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MAITLAND OF 


A FAMILY HISTORY. 


By ANNIE 
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S. SWAN, 


AUTHOR OF “‘ ALDERSYDE,” ‘‘CARLOWRIE,” ‘THE GATES OF EDEN,” ETO. 


CHAPTER L | 


‘* Her home lay in the shadow, 
Mine lay in the sun.” 


“T\FFIE, go out into the field, dear, and | 
ask father to come in and speak to | 
me.”’ 

«‘ Yes, mother.” | 

The little maid in her pink cotton gown | 
and white pinafore, the pockets of which 
were filled with ripe gooseberries, darted off 
with that readiness which indicates thiat | 
obedience is sweet. 

The mother, with an open letter in her 
hand, followed the child out to the door and 
watched her speeding down the garden path 
between the rows of stately hollyhocks and 
the clumps of gillyflower and sweet-william, 
her snatch of song borne back like music on 
the gentle summer breeze. She was a tall, 
slender, graceful woman, with a fair, calm, 
refined face, and sweet eyes which mirrored 
as sweet a soul, There was an air of lady- 
hood about her, though she wore a white 
cooking apron, and though her well-shaped 
hands were neither white nor fine. A 
farmer’s wife, and the busy mistress of 
Laurieston, Margaret Maitland had remained 
true to her gentle rearing, and had carried 
all the refinement of her earlier years into 
the rougher sphere of her married life. She 
was a woman in her prime, and there were 
no grey hairs among the soft, golden brown 
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tresses, and scarcely a line on the smooth, 
fair face. Her life had, indeed, been singularly 
free from care, although there were, at times, 
faint shadows on her sky, as there must be 
in all lives, else we would forget that we 
have no continuing city here. She stood by 
the lintel of the old-fashioned door, and a 
trailing branch of the white rose tree rested 
on her shoulder, until oze white bloom 
touched her cheek. She shaded her eyes 
with her hand a moment and looked away 
out upon the fair landscape, which was 


| spread like a perpetual feast ever before her 


door. The house, an old-fashioned, rambling 
building, more like a small mansion than a 
farmhouse, stood upon a gentle slope facing 
the sea, which shimmered and quivered 
beneath the celestial blue of the sky, whose 
counterpart it seemed. Its bosom was 
dotted with the brown sails of the fishing 
boats and the white wings of the yachts, 
while here and there a line of smoke told 
where the merchant ships were traversing 
the highway of commerce from shore to 
shore. The opposite coast, with its cluster- 
ing towns and low green hills, made a fair 
background for the picture, as sweet and 
restful a picture as eyes could wish to see. 
But Margaret saw none of it that day, for 
her eyes were dim with tears. Beyond the 
wide garden there was a breadth of green 
pasture land where the cows were peacefully 
grazing, whisking their tails lazily in the 
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sun. Beyond it again was the field of golden 
barley, among which the reapers were busy, 
their happy voices mingling with the other 
sweet sounds of the summer day. 

It was a day when bird and bee and 
all living things should rejoice, and yet 
Margaret Maitland’s heart was heavy and 
sore. 

‘Poor Ellen,’’ she said to herself in a 
whisper; and in the midst of her deep 
pity another feeling arose, a passionate 
thanksgiving that she had not been called 
to bear a like cross with the friend of her 
youth. They had scoffed at her marriage 
with bluff Michael Maitland of Laurieston, 
and she herself, out of the passion of a way- 
ward heart, had rebelled at her guardians’ 
choice of her destiny ; but now, through the 
wisdom and experience of years, she knew 
that in choosing Michael Maitland they had 
chosen wisely and well. Looking back upon 
that far-off stormy time, when the hot heart 
of youth had been full of restless rebellion, 
Margaret Maitland thanked God that 
summer day that she had not been left to 
choose her own lot in life. Presently she 
saw her husband vault the low hedge separa- 
ting the harvest field from the pasture and 
come striding towards the house. He had 
left Effie behind—the bairns all loved the 
stir of the harvest field. Before Michael 
Maitland entered the garden his wife went 
back to the parlour and gat down by the open 
window, from which she could see the tall, 
broad figure in shirt sleeves and slouching 
straw hat come up the bordered garden path 
and across the grassy lawn. A purpose-like 
man was the Laird of Laurieston, a yeoman 
who had inherited strength of limb and will 
from a long line of yeoman forebears. 

Maitland of Laurieston was an old name, 
and one much respected in the parish of 
Inveresk. Although the place was their 
own they assumed nothing, and had no 
ambition to rank above their neighbours in 
the adjoining farms, a course of action 
which made them both beloved and esteemed. 

“Well, wife, what is’t?’’ Laurieston 
asked, as he paused before the open window 
where his wife sat and wiped the perspira- 
tion from his brow. Laurieston was aye 
with his workpeople, not disdaining to share 
their toil, though he was said to be one of 
the richest men in the country side. He 
belonged to a race who had aye been close 
handed, preferring substantial comfort to 
meretricious show. The furnishings of the 
house of Laurieston were very plain, though 
of the best and most substantial kind. 





Michael Maitland had been reared in a hard 
school, indulgence of any kind had never 
formed a part of his early training. The 
creed he had been taught bound him to keep 
passion and emotion in curb, and to make 
duty and right take precedence always before 
what might be pleasant or easy in the way 
of life. A good man, and a just, who exacted 
from others only the dues he himself rigor- 
ously paid; but not generous nor open 
souled. A Christian man also, according to 
his light ; but a man who lacked the broader 
spirit of human love and charity, and who 
had no quarter for the evil-doer or the un- 
consciously erring. These harsher attributes 
of an otherwise fine character were a 
perpetual grief to his wife, who was one of 
Heaven’s messengers—a woman whose lips 
dropped sweetness, and whose hands knew 
nothing but the gentlest ministry of love. 
Michael Maitland loved his wife with a 
strong, deep affection, which was part of his 
being. It would have cost him no effort to 
die for her; but to tell her of his love, or 
even to give such evidences of it as are more 
dear than words to a woman’s heart, would 
have seemed to him both weak and wrong. 
They had four children, and though the 
household was on the whole a happy and 
united one, a shadow sometimes crept chilly 
to Margaret Maitland’s heart. The children 
were growing up, and seeing the lads be- 
ginning to chafe under their father’s rigid 
rule, the gentle mother feared further 
trouble. Michael Maitland reared his chil- 
dren after the pattern of his own rearing, 
which had not accorded the child any right 
of choice, but exacted implicit and silent 
obedience to parental rule. He wondered 
as he stepped up to the window that after- 
noon what had vexed his wife’s usual sweet 
composure. There was even a touch of 
solicitude in his look as he repeated his 
question : “‘ Well, wife, what is’t ?”’ 

‘‘T have had a letter from Ellen Laurie, 
father,’ she answered, holding out to him 
the open sheet. 

‘Is that a? No much to bring me frae 
the barley for,” he answered rather grimly. 
Nevertheless he sat down on the broad 
stone ledge of the window and began to read. 

‘‘ Ellen Laurie’s never been out o’ a peck 
o’ troubles since she marriet that ill loon,’ 
he grunted before he had read many lines. 

His wife never answered, but sat still 
watching her husband’s face as he continued 
to read. There was a certain anxiety in that 
look. 


‘«‘ She’s a wise woman, Maggie. I’ve aye 
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said she was not doin’ right by the bairns, 
keepin’ them in sight o’ their father’s 
misdoin’. I question if she may not suffer 
for it yet.” 

‘“ What am I to say to her then, 
Michael ?”’ 

‘“‘She’s not blate, that’s what I think, 
Maggie, askin’ ither folks to tak’ the 
responsibility of her bairns,’’ said the farmer 
bluntly. 

‘‘But you see what she says, Michael. 
She has means left to pay for their board 
and schooling,” said his wife so eagerly that 
her fair cheek flushed. ‘‘I can understand 
just how she feels. It must be dreadful for 
her to know that their father’s example and 
companionship can do the children nething 
but harm. She only asks that we will take 
them in while they are attending school in 
Edinburgh.” 

‘“*While I live I will never leave him 
myself,’’’ said Michael Maitland slowly, 
recurring to some of the written words which 
had struck him. ‘‘She’s a faithful soul, Ellen 
Laurie, and deserved a better nor Willie 
Laurie; but she wouldna’ be guided. Eh, 
but women folk are silly, silly, when it 
comes to takin’ a man.” 

His wife could scarcely smile, she was so 
tremulously anxious to have the question 
settled. ‘‘ Well, am I to write, Michael, and 
bid her send down the bairns ?” 

“If ye like to tak’ the bother, two more 
will no mak’ muckle steer, But though I 
say aye, I dinna go in wi’t a'thegither, 
Maggie. They’ll tak’ after their ne’er-do- 
weel father in some way, you may be sure ; 
an’ if they turn out ill we'll get the weight 
o't. But if ye be willin’ to tak’ that on ye, 
T'll no say nay. Ye were aye vera soft 
aboot Ellen Laurie.” 

‘She was like my sister in the old time, 
Michael,”” said Margaret Maitland with 
trembling lips. ‘Thank you, my man.” 
And to Laurieston’s no small amazement 
and great discomfiture she leaned forward 
and kissed his cheek. His colour rose a 
little and he hastily marched off down the 
garden path again. 

‘“When ye’re writing to Mrs. Laurie, 
Ma.zgie,” he cried over his shoulder; ‘ ye 
can tell her that I think the best thing she 
could do wad be to come back to Scotland 
wi’ the bairns hersel’ and bide. Willie 
Laurie has never been anything but a wastrel 
all his days and never will be noo. He’s 
ane o’ the deil’s bairns, an’ there’s nae 
savin’ for a reprobate like him.” 

““Oh, Michael Maitland, what a hopeless 





doctrine,’’ cried his wife; but he was out of 
hearing. Then she sat down and re-read 
the letter with wet eyes and trembling 
mouth. It had moved her soul to the 
depths. Well did she know that the cir- 
cumstances must have been extreme which 
warranted Ellen Laurie sending her two 
children from her side. Mingling with her 
deep, strong compassion for the sorrow of 
the friend of her youth, there swelled anew 
in Margaret Maitland’s heart a passionate 
thanksgiving that she had not been left to 
her own guiding in the perilous days of 
youth. Looking back she remembered the 
time when she would have given all the 
world for Ellen Rankine’s chance ; when she 
would have followed wild Will Laurie to 
earth’s utmost end without a question. She 
had lived to distinguish gold from glitter, 
and in that hour of deep emotion she thanked 
God for her husband and her home. She 
thanked Him, too, for the green grave in 
the churchyard of Inveresk, where her first- 
born slept. That little mound was a link 
betwixt earth and heaven. When her 
thoughts were composed a little she sat 
down and wrote to her friend a letter whose 
every word breathed of compassion and 
undying love. She promised to be a mother 
to the two bairns when they should come to 
Laurieston, not knowing that in that promise 
she laid up for her and hers a bitter and a 
life-long sorrow. 

She had finished her letter and was 
brooding over it when the bairn Effie came 
dancing in from the harvest field with her 
pinafore full of poppies : 

‘‘ Father sent me in, mother, for they are 
near finished with the field, and he says 
I'll get my legs cut off,” cried the child, her 
bright eyes dancing with wonder and ex- 
citement. She paused silent a moment 
in the doorway, conscious in a dim, 
childish way that something was vexing 
‘‘mother.”’ 

“Come here, Effie.”” Margaret Maitland 
drew her rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed little 
daughter to her side, and with her firm, 
soft hand, smoothed back the unruly black 
curls from her brow. ‘‘Mother has some- 
thing to tell you, dearie. There is a little 
sister coming to Effie to live always at 
Laurieston.”’ 

“A sister?’ The child’s eyes opened 
wider still with amazement. 

‘‘A little girl from England, Effie; her 
name is Agnes Laurie, but we will call her 
Nannie, I think, for a pet name. Her 
brother is coming too. His name is Willie; 
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he will be more a companion for John and 
Michael and Walter.’’ 

‘‘Oh! when are they coming, mother ?”’ 

“Soon, dear. Mother is writing about 
them just now. You will be very kind to 
poor little Agnes, Effie, for she will be very 
sad at leaving her mother. How would 
Effie like to leave mother ?” 

“‘T won’t,” replied the child decidedly ; 
“T'll give Agnes my new doll, and the 
bonniest lamb, mother.” 

“‘That’s mother’s little girl,’ said Mrs. 
Maitland with a kiss. She loved to see and 
to foster an unselfish spirit in her children. 
** Now run and meet the boys; they will be 
coming from the station; and tell Jeanie in 
the kitchen to boil the kettle quickly.” 

So Effie danced off, her head full of the 
‘‘ little girl’? who was coming from far away 
England to be a sister to her; and her 
mother lingered still over her writing, con- 
scious of a curious feeling of depression she 
found it impossible to shake off. 


CHAPTER II, 


** We think and feel, 
And feed upon the coming and the gone, 
As much as on the now time.” 


‘‘T sevieve, Kaitrine, I could sit oot bye 
the day. I wish ye wad bid Gracie carry 
oot a’ my gear under the big tree. It’s the 
middle o’ June, my woman ; surely the east 
winds hae lost their ill sting. What d’ye 
think, eh ?”’ 

‘* T dinna think onything, Miss Leesbeth. 
If ye want oot, wild horses will no keep ye 
in,” Kaitrine replied with extraordinary 
acidity, beginning, nevertheless, to roll up 
her stocking with the utmost despatch. 
Mistress and maid sat together in the old- 
fashioned parlour of the house of Hallcross 
on a sunny July afternoon; summer peace, 
the halo of summer glory lay upon the old 
garden, where the still air was laden with 
the heavy scent of pinks and sweet-williams 
and old-fashioned roses, among which the 
bees reaped their harvest all day long. It 
was a dreamy slumbrous old-world spot, the 
house of Hallcross, with its curious old 
gables and narrow windows, its sloping 
terraces and luxurious flower-beds almost 
shut in by the box hedges, which had grown 
out of all proportion. It was a whim of 
Miss Leesbeth’s not to have the box pruned ; 
year in, year out it followed the bent of it: 
own growing, and if the effect was a little 
odd it was wildly picturesque and in keep- 
ing with the whole appearance of the place, 





which belonged to a bygone day, as did its 
mistress, whose garments were quaint and 
curiously fashioned, though not unbecoming 
to the gaunt, yet stately figure, and the sweet, 
withered old face. Mistress and maid were 
a curious pair, who, understanding and 
caring for each other, seldom agreed on any 
given point. Kaitrine or Catherine had 
been Miss Leesbeth’s companion and waiting 
woman for thirty-two years, therefore the 
tie between them was one of no ordinary 
kind. Miss Leesbeth Glover was a thorough 
gentlewoman, and in spite of a certain 
gruff outspokenness, was winning in her 
ways. But Kaitrine was an awe-inspiring 
vision, a hard-visaged, melancholy, sour- 
looking woman, past middle life; a woman 
of blunt, rude speech, and uncourteous ways, 
yet hiding beneath that unlovely exterior a 
heart of gold. Miss Leesbeth was an inva- 
lid, having been a sufferer from rheumatic 
gout for nearly fifty years. It had swollen 
and twisted her slender hands out of all 
shape, and taken from her limbs nearly all 
their power. She could not walk, save a few 
uncertain steps, supported on Kaitrine’s 
strong untiring arm. She had been a keen 
sufferer, but in spite of its seventy years her 
face had something of the bloom and soft- 
ness of youth upon it still, and her bright 
eyes had lost none of their keenness. It 
was a lovely old face, one which once seen 
would be long remembered. 

“ Ye’d better gie’s a’ yer orders when 
ye’re at it, ma’am,” said Kaitrine, still with 
extraordinary acidity. ‘* How many plaids 
d’ye want, an’ whatten chairs an’ stools. 
Just sit doon, or they’re cairried oot, see, 
an’ dinna fash yer thoomb. It’s no the first 
time I’ve letten ye oot bye is’t?”’ 

‘*No, Kaitrine, but I’m fain to be oot,” 
said the old lady meekly, looking with all a 
child’s eager excitement through the half- 
open lattice to the smooth green lawn, all 
dotted with buttercup and daisy. 

‘‘ Humph,” was Katirine’s comment; but 
she went with haste out of the room, and 
nearly worried Gracie, the young kitchen 
maid, out of her wits. In a few minutes all 
was in readiness under the chestnut tree ; 
the invalid chair, the cushions for back and 
feet, the big cotton umbrella to shade the 
sun, and the little table, which was Kaitrine’s 
own thought. She made up her mind that 
her mistress should have her four o'clock 
cup of tea on the lawn for the first time 
that summer. 

When the faithful waiting-woman had 
placed everything in order for the comfort of 
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her mistress, Miss Leesbeth, leaning on that 
strong willing arm, passed out with slow, 
trembling steps into the warm, sunlit, golden 
flood made by the summer sun. Her lips 
quivered and her eyes grew wet as she 
uplifted her face to the peaceful summer sky, 
and when they had placed her in her 
reclining chair under the grateful green 
shade of the chestnut tree, she folded her 
hands and said under her breath: ‘“ Bless 
the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all 
His benefits.” Then turning to Kaitrine 
she laughed, a low, sweet, happy laugh, 
and added : 

‘Eh, my woman, but this is a bonnie 
warld. Did ever ye see a bonnier spot than 
this auld garden this summer day ?”’ 

‘It’s weel eneuch, Miss Leesbeth, weel 
eneuch ; but noo that ye are oot, I hope ye’ll 
gie Tammas Da’rymple a word, for he’ll tak’ 
nane frae me. Jist look at thae walks: it’s 
a perfect sin to see the weeds; an’ he’s faur 
ower late wi’ his geraniums an’ stocks: 
look at the puir jimpy things, wi’ hardly a 
leaf on them when they should hae been in 
flower. He was countin’ on the east wind 
lestin’, as I telt him, an’ that ye wadna be 
oot. Sae I hoped, ma’am, ye'll gie him a 
word. Nesty, thrawn auld body, he'll no 
dae nae way but his ain. Wha’s this noo, 
comin’ in by the gairden door? Ane o’ thae 
Tho’burns, I’ll be bound; claverin, wan- 
derin’ craters.”’ 

** It’s Mrs. Michael, Kaitrine,” said Miss 
Leesbeth joyfully, as her eye fell on the 
figure of the mistress of Laurieston. ‘ I’m 
fu’ gled to see her. Go in and see that 
Gracie has her kettle bilin’, an’ mak’ the 
tea guid, my woman. It’s no every day 
Mrs. Michael comes to Hallecross.”’ 

«She wadna be here the day, I’m thinkin’, 
if she didna want something,’ quoth 
Kaitrine ; ‘‘ there’s trouble on her face the 
day or I’m mistaken. I suppose I may gang 
my gate now.” Nevertheless, instead of 
disappearing into the house, Kaitrine went 
down the terrace steps and along between 
the box hedges to meet Mrs. Maitland. 

‘She’s oot, ye see,” she said abruptly, 
pointing backwards to the lawn. ‘‘ She’s 
just like a bairn, she was gettin’ that 
fractious. There’s nae wind the day to 
hurt a flee ony way.” 

‘¢ Ohno, it’s as warm as possible, Kaitrine,”’ 
returned Mrs. Maitland with a smile, quite 
conscious of the affectionate anxiety under- 
lying the prickly exterior. ‘I have walked 
along the riverside, but found the insects a 
little troublesome.” 


*« Aye, the heat brings them. A’ weel at 
Laurieston ? ”’ 

‘©All well, thank you. 
looks well from here.”’ 

‘Oo aye, she’s weel eneuch, as thrawn as 
ever. I have my ain to dae wi’ her,” said 
Kaitrine grimly. ‘‘Jist gang ower, I’ve 
something adae in the hoose. Ye’ll can 
bide wi’ her a wee ?”’ 

Mrs. Maitland nodded and made her way 
rapidly to the little camping ground under 
the chestnut tree. 

‘‘Aunt Leesbeth, how you will enjoy 
being out this lovely day,’’ she exclaimed as 
she shook hands with the old lady and bent 
her sweet, tender eyes on the pathetic face. 
Aunt Leesbeth was Margaret Maitland’s 
only living relative, and had long stood to 
her in the place of a mother. 

‘« Aye, lassie; I was but sayin’ wi’ Dawvit, 
‘ Bless the Lord, O my soul.’ Are you weel, 
an’ Michael, an’ the bairns ?”’ 

‘* All well, all well,” Margaret Maitland 
answered a little wearily, and drawing off 
her gloves she took off her bonnet and put 
her bare hands up to her temples as if to 
still their throbbing. 

‘“‘Kaitrine thocht ye looked vexed, 
Maggie,’’ Miss Leesbeth said softly, but 
with anxiety in both face and voice. 

‘“Kaitrine is a perfect witch, Aunt 
Leesbeth. Yes, Iam vexed. I hada letter 
yesterday from Ellen.” 

‘‘ Waur news than usual, Maggie? What 
new sorrow has the puir tried soul gotten 
noo?”’ 

‘‘ Nothing new, Aunt Leesbeth. I brought 
the letter with me. I'll just read it to you, 
because I want your advice. I would have 
come last night, but Michael wanted me to 
drive to Tranent with him; and this was the 
churning day, so it was after dinner-time 
before I had a minute to myself.’’ 

So saying, Mrs. Maitland unfolded the 
letter, and without further remark read it to 
Miss Leesbeth, who listened in perfect 
silence, though with an occasional mournful 
shake of the head. It contained no 
complaint, and yet its pathos touched the 
heart of Miss Leesbeth with a keenness 
which was almost pain. Although Ellen 
Laurie was not kin to her, she loved her 
almost as well as her own niece, for the two 
had been like sisters in that bright youth- 
time when the fair world was all before 
them. 

‘‘Ellen’s heart is heavy, an’ justly so, 
about the bairns, Maggie,’ she said at 
| length. ‘* What does Michael say ?”’ 


Aunt Leesbeth 
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‘Michael is willing. His heart is kind 
at bottom, Aunt Leesbeth, though you 
don’t get on with him,” said Mrs. Maitland 
with a faint smile. 

“T have no fault to find wi’ your man, 
Maggie lass, if ye are pleased; ye took him 
wi’ yer een open, my doo,” said the old lady 
with a slightly humorous smile. ‘ An’ as 
to gettin’ on, I dinna live wi’ him, an’ ye 
had aye a sweet temper. So he’s willin’, is 
he, to let the bairns come to Laurieston ?”’ 

‘Quite. I wrote to Ellen last night.” 

‘* Biddin’ her send the bairns ?” 

“Ta.” 

** An’ what advice d’ye want then, Maggie, 
as the things a’ settled ?” 

“‘T don’t know. I have a foreboding ; 
perhaps it is the sense of responsibility. I 
have four young souls in my charge already, 
Aunt Leesbeth, and I find them enough.” 

‘“‘ Ay, lassie, they are in your charge,” 
said Miss Leesbeth with a touch of bitter- 
ness; ‘‘an’ blithe am I, and thankfu’ to the 
Lord that the Laurieston bairns hae sic a 
mother. If it’s the God o’ their mother 
they learn to love an’ serve in their youth, 
I'll hae nae fears for them. If I were you, 
Maggie, I wadna let the bairns come. Is 
the letter awa’ ?” 

“Not yet; but what is your objection ?”’ 

‘It’s a thankless job rearin’ ither folk’s 
bairns, Maggie ; but that’s the maist selfish 
reason. Ye ken what their father is, an’ ye 
hae your ain to think o’. They micht learn 
ill frae them.” 

‘I'd rather believe my bairns would do 
them good, Aunt Leesbeth,” Mrs. Maitland 
answered with motherly pride, which 
pleased the old lady well. She spoke only 
to try her. 

‘* Weel, weel, it says muckle for you 
and Michael Maitland, that ye are willin’ 
to tak’ the charge oot o’ Ellen’s hands. 
Eh, lassie, ye hae a big heart. I mony a 
time wonder some folks dinna tak’ example 
by ye. But it’s no in them, an’ they 
canna help it. Maybe the Lord makes 
queer folk for His ain ends. So the rent 0’ 
Halleross is to pay the bairns’ board. Sixty 
pounds a year—it’s little eneuch.”’ 

«Tt will not be spent, of that I am sure ; 
Michael will lay by the money for them, I 
know.” 

‘“‘ Maggie, ye hae made a man o’ Michael 
Maitland, he was but a stane afore.” 

‘Oh, Aunt Leesbeth ; how dare you?” 

“Daur, I daur say onything to you, 
Maggie; an’ what forno’? Did I no’ bring ye 
up, an’ did ye no’ marry Laurieston again’ 





my will ? A man that believed in sic a God 
couldna make any woman body happy. 
But he hasna crushed ye yet.” 

«* Aunt Leesbeth, this is the one subject I 
will not discuss with you,” said Mrs. Maitland 
sharply, and with a touch of pride which 
her aunt loved to see in her though she had 
roused it. ‘I am very well content with 
my man. I know him though you don’t, 
and you never will, because you are pre- 
judiced against him.”’ 

‘Weel, weel, dinna think I dislike to see 
you stand up for him, Maggie. There’s nae 
accounting for some women, they'll do any- 
thing for a man. I’m best off that’s never 
been fashed. When are the puir bairns 
comin’ did ye say?” 

‘*Soon, at once, I suppose Ellen means. 
Aunt Leesbeth, I don’t think she’ll live; I 
should like to see her again.” 

‘‘So wad I, puir Ellen. That’s a pitifu’ 
letter, Maggie, but there’s a thing in’t I 
dinna like. She’s resigned to her sorrows, 
but she speaks as if the Lord had sent them 
to her ; when a’ body kent, aye, an’ telt her, 
that if she took Will Laurie she need look 
for naething else. Maggie, I hinna patience 
wi’ folk ; there’s a kind that blame the deil, 
puir chiel, for a’ thing, an’ a kind that blame 
Providence for a’ the ill they bring on them- 
sels. Eh, if I could preach, I wadna be 
feared to speak. I'll no say but that this sair 
vexed puir Ellen; but when a lassie wi’ her 
een open, an’ in the face.o’ sic tellin’s as she 
got, tak’sa bad man, what can she expect ?”’ 

‘She loved him, Aunt Leesbeth,”’ 
Margaret Maitland said in a low voice, and 
looking away from her aunt she watched the 
gleaming of the river under the willows 
beyond the old garden. 

‘Or thocht she did. It passes me, lassie, 
to ken how a pure-minded, true-hearted 
woman such as Ellen Rankine was twenty 
years ago, could bear Willie Laurie in her 
company, let alone love him. It was a 
perfect infatuation. D’ye think I’m ower 
hard, Maggie ?”’ 

‘‘T don’t know; it is well not to judge, 
I think.” 

“‘Maybe no; but when I think o’ Walter 
Maitland, in Leith, tied to that peengin’ wife 
o’ his, that he marrit for spite, though he 
wad hae laid down his life for Ellen, an’ 
when I think what a pair they wad hae 
made, I hinna patience wi’ folk.” 

‘““But you are outside of it all, Aunt 
Leesbeth,”’ Mrs. Laurie said quietly. ‘It is 
easier to judge looking on than to fight the 
battle; not that I don’t admit the justice of 
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what you say. Walter Maitland would have 
made Ellen happy; but I confess I find it 
better not to question too much into the 
affairs of life.” 

‘“‘ Maybe, maybe,” said the old lady feeling 
somewhat rebuked. ‘‘ Maybe I set mysel’ up 
as a judge, puir silly cratur that Iam; but 
of one thing I’m certain, Maggie; the Lord 
means His creatures to be happy an’ gies 
them opportuhities they pass by. But we'll 
let that alone.” 

“Yes,” said Margaret Maitland dreamily ; 
‘‘T should like to see her again.” 

‘‘ So wad I, puir Ellen; hers has been a 
weary weird. Ye’ll bring the bairns ower to 
see me when they come, Magzgie.”’ 

“Of course. I expect they will know you 
very well from their mother’s talk, and 
they'll be anxious to see her old home. It is 
a sweet spot. When I come over it looks to 
me as if the past twenty years were a dream. 
It looks exactly as it did when Ellen lived 
here with her mother.”’ 

‘‘ Ay, puir lassie, she’s been through the 
hards since then. It’s a mistake, Maggie, 
for a woman to think she can mak’ a 
guid man oot o’ a bad by marryin’ him. 
It is the man that moulds the wife to his 
pattern.” 

“ Always, Aunt Leesbeth ?”’ 

‘Well, no in your case,” laughed Aunt 
Leesbeth. ‘‘ When are thae loons o’ yours 
comin’ ower to eat my strawberries? The 
birds are gettin’ the best half o’ them.” 

“T’ll send them over to-night. Here’s 
Kaitrine with the tea tray. Surely she is in 
a fine mood to-day!” 

‘« She likes you, Maggie. You should hear 
her say, ‘I’ve a great respect for Mistress 
Michael.’ ” 

‘*Here’s your tea,” said Kaitrine marching 
forward with the tea tray. ‘“ Jist look at 
her—she’s like a pleased wean,’’ she added 
with a comical glance at her mistress. 
‘‘Mercy me, it’s surely the affairs o’ the 
nation ye’ve been discussin’, Ye’ve been 
greetin’, Mrs. Michael; has she been girnin’ 
at ye? Never heed her. Sit up, see Miss 
Leesbeth, or I sort yer pillies.” 

‘‘We’ve been discussing rather a serious 
matter, Kaitrine,’’ replied Mrs. Michael. 
“*What do you think of Mrs. Laurie’s two 
bairns coming to bide at Laurieston ?”’ 

“To bide! what for?” 

“‘ To be educated and cared for.” 

“T think weel o’t, for the bairns,” 
admitted Kaitrine. ‘It'll maybe save them 
frae destruction ; their faither’s an ill man— 
I kenna what way he brocht bairns into the 





world ava. An’ hoo’s the puir cratur, their 
mither, aye livin’ yet?” 

“‘ Yes, but I am afraid her health is very 
poor,” said Mrs. Michael with a sigh. 

“Tt couldna be anything else. Eh, the puir 
misguidet cratur, that micht hae mated wi’ 
the best in the pairish,”’ said Kaitrine gruffly, 
but with a ring of real regret in her voice. 
‘‘ Altho’ I wadna say it afore a man body, it 
mak’s me sick to see the silliness 0’ women. 
It gars me think shame whiles that I’m a 
wummin mysel’. It’s a pity the Lord 
didna gie women folk mair gumption when 
He was at it. They hinnaas muckle, that is 
some o’ them, as look efter their puir 
silly sel’s.” 


CHAPTER III. 


‘The dawn of human life doth green and verdant 
It doth little ween the strife the after years will 
bring.” 

‘Come here, my son.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, mother.” 

‘‘T want you to drive me up to the station 
to meet father and the bairns.”’ 

‘Oh, mother, I want to go down and see 
the Loretto match,” said the lad, his bright 
face clouding a little. 

“Tt will not be by when we come back, 
John. It is nearly train time now. Run 
and brush the dust off your boots and your 
jacket, and put Annie Laurie in the 
phaeton.”’ 

«‘Annie Laurie, mother? she’s awful with 
laziness. She'll never get to the station in 
that heat.” 

“Oh yes, she will; run like a man, and 
I'll tell you why I want Annie Laurie to pull 
us up.” 

“All right; but father can’t be bothered 
with her. She’s so slow.” 

‘“‘ Father will walk likely. 
room for four, at any rate.” 

Though disappointed of seeing the match 
start on the College field, John Maitland 
never thought of rebelling, but went off 
whistling to put the harness on Annie 
Laurie’s fat sides. The Maitlands loved 
their mother intensely, and she had trained 
them to a most beautiful obedience. She 
never spoke harshly or ungently to them, 
and yet each was eager to anticipate her 
desire before it had found an utterance. 
The obedience they gave their father was 
not less prompt, but it had awe, not 
unmingled with fear, for its mainspring. 
Michael Maitland brooked no_ second 
utterance of a wish; his bairns as well as 
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his work-people all knew that his spoken word 
waslaw. When Mrs. Maitland stepped out of 
the front door and saw her tall manly son 
standing by the pony’s head her heart 
thrilled with motherly pride. Perhaps the 
first-born is ever the dearest; it is certain 
that Margaret Maitland’s life was bound up 
in her eldest son. He was, like other lads of 
his age, a trifle awkward and ungainly; his 
figure had all the slackness of boyhood even 
while it had almost attained manhood’s 
proportions. He had a good square head, 
set not ungracefully on a sturdy neck, and 
if his skin was swarthy it was in keeping 
with the dark brown hair and fine honest 
eyes, which had never yet feared to look the 
whole world in the face. There was 
character in the face, decision and manli- 
ness about the square brow and the well- 
set jaw, but there was sweetness as well as 
strength in the mouth. The mother hoped 
great things of her manly boy. I believe 


there was no achievement or high height to | 


which she did not believe him capable of 
attaining. We live again in our children, 
and in their fair soil sow anew the seed 
which may not in our own lives have come 
to the full ear. Margaret Maitland had 
consecrated her boy’s future, and was not in 
the meantime troubling herself, only waiting 
with a kind of exquisite satisfaction for the 
gradual unfolding of that bud of promise. 
As yet the waiting had no shadow of anxiety 
or fear in it. 


“John, I want to speak to you about | 


Agnes and Willie Laurie,” she said as the 
fat old pony carried them lumberingly down 
the short avenue. 

‘* What about them, mother ?”’ 

“I’m going to give you a charge over 
them.” 

John looked rather perplexed, and gave 
Annie Laurie a gentle whisk with the whip. 

‘You are grown so big, John, and you 
are so helpful, I am going to trust you with 
something I would not speak about to the 
others. Have you ever wondered that the 
Lauries should come here ? ”’ 

“IT did wonder awfully. It seemed 
strange. Why, they are not even any 
relation.” 

‘Their mother was like my sister once, 
my son, and I feel almost as if the bairns 
were kin to me. They have not a good 
father, John, and their mother thinks it 
would be better for them to be away.” 

‘* How not good?’’ asked the lad with 
intense interest. 


‘‘Not a good man. He has not the grace 





of God in his heart, John, and he is not fit 
to have the upbringing of bairns or the care 
of a wife,’ said Mrs. Maitland, and her 
colour rose a little in her fair cheek. 

‘*‘T cannot tell you any more, my son. I 
have given you my confidence because I 
want you to be very good and kind to Agnes 
and Willie. If they vex you, as they may 
sometimes, remember that they have not had 
your advantages and be very gentle with 
them.”’ 

* T’ll try, mother.” 

Margaret Maitland looked up at her tall 
son with a pleased light in her eyes. She 
saw him straighten himself and knew that 
he was proud of the trust reposed in him. 

‘‘Of course I have not spoken to the 
others. They are too young, and Waitty, 
at least, too wild to understand. You are 
different, John; you will be seventeen in 
October.” 

‘¢ Yes, mother, I know. 

There was even a slight tremor in the 
lad’s deep voice. It was a very precious 
thing that his bonnie mother should make a 
confidant of him. From that day John 
Maitland seemed to be more of a man than 
he had yet been. 

‘‘T suppose the little girl will be quite 
nice for Effie to play with,”’ he said after a 
bit. 

“TI don’t know. I rather think from 
what her mother has told me in her letters 
that she is old for her years. She is just 
Michael’s age. They were both born in 
June, the time of the roses.”’ 

‘‘ She’s fourteen then; no, fifteen. Why, 
mother, Michael’s fifteen! ”’ 

‘‘ Yes; the laddies are beginning to make 
their mother an old woman. Take it easy, 
Annie Laurie, my woman, and remember 
you are not so young as you were, like me.” 

‘‘ She’s a stupid old thing. She hears 
the train coming, that’s what’s exciting her. 
We’re just in time. I'll mind what you said, 
mother.”’ 

A look of love passed between mother and 
son, and Mrs. Maitland, stepping from the 
low phaeton, stood waiting by the little white 
gate of the station. 

It was a busy station, though so small a 
place, Inveresk being on the main line of the 
ast Coast route from the South. 

But the children had travelled by the 
Midland line to Edinburgh, where Michael 
Maitland had gone to meet them. They were 
the only passengers who stepped upon the 
platform, and when Mrs. Maitland saw her 
husband assisting a tall, womanly girl in a 
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grey travelling cloak from the train she 
gave a start of surprise. For in that first 
look it seemed as if the years rolled back 
and the old days when Ellen Rankine and 
she had been bairns together were again 
with them. 

“Look at the little girl who is to play 
with Effie, John,” she said with a kind of 
quiet amusement; ‘‘ she is as tall as you.” 

Before John could make any answer the 
trio who had stepped from the train came 
forward to the gate—the boy, boisterous and 
eager as was his wont, with his fair-skinned 
face flushed and his yellow hair hanging all 
round his big grey eyes. 

«‘That’s Will Laurie’s son,” Margaret 
Maitland said in her heart, as she held out 
her hands to welcome the bairns, drawing 
them both to her with that gesture of mother- 
liness which was like sunshine to the heart 
of Agnes. She had tried to study the face of 
their new guardian during the short time she 
had been with him, but though he was 
quite kind he had given them no cordial 
welcome and his face had not been illumined 
by many smiles. 

“Ts this the place? Is that your pony, 
Mr. Maitland?” cried Willie in his quick, 
rather forward way. ‘What a beast! 
She’s far too fat.”’ 

Mrs. Maitland let him go, but she kept 
the hand of Agnes firm in hers, and their 
eyes met in a long look, of questioning first, 
then of absolute and satisfied trust. 

‘‘Come, dears. Are you to walk down, 
father? Very well. Just leave the trunks. 
Geordie will bring up the little cart for them 
after tea. You knew them at once, didn’t 
you, dear? Isn’t Willie like his father ?” 

‘‘ Aye, is he,” answered Laurieston a trifle 
drily. ~«‘And there’s Ellen Rankine as you 
and I kent her,’’ he said pointing to Agnes. 
“Well, Dll away down. What possessed 
you to bring Annie Laurie?’’ 

‘‘ Where is Annie Laurie ?’’ asked Agnes 
with interest. 

“The pony, my dear,’ laughed Mrs. 
Maitland ; ‘‘ I brought her because I thought 
she would seem like a friend to you. Did 
mamma not tell you of her?” 

“Ble.” 

‘‘ Come, then, and speak to John. This 
is my biggest son, Agnes. We are going to 
call you Nannie. How will you like your 
new name ?”’ 

‘*T would like any name you gave me, 
returned the girl, with a peculiar pathetic 
uplifting of her eyes; then she extended her 
hand to John, who lifted his cap and gave 
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the slender fingers a hearty, boyish pressure 
which told his welcome. The shyness of 
youths of his age prevented him giving 
utterance to the kindly feelings in his heart. 
In a few minutes they were comfortably 
seated in the roomy phaeton, and Annie 
Laurie with a deep groan trudged off. 
‘What does she groan for? Are we 
hurting her ?”’ asked Agnes in concern. 


“Oh, no,’ laughed John; ‘it’s her 
laziness. She’s awful. You'll soon get to 


know her tricks. Mother, she gets far too 
much to eat.’’ 

‘‘Why don’t you ride her every day till 
she gets thin?” asked Willie, with an 
assumption of knowledge which amused 
John intensely. 

‘‘ Because she belongs to mother,’ he 
answered ; and Agnes looked across at him 
with a peculiar sweetness. She liked to 
hear him say “mother” in that tender, 
reverent kind of way. John was quite 
conscious of that sweet, serious approval, 
and it made his heart glow, though he 
dropped his eyes rather shamefacedly. 

‘‘ See, Nannie, there is the sea,’ said 
Mrs. Maitland suddenly laying her hand on 
the girl’s arm; ‘‘ just a peep, and we won’t 
see it again till we get to Laurieston. Are 
you very fond of the sea ?”’ 

‘‘T think I am; I have never seen it right. 
Is that the sea? Oh, how lovely!” Her 
lips parted, her colour came and went 
fitfully. 

‘It’s only the Firth of Forth, Ag., not 
of any importance beside the Mersey,’’ said 
Willie loftily. ‘* You should see the ships 
in our river. We have six miles of docks,” 
he added looking at John. 

“But that’s at Liverpool, a great big 
city. This is the country,” John answered 
quietly. 

«‘ Are we near Halleross, Mrs. Maitland ? ”’ 

‘We pass by the gate, dear. See, yonder 
is the spire of Inveresk Church. You know 
it by name, don’t you?” 

‘““Oh, yes. Mamma did me some sketches 
from memory. I recognise it quite well, 
though there are so many trees. How 
pretty it is here.”’ 

“Very, but we think it a little shut in. 
There is Halleross, Agnes, that big ivy- 
covered house just within the high wall we 
are coming to. Of course you know my 
aunt lives in it now ?”’ 

‘Yes, Miss Elizabeth Glover,’’ said Agnes 
quickly. 

‘‘She is not used to that long title; we 
call her Aunt Leesbeth,” said Mrs. Maitland. 
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‘‘ She is very anxious to see you. She was 
as much your mother’s aunt as mine long 
ago.” 

‘Tt will be delightful to see her and 
Halleross,’”’ Agnes answered with almost 
conventional seriousness. ‘‘ But how gloomy 
it looks from here; quite different from what 
I expected.” 

‘Because it is the back and is in the 
shadow. The garden lies in the sun all day 
long. But come, tell me about your journey. 
Was it very pleasant ?”’ 

‘Very comfortable, thank you. 
wearied a little, I think.” 

‘‘ It is pokey enough being boxed up in a 
little railway carriage, I tell you,’ said 
Willie promptly. ‘I am glad to get here. 
Is it far to your place ? ”’ 

‘*No, we shall be there presently. This | 
is our turnip field, and look, there is the 
house.” 

“Ts it a farm?” asked Willie with a 
curious expression on his face.’’ 

“You.” 

‘* Dad said it was a gentleman's place,”’ | 
returned the lad carelessly. ‘In England | 
farmers are not gentlemen.” | 

‘You may be mistaken, my boy,” said | 
Mrs. Maitland gently. ‘Just look how | 
Annie Laurie knows the way.”’ | 

“Why do you call her Annie Laurie ? ” 
Agnes asked. . 

‘‘ Because she was given to me when I 
was a girl. She came from Laurieston. | 
Many a day have your mother and I ridden | 
turn about on her back about the lanes, and | 
even away over the links yonder. | 

‘“* And where is Musselburgh, Mrs. Mait- | 
land? Mamma told me it was quite near.’’ 

‘So it is, only the trees hide it. You | 
will soon know it all, my dear. See, yonder | 
is Prestonpans pier and the yellow sands at | 
Aberlady.”’ | 

“It is all lovely. I have to go down to | 
Musselburgh and see Doctor Moir soon, 
mamma said.” | 

‘* Yes, my love, I know; we will talk over it | 
all soon. Here we are, and father before us. | 
There’s Effie too. I suppose the boys will 
be off to the match, John.” 

Annie Laurie walked up the avenue in a 
very dignified way and stopped of her own 
accord before the door. When the young 
girl alighted and stood for a moment looking 
on the bonnie home-like place and then away 
beyond to the blue expanse of the shining 
sea, she grew quite pale. 

‘** How it sinks into my heart,” she said 
simply, and then stooped to kiss Effie, who 
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stood shyly before her twisting her pinafore 
in her chubby fingers. There was only five 
years between them, but beside the tall 
womanly girl Effie looked even more childish 
than usual. ° 

“Come up and I will show you your 
room. Willie is off to the stable with John, 
I suppose. He will soon be friendly with 
everybody. My dear, you look very tired,” 
said Margaret Maitland. 

‘‘T am not tired, thank you,” returned 
Agnes as she followed her kind hostess up 
the wide stone stair, which looked so cool 
and clean, with its strip of bright matting 
up the centre. 

‘* Effie and you will have this room, dear ; 
it is quite large enough for you both. And 
I hope you will be very happy with us all. 
Iam to be your Aunt Margaret, and I am 
sure I shall love you very much. You are 
so like your mother.” 

‘Aunt Margaret, mamma told me how 
lovely you were, but she did not say half 


, 


| enough.”’ 


‘*Oh, my lassie, hush.” 

“It is true, and mamma said too, Aunt 
Margaret, that I was to be very helpful and 
useful to you, because you were doing what 
some kin would not.” 

‘‘ Hush, lassie, hush.’’ The tears welled 
up hot and bright in Margaret Maitland’s 
eyes. 

‘*T know it is true. I understand things 
better than I did. Mamma talked such a 
lot tome. You see, we had only each other.” 

** My bairn, it must have been very hard 
to part.” 

‘*T don’t think dying could be so hard, 
Aunt Margaret,”’ returned the girl, and her 
very hands shook. Margaret Maitland did 
not like that firm womanly self-control. It 
was too strong for one so young. She put 
her motherly arm about the slim shoulders 
and drew the sweet pale face to her motherly 
breast. 

“‘T cannot fill that place, my Nannie, 
but I know I shall love you. And you will 
be my big helpful daughter, won’t you ?” 

‘*Oh, I will be, I will be.”” In that earnest 
ery was hid the first vow of Agnes Laurie’s 
heart. 


CHAPTER IV. 
** You think your heart the bravest, 

And you call your creed divine.” 

TuerE was very little work done in the 
home of Laurieston on the Sabbath Day. 
In Michael Maitland’s youth the Day of 
Rest had not been a Day of Gladness, for 
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the blinds were kept rigidly drawn over the 
windows to exclude the sun, and the children 
were not allowed out of doors except to walk 
to and from the church. In the case of his 
own children he was not disposed to relax 
the sternness of that rigid observance, but 
their mother interposed. She would not 
consent to the house being darkened, and 
she tried to show him that to look upon 
God's beautiful world on the Sabbath Day 
could be no sin. So the bairns were allowed 
in the summer time to spend the long 
evening in the garden, after the two services 
and the Sabbath school. Mrs. Maitland 
thought that the observances of the day 


’ were too long and trying for the young 


children, but her gentle hinting had no 
effect. 

‘‘You would have the bairns grow up 
heathens, Margaret,’’ lLaurieston said 
grimly, when she pleaded once that Effie 
might be spared the afternoon service at 
least. ‘‘So long as they bide at Laurieston 
they shall observe the Lord’s Day, keep it 
as they like when they are awa’.” 

As was to be expected, the two young 
strangers from Liverpool marvelled not a 
little at the solemnity of the Sabbath in 
Scotland. Poor young things, they had 
hitherto seen but small reverence paid to it 
by their own father, who had been wont to 
sleep half the day in the house, and spend 
the evening at his club. They arrived 
at Laurieston on a Saturday, and next 
morning were awakened early, breakfast 
being at half-past seven. Before breakfast 
the ‘‘books” were brought in, and the two 
maids and the ploughmen were already 
assembled, and when the bairns had all 
taken their seats Mr. Maitland gave out the 
103rd Psalm. Agnes thought he intended 
to read it; great was her surprise when 
Aunt Margaret presently began to sing. 
Then they all joined in, Laurieston’s own 
deep bass, and John’s rich tenor, and the 
shrill, hearty notes of Watty and Effie. 
Agnes thought she had never heard a more 
sweet and pleasant sound. The window 
and the door were open for the great heat, 
and she could see out to the pleasant garden 
where the sun lay in a golden flood; she 
could even see where it kissed the sparkling 
wavelets on the shore. After the singing 
Laurieston read two chapters from the 
Proverbs, and then closing the book knelt 
down to pray. It was a prayer Agnes never 
forgot—perhaps because it was the first she 
had ever heard in the house of Laurieston ; 
or perhaps because of its after effects. She 





did not close her eyes, but kept them 
fixed on the face of Michael Maitland, 
wondering at its stern, unbending look. 
She had been taught by her mother that 
prayer meant speaking to the Lord as to a 
loving, tender Father, whose ear was ever 
open, as the Bible has it; but it seemed 
to her that her new guardian regarded God 
as a mighty and harsh Judge whom it was 
presumptuous for any creature to approach. 
There were some passages in the prayer, 
likewise, upon which she long pondered, for 
they were, to her, full of dark mystery. 
Thus did Michael Maitland pray : 
‘Almighty and ever to be revered 
Jehovah, we, the poor creatures of Thy 
providence, vile worms who do but cumber 
the ground, seek to approach Thy footstool 
once more, filled with wonder that we 
should be spared to see the light of another 
Sabbath Day. We know not why we are 
spared, and not cut off in the midst of our 
fearful iniquities, which are so many and so 
black that we dare not ask to be forgiven. 
We offer Thee our gratitude, if gratitude 
from creatures so vile can be acceptable in 
Thy sight, for Thy goodness to us, each 
one, and we humbly implore a continuance 
of that gracious bounty both for body and 
soul, if it be Thy will to grant it. But let 
the body suffer, O Lord, rather than the 
soul. If Thou seest that we need scourging 
for the cleansing of our corrupt hearts, 
scourge us, we beseech Thee, without stint. 
We would rejoice in Thy chastisement, 
because Thou hast said that Thou scourgest 
every son whom Thou receivest. We render 
devout thanks to Thee, O Great God, for 
the mercies of the night, granted to us and 
ours. We thank Thee that no member of 
it was called away without warning, maybe 
to open his eyes in the place where Thou 
cannot be gracious any more. We ask Thee 
humbly to grant to the heads of this house 
wisdom to guide it, and grace to set a 
righteous example before both young and 
old within its walls. O Lord, if it be Thy 
holy will, let none of these young children 
before Thee be vessels of Thy eternal wrath. 
Take them away from this world rather than 
that they should become servants of the 
devil. If in the unsearchable mysteries of 
Thy providence any one of these now before 
Thee should become a castaway, teach us 
not to rebel, but to submit to Thy will. 
Bless the two who have come to sojourn 
with us awhile. Give them grace to fight 
the old man within, and let them know how 
good it is to serve the Creator in the days of 
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their youth. Bless the men-servants and the 
maid-servants. Let them be none the worse 
for their service in this house. Help us all 
so to live that we shall not be able to cast 
stones at each other at the great and awful 
Day of the Lord. We ask Thy blessing on 
the service of thy Holy House this day. 
Let there be no levity, no vain imaginings in 
the hearts of those who attend upon the 
solemn ordinances of the sanctuary. Give 
Thy servant, the Minister, grace and unction 
to speak as a dying man to dying men. Let 
him not trifle with his awful responsibility. 
Again beseeching Thy pardoning grace for 
each one, we humbly leave ourselves on 
Thee. All our requests are in the name 
and for the sake of Thy Son. Amen.” 

It was with a strange sense of relief that 
Agnes rose from her knees and saw the 
yellow sunshine streaming in through the 
open door. 

“Now to breakfast, bairns,’’ said Mrs. 
Maitland cheerily. ‘Eh, it is a bonnie 
morning. The sun is like the Lord’s smile.” 

‘‘ Wheesht, mother,’’ said Michael Mait- 
land reprovingly; but his wife smiled up 
into his face. 

‘Tt is, Michael, dear. 
irreverence in the thought.” 

After breakfast the bairns were allowed 
out in the pleasant garden for a while, and 
as was their wont gathered in a cluster 
under the old thorn tree which stood in the 
middle of the grassy lawn. 

Willie Laurie had been rather amazed by 
the proceedings of the morning, all so dif- 
ferent from anything to which he had been 
accustomed. He had not been long enough 
at Laurieston to feel any restraint irksome, 
but he was a wayward, self-willed boy, and 
would not take kindly to the discipline 
maintained by Mr. Maitland. 

‘“* Do we drive to the church ?”’ he asked 
as he threw himself down on the grass. 
‘‘Isn’t that the spire away over there among 
the trees? It seems a long way.” 

‘It isn’t far, and even if it were double 
the distance father wouldn’t let us drive. 
He does not think it right to drive or ride 
on Sunday,” said Michael looking up quietly 
from his book. Michael had always a book. 
He was a student and a scholar for love. 

‘‘Oh!” said Willie expressively, and sent 
a pebble rolling down the slope. ‘‘ What’s 
the use of having horses, I say, if you can’t 
get the use of them? What do you do with 
yourselves all day ?”’ 

‘You'll soon see,” said Watty with a 
curious grin. ‘‘ At half-past ten we go away 


There is no 





to church, and it’s nearly one till we get 
back; then we have some milk and bread 
and go again from two to half-past three ; 
then Sunday School, and we come home 
to tea; then at night father gives us a 
lesson, and if we can’t say our questions 
we catch it.” 

“But I won’t do all that. I think I'll 
go down to the beach and bathe in the 
afternoon ; it is so jolly warm,” said Willie 
carelessly. 

**T don’t expect you'll get leave,” said 
John with a kind of amused smile at the 
boy. ‘Father will want you to keep Sunday 
as we do.” 

‘‘But I won’t doit. Who’s going to sit 
in church all day? Come on round to the 
stable, Watty, and let’s see the colt.” 

So Watty and he went off arm-in-arm. 
Watty needed little to persuade him to have 
a frolic of any kind. Sober John looking 
after them thought that in all likelihood the 
two would be in many a scrape together. 
When they were out of sight he looked up 
at the slender white-robed figure of Agnes 
as it leaned against the gnarled trunk of 
the old tree. She had no hat on, and her 
bright hair lay in waves on her pure broad 
brow. Her deep eyes, fixed upon the sea, 
had a far away look in them. The lad, 
forgetting his shyness, looked at the sweet 
fair face with intense interest. She was so 
fair, so sweet, so dainty, so different in all 
ways from any girl he had ever seen. 

‘‘A penny for your thoughts,” he said 
suddenly, and she gave a little start and the 
colour leaped in her cheek. 

‘‘ They were hardly worth it, perhaps.” 

‘** Because they were about Jock,” said 
Michael looking up with his rare slow smile. 

“Oh, no, they were not. I was only 
thinking how lovely it is here—and—and—” 

There was a little tremor in her voice, 
and suddenly stooping she slid down beside 
the lads on the grassy slope. She sat just 
between them—John at the one side with 
his back against the stone column of the 
old sundial, and his red cricket cap pushed 
far back on his shaggy brown hair; and 
Michael, very neat and tidy, his fair hair 
unruffied and his cuffs showing white and 
stiff below his sleeves. There was a great 
contrast between the two, though they were 
inseparable chums—Michael, the blue-eyed 
and gentle, nice, and even dainty in his ap- 
pearance and manners, though with nothing 
effeminate about him ; and John, big, awk- 
ward, lumbering, never very tidy nor ac- 
cording well with his clothes, but with a 
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suggestion of manliness and power in all. 
So they sat with the fair pale girl between 
them that sweet summer morning, with no 
foreboding of the troubled, pain-laden future 
to cast a shadow on their young hearts. 

‘‘IT was wondering whether the sea of 
glass in heaven would be lovelier than that,”’ 
said Agnes dreamily after a moment’s pause. 

John looked at her with a greater curiosity 
than before.. Michael turned round on his 
elbow too and lifted his dreamy blue eyes to 
her face. The young Maitlands, in spite 
of their strict observance of the Sabbath Day, 
were not used to hearing sacred things 
spoken of in such a way. Not that Agnes 
spoke irreverently, it was because her tone 
and words were perfectly matter-of-fact. 

‘‘Do you believe there’s a real sea in 
heaven?” John asked in his slow bashful 
way. 
‘‘Why, of course. Do you know what 
mamma says? That whatever we love to 
look at, or whatever is good and beautiful 
on earth, we shall find in heaven. Mamma 
and I used to have such long talks—she 
knows everything.” 

** But how do you know you'll ever get 
there ?”” asked John bluntly; and though 
Michael’s eyes were on his books he was 
eager to hear her answer. 

‘Jesus has gone to prepare a place for 
us,” she answered quite simply, and there 
was a long silence. 

It was a curious subject for these three 
young people to discuss; but it was one quite 
familiar to the mind of Agnes Laurie. Her 
mother, who had found so little worth 
possessing on earth, had dwelt, perhaps, 
more than others on the rest and the joys of 
the other world. Her young daughter had 
almost from her infancy been her constant 
companion, and later her close friend, to 
whom she spoke freely on all subjects save 
one. But the girl’s simple words sounded 
very extraordinary in the ears of the two 
lads beside her. 

‘“‘T wonder what father would say to that,”’ 
said Michael musingly. ‘‘ He does not believe 
anybody can be sure of going to heaven. 
Didn’t you hear him to-day about the 
castaways ?”’ 

“T thought I’d ask Aunt Margaret what 
it meant,”’ said Agnes, and again that slow, 
puzzled look came into her eyes. 

“You should ask him,” put in John 
drily, and even with a touch of bitterness. 

Discords were arising in the relationship 
between Michael Maitland and his two elder 





themselves, and their father’s creed did not 
commend itself to them. There was some- 
thing in the constant merciless abasement 
of self, in the painful appeals for mercy from 
the stern judgment of the Unseen against 
which their young souls were beginning to 
revolt. Michael Maitland, a good man, and 
a Christian according to his light, had all 
his life misrepresented God to his children. 
They feared Him as a harsh and terrible 
Being, who delighted to punish the sinner. 
The mercy and the loving tenderness of an 
all-wise Father had never been presented to 
their minds. There were many questions on 
John Maitland’s lips, but shyness kept him 
from asking them. Michael, however, shut 
his book, and turning over on his back 
fixed his big blue eyes full on the girl’s 
face. 

‘‘T say, do you believe heaven is a real 
place and all that ? Would you like to go?” 

‘‘Why, of course. It is a far better place 
than this,” answered Agnes with a mild, 
sweet surprise. ‘‘ Mamma often says this is 
just like a wayside inn, where travellers 
stay for a little before going on to the 
journey’s end.”’ 

‘“‘T say, do you feel well enough ?”’ asked 
John with a kind of rough solicitude. He 
was not used to such talk, and feared it 
meant that their new sister had not long to 
live. He could not imagine anybody in 
health speaking about things in such a way. 
In spite of some minor trials the world was 
a lovely world in the eyes of these two lads. 
But life was all before them. It is when we 
come to look back that the light of the eyes 
seems changed and dim. 

Just then Mrs. Maitland appeared at the 
door and called Agnes into the house. 

‘Queer, isn’t she, Jock?” Michael said 
when she was out of hearing. 

“Maybe; but I'll tell you what—I wish 
everybody thought like her, things would be 
different,” said John, and picking himself 
up he sauntered away down the garden path. 

Margaret Maitland watched her eldest son 
that day with a tender and watchful interest, 
which had in it a touch of amusement. She 
saw that he was wholly taken up with Agnes, 
and that she was a complete revelation to 
him. 

‘“Tt’ll do the laddies good. It'll make 
them more tender with women folk. She’ll 
help to make men of them,’ she said to 
herself. 

At bedtime, looking out for a mouthful of 
fresh air, she found John on the doorstep, 


sons. They were beginning to think for | and so had a word with him. 
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‘* Mother, this has been a nice Sunday,” 
he said impetuously. 

“IT am glad to hear you say so, John; 
sometimes you weary a little on the Sabbath 
I think.” 

She raised her white, soft hand, and 
smoothed back his hair with a gentle touch. 
These little caresses were seldom bestowed | 
when their father was by, and I suppose the 
bairns could not but notice it. 

“It is long sometimes,” he admitted. 
‘Mother, did you ever see anybody like 
her ?”’ 

‘‘ Like who? Nannie?” 

ose.” 

“In what way ?” 

‘Every way. Do you think she’ll live ? 
She’s like an angel.” 

“Live? Oh, aye! A very substantial 


angel,’ returned the mother with a sweet, 
low laugh at the boy’s conceit. ‘I’m glad 
you've taken to her, John. The boy will be 
a little troublesome.” 

‘Restless little beggar,” was John’s 
comment. ‘‘ He and Wattie will keep the 
place lively. Mother, do you know some- 
times I feel so queer. Thoughts seem to 
flood upon me. I think about the world, 
and the life we live, and sometimes about 
the future, until I get uplifted. I wish I 
knew the meaning of it all.” 

‘*My own son! God guide him,” Margaret 
Maitland said, and leaning her soft hand on 
his tall shoulder she looked deep into his 
honest eyes. It was one of those rare 
moments when mother and son came very 
near each other, so near that all the world 
besides seemed to be shut out. 





THE LESSON OF THE YEARS. 


A MIDNIGHT MEDITATION—1889-90. 


E are just passing one of those | 
divisions of time which suggest the | 
divine economy of life—the Old giving way | 
to the New. It is the law of our coming 
into God’s kingdom and glory. Strange and 
paradoxical as it may sound, eternal life 
is—eternally losing life: the things that are 
behind giving way to the things that are 
before. ‘‘ Whosoever shall lose his life 
shall preserve it ’’ is the main revelation of 
the Son of God. It is nature’s universal 
law, and corresponds with human experience. 
Could men keep their childhood’s toys 
what life would they miss! Yet do they 
keep the health, the bliss these toys touch 
into life. The true training of the nursery 
is an eternal blessing. There is never a 
lost good. 
Men lose only their early notions. 
Everybody who reflects on his childhood 
knows something of the poet’s— 
I remember, I remember, 
The fir trees dark and high ; 
I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky ! 
It was a childish ignorance, 
But now ’tis little joy 
To know I’m farther off from heaven 
Than when I was a boy. 
Yet the thoughts of boyhood as to the 
great dome above were not in vain. They 
entered into boy-life and enlarged and 
ennobled it, and gave it a measure still 





higher than the trees which seemed so 
high. 

We lose, too, our parents. Yet their power 
to purify the affections, to teach obedience, 
to train the judgment, and the upward look 
has lasting result; is part of our humanity. 

A mother’s self-sacrifice is man’s first 
revelation of the larger life. It wakens and 
trains the capacity of his nature for the 
larger sacrifice of the Son of God. It is in 
parental duties and love we first revere what 
stirs the worship of the angels of God, before 
Him that sitteth upon the throne and the 
Lamb for ever. 

It is chiefly on account of this perman- 
ence of the culture of our ideals in the 
direction of things heavenly that— 


’Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all. 


We have lost, and yet not lost the now 
past year. The subtle influences of all we 
did in its 865 days, of all we experienced in 
them will remain in us for ever. We are 
entering the inheritance of 865 more days, 
which will add to the life-riches, be they of 
earth or of heaven, we have garnered from 
those that are gone. All life indeed is the 
offspring of departed things: the blade, the 
ear, and the full corn in the ear. The 
harvest is the end of the world. 

Living is losing the old, winning the new, 
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The animal life grows out of the waste of 
yesterday. I cannot separate myself from 
this lawof God. Heis the sovereign. The 
corn of wheat must decay and die if it is not 
to abide alone. Each day is a death of 
which to-morrow is the life. We are strong 
with the strength of all that we have lost. 
We speak in new surroundings the wisdom 
of silenced voices and vanished scenes. 

This law of the individual life is the law of 
commonwealths and empires. It is by men 
gathered to the fathers that nations are what 
they are. The roots of everything we prize are 
underground. It is out of their self-denial 
that we come to have even the power of self- 
indulgence. One by one they took up their 
cross, and one by one they endured it for 
the joy set before them. 

Our to-day’s surroundings awaken in us 
joys which are just to the Great Ruler of 
the years only as they break into gratitude 
to Him who has given so much of His spirit 
to certain men who have gone before. There is 
a solemn grandeur in the parable of the seed- 
corn. Self-seeking men “abide alone’’; self- 
denying men are seed-corn of sheaves to 
give food to strengthen man. Our social 
and religious harvest is the heritage of the 
past. 

Not self-assertion and self-seeking, but 
duty and love to godly and manly things is 
the way to the higher being alike of the 
individual man and of mankind. That which 
for ever touches the heart of mankind to 
praise men is the touch of divinity in them. 
Lives after God’s own heart find human 
hearts a throne for ever. 

The reason for the permanent royalty of 
a good man is that God has given him of His 
nature. It is in a measure true of him, as 
well as of Him who created the heavens and 
the earth. 

‘‘ They shall perish ; but thou continuest. 
And, they all shall wax old as doth a 
garment; and as a mantle shalt thou roll 
them up. As a garment, and they shall be 
changed. But thou art the same, and thy 
years fail not.” 

Perhaps the most solemn confirmation 
of the Gospel of Christ is found in the 
character of those things about men which 
“must remain.”’ 

The old year tolls to its grave and the 
new year welcomes with pealing chimes 
this law of God under which we live, true 
alike of the body and the spirit—the in- 
dividual and the nation; a law which 
Christ alone can teach us and help us to 





conform to with dignity, and blessedness, and 
victory. This is the great lesson learnt in 
the school of Christ: the strength gained 
by simple fellowship with His heart; the 
wisdom to which we are awakened and 
conformed. 

Our royalty in the Kingdom of God 
depends on this. The only persons who 
can ever exercise natural and _ lasting 
dominion over spirits are those who have 
slain themselves. It is by lost life we find 
the royal thing God designs for us. What 
kingdoms, everlasting, does the world’s heart 
afford to men who have any of the life-losing 
beauty of the Cross. “If we suffer with 
Him, we shall also reign together.”” Every 
lesson of the hearthstone, and every lesson 
of history whispers the universal, the infinite 
truthfulness of the teaching of Jesus. The 
way to a new earth, the way to that royal 
manhood to which true men for ever respond 
ascribing to it blessing, and dominion, and 
power, is to so love duty as to lose self 
in it. This is the life of the Cross, the life 
beloved of God, and of all that is good and 
eternal in His human creatures. 

Each man of the race, as a private indi- 
vidual, as a public functionary, however 
high, however humble, must live this life if 
his life is ever to be the life the Creator calls 
life. Of the happy day when this has come 
to pass, and man is beyond the reach of the 
seduction of selfishness, it is that our great 
poet sings 
For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 


Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that 
would be ; 





Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and the battle- 
flags were furl’d 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 

There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful 
realm in awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal 
law, 


For I doubt not thro’ the ages one increasing purpose 
and thoughts of men are widen’d with the process 
of the suns. 

Yet not by mere “‘ process of the suns ”’ are 
we to reach this earthly Paradise, but oly 
by the mind which was in Christ Jesus. He 
has announced the great way to it in the 
law, ‘* He that will lose his life, shall find 
it.” Those words, like new year bells, 

‘* Ring out the false, ring in the true.” 
May the new year find us daily more and 
more acquitting ourselves so as to please 
Him, and to co-work with Him in His great 
salvation of ourselves and of the world. 
8S. T. A. 
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THE LOVE OF CHILDHOOD. 
By ARTHUR L. SALMON. 


T has been supposed that the love of | for their elders; and this is difficult to con- 
childhood has taken form of late years, | tradict, as we had not the pleasure of 
as a more real and powerful sentiment than | knowing these old people when they them- 


ever before. 


The world, which we fancy to | selves were young. 


But there is no question 


be growing old, and which is, at least, old | that love itself can have no hand in the 
in its departure from innocence, likes to | spoiling of a‘ child’s character; the more 


notice that purity which it has lost, that | 


fresh faith and simplicity which is so far 
from its jaded sceptical spirit. Men exclaim 
with deep feeling— 

O what a wilderness were this sad world 

If man were always man, and never child ! 
There is a real pathos in the regard which 
tired worldlings give to children, longing to 
return themselves to the same state of free- 


dom, and to cast off the worry of many | 


cares. And it is more especially this kind 
of regard for which the present age is 
noticeable. For artistic purposes, also, the 
child plays a very important part in our pre- 
sent-day literature. Mrs. Burnett's ‘Little 
Lord Fauntleroy” is a striking instance 
of what a faithful picture of child-life can do 
with the public; and the press has teemed 
with similar works lately. Our poetry also 


is fain to delineate childhood in its tenderest | 


hues. Mr. Swinburne is the acknowledged 


laureate of babyhood. Flas he not given us, | 





| 


among many similar pieces, those three | 


roundels which should be the delight of 
every mother, on a baby’s feet, a baby’s 
hands, a baby’s eyes? The novelist, Mr. 
Louis Stevenson, has also devoted his most 
successful poetry to young boy-life. 

But the love of childhood, though its 
attainment to the dignity and importance of 
a social and religious factor is a compara- 
tively modern event, is by no means peculiar 
to modern times. In the first place, it is a 
universal natural instinct, though there are 
unnatural abortions which possess it not ; 





loving the parent, the better the child’s 
chances. It is that foolish weakness and 
lazy yielding to every passing caprice which 
does the mischief; and this, in its effects, is 
more like hatred to the child than love, or, 
at least, culpable indifference to it. It is 
notorious that families which are spoken of 
as spoiled, because the parents have been 
overflowing with indulgence to their children, 
often turn out well; while those in which 
the flow of affections has been checked, and 
a preternatural reverence insisted on, are 
often social failures. There cannot be too 
much love in home-life, and it is better that 
it should operate too freely than that it 
should be checked or in any way repressed. 
But love should operate in the interest of 
the child’s future, and the elements of 
character which will go to make that future 
dignified and blessed, not of mere passing 
humours. 

This so-called spoiling of children is by 
no means a new feature in society ; we can 
trace it back to Grecian ages, to go no farther. 
Readers of Plutarch will recollect a saying 
of Themistocles, for which no one will think 
the less of him. The hero of Salamis gave 
utterance to the following words: ‘“ This 
child,’’ he said (referring to his little son), 
‘is greater than any man in Greece; for 
the Athenians command the Greeks, I com- 
mand the Athenians, his mother commands 
me, and he commands his mother.’”’ Such 


| a manly confession of the unconscious power 


in the second place, it is a spiritual affection. | 


Beyond certain limits it may become morbid 
and baneful to its objects. A serious 
charge has been laid to the doors of the 
present generation; it has been said that 
the children of to-day are universally spoiled, 
and suffer in consequence by prematurely 
becoming unchildlike. That children become 
old wofully soon is a manifest fact, and the 
world is undeniably the sufferer by losing 
much of the freshness of childhood. Old 
people tell us that children were happier and 
better when they were taught more respect 





exerted by childhood should add a fresh 
laurel to the great Greek. Grecian litera- 
ture, though it gives us some exquisite 
references to child-life, does not often touch 
on it in a sentimental spirit, as the moderns 
do. The heroes long to return to early 
manhood, but not to childhood. Men were 
all young in those days—children in fresh- 
ness and simplicity, children in their vices 
as in their virtues. The mother who bore 
the most children was a proud woman, for 
she contributed to the greatness of the State. 
Children were valued and trained as future 
warriors, and the girls as future mothers. 
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Education, after very early childhood, was 
entrusted to the State. When the Spartan 
boys were taught to steal, it was not to train 
them in immorality, but merely in cunning 
and dexterity ; theft was really impossible, 
as all goods were common to all. Every- 
thing was for utility in this scheme ; there 
was even a community of children, as of 
property. This last and most unnatural 
feature was one, among others, which the 
Communists of France in the first Revolution 
attempted to revive. 

Of the few direct references to childhood 
in Greek literature, Homer naturally gives 
us the best. The familiar episode of Hector 
and Andromache has often been spoken of 
as the finest bit of writing in the ‘Iliad’; 
and whether we agree with this estimate or 
not, it is undoubtedly the most touching. 

The hero, resting awhile from the toils 
of battle, goes clad in his armour to find his 
wife ; and after words of earnest conversa- 
tion with her, in which she forebodes his 
coming fate, he reaches forth his arms to 
take the child, 

His yet unwean’d and helpless little one, 

Fair as the star of morn. 
But the boy is frightened at his father’s 
shining armour and shaking plumes; and 
the father, smiling to the mother in fond 
delight, takes off the crested helmet, and 
receiving the child with many kisses in his 
arms, prays to the gods for his welfare. 

One sweet reference to childhood occurs 
in a tantalizing fragment from Sappho— 
those lines in which she speaks of Hesperus 
as ‘‘ bringing all things back,” bringing the 
sheep and the goats home to their shelter, 
and the baby to the mother’s breast. 
Another poet who is rather a name than a 
distinct personality to us, Simonides, has 
left us a beautiful fragment which may be 
mentioned in connection with this subject. 
Danae, the mother of Perseus, had been 
exposed on the ocean by her father, in an 
open chest, together with her child. Stricken 
with terror, rather for the child’s sake than 
for her own, she prays over the helpless 
babe— 

O my child, 
What sorrow wrings my breast ! 
While thou art sunk so deep 
In infancy’s calm sleep ; 
Launched in this joyless ark, 
Bronzed-fastened, glimmering-dark, 
Yet, pillowed on thy tangled hair, 
Thou slumber’st, nor dost care 
For billows past thee bounding, 


Nor breezes shrilly sounding, 
Laid in thy mantle red, sweet face, how fair ! 


In addition to such proofs that the Greeks 





fully recognised the beauty and touching 
innocence of childhood, let us recollect that 
they also deified childhood; for what is 
Cupid (the Greek Eros) but the deification 
of childhood? He is more generally 
regarded as the personification of playful 
love; but as the offspring of Jupiter and 
Venus, of strength and of beauty, he meant 
something besides. As for his arrows, are 
not the glances of young children very 
arrows to the hearts of those that love 
childhood ? and does not the very word 
recall the expression of the Psalmist, « Like 
as the arrows in the hand of the giant, even 
so are the young children ?”’ 

Swedenborg, in his book on the Future 
Life, represents that children who die enter 
heaven still as children, but are educated 
there till they reach early manhood, in which 
state they remain to all eternity. He tells 
us that they are delivered to the care of 
angels of the female sex, who in the life of 
the body loved infants tenderly, and at the 
same time loved God. He says that ‘ it 
was granted him to see little children most 
elegantly clothed, having their breasts 
adorned with garlands of flowers, resplendent 
with the most pleasing and celestial colours, 
which also encircled their tender arms.” 

The good angels, he tells us, gather 
flowers and weave garlands, with which they 
adorn little children ; but those that are evil 
cannot bear to see little children, and as 
soon as they do see them are inflamed with 
a cruel desire to hurt them. How true this 
is also of men and women! As an example 
of the difference between the earthly training 
of the young and the heavenly, he tells us, 
‘*T was once in the streets of a great city, 
and saw little boys fighting with each other, 
whilst the crowd which flocked around them 
enjoyed the sight exceedingly; and I was 
informed that their parents themselves 
excited the children to such combats. The 
good spirits and angels, who saw through 
my eyes what was passing, were so shocked, 
that I perceived their horror, and saw that 
it was caused especially by the conduct of 
the parents who incited their children to 
such things. They said that in this way 
parents extinguish in early life all the 
mutual love, and all the innocence, which 
infants receive from the Lord, and initiate 
them into hatred and revenge ; and therefore 
that they studiously exclude their children 
from heaven, where there is nothing but 
mutual love.’’ There is something more in 
these words than the visionary fancies of a 
mystic; they remind us of what Christ 
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Himself said with regard to offending His 
little ones. Yet it is impossible to walk 
the streets of a city without meeting similar 


scenes to those which so shocked the soul of 


Swedenborg; and it is always the elders 
that incite the children to strike and wound 
each other. The man who can encourage 


and enjoy such scenes must be lost to all | 


true manliness, and the responsibility he 
incurs is too terrible to contemplate. To 
urge children to strike each other is hardly 
less base than to strikg them oneself— 
perhaps it is more so. 

Was it not Jean Paul who said “I love 
God and every little child?” Charles 
Dickens also expressed a true affection for 
children when he said, ‘‘ I love these little 
people, and it is nota slight thing when they, 
who are so fresh from God, love us.” 
Thackeray, we well know, used to feel his 
eyes grow dim when they gazed on little 
children; and Sir Walter Scott loved to 
have them about him. A very different man 
from either, the Frenchman, Victor Hugo, 
had a passion for infancy that led him con- 
tinually to celebrate it in verse and prose. 
A book entitled the ‘‘ Book of Mothers ” has 
been compiled from his poems. The infinite 
tender touches which occur throughout his 
novels must be familiar to all readers. ‘‘ As 
a bird twitters,’ he writes, ‘‘so a child 
prattles ; but it is the same hymn that both 
are expressing—a hymn indistinct and in- 
articulate, but full of profound meaning 
‘* Around the rags of childhood there is a 
halo of light.”” Two of the most beautiful 
of Charles Lamb’s essays, ‘‘ Dream Children” 
and the “Child Angel,’’ bear reference to 
childhood. As for the poet Shelley, he 
believed that children bring with them revela- 
tions from the unseen world (a platonic idea), 
and he would gaze earnestly at babies in the 
street in order to read this message. An 
earlier poet, William Blake, had inaugurated 
the poetry of childhood as a distinct literary 
branch ; and of their kind his ‘“‘Songs of 
Innocence”’ have never been surpassed. 
Wordsworth has given us some lovely child- 
pictures, too many to mention; and Long- 
fellow and Whittier teem with such poems. 

One of the best writers of and for child- 
hood was the Dane, Hans Christian Ander- 
sen. Many of his tales are perfect prose- 
poems. Child-life in these stories is treated 
with a loving and faithful hand, and with a 
suggestiveness which can only be fully appre- 
ciated by maturer readers. There is an 





American writer who possesses a character- 
istic in common with the Dane—namely, 
Nathanael Hawthorne. He has the same 
faculty of writing tales with a double-entendre, 
saying one thing and conveying another at 
the same time. His stories seem to ‘“ float- 
double, swan and shadow.’ The most 
perfect of his tales of childhood is un- 
doubtedly the ‘‘ Snow Image.” In this 
little story two children raise a snow image, 
and their childish faith works a miracle, inas- 
much as the little snow-girl becomes alive, 
and runs around the garden playing with 
them. But the marvel wrought by inno- 
cence and trustfulness will not bear the 
rude light which the matter-of-fact father 
brings to bear on it; and the little snow- 
maiden melts away into muddy water before 
the fire. How many a childish ideal is thus 
shattered ! 

There is a beautiful thing told by a writer 
in *‘ Notes and Queries, * who says: ‘I have 
been told that the poor Hindoos have a 
belief that little children are never exposed 
to danger from the bites of venomous 
serpents, and that the reason they give is, 
that the serpent is a very wise animal, and 
knows that it ought not to injure little 
children, because they are innocent of sin.” 
If this fancy were true we might say that 
the serpent has far more consideration than 
many human beings; for otherwise, what 
should we hear of cruelty to children ? After 
dwelling on so many expressions of love for 
helpless infancy, it is humiliating to have to 
come down to ‘matters of reality and of 
every day occurrence. Horrible as the 
thought is, yet these bright pictures have 
their reverse ; and those who enquire into 
the matter will be sickened at the amount 
of deliberate cruelty to the young that exists 
among us. What can be more sad than to 
think that it is necessary to protect the 
child from its father, the child from its 
mother? The very brutes fight to the death 
for their children, and so, thank God ! would 
many human parents; but there are some 
that sink lower than the beasts. One of the 
first requisites for a happy state of society 
must be a universal tenderness for childhood; 
without this men are not men, nor women 
women. Christianity gives this, as it gives 
all other virtues; but to be kind to a child 
is something less than a virtue—it is some- 
thing whose contrary ought to be absolutely 
impossible. That such is not the case is a 
loathsome blot on our poor fallen humanity. 
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By THE REV. 


HE Holy Scriptures—or collection of 

Books commonly called the Bible—do not 
afford us very much information with regard 
to the Pharaoh who oppressed the Israelites, 
and by their forced labour constructed his 
‘store cities,’ Pithom and Raamses. It 
will be our endeavour in the following pages 
to put before the reader some further in- 
formation which has been gleaned regarding 
this great Pharaoh, by those researches 
among the ruins of Egypt which, ever since 
the beginning of the century, have attracted 


Head of Seti I., father of Rameses II. 
(From the photograph of the mummy.) 


s0 much attention, and yielded results the 
interest and importance of which can hardly 
be exceeded by any other archeological 
discoveries. 


Rameses II.—for that was his name—is 


contained in the first two chapters of the | 
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HUTCHINSON, B.A. 
Book of Exodus. 
we read as follows : 
‘‘ Now there arose a new king over Egypt 
who knew not Joseph. And he said unto 
his people, Behold, the children of Israel 
are more and mightier than we: come let 
us deal wisely with them ; lest they multiply, 
and it come to pass, when there falleth out 
any war, they also join themselves unto our 
enemies and fight against us and get them 
out of the land. Therefore they did set 
over them task-masters to afflict them with 
their burdens. And they built for 
Pharaoh store-cities, Pithom and 
s”’ (revised version). The 


In the first chapter, v. 8, 


Raamses 
narrative then refers to the growing 
numbers of the Israelites and the 
abhorrence of the Egyptians for them. 
For the Shepherds, as they called 
them, were an abomination to the 
Egyptians; and this is the reason 
why a separate district (Goshen) was 
originally assigned to them, a place 
where they would meet, not with 
Egyptians, but pastoral people like 
themselves. They were called by 
Egyptians ‘‘ the unclean ’’—perhaps 
in the same sarcastic tone in which 
we speak of “the great unwashed,” 
but perhaps for some religious rea- 


son. Then follows the murderous 
edict from his headquarters at 
San Tanis, by which Rameses 


vainly sought to exterminate his 
troublesome slaves, who probably 


began to manifest signs of dis- 
content. The second chapter tells 


us of the providential escape of the 
infant Moses, and the adoption by the 
kindly daughter of the grim Oppres- 
sor. Moses, on growing up to man- 
hood—after receiving an education 
in the University of On or Heliopolis 
—saw the burden of his people, 
killed an Egyptian for smiting one 
of his fellow-countrymen, and is 
forced, in order to save his life, to flee from 
the face of Pharaoh. He then makes 
Midian his home. After this we read 


| (Exodus II., v. 28) as follows : 
All that the sacred record tells us of | 


“And it came to pass in the course of 
those many days, that the King of Egypt 
died.”’ So the hateful oppressor was dead ; 
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and Moses is now called upon by God 
to return to the land of Egypt and ful- 
fil the divine commission of deliver- 

ing His people from servitude. We 
are not told who the next Pharaoh 
was — the monarch before 
whom the meek man of God 
and his more fluent brother 
pleaded for God's people, and 





Whe 


Ruins of Temple at Karnac looking West. 
Obelisk of Queen Hatasu in foreground. 


whose heart was hardened. 

It may here be remarked, by way 
of explanation, that the word Pha- 
raoh is an ancient title of the Kings 
of Egypt, and signifies ‘“‘ The Great 
House”; a corresponding modern 
phrase is the Sublime Porte, used for 
the Sultan of Turkey. 


A few years ago M. Naville, working | 


under the direction of the Egyptian Ex- 
ploration Fund, discovered and brought 
once more to the light the ancient store- 
city Pithom, with vaults of brick for storing 
the grain. 


Now we know, from other sources, that 


he was succeeded on the throne by one | 
of his younger sons, Merenptah ; hence | 


Merenptah was the Pharaoh of the Exodus. 
On ascending the throne of his father, 
Merenptah was probably a mere boy. His 
bust, now at the Boulak Museum near 
Cairo, betrays a weak vacillating face, and 
thus confirms his character as indicated 
by his conduct during the plagues. 
necessary to clearly distinguish between 
the Pharaoh of the Oppression and the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus, for, as we have 
shown, they are two distinct persons, but 


they are sometimes confused together. It | 


is with the former alone that we are now 
concerned. 


From the inscriptions it ap- | 
peared that Rameses II. was the founder | 
of the city; and thus it was proved that | 
he was the Pharaoh of the oppression. | 


It is | 

















| It will be our endeavour to give some 
| account of this great man, and possibly to 
| represent him in a more favourable light, 
| by putting before the reader a few results of 

gleanings from papyrus writings and in- 
scriptions so ably translated from hiero- 
glyphics by a number of distinguished 
scholars in England, France, and Germany ; 
and also to speak briefly of the works 
constructed under his command—for, like 
some of his illustrious predecessors, he was 
a great builder and has left mighty and 
enduring monuments to tell of his greatness 
to posterity, some of which may be ranked 
among the wonders of the world. We will, 
as far as possible, let the inscriptions and 
records speak for themselves, and shall 
quote largely therefrom. Among the 
various questions which naturally suggest 
| themselves, are the following :— 


| (1.) Who was he, and what were his family? 
| (2.) Whatwas he like in personal appearance? 
(3.) What opinion can we form of his character? 


| (4.) What did he do for Egypt ? 
| The last question will lead us on to saya 


ive 
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few words about the state of the country 
in regard to religion, science, and art. 

On all these points we have—thanks to 
the Egyptologists—more or less information. 
First, with regard to his family, Rameses II. 
was the son of Seti I. and grandson of 
Rameses I. To begin with the grandfather, 
Rameses I. was the founder of the XIX. 
dynasty, which is included under ‘‘ The New 
Empire,” a-period which witnessed a 
brilliant revival in art and literature, and 
during which the boundaries of the empire 
were extended by conquest. He was a 
soldier, and on the death of the last 
Pharaoh (Horemheb) of the previous dynasty, 
at a time when the kingdom was thrown 
into a ferment of disorder, seized the reins 
of government and became Pharaoh. In a 
time of revolution a man of action was 
needed. Egyptian history is especially apt 
to repeat itself, and in the rebellion of 
Arabi Pasha we had not very long ago a 
reflection of events which have many times 
mirrored themselves in the waters of the 
stream of time. It was probably about 
1400 B.C. when this bold, vigorous man 
found himself on the throne. Let us note 
these warlike and daring features in the | 
man, for they also will be reflected in the | 
persons of his son and grandson. But he 
had not been elected by the people, nor was 
he of royal blood, facts which were by no 
means in his favour. To remedy the latter 
defect he made an alliance with the old 





royal house by marrying his son Seti I. to 
a noble princess, Tuaa by name, of whose 


royalty there was no doubt, for she was 
descended from the illustrious Thothmes III. 
On the maternal side she claimed royal 
descent, for her mother was the far-famed 
and beautiful Ti, wife of Amenophis III. 
(Memnon of the Greeks), described in an 
inscription as ‘‘the marvel, the daughter 
of the chief of Naharania ’ (Mesopotamia). 
And so in those days, long before Homer 
sang of Helen and roy, people were by no 
means insensible to the charms of a beautiful 
woman, especially if she were a princess. 
The record of this alliance between Egypt 
and Mesopotamia, which proved a great 
source of trouble owing to the religious views 
of the Princess, has been discovered and 
translated. It is preserved on a tablet. A 
worshipper of Baal, she remained faithful 
to the religion of her fatherland, and so 
far influenced the next Pharaoh that he 
effected a religious revolution in Egypt. It 
was he who introduced the worship of the 
sun’s disc, to the exclusion of all other gods, 
and changed his name to Kuenaten (lucid as 
the sun’s disc). By these changes the 
priests and people were so offended that he 
transferred his court to Tel-el-Amarna 
in middle Egypt. But however odious 
the change to his subjects, we perceive 
that it marked a great advance upon the poly- 
theism apparently so prevalent. And heseems 
to have reigned happily in his new court ; for 
in one inscription, remarkable for language 
of simple affection, we find him explaining : 
‘‘ Sweet love fills my heart for the Queen, 
for her young children, grant a great age to 
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the Queen Nefer-i-Thi in long years; 
may she keep the hand of Pharaoh.’ 
We have also extant inscriptions telling 
of the manner in which the Queen 
(daughter of Ti) prays to her one god. 
‘* Thou dise of the sun,” she says, ‘ there 
is none beside thee,’’ and many other words 
of adoration. It is true we find Egyptian 
hymns or prayers addressed to the one 
Supreme Being as ‘the One, the only 
One” ; but how far such pure and elevated 
conceptions prevailed it is hard to say. 
But we must not linger over these interest- 
ing questions. Seti being thus allied to 
the old royal line, was immediately admitted 
to the throne and reigned as co-regent 
with his father. Rameses I. was not even 
a pure Egyptian. The blood of the Hyksos 
—the hateful shepherd kings—ran in his 
veins. One of these shepherd kings, pro- 
bably Apophis, was reigning in Joseph’s 
time; but the uncivilised conquerors who 
usurped the throne of Egypt, after reigning 
500 years, were driven away by Aahmes, 
founder of the New Empire. 


We can | 


now better estimate the meaning 
of the words previously quoted 
referring to a “new king which 
knew not Joseph,” or in other 
words, refused to look with a 
friendly eye upon the sons of Jacob. 
A shepherd king being of semitic 
race would feel sympathy with a 
kindred people like the Hebrews ; 
and we are not surprised at the 
kind treatment they received—apart 
from Joseph’s valuable qualifica- 
tionsasa ruler. But with Rameses 
the case would be different. He 
wanted in every way to appear an 
orthodox Egyptian ruler, to bean 
Egyptian of Egyptians. Besides, 
in the intervening years, about 400, 
the colonists had increased to an 
alarming extent. This is what 
might be expected from the mar- 
vellous fertility of the Egyptian soil, 
the effects of which on new-comers 
from less favoured regions would be 
very marked. At the time of the 
Exodus they numbered 600,000 
adult males, and it is quite possible 
that in the time of Rameses II. 
the foregoing population—some of 
whom were used as auxiliary troops 
—may have constituted a third of 
the population. And is it not 
a fact that, even in these cosmopo- 
litan days, a large foreign popu- 
lation is a source of trouble and danger 
to a community? In America, for in- 
stance, Chinese and negroes are a source 
of anxiety. 

Shortly after his accession, Rameses I. 
made war upon the Kheta or Hittites, a 
powerful and warlike people living to the 
north of Egypt, of whose empire many 
interesting relics have of late years been 
discovered. 

We now pass on to Seti I., father of the 
great Oppressor. This Pharaoh whose 
throne name added, according to custom, 
at his coronation, was Merenptah (beloved 
of the god Ptah), proved unfortunate in his 
family name, which was taken from Set, 
the god of the shepherd kings (Typhon of 
the Greeks). Therefore to conciliate priests 
and people, to whom it was odious, he 
wisely changed it to Osiri Merenptah, thus 
calling himself after the deeply venerated 
Osiris, the good god (Unnefer), who protected 
Egypt, instead of after Set, who was at that 
| time regarded as the spirit of sin and 
darkness. 
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Seti I. was a great warrior, and continued blood) was the future Rameses IL., the 
the military campaigns of his father. He Oppressor. 
took up arms against the Asiatics and made But Seti was also a great builder—or 
war with the Shashu, or Arabs—doubtless would have been had he lived long enough— 
as fierce and undaunted then as their and the wealth and booty which poured into 
descendants who fought so bravely against Egypt after his successful campaigns were 
our army in the Soudan—also against the largely devoted to the Temples and their 
Libyans and Ethiopians. The sculptures gods. 
represent him fighting hand to hand with His greatest work was the famous “ Hall 
his enemies, and they also tell us the names of Columns,” alluded to above, in the 
of places which he visited; it is highly Temple of Amen at Thebes, known as the 
interesting to find among these such well- Temple of Karnac, of which we give illus- 
known Bible names as Canaan, Migdol, and trations. This sanctuary was founded by 
Kadesh. The battles of Seti are recordedin Amenemhat, a Pharaoh of the twelfth 
painting and sculpture on the outer face of dynasty. It is therefore very ancient and 
the North wall of the famous “Hall of takes us back to times anterior to Abraham. 
Columns’’ at the Temple of Amen at It was completed by Rameses II. This 
Karnac. An inscription here tells how he great hall contains 134 columns, twelve 
delighted in war for its own sake, part of of which are sixty-two feet high, and 
which reads thus: ‘‘ The joy of the king is nearly thirty-eight feet in circumference, 
to undertake the battle, and his delight is to and the remainder forty-two feet high. 
dash into it . . . He slays with one stroke, Huge and massive as they are, they yet 
and spares none among them.’”’ On this possess the graceful character of the 
wall we find a record of his numerous beautiful lotus, or water lily, from which the 
victories. In each of his campaigns it was curved capitals derive their shape. 
his custom to take with him one of his sons, Speaking of the Hall of Columns, Fergusson 
to fight by his side. The one who went says: ‘The culminating point and climax 
with him into Libya (and thus received, as of all this group is the hypostyle hall of 
it were, his ‘‘ baptism,’’ not “ of fire,’’ butof Manephthah (Seti)... No language can 
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convey an idea of its beauty, and no artist 
has yet been able to reproduce its form so 
as to convey to those who have not seen it 
an idea of its grandeur. The mass of its 
central piers, illumined by a flood of light 
from the clerestory, and the smaller pillars 
of the wings gradually fading into obscurity, 
are so arranged and lighted as to convey an 
idea of infinite space; and, at the same 
time, the beauty and massiveness of the 
forms, and the brilliancy of their coloured 
decorations all combine to stamp this as 
the greatest of man’s architectural works, 
but such a one as it would be impossible to 
reproduce except in such a climate and in 
that individual style in which and for which 
it was created.” 

Again, in speaking of the great temple at 
Karnac, the same authority says: ‘‘ We have 
thus in this one temple a complete history of 
the style during the whole of its most flourish- 
ing period; and either for interest or for 
beauty it forms such a series as no other coun- 
try and no other age can produce. Besides 
those buildings mentioned above, there are 
other temples to the north, to the east, and 
more especially to the south, and pylons 
connecting them, and avenues of sphinxes 
extending for miles, and enclosing walls and 
tanks, and embankments—making up such 


a group as no city ever possessed before | 


or since. §t. Peter, with its colonnades 
and the Vatican make up an immense 
mass; but as insignificant in extent as 
in style, when compared with this glory 
of ancient Thebes and its surrounding 
temples.” 

Seti also began temples at Abydos, 
Memphis, Heliopolis, and Goorneh; but 
his reign not being a long one nearly all 
were left unfinished. The picture on page 31 
represents part of the temple at Karnac, built 
by Amenemhat and partly by Rameses II. It 
shows some beautiful columns designed 
from stems of waterplants tied together in a 
bundle, while the capital resembles the bud 
of the sacred lotus, of which Egyptians 
were so fond. These beautiful, fragrant 
flowers figure very largely in Egyptian 
paintings ; we see ladies wearing them on 
their heads. 

On “‘ being gathered to his fathers ’’ Seti 
was buried in his rock-cut tomb (explored 
by Belzoni, who published a description of 
it; hence it has been called ‘ Belzoni’s 
tomb”); this was situated in the valley of 
Biban-el-Moulouk, or ‘‘ The tombs of the 
kings,” at Thebes. Its chambers are painted 
with strange mythological legends. His 





sarcophagus now rests in Sir John Soane’s 
Museum at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. But his 
body was not discovered in the tomb, 
What became of it, and how it was found, 
we propose to relate in a second paper. 
The features of this Pharaoh may be 
seen in some of the best bas-reliefs. One 
writer thus describes him: ‘A _ brow 
reclining, a languid eye, a nose strongly 
arched, a deep hollow beneath them that 
throws a round chin into accent—all are 
there. He strikes involuntarily the same 
attitude of calm contemplation; or even 
pleasant reverie. His head, as preserved by 
the embalmers, bears out the above de- 
scription. He now lies not ‘in state,” but 
ticketed along with other ‘specimens ” in 
the museum at Boulak; but we will not say 
more about his mummy just now. 

It is difficult to reconcile the fierce war- 
like qualities ascribed to him in the in- 
scriptions in these features; but it must be 
remembered that he was born in the midst 
of war, and that his was a military education 
imparted by his parent. 

The Egyptian people were naturally of a 
peaceful and mild disposition, cultivating 
their land and building their temples rather 
than thirsting for war and bloodshed. But 
the royal family we are now considering 
were not true Egyptians, hence their greater 
fierceness. 

But we must pass on to the Oppressor 
himself. The records treating of Rameses 
II, are so numerous that even of his child- 
hood we are not left in ignorance. At the 
early age of ten he was made governor of 
Egypt, and soon after entering into his teens 
was allowed, as co-regent, to share the illus- 
trious throne of his father. In an inscription 
on the temple at Abydos, Rameses speaks thus 
of his early years: ‘‘ The Lord of all (i.e., 
Seti), he himself nourished me and brought 
me up. I was but a little boy before I 
attained to the government; then he gave 
over to me the country. . . . I was 
solemnly inducted as eldest son into the 
dignity of heir to the throne on the seat of 
the earth-god Seb, and I gave my orders as 
chief of the life-guards and of the warriors 
on chariots. Then my father showed me 
publicly to the people. I was a boy on his 
lap when he spoke thus: ‘ I will have him 
crowned as king, for I will behold his 
excellence while I am yet alive.’ Then 
came forward the officials of the court to 
place the double crown on my head, and my 
father said: ‘ Place the regal circlet on his 
brow.’”” And again we read the father’s 
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Part of the Hall of Columns, Karnac. 


instructions to his newly-crowned boy. The 
words (if we may trust them) are instructive, 
for they indicate a regard for the welfare of 
subjects such as we should hardly expect to 
find in a despot of those days—so long 
before the idea of responsible and represen- 
tative government. Rameses thus relates 


them: ‘‘ While he still remained on earth | 


he spoke of me thus: ‘Let him raise up 
what has fallen into decay ; let him take care 


of the people; yet did he leave me in the 
house of the women.” During the reigns 
of Seti and Rameses I., which were so much 
taken up with wars, the temples and other 
works left by the eighteenth dynasty must 
necessarily have fallen into decay, and 
probably the revenues mostly went to supply 
sinews of war. 

It goes without saying that the son of Seti 
and the royal Tuaa was hailed with delight 
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by a servile court, priesthood, and people. 
Such was the infatuation, that they hailed 
him as being more divine than human, and 
if the child was father to the man his 
features must have been exquisitely beautiful. 
Human emotions were the same then as 
now ; and we can well appreciate even now 
after more than 8,000 years the father’s 
pride in showing to the people his handsome 
boy. Similarly, we read that one of the 
unfortunate sons of Herod and the lovely 
Marianne was so beautiful as to have been 
almost worshipped as a god by the people. 
And as Rameses grew to manhood he 
encouraged this superstitious idea, and 
placed his own image between the great 
gods Ra and Tum; but, to do him justice, 
even in this apparently impious act, he was 
only carrying Egyptian ideas of the king one 
step further, for the Pharaoh was always 
regarded as the earthly representative and 
vice-regent of Ra, the sun god. 

There is an old tradition, according to 
which the favourite daughter of Rameses, 
who had adopted Moses (and who, according 
to Josephus, exercised no little authority in 
the government of the country), brought to 
the king her adopted child, now a boy, saying 
she intended him to be heir to the throne 
(was it in jest?), upon which the monarch 
took the child to himself and playfully put 
the royal diadem on his head, which was no 
sooner done than the child dashed the crown 


to the ground and trod on it! A priest who | 


witnessed this ill-omened piece of play was 
so horrified that he would have slain the 
child on the spot had not his fair protector 
rushed forward to save him a second time 
from an early death. 

It is believed that Rameses was about 
thirty years old when he began to reign 
alone, and as he reigned for sixty-seven 
years, he must have been ninety-seven when 
his eventful life came to a close. Brugsch 
believes that at the time of the adoption of 
Moses, Rameses was thirty-six years old and 
in the sixth year of his reign. This would 
well agree with the Old Testament chrono- 
logy. For, suppose Moses was twenty-one 
when he went out from the University of On, 
in Heliopolis, saw the burdens of his country- 
men, and slew the Egyptian, Rameses would | 
then be fifty-seven. Then, by the time Moses 
came back from the home of his father-in- 
law in Midian, where he stayed forty years, 





the king would be ninety-seven, at which 
age he died. 

According to Diodorus, blindness came 
upon the aged monarch in his last years. 


' 


This being unendurable, he preferred ‘to put 
an end to his life with his own hands—an 
act greatly admired by his subjects and 
others as a fitting close to his earthly career. 
But one cannot help wondering whether 
they were not just getting a little tired 
of the vain monarch, who would thus be 
unable effectually to discharge his high 
office. 

We have said that the Oppressor was 
descended from the Hyksos kings, who were 
ruling in Joseph’s time (and probably also 
when Abraham came to Egypt). In proof 
of this we have the famous “tablet of 
400 years,’’ discovered by Mariette Bey 
among the ruins of the tempie of Set ab 
San Tanis, in Zoan. A vignette on the 
upper part of this memorial slab represents 
Rameses making an offering to the god Set, 
or Sutekh, who, it will be remembered, was 
the chief deity of the shepherds. Part of 
this inscription tells us that ‘‘ His majesty 
ordered that a great tablet of stone be made 
in the great name of his fathers, for the sake 
of setting up the name of the father of his 
fathers.”’ . In this valuable record we find 
Rameses tracing his descent from a certain 
shepherd king, Set-Aa-peh-peh Nubti, who 
reigned 400 years before. This Pharaoh 
reigned before Apophis, who was probably 
Joseph’s Pharaoh. We thus learn that he 
wished to recognise these former rulers as 
his ancestors. In setting up temples in this 
region, where Hebrews and other foreigners 
lived, the king was no doubt following a 
wise policy of conciliation, for his foreign 
subjects were getting both numerous and 
powerful; and, as if further to appease them, 
he set up a palace in Zoan, at San Tanis, in 
order that he might reside there. This is a 
very old city; its ruins have been explored 
by the enterprise of the Egyptian Exploration 
Fund, and in consequence some _ very 
interesting monuments and relics have been 
brought to light. Once it was the home 
of the Pharaoh Pepi of the far-distant sixth 
dynasty ; also of others of the twelfth, and 
later on the headquarters of the Hyksos 
when in power. Rameses, like his pre- 
decessors, recognized its importance for 
strategic purposes as a frontier city from 
which to supply armies for controlling the 
neighbouring nations. But not only have 
we the evidence of the tablet set up at the 
king’s command, but we can read in his 
features as the artist carved them a con- 
rmation of the same tale. For among 
other monuments brought to light at San 
Tanis by the Egyptian Exploration Fund, 
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are some remarkable 





Hyksos Sphinxes with 
heads of kings. One of 
them shows the features 
of Apophis. Now on 
comparing the Semitic 
type here represented 
with the well-known fea- 
tures of Rameses as we 
see them in numerous 
statues and bas-reliefs, 
we find a striking resem- 
blanee. Let us now 
glance at the domestic 
life of the Oppressor, 
if perchance we may find 
there some redeeming 
features. In the course 
of a long life he enjoyed 
successively the com- 
panionship of three 
wives; but we do not 
know for certain which 
was the first. Their 
names were Isi-nefert, 
Neferari, and Neferura- 
ur-maa, a princess who 
came from the land of 
the Hittites. One hun- 
dred and nineteen 
children were born to 
him; it is, therefore, 
clear that he must have 
maintained wives of an 
inferior order. Such 
an institution as a harem 
was an innovation un- 
known to the true Pha- 
raohs ; thus his Semetic 
tendencies again reveal ™ 
themselves. He had 

one favourite. son, a learned and pious | 
prince, who was designed to succeed | 








Karnac- 


rt of the Hall of Columns 


Part of the inscription reads thus: ‘* The 
most beautiful thing to behold, the best 


him, but unfortunately died before his | thing to hear, is a child with a thankful 


father. ‘Thirteen other sons also passed | 
away to “the land of silence” (to use an 
old Egyptian phrase), for Merenptah, 
who succeeded to the throne, was his 
fourteenth son. His affection for his 
favourite son and for his two principal 
wives reveals to posterity the gentler side 
of his character, and shows that however 
cruel to slaves and foreigners, he was not 
wanting in affection for his kindred. He 
would appear also to have deeply revered the 
memory of his father, Seti I.; for we have 
an inscription in which he speaks affection- 
ately of him, and resolves to carry out his 
wishes. 


breast, whose heart beats for his father. 
Wherefore my heart urges me to do what 
is good for (Seti) Merenptah.” These 
words he spoke to his courtiers after 
visiting Abydos and finding the place in a 
state of direneglect—monumentsand temples 
unfinished, because he had devoted his time 
and resources too exclusively to warfare. 
When certain works had been carried out at 
Abydos the king, according to an inscription, 
addresses the spirit of his royal father in 
language which, in spite of a boastful strain 
running throughout, we cannot but admire, 
for it shows that Eeyptians realised—per- 
| haps as much as people do at the present 
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day—the beautiful idea of the communion 
between the living and departed spirits. 
Part of it has been thus translated: 
“‘ Awake, uplift thy face to Heaven, behold 
the sun, my Father Merenptah (Seti), thou 
who art like unto God. Here am I to make 
thy name to live. Iam thy guardian, my 
care is directed to thy temple and to thy 
altars which are raised up again. Thou 
dost rest in the deep like Osiris, while I rule 
like Ra among men, and possess the great 
throne of Tum, like Horus, the son of Isis, 
the guardian of hisfather. Beautiful isthat 
which I have done for thee. . . . Thou dost 
enter on thy second existence. . . . I built 
thine house which thou dost love, in which 
thy image stands in the necropolis of Abydos 
for ever. I set apart revenues for thee, for 
thy daily worship, to be just towards thee.”’ 
. .. And again we read: ‘Thou hast 
entered into the realm of Heaven; thou 
accompaniest the sun god Ra. . . . I praise 
thy numerous names day by day, I who 
love my father. I let myself be guided by 
thy virtue. So long as I stay on earth 
I will offer a sacrifice to thee.” He 
then goes on to request his father to say 
a good word for him to Ra, that he may 


grant him long life; and to Osiris, ‘‘ with a 
heart full of love.’’ 

Prayers like these may seem to us selfish, 
but we must remember that all prayers 
before the Christian era were petitions— 
often couched in terms of adoration and 
praise, but still definite petitions. The 
higher idea of prayer as communion with 
the Father and submission of our wills to 
His was of course unknown then. And 
even now when we pray do we not ask 
definitely for certain things, as we have 
been told to do! Let us not despise the 
prayers of non-Christian worshippers of old 
times, but let us remember that, as Mr. 
Ruskin has said, theirs were true prayers to 
false gods, while ours are often false prayers 
to the true God (false because we ask for 
what we know we may not get). 

Lastly, in personal appearance, Rameses 
was the handsomest of all the Egyptian 
| kings, and his striking features seem to have 
| been more or less conspicuous in the faces of 

all the succeeding kings who bore his name. 
| He had ‘a good forehead, a large well- 
| formed slightly aquiline nose, a well shaped 
| mouth, with lips not too full, and a thought- 
| ful, pensive eye” (Rawlinson). There is one 
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Lotus Columns at Karnac, 


exquisite bust of him now in the Museum at 
Turin, which is almost ideal in its classic 
loveliness ; so much so, that we are almost 
tempted to believe that this sculptor idealised 
his royal subject. 

It would be impossible within the limits 
of a single paper to treat fully even of 
the few questions propounded for considera- 
tion; but we have endeavoured to explain 
who the Pharaoh of the Oppression was, and 
from whom he was descended. We have 





briefly noticed his father and grandfather, 
glanced at his childhood, domestic relations, 
and personal appearance. The extracts 
quoted from inscriptions have afforded a 
glimpse of the brighter side to his character, 
a subject to which we must refer again. Of 
the finding of his mummified body at Deir-el- 
Bahari in 1881, of his store cities, of his 
wars and the part he himself played in them, 
and of his great architectural works, we 
propose to speak in a second paper. 
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NO-MAN’S-LAND. 


4 FAIRY TALE FOR OLDER CHILDREN. 


NCE upon a time, together, through the golden gorse and heather, 
Seeking far-off No-Man’s-Land ; 

All alone, save for the plovers, she and I, two baby lovers 
Led by faith, went hand-in-hand, 

Passing flowers without resting, never stopping for bird’s-nesting, 
On across the moorland brown, 

Till a great ridge we ascended, and belield with glory splendid 
In the west the sun go down. 

Then our sad souls grew a-weary, and the night fell dark and eerie, 
So we sobbed ourselves to sleep ; 

And there found us her good father: to his breast he did us gather, 
Then toiled home with his lost sheep. 

How our mothers’ kissed and scolded, as their darlings they enfolded ; 
But we could not understand— 

For they said, among the many realms of earth, there was not any 
Such a place as No-Man’s-Land. 


Birds of visionary feather, in the village church together, 
Side by side we took our stand ; 

Heedless of our early warning, at all thought of failure scorning, 
Seeking still for No-Man’s-Land. 

Yes! we two at last were married ; on her finger Mary carried 
The small loop of Love’s gold key : 

Which we thought must ope the portal (never entered yet by mortal) 
Of that realm of mystery. 

For awhile we fondly fancied, in our honeymoons entrancéd, 
Such gate was our cottage-door ; 

That a stray bit of that region where abides the blessed legion 
Was our ruddy palace-floor ! 

Then came dimpled baby-faces : Mary’s brow and mine bore traces 
Of grim Want’s relentless hand : 

So we found we were in error; for dire Need, with eyes of terror, 
Dares not look on No-Man’s-Land. 
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Parted from our native heather, on a vessel’s deck, together 
With our little ones, a band— 

There we stood, I and my Mary, for our love had not grown chary, 
And we still sought No-Man’s-Land. 

Then the swift ship skimmed on lightly, and the ‘‘ Southern Cross” gleamed nightly, 
Yet we gave the seas one pearl : 

For we lost, before we landed—friendless, almost empty-handed— 
One dear, little, fond blind girl. 

Ha! I strove for gold, and dug it, and delved out many a nugget, 
And became rich very fast ; 

So I shouted in my gladness, what I thought in utter madness— 
‘We have reached that Land at last! ”’ 

Then there came a solemn token, and the unity was broken 
Of our close-knit household band ; 

One by one our babes departed, we were left half broken-hearted,— 
They had flown to No-Man’s-Land. 


Back upon our ransomed heather, I and Mary creep together 
To a River, hand-in-hand. 

We fear not those gloomy waters; for we seek our sons, and daughters— 
Seeking ever No-Man’s-Land. 

Strange ! That she who had no vision should find jirst the realms Elysian, 
With her dark and sightless eyes ! 

No! She was not Blind, but Seeing !—We were blind who gave her being, 
And she led us to the skies ; 

For before, we chased a shadow—an unreal ‘‘ El-Dorado ’— 
We sought Happiness on earth : 

And our spirits had forgotten the immortal, blood-begotten, 
‘“« Better Country ” of their birth. 

Oh, that Land belongs to no man, nor is owned by any woman, 
Where our children waiting stand ; 

For, beyond that ghostly River, our white souls will greet their Giver, 


We shall find, at last, God’s Land. 
GEORGE HILL. 
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A STORY OF RURAL LIFE. 
By THE AUTHOR oF ‘‘Miss ToosEy’s Mission,” ‘Trp Cat,” &c. 


CHAPTER I. 
“ — this child been already baptized, 


or no?” 

‘‘No, she aint; leastwise we don’t know 
as how she’ve been or no, so we thought as 
we'd best have her done.”’ 

The clergyman who was taking Mr. 
Clifford’s duty at Downside for that Sunday, 
thought that this might be the usual un- 
decided way of answering among the natives, 
and proceeded with the service. There were | 
two other babies also brought that after- | 


The christening party was completed by a 
hobbledehoy lad of about sixteen, who tried 
to cover his invincible shyness by a grin, 


| and to keep his foolish eyes from the row of 


farm boys in the aisle, whose critical glances 
he felt in every pore. He was so like both 
father and mother, that there was no mis- 
taking his parentage; but when Mrs. Gray 
took off the shepherd’s-plaid shawl in which 
the baby was wrapped, such a little dark 
head and swarthy face were exposed to view 
as might have made intelligent spectators 


noon, one of which was crying lustily, so | (if there were any in Downside church that 
that it was not easy to hear what the | afternoon, which I doubt) reflect on the 





sponsors answered; and, moreover, Mr. 
Clifford was a young man, and the prospect 
of holding that screaming, red-faced little 
object, made him too nervous and anxious to 
get done to stop and make further enquiries. 

The woman who returned this undecided 
answer was an elderly woman, with a kind, 
sunburnt, honest face, very much heated 
just now, and embarrassed too ; for the baby 
in her arms prevented her getting at her 
pocket handkerchief, to wipe the perspiration 
from her brow, or pulling her bonnet on to 
its proper position on her head. The man 
beside her was also greatly embarrassed, and 
kept shuffling his large hob-nailed shoes 
together, and turning his hat round and 
round in his fingers. I think that really 
that hat was the chief cause of his discom- 
fort, for he was so accustomed to have it on 
his head that he could not feel quite himself 
without it; and, indeed, his wife could 
hardly recognise him, as she had been 
accustomed to see him wearing it indoors 


and out during the twenty years of their | 
married life; pushed back for meals or) 


smoking, but always on his head, except in 
bed, and even there, report says, on cold 
winter nights, he had recourse to it to keep 
off the draught from that cracked pane in 
the window. His face, like his wife’s, was 
weatherbeaten, and of the same broad, flat 
type as hers, with small, surprised, dazzled- 
looking, pale blue eyes, and a tangle of 
grizzled light hair under his chin. He was 
noticeable for the green smock-frock he 
wore, a garment which is rapidly disappear- 
ing before the march of civilization, and 
giving place to the ill-cut, ill-made coat of 
shoddy cloth, which is fondly thought to 
resemble the squire’s. 


| laws of heredity and reversion to original 
types. 

‘“* Name this child! ” ' 

The clergyman had got successfully 
through his business with the roaring 
George Augustus and the whimpering 
Alberta Florence, and had now the little, 
quiet, brown-faced baby in his arms. Even 
a young and unmarried man was fain to 
| confess that it was an unusually pretty little 
|face that lay against his surplice, with a 
| pointed chin, and more eyebrows and lashes 
| than most young babies possess, and with 

dark eyes that looked up at him with a 
| certain intelligence, recognisable even to an 
| unprejudiced observer. 

‘“‘ Name this child!” 

Mrs. Gray had taken advantage of this 
opportunity to mop her forehead with her 
blue and white pocket handkerchief, and 
wrestle with her bonnet’s unconquerable 
tendency to slip off behind, and the clergy- 
man passed the question on to her husband, 
who fixed his eye on a bluebottle buzzing in 
one of the windows, and jerked out what 
sounded like ‘* Joe.” 

*T thought it was a girl,’’ whispered the 
clergyman. ‘Joe, did you say?” 

“No, it aint that ’zactly. Here, ’Liza, 
| can’t you tell the gentleman? You knows 
| best what it be.” 





The next attempt sounded like “Sue,” 
'and the clergyman suggested Susan as the 


| name, but that would not do. 


“* Zola’’ seemed to him, though not a 
reader of French novels, unsuitable, and 
‘* Zero” too, he could not quite appreciate. 

‘“‘Dashun! if I can make it out, an out- 
landish sorter name!”’ said Gray, with a 
terrible inclination to put on his hat in the 
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excitement of the moment, only checked by 
a timely nudge from his wife’s elbow; 
‘here, aint you got it wrote down some- 
wheres ? Can’t you show it up?” 

And after a lengthened rummage in a 
voluminous pocket, and the production of 
several articles irrelevant to the occasion—a 
thimble, a bit of ginger, and part of a 
tract—Mrs. Gray brought to light a piece of 
paper, on which was written the name 
** Zoe.” 

‘* Zoe, I baptize thee sig 

A sudden crash on the organ pedals 
followed these words. Mr. Robins, the 
organist, had, perhaps, been asleep and let 
his foot slip on to the pedals, or, perhaps, 
he had thought there was no wind in the 
instrument and that he could put his foot 
down with impunity. He was plainly very 
much ashamed of himself for what had 
happened, and it was only right that he 
should be, for, of course, it made all the 
school-children giggle and a good many of 
their elders too, who should have known 
better. 

The boy who blew the organ declared 
that Mr. Robins turned quite red and bent his 
head over the keys as if he were examining 
something on them, and he was evidently 
nervous and upset, for he made ever so 
many mistakes in the concluding parts of 
the service, and, to the great surprise and 
satisfaction of the blower, cut the voluntary 
at the end unusually short, ending it in an 
abrupt and discordant way, which, I am 
sorry to say, the blower described as ‘‘a 
‘owl,”’ though any shock that the boy’s 
musical taste sustained was compensated 
for by the feeling that he would be at home 
at least ten minutes earlier than usual to 
tea. 

Now it so happened that Mr. Robins was 
in the vestry when the christening party 
came in to give the particulars about the 
babies to be entered in the register. He had 
come to fetch a music-book, which, however, 
it appeared after all had been left at home ; 
but the clergyman was glad of his help in 
making out the story of the little Zoe who 
had just been baptized. 

I have spoken before of intelligent obser- 
vers noticing and drawing arguments from 
the entire want of likeness between Zoe and 
her parents ; but all the observers on this 
occasion, whether intelligent or not, with the 
exception of the officiating clergyman, were 
quite aware that Zoe was not the Grays’ 
baby, but was a foundling child picked up 
one night by Gray in his garden. 








Of her antecedents nothing was known, 
and, of course, any sensible people would 
have sent her to the Workhouse —everyone 
agreed on this point and told the Grays so; 
and yet, I think, half the women who were 
so positive and sever: on Mrs. Gray’s folly, 
would have done just i 1c same. 

We do not half of \. know how kind- 
hearted we are till we are tried, or perhaps 
it is our foolishness that we do not realize. 

Gray was only a labourer with twelve 
shillings a week and a couple of pounds 
more at harvest, and, of course, in bad 
weather there was no work and no wages, 
which is the rule among the agricultural 
labourers about Downside, as in many other 
parts; so it did not presentitself asa grievance 
to Gray’s mind, though, to be sure, in 
winter or wet seasons it was a hard matter 
to get along. But it was neighbours’ fare 
and none of them felt hardly used, for 
farmer Benson, what with bad seasons and 
cattle plague, was not much better off than 
they were, and the men knew it. 

But out of these wages it was hardly to be 
expected of the most provident of people 
that anything could be laid by for old age or 
a rainy day ; indeed, there seemed so many 
rainy days in the present that it was not 
easy to give much thought to those in the 
future. Of course too the local provident 
club had come to utter and hopeless grief. 
Is there any country place where this has 
not been the case? Gray had paid into it 
regularly for years and had gone every 
Whit Monday to its dinner, his one volun- 
tary holiday during the year, on which 
occasion he took too much beer as a sort of 
solemn duty connected with his membership. 
When it collapsed he was too old to join 
another club and so was left stranded. He 
bore it very philosophically ; indeed, I think 
it was only on Whit Monday that he felt it 
at all, as it seemed strange and unnatural to 
go to bed quite sober on that day as he did 
on all other days of the year. 

On all other occasions he was a thoroughly 
sober man, perhaps, however, more from 
necessity than choice, as the beer supplied 
by farmer Benson in the hay-field was of a 
quality on which, as the men said, you got 
‘‘no forrarder’’ if you drank a hogshead, 
and Gray had no money to spare from the 
necessaries of life to spend on luxury, even 
the luxury of getting drunk. 

He was in one way better off than his 
neighbours from a worldly point of view, in 
that he had not a long family as most of 
them were blessed with; for children are a 
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blessing, a gift and heritage that cometh of 
the Lord, even when they cluster round a 
cold hearth and a scanty board. But Gray 
had only two sons, the elder of whom, Tom, 
we have seen at Zoe’s christening, and who 
had been at work four years, having managed 
at twelve to scramble into the fifth standard 
and at once left school triumphantly. Now 
he can neither read nor write, having clean 
forgotten everything drummed into his head, 
but earns three shillings and sixpence a week 
going along with farmer Benson’s horses, 
from five o’clock in the morning till six in 
the evening, the long wet furrows and heavy 
ploughedland having made havoc of his legs, 
as such work does with most ploughboys. 

The younger boy, Bill, is six years 
younger and still at school, and having 
been a delicate child, or as his mother puts 
it, ‘ enjoying bad health,” is not promising 
for farm work, and, being fond of his book 
and a favourite at school, his mother 
cherishes hopes of his becoming a school- 
teacher in days to come. 

But such is the perversity of human nature, 
that though many a Downside mother with 
a family of little steps envied Mrs. Gray her 
compact family and the small amount of 
washing attached to it, that ungrateful 
woman yearned after an occupant for the old 
wooden cradle, and treasured up the bits of 
baby things that had belonged to Tom and 
Bill, and nursed up any young thing that 


came to hand and wanted care, bringing up 


a motherless blind kitten with assiduous 
care and patience, as if the supply of that 
commodity was not always largely in excess 
of the demand, and lavishing more care on 
a sick lamb or a superfluous young pig than 
most of the neighbours’ babies received. 

So when one evening in May Gray came 
in holding a bundle in his arms and poked 
it into her lap as she sat darning the holes 
in Tom’s stockings (she was not good at 
needlework, but she managed, as she said, to 
‘‘goblify”’ the holes), he knew pretty well 
that it was into no unwilling arms that he 
gave the baby. 

‘And a mercy it was as the darning 
needle didn’t run right into the little angel,” 
Mrs. Gray always said in recounting the 
story. 

He had been down to the village to fetch 
some tobacco, for the Grays’ cottage was 
right away from the village, up a lane lead- 
ing on to the hillside, and there were no 
other cottages near. Tom was in bed, 
though it was not eight yet—but he was gene- 
rally ready for bed when he had had his tea; 





and Bill was up on the hill, a favourite resort 
of his, and especially when it was growing 
dark and the great indigo sky spread over 
him, with the glory of the stars coming out. 

‘*He never were like other lads,’ his 
mother used to say with a mixture of pride 
and irritation; ‘“‘always mooning about by 
himself on them old hills.” 

The cottage door stood open as it always 
did, and Mrs. Gray sat there, plainly to be 
seen from the lane, with Tom’s grey stock- 
ing and her eyes and the tallow candle as 
near together as possible. She did not hear 
a sound, though she was listening for Bill’s 
return; and even though Tom’s snores pene- 
trated the numerous crevices in the floor 
above, they were hardly enough to drown 
other sounds, 

So there was no knowing when the bundle 
was laid just inside the cottage gate, not 
quite in the middle of the brick path, but on 
one side against the box edging, where a 
clump of daffodils nodded their graceful 
heads over the dark velvet polyanthus in the 
border. Gray nearly stepped upon the 
bundle, having large feet, and the way of 
walking which covers a good deal of ground 
to right and left, a way which ploughdriving 
teaches. 

Mrs. Gray heard an exclamation. 

‘‘Dashun!”’ was, I think, Gray’s favourite 
ejaculation, which I am afraid is an impre- 
cation, but of a mild order, and may perhaps 
be allowed to pass, as expletives of some kind 
seem a necessity to human nature. 

And then Gray came in and, as I have 
said, did his best to impale the bundle, baby 
and all, on the top of his wife’s darning 
needle. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Tue organist of Downside, Mr. Robins, 
lived in a little house close to the church. 

Mr. Clifford the vicar was accounted very 
lucky by the neighbouring clergy in having 
such a man and not being exposed to all the 
vagaries of a young schoolmaster, or, per- 
haps, still worse, schoolmistress, with all 
the latest musical fancies of the training 
colleges. Neither had he to grapple with 
the tyranny of the leading bass nor the con- 
ceit and touchiness that seems inseparable 
from the tenor voice, since Mr. Robins kept 
a firm and sensible hand on the reins, and 
drove that generally unmanageable team, a 
village choir, with the greatest discretion. 

But when Mr. Clifford was complimented 
by his friends on the possession of such a 
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treasure, he accepted their remarks a little 
doubtfully, being sometimes inclined to think 
that he would almost rather have had a less 
excellent choir and have had some slight 
voice in the matter himself. 

Mr. Robins imported a certain solemnity 
into the musical matters of Downside, 
which of course was very desirable as far as 
the church services were concerned; but 
when it came.to penny-readings and village 
concerts, Mr. Clifford and some of the 
parishioners were disposed to envy the 
pleasant ease of such festivities in other 
parishes, where, though the music was very 
inferior, the enjoyment of both performers 
and audience was far greater. 

Mr. Robins, for one thing, set his face 
steadily against comic songs; and Mr. 
Clifford, in his inmost heart, had an un- 
gratified ambition to sing a certain song, 
called ‘‘ The Three Little Pigs,” with which 
Mr. Wilson in the next parish simply 
brought down the house on several occa- 
sions; though Mr. Clifford felt he by no 
means did full justice to it, especially in the 
part where the old mother ‘ waddled 
about, saying ‘Umph! Umph! Umph!’ 
While the little ones said ‘wee! wee!’” 
To be sure, Mr. Wilson suffered for months 
after these performances from outbursts 
of grunting among his youthful parishioners 
at sight of him, and even at the Sunday 
school one audacious boy had given vent on 
one occasion to an ‘“ Umph!”’ very true 
indeed to nature, but not conducive to good 
behaviour in his class. But Mr. Clifford 
did not know the after-effects of Mr. 
Wilson’s vocal success. 

Likewise, Mr. Robins selected very simple 
music, and yet exacted an amount of prac- 
tising unheard of at Bilton or Stokeley, 
where, after one or two attempts, they felt 
competent to face a crowded schoolroom, 
and yell or growl out such choruses as 
“The heavens are telling” or ‘ The 
Hallelujah Chorus,” with a lofty indifference 
to tune or time, and with their respective 
schoolmasters banging away at the accom- 
paniment, within a bar or two of the 
singers, all feeling quite satisfied if they 
finished up altogether on the concluding 
chord or thereabouts, flushed and triumphant, 
with perspiration standing on their fore- 
heads, and an expression of honest pride on 
their faces, as much as to say, ‘‘ There’s for 
you. What do you think of that ?”’ 

If success is to be measured by applause, 
there is no doubt these performances were 
most successful, far more so than the 





accurately rendered ‘‘ Hardy Norseman ” or 
‘“¢Men of Harlech ”’ at Downside, in which 
lights and shades, pianos and fortes were 
carefully observed, and any attempt on any- 
one’s part, even the tenors, to distinguish 
themselves above the others was instantly 
suppressed. The result, from a musical 
point of view, was no doubt satisfactory ; but 
the applause was of a very moderate cha- 
racter, and never accompanied by those 
vociferous ‘‘angcores’’ which are so truly 
gratifying to the soul of musical artistes. 

Mr. Robins was a middle-aged man, look- 
ing older than he really was, as his hair was 
quite white. He had some small inde- 
pendent means of his own, which he supple- 
mented by his small salary as organist, and 
by giving a few music lessons in the neigh- 
bourhood. He had been in his earlier years 
a vicar-choral at one of the cathedrals, and 
had come to Downside twenty years ago, 
after the death of his wife, bringing with 
him his little girl, in whom he was entirely 
wrapt up. 

He spoilt her so persistently, and his 
housekeeper, Mrs. Sands, was so gentle and 
meek-spirited, that the effect on a naturally 
self-willed child can easily be imagined ; and, 
as she grew up, she became more and more 
uncontrollable. She was a pretty, gipsy- 
looking girl, inheriting her sweet looks from 
her mother and her voice and musical taste 
from her father. ‘There was more than one 
young farmer in the neighbourhood who cast 
admiring glances towards the corner of the 
church near the organ, where the organist’s 
pretty daughter sat, and slackened the pace 
of his horse as he passed the clipped yew 
hedge by the church, to catch a glimpse 
of her in the bright little patch of garden, or 
to hear her clear sweet voice singing over 
her work. 

But people said Mr. Robins thought 
no one good enough for her, and though he 
himself had come of humble parentage, and 
in no way regarded himself, nor expected to 
be regarded as a gentleman, it was generally 
understood that no suitor except a gentle- 
man would be acceptable for Edith. 

And so it took everyone by surprise, and 
no one more so than her father, when the 
girl took up with Martin Blake, the son of 
the blacksmith in the next village, who 
might be seen most days with a smutty face 
and leathern apron hammering away at the 
glowing red metal on the anvil. It would 
have been well for him if he had only been 
seen thus, with the marks of honest toil 
about him; but Martin Blake was too often 
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to be seen at the ‘‘ Crown,” and often in a 
state that any one who loved him 
would have grieved to see; and he was 
always to be found at any race meetings and 
steeplechases and fairs in the neighbour- 
hood and, report said, was by no means choice 
in his company. 

To be sure, he was good-looking and 
pleasant-mannered, and had a sort of rollick- 
ing, light-hearted way with him, which was 
very attractive ; but still it seemed little short 
of infatuation on the part of Edith Robins 
to take up with a man whose character 
was so well-known, and who was in every 
way her inferior in position and education. 

No doubt Mr. Robins was very injudicious 
in his treatment of her when he found out 
what was going on, and as this was the first 
time in her life that Edith’s wishes had been 
crossed, it was not likely that she would 
yield without a struggle. The mere fact of 
opposition seemed to deepen what was at first 
merely an ordinary liking into an absorbing 
passion. It was perfectly useless to reason 
with her ; she disbelieved all the stories to 
his discredit, which were abundant, and 
treated those who repeated them as preju- 
diced and ill-natured. 

It was in vain that Mr. Robins by turns 
entreated and commanded her to give him 
up, her father’s distress or anger alike 
seemed indifferent to her; and when he 
forbade Martin to come near the place and 
kept her as much as possible under his eye 
to prevent meetings between them, it only 
roused in her a more obstinate determination 
to have her own way in spite of him. She 
was missing one morning from the little 
bedroom which Mrs. Sands loved to keep as 
dainty and pretty as a lady’s, and from the 
garden where the roses and geraniums did 
such credit to her care, and from her place 
in the little church where her prayer-book 
still lay on the desk as she had left it the 
day before. 

She had gone off with Martin Blake to 
London, without a word of sorrow or farewell 
to the father who had been so foolishly fond 
of her, or to the home where her happy 
petted childhood had passed. It nearly 
broke her father’s heart; it made an old man 
of him and turned his hair white, and it 
seemed to freeze or petrify all his kindliness 
and human sympathy. 

He was a proud, reserved man, and could 
not bear the pity that everyone felt for him, 
or endure the well-meant but injudicious 
condolences, mixed with “I told you so,” 
and “I’ve thought for a long time,” which 





the neighbours were so liberal with. Even 
Mr. Clifford’s attempts at consolation he 
could hardly bring himself to listen to 
courteously, and Jane Sands’ tearful eyes 
and quivering voice irritated him beyond all 
endurance. If there had been anyone to 
whom he could have talked unrestrainedly 
and let out all the pent-up disappointment 
and wounded love and tortured pride that 
surged and boiled within him, he might have 
got through it better, or rather it might 
have raised him, as rightly borne troubles 
do, above his poor, little, pitiful self, and 
nearer to God; but this was just what he 
could not do. 

He came nearest it sometimes in those 
long evenings of organ playing, of the length 
of which poor little Jack Davis, the blower, 
so bitterly complained, when the long sad 
notes wailed and sobbed through the little 
church like the voice of a weary, sick soul 
making its complaint. But even so he could 
not tell it all to God, though he had been 
given that power of expression in music 
which must make it easier to those so gifted 
to cry unto the Lord. 

But the music wailed itself into silence, 
and Jack in his corner by the bellows 
waited terror-struck at the ‘‘ unked”’ sounds 
and the darkening church, till he ventured 
at last to ask : ‘‘ Be I to blow, mister? I’m 
kinder skeered like.’’ 

So the organist’s trouble turned him bitter 
and hard, and changed his love for his 
daughter into cold resentment; he would 
not have her name mentioned in his presence 
and he refused to open a letter she sent him 
a few weeks after her marriage, and bid 
Jane Sands send it back if she knew the 
address of the person who sent it. 

On her side, Edith was quite as obstinate 
and resentful. She had no idea of humbling 
herself and asking pardon. She thought she 
had quite a right to do as she liked and she 
believed her father would be too unhappy 
without her to bear the separation long. 
She very soon found out the mistake she had 
made—indeed, even in the midst of her in- 
fatuation about Martin Blake, I think there 
lurked a certain distrust of him, and they 
had not been married many weeks—I might 
almost say days—before this distrust was 
more than realized. 

His feelings towards her, too, had been 
mere flattered vanity at being preferred by 
such a superior sort of girl than any deeper 
feeling, and vanity is not a sufficiently last- 
ing foundation for married happiness, 
especially when the cold winds of poverty 
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blow on the edifice, and when the superior 
sort of girl has not been brought up to any- 
thing useful, and cannot cook the dinner, or 
iron a shirt, or keep the house tidy. 

When his father, the old blacksmith at 
Bilton, died six months after they were 
married, Martin wished to come back and 
take up the work there, more especially as 
work was hard to get in London and living 
dear; but Edith would not hear of it, and 
opposed it so violently that she got her way, 
though Martin afterwards maintained that 
this decision was the ruin of him, occasionally 
dating his ruin six months earlier, from his 
wedding. Perhaps he was right, and he 
might have settled down steadily in the old 
home and among the old neighbours in spite 
of his fine-lady wife ; but when he said so, 
Edith was quick to remember and cast up at 
him the stories which she had disbelieved 
and ignored before, to prove in their constant 
wranglings that placeand neighbourhood had 
nothing to do with his idleness and unsteadi- 
ness. Noone ever heard much of these five 
years in London, for Edith wrote no more 
after that letter was returned. 

Those five years made little difference at 
Downside, except in Mr. Robins’ white hair 
and set lined face; the little house behind 
the yew hedge looked just the same, and 
Jane Sands’ kind, placid face was still as 
kind and placid. Some of the girls had left 
school and gone to service; some of the 
lads had developed into hobbledehoys and 
came to church with walking-sticks and 
well-oiled hair ; one or two of the old folks 
had died; one or two more white-headed 
babies crawled about the cottage floors; 
but otherwise Downside was just the same 
as it had been five years before, when, 
one June morning, a self-willed girl had 
softly opened the door under the honey- 
suckle porch and stepped out into the dewy 
garden, where the birds were calling such a 
glad good morning as she passed to join her 
lover in the lane. 

But the flame of life burns quicker and 
fiercer in London than at Downside, for 
that same girl, coming back after only five 
years in London, was so changed and 
aged and altered that—though, to be sure, 
she came in the dusk and was muffled up 
in a big shawl—no one recognised her, or 
thought for a moment of pretty, coquettish, 
well-dressed Edith Robins, when the weary, 
shabby - looking woman passed them by. 
She had lingered a minute or two by the 
churchyard gate, though tramps, for such 
her worn-out boots and muddy skirts pro- 





claimed her, do not, as a rule, care for such 
music as sounded out from the church door, 
where Mr. Robins was consoling himself 
for the irritation of choir-practice by ten 
minutes’ playing. It was soon over, and 
Jack Davis, still blower, and not much taller 
than he was five years before, charged out 
in the rebound from the tension of long 
blowing, and nearly knocked over the woman 
standing by the churchyard gate in the 
shadow of the yew tree, and made the baby 
she held in her arms give a feeble cry. 

‘‘ Now then, out of the way!’’ he shouted, 
in that unnecessarily loud voice boys assume 
after church, perhaps to try if their lungs 
are still capable of producing such a noise 
after enforced silence. 

The woman made no answer, but after 
the boy had run off, went in and waited in 
the porch till the sound of turning keys 
announced that the organist was closing the 
organ and church for the night. But as 
his footsteps drew near on the stone pave- 
ment she started and trembled as if she 
had been afraid, and when he came out into 
the porch she shrank away into the shadow 
as if she wished to be unobserved. He 
might easily have passed her, for it was 
nearly dark from the yew tree and the row 
of elms that shut out the western sky, where 
the sunset was just dying away. His mind, 
too, was occupied with other things, and he 
was humming over the verse of a hymn the 
boys had been singing—‘ Far from my 
heavenly home.” There was no drilling 
into them the proper rendering of the last 
pathetic words— 

O guide me through the desert here, 
And bring me home at last. 

He quite started when a hand was laid 
upon his arm, and a voice, changed indeed, 
and weak, but still the voice that in old 
days—not so very old either—was the one 
voice for him in all the world, said: 
“‘ Father!” 

I think just for one minute his impulse 
was to take her in his arms and forget the 
ingratitude and desertion and deceit, like 
the father in the parable whose heart went 
out to the poor prodigal while he was yet a 
long way off; but the next moment the cold, 
bitter, resentful feelings quenched the gentler 
impulse, and he drew away his arm from 
her detaining hold, and passed on along the 
flagged path as if he were unconscious of 
her presence, and this on the very threshold 
of His house who so pitifully forgives the 
debts of His servants, forasmuch as they 
have not to pay. 
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But he had not reached the churchyard 
gate before she was at his side again. 

‘* Stop,”’ she said; ‘‘ you must hear me. 
It’s not for my own sake, it’s the child. It’s 
a little girl; the others were boys, and I 
didn’t mind so much; if they’d grown up, 
they might have got on somehow — but 
there! they're safe anyhow—both of them 
in one week,” wailed the mother’s voice, pro- 
testing against her own words that she did 
not mindabout them. ‘ Butthis is a girl, and 
nota bit likehim. She’slikeme, and you used 
to say I was like mother. She’s like mother, 
I’m sure she is. There, just look at her. 
It’s so dark, but you can see even by this 
light that she’s not like the Blakes.” She 
was fumbling to draw back the shawl from 
the baby’s head with her disengaged hand, 
while with the other she still held a grip on 
his arm that was almost painful in its pres- 
sure; but he stood doggedly with his head 
turned away, and gave no sign of hearing 
what she said. 

‘* He left me six months ago,’ she went 
on, ‘‘ and I’ve struggled along somehow. I 
don’t want ever to see him again. They 
say he’s gone to America, but I don’t care. 
I don’t mind starving myself, but it’s the 
little girl—Oh ! I’ve not come to ask you to 
take me in, though it wouldn’t be for long,” 
and a wretched, hollow cough that had 
interrupted her words once or twice before, 
broke in now as if to confirm what she said ; 
‘if you’d just take the child. She’s a dear 
little thing, and not old enough at two 
months to have learnt any harm, and Jane 
Sands would be good to her, I know she 
would, for the sake of old times. And I’ll 
go away and never come near to trouble you 
again—I’ll promise it. Oh! just look at 
her! If it wasn’t so dark you’d see she was 
like mother. Why, you can feel the like- 
ness if you just put your hand on her little 
face ; often in the night I’ve felt it, and I 
never did with the boys. She’s very good, 
and she’s too little to fret after me, bless 
her !—and she’ll never know anything about 
me, and needn’t even know she has a father, 
and he’s not ever likely to trouble himself 
about her.” 

Her voice grew more and more pleading 
and entreating as she went on, for there was 
not the slightest response or movement in 
the still figure before her, less movement 
even than in the old yew tree behind, whose 
smaller branches, black against the sky where 
the orange of the sunset was darkening into 
dull crimson, stirred a little in the evening 
air. 





‘‘Oh! you can’t refuse to takeher! See, 
I'll carry her as far as the door so that Jane 
can take her, and then I'll go clear away 
and never come near her again. You'll 
have her christened, won’t you? I’ve been 
thinking all the weary way what she should 
be called, and I thought, unless you had a 
fancy for any other name (a little stifled sigh 
at the thought of how dear one name used 
to be to him), I should like her to be Zoe. 
Just when she was born, and I was thinking, 
thinking of you and home and everything, 
that song of yours kept ringing in my head, 
‘ Maid of Athens,’ and the last line of every 
verse beginning with Zoe. I can’t remem- 
ber the other words, but I know you said 
they meant ‘ My life, I love you’; and Zoe 
was life, and I thought when I’m gone my 
little girl would live my life over again, my 
happy old life with you, and make up to you 
for all the trouble her mother’s been to you.” 

She stopped for want of breath and for 
the cough that shook her from head to foot, 
and at last he turned; but even in that dim 
light she could see his face plainly enough 
to know that there was no favourable answer 
coming from those hard set lips and from 
those cold steady eyes, and her hand dropped 
from his arm even before he spoke. 

‘‘You should have thought of this five 
years ago,”’ he said. ‘I do not see that I 
am called upon to support Martin Blake’s 
family. I must trouble you to let me pass.” 

She fell back against the'trunk of the yew 
tree as if he had struck her, and the move- 
ment caused the baby to wake and cry, and 
the sound of its little wailing voice followed 
him as he walked down the path and out 
into the road, and he could hear it still when 
he reached his own garden gate, where 
through the open door the light shone out 
from the lamp that Jane Sands was just 
carrying into his room, where his supper was 
spread and his armchair and slippers awaited 
him. 

In after days, remembering that evening, 
he fancied he had heard “ Father’ once 
more mingling with the baby’s cry; but he 
went in and shut the door and drew the bolt 
and went into the cheerful, pleasant room, 
leaving outside the night and the child’s cry 
and the black shadow of the church and the 
yew tree. 

It was only the beginning of the annoy- 
ance, he told himself; he must expect a con- 
tinued course of persecution, and he listened 
while he made a pretence of eating his 
supper for the steps outside and the knock 
at the door which would surely renew the 
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¢¢ Just inside the gate.” 


unwarrantable attempt to saddle him with 
the charge of the child. He listened too, 
as he sat after supper, holding up the news- 
paper in front of his unobservant eyes; and 
he listened most of the night as he tossed 
on his sleepless pillow—listened to the wind 
that had risen and moaned and sobbed round 
the house like a living thing in pain, listened 
to the pitiless rain that followed, pelting 
down on the ivy outside and on the tiles 
above his head as if bent on finding its way 
in to the warm comfortable bed where he 
lay. 





CHAPTER III. 


But the annoyance for which Mr. Robins 
had been preparing himself was not re- 
peated; the persecution, if such had been 
intended, was not continued. As the days 
passed by he began to leave off listening and 
lying awake ; he came out from his house or 
from the church without furtive glances of 
expectation to the right and left; he lost 
that constant feeling of apprehension and 
the necessity to nerve himself for resistance. 
He had never been one to gossip or concern 
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himself with other people’s matters, and 
Jane Sands had never brought the news of 
the place to amuse her master as many in 
her place would have done, so now he had 
no way of knowing if his daughter’s return 
had been known in the place or what com- 
ments the neighbours passed on it. 

He fancied that Jane looked a little more 
anxious than usual ; but then her sister was 
lying ill at Stokeley and she was often there 
with her, so that accounted for her anxiety. 
It accounted, too, for her being away one 
evening a fortnight later, when Mr. Robins 
coming in in the dusk found something laid 
on his doorstep. His thoughts had been 
otherwise occupied, but the moment his eyes 
fell on the shepherd’s plaid shawl wrapping 
the bundle at his feet, he knew what it was, 
and recognised a renewed attempt to coerce 
him into doing what he had ‘vowed he would 
not. He saw it all in a minute, and under- 
stood that now Jane Sands was in the plot 
against him, and she had devised this way 
of putting the child in his path because she 
was afraid to come to him openly and say 
what she wanted. Perhaps even now she 


was watching, expecting to see him fall’ 


meekly into the trap they had set for him ; 
but they should find they were very much 
mistaken. 

His first resolution was to fetch the police 
constable and get him to-take the child right 
off to the Workhouse, but on second thoughts 
he altered his purpose. Such a step would 
set all the tongues in the place wagging, 
and, little as he cared for public opinion, it 
would not be pleasant for everyone to be 
telling how he had sent his grandchild to 
the Workhouse. Grandchild? pshaw! it 
was Martin Blake’s brat. 

The child was sleeping soundly, everything 
was quiet, the dusk was gathering thick and 
fast. Why should he not put the child out- 
side some other cottage, and throw the re- 
sponsibility of disposing of it on someone else, 
and be clear of it himself altogether? The 
idea shaped itself with lightning rapidity in 
his brain and he passed quickly in review 
the different cottages in the place and their 
inmates, and in spite of his indifference to 
Martin Blake’s brat he selected one where 
he knew a kindly reception, at any rate for 
the night, would be given. He knew more 
about the Grays than of most of the village 
people. Bill was a favourite of his and had 
been with him that afternoon after school 
to fetch a book Mr. Robins had promised to 
lend him. He was a bright, intelligent boy, 
and had a sweet voice, and the organist found 





him a more apt pupil than any of the others 
and had taken some pains with him, and when 
he was ill the winter before had been to see 
him, and so had come to know his mother 
and her liking for anything young and weak 
and tender. 

Their cottage was at some distance, to be 
sure, and Mr. Robins had not had much to 
do with babies of late years and was a little 
distrustful of his ability to carry one so far 
without rousing it and so proclaiming its pres- 
ence, but there was a path across the fields 
but little frequented, by which he could 
convey the child without much risk of being 
met and observed. 

And now the great thing to aim at was to 
carry out his plan as quickly as possible, 
before any one was aware of the child being 
at his house, and he gathered up the little 
warm bundle as gingerly as he knew how 
and was on his way to the gate when the 
sound of approaching steps along the road 
made him draw back and, unlocking the 
door, carry the childin. The steps stopped 
at the gate and turned in, and one of the 
choirmen came to the door. 

There were little movements and soft 
grumblings inside the shawl in the organist’s 
arms, and he turned quite cold with appre- 
hension. 

‘‘ Anyone at home?” sounded Millet’s 
jovial voice at the open door. ‘ ’Even- 
ing, Mr. Robins—are you there? All in 
the dark, eh ? I wanted a couple of words 
with you about that song.” 

“T'll come directly,” sounded the organ- 
ist’s voice, with a curious jogging effect in 
it, such as Millet was used to sometimes in 
his conversations with his wife at the chil- 
dren’s bed-time. And then Millet heard 
him go upstairs, and it was some minutes 
before he came down again, and then in such 
a queer absent condition that if it had been 
any other man in the parish than Mr. 
Robins, whose sobriety was unimpeachable, 
Millet would have said that he had had a 
drop too much. 

He did not ask him in or strike a light, 
but stood at the door answering quite at hap- 
hazard and showing such indifference on the 
vital question of a certain song suiting Mil- 
let’s voice, that that usually good-natured 
man was almost offended. 

‘* Well, I'll wish you good evening,”’ he 
said at last (it seemed to Robins that he had 
been hours at the door); ‘ perhaps you'll 
just think it overand let me know. Hullo !— 
is that a cat you have up there? I thought 
I heard something squeal out just then.” 
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Mr. Robins was not generally given to shak- 
ing hands—indeed, some of the choir thought 
he was too much stuck up to doso ; but just 
then he seized Millet’s hand and shook it 
quite boisterously, at the same time advanc- 
ing with the apparent intention of accom- 
panying him in a friendly manner to the 
gate, a movement which compelled Millet 
to back in the same direction, and cut short 
his farewell remarks, which frequently lasted 
for ten minutes or more. And all the way 
to the gate Robins was talking much quicker 
and louder than was his usual custom, and 
he ended by almost pushing Millet out at 
the gate, all the time expressing great plea- 
sure at having seen him and pressing him to 
come in again any evening he could spare the 
time and have a pipe and a bit of supper 
with him—such unheard of hospitality that 
Millet went home quite persuaded that the 
old man was, as he expressed it to his wife, 
* going off his chump ”’; so that it was quite a 
relief to meet him two days later at the choir 
practice as formal and distant in his manners 
as ever. 

Meanwhile Mr. Robins had hastened back 
to his bedroom where the baby lay asleep 
on his bed, for it had been really Jane 
Sands’ cat whose voice Millet heard and 
not, as Mr. Robins believed, the waking 
child’s. 

It was quite dark up there and he could 
only feel the warm little heap on his bed, 
but he struck a match to look at it. The 
shawl had fallen away, showing its little 
dark head and round sleeping face, with one 
little fist doubled up against its cheek and 
half-open mouth and the other arm thrown 
back, the tiny hand lying with the little 
moist, creased palm turned up. 

‘¢ She’s like mother, I’m sure she is.”’ 
He remembered the words and scanned the 
small sleeping face. Well, perhaps there 
was @ likeness, the eyelashes and the gipsy 
tint of the complexion; but just then the 
match went out and the organist remembered 
there was no time to be wasted in trying to see 
likenesses in Martin Blake’s brat. But just 
as he was lifting the baby cautiously from 
his bed, a sudden thought struck him. Zoe 
was to be her name; well, it should be so, 
though he had no concern in her name or 
anything else ; so he groped about for pencil 
and paper and wrote the name in big print- 
ing letters to disguise his hand and make it 
as distinct as possible, though even so, as we 
have seen already, the name caused con- 
siderable perplexity to the sponsors. And 
then he pinned the paper on to the shawl, 





and taking the child in his arms set out 
across the field path to the Grays’ cottage. 

There was a cold air, though it was a 
May night, but the child lay warm against 
him, and he remembered how its mother 
had said she could feel the likeness even in 
the dark, and he could not resist laying his 
cold finger on the warm little cheek under 
the shawl ; and then, angry with himself for 
the throb that the touch sent to his heart, 
hastened his steps, and had soon reached 
the Grays’ cottage and deposited his burden 
just inside the gate, where a few minutes 
after Gray found it. 

He could see Mrs. Gray plainly as she 
sat at her work, a pleasant, motherly face ; 
but he did not linger to look at it, but turned 
away and retraced his steps along the field 
path home. He found himself shivering as 
he went; the air seemed to have grown 
more chilly and penetrating without that 
warm burden against his heart, and the 
unaccustomed weight had made his arms 
tremble. 

Somehow the house looked dull and un- 
comfortable, though Jane Sands had come 
in and lighted the lamp, and was laying his 
supper. Upstairs there was a hollow on his 
bed where something had lain, and by the 
side of the bed he found a baby’s woollen 
shoe, which might have betrayed him to 
Jane if she had gone upstairs. But though he 
put it out of sight directly, he felt sure that 
the whole matter was no secret from Jane, 
and that she had been an accomplice in the 
trick that had been played on him, and he 
smiled to himself at the thought of how he 
had outwitted her, and of how puzzled she 
must be to know what had become of the 
baby. 

He did his best to appear as tranquil and 
composed as usual, as if nothing had hap- 
pened to disturb the ordinary current of 
his life, and he forced himself to make a few 
remarks on indifferent subjects when she 
came into the room. 

She had evidently been crying, and was 
altogether in a nervous and upset condition. 
She forgot half the things he wanted at 
supper, and her hand trembled so that she 
nearly overturned the lamp. More than 
once she stopped and looked at him as if 
she were nerving herself to speak, and he 
knew quite well the question that was 
trembling on her lips. ‘‘ Where is the 
child? Master, where is the child?” But 
he would not help her in any way, and he 
quite ignored the agitation that was only too 
evident ; and even when he went into the 
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kitchen to fetch his pipe, and found her 
with her face buried in her arms on the 


kitchen table, shaking with irrepressible | and was a bit feverish. 


| 


He was restless and uncomfortable him- 
self, and he told himself he had taken cold 
It was feverish 


sobs, he retreated softly into the passage | fancy, no doubt, that made him think the 
and called to her to bring the pipe, and | hollow where the child’s light weight had 


when, after a long delay, she brought it in, 
he was apparently absorbed in his paper, 
and took no notice of her tear-stained face 
and quivering lips. 

He heard her stirring far into the night, 
and once she went into the little room next 
his that used to be his daughter’s, and 
which no one had used since she left, and in 
the silence of the night again he could hear 
heartbreaking sobs half stifled. 

‘Poor soul! poor soul!” he said to him- 
self. ‘*She’s a good creature is Jane, and 
no doubt she’s bitterly disappointed. T’ll 
make it up to her somehow. She’sa faithful 
good soul!” 





rested was still perceptible, but this fancy 
outlasted the fever of that night and the 
cold that caused it, for there was hardly a 
night afterwards when Mr. Robins did not 
detect its presence, even with all Jane Sands 
thorough shaking of the feather-bed and 
careful spreading of sheets and blankets. 
If he dropped asleep for a minute that night 
the child was in his arms again, heavy as 
lead, weighing him down, down, down, into 
some unfathomable gulf, or he was feeling 
for it in the dark, and its face was cold as 
death; and more than once he woke with a 
start, feeling certain that a child’s ery had 
sounded close to his bed. 


(To be continued.) 





THE VENERABLE 


BEDE. 


By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 


HE name of Bede—more correctly Baeda 
—is now associated for ever with the 
name of Jarrow, where in the then recently 
completed monastery he spent a half-century 


of peaceful, happy, and noble usefulness. At- | 


tracted by the pure light of his fame, many 
a visitor stops with interest at Jarrow. 
Unhappily there is little to reward such a 
pilgrimage. All that can be seen of the 


famous monastery is a few crumbling frag- | 


ments of wall on a low hill, on the summit 
of which stands the ancient church, rising 
in the midst of pitmen’s cottages, and the 
black, unlovely water of the river. The 
Jarrow which is the product of nineteenth- 
century discoveries and needs, stands incon- 
ceivably far from the Jarrow which was the 
lifelong home of Bede. It is the creation 
of modern progress in its least attractive 
form. All in smoke, and grime, and black- 
ness. The dense population sees nothing 
beautiful except the sky and stars, and 
even these are sadly obscured. The smoke, 
perpetually vomited by huge chimneys, 
poisons the air with deleterious vapours, 
and receives contributions from the funnels 
of numberless steamboats which push their 
noisy way through the coaly waters of the 
Tyne. The ideals of 1889 are as almost 
immeasurably distant from the ideals of 
729 as the sweet, spiritual, contemplative 
life of the old English monk is distant from 








the life of the miners in those coalpits, or 
the skippers of those fussy tugs. 

The name of the town is a corruption of 
gyrwy, “a marsh,” a name given to the 
neighbouring ‘“‘ Slake,” so-called from the 
“sleek”? or smooth mud of which it is 
composed. But the ‘‘ Slake ’’ on which Bede 
looked from the windows of his humble cell 
was not the ruined mass of sand and sludge, 
with its— 

Salt weed and stinking ooze 
Most like the drowsy flood which poets feign, 
Dark Styx, with wreaths of moistful osiers hung, 

It was then a bright sheet of water, ex- 
tending inland as far as Bolton, with an 
edge of silver sand and a fringe of purple 
thrift. The sea breezes came to it fresh and 
pure, and its waters were sometimes en- 
livened by the primitive warships of the 
kings of Northumberland. The fields in 
which Bede took his thoughtful stroll were 
green and quiet, and doubtless there was 
fishing in the streams of the Tyne, and 
Wear, and Don, and a monastic garden 
bright with blue borage to feed the bees. 
The calm beauty of the spot has perished as 
completely as all material traces of its 
illustrious inhabitant. The monastery was 
sacked and burnt by the Danes in 870, and 
again perished in a raid of William the 
Conqueror. Of Bede no single relic remains, 


|if we except an old oaken chair in the 
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vestry of Jarrow Church, which goes by the 
name of Bede’s chair. Even his body has 
not been permitted to rest in the place 
which he so dearly loved. A Durham priest 
named Alfred stole—or, perhaps, he would 
have said, ‘‘conveyed’”—it from Jarrow in 
the days of Edward the Confessor, and placed 
it in the tomb of St. Cuthbert in Durham 
Cathedral.* Only his name clings to 
“‘ Bede’s Hill,’* which with Monkton claims 
the honour of being his birthplace; and to 
‘¢ Bede’s well,’”’ into which as late as 1740 
a crooked pin used to be dropped, and chil- 
dren dipped in it to cure them of disease or 
infirmity. 

We know nothing of Bede’s parents, no- 
thing certain of his birthplace except that 
it was near Jarrow. We first hear of him 
as a little child of seven in the monastery of 
Wearmouth, founded in 674, while Bede 
was an infant, by Benedict Biscop, who had 
been a thane of Oswy, king of Northumbria, 
but had renounced the world at the age of 
twenty-five. Much of Bede’s subsequent 
greatness was due to the care of this en- 
lightened monk. Five times did Benedict 
visit Rome, from which he brought with 
him many relics and many books.t He 
learnt the rules of monastic discipline at 
Lerins. He brought the architects of his 
monastery from France. John, abbot of St. 
Martin’s in Rome, came with him to teach 
to the English monks the Roman music and 
the Roman ritual. His monastery, to the 
astonishment of the simple people, was built 
of stone, and the windows were actually 
glazed. The monastery flourished, and in 
682 Benedict sent Ceolfrid with seventeen 
monks to the new monastery, which, at the 
wish of King Egfrith, he had built at Jarrow. 
This great and wise man died in 690, but 
not until he had left followers who could 
profit by his library, and who had caught his 
ardent love of learning and holiness. Among 
them was Bede, who, at the death of his 
patron, had attained the age of eighteen, and 
had been with him from childhood upwards. 

Bede was probably the little boy of whom 
we catch a glimpse in the touching anecdote 
of monastic life which I here translate from 
an anonymous history of the Abbots of 
Jarrow.t ‘ While Benedict was staying in 
places beyond the sea, lo! a sudden storm 


* In the twelfth century Bishop Hugh de Puiset placed 
the remains in a splendid casket of gold and silver in 
the galilee of Durham Cathedral. This was stolen in 
1541, and the remains dispersed. 

+ “Innumerabilem librorum omnis generis copiam.” 
Vit. S. Benedicte. Auct. Ven. Bed. § 6. 

t Hist. Abbat. Gyrvensium. Auct. anon, (Stevenson, 
Ven. Bede Opp. Hist. Minora, p. 323). 





of plague seized Britain, and laid it waste 
with widespread destruction, in which very 
many monks of both monasteries were 
snatched away to God, and among them the 
venerable and God-beloved Abbot Easterwin. 
Further, in the monastery of which Ceol- 
frith was Abbot, all who could read or preach 
or sing the antiphons and responses were 
swept away, except the Abbot himself and 
one little boy, who, having been educated 
and maintained by him, holds even now the 
rank of priest in the same monastery. 
The Abbot, overwhelmed with grief, on 
account of the said plague, ordered the monks 
to intermit their former service, and to go 
through all the psalmody, except Vespers 
and Matins, without antiphons. This was 
done for a week amid his many tears and 
groans, till, unable to endure it any longer, 
he ordered that the antiphonal psalmody 
should be renewed in the usual way; and, 
with the aid of all, he and the boy whom I 
mentioned carried out the orders with no 
small labour, until the Abbot could either 
train or introduce from elsewhere some who 
could help him.” If the little sobbing 
chorister in the plague-desolated monastery 
was Bede, we can the better understand the 
intense fondness for the daily monastic 
service which made him say in later years: 
“I know that the angels visit the services 
and gatherings of the brethren. What will 
they say if they do not find me among them? 
Will they not ask where is Bede? Why 
does he not come to the prayer with the 
brethren ?’’ * 

The outward events in Bede’s life were 
few. This is the brief account which he 
gives of himself at the close of his Kcclesi- 
astical History. He says that it has been 
written ‘‘ by me, Bede, the Servant of God, 
and priest of the monastery of the blessed 
Apostles Peter and Paul which is at Wire- 
muth and Gyrwum ; who being born in the 
territory of that same monastery was given 
at seven years of age to be educated by the 
Most Reverent Abbot Benedict, and after- 
wards by Ceolfrith; and spending all the 
remaining time of my life in that monastery, I 
wholly applied myself to the study of Scripture, 
and arrived at the observance of regular disci- 
pline and the daily care of singing in the 
Church. Ialways took delight in learning, teach- 
ing, and writing. In the nineteenth year of 
my age I received deacon’s orders; in the 
thirtieth those of the priesthood, both of 
them by the ministry of the Most Reverend 
Bishop John and by order of the Abbot 


* The anecdote is preserved for us by Alcuin. Ep. xvi. 
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Ceolfrith. From which time till the fifty-ninth 
year of my age I have made it my business for 
the use of me and mine to compile out of the 
works of the Venerable Fathers, and to interpret 
and explain according to their meaning the 
following pieces.’’* 

In the life of Bede we see monasticism in 
its purest form. Even in his day it was 
deeply corrupted, as we see from his pro- 
posal to mulct for the endowment of new 
Bishoprics the revenues of the unworthy 
monasteries in which the monks were no 
longer fathfui to their vows. These were 
chiefly the Celtic monasteries, which Bede 
describes as hotbeds of dissolute irregularity.+ 
Bede himself belonged to the Benedictine 
order which had not at that time lost the 
splendour of its first sincerity. One of the 
wise provisions of the order was that a certain 
number of hours daily must be spent in 
manual labour. This rule was morally and 
spiritually, as well as physically, helpful, and 
perhaps Bede might never have got through 
the immense task which he accomplished if 
he had not been braced and fortified by the 
toil of reaping and threshing and digging in 
which, like his own great Abbot, he was daily 
engaged. For he describes Benedict as a 
youth of strong person, pleasant speech, 
cheerful temperament, and noble aspect, who 
not only fed on the same humble food as the 
other brethren and slept in the same hum- 
ble dormitory, but might daily be seen with 
them following the ploughtail, or hammering 
iron, or winnowing corn, or engaged in other 
useful labour. 

Bede’s life shows how vast an influence 
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Bede’s Chair. 


* Bede, Eccl. Hist. ad fin. (E. T. ed. Giles, p. 342.) 
+Ep. ad Ecgbertum Antistitem, §§ 11, 12, 13. 





may be wielded by a recluse who for fifty 
years scarcely ever left the precincts of his 
monastery. It is said that he was invited 
to Rome by Pope Sergius, who had heard of 
his fame; but even if he was the monk 
alluded to in the invitation sent by the Pope 
to Abbot Ceolfrith,* it is quite certain that 
he never went. So far as we know, the 
only journey which he ever took was in 734, 
the year before his death, to see his friend 
Egbert, Archbishop of York ;+ and even that 
journey was undertaken for purposes of 
study. Yet he left a deep stamp upon his 
age. Sharing the Ultramontane views of 
Benedict Biscop, he helped forward the 
triumph of the Romans over the Celtic 
Church ; and having attained to the best 
and most varied learning of his day, he aided 
in the formation of the School of York, 
which kept alive the flame of knowledge 
when it began to flicker, and in Ireland and 
France became almost extinct. For Alcuin 
was trained in the traditions of learning 
which Bede had left in York, and when 
England sank under the ruthless barbarism 
of the Danes, Alcuin handed on the kindled 
torch to the schools which he founded in 
Europe under the auspices of Karl the 
Great. 

The knowledge to the attainment and 
transmission of which Bede’s life was 
devoted, had for its almost exclusive object 
the explanation of the Scriptures. With the 
Latin language and literature he was well 
acquainted. He had learnt Greek from Arch- 
bishop Theodore. He knew something of 
Hebrew, and had passed through the complete 
course of training in the branches of science 
which were then studied. 


He seems to have been thoroughly happy * 


in his studies, varied as they were by the 
regular routine of discipline, and religious 
worship, and monastic duties. Probably, 
like St. Thomas a Kempis, he would 
have said that he was always happiest in 
angello cum libello ‘‘in a little corner with a 
little book ’’ ; unless he felt still more happy 
when he gathered the young novices of his 
monastery around him as a body of affec- 
tionate pupils, some of whom, like Nothelm, 


Archbishop of Canterbury, afterwards be- _ 


came distinguished men. And he had his 
reward. 


The lamp of learning trimmed by the hand 


* The words ‘‘ Baedam ” and ‘‘ Presbyterum ” seem to 
have been interpolated into the text of William of 
Malmesbury. 

+This appears from his Ep. ad Ecgbert. § 1. 
‘* Memini te hesterno dixisse anno, cum tecum aliquot 
diebus legendi gratia in monasterio tuo demorarer.” 
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The Chancel of Jarrow Church (restored). 


of a single monastic, who never passed the 
limits of his Northumbrian province, ‘“‘irradi- 
ated from the cell of Jarrow the Saxon 
realm of England with a clear and steady | 
light; and when Bede died History re- 
versed her torch and quenched it in deep 
night.’’* 

If his life was uneventful, it was very far 
from dull. The monastery was full of 
ardent and interesting youths. Many a pass- 
ing visitor was able to tell the monks | 
about the affairs of the day and the marvels 
of foreign travel and adventure. When he | 
was writing his Ecclesiastical History, which | 
far more than his laborious Commentaries | 
has tended to preserve his fame, he showed | 
an insatiable desire to obtain correct informa- | 
tion. He had not a few important col- | 
laborateurs. Nothelm, then a London priest, | 
searched for him the records of Rome for all | 
that pertained to Pope Gregory and the | 
conversion of England. He learnt the | 
history of the Kentish Church from Abbot | 
Albinus; of the West Saxon Church from | 


* Surtee’s Hist. of Durham, ii., 69. 


Bishop David; of Mercia from pupils of St. 
Cedd and St. Chad; and of the Churches 
from other friends, who gladly supplied him 
with their best information.* And in this, as 


'in all his works, Bede shows that ‘‘ sweet 


reasonableness,”’ that loveliness of sincere and 
holy charity, which was the natural exhi- 
bition of his own character. Such a 
character justly endeared him to a large 
circle of distinguished friends, foremost 
of whom was Acca, Bishop of Hexham 


'and pupil of the great St. Wilfrid, to 


whom he has dedicated some of his chief 
works. 

When a man was entirely pure and 
sincere, the life of a monk, freed from the 
burden of worldly cares and anxieties, and 
concentrated in a single aim of devotion and 
usefulness, was, for a meek and quiet spirit, 
as happy a life as could be devised. In a 


| world full of lust and blood, of brutality and 


turmoil, it was not strange that many fled, 


* He mentions them gratefully in his Introduction. 


1 Copied, by permission, for this article from Abbeys 
and Churches (Cassell & Co., Limited). 
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with a sense of infinite relief, to the shadows 
of the cloister. The “most glorious King 
Ceolwulph ”’ himself, at whose request Bede 
undertook the Ecclesiastical History and to 
whom he dedicated it, became so enamoured 
of the monastic ideal that three years after 
Bede died he laid aside the burden of his 
crown and himself became a monk of Lin- 
disfarne. In no other position can we imagine 
that a man like Bede would have been more 
useful or more blessed. Yet, like the rest of 
us, Bede was not, nor can any man ever be, 
entirely exempt from troubles. The base envy 
which dogs all greatness like its shadow did 
not leave him wholly unmolested. Animated 
by jealousy, there were even some who dared 
to attack and culumniate the gentle and 
learned scholar, and to harass him with an 
accusation which must have cost him acute 
anguish. He was charged with heresy, 
which in those days was regarded as some- 
thing more serious than any crime. There 
is a touch of extreme but righteous indigna- 
tion in his letter to Plegwinus. ‘Two 
years ago,”’ he says, ‘‘ most beloved brother, 
there came to me a messenger of your 
Holiness, who brought to me most joyful 
words of your peaceful greeting, but after- 
wards confused them with a grievous admix- 
ture, by saying that you heard my name 
abused by wanton boors in their cups as 
though I were an heretic. I shuddered, I 
confess, and growing pale I earnestly enquired 
of what heresy I wasaccused. He answered 
that I denied that our Lord had come in the 
flesh in the sixth age of the world.”* After 
dwelling on the ambiguity, and proving 
the absurdity of the accusation, he begs 
Plegwinus to see that his defence be read to 
Archbishop Wilfrith,+ ‘ that since in his pres- 
ence and hearing he had been ignorantly 
attacked by abuse, it might now be shown 
in his hearing and by his decision how 
undeserving he was of these insults.” The 
implied reproof tothe Archbishop is very clear, 
since he ought neither to have been present 
at such a gathering nor to have allowed 
such calumnies to pass unrebuked. 

The touching and lovely story of Bede’s 
death, as related by his pupil Cuthbert in a 
letter to Cuthwin, is known to all. He died 
on Ascension Day, Wednesday, May 26, 
735. He had been suffering from asthma 
since the beginning of the previous April, 


* It is worth while to reproduce the energetic Latin 
of the original. ‘‘ Sed haec laetissima verba tristi mox 
admistione confudit, addendo videlicet quod me audires 
a lascivientibus rusticis inter haereticos per pocula 
decantari.” 


+ The second ; not the great St. Wilfrid. 





but continued cheerful and devout through 
sleepless nights and painful days, con- 
soling the hearts of his dear scholars 
with English verse and sacred psalmody. 
In spite of sickness, he still toiled at his 
translation into English of St. John’s 
Gospel. “I do not want my boys,’ he 
said, ‘‘ to read what is false, or to have to 
work at this without profit when I am dead.” 
On the day of his death no one was left 
with him but his young amanuensis, for the 
rest had gone to join the Ascension Day 
procession. ‘‘ Dearest master,” said the 
boy, ‘‘ there is yet one chapter wanting, and 
it is hard for thee to be questioned any 
more.” ‘No,” said Bede, ‘it is easy. 
Take the pen and write quickly.” At three 
o’clock he sent for the priests of the monas- 
tery, and he gave them his last humble 
presents of spice and incense, and bade them 
farewell. At evening, after a happy day, 
the young scribe said, ‘“‘ There is yet one 
more sentence, dear master.” ‘* Write 
quickly,” he said. ‘Now it is finished,” said 
the boy. ‘‘Thou hast spoken truly,” said 
Bede; ‘it is indeed finished.” Then he 
bade the boy to lay him down and to support 
his head in his hands that he might see the 
spot at which he daily used to pray. And 
lying there upon the pavement of his cell, 
with arms outstretched, he chanted the 
Gloria, and passed into the kingdom of 
heaven, with the words ‘‘And to the Holy 
Ghost” upon his lips. 

The title of ‘‘the Venerable’ by which 
he is now universally known, began early 
to be attached to his name. Its origin is 
unknown; but the old monkish legend is 
worth repeating. It is said that it fell to 
one of the monks to carve the inscription 
on his tomb, and he wished to do so in 
leonire verse, the rhyming hexameters 
which were then in vogue. He carved— 


Hac sunt in fossi Bede ossa 


and wished to introduce the title Sancti, or 
Presbyteri. But neither of these words 
would make the line scan, and he per- 
plexed his brain in the unsuccessful endea- 
vour to find some word which would complete 
the verse. Despairing of doing so he fell 
asleep beside the tomb, with the chisel in 
his hand. But when he woke, lo! angel 
hands had finished his labour, and the pure, 
gentle, truth-loving scholar acquired his 
name for all after-time by the verse which 
is now carved over his former resting-place 
in the Galilee of Durham— 


Hac sunt in fossi Bede VENERABILIS Ossa. 
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HOW BEAUTIFUL! 


WHITE-ROBED baby, standing smiling 
On the very topmost stair ; 

Starry eyes all hearts beguiling 

Peeping from its silken hair ; 
Flashing on its ‘‘ dad,” and ‘‘ mammy,” 

At the foot, lightnings of love ; 
While they cry, proud of their lammie, 

What is echoed far above— 

‘“‘ How beautiful! ”’ 


| 


A bride, fair as a lily, clinging 
To her bridegroom, plain of face, 
While the merry bells are ringing, 
From the altar as they pace : 
Surely they have angel ushers ! 
Why do people gaze, dim-eyed, 
On these two young timid blushers ? 
Some old man has sadly sighed— 
‘“* How beautiful ! ” 
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A babe and mother lying lifeless, 

Half commingled, birth, and death ! 
While a lonely husband, wifeless, 

Holds in awe his very breath : 
Like the echo of a cymbal 

Through the chamber rings a thrill, 
Symphonies which heaven’s resemble 

Whisper, dying soft and still— 

“‘ How beautiful ! ” 





A fond wife to her husband clinging, 
Though his heart is hard and cold ; 
Bent his stubborn soul on bringing 
Into the good Shepherd’s fold. 
Sister angels in high heaven 
Truant much would like to play, 
Just to kiss her forehead; even 
God Himself shall smile and say— 
‘* How beautiful ! ” 
N. W. C. 





CHARACTERISTIC SCENES 


IN THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. 


By THE LORD BISHOP OF RIPON. 


I. THE CHILD—A SIGN. 
S. LvKE ii. 12, 


. this sign there is nothing striking or 

extraordinary. A child, wrapped in 
the usual clothing of the new-born child, 
differing only from other children in being 
worse clad and worse housed—this is the 
sign which the angel gives to the shepherds 
by which they may recognise their Saviour, 
Christ the Lord. 

It is a strange sign when compared with 
the past of Judah ; it is bald and common- 
place compared with the blazing lamp of 
Abraham, the fiery pillar of Israel, the 
cloven waters before Elisha, the angel 
captain before Jericho. But it is in its 
strangeness that we see its fitness; in its 
simplicity lies its force to reveal to these 
shepherds the character of the reign of 
the Messiah. It thus becomes an everlasting 
sign to after ages of the kingdom which had 
its beginning at Bethlehem. For just as the 
whole structure of the flower lies enfolded 


in the bud, or the history of a plant can be | 
read in its tiniest tender green leaf—so may | 


we read in this chosen sign, in the Babe at 
Bethlehem, the features of the wondrous 
faith which now brightens all Christendom, 
and the forecast of that life which is the 
wonder of the world. 

We do not leave the leading of the past 
in thus projecting this section of the Gospel 
on the page of after history. In the signs 
of earlier days, besides the features of wonder 
which to the recipient formed the guarantee 
of fulfilment, there slumbered in germ the 
prophecy of the events to come. Thus 
in the unconsumed bush there was the 
prediction of the indestructibility of that 
dry and leafless people who were in the 





furnace of Egyptian bondage. In the 
fleece upon which the dewdrops rested when 
the ground was parched, there was the 
token of the freshness and vigour of the 
people who were baptized with morning 
drops of heaven in the midst of the ex- 
hausted energies of surrounding people; and 
in the changed sign was the token that 
though enemies multitudinous as the dew 
should encamp around Israel, yet the Lord 
could preserve the lot of their inheritance 
unstained by the invader. When the 
shadow returned upon the sundial of Ahaz, 
could mind conceive a more appropriate 
emblem of the years given back which 
brought Hezekiah’s life back once more 
towards the meridian of his days ? 

So here, in the token to the shepherds, 
we may trace the forecast of what was to 
come, and read the features of the religion 
of the Saviour in this sign—the Babe wrapped 
in swaddling clothes and lying in a manger. 
In it we may detect the forecast of the 
extent, the character, the sphere, and the 
principle of our Faith. 

For, if we accept this as the sign, it 
was a sign which would be universally 
intelligible. 

In every land the face of childhood was to 
be seen. In the rude northern regions the 
mother sang her babe to rest; amid the 
savage superstitions of the British Isles she 
cowered to save her infant from the grasp of 
the Druid priest; in the voluptuous air and 
fragrant gardens of the East the children of 
the wealthy and the powerful smiled; in the 
proud households of Rome, in every rank 
where power or where poverty reigned, child- 
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hood appealed to the love or the pity of 
mankind. It needed no elaborate explana- 
tion ; it was fitted to be a universal sign— 
the Babe wrapped in swaddling clothes and 
lying in a manger. 

And in this it was a fitting emblem for a 
religion whose benefits and whose order 
were to be universal. 

From the days when the commission to 
evangelise was given—nay, even earlier—the 
sentence was pronounced which broke down 
every barrier of exclusiveness. Christianity 
knew no distinctions of rank or of race. The 
privilege of the Jew, the wisdom of the 
Greek, the power of the Roman were as 
nothing to a faith whose commission was— 
‘‘Go ye and preach the Gospel to every 
creature’’; whose origin was ‘*‘ God so loved 
the world”; and whose law of progress was 
—‘‘ there is neither Jew, nor Greek, Barba- 
rian, Scythian, bond nor free.” The pioneers 
of that glorious faith go forth from Jerusalem ; 
we see them teaching the barbarous people 
of Malta with as much readiness as the 
intellectual Greek, the wealthy Corinthian, 
or the powerful Roman. The Apostle pleads 
as earnestly with the few women at the 
riverside as in the midst of Mar’s 
Hill, or among the influential of his 
fellow countrymen at Rome. Philemon 
is as much his care as Publius; and 
Timothy as Sergius Paulus or Agrippa. 
Their commission is universal, like the 
benefits of that faith which proclaimed that 
the grace of God appeared bringing sal- 
vation to all men. It revealed a God who 
was not the God of the Jew only, but also of 
the Gentile; a Father, who was not Father 
of the few, but was God and Father of all; 
a Redeemer, who died not for a privileged 
class, but tasted death for every man; and 
a Divine Spirit which would be poured forth 
upon all flesh. 

And just as the gospel thus proclaimed 
that its benefits, like the Divine benefits of 
sun and rain, were for all the world, so did 
the religion of Christ prove itself fitted for 
all. 

The wonder of this will appear if we 
carry our minds not only across the surface 
of the present world, and survey the 
varieties of race, character, culture, and 
civilisation; but also send them back up 
the stream of time and see mankind 
through changing scenes of revolution and 
progress during the centuries of gospel 
light, and collect fom this double view 
all the wondrous G&#ersities of character, 
thought, habit, custom, race, and creed; 





and then remember that Christianity has 
adapted herself to every form of civilisation. 

And in this she stands alone. All the 
systems of the ancient world ‘ were limited 
in their design and local in their range ”’; 
they could not adapt themselves to the 
needs of other people. The intellectual 
subtleties of the Brahmin would never 
satisfy the practical understanding of the 
Western. The wild orgies and coarser cruel- 
ties of the Druid and the Celt would never 
be accepted by the cultured mind of Greece. 
The Roman ridiculed the deity of Egypt, 
and the Egyptian despised, or affected to 
despise, the religion of Rome. 

But among all these races the Apostles 
preached, and in all these lands the faith 
was received. The heralds of the gospel 
were welcomed alike with the wild enthusiasm 
of the Galatian, with affectionate and 
hearty faith at Philippi, with intelligent 
candour at Bersa, and with ready obedience 
at Rome. They disputed with the Greeks; 
they penetrated the tribes of Gaul; they 
crossed the mountains of India. ‘ They 
discoursed as freely and effectively in tents 
of wandering tribes as in the schools and 
temples of the land of Egypt. Though 
century after century expired, the gospel 
showed no symptom of decay or imbecility ; 
it was adapted, as at first, to the necessities 
of every climate, to the temperament of every 
race, and all the varied phases of society.” 
‘Though thou shouldest cross to Ocean 
and the British Isles”—such was the 
triumphant challenge of Chrysostom— 
‘though sail to the Euxine and Southern 
quarters—thou shouldest hear all men every- 
where discoursing out of the Scriptures with 
another voice indeed, but not with another 
faith and with a different tongue, but with an 
according judgment.”’ Nor is the challenge 
less true to-day. The lapse of centuries, 
the changes which have passed upon nations 
and races, have not rendered them unfit for 
the gospel—still are its teachings suited to 
universal mankind. Let us hear one who 
has a right to speak. 

‘‘Here again India will help us,” 
said Sir Bartle Frere. ‘You have 
there a great civilized population, four 
times as numerous as that of Christian 
America; as numerous as all the popula- 
tions of Europe, excluding Russia, they are 
quite as advanced in the arts of social life. 

. . . I may say more advanced than 
were the populations of Europe in the time 
of our grandfathers, before the great French 
Revolution and the outburst of modern 
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mechanical invention. They have practi- 
eally had nothing to do with Christianity 
till within the last half-century. But every 
other religion in the world is there and has 
been long represented on the grandest scale 
—idolatries more varied than the popular 
superstitions of Greece or Rome; a full 
third of all the Muhammedans in the world, 
and every form of esoteric religion, philoso- 
phies, mysterious and secret creeds without 


end. How does Christianity fare in the face | 


of all these powers of the air? Is it forced 
to give way? Is it silent, inoperative ? 
Is it powerless or put to shame ? 

‘‘] speak simply as to matters of experi- 


ence and observation and not of opinion; | 


just as a Roman prefect might have reported 
to Trajan or the Antonines; and I assure 
jou that whatever you may hear to the 
contrary, the teaching of Christianity 
among 160 millions of civilized, industrious 
Hindoos and Muhammedans is effecting 
changes, moral, social, and political, which 





for extent and rapidity of effect are far | 
more extraordinary than anything you or | 
your fathers have witnessed in modern | 
| restless, craving, anxious, covetous spirit 


Europe.” 

And thus the voice of past and present 
proclaims Christianity to be fitted to every 
race and clime. 


of all time, she offers an asylum to 


every race and in tls she makes good | 


She is as the Cathedral | 


| 
| 
} 
| 
} 
| 


her claim to be a faith for all. Neither | 
wisdom, nor, speculation, nor law, nor | 
loveliness, nor melody could ease the 


heart. 


There was pain which did not | 


come from the baffled understanding, but | 


from the burdened conscienze, and the spirit 
grieved and wearied with the bondage of sin. 
This Christianity touched. Here all men 
were alike. That is a gospel to all 
which proclaims, ‘through this man is 
preached unto you the forgiveness of sins.” 
Thus the sign was vindicated in a gospel 
which was universal, offering its benefits to 
all, suiting the common needs of all, and 
receiving the homage of all. 

2. But the sign here given presents another 
feature—it predicts the character of the 
religion. 

When we remember the features of the 
religious character which Christ came to 
form, no more suitable emblem than this 
of the “Child” could be found. It was 
indeed in such terms that He defined the 
condition of citizenship in that kingdom 
which He came to establish: ‘ Except ye 
be converted and become as little children, 


ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of | 





Heaven.” This was the character which 
Christ proclaimed, and it was the one 
most needed by the world of that day. 

The world was growing old. The world of 
wisdom was exhausted. Wearily philosopher 
after philosopher had spun his web of 
speculations to find that the next comer tore 
it into shreds, till philosophy became 
more a pastime than a pursuit. The world 
by wisdom knew not God. 

The world of religion was growing old— 
the old creeds were worn threadbare. The 
phrases which once, on other lips perchance, 
had some rhythm of noble meaning, were 
now too often the feeble and meaningless 
utterances of charlatans. Even the grand 
code which once made the Jew great and 
noble among men was decaying and waxing 
old and ready to vanish away. 

The world of politics was growing old—the 
days of vigorous and independent statesman- 
ship were gone, and the spirit of a noble 
thirst for freedom had not yet come. 

The one thing which the world wanted 
was the restoring of the child-heart. This 
the Saviour taught. He showed that the 


which possessed mankind was one which 
withered every good emotion and _ lofty 
desire. He taught that a man’s life 
consisted not in the abundance of the 
things which he possessed; that there was 
no need for this spirit of care and avarice ; 
for that men had a Father in heaven, who 
had made all things beautiful and glad; 
that the flowers were clad in richer robes 
than the wealth of Solomon could purchase, 
and the birds fed with more certain care 
than all man’s eager contrivings could 
command; and thus, that as far as this 
life was concerned, men might live with the 
happy trustfulness of children who felt that 
their Father knew that they had need of 
these things. 

But He taught them more. He showed 
that the greatest among men were those 
who were converted into the fullest spiritual 
recognition of their Heavenly Father, and 
had become as little children. Men had 
sought for supremacy in the wrong way ; 
they had grasped after power, and had found 
it a tyranny even to the tyrant; they had 
sought to elevate themselves, and in doing so 
they had fallen only lower. The remedy 
was in ceasing from this, in submitting that 
they might sway; in stooping that they 
might rise ; in becommg as little children. 

And thus the token of His religion expressed 
a truth not only greater, but of a higher 
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order than the truths which other creeds 
lamely groped for. All the efforts of some 
religions were directed to the task of raising 
man above his manhood. Christ teaches 
man to go back to the fountain of his man- 
hood. The god of the pagan was too 
often man deified ; the God of the Christian 
is God Incarnate. Whereas other creeds 
place before men the desirability of being | 
more than men, Christ shows us that in | 
order to live as men we must become docile, | 
sunple, guilelessas children. Thusalone could | 
freshness and new interest enter into life. 
Thus alone shall we have the true know- | 
ledge of His will and His word. 

Nor is this truth to be accounted | 
as surpassing belief. It is only carry- 
ing into the region of spirit that which 
we adopt in the realm of science. True 
science listens to nature’s voice, observes 
her acts, classifies, harmonises, discovers, 
and so rules Nature’s forces. False science 
strives without the knowledge, which a 
dutiful obedience gives, to yoke her powers 
to his chariot, and only perishes in the 
attempt. What the charlatan in science is, 
the self-sufficient, the proud, the natural 
man is in religion. He will not submit to 
be taught; he forms his theories and then 
reads them into the words of his Teacher, 
and the end is confusion and despair. 
The earnest man is. content to wait and 
learn. He will sit as a child at his Father’s 
feet and listen and obey, and the powers of 
life one by one fall into his hands. He obeys 
that he may know, and the mountains are 
moved into the sea. All things are possible 
to him that believeth. His Father’s words 
are real words to him; His promises true, 
and victory is God’s. The passions, the temp- 
tations, the cares, the anxieties, the sorrows 
of life—these wild beasts which haunt and 
tear the heart—the leopard of selfish 
pleasure, the lion of ambition, the wolf of 
avarice are vanquished by him. Their 
nature is transformed. Ambition becomes 
the ambition of doing a Father’s will; the 
lion eats straw like the ox; the cow and the 
bear feed together; and all are under the 
control and at the bidding of the changed 
nature. A little child shall lead them. 

8. The sign is one which, compared with 
others, is commonplace. It would have 
harmonized with the previous expectations 
of these shepherds had some stately and 
celestial token accompanied the infant 
Saviour; but the ordinary and commonplace 
was chosen; and these, it must be admitted, 
harmonize with the religion which was | 








developed by the Nazarene. There is no 
straining after grandeur. He submits to be 
girded. Too often in the history of man- 
kind has religion been confounded with 
the marvellous. The tokens of piety are 
looked for in extraordinary power or un- 
common conduct. It is true that there were 
signs and infallible truths afforded by Jesus 
and His Apostles, but these were carefully 
distinguished from religion. Nor was this 
distinction uncalled for. The age was full 
of the false and unhealthy craving for the 
wonderful. The Pharisee, unable to detect 
the tokens of a heavenly atmosphere of pure 
and holy thought diffused by Jesus, demanded 
of Him a sign from heaven. The king's 
earnest wish to see Jesus was prompted by 
the hope that he would see some miracle 
done by Him. Wishes and expectations 
such as these, born of an irreligious spirit, 
Christ refused to gratify. It was an evil 
and adulterous generation that sought after 
asign. And though He appealed to the 
works that He had done in the Father’s 
name, yet He placed them as arguments for 
the acceptance of those who were incapable 
of appreciating the arguments of a simple 
and godly life. ‘* Though ye believe not Me, 
yet believe the works.’’ This stern setting 
aside of the immoral craving after the 
wonderful in religion, this mistaking the 
extraordinary for the excellent, fitted the 
lite-teaching of Him whomade not the angel- 
choir, nor the star, but the simplicity of 
childhood the sign of recognition. 

And in this, the religion of Christ struck 
a new vein in the religious notions of man- 
kind. In other creeds the stress was 
laid on the thing done—in Christ’s teach- 
ing not the greatness of the act but 
the goodness—not the performance, but 
the motive and spirit were to be the 
true measure. To the Jew, the most 
religious man was the man who was most 
punctilious in ritual and scrupulous in 
ceremonial. In the Greek, the cultured 
intelligence saw in all beauty and art the 
divine so exclusively, that the simpler acts 
of life were divorced from the idea of religion. 
Elaborate ceremonial, fatiguing pilgrim- 


ages, brilliant eccentricities, conspicuous 
services in religion, eminent abilities— 


these appeared to men as the marks of 
more than ordinary piety; but against so 
unjust a conception the whole force of 
Christianity protested. A man might be 
eloquent—a man might be attended with 
enormous evangelistic success—a man 
might perform prodigies in the cause of 
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Christ ; but if he lacked the one motive and 
principle of religion, he was nothing but 
sounding brass or tinkling cymbal. True 
religion consisted in a loving heart and 
a willing hand, the simple and the un- 
recorded act of love, the giving of a glass 
of cold water, the visiting the sick, the 
comforting the sorrowing: the working 
with busy hands in the place which the 
Father of all had assigned. In acts obscure 
and unnoted such as these the spirit of 
religion could find as much scope and as 
much delight as in the more ostentatious 
deeds of religionists. It is true that later 
ages saw the revival of that morbid craving 
for acts of eccentric and senseless self- 
exalting ; but this was the outflow of the 
feebleness of human nature, not the product 
of the gospel spirit. The act of Simon 
Stylites was as much at variance with the 
geniusof Christianity asis the self-immolation 
of the Gentoo, and the degraded self-torture 
of the Indian Fakeer. These might strike 
the crowd as eminently holy men because 
of their unusual performances, but the 
sign of the Child in the manger may 
serve to remind us that true religion may 
flourish without the stimulus of novelties or 
religious excitements ; that that indeed is the 
truest, because the most sustained religion 
which can be religious without being con- 
spicuous. 2 

By this teaching the ordinary acts of life 
became dignified. The light of heaven, which 
was supposed to linger only upon the brows 
of the exalted of the earth, is to be seen 
hovering like a protecting pillar over the 
head of the lowest; and thus it is that 
religion, instead of straining to do violence 
to nature by dragging men out of their 
spheres of life, elevates simultaneously every 
action into the clear and pure atmosphere 
of heavenliness, and becomes a power and 
an emancipating principle in every class. 
Thus emancipated from the thraldom of a 
false conception, a lustre fell about the 
humblest toil; they need not shrink from 
any honest toil as profane or secular. The 
stupendous is not necessary to the religious. 
In the manger at Bethlehem there were 
no rich trappings of life, nor gilded tokens 
of religious pomp. The simplest work is 
work for Christ. He sleeps in the lowliest 
spot; to do a kindness to the feeblest is 
to do it to Him. To him who, with the 
love of God and man, for the Redeemer’s 
sake, does his duty in that state of life to 
which it has pleased God to call him— 
even to him light has come, into his life a 





harmony and a music will fall, and his 
days may move onward in unison with the 
song of ‘‘ Peace on earth, good will toward 
men.” 

But we have yet one feature untouched. 
The religion of Christ has yet another 
marked characteristic—not only does it 
proclaim blessings to all, not only does it 
teach contentment to all by consecrating 
the simplest and most prosaic toil; not 
only does it revive the bloom of childhood 
upon the withered cheek of age; but it 
shows the way of life to be through the 
vale of humiliation. It has its baptism 
by water, proclaiming the newness of life, 
the child-heart given back to man; but 
it has its baptism by blood and by flame. 
Its disciples are not baptised into Christ’s 
life alone, but also into His death. And 
the token of this is written at His very 
birth. The sign at Bethlehem may proclaim 
other features of the faith He came to 
teach ; but none more distinctly than this, 
the feature of humiliation and sacrifice. 
The life of Him who had not where to lay 
His head fitly begins in the cave or out- 
house, where His first breath is drawn, 
because there was no room at the inn. 
The forecast of His life is here. ‘ He is 
despised and rejected of man.” 

This feature is reflected throughout the 
history of His religion. The first teachers 
were humiliated and cast out; they were 
the filth and off-scouring of all things—a 
spectacle to men and angels. In every city 
bonds and imprisonment awaited them. 
«* All,” was the witness of one of them, 
‘‘all who live godly in Christ Jesus must 
suffer persecution.”’ 

And in this—in suffering for those to whom 
they tell of endless joy; in labouring for those 
whom they point to eternal rest; in dying 
for those to whom they are the heralds of 
everlasting life—we see the truth of the 
prophecy of the manger. And still, among 
these who so labour, suffer, and devote 
themselves for His sake to man—among 
those who seek not to save their lives but 
are ready to spend and be spent, in thought, 
and life, in wealth and blood for Him, are 
to be found the choicest witnesses to the 
supremacy and the vitality of the faith. 

For religion, like nature, has her artists 
and her scientists. There are her sons who 
examine her teaching, explore her past, 
explain her dogmas, vindicate her creed, 
elaborate her evidences: Justin Martyr 
defending her frontiers; Origen and Jerome 
setting up her bulwarks; Athanasius as- 
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serting her doctrines; Pascal and Butler | 


marshalling her evidences and establishing 
her claims. These are her scientists; but 
she has artists also—those who paint out 
her precepts in glowing colours on the wide- 
spread canvas of devoted lives. 

And just as the artist is greater than the 
scientist, because he does what the other 
only discovers might be done; because he 
reflects nature while the other only under- 
stands her—so must a higher place be 
assigned to those who are living reflections 
of the life and teaching of Christ, than to 
those who merely defend, elucidate and 
develop it. For these are living proofs— 
aye, are dying proofs—more eloquent than 
all that orators have spoken, more convincing 
than all that her apologists have written ; 
for in these the succession of sacrifice and 
devotion is preserved, and the sign of the 
manger maintained. 

This is a sign! Often upon the hearts of 
Christians there comes a feeling of sadness 
which moves in harmony with the cry that 
‘once more the world is growing old.”” Like 
the Church of old, we echo the wail, as land- 
mark after landmark seems submerged by 
the inflooding foe. They break down 
our carved work with axes and ham- 
mers. Ruthless men incapable of under- 
standing the higher forms of religious 
thought, to whom the deep, unspoken 
voices of nature appeal in vain, who turn 
the soil and say, ‘‘ Here’s nature, where is 
God!” who defy the logic of the head, 
and dishonour the nobler and purer logic 
of the heart, who demand a mathematical 
proof that God is Love, come in upon 








our sanctuary like a flood and with the 
relentless logic of brute force cut down the 
carved work with axes and hammers, till 
we are prone to say with the Church of old, 
““we see not our tokens. There is not one 
Prophet more.’’ The bright morning of 
Christendom, we say, is long past. Her 
meridian is crossed, and shadows of her 
eventide are stretched out. Where are our 
tokens ? 

The answer is—Here are around us our 
prophets and our tokens. This shall still 
be a sign. The guilelessness and the 
heroism of simple Christian lives and 
characters labouring in obscurity, in poverty 
and loneliness. This shall be a sign. In 
courts and alleys, in the gloomy quarters 
of our great cities, from which the ple- 
thora of wealth has withdrawn to leave 
the paralysis of want and _ disease 
behind, in lone attics and dismal cellars 
are simple, faith-keeping men and women, 
who trust that God is love indeed, who 
keep the child-heart green within them, 
and can tell you of the goodness of a God 
that has never failed them, of the love of a 
Saviour who has redeemed them, of a spirit 
who has been the constant Paraclete of 
their shadowed lives. This shall be a sign. 
Among these haunts of misery and lonely 
faith, in the midst of appalling and surround- 
ing vice and squalor, go men, gentle as chil- 
dren, with strong heroic hearts, ready to die, 
labouring for the humanity sunk thus low. 
No praise waits on their labours, no reward 
brightens their days; but they are signs 
that the golden circlet of God’s love still 
clasps the world. 








AFTER A NIGHT OF WEEPING. 
By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


y= the long night of weariness and pain 
Is full of bitter thoughts, and doubts that sting, 
Do we not long to hear some holy strain 
That far-off angels sing ? 
When every golden deed the heart hath planned 
Is darkened by the fear of failing powers, 
And all our life seems like a barren land, 
Unbless’d by sun and showers. 
When every word that loving lips have said 
Sounds, to the morbid fancy, falsely sweet ; 
And every truth that we have heard or read 
Seems poor and incomplete. 


When the one thing whereon our hopes are set 
Is still withheld, although we pray and weep, 
Until we murmur “ Can the Lord forget ? 
Or doth the Master sleep ? ”’ 
When the old sin that we had nearly crushed, 
Arrayed in all its fearful might appears, 
And yearning voices that we thought were hushed, 
Call from departed years. 
Then, like an evening wind that unperceived 
Beareth an odour from the rose’s breast, 
Comes the remembrance—‘‘ We which have believed 
Do enter into rest.”’ 


And our eyes close, and all the phantom throng 
Of doubts and troubles vanish into air ; 
And the One Face that we have loved so long, 
Smiles on us calm and fair. 
The Face that in our darkest hour is bright, 
The tranquil brow that never wears a frown, 
The steadfast eyes, that never lose their light 
Beneath the thorny crown. 
So at His word the clouds are all withdrawn, 
The small, sharp pains of life are soothed away ; 
After the night of weeping comes the dawn, 
And then, His perfect day. 
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COLD WEATHER CHARITIES. 


4A WINTER HOMILY. 
sy MARY HARRISON. 


HE low noon sun and lengthened night 
remind us that summer has gone and 
winter is here. Frightened by the cold, 
like children in a blast of wind, dressed 
only for a genial air, the leaves have gone 
into their twigs, the flowers have gone 
into their roots, shutting themselves with- 
in, and the swallows have gone to the 
equator’s bright sky. The winds make 
sharp screeching sounds in the door. The 
landscape from the window looks dull. 
The room is mournful, and families flock 
gratefully round soup pot and fireplace, 
with casements closed and blinds all drawn. 
The roses are asleep in their tomb, and the 
children are at home. 
For winter is not a story of frozen fields 


and howling winds and broad white snows | 
The outside world grows less and | 
less, but the inside world grows more and | 


alone. 


more where the oil lamps burn. In the 
glow of the chimney corner young cheeks 
grow rosy as an apple, and fancies and affec- 
tions, and eyes all kindle and warm and 
sparkle in its curious lights and shadows. 
By the winds which drive the snow into 
wreaths, not nights alone are driven closer 


together, but old folks and young ; and times | 


long gone and times that are are made to 
blend in a social life which shining summer 
suns could not give. 


The July glory of the | 


sky has its ministry alike for the child and 
sire, but it is not till the shutter has been 
closed and the ruddy blaze of the glowing log 
lights up the homely family room, that the 
noisy bands of children and the genial old 
folks find pleasure in a common life and a 
common love. While the sun only glimmers 
| for an hour or two and the snow whitens for 
| long nights under the beautiful moon, then 
it is that the field world is less and the house 
world is more. 

But winter, too, lays together in the ground 
the infant and the aged, especially from the 
barren rooms of the poor. Of the millions of 
tons of coal sending out warmth and glow, 
burnishing the faces and walls of the working 
labourer’s cottage and of the palace of the 
pampered prince, none will find their way 
into many a family where numbed old lives, 
and lives but just begun, are huddled together 
for warmth on damp, uneven cellar floors, 
by grateless chimney hearths, and in garrets 
under the unceiled tiles, where there is none 

to help. Death has taken away the man 
| who would have helped, or drink has dulled 
the brain and heart of him who might have 
provided food and fuel. He ‘‘ jobs * enough 
for his pipe and a draught of ale. He pawns 
the very gifts of charity to his starving 
family to save the need for “ jobbing,’’ and 
drinks. Their one straightened room is too 
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broad a place now. They all sit and sleep in 
a heap for warmth. The little shivering 
forms he owns, scarcely in rags, will creep 
out into the sloppy streets to plead with 
passers by for money “‘ to get a loaf,” of 
which sharp appetite would make a feast 
more sweet than is sumptuous fare to the 
rich. Yet their pennies will seldom go | 
anywhere but to the beer shop to slake 
their father’s thirst. He watches for them. 
Sometimes they will escape, and their 
beggings will get into their ill and forsaken 
mother’s hands, whose affection and care, 
working a miracle with it, will make it go 
far towards a meal; like the meal to the five 
thousand in the desert, where Divine love 
spread the board and two days’ hunger gave 
the appetite. Miracles have not ceased in 
homes, at least where mothers live, and 
poverty abides, and sweet and wholesome 
love. Where these have been carried to the 
cemetery, the lone little child finds its life at 
the cemetery gate, for children, like men, 
do not live by bread alone. Millions of 
times have little feet trudged through wet 
streets to the sigh, ‘‘Oh, that I knew where 
I might find her.”” Mother is always vital 
toachild. If dead, she only sleepeth; they 
would go to wake her out of sleep. 

At times a pennyworth of cinders may 
vary the week, and perhaps a herring, all to 
be ungrudgingly given, and with a grateful 
smile, to the children. Trouble and per- 
plexity greatly sharpen the wits where pro- 
vision has to be made for children out of 
very little, when you love them. 

It is altogether too familiar and common- 
place a thing to attract any attention, to even 
inspire a sigh, that thousands of children 
will die lingering and painful deaths, from 
midwinter to its close, from famine made by 
those who gave them being using their money 
for gin and gambling. The children will be 
dying for weeks, cold as the ice and white as 
the snow without, on bedless floors. Some 
will not die till they land in a tramp-ward 
or the common lodging-house, being carried 
hungry and ill through rainy streets and 
frozen air to win coppers from passing pity. 
We shall hear their owners singing at our 
garden gate, perhaps (with a dreadful 
suggestiveness), ‘Angels of Jesus ’’—one 
child asleep, its head down on their shoulder, 
its chest heaving with fevered breath; 
another, empty-stomached, shivering, killed 
for sleep, standing in the snow by their side. 
This is a way of killing children in England. 
The reward, pint after pint of beer with froth 





on it, while the wet, hungry children, tired 


out, fall asleep huddled in a corner on the 
public house floor. It is all done for money, 
which the public willingly give. 

Loafers’ trouble is all about money—how 
to get it. Nobody willemploy them. They 
might have their steaming bowl of potatoes 
with a slice of bacon on it at their own table, 
their children off to bed, after a warm school 
all day. But home is a prison to such 
people and toil they count slavery. They 
like travelling singing better. They can get 
three hundred pennies a week by it. Regular 
work is much too confining and ill-paid ; 
their master, too, wont have beery work, but 
the public patronise beery singing, if a child 
is with the singer. So they go into the 
tramping business and winter slaughter of 
children. If English charity was not so 
lazy, this thing would have been starved 
out years ago. Such men are worthy only 
of a prison—to a prison let them go. 

Their wives are often already in the ground. 
Their bit of furniture was sold, their clothes 
were pawned, and their bed—their men did 
it, for drink. They came to birth without 
food, without strength. It was winter, they 
were caught for death. An ill-nourished 
baby’s limbs were folded to dry, famine- 
stricken breasts—mother and child died. 
And that singing father there had killed 
them, yet he never sobbed. There was 
nobody to chare now, so he threw himself on 
‘‘Charity,” and she has done grandly by him. 
He does not quite know how he does it, but 
he goes to people’s hearts. If he did know 
(but he is not a philosopher) he would be a 
little less thoughtless of the two small lives 
that lie wet and asleep at his feet, while he 
calls for ‘‘ another pint.”’ 

At eleven he wakes them up with a shake, 
acurse,and aslap. The little bewildered 
faces, distorted with terror, white through 
their dirt, lift themselves up and say, ‘‘Oh, 
father, Iam so cold.” They go out into the 
night, folding their hands tightly across 
their chests, as if hugging something they 
were afraid to let fall. They are simply 
hugging themselves, they shiver so. They 
sleep where he staggers to, under a hedge or 
roof of a shed, and wake stiff and full of 
pain, to another tramp and a slice of bread 
where the next bread shop is open as they go. 
So they spend day after day, suffering, dying 
for a loafer’s living at Charity’s kind hands, 
for the sake of the poor little children, till 
the children die. 

For their patron loves little children. 
She has little children at home. She 
has the ring in her ears of her own nursery’s 
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happy shrieks and laughter and clapping 
hands at the falling snow. She is out 
buying things for the stockings which the 
darlings will find from Santa Claus on 
waking to-morrow morning. Then she will 
greatly enjoy the wide open eyes of wondering 
awe as her little ones tell each other how 
necessary it is to have a chimney in their 
bedroom, if their stockings are to have 
anything in them !—as if chimneys were 
built in bedrooms specially for Santa Claus. 
This loving provider for happy childhood, 
how can she see a pale, ill-looking baby, or 
a tiny cripple in the cold without helping 
the ‘ poor fellow ’”’ they belong to, to do well 
by them, to make one happy day for them ? 
So good a parent herself, she cannot doubt but 
that he is a good parent too. She sheds out 
of herself, out of every pore, all her pity on 
them this frozen afternoon; and a little 
silent benediction on the very tiny head that 
is upturned to murmur a half-frightened 
“Thank you, mum.” Who is not joyful 
and proud in the gratitude of tired, timid, 
hungry little children ? 

In a less lazy mood, with a deep sense of 
dutifulness to man and God, Charity might 
provide just a little bit more food to the 
widow and the orphan, who this bitter 
frosty day are keeping a cinder fire warm, all 
sleeping in their clothes under a quilt, after 
a supper of ‘‘a nice cupof hot tea”’ apiece 
and a slice of brown bread and dripping, 
all got together out of a day’s chareing; and 
the “schooling” has been put by, and a 
little towards the rent. Poverty pinches 
these, but, however hard its pinch, there is 
always honest toil and love at home; and 
an occasional trust at the baker’s for a loaf. 
Had she but sixpence a day assured for 
cinders and for bread, this mother would be 
a skhappy mother. Did the “charity” 
which quenches the thirst of loafers, trading 
on little children’s sufferings and the fact 
that he was “ left with them, mother dead,’’ 
but “seek out’’ and delicately help such 
need as this, it would be something more 
worthy of its name. 

“They pasted over all the holes in the 
wall with pieces of newspaper; and when 
the children were asleep the mother put into 
their socks a wooden monkey for one child, 
and a rosy apple for the other, and laid 
them on the floor at the foot of their bed for 
them to find in the morning” (which they will 
probably find with the same joy and chatter 
and laughter as if they were rich children 
opening socks of costly toys from the Arcades). 





So wrote a visitor to a bare little room in 
Whitechapel, on Christmas eve, 1888. We 
ought all to be proud of such mothers. We 
ought to think of them a thousand times. 
Yet charity, so-called, is ready for that 
‘‘ Angels of Jesus’? man, who will give its 
gift to the barman for beer, or “ half- 
and-half,’”’ or a cherry brandy. Alas, it 
is part of its religion to do this, and has 
long been so, as much as it is to say its 
prayers. 

After all, it is not charity that is wanted, 
save in the shape of help to work ; only for 
the infirm and sick-and aged. The idle 
ought to starve, and the idle who travel 
with children, they ought to be flogged. 
A lesson or two in dutifulness and affection 
for children, no matter how given, would be 
the charity, the only charity, to one who 
knows dutifulness only to his pipe and 
affectionateness only to his beer. But whilst, 
under the patronage of the charitable, he 
earns money by his idleness, he does not 
even dream that there is anything wrong, 
save perhaps in the police, who are ever 
casting watchful eyes upon him, and telling 
him to ‘‘ move on,” wishing that they had 
the power to take his children toa home 
and him to the lock-up. 

But, by the self-indulgence of the chari- 
table, he rather adjourns to the tavern, 
where his children curl up by the door and 
sleep till it is too late to sleep in taverns. 
Then they all creep forth into the cold and 
the dark to a lane or a stable or a common 
lodging house; while the charity-neglected 
widow tucks up her two darlings in the little 
bed on which they lie, such as it is, won- 
dering for the hundredth time whether, if the 
frost lasts, she can keep from the Workhouse 
and find them in fire and bread. Charity 
suffereth long; but our charity, as we dare 
to call it, won’t suffer at all. It eases itself 
in a minute. It likes the air of mystery 
there is about a passing stranger. It cannot 
stand knowledge of a neighbour. Before 
life-facts it is carping, and censorious, and 
will not give. Is this charity? Is it any- 
thing at all indeed which is even remotely 
divine ? 

Ought these things to be? When they 
cease, then the poor will have hope, and 
iniquity be stopped. 

‘“‘T delivered the poor that cried, and the 
fatherless and him that had none to help 

. . and the cause which I knew not I 
searched out,” so said Job. And so says 
true charity. 
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NEW YEAR TALES WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By THE REv. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘O happy band of pilgrims.” 
Lesson: Matt. xx. 30—34, 
Text: ‘‘ Master, I will follow Thee.” 

VEN the youngest of you knows what it 
is to follow some one. It means to go 
behind such a person, and along the same 
road that he has gone. 
him into the next street or on to the next 
town. 


to be with them, or because we have some 
urgent business with them. 


go to do it, the more resolution shall we 
show, the more care to know which way 
they went and what turns they took, and 
the more shall we persevere until we find 
them, inquiring of anybody and eyvery- 
body who is likely to help us in our search, 
if they have seen them, and when—and 
where ? 

Now what I want you to understand and to 
do is to feel and act just so about Jesus. I 
want you to make it the business of your life to 
go the way He went, and to put real 
earnestness into finding Him. The rule is 
the same whether it relates to finding Jesus 
or any other person: we can find Him only 
by the road in which He Himself has gone. 
He is somewhere on that way. This is our 
new year time, and it is therefore a very 
good time to think and resolve about this, 


and to make our deeds, our language, our | 


lives that of ‘‘ followers ’’ of Him. 


How then may you know the deeds, the | 


language, the life of Jesus? ‘‘’e all know 


that the dear form of Jesus Himself, as seen 
and loved by the children of Galilee, has 


passed away ; but His life, the way He lived | 


and bore Himself, that remains and will 
remain as long as the world lasts. Those 
ways of His when in Capernaum, they exist 
still. That heart of His on Calvary, that, 
too, lives and breaks still. The love that 
shifted everybody’s cares and sorrows and 
needs and sins on to its own shoulders is 
with us still and may be seen. 

There are many ways to come to know the 
life of Jesus, who and what He was. We 
may learn it by reading, or learn it by 
hearing people tell, but we must somehow 
learn it. The tone, language, and thoughts 


We may follow | 


We only follow people because we | 
want to find them; and we want to find | 
them either because we love them and like | 


And the more | 
we want to find them, the further shall we | 


| of Jesus must be got at as much as we can 
| from the lips of our friends, as much as we 
can from those lives of Him written by His 
own friends, called the Gospels; and then 
| we must try to have the same in us, giving 
‘it out to the little world of people we 
live with. 

| And in all you come to know of Jesus 
there will be two main things to notice. 
The one is to notice what kind of ways of 
people grieved Him, and those we must 
solemnly shun. The other is to notice 
| what kind of ways pleased Him, and those 
we must earnestly try to imitate. You 
must get at the knowledge of the heart of 
Jesus and study to have one like it for your 
own. 

And this nobody does so well, unless 
they begin as boys and girls. It is the 
child’s resolves that make the best fol- 
lowers of Jesus. If you are ever natur- 
ally to hate what grieves Him, you must 
begin very young. ‘There was once a boy, 
who lived in Carthage, who grew up to 
hate Rome as never another hated it. 
Rome was the oppressor of this boy’s 
country. While he was a boy his mother 
told him of all Rome did—of all the empty 
stables, the untilled land, the burnt-down 
cottages, the slaughtered men, thelamenting, 
starving women, the frightened, shivering 
children, and all the dire distress and 
terror, and horrible ruins and miseries 
wrought by the sword and fire of war, from 


which his weary country groaned. And 
|every story she ended with ‘And the 


Romans did it.’’ She crooned the tales 
over him while he lay in his cradle, and long 
before he had the understanding to know 
what all these things meant, he could under- 
stand that his mother’s heart was breaking. 
He dimly saw that she carried the sicknesses 
and sorrows of the folks around her, they 
were all as real to her as if her own; and 
while he knew little more than his feeding 
| bottle and his mother’s face, that mother 
had laid up in him the burdens which 
made the majesty and magnificence of his 
| future generalship. His name was Hannibal, 
| the great lover of his people, and their 
| saviour from the Roman oppression. At 
/nine years old it is said that, with his 
| father in their church, with all the solemni- 
| ties of their pagan religion, he took the vow 
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which in manhood he gloriously fulfilled—a 
vow of eternal enmity to Rome. 

And that picture of Roman selfishness 
and prosperous greed and Carthaginian 
poverty and misery and ruin is the picture 
of the world to-day. 

It is not country against country, but child 
against child, man against man, rich against 
poor, strong against weak, which make the 
world’s miseries. And God wants young 
Christian Hannibals to vow enmity against 
the iniquity which is the cause of all this 
strife and enmity and wretchedness, both 
small and great. And, like Hannibal’s 
parents, He wants them nurtured and 
admonished to vow young. He wants child- 
soldiers of Jesus. 

All the grand knightly lives that have 
served in God’s war, against wicked 
things, learned hatred of them from the 
anguish of Jesus, shown to them while as 
yet they scarcely understood a word of them, 
mostly like Hannibal—at their mother’s 
knee. They grew sad and feverish and 
chafed at them, in their little childish way, 
and grew to be shocked at them, and to vow 
enmity to them, and give battle to them. 
It was because while they were little 
children they began to see the Man of 
Sorrows, and to understand as best they 
could the reason why He so grieved, that in 
manhood they became magnificent soldiers 
of their Lord and lovers of their world, 
making it better, more contented and 
blessed. For the cause of Jesus is more 
blessedness for everybody. 

And these are the bitter foes they hated 
and fought: unkindness and hardness, 
sulks and hatred, selfishness and greed. 
They are the evils from which grow all the 
crimes and iniquities and miseries of every 
man, woman, and child in the world, 
whether they be of beggars or of kings. If 
only that cruel thing called sometimes 
selfishness, sometimes sin, could be driven 
back to bide in its own darkness with the 
devil and his angels, this earth would be a 
paradise. 

So teaches Jesus. And a child’s knowing 
Him and all His sorrows because of these 
miseries and iniquities, forms in its mind 
steadfast, deep-rooted, ever-growing, un- 
dying hatred of selfishness and of all its evil 
works. It puts a vow into the heart, and a 
sword into the hand to slay it. 

To know and feel the sorrows of the heart 
of Jesus while a child, that is the first thing 
to insure that we follow Him. They are so 
noble and grand. And the second is to 





understand and love what gives Him joy. 
That too makes us to follow Him; it also is 
so grand. He delighted to see deeds of 
kindness, and of forgiveness, and of pity, 
and of help. He delighted too in sounds 
of pure laughter, and sights of common, 
shared, unselfish fun. Brethren dwelling 
together in unity—grown-up ones at a 
matriage feast or at a homely supper, and 
little ones at games of evenings in the 
market-place—these were all joy to Him. 

It was the religion of Jesus, as His 
brother tells us, to visit widows when they 
were lone and ill, and to clothe and feed 
starving children who had no father. His 
very name for God was spelt with four 
letters, K-I-N-D, and His one way of 
pleasing God was to be kind too. 

Remember then, throughout this coming 
year, that what you have to do, each 
day better than the day before, is to first 
hate what Jesus grieved over ; and secondly, 
to love and do what Jesus delighted in. Share 
you: fun with your comrades, your possessions 
with the needy, your heart with everybody. 
That is following Him, and that is the will 
of God for you, and His way to the place 
where Jesus dwelt—heaven upon earth. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘Jesus is our Shepherd.” 
Lesson: John x. 11—16. 
Text: ‘‘The Lord is my Shepherd.” 


Few things which men make it the busi- 
ness of their life to do would please the good 
feelings in the heart of a child so much 
as that which the Shepherd makes His, 
especially the shepherd whom Jesus knew 
in the wilderness of the land He lived in 
‘‘ when here among men.” 

His life is full of simplicity, its thoughts 
are all kindness, its rovings about are full 
of happy freedom, its dangers are full of 
grace, and heroism, and daring victories. 


He goes his peaceful way over vast level ~ 


plains, up shady valleys, seeking water brooks, 
and up by mountain chasms, to where is 
the cool air, and fresh, luscious, and dew- 
fed grass of the mountain tops, ever guided 
by this thinking for his sheep, their weak- 
ness, and hunger, and thirst. He is. 
timid against getting them into the dangers 
which lie about in secret. He is as brave 
and prompt in getting them out of them. 
He is as gentle with his flock, as a mother 
with her tender sucking child; as strong as 
a father fighting for his home and children’s 
freedom, life, and safety. 
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Jesus noticed the ways and habits of this 
humble desert hero, and honoured him as 
He honoured none others. He loved him 
and saw in him the best portrait the earth 
contained of Himself, and I want you to 
think awhile on this at this beginning of 
the year. 

Artists have often painted portraits of 
themselves. When they paint them, they 
have, of course, to see themselves in a 
looking-glass, for nobody has ever looked 
direct into his own face. Though Jesus 
never saw in anybody His own face, yet 
He saw a@ good reflection of it in the good 
shepherd. The gentle Jesus saw Himself in 
that gentle-man with his sheep, for as Jesus 
thought of a gentleman, that shepherd was 
one. 

Alas! we have come to have another 
idea of ‘ gentleman” than Jesus had; 
not another only, but a totally different 
one, one almost precisely the reverse of 
His. As we think of that name, it means 
certain easy habits, in good clothes, and 
great houses. It meant no such thing to 
Jesus. If you wish to know what He 
meant by “a gentle-man,” you must shut 
your eyes and fancy yourself in vast deserts 
of grass, under burning skies, and in times 
of snow, sleeping of nights in a rough 
stone-walled enclosure, open to the wind, 
and see in fancy a man dressed in shaggy, 
perhaps not very clean, sheepskin coat; 
going his daily way, never tired of thinking 
for the weakness he had the care of ; looking 
out for cruel eagles which longingly watch 
his sheep from their eyries on the rocks, 
and starting instantly with his club to that 
tuft of moving grasses by the leafy shrub 
where a hungry wolf may be lying in wait 
for a lamb, to send it flying to the hills, 
with his club after it, yelping with a blow. 
He, not people of fine names, in purple and 
fine linen, in king’s houses, was the true 
gentleman. 

Jesus lived in that shepherd’s land and 
met that shepherd going along his patient, 
contented way, nursing his tired lamb in 
his bosom, giving his strong manhood to 
his flock. The gentleman, as Jesus thinks 
of gentlemen, is a strong man doing patient 
and gentle things for the ignorant and the 
weak, 

In the chapter we have just read, Jesus, 
with His own brushes and colours, has 
painted His good shepherd and Himself in 
one picture to the world. There were so 
many things alike in them. They both had 
flocks, and both had lambs in their flocks. 





Sometimes the ground was burnt up and 
hot, and the sun above was scorching, and 
there was no water; and the lambs were 
tired and miserable, and their mothers 
could not help them. Then the shepherd, 
himself walking in the same burning air, 
sweating big drops on to the ground, pity- 
ingly lifted the small things to his arms, 
and carried them in his bosom, and they 
were content in their own little pleasant 
ways. There are times, too, when little 
children are miserable, when nobody, not 
even mothers, can help them. I knew a 
little boy whose mother was dead: he was 
a very sensitive boy. His father was 
excitable and eaten up with the sickly 
hurry of politics and business; so, when 
he was unable to do his home lessons, 
as often happened, or had had an accident 
and had broken something, as sometimes 
happened, and misery came over him, he 
fared badly, poor child. He would some- 
times speak to his father about it all ; 
but he never got comforted, he never got 
even noticed. Considered in the light of 
his own worries, the father thought the 
boy’s of no importance. Then he would 
go to his lonely bed and ery himself to 
sleep. The house seemed so cold and 
wretched since his mother had been carried 
to the grave. It was as grand a house as 
ever. All the same furniture, and pictures, 
and burning fire-grates were in it, and the 
servants were attentive and kind; but, in 
his little miseries, it was all so chilly and 
desolate ; and he would often say: ‘‘O that 
I knew where to find her!’’ And he laid 
his small head down upon his pillow and 
wet it with his tears. It is at such times 
as these that a child finds talking to Jesus 
and thinking of Him just like what the 
miserable little lambs found lying in the 
shepherd’s bosom. It is being in the arms 
of Jesus. 

Then, too, the good shepherd knew all 
his flock from the first. He knew them 
when they were with their old, kind 
mothers by their side, running and skipping 
in the grass in their own pretty, happy 
lamb ways; but he knew them before then. 
He was with them at their birth, and saw 
them open their new little eyes upon him 
and the skies, and get up on to their little 
staggering legs. He knew them from their 
first beginning to live in the world; and 
that kind of solid and thorough union 
between a mother and her baby was 
formed between him and them. Just as 
the wonderful little hands of baby lay hold 
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The child Hannibal taking his vows. 


of the soul of a mother, making her good 
friends with it, the wonderful little ways 
of young lambs laid hold of the soul of the 
shepherd and made him good friends with 
his lambs. And, after that, he was never 
again free. 

No service is so living and lasting, 
and loyal and contented as the service 
inspired in men by the tiny beginnings 
of life. When you get older, you will 
understand that it is so a little more than 
you possibly can now. Yet never will 
you fully understand this divinely beautiful 
mystery. But it is enough for us that the 








wise God has made it so. And no one was 
more the happy victim of this fact than 
was the good shepherd. Through it, his 
heart willingly, gladly became the watch- 
man, the shield, the refuge, the castle of his 
flock. 

And Jesus too is at every birth. And 
not a child is born but His love makes it 
His own. Each and all little feeble human 
lives are His lambs, genuinely His lambs, 
to be devotedly served by Him. In all their 
needs, through all their days, they are His ; 
so much His, that their hunger and thirst, 
and cold and loneliness, are His too; and 
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those who hurt or harm them shall hear 
of it on His judgment day. He feels to 
them as the shepherd felt to the wolf that 
came down on his fold. He has in store 
for them, He says, something more then 
than millstones at their necks and the 
depths of the sea. His feelings are very 
grand towards children, better than any- 
body else’s, even a mother’s. 

And the shepherd too called those lambs 
of his ‘‘ by their names”’ ; this is the way of 
all tender love, alike in the sheep fold and 
at home. It must have a name for its 
loved one, and uses only its name. It is 
very wide-reaching this love’s need for a 
name for its loved. ‘‘ Look at these, aren’t 
they lovely?” exclaimed a little girl, ap- 
proaching her father with a handful of wild 
flowers. ‘‘ This is my favourite of all,’’ she 
continued, pointing out a very tiny one of 
them; ‘I don’t know its name, but I call 
it Little-blue-face.”’ 

Whenever particularly deep personal 
friendship is felt, even for a dog, people 
must give it a name. Love wants it as a 
sort of peg to hang itself upon. So felt the 
good shepherd; it was the necessity of his 
shepherd heart. And that is one reason 
why He made such a good mirror for Jesus 
to see Himself in. Jesus has just such a 
need. He calls every child by a name, and 
it would seem, from some words in the book 
of the Revelation, as if it was what we call 
a pet name He calls them by, which nobody 
else uses, and they will not know till they 
get to heaven. By servants and strangers 
men are called ‘“‘ Mr.,”’ and ‘‘ The Reverend,” 
and “ Your Grace,” and ‘‘ My Lord Bishop,”’ 
and ‘‘ Your Royal Highness.’ But all these 
folks are called by their wives and their 
mothers, and those who love them, by their 
plain names, John and William. However 
grand its title and magnificent its home, it 
1s a very sorry child-life that a child lives 
who has nobody, no old nurse or dear 
grandmother, to call it only its simple 
Christian name. To be a little prince then, 
owning a kingdom, would be to live in 
bondage and in prison. 

But, to everybody, there is always One who 
ealls him by his name—boys—earls and 
kings, and lonely little tramps who never 
knew their mother or their grandmother, 
and who have neither friend nor servant. 
All children’s one real own Friend (which 
means owning friend), who knows them 
neither as king nor tramp, but only by a 
name, a love-name, that is Jesus. 

Again, the shepherd was still further like 

XIX—5 





Jesus in standing up for his lambs against 
their enemies and dangers. David, when he 
was a shepherd, even while quite a young 
one, you remember, fought a lion and a bear, 
which came against his flock. Wolves, too, 
came sneaking down on the fold, crouching 
and slipping warily from bush to bush 
during the day, and came under the cover of 
the dusk at night. They came to take a 
lamb. Anything rather than that they 
should get it, said the shepherd; and with 
his club he fought the wolves till he drove 
them away or killed them. They never drove 
him away, though they sometimes killed 
him; and often they tore his flesh with 
their claws and teeth, and left him sore for 
days, perhaps lame for life. This beautiful 
devotion is like the devotion of Jesus. Lions 
and bears and wolves sneaking and crouch- 
ing about after His lambs. They are called 
Selfishness, Unkindness, Cruelty, Deceit, and 
Untruth. They come to hurt and to destroy. 
But none can touch the child whom Jesus 
shepherds. He calls His children to Him. 
They hear His voice. And all wicked 
things are driven away from them. Such is 
the Jesus who leads and guides the young. 

The new year is before us. Let us all, 
young and old, act upon this grand truth. 
We are not our own, we are His, owned by 
Him and loved by Him for ever; and kept 
in goodness and safety when we know and 
love Him. 


THIRD EVENING, 


Opening Hymn : “ Brightly gleam our banners.” 
Lesson: Matt. xxi. 1—16. 
Text: ‘‘ Of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 


A Kinepom is a country, a people, and a 
king. ‘ We have no king but Cesar,” some 
Jews once declared. ‘‘ We have no king 
but Jesus,’’ the true Christian declares, even 
while yet he is a child. This was the 
feeling of that procession of happy Galilee 
children which one spring morning, at the 
feast of the Passover, turned out of their 
fathers’ tents on the slopes of Olivet, 
marching with Jesus as He rode on His ass, 
pleased with them as a mother amongst her 
children on her birthday, while they sang 
their first fresh young careless love of Him 
in rapturous, wnarranged, spontaneous 
Hallelujahs. They could not helpit. They 
were His kingdom, He stirred their hearts 
and ruled them. 

But their loyal young choice of Him was 
not all joy. When they reached the Temple 
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it brought them all darkness and contradiction 
and terror. The priests of it could not bear 
their honouring such a man. ‘The sense of 
His gloriousness, which made these boys 
feel as if they were worshipping in a happy 
church, was absolutely nothing to them. 
They had not had the dimmest glimmer of 
it. The children’s view of Him they had 
not because they had not the children’s open, 
honest, candid hearts. For only childlike 
hearts can see what makes Jesus king over 
souls, a greater king than all the kings of 
souls the world contains. Their children’s 
hearts had been destroyed out of these 
priests by other idols of greatness than that 
beauty of the justice, the mercy, and the 
love of Jesus which these children had 
seen. 

Blind to the beauty these fresh young 
souls saw, they were deaf to the divinity of 
their noisy rapture. They were angry with 
it. But you know how that Jesus stood up 
for them. All unwittingly, out of mere 
thoughtless delight, these big lads confessed 
their choice and praised Him before men, 
and this was the consequence—the priests 
censured them and their King approved. 

It is always beautiful to me to think of the 
Son of God and the grand way He took the 
part of these genuine, thoughtless, praising 
boys. 

“* Of such is the kingdam of heaven! ” 

No hearts are so ready as are hearts like 
yours, children; when they know Him, to 
choose Jesus as their king. What you need 
is to get facts about Him before you, the 
knowledge these boys had of Him, of His 
spirit and life, to make your own loyal 
resolve, and to take for life your stand by 
His side. 

But for Jesus to be your king, He must 
first be your comrade. ‘He Himself is not 
ashamed to call us brethren,” and to treat 
us as such. Nor must we be too diffident and 
mock humble to have this mind in us, and 
to respond fully to this, and to call Him 
our brother, and to be indeed a familiar 
companion with Him. He will not be less 
our hero, but the more, far more, because 
we are friends with Him. It is so because 
all that we were made to reverence is in 
Him, and nothing is in Him that we were 
made to despise. So that His loveableness 
and gloriousness always shine brightest in 
those who know Him best. It is without 
spot or wrinkle or any such thine. 

And knowing Him, you will have your 
own original thougiits about Him, just as 
you have your own original thoughts about 





any other person that you know. You will 
even see in your mind what kind of face He 
has. I knew a little child who was shown 
a book of pictures of faces painted as 
Jesus, by the painters who decorated the 
walls of what are called ‘the catacombs, 
which are underground places where many of 
the early Christians used to live, obliged 
to do so for safety from their persecutors. On 
looking at the pictures she was pained, and 
turning from page to page her pain grew to 
horror. ‘Oh, father,’’ she exclaimed, 
pointing to a particularly gloomy and 
dangerous looking face; ‘‘ Jesus was never 
like that!’ When asked how she knew 
that, she could not explain, and seemed 
very distressed that she could not. But her 
father agreed with her. They had both got a 
picture of their own, painted by their hearts 
out of the stories of the Gospels, which made 
His face sweeter, more blessed to them than 
the face of friends or angels, and beside that 
face, every face in the book was gloomy 
and forbidding. No child would have 
ever pushed through the crowd to get on 
to the knee of a man who looked at them 
as these looked. It would have been 
impossible for a man who looked so even 
to have cared for a child, much more would 
it have been impossible for him to have 


taken one in his arms that he might 
bless it. So they both agreed that all these 


painters were wrong in their paintings. 
Little children, all of their own accord too, 
chose Him as their glorious King, just as the 
angels have chosen Him, because they could 
not help it. When they knew Him, for His 
own sake they looked up to Him and loved 
Him. 

Every child knows what it is to look 
up to some one, to a father, a sister, or a 
schoolfellow. Children like looking up. They 
always choose for themselves whom they 
will look up to. They choose someone they 
would wish to be like, with something in him 
they admire more than what is in themselves. 
So it was with the child-heart and Jesus, 
‘‘when Jesus was here among men.” 
People who never made His acquaintance 
could not understand this. It began in 
mere acquaintance, out of which a stronger 
friendship sprang up, which grew into ex- 
quisite childish homage, elevating the young 
mind, ennobling the spirit, and ended in cast- 
ing the soul down at His feet with one beauti- 
ful cry of worship and praise. Their choice 
was Jesus their King. Soitisnow. The 
path of Jesus is strewn with such scenes. As 
of old, so to-day. ‘They begin in the mere 
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hearing the sounds and seeing the sights 
that the children of Capernaum heard and 
saw—-they are all written for us. It is a 
bit of heavenly-mindedness, and it comes 
by a bit of heavenly knowledge, that is all. 
It is only those‘-who do not come to know 
Him that ever fail to become happy citizens of 
His beautiful kingdom. The rest cannot 
help doing it. 

As you get older you will find very little 
knowledge of Jesus abroad, and therefore 
very few people who love Him as King. 
You will find bitterness, and hate, and strife, 
and greed, and absolutely no regard for His 
feelings. Most people hardly believe that He 
has any. His anger with people who hurt 
widows, and make hardships for orphans, 
and neglect weakness and need, is no reality 
to them. They have not the dimmest 
belief in it. The only things that please 
them are selfishness, business success, home 
comforts, and fame. The one way to escape 
growing up like these—mere men of the 
world as they are—is to get enamoured 
of Jesus while you are young. Know Him 
young. You will never leave Him then. 
You can’t; you will never be free to do it. 
You will be like a boy whom an enemy 
of the English, a general, had captured 
among his prisoners—a boy drummer of 
ours. When wanting to tell his own 
soldiers to fly, the general, commanding the 
boy who stood near him, ordered, ‘‘ Beat a 
retreat.” 

‘“A retreat!” answered the boy in his 
frank and decisive way; ‘‘ I don’t know one, 
sir. We never learn to beat retreats in the 
English army.” 

Nor do children learn to beat retreats in 
the kingdom of Jesus. Once in true fellow- 
ship with Him there is no running away, 
but only glad loyalty to Him and a noble 
sense of duty. To the command of Ease, 
Pain, of even Liberty and Life, as against 
commands of His, the ear is deaf, the 
heart dead. To turn away from Him is 
impossible. 

When Pilate asked Jesus if He was a 
king it was because he was in doubt. He 
saw no jewels on Him, no golden band upon 
His brow. But the children of Galilee saw 
jewels on Him and a golden crown: jewels 
in ways, and a crown of love. They had come 
to do that by knowing Him as Pilate did not 
know Him. And that is what you need to 
do—to know Him—that your hearts may be 
like theirs, who became loyal subjects of His, 
and tasted one bit of His heaven upon 
earth. 





FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘ Little drops of water.” 


Lesson: Matt. xxvi. 14—16. 
Text: “If any man will follow Me let him deny himself.” 


Tue poison, the sickliness, the death of all 
that is simple and good and great in the soul 
is selfishness. Nothing in the world is so bad 
for us all as selfishness. Yet nothing is so 
common. Every year of your life it will beset 
you. Growing older is like going farther 
and farther into a forest where the very air 
is poisoned. Life everywhere is full of 
selfishness—the schoolroom, the college, 
the warehouse, the office. Where there is 
least of it is at home. But it is there too, 
even in the nursery it does its wicked miser- 
able work. 

You may never have heard of poisoned 
forests, but travellers have found them and 
have entered them never to return—ex- 
plorers, soldiers, missionaries of the cross. 
Grand climbers cover the tree trunks and 
hang in vast festoons from their branches, 
Wonderful leaves of graceful palm-shrubs 
cluster below, and great-leaved cream lilies 
spread out their beauty on the black, still 
pools of water where scarlet flamingoes go, 
daintily wading with their tall slender necks 
and legs, and big pink-white beaks. But all 
lovely as the place may be, deadly poison is 
in the air. It rises from swamps and 
hangs in the air as scent rises from a flower. 
But it is scentless. It is sniffed into the 
lungs with every breath, enters the blood 
and courses through all the veins; pains in 
the head follow, and in the joints of arms 
and legs; the limbs stiffen as with age or 
rheumatism ; pulses beat in the head like 
hammers; he can keep up no longer. He 
sinks down upon the ground, from which he 
will never rise again. Thirst burns with 
fearful heat; racked with pain, hopeless and 
helpless and prostrate he lies, where he fell, 
through the long day. The moon rises. 
The cool night air is more deadly than the 
day. His glazed eyes enlarge and start 
from their sockets; they see nothing. 
Breath follows breath, heavy as of a labouring 
ox, fast as of a racehorse, till suddenly they 
cease ; and surrounded by water lilies, and 
creepers hung with flowers, and fairy birds, 
he isa dead man. The air he breathed has 
killed him. 

But there is a cure for this by which 
travellers may go through these fair forest 
ways without death or pain, or even danger. 
There is a lovely legend of the lands where 
these forests are, of how that wonderful 
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remedy was found out. It is the story ofa 
slave who had torn himself from the grip of 
his masters, and with a great bound, as of 
the desert antelope he had so often seen, 
had made his way across the wide plains to 
the dense forests, where he might hide and 
be safe from pursuers. He reached the 
forest he sought and plunged deep into its 
trackless wilds, making, as he flew, he knew 
not whither, but as far as he could from his 
cruel owners. The strength of a strong 
man flying for his life was in his limbs, and 
he escaped. That night he slept far away 
from cruel man. But in the morning he 
awoke with the fever air of the swamp in 
his limbs; its poison had flowed into his 
veins. As he went his way his knees 
grew stiff, his body wet with sweat of 
sickness; his eyes became dim, his head 
dizzy; he saw the trees swing before 
him; he held on till he could hold 
on no longer; he lay down as_ he 
knew to die; a great thirst was on 
him. Where he lay he caught sight of a 
little pool of water. Gathering all his re- 
maining strength together, with one great 
effort he dragged himself to it. It was 
brown with rotten leaves, but if it were 
rank poison it was liquid, he was burn- 
ing with fire—he must drink and die. 
He drank and fell back to sleep, the sleep 
from which he would never awake. With 
closed eyes he started, and tossed, and 
moaned awhile, then all was still. For 
hours he slept, each hour more peaceful, 
natural sleep. At length he awoke as he 
had often before awoke from the tired toiler’s 
night. The pains in his limbs had gone; 
the veins in his head did not pulse; his 
eyes were not dizzy; the trees seemed all 
natural and still. He touched himself; 
he gripped at the ground to see if he were 
not inadream. Then he noticed the little 
pool from which he had drunk, his last 
drink as he had thought. Could it be the 
water in that pool that had cured him ? 
He drank of it again. Perhaps the leaves 
in there were ‘‘ medicine leaves’’! It was 
wonderful. He got to his feet again; 
clearly he was well. 

Now where should he go? He remem- 
bered that he was flying from the cruelty 
of his master; but he now remembered 
how that master had lost a son and friends 
of the swamp fever, and how he might 
lose more. And he had found a cure! 
What should he do? Whatever his master 
had done to him, in the greatness of his 
heart just now, he forgave him. He 





could not even think of it. He no longer 
hesitated ; he would go back and tell his 
master. In that flight of his he had 
travelled far away from him. He had had 
nothing to eat since yesterday morning, and 
though well of the fever was weak from its 
effects; still he would return. How he found 
his way back he scarcely knew, but wonderful 
joy was in him. He walked, he ran, he 
flew with amazement and delight as fast as 
yesterday he had fled with fear, and at length 
staggered into his master’s yard. The 
master had never in all his life seen a 
fugitive return. What could be the matter ? 
Whatever could those startled, delighted 
looks of his mean? The man’s manner 
filled the whole yard with wonder. Even 
the frightened cocks and hens rushed in all 
directions cackling. ‘* You scoundrel ! ” 
was on the lips of his driver, as he grasped 
at his whip. ‘Seize him!” his master 
was about tocommand. But nobody spoke, 
nobody moved. 

His exciting tale was soon told, ending 
with the eager plea for a bottle that he 
might fetch the water that could save life. 

His master’s frown at the first sight of 
him changed to a face full of amazement. 
Then he gave a pale smile as he thought of 
his dead son. It seemed almost a likely 
story, or why had the man come back to his 
slavery? ‘‘ It may be true,’’ he muttered to 
himself again and again, and he so wished 
that it might be true that he sent a chemist 
and had the pool examined. It was found 
at the foot of a Cinchona tree, and was 
filled with the Cinchona leaves. And ever 
after that the leaf of the Cinchona tree, that 
tree of life, has been the companion of the 
traveller in the poisoned forests. Doctors 
prescribe it, and men who take heed to the 
prescription travel these most dangerous 
paths in safety and peace. 

That story is a terribly true parable of 
the world through which you and I have 
to go. Selfishness is its subtle poison. 
Not bodily powers, but things far more 
precious — simplicity, honesty, goodness, 
and all the blessedness and nobleness of 
such things, it sickens and kills. We 
have to breathe it. It is in the air. But 
there is the leaf of the tree of life to 
save us all; and that, and only that, can 
do it. That leaf Jesus gives to every 
traveller. It is in those two simple words— 
‘Deny thyself.” And daily in nursery, and 
school-room, and playground, in faith in 
His great wisdom and goodness, we must do 
it. Let this be our New Year’s resolve. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
A PRINCELY GIFT. 

THOSE who know the real condition of the poor 

feel that in order to produce any great and 
lasting change in their habits, we must begin 
with the Home. The wretched, ruinous buildings 
in which they live, paying enormous rents for the 
vilest accommodation, make a decent and respect- 
able life almost an impossibility. Over the doors 
of most tenement houses in London and else- 
where, one might write Dante’s inscription : 
‘* Abandon hope all ye who enter here.” The 
best help that we can give at present is to provide 
dwellings at a moderate cost, in which human 
beings may fitly live, free from dirt, disease, 
and all the other evils which infest the courts 
and alleys of our great towns. An experiment of 
this kind, to be successful, can only be carried 
out on an enormous scale; but Sir Edward 
Guiness’s magnificent gift of £250,000, for improv- 
ing the dwellings of the poor, makes such an 
experiment possible. The £50,000 allotted to 
Dublin will, it is caleulated, be sufticient to house 
800 families ; and though the same work will be 
more costly in London, £200,000 ought to provide 
homes for 2,000 families at the least. Sir Edward 
Guiness and the trustees whom he has appointed 
hope to reach a lower class than that which is 
mainly benefited by the Peabody bequest ; not 
clerks and skilled mechanics, but the ordinary 
labouring poor. If this is to be done in a satis- 
factory way, the trustees will need the help of 
many workers. It is one thing to find tenants 
for the new homes, another to establish order and 
regularity among them. Old habits are not 
thrown off in a day. At first there will be an 
inevitable tendency on the part of many to care- 
lessness, indifference, and even wanton destruc- 
tion; but time and patience will work wonders, 
and if the trustees, instead of appointing 
professional agents to represent them, can enlist 
the services of men and women, earnest in the 
cause of social reform, who will visit the houses 
regularly, and make friends with the tenants, 
this great gift may lay the foundation of a still 
greater work, in which there will be scope, not 
only for wealth, but for warm hearts and willing 
hands. 


DR. BARNARDO AND THE LAW. 

Everybody who cares at all for the welfare of 
the outcast child of our land owes Dr. Barnardo a 
lasting debt of genuine gratitude. And _ those 
who feel that gratitude will especially regret the 
cost and trouble to which he has been recently 
put again and again in our higher courts of law, 
where he has in all cases been censured by the 








judges, not alone for the original act for which he 
was summoned to appear before them, but for the 
methods to which he has resorted to evade their 
jurisdiction. No doubt the Catholie is at the 
bottom—not the parent as it appears—of these 
Court proceedings, but whoever it may be who 
initiates them, the law of the land requires that 
outeast children shall be committed to persons of 
the same religious persuasion as that towhich their 
parent belongs. This is the law of Chancery and 
of our Police courts, made by the representatives of 
the people and sanctioned by the Queen. There 
are plenty of Protestants whose wretched offspring 
the good Dr. Barnardo may save. Why should he 


| prefer to save Catholics while Catholics prefer to 


save their own? What should we think of the 
Catholic if he took children of Protestant parents ? 
We Protestants ought to do to others as we would 
be done by. Dr. Barnardo will plead that he takes 


| no note of creeds; then he ought to take note, 








The law does, and it requires him to do so or to 
suffer its penalties. So long as religious differences 
are the bitter things they are, Protestants should 
find—what also they may find and in abundance— 
work among Protestants, who present as vile and 
wretched a class of children as their philanthropy 
can need and more of them than their money can 
provide for. Dr. Barnardo, for all his errors of 
judgment, is a national blessing 


IIl.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
STANLEY'S TRIUMPH. 

An epigram is always tempting, but not always 
true, and we can hardly agree with the Spectator 
when it asserts that ‘‘Stanley went out an ad- 
venturer and returns a hero.” His own letters 
show that he comes back very much the same 
man as he went away; a few years older, and 
with the sears that such experience as his inevit- 
ably leave on body and soul. There was always a 
heroic element in his fibre; a readiness to dare 
and endure everything ; to face all the perils of 
an unknown world, trusting in his foree of will 
and readiness of resource to bring him through 
safely. In his latest expedition he has indeed 
surpassed himself. For generations to come the 
hearts of men will thrill as they read the story of 
the wonderful march, with all its vicissitudes of 
danger and suffering from pestilence, famine, and 
countless foes. But the old leaven still lives in 
the man. The very letter in which he ascribes 
his safety and success not to himself, but to an 
over-ruling Power, has a false ring in its tone. 
The piety is rhetorical rather than natural, and 
one would rather have the old self-confidence, 
which had at least the merit of being genuine. 
Nor can one fail to see how entirely he mis- 
understands the real character of Emin and his 
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companions, ready and anxious to remain at their 
posts, come what may, faithful to a people so 
faithless to them. In this spirit of self-sacrifice, 
Stanley can see nothing save weakness and vacil- 
lation, never dreaming that the fascination which 
the Soudan has for Europeans who settle there is 
not the allurement of comfort or fame, but the 
constraining power of duty. 


THE REVOLUTION IN 
It is impossible to feel any genuine enthusiasm 
about the revolution in Brazil. The conditions of 
life there put national unity out of the question. 
In an Empire divided into twenty-one provinces, 
with a population about twice that of London 
spread over an area about equal to Europe in 
extent, the people can never be possessed and 
dominated by a single great idea. Any great 
political change must be the work of a few active 
men at one of the large centres ; if the rest of the 
nation approve, or even acquiesce, it is as much 
as one can expect. In this particular instance 
it is absolutely uncertain what cause led to the 
revolt. Some say that it is due to the indignation 
excited among the slave-owners by the recent 
abolition of slavery ; others that it is to be attri- 
buted to the antipathy produced by the Roman 
Catholic sympathies of the Crown Princess, who 
has been acting as Regent. It is at least possible 
that the force of example has been stronger than 
any other motive. Every other state in South 
America boasts a Republican government, the 
Brazilians might say ; why should we lag behind ? 
The only fact that is certain is ¢hat Brazil has cast 
off an Emperor, who was a good man, but a weak 
ruler; a student, not a king; one who understood 
every science except the science of government; as 
glad to resign the burden of power as the popular 
leaders to accept it. 


BRAZIL. 


THE BRUSSELS CONFERENCE. 

We must not expect any great immediate results 
from the anti-slavery conference at Brussels. It 
will not be the first congress of this kind, nor 
even the second, that will put an end to the great 
curse which now devours the heart of Africa and 
fills the life of a vast population with terror and 
misery such as words cannot describe. But it is 
a clear gain to get the representatives of Europe 
face to face, and that they should discuss together 
the task that lies before them. It seems that 
France and Portugal at present block the way, 
one by sea, the other by land. France will not 
concede the right of search, and every vessel, 
therefore, engaged in that hateful traffic, has but 
to sail under French colours to secure safety and 
immunity against the most active and vigilant 
blockade. On the Continent itself, Portugal 
already possesses considerable territory, and aims 
at securing more. The Arab slave-dealers are 


useful allies in many ways, and the Portuguese 
Government is unwilling to sacrifice their help, 





or to allow the forces of other nations to penetrate 
into the interior, lest they should establish them- 
selves there, and prove dangerous rivals for a 
power that is none too strong. Against the voice 
of Europe, however, such an attitude cannot be 
maintained for ever. 


III.—_MISSION JOTTINGS. 
CHINESE GRATITUDE, 

It is pleasant to find that the rulers, no less than 
the people of China, are not ungrateful for the 
sympathy and help so freely given by foreigners 
during the recent famine. They have expressed 
their feelings in characteristic form. By order of 
Tsung Kuo Chuan, Viceroy of Nan-King, one of 
the highest and most powerful of Chinese officials, 
tablets have been sent to those who took the lead 
in organising the work of benevolence, each 
bearing the official seal and a suitable compli- 
mentary inscription. Among those who have 
received these tokens of esteem are not only men 
holding official positions, such as the Lord Mayor 
of London and the Governor of the Straits Settle- 
ment, but even an English missionary, the Rev. 
W. Muirhead, of Shanghai. The inscription on 
his tablet, ‘‘ Full of schemes of benevolence,” 
conveys a special tribute, of which he may well 
be proud. That the Chinese government should 
thus recognise the existence of foreigners at all is 
strange enough ; that they should thus single out 
a Christian missionary for honour comes little 
short of the miraculous. 


MWANGA IN A NEW LIGHT. 

The native princes of Africa are the merest 
children at heart. A little adversity has a won. 
derful effect on them. The former King of 
Uganda, who persecuted the Christians without 
mercy and was responsible for Bishop Harrington's 
murder, is ready to promise anything and every- 
thing, if Mr. Mackay and his followers will only 
aid him against the Arabs, his late allies, and 
expel the usurper Kalema, whom they have set 
up in his place. He guarantees full religious 
liberty, vows to mend his ways, and bids them 
drive him out again if they find him become bad. 
Whether willing or unwilling, Mr. Mackay and 
his colleague are not in a position to accept the 
invitation. There are but two of them, and they 
cannot forsake their work at Usambiro. The 
oman Catholic priests, on the other hand, who 
can muster a force of sixteen, see their oppor- 
tunity and intend to take it. Mwanga has already 
been baptised by them; and if he wins in the 
coming struggle they will be supreme in his 
court. They will reap where others have done 
most of the sowing, and Mr. Mackay writes with 
some bitterness, contrasting the energy of ‘‘infidel 
France ”—-it is a pity that he should use such 
an epithet—with the indifference of ‘‘ Christian 
England.” 
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A MOHAMMEDAN MANIFESTO. 


While we are assured that mission-work is all 
thrown away and produces no effect, the natives of 
India have a very different opinion. Several of 
the Mohammedan leaders have published a mani- 
festo, calling attention to the perilous influence 
of Christian teaching, and warning their fellow- 
believers against the fascinations of the new 
faith, They even go so far as to assert that 
“Christians morning and evening are wiping 
Islam out.” It is the work of women among 
women that they specially fear. They declare it 
to be unlawful that Mohammedan women and 
girls should be taught in any way by the English, 
and insist that the foreigners shall be absolutely 
excluded from the household. If this be not done, 
they predict, ‘“‘in two or three generations all 
women will be drawn into the Christian faith.” 
The Hindoos of Bengal echo these warnings in a 
pamphlet of their own. Of course, for their own 
purpose, both exaggerate the power of their 
adversaries. They do not distinguish social from 
religious change, the emancipation of women from 
their conversion. But, if they were not seriously 
alarmed, they would hold their peace. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
DR. HATCH. 


If we were accustomed to square our theory and 
our practice, Dr. Hatch’s life would have been 
cast in avery different mould. We have deaneries, 
and canonries, and other institutions to secure 
competence and leisure for our men of learn- 
ing; but unfortunately it too often happens that 
our learned men are the very last to profit by the 
institutions designed for their benefit. It was so 
with Dr. Hatch. His life was hard and anxious ; 
for many years it was only the hours saved with 
difficulty from daily drudgery that he could 
devote to research. Till the last his strength was 
engrossed and exhausted by duties from which he 
should have been free. His life was cut short by 
sheer overwork. All that he wrote, his contribu- 
tions to Smith’s “ Dictionary of Christian Anti- 
quities,” no less than his books, is remarkable for 
two characteristics, his immense knowledge and 
his fearless love of truth. He always went to 
the very bottom of the subject. He explored 
every authority and tested every fact for himself, 
and only those who knew his methods of working 
could appreciate the depth and strength of the 
foundations on which his fabric of argument and 
theory was based. He was in no haste to arrive 
at conclusions; but, once assured that he had 
discovered a new fact or brought to light a new 
truth, no power on earth could make him keep 
silence. He was bound to speak out, regardless 
of the prejudice or hostility it might provoke. It 
was by these virtues that he gained a European 
reputation. Scholars abroad, as well as in 





England, recognised in him a man who loved his 
Church loyally, but loved truth still more. During 
the last few years, friends as well as foes had 
been coming to know him better. The unpopu- 
larity and suspicion provoked among many, by his 
book on the ‘‘ Organisation of the Early Church,” 
has been gradually dying away. Those whose 
claims and theories he mercilessly demolished 
found that they could honour and love the man; 
that natural reserve covered a strong and simple 
personal faith, that he was not a mere student of 
Christian Antiquities, but a loyal and loving 
follower of Christ. 


DR. MACFADYEN. 


Unlike Dr. Hatch in many respects, Dr. Mae- 
fadyen resembled him in excessive devotion to 
work, and in each case the penalty was the same. 
A life that might have been long was prematurely 
cut short. But Dr. Macfadyen lived among men, 
not among books. He was the most successful 
pastor in the Congregational Churches of England. 
Twenty-six years ago, a young man, he settled at 
the new church, buiit at Chorlton Road, on the 
outskirts of Manchester. There he has remained 
ever since. He saw green lanes turn into crowded 
thoroughfares. He saw the city with its flowing 
tide sweep far over the quiet country. With the 
growth of population, his church grew too. It 
sent off swarm after swarm. The 96 mem- 
bers, whom Dr. Macfadyen found there, have now, 
counting parent church and branches together, 
grown to 2,514, and there are more than 1,000 
children in the schools. The church is like a hive 
in order, method, and activity, busy in every 
enterprise to make the lives of men better, and to 
bring the possibilities of holiness within their 
reach. From first to last the life of the church in 
all its branches was inspired and directed by the 
pastor; nor did he ever sacrifice individuals to 
societies. Somehow or other he contrived regularly 
to visit at least once a year every family in his 
great congregation ; the influence he won in the 
pulpit was strengthened in the home. Nor was his 
work confined entirely to his own people; they 
indeed stood first in his heart; but throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, wherever men 
were engaged in the cause of religious, social, or 
political reform, they looked to him as one of their 
honoured and trusted leaders. 


PROFESSOR ELMSLIE. 


It is not too much to say that Professor 
Elmslie’s sudden and early death has caused a 
deeper and more general sorrow even than the 
other losses, great as they are, which have fallen 
on us during the last few weeks. How much of 
our regret is due to moral and intellectual force, 
and how much to personal charm, who can tell? 
In Professor Elmslie the elements were so closely 
knit that they were inseparable. He was one 
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of those men who seem to draw the whole world 
to them, as by some magnetic spell. He had a 
genius for friendship. All who knew him, all 
who saw him, loved him at once. Before the 
tongue spake, the heart blessed him. He pos- 
sessed “ cet heureux don de plaire ”—-the happy 
gift of pleasing—in fullest measure, and untainted 
by the faintest touch of affectation or insincerity. 
Wherever he came the same power followed him. 
During a brilliant University career, while he 
served as assistant to Dr. Dykes at Regent Square, 
in the pastorate at Willesden, and as Hebrew 
Professor in the Presbyterian College, he showed 
the same wonderful faculty for touching and win- 
ning the hearts of men. In too many cases a 
Professorial Chair proves the grave of humanity, 
but Professor Elmslie’s nature was too strong for 
such a fate. His new position only turned his 
sympathies into wider channels. His sermons 
became more vivid and more helpful than 
before. He took a heart into his books, 
and he brought a heart back enriched and 
invigorated by communion with the wisdom 
of the present and the past. Never was he 
more tender, more pathetic, more truly human 
than in his last days; and it will interest our 
readers to know that, just as his last illness fell 
upon him, he sent us a message to say that one of 
his first duties after recovery would be writing 
the papers for our pages which weak health had 
previously prevented him from preparing. This 
he was not permitted to fulfil, but we hope, 
in the course of the year, to give some 
others of his unpublished writings. One 
great purpose of his life remains, alas, for ever 
unfulfilled. He hoped to make the Old Testament 
literature more familiar and more real to men and 
women than it is now, to open up the vast stores 
of spiritual wealth contained there, and to make 
them current coin. That, however, was not to be; 
but he had another object both in his daily life 
and in his ministry which he did not fail to attain. 
One of the friends who knew him best and loved 
him most has told us that ‘‘ his chief ambition 
was to bea comforter in this sorrowful world.” 
Personal experience confirmed this to ourselves, 
and thousands of aching hearts will bear witness 
how to them he fulfilled his mission. We gladly 
hail the enthusiastic effort to perpetuate his 
memory by scholarships for the study of the Old 
Testament and the Semitic languages, and 
heartily commend its support to the sympathies 
of our readers. 


M. EUGENE BERSIER. 

The Protestant Churches of France have also 
suffered a severe loss by the death of M. Eugéne 
Bersier. In the Reformed Church his influence 
was second to none, and the Free Church, with 
which he was formerly connected, has never 
ceased to be proud of his noble character and 





splendid gifts. Among French Protestants he 
was the greatest preacher of this generation, and 
a famous literary critic has described him as a 
Protestant Massillon. But he was more than a 
mere preacher. The Protestants in France have 
always been disposed to make the sermon supreme 
and to treat the duty of worship with indifference 
or neglect. This tendency M. Eugéne Bersier 
successfully resisted. And it is mainly through 
his resolute and patient effort that the service of 
the Reformed Church has at last ceased to be a 
superficial and slovenly performance. M. Eugene 
3ersier was a patriot as well as a pastor. During 
the siege of Paris, when so many fled, he stood at 
his post. He shared the sorrows and the suffer- 
ings of his own people. He was ever ready with 
comfort, sympathy and encouragement. He took 
charge of an ambulance, and showed such devotion 
and such courage that he was made a member of 
the Legion of Honour. As a descendant of 
Huguenot refugees, he inherited the traditions of 
his ancestors, and it was mainly through his in- 
fluence that the French people, atoning for their 
neglect in the past, recently erected a splendid 
memorial to Coligny, the great Protestant leader 
who served his country so nobly for so poor a 
reward. 


MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER. 

Mr. Tupper’s fate has been that of many other 
writers during the last fifty years. They have 
outlived their reputation. They won fame by 
one great effort which they could never repeat ; 
or the heavenly light that shone around them 
died away, and the sacred fire within burnt low ; 
or the generation which had read every line that 
came from their pen passed away, and left them 
in a new world amid strange faces, other minds. 
It is not every nature that can bear a trial of tiis 
sort, and Mr. Tupper had to suffer troubles of 
another kind as well. But to his credit be it 
remembered that he never became embittered 
against the world, never quarrelled with his lot, 
bearing his burden of misfortunes with a cheery 
Stoicism which all true Englishmen admire. He 
was not a great poet; that we may take for 
granted. But, on the other hand, his verse was 
not the idle trash that it has pleased superfine 
critics to make out. There is a stupidity of 
culture as well as a stupidity of ignorance, and 
unless we possess a sublime contempt for human 
nature we shall not lightly assume that a book 
like the ‘‘Proverbial Philosophy,” which has 
found readers by hundreds of thousands both in 
our own land and across the sea, owes its fame to 
the folly of mankind. Its success was due to 
sober common sense, inspired by genuine simple 
feeling; to plain thoughts expressed in plain 
words ; to the fact that the writer spoke to the 
people from their midst and not from inaccessible 
heights overhead. 
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MAITLAND OF LAURIESTON. 
By ANNIE S. SWAN, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ ALDERSYDE,” ‘‘ CARLOWRIE,” ‘‘THE GATES OF EDEN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘¢T have a heart to dare, 
And spirit thews to work my daring out.” 


cross to-night, Nannie, but I am too 
busy with my preserves. I wonder where 
John is ?”’ 

«There he is, Aunt Maggie, down in the 
harvest field.” 

«« And there is Effie as usual among the 
gooseberries,” laughed Mrs. Maitland, as she 
caught a glimpse of a white pinafore bobbing 
up and down among the low green bushes at 
the other side of the lawn. ‘ It isa wonder 
to me that bairn is alive. Effie, dear, run 
down and tell John I want him,” she called 
through the open window. 

“But, Aunt Maggie, perhaps Uncle 
Michael wants John in the field.” 

“Oh deed no, he’s not much use, Nannie ; 


bent on study. My sympathies are with him 
and his desires, for he has a fine intellect ; 
sometimes between them I am sore divided 


| and perplexed.” 
** T SHOULD like to take you over to Hall- 


| intellectual life. 


besides, you have been working so hard all | 
day, you want a little walk; you are my | 


willing, helpful lassie, and I will tell mamma 
that when I write to her to-night.” 

The gir]’s fair pale face flushed at the 
simple praise. 

‘‘T am so glad to be of use, Aunt Maggie ; 
I will try more and more,” she said with an 
earnestness which touched her listener's 
heart. 

‘Don’t be too anxious, dear; you are so 
young yet. I want you to be happy among 
my bairns. My boys are big and rough, 
Nannie, but they would not hurt a fly; I 
hope you will take kindly to them.” 

“‘Oh, yes, I like them all very much. 
John is so kind, Aunt Maggie.” 


«Aye, he has a man’s thoughtfulness, | 


Nannie; John will take care of you,’’ said 


you know, he has just left school, and his 
father thinks he should not go back ; but the 
lad’s heart is set on his books, he does not 
care a button for the farm.” 

‘“‘But if he is to be Laird of Laurieston, 
as Michael told me, he must like the farm,” 
said Agnes with rather a perplexed look. 


Her expression was one of anxiety and 
even of care. Margaret Maitland felt that 
the bairn time was wearing past and saw 
trouble ahead. As she said, her sympathies 
were wholly with John in his desire after the 
On his account she even 
felt, at times, a slight hardness against her 
husband, who scouted the very idea of giving 
John his own way in this. Michael Mait- 
land’s idea was that no man need wish for 
more than to write himself Maitland of 
Laurieston, and was indignant at the idea of 
his son’s preferring any other position in life. 
There had not been, as yet, much serious 
talk about it—Laurieston, indeed, believed 
the matter settled; but the mother had 
quietly resolved that John’s desire should 
not be set aside without a strenuous effort 
on her part to obtain it for him. She was 
biding a favourable opportunity to broach 
the matter to her husband. These busy 
days, when every nerve and sinew were 
strained to ingather the precious fruits of 
the earth, she was glad to let well alone. 
The busiest and most harassing time of the 
year was not the most opportune in which 
to thwart Michael Maitland in any cherished 
scheme. (In the pride and complacency of 
his heart, ' Michael Maitland looked forward 
and saw his three sons filling the places in 
the world he had chosen for them; John, 
Laird of Laurieston; Michael, a pillar and 
an ornament in the Church of Scotland; and 
Walter, a successful business man, probably 
a partner in the shipping firm in Leith of 


| which his only brother was the head. He 
the mother with a pleased, proud smile. | 
‘‘T am a little anxious about him just now, | 


did not take into account that the lads might 
rebel, nor did he remember that it is not 
permitted human beings to be the arbiters 
of the destiny of others. 

As his mother expected, John did not 
tarry long in the harvest-field after Effie 
gave him the message. He had been some- 
what unwillingly raking after the binders all 
the afternoon, and was quite glad to be 


‘“‘T am afraid, my dear, that it will make | relieved, though his father, from the other 
a little trouble between him and his father. | end of the field, did not look very well 
He will never make a farmer if his soul is | pleased when he saw him lay down the 
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rake. He came whistling up the garden 
with Effie’s small brown hand in his—a 
stalwart, sun-browned, goodly figure, on 
which the mother’s eyes dwelt with un- 
hidden pride. 

‘Ts it Annie Laurie you want, mother ? 
Don’t you see her over on the oat stubble ? 
Wat and Willie have got her yoked to the 
horse rake, and fine fun they’re having. 
Oh, Nannie, what have you been doing to 
your hands?” he asked, pointing to the girl's 
slender fingers, dyed purple with the 
blackberry juice. 

‘I only hope you have been as useful to 
father as Nannie has been to me,”’ said Mrs. 
Maitland. ‘‘I want you to wash your face 
and put on another jacket and take 
Nannie over to Hallcross. Aunt Leesbeth 
will be sure to think we should have been 
over sooner.” 

‘All right. She’s an old brick, Aunt 
Leesbeth. Nannie, I bet you won’t know a 
word she says.”’ 

‘‘Nannie doesn’t bet. Off you go, and if 
she does not keep you too long you can go 
up the river a bit. It is a pretty walk.” 

‘Oh, that'll be splendid. We’ll just shake 
hands and say we're due elsewhere,” 
laughed John as he ran upstairs to his 
room. A few minutes later Margaret 
Maitland watched the pair go out together 
by the garden gate—Agnes looking very 
slender and sweet in her plain white gown 
and broad sun hat. Her dresses, though 
very plain, were rather dainty for the rough 
life on a farm ; but all the girl’s ways were 
dainty, Margaret Maitland was pleased to 
see, knowing she would be a refining 
influence among her boys. 

It was a fine mellow evening—the close 
of the first day in August. The leafy trees 
had not yet taken on an autumnal tint, and 
the wild flowers made masses of bloom on 
every grassy bank. The air was very still 
and sweet and laden with the rich fragrant 
odours of the ripened grain. The two young 
people walked on a little in silence, John 
feeling a trifle awkward and shy, though his 
companion was quite self-possessed. 

“Why do we not say something ?” she 
asked suddenly with a laugh, which was 
very sweet, and her whole face lit up as she 
turned her mirthful eyes on John’s brown 
face. Although her expression was apt to 
be too serious there were depths of happy 
humour in her nature. It was quite a relief 
to John to hear her laugh. 

‘*T suppose because we are rather stupid,”’ 
he answered. ‘“ Just wait a minute and 





you'll hear plenty of speaking. Aunt 
Leesbeth will ask you nine hundred and 
ninety-nine questions, and Kaitrine, that’s 
her dragon, will ask the thousandth. 
Suppose we go down the lane and in by the 
garden door, then we'll walk all through the 
garden ; it’s a rare old garden.”’ 

‘“You lead on, I must follow,’’ Agnes 
answered merrily. 

‘‘Oh, I say, though, it’s locked, what a 
nuisance. No, I won’t be beat; just you 
stand there and I'll open it for you in a 
jiffey.”’ 

And before Agnes could demur John had 
scrambled up the apparently unscaleable 
wall and disappeared, leaving her outside 
the little low door which was overhung 
with the drooping tendrils of the ivy. 
The next moment, however, she heard 
the bolts creak, and John’s happy face 
looked out upon her through the open door. 

‘‘Come in; isn’t it jolly ? The dragon 
won’t know how we got in. I like to 
horrify her,’’ he said; ‘she and I are at 
daggers drawn.” 

‘‘ Who is the dragon ?”’ 

‘Aunt Leesbeth’s maid—an awful 
creature. Wait till you see her. She'll 
stand up in front of you like a drill serjeant 
and inspect you. I believe she knew your 
mother. She’ll say she did anyway.”’ 

Agnes laughed, and again John was 
struck by the sweetness of the sound. 

“T say, let’s go in this funny little 
summer house and sit. I want to talk a bit. 
There’s plenty of time for Aunt Leesbeth and 
the dragon.”’ 

He swept aside the trailing branches 
of the honeysuckle which overhung the 
quaint rustic arbour and Agnes stepped in. 
The bright clusters of the japonica and the 
yellow jessamine stars mingled with the 
fragrant honeysuckle blooms and relieved 
the dark masses of the leaves. 

“T say, isn’t this a nice old place?” 
asked John. 

Agnes thought so. It was like a picture 
or a dream, the far-spreading garden, with 
its sunny slopes and shadowy recesses, and 
the old house, all rose covered and ivy clad, 
making the background to the picture. She 
fancied she could see her mother, in the early 
days of which she had so often spoken, 
roaming about the grassy walks or reading 
under the shady trees. 

“Ts it like what you thought ?”’ John 
asked with a sympathetic touch as he saw 
she was moved. 

“A little. How sweet it is. I have 
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never seen any place like it. I think I like 
it better even than Laurieston.”’ 

‘IT don’t; itis too shut in, that’s what 
I think. Don’t you feel how close and 
warm it is in here. I like space and room 
to move about in and bracing air to breathe. 
I think Laurieston about perfect.” 

Agnes looked at him a moment. If such 
was his opinion of Laurieston why did he 
wish to give it up ? 

‘‘T want to speak to you, Nannie. This 
is just the kind of place to tell all kinds of 
stories in,” said John suddenly, and sitting 
forward in his corner he looked not without 
earnestness at the girl’s fair tender face. 
‘‘ Has mother said anything to you about— 
about me staying at home now ?”’ 

‘‘ She was speaking about it to-day,” 
Agnes answered truthfully, but said no 
more. 

“Well, I can’t do it. Laurieston is all 
well enough to live at, and a month in the 
fields is a splendid thing after a fellow’s 
been grinding hard; but I must go back to 
Edinburgh.”’ 

“* What to do?” 

“Study. If I don’t get to the University, 
Agnes, I'll never do any good. I hate the 
farm. How do you suppose a fellow could 
remember to put in the right seeds, and 
attend to the rotation of crops, and all that, 
if his mind is constantly filled with other 
things.” 

‘What things ?” 

‘‘ Everything. I wish I could explain it 
to you, Agnes, but I can’t. Michael knows 
some of it, but not much. I can’t speak 
about it. I'll tell you what it’s like—a tumult 
in my mind, a big, wild sea all waves and 
troubled. I want to understand life. There’s 
an awful lot of queer things in it, Nannie, 
mysteries I’d like to know about. I want to 
know more about religion too. It’s not all 
like what we are taught. If there is no 
other religion than father’s, I'll tell you 
what I think—that people are better without 
it. It only makes him hard and stern.”’ 

‘‘Oh, hush, John,” said the girl in a low 
voice, and put up her gentle hand as if to 
keep back the quick impetuous torrent of 
words. 

‘It’s quite true. Michael thinks so too. 
But we'll enquire for ourselves. Do you 
think, Nannie, that God ever intended that 
some people should be lost, no matter how 
they live, and that some will be saved in just 
the same way? And do you believe that 
God is always angry with us, and suspicious 
of everything we do? When I was a small 





boy I used to be terrified in the dark thinking 
about God.” 

Agnes shivered a little and shook her head. 
She did not know very well how to answer 
the lad, for though she sympathised with 
him to the full and understood very well his 
meaning, she must be loyal to Uncle 
Michael. 

‘‘T want to know more about that for one 
thing. Do you know what I would like to 
be better than anything in the world, 
Nannie ?”’ 

“No, what? ”’ 

‘‘ A professor of philosophy.” 

‘‘ What’s philosophy ? ”’ 

“‘T can hardly tell you myself, though 
I think I know what it means. It teaches 
all about the causes and existence of things. 
Do you ever wonder why we were born into 
this world, for instance ?” 

‘To do our duty, to make others happy, 
and be happy ourselves if we can,” replied 
the young girl with a half sigh. Just then 
life was not bright, many things were 
weighing on her heart. For some days her 
thoughts had been dwelling continually on 
her mother away in distant London alone. 
Agnes knew she was alone though their 
father was with her. The instinct of a great 
love had given the girl a glimpse into her 
mother’s inner sanctuary. She knew the 
heart-hunger, the weight of care abiding 
constantly there. 

‘‘Perhaps some day when you are a 
professor you will not think then it is such 
a fine thing,” said the girl simply, not 
dreaming that there was anything prophetic 
in her words. 

‘It’s not likely, if father keeps in the 
same mind,’ the lad answered with rather 
a bitter laugh; ‘‘if he insists that I shall 
stay at home and learn to sow, and plough, 
and know the value of cattle and horses, 
Nannie, I believe I'll run away.” 

‘No, not for Aunt Maggie’s sake,” Agnes 
said, and his face softened at once. 

“If mother were father it would be 
different. She understands everything,” he 
said quickly. ‘But if you knew what it is 
to want something just with all your might 
you would understand.” 

“Do you think I have everything I want 
in the world?” she asked with a slight, 
sad smile which rebuked him at once. 

‘Oh, no, I know you are often vexed and 
that it must be horrid to be away here 
among strangers,” he said quickly. ‘I'll 
tell you what I think though, Nannie ; it is 
easier for women and girls to be patient. 
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They can bear things better than us because 
they’re made that way. Mother never gets 
angry, neither do you.” 

Agnes laughed at the boyish reasoning. 

“You need not laugh, it’s quite true. 
Do you ever see mother angry? All the 
lickings we ever got were from father, and 
some rare ones I’ve had in my time. I 
might call the ‘wee room’ the Inquisition or 
the Chamber of Horrors. But for all that 
I’d rather vex father than mother a thousand 
times.” 

“Why?” 

«Oh, just because But, I say, we'd 
better go up; I believe the dragon has spied 
us. Besides, I believe Aunt Leesbeth goes 
to her bed about six or so.”’ 

** So early ?”’ asked Agnes in surprise. 

‘« Yes ; she’s ill you know, an invalid ; but 
she’s a jolly old soul, you’ll be sure to like 
her. Well, shall we go up ?” 

Agnes rose and walked by John’s side up 
the quaint, narrow walk between the high 
box hedges. 

“It’s like a maze. I never saw such a 
funny, nice old garden,” she said delightedly, 
for the whole place pleased her. John 
liked to see her face light up with that 
pleased interest. She was a new revelation 
to him, and he felt so much at home with 
her that he could talk to her without 
restraint. To a lad of John’s years and 
disposition that means a great deal. 

Gracie, the happy-faced rosy maid- 
servant, answered John’s knock, and 
announced that Miss Leesbeth was in the 
dining-room yet, waiting for Kaitrine to come 
back to put her to bed. Once a month 
Kaitrine went to visit her kinsfolk at 
Cockenzie, where she spent the whole 
afternoon. Miss Leesbeth was lying on her 
sofa in the dining-room, a pretty picture in 
her pink shawl and dainty lace cap, her 
white hands working slowly and somewhat 
painfully with the knitting needles. 

‘Eh, John, my man, I’m fain to see ye,” 
she cried heartily when she saw his face at 
the door. ‘‘ But wha’s this fine young leddy ? 
Na, na, never Ellen Rankine’s bairn! Is it 
really? Come here, my lamb, an’ let me 
look at ye; I lo’ed your mither weel.” 

The words and tone, the whole demeanour 
of the dear old lady went to the girl’s 
sensitive heart; she took a quick step 
forward, and dropping on one knee kissed 
the beautiful face with such a natural and 
perfect grace as to completely storm Aunt 
Leesbeth’s heart. 

“A braw lass, John, my man, d’ye no 








think sae? So ye are Ellen’s bairn. Eh 
me! eh me! ‘To think the years should 
flee sae fast. An’ whaur’s the laddie?” 

‘‘He is like a colt, not easily caught,” 
said Agnes smiling. ‘I have never seen 
him to-day. It is all so new and delightful 
for him at the farm.” 

‘*‘ Aye, Laurieston’s the place for bairns. 
An’ hoo did ye leave yer mither, Agnes ? 
I'll call ye Agnes to begin wi’ ; ye’ll get nae 
Miss frae me.” 

‘‘QOh, I don’t want it; nobody calls me 
Miss. Mamma was not very strong when 
we left Liverpool,’ Agnes answered, and her 
fair face shadowed. ‘‘I was very anxious 
at leaving her, for papa says they must go to 
London to live soon, and I fear the worry 
and fatigue of the removal will tire her 
very much.” 

*«* Aye, aye,”’ said Miss Leesbeth, wonder- 
ing at the quiet, womanly girl, who spoke 
with the precision and forethought of a much 
older woman. 

“IT say, Aunt Leesbeth, she is perfectly 
enchanted with Halleross,’’ said John with 
a twinkle in his eye. ‘I could hardly get 
her upfrom thesummerhouse. She hadaneye 
to the strawberry beds too, but I restrained 
her on account of the dragon.” 

‘‘ Just hear him; don’t mind him though, 
he is such a funny boy,” said Agnes with 
quaint delightful simplicity. 

‘* Aye, I hear him, but I ken him, lassie,” 
said Miss Leesbeth, looking upon them both 
with sunshiny eyes. ‘‘ Ye are gaun to be 
great friends, I can see. An’ what for 
should she no like Halleross? It was her 
mother’s tocher, an’ it’s a cosy biggin’ too.”’ 

‘‘ What does that mean?” asked Agnes 
in mild wonderment, which made John 
laugh outright. 

‘“‘You should hear father and her, Aunt 
Leesbeth. It’s as good as a play.” 

“Ye are na ceevil to the lassie, John; ye 
should explain the Scotch to her. A tocher, 
my dear, means a dowry. Halleross ’ll be 
your dowry some day, when you marty, 
maybe John there,” said the old lady, who 
loved a little joke; ‘‘an’ a cosy biggin’ 
just means—what, John ? a desirable resi- 
dence, eh ?”’ 

“ Well, I don’t think it very desirable ; 
it’s like a cage, I feel shut in here; I like a 
big, wide place to breathe in. I must have 
room—room. Aunt Leesbeth, if I lived 
here, my long arms swinging about would 
deal destruction to your auld cheeny.”’ 

As he spoke John gave himself a stretch, 
and the old lady looked at him with delight. 
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She adored him. Of all the Laurieston 
bairns John was first and best in her eyes. 
It was true, John would need elbow room 
all his days; his nature was open, generous, 
and strong, and could abide nothing that 
was mean, or narrow, or circumscribed. 

Just then a tall figure went by the window, 
and without ceremony marched into the 
room, which was now enveloped in the 
kindly shadows of the gloaming. 

“Kh, doctor,’’ cried Miss Leesbeth; 
“come, man, I’m fain to see ye. An’ who, 
think ye, I hae here, Dauvit man, but Ellen 
Rankine’s bairn.”’ 

A look of interest sprang into the doctor's 
fine face and he took the girl’s slim hand in 
his close, kindly clasp, and bent his speaking 
eyes on her face. ‘So this is Ellen 
Rankine’s daughter,” he said. ‘ Looking 
at her we forget the passage of the years, 
Miss Leesbeth. Did you ever see a more 
striking likeness ? ’’ 

‘Never. It’s just Ellen hersel’.’’ 

The doctor kept her hand in his and 
Agnes loved the kindly glance of his speaking 
eye. 

““Ye’ve heard of Doctor Moir, Agnes,” 
quoth Miss Leesbeth. ‘‘ My certy, ye’ll hae 
to behave yoursel’ or he’ll put ye in a book.” 

‘© Wheesht, Miss Leesbeth. This is a 
Maitland,” laughed the doctor as he turned 
to John. ‘‘ These young folk soon grow 
out of all remembrance, and Laurieston is 
such a healthy place I never get a chance 
to renew my acquaintance. But ye were the 
biggest o’ my bairns I mind. I hope you'll 
be a good son to your mother.”’ 

John blushed; in spite of his manly 
height he was as shy as a schoolgirl. 

‘“¢ Weel, bairns, awa’ hame or the doctor 
and me gets oor crack,”’ said Miss Leesbeth. 
‘* Ellen Rankine’s lassie will no be a stranger 
to Halleross, and she’ll get a blithe welcome 
come when she likes.” So with these 
kindly words Miss Leesbeth dismissed them, 
and was then ready for a chat with her old 
friend, who came regularly to see her, though 
his skill was now of little avail. 

‘‘ That’s Delta, Agnes,” said John when 
they were outside ; “‘ his name is always in 
Blackwood. Have you never seen Blackwood ? 
I say, what a heathenish place Liverpool 
must be. You should read his ‘ Mansie 
Wauch,’ only you would not understand a 
word of it.”’ 

‘Suppose you teach me. It would be 
better than laughing at me,” suggested 
Agnes. 

‘Oh, soit would. That'll be fun. 





I say, 


I’m awfully glad you’ve come to Laurieston, 
I didn’t think girls were half so jolly; you 
see Effie’s only a bairn.”’ 

A pleased light filled the girl’s sweet eyes, 
but she answered nothing. The day came 
when they could not speak to each other 
with such unvarnished candour. But in the 
meantime they found their new friendship a 
very satisfying and delightful thing. 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyrs blow, 
While proudly rising o’er the azure realm, 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes : 

Youth in the prow.” 


‘*Tuar’s your foot, father. Come here a 
minute and do this for me.” Mrs. Maitland 
was on the top of the house-steps, which 
were standing on the gravel walk at 
the east gable of the house. It was 
a quiet, sunny evening, after a forty-eight 
hours’ storm, which had left the Forth 
a tossing, troubled sea, and done some 
damage to the grain still lying out in the 
late uplands. 

‘“‘T say, wife, where’s the laddies? That’s 
no for you ava,’ said Michael Maitland 
when he saw his wife on her perch. 

‘“« The laddies are away with their rods up 
the Esk and Agnes with them. Just put 
up that high branch and wait till I get my 


shawl. We'll take a turn the length of the 
stubble. It is fine to feel the fresh wind 


after being two days in the house.” 

Michael Maitland was not long in fasten- 
ing up the trailing branch, and when he 
stood a moment waiting for his wife and 
saw all the bare breadths of the stubble 
before him, and knew that there were many 
others to whom the storm meant serious 
damage, he felt grateful to God for His 
mercy. 

‘‘ A lot o’ rain has fa’n Maggie,” he said 
when she joined him. ‘ Up aboot Fala 
and Temple, the stooks ‘ll be as black as 
crows. I wadna farm up there though I 
got land for naething.” 

‘‘Tt’s very thankless) We have many 
mercies, father,” she answered softly, 
as her eyes wandered across the clear sky 
from which the sun had chased the 
clouds away to the far horizon dipping 
into the sea. ‘There’s nothing hurrying 
ye father, is there? I want to speak to you 
about the laddies, about John.” 

“‘ What about him?” 

‘‘Michael goes to the University in a 
fortnight, father. Ye’ll let the two go 
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together? They've never been separated 
yet.” 

Laurieston never spoke, but his wife saw 
him set his lips. ‘I thought that was 
settled, Marget. What ails John at Laurie- 
ston ?” 

“Nothing ails him at the place, father ; 
he likes the place as well as any in the 
world, but he’ll never make a farmer, and I 
believe that to thwart him in his heart’s 
desire will be to sour him, and maybe to 
turn him from good to evil.” 

‘*‘It’s perfect nonsense, Maggie. What 
is't he wants to be? The only time I spoke 
till him about it he seemed to me to be as 
bamboozled as I was. If he could gie the 
thing a name. If he wants to be a doctor, 
or a writer, or to gang wi’ Michael to the 
Hall, let him say. I think mysel’ he’s lazy, 
an’ dis’na want to be under my e’e at hame.”’ 

‘“‘That’s not fair, father; there’s not a 
lazy bone in John’s body,” said the mother ; 
rather hotly. ‘I believe myself, that if you 
let him go on with his studies now, he’ll be 
a professor yet.” 

“A professor! What o’?” 

“Something. He can’t tell yet, father, 
exactly what branch of study he may excel 
in. There are more professors than in the 
law, or the kirk, or medicine.” 

“‘Q, maybe,”’ was Laurieston’s dry answer. 
“If you have set your “heart on it too, 
Maggie, I needna speak.” He did not 
speak quite kindly perhaps, and his wife’s 
sensitive mouth trembled. 

“It’s for you to say, father; I can only 
advise,’’ she said in a low voice; but he 
answered never a word. His eyes were 
roaming over the wide fields which were 
his heritage and would be his son’s after 
him. He was a little disappointed, for John 
was a manly, sensible lad, and would make 
a goodly Laird of Laurieston. 

‘“«T’ll no gie my consent, Maggie, or I see 
what the meanin’ o’t is. It doesna do to 
let bairns get their ain way; they maun 
be guided. For mysel’, I kenna what man 
can desire mair than to bide at Laurieston 
a’ his days, and ken he fills an honoured 
and responsible place in the warld. I think 
too, Marget, that there’s too much education 
now-a-days; it does nae good that I can 
see, but to mak’ the young discontented; 
and what’s mair serious than that, it gars 
them hae an unco pryin’ into things that 
should be handled reverently and with godly 
fear. I like not the way these young callants 
discuss Sabbath day exercises and affairs. 





They forget to take the shoes from off their 


feet when they are upon holy ground. He 
was a wise man that said ‘A little know- 
ledge is a dangerous thing.’’’ It wasa long 
speech for Mr. Michael Maitland to make, 
but he deeply felt what he was saying. 

‘‘ Young minds must open out and find 
truth for themselves,’ his wife answered 
softly. ‘It is needless for us to try and 
keep them back. We can but pray for the 
bairns, Michael, and leave them in the 
hand of the Lord.” Michael Maitland 
shook his head. 

“We hae need to pray, my woman, that 
they may be kept frae presumptuous sin,” 
he said rather gloomily ; but his wife smiied 
up into his face and he felt the sunshine of 
that smile steal into his soul. There were 
times, though unconfessed, when Michael 
Maitland envied the sunny faith which was 
the mainspring of his wife’s life. It is not 
too much to say that his view of religion 
was more a cross than a comfort to him. 

‘“‘T have a plan, father,”’ she said, slipping 
her hand through his arm. ‘Iam deter- 
mined, since this is my desire as well as 
John’s, that his education shall not cost you 
anything. ‘The profits of my ship shall pay 
the extra college expenses, and I will tell 
John it is only a loan from his mother.” 

“It is not the money, Maggie, you ken 
that as well as me,” he replied shortly. He 
was grievously disappointed, having set his 
heart on seeing John laird of Laurieston. 
He had anticipated having him at his right 
hand in the coming winter to initiate him 
into the business of the markets as well as 
the work on the farm. Margaret Maitland 
knew all this, and understood how hard it 
was for a man of his temperament to lay by 
such a cherished scheme. But she did 
think also that it would do him no harm to 
find that he could not always have his 
heart's desire. They stood for a moment at 
the gate opening from the stubble field into 
the pasture. After that pause, Michael 
Maitland spoke slowly and with emphasis : 
“T’ll talk to John the night, Maggie; I'll 
lay my terms before him.” 

‘‘ You'll let me hear them first,’’ she said 
with quick anxiety. ‘ Ye’ll*not be too hard 
on the laddie, father; he is a good son.” 

“Tf he persists in his determination to 
go on with study, there must be no drawing 
back I'll tell him, and he must give up his 
birthright.” 

** What do you mean, Michael ?” 

“IT mean that there shall never be a 
half-hearted Laird of Laurieston. The place 
shall not go to ruin while iis maister is 
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pottering about colleges and books. I'll let 
John go to Edinburgh if he agrees to give up 
his right to the place. I’ll make Watty the 
laird instead of sending him to Leith.”’ 

“T don’t think John will make any 
objection to that,” Mrs. Maitland answered 
almost with relief. ‘ Ye’ll give the other 
two a fair share of the money though. If 
Watty gets the place he'll be the best off.’’ 

‘“« Aye, will he, and if John gies up his 
birthright I'll no think muckle o’ him ; but 
they’s the only terms I'll offer, and his 
college expenses must come off his portion, 
Maggie. I canna keep him daein naething 
at the expense o’ the rest.’’ 

Mrs. Maitland’s lips quivered and she 
turned her head swiftly away. The point 
was practically gained; but oh, how little 
sympathy would John receive from his 
father for the next few years at least! She 
foresaw that his career would be watched, 
not with love and interest, but with jealous 
and suspicious care. That was a hard 
moment for the mother who understood the 
nobler aspirations of the lad’s soul. 

“We maun go in, Maggie, the ground is 
damp for your feet,’ her husband said 
presently in a matter of fact voice, and 
utterly unconscious that he had said anything 
to hurt her feelings. She turned with him 
at once, but alluded no more to the subject 
of which they had been speaking. 

There was a little room next the parlour, 
in which Mr. Maitland wrote his letters and 
saw people who called on business. Into this 
place John was summoned when he returned 
from his fishing. They were all in great 
glee, for the water had been in fine condition, 
and their basket was full of bonnie speckled 
trout. John was a keen fisher, indeed he 
was enthusiastic and earnest in every pursuit 
he took in hand. It was not uncommon 
for Michael Maitland to speak with the 
individual members of his family alone. 
Many a case of discipline had been tried in 
the ‘‘ wee room,” as the office was called; 
but John was now too old for the corporeal 
punishment with which Laurieston had 
rigidly visited every misdemeanour in the 
bairns. On that subject alone had bitter 
words passed between Laurieston and his 
wife. She rebelled utterly when the rod 
was used, especially for trivial faults, and 
openly showed her sympathy with the bairns, 
To stand by and see them thrashed with 
that merciless grimness characteristic of the 
stern parent, who acted up to his idea of 
parental rule, was more than she could 
bear. There was no fear in John Maitland. 





Many a good thrashing he had received at 
his father’s hands, without a murmur too, 
even sometimes when he felt the punishment 
too great for the crime, which was usually 
only some breach of good behaviour, or some 
act of boyish thoughtlessness. 

He entered the ‘‘ wee room’’ with serene 
composure, not being conscious of any recent 
transgression. 

‘¢T’m here, father ; what is it?” 

‘‘Shut the door, see, and stand there,” 
said Laurieston grimly as he turned his 
chair round from his desk. ‘I want to 
speak to ye, my lad, upon a serious matter.” 

‘“‘ Yes, father.”’ 

‘‘Your mother has been speaking to me, 
John, and it seems—it seems that ye hae 
nae desire to fill your father’s shoes; that 
is, to be Laird of Laurieston.” , 

John’s face flushed all over. His father 
saw the eager light flashing in his eye and 
felt that the boy’s heart was stirred. 

‘“‘T’'d rather go to the University than be a 
farmer, father,’’ he answered quietly. 

‘‘Aye, so she says,’’ Michael Maitland 
replied drily. ‘‘ Well, if ye maun go ye 
maun, I suppose; so I'll lay doon my terms 
to ye, my man, and then it’s for you to say 
whether or no.” 

John nodded. He was too intensely in- 
terested—too agitated, indeed—to trust his 
voice. 

‘‘T am not a rich man, John, though the 
Almighty has blessed seed-time and harvest 
to me, and I have not now cares about 
money ; but I canna afford to pay double 
college expenses, especially when, as ye have 
no definite aim, it’s no to be kent when 
yours will eni. If ye insist on gaun, John, 
ye maun gie up your birthright to Watty, 
an’ the place will go to him. What money 
I hae will be justly divided when I need it 
nae mair. But your college fees and your 
keep must be kept account o’ and taen aff 
your portion in fairness to the rest. It’s 
different wi’ Michael. I hae aye intended 
him for the kirk, an’ we planned accordingly. 
D’ye understand me, my man?” 

‘Yes, quite well. I don’t care what the 
terms are, and Wat will make a splendid 
laird,’ John answered without a moment’s 
hesitation. 

‘“‘Very well,” said his father in the same 
dry tone ; ‘mind, ye’ll hae to stand on your 
ain legs, an’ when your portion’s a’ spent, 
like the prodigal’s, ye needna look to me 
for mair. Ye’ll hae to mak’ a kirk or a 
mill o’ the thing, whatever it be that ye are 
gaun to follow efter.” 
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“T’m not afraid, father; I'll be able to 
work for my bread,’’ said the lad proudly, 
and he drew himself up and looked his father 
straight in the face with that fearless eye 
of his, which had never known what it was 
to flinch in shame. 

It seemed to Michael Maitland as he 
looked that John had grown into a giant 
all at once. He liked that fine bold 
carriage, and the fearless, manly determina- 
tion set on every feature of his face. Though 
he did not approve the lad’s choice he 
believed he would succeed, and even felt 
a certain pride that his son, even in his 
youth, should be able to assert himself and 
set such a bold front to the untried world he 
was about to challenge. No word of en- 
couragement, however, passed his grave lips. 
John only saw the unmoveable countenance 
which so successfully veiled the inner man. 

‘* Vera weel, my man, ye hae made your 
choice, an’ ye’ll abide by the consequences. 
That'll dae; ye can gang an’ gather them a’ 
in, for it’s on the chap o’ nine, and time the 
books were on the table.”’ 

When the two came out of the ‘wee 
room’’ Mrs. Maitland looked anxiously from 
one to the other; but the look on John’s 
face was enough, she saw that he was so 
relieved and glad to have the main obstacle 
removed from his path that he took no 
thought of any other. §o it was settled. 
An involuntary sigh stole to the mother’s 
lips, and in the prayer her thoughts wandered 
from the form of her husband’s petition, for 
her own heart was praying with an earnest- 
ness which had a touch of passion in it, 
that God would guide her two sons and 
open up for them an honourable and useful 
career. Margaret Maitland desired nothing 
more for her children than that they should 
be useful with that highest form of useful- 
ness which is a benefit to human kind. It 
is a time of deep anxiety, even of brooding 
care, for a conscientious parent, when the 
time comes for the children of the home 
to seek and establish a way of life for them- 
selves. Margaret Maitland felt it keenly ; 
so also did her husband, though in a different 
way. There was no opportunity for a word 
with John, for Laurieston presently ordered 
them all to bed. By-and-bye, however, she 
stole up to the room the lads shared 
together, and was not surprised to find John 


sitting at the window with his head on his | 


hand, while Michael was fast asleep, with 
his fair, delicate-looking face lying on his 
hand. She kissed the sleeping boy as she 
passed by the bed to John’s side : 





‘Not in bed yet, John,” she said softly, 
and her hand touched his shaggy head with 
that sweet touch like unto which there is 
no other on earth—the touch of a mother’s 
hand. 

‘‘No, I couldn’t sleep. Oh, mother, to 
think I’m to go!’’ The lad’s voice was 
husky, for it had been a matter almost of 
life or death to him. 

‘I’m glad. Father has been quite fair 
about it. He has the rest to consider, you 
know,” the mother said quickly. These 
very words indicated a doubt in her own 
mind; but John, in his new-found joy, did 
not notice it. 

“I'll work hard, mother. I won’t idle or 
waste a moment. Father will see I’m made 
of good stuff,” he said, eagerly lifting his 
young face, ardent with youth’s inspiration 
and hope, to the kind eyes bent upon him in 
love. 

‘My laddie, do I not know? You have 
ever been an example to the rest. I look to 
you to be so still.”’ 

‘“‘T'll try, mother, I'll try,” was the earnest 
answer. It was a solemn moment for the 
thoughtful lad; he felt, with a curious 
stirring of the heart, what mighty possi- 
bilities life held and what a kingdom it was 
he was going forth to conquer. 

The fields of knowledge were all before 
him, and he was eager to be at work upon 
them, to probe into the very heart of things, 
to solve, if possible, the mysteries, and 
find the key to the problems of life, not 
knowing yet what the search would cost. 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘* Bear through sorrow, wrong, and ruth 
In thy heart the dew of youth.” 


«* Aunt Maaere, there’s two ladies coming 
up the avenue.” 

‘‘ Ladies! oh, aye, that’s the two Miss 
Thorburns; I’ve told you about them 
upstairs, my dear ; good, true, useful gentle- 
women, who will be fine friends for you. 
I’ve been wondering what’s come over them. 
They've aye come about Laurieston, and 
their mother before them. Ring the bell, 
my dear, and tell Katie to set the kettle on 
the hob. We'll keep the ladies to tea, if 
they'll bide.”’ 

It was the month of October now, and 
the bairns were all off to school again, 
leaving Laurieston a quiet house indeed. 
At home, Agnes was pursuing her studies 
quietly, with the help of her aunt. Mrs. 
Maitland had received an _ exceptional 
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education for her station and years, and was 
indeed a cultivated, accomplished woman. 
It was as much a pleasure to her as a profit 
to Agnes to revive her old studies. Thus 
the helpful girl was always at work, and 
Mrs. Maitland found her companionship 
very precious. It seemed to her, indeed, 
at times, that the old days had come back, 
when Ellen and she had been sisters in 
heart if not in name. It was about three 
o’clock that afternoon when the “‘ two Miss 
Thorburns,” as everybody called them, 
stopped at the door of Laurieston. 

They were maiden ladies, the sole sur- 
vivors of one of the oldest Musselburgh 
families; lively, intelligent, cultivated 
women, whose society was sought by all, 
though their critical tongues were rather 
feared by some. They were very outspoken 
concerning their neighbours, but as there 
was no malice and a great deal of origi- 
nality in their remarks they made no 
enemies. They lived alone in a curious 
roomy cottage near the sea, in which 
they were completely and comically tyran- 
nised over by their domestic, Nancy Kilgour, 
a serving woman of the old school. 

‘‘She keeps us in our bit,” Miss Jean 
would say with a sigh sometimes; ‘‘ we 
can’t keep her in hers ; but how could we do 
without her ? ” 

“IT like this place, Grace,” said Miss 
Thorburn while they stood on the doorstep 
waiting admission ; ‘“‘ how beautifully it is 
kept; Mrs. Maitland’s doing, of course— 
Laurieston himself has no taste. What a 
man! Let us thank the Lord, Grace, that 
we've no men folk to bother us.”’ 

‘* Hold your peace, Jean ; don’t be speak- 
ing about men before the servant. Here 
she’s coming. Well, Katie, is Mrs. Mait- 
land at home ?” 

‘‘ Yes, ma’am, please come in,” and at 
that moment Mrs. Maitland herself came 
out of the parlour to give them a welcome. 

‘‘Come away; where have you been all 
these weeks ? We've missed you at Laurie- 
ston. Has Nancy been worse than usual ?” 
There was a merry twinkle in Mrs. Mait- 
land’s eye as she asked the question; and 
Miss Thorburn shook her parasol at her as 
she stepped across the hall. 

‘“¢Too bad, Mrs. Maitland, too bad. I’ve 
made up my mind to give Nancy her leave, 
but Grace hasn’t, and until we agree we must 
just submit.” 

‘‘Nancy’ll maybe give you your leave— 
eh, Miss Gracie ?”’ 

“‘That’s about it, Mrs. Maitland,” assented 





the younger lady. ‘‘ Nancy's bark’s worse 
than her bite; but we’ve been away north 
since we came home from London. Oh, is 
this Miss Laurie ? ”’ 

Agnes came forward somewhat shyly, but 
was put at her ease by the grace and hearti- 
ness of the Misses Thorburns’ greeting. 
‘* How do you do. Let me sit down beside 
you and speak to you,” said Miss Jean, 
who was the livelier of the two. ‘ My 
sister says I’m an awful talker, that she 
thinks shame of me in other people’s 
houses; but never mind her, my dear, I’ve 
seen you in church and you are so like a 
photograph of your mother, which is in our 
mother’s album, that I knew you directly. 
How do you like living in Scotland? Isn’t 
Mrs. Maitland sweet? the loveliest woman 
I ever saw, or want to see. Oh, go on 
speaking, you two,” she said with a merry 
laugh across the room; ‘‘ tell Mrs. Maitland 
Nancy’s latest, Gracie, and let me speak to 
Miss Laurie in peace.” 

“In peace!” said Miss Grace; ‘ how 
can there be any peace where you are, Jane 
Thorburn? I don’t suppose Mrs. Maitland 
is dying to hear Nancy’s latest. She has 
only turned me out of my bedroom because 
she thinks it would make a more convenient 
spare room, We found that done when we 
came back from Braemar.” 

Mrs. Maitland laughed, and while con- 
tinuing the talk with Miss Grace she was 
pleased to observe how animated and bright 


| Agnes grew under the genial influence of 


Miss Thorburn’s happy talk. She was so 
good-natured, so interested, so full of fun 
and nonsense, that it was impossible to 
resist her. 

‘“‘T’ll tell you what, Miss Laurie; you 
must come and see us soon. Spend a long 
day whenever Nancy gives permission, and 
we'll give you the pedigree of every person 
in Musselburgh. We are a very interesting 
study from a social point of view. We have 
thirty-five different degrees of society, and 
the lines are so finely drawn that it is a 
fearful experience if the member of one 
degree should be required to recognise the 
other.”’ 

Agnes laughed, though looking slightly 
puzzled. 

‘And where do you stand?” she asked, 
with a kind of quaint shrewdness which 
highly amused Miss Thorburn. 

“That’s a problem. Do you hear that, 
Grace? Miss Laurie wants to know where 
we stand in Musselburgh society. It re- 
quires careful study. I'll pore over it at 
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my leisure and let you know the result the 
first time you call. I say, Mrs. Maitland! 
have you heard how ill Doctor Moir’s little 
boy is? Poor little Casa—everybody loves 
him!” There were tears in Miss Thorburn’s 
bright eyes, evidence that her rattling happy 
talk concealed a warm and feeling heart. 

‘* Doctor Moir is a sore tried man, Miss 
Grace; but he bears his sorrows nobly,” 
said Mrs. Maitland. ‘I hope the bairn will 
be spared him. Two out of a nursery in so 
short a space is ill to thole.”’ 

‘*Tt seems to me, Mrs. Maitland,” said 
Miss Thorburn energetically, ‘that the 
good suffer most. There is a good deal in 
this life to mystify one. I say to Grace 
Thorburn sometimes, it would be better to 
be like brute beasts without the power to 
think or reason.”’ 

‘‘Wheesht, Miss Jean,’”’ said Mrs. Mait- 
land in gentle reproof. 

‘*Miss Laurie is looking at me with big 
round eyes,’’ said Miss Thorburn. ‘“ My 
dear, I like to speak out what I think, and 
I mean what I say. We have had our own 
share of trouble, Grace and me; but it is 
not of that I complain. I'm quite willing 
to take my turn with the rest. What do 
you think of human suffering and the way 
it is meted out in this life?” 

“There is a great deal of it, I think,” 
Agnes answered somewhat painfully ; ‘ but 
there is a great deal of happiness too.” 

‘“*That’s my lassie. Hold up the sunny 
side,” quoth Mrs. Maitland heartily. ‘‘ We 
are getting into a doleful talk. Tell us 
something funny about your London trip.” 

«Qh, it was all funny; perfectly comical 
throughout,” laughed Miss Thorburn. ‘‘ We 
took apartments, you know, out at Ken- 
sington, with two ladies who were perfect 
treats. Decayed gentlewomen they called 
themselves, and the conditions of their life 
were certainly in an advanced state of decay. 
They made a living by letting apartments, 
preferring to live in a big house than a small 
one. ‘They seemed frightfully poor, and 
their dress—oh, Jean Thorburn, tell Mrs. 
Maitland about the maroon curtains.” 

“It is a shame to laugh at the poor 
ladies, Mrs. Maitland; but really, they did 
dress in an extraordinary fashion. The 
elder lady used to get herself up for dinner 
in an old strip of faded green maroon 
curtain, gathered round her like a shawl, 
and she had a whole bandbox-full of flowers 
in her head-dress. The younger one affected 
a classic style of raiment, and her skirts 
were decidedly skimpy. Poor things! we 





were sorry for them, for they were quite 
ladies, and had a very slight idea of house- 
keeping. They were quite at the mercy of 
their domestics. Grace and I did our best 
to give them some instruction. They were 
very kind to us, and in spite of their eccen- 
tricities we were quite sorry to part with 
them.”’ 

‘It is a fearful thing to be a reduced 
gentlewoman, Miss Laurie,’ put in Miss 
Thorburn ; ‘‘I hope I may die before I ever 
come to it. So you like Scotland, of 
course? It’s your mother’s country, besides 
being the best land in the world.” 

‘Yes, that is true,’’ smiled Agnes, and 
the sweetness of her expression won Miss 
Thorburn’s heart completely.” 

‘«‘ And John is away to the University too, 
we were hearing,” she said darting off at 
another tangent. 

«What is he going to be, Mrs. Maitland ?”’ 

‘He hardly knows yet, I fancy,” 
returned Mrs. Maitland. ‘Make out the 
tea, Nannie, my dear. My new daughter is 
a great help to me, my dears.” 

‘““So we see,” said Miss Jean ap- 
preciatively, as she watched the graceful 
figure of Agnes moving across to the 
tray. 

‘‘Her mother has lent her to us for a 
year only,” continued Mrs. Maitland. “I 
grudge to think more than a fourth of the 
time has slipped away already.” 

‘‘ How is Mrs. Laurie in health?” asked 
Miss Thorburn. We would have called 
when we were in London had we known she 
was there. Mamma and she were very 
friendly, that would have been sufficient 
introduction.” 

“She is not very strong, perhaps not 
strong enough to see even old friends,’’ Mrs. 
Maitland answered guardedly; and Miss 
Jean, watching the girl at her graceful task, 
saw her slender hands tremble as they 
touched the cups. Just then a shadow 
passed hastily by the parlour window and 
Laurieston himself came striding into the 
room with a hasty nod to the ladies. He 
asked his wife to come and speak to him for 
a moment. She was gone quite ten minutes, 
and the ladies were on their feet to go when 
she returned to the room. She looked 
nervous and agitated, and bade them a 
hurried good-bye, promising to bring or 
send Agnes to the cottage at a very early 
day. 

‘ I like those ladies, Aunt Maggie. How 
pleasant and kind they are! I just like to 
look and listen to them.” 
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“They are good girls and true friends, 
Nannie,” returned Mrs. Maitland beginning 
to gather up the cups with a nervous haste 
not common to her. 

‘* Let me do that, Aunt Maggie. 
lie down. 
afternoon.” 

‘““Never mind me. Oh! my lassie!”’ 
Greatly to the girl’s amazement she found 
herself suddenly gathered close to the warm 
beating motherly breast. She began to 
tremble, apprehending evil; she could not 
tell why. 

‘*‘ What is it, auntie? Mamma?” 

‘‘ Yes, my darling. It is well with her, 
for God has taken her to Himself.” 

A sharp sudden cry broke from the girl's 
pale lips ; then she became very still. Mrs. 
Maitland led her to the sofa, still keeping 
her arm closely round her. So they sat a 
long time in silence. 

‘“*T have been expecting it, Nannie. 
Mamma has always written very freely to 
me,” Mrs. Maitland said at length. ‘ But 
I think if you will look back and remember 
her letters to you, she was trying to prepare 
you.” 

“‘T know; I did not hope she would ever 
get well. It is not that, Aunt Maggie—but 
oh! I ought never to have left her. Just 
think, she has had nobody with her to nurse 
her all these weary weeks. It has weighed 
upon me, Aunt Maggie, till sometimes I could 
not bear it.” 

Mrs. Maitland knew it well. She had 
seen the perpetual shadow in the large 
serious eyes and had guessed its meaning. 

‘“My love, you could not help it. You 
had to obey mamma when she thought it 
best to send you away,’’ she replied 
soothingly. ‘‘ We need not dwell upon that 
now. In her dear letters to me mamma 
told me what an unspeakable comfort and 
joy it was to her to know you were with me. 
Not that she did not miss her dear children, 
Nannie; but she felt that she was not able 
to give them the care they needed, and it 
comforted her to know that you were at 
home here. Think of that, and of the re- 
union by-and-bye rather than the pain the 
separation has given; and though she is 
within the veil, her spirit will often visit us 
here, not only because her darlings are 
here, but because she loved this place.” 

The girl’s sobbing ceased. Margaret 
Maitland’s lips did indeed drop sweetness 
into that sore young heart. 

‘« Will we not need to go up? Does papa 
say nothing about it ?”’ she asked presently. 


Go and 
You have not had your rest this 





‘“‘No; the telegram says a letter will 
follow. It will be here to-morrow. We 
must just wait; but I do not think, my dear, 
that it would be necessary or wise for you to 
go.” 

‘** Not even to look upon her face again?” 

‘‘Why, Agnes, that would be a very slight 
satisfaction, and would only grieve you. 
She is not there now, but in the Father’s 
House. It isa terrible grief to let our loved 
ones go, Nannie; but the time soon comes 
when we would not wish them back. I 
have two little girlies in heaven, and I can 
bless God now that they are safe from the 
storms of life. Think of mamma's gain. 
You know how she regarded death, you 
have told me of it so often—the gate of life.’’ 

“Yes, yes; but oh, Aunt Maggie, the 
emptiness to those who are left outside the 
gate, even for a little while! ’’ 


* 4 * * * 


‘“ Michael, what do you think of that 
letter?’’ Mrs. Maitland put the question to 
her husband in the ‘‘wee room” next morning 
after he had read the brief communication 
with which William Laurie had favoured 
them. It contained no superfluous matter— 
the briefest mention of his wife’s death and 
an expression of the hope that Mrs. Maitland, 
for old time’s sake, would see her way to 
keep the children in the meantime, as his way 
of life was very uncertain. 

«It’s like Will Laurie, Maggie,’’ Michael 
Maitland answered as he put down the 
letter. ‘‘ But what d’ye say?” 

‘‘ For Ellen’s sake I would keep the bairns, 
Michael,’’ she answered at once. 

‘‘Weel, it’s a question if we dinna get 
them to keep a’thegither. I like the lassie, 
Maggie, she’s a willin’ helpfu’ cratur; the 
lad will gie the trouble, he’s a thrawn wild 
loon; but if he’s to bide I'll keep a ticht 
hand on him.” 

‘‘T have never been able to learn what 
Will’s occupation is, father ; he was trained 
to no trade or business.”’ 

‘No, that was auld Davie Laurie’s 
mistake; had he apprenticed Will he micht 
ha’ been a weel to do plumber in Fisherrow 
yet, instead o’ the wastrel he is,” said 
Laurieston severely. ‘It’s nae guid trade 
he’s after, you may be sure; if he maks a 
livin’ ava it'll be by easy means, whether 
they be richt or wrang. I doot he maks his 
money aff bettin’ an’ such like.” 

‘“‘The bairns are better here then,” said 
Margaret Maitland with a sigh. 

“Aye,” said Laurieston drily; “there'll be 
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mair chance for their souls’ salvation. If| And in that full and busy home time sped 
ye dinna mind the bother, let the bairns | with wings which knew no weariness, till 
bide.” the day came when Margaret Maitland knew 

Margaret Maitland did mot mind the | that her bairns were bairns no longer, but 
bother, so the bairns stayed ; and she gave | men and women, for whom life had a purpose , 
to them, out of her own motherly fulness, | and a message. Then, indeed, her gravest ¢ 
the same loving care which blessed her | motherly anxiety was awakened never to 
own. rest again. 





(To be continued. ) ‘ 


MOTHER. 
HE cynic sneers at sentimental love, 
When two young hearts their adoration show; 


The blind blasphemer mocks at God above, 
And those who worship Him on earth below. 


Yet all have tacitly agreed to spare 
One pure emotion of the human breast; 

The coldest hearts have beat, in moments rare, 
With love to her whose bosom was their nest. 


O mother! mother! a great heart was thine, 

That would have gathered each poor outcast child, 
And fed it, with a love almost divine ; 

As thou hast cherished a stray birdling wild. 


One yniversal Soul thou art to me, 

Pervading everywhere our mother earth ; 
And as I lie, face downward, on the lea, 

I seem to feel the breast that gave me birth. 


Could thy wild wishes have been gratified, 

Thy children would have known no earthly care ; 
But, ever infants, nestled at thy side, 

And found both sustenance and pillow there. 


Though surging life and evanescent time 

Have torn the dear ones from thy shielding arms, 
Thy spirit nightly haunts each distant clime, 

And daily palpitates with fond alarms. 


When the inevitable sleep of death 
Thy soft and saintly eyes shall seek to blind; 
The last faint murmur of thy fleeting breath 
Will be a sigh, for darlings left behind. 


Thy brow is graven with a rugged pen, 
Yet none on earth so beautiful to me; 
And when I image the Despised of Men, 


I seem my Mother’s loving face to see. 
GEORGE HILL, 
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CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP.* 


By THE Rev. H. MONTAGU BUTLER, D.D., 
MasTER OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, AND VICE-CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

‘Only let your conversation be as it becometh the Gospel of Christ: that whether I come and see you, or 
else be absent, I may hear of your affairs, that ye stand fast in one spirit, with one mind striving together for the 
faith of the Gospel. ”—Phil. i. 27. Rather, ‘“‘ with one soul striving together as athletes on the side of the faith of the 
Gospel,” for this gives more exactly St. Paul’s me: aning. 

\ Y friends, I shall try to show you in a| know well that this “citizenship ” may be 
IVI few minutes how it seems to me that, in| made either a very low thing or a very high 
a city like yours, you can take part in this | thing. It may be wholly of this world, or 
gallant fight." But, first, I should like to | lar gely of the world to come. And we are 
say a W i solved, God helping us, to bring Christ’s 
‘Only let your conversation be such as | 5 | Gospel into it, and see what that can do. 
becometh the Gospel of Christ.” Let us give a few moments to this thought 
meaning is not quite clear. When our| of earthly citizenship. Life in cities—what 
Bible was first translated into English, thea strange thing it is! How aggressive, 
word ‘conversation”’ meant something | how encroaching! It is constantly crowd- 
different from what it means now. Now, as| ing out life in the country. How do 
we know, it means talking with one another: | you feel towards it? Favourably or grudg- 
the interchange of thought by means of| ingly? You may know a line which is 
language. But then it meant behaviour, | often quoted from the poet Cowper, 
conduct, manner of life; as, forexample, in| —_Goq made the country, but man made the town. 
the Psalm: ‘“ To him that ordereth his con- 
versation right will I show the salvation of 

” 4 _—_ Tora thi 
God.” Aud coin cur anhinveap Version, which contact with town life and its many distrac- 
so often helps us to recover a lost meaning, ti . 

Sele Anil -©?.| tions and pollutions. 

our verse begins: ‘‘ Only let your manner of | 
life be worthy of the Gospel of Christ.” | Far from the world, O Lord, I flee, 


: ° ‘ 2 far, 
But even this does not bring out the full |. ee ; P 
meaning of the word used by St. Paul. | 8 also an utterance of Cowper’s. Itis a half- 


St. Paul says, “Only live as citizens in a| uth, In some moments of depression it 
manner worthy of the Gospel.” ‘Live as | Seems to us the whole truth, but it is not. 
citizens.” What a thought for ourselves | If it were, if we really felt that God had 
here! It seems, indeed, probable that St. | nothing to do with the making of the town, 
Paul was thinking of the heavenly citizen- | if we did not feel that our town homes, town 
ship of his friends, rather than of their | business, town trade, town magistrates, 
earthly franchise as citizens of the town of | town churches, town societies, were all given 
Philippi. It seems so, because shortly after, | 0 us by God, with the command, “ Occupy, 
in the very same Epistle, he says, “ our make the best use of these, till I come, 
citizenship ’’—that is, the citizenship of us | surely, to any serious man and woman whose 
Christians as distinct from that of men of | home is in a town, life would be insupport- 
the world—“our citizenship is waiting|@ble. No; we will not banish our God 
for us in heaven, from whence also we are | from the making of our towns. Man has, 
looking for the Lord Jesus Christ as a | doubtless, made their outward buildings, 
Saviour.” Here, in this earthly life, we are from the majestic Cathedral of 800 years 
only scattered sojourners, and, as it were, | #8° to the thinnest nine-inch wall that was 
lodgers. Our true country is in heaven. “run up” yesterday ; but, ina larger sense, 
And so, my friends, in our own passage, | “God made the town.’ He made men’s 
“ Only be citizens in a manner worthy of | Minds and bodies and needs and circum- 
the Gospel of Christ,” it seems, I admit, | Stances generally to be such that, at least in 
almost certain that St. Paul means “live | 8M old country, town life should be the life 
the Christian life” rather than “live the | of the great majority of His people. He 
municipal life.” At the same time, you will | made men such, that, in the fulness of time, 
not, Iam sure, be unwilling to learn from | they could not help making the town. And 
the word, even in its strictly literal sense. | 80 Our ‘‘ citizenship ”’ is only in part a thing 
You will be glad to say, “* We will strive to | of man’s making. Like the constitution of 
be citizens of this city of ours in a manner | OUFr country, like the traditions of our family, 
worthy of the Gospel of Christ.” For you like the laws and the religion which we inherit 
* An address to the members of a young men’s far more than Bin either create ned modif ys 
society at Norwich. = our citizenship is God’s gift, to be used, like 














Cowper was a pious ascetic. You see what 
he means by the line. He shrinks from 
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all His gifts, worthily or unworthily. And, 
therefore, there is a voice for us in the 
words, taken even quite literally, ‘« Only live 
as citizens in a@ manner worthy of the 
Gospel of Christ.” 

What, then, does this mean? Let me 
name to you two or three notions of citizen- 
ship, and ask you whether you think them 
worthy of the Gospel of Christ. You may 
be a citizen by just paying your rates and 
keeping the peace. You may be a citizen 
by always wearing one colour when the 
season of an election comes, and, then, 
without putting brain or conscience into the 
enquiry whether that colour means in our 
day good or evil for God’s people, you may 
shout for it and vote for it simply because 
your party are doing the same. Then there 
is another notion of citizenship, to pursue 
our own trade or business, whether as em- 
ployers or employed, but to look upon it as 
just ending with ourselves. Is this, too, 
citizenship ? Citizenship—yes. Fellow- 
citizenship—no. Ah, my friends, what we 
want to learn is how to include others in 
our citizenship, how to live for others, how 
to care for and strive for the best life of the 
whole body. We shall never be citizens, in 
a manner worthy of the Gospel of Christ, 
till our notion of a “citizen” is of a man 
striving to create and foster in his city, as a 
whole, all that purifies and elevates body 
and mind and spirit, all that banishes disease 
and coarseness and ignorance and sin—aye, 
all that helps men to be brothers and asso- 
ciates, rather than rivals and partisans. In 
the centre of the nave of Norwich Cathe- 
dral is a monumental slab to a good and 
beloved Bishop. The inscription is written 
by his yet more distinguished son. It 
says of him that he was buried there— 
all but forty years ago—‘‘amid the mourn- 
ing of all Christian people, with whom, 
howsoever divided, he had joined in what- 
ever things were true, and honest, and 
just, and pure, and lovely, and of good 
report.” That man, that brave and large- 
hearted Bishop, had learnt the secret of 
‘‘ citizenship.” He saw that, if it was to be 
‘* worthy of the Gospel ”’ of our great Master, 
Christ, it must take as its object the good 
of all, for all, by means of all. And he was 
right. Rely upon it, my friends, no nar- 
rower conception will stand. You cannot 
separate your life as a citizen and your life 
as @ good man, your duties as a citizen and 
your duties as a Christian. 

But now let us come, if possible, a little 
closer to your own immediate work. How 





does St. Paul continue his charge? ‘Let 
your citizenship,” he says, ‘‘ be worthy of 
Christ’s Gospel, that, whether I come and 
see you or else be absent, I may hear of 
your affairs, that ye stand fast in one spirit, 
with one soul striving together like athletes 
on the side of the faith of the Gospel.” 
“Stand fast.” It is a word that St. Paul 
seems to love. As he wrote it, it is one 
word. It has a soldierly ring, like ‘‘ Close 
your ranks,’’ “No surrender.” It may 
remind us of our own great chief at Waterloo. 
Towards the close of that tremendous day, 
as the French cannon tore long lanes through 
one devoted and decimated regiment, ‘‘ Stand 
firm, Ninety-fifth,” said Wellington, ‘‘ We 
must not be beaten; what would they say 
in England?’ Is there not, I repeat, a 
soldierly ring in more than one of St. Paul’s 
uses of this word? ‘Be on the watch, 
stand fast in the faith, quit you like men.” 
Again, ‘‘ With freedom did Christ set us free. 
Stand fast, then, and be not again bound in 
a yoke of bondage.” We too, my friends, 
you too, need the “ stand fast” and ‘in 
one spirit.” Your ‘‘one spirit,” your esprit 
de corps,is to you everything. That which 
makes the very life of a regiment or an army, 
that, without which, as a great man once 
said, ‘‘ your navy is but rotten timber ’’— 
that spirit is high within you to-day. 
‘Stand fast’ in this spirit, is what every 
well-wisher of yours would desire to say. 
Close your ranks. Be on your guard 
against divisions. Welcome every tie that 
can hold you as one man. And what 
tie is there which can compare in binding 
power with that so vividly depicted in 
the closing words of our text, “striving 
together on the side of the faith of the 
Gospel” ? ‘Striving together” quite 
literally, sharing the athletic contest. You 
must have noticed that St. Paul often 
uses athletic figures of speech. Hveryone 
recalls the great passage, ‘‘ Know ye not 
that they who run on a race-course, run all, 
but one receives the prize?’’ And again, 
in his very latest Epistle, the second to 
Timothy, when urging upon his friend the 
need of training and self-discipline, he 
warns him, “If a man contend in the 
games ”—literally, ‘‘be an athlete ”—“ he 
is not crowned except he hath contended” 
—been an athlete—‘“ lawfully,” that is, as 
we should say, unless he has observed the 
rules of the game. And so in the passage 
before us, “ Striving together with,’ or 
rather, ‘‘ being athletes together on the side 
of the faith of the Gospel.” 
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Athletic games were a prominent feature 
of Greek and Roman life in St. Paul’s time. 
Athletic games are an increasingly promi- 
nent feature in our national life now. St. 
Paul was not ashamed to see in them some 
type of the spiritual life. We will not be 
ashamed to do the same. The athlete in 
our day, if he is to succeed, must train 
himself. He must give up not a few 
indulgences. He must, to some extent at 
least, ‘‘ endure hardness.’ And further, in 
some of those games which we love best, 
he is not alone in his exertions. He plays 
with others. He sinks himself in them. 
He is far more anxious that they, his 
side, his cause, should win, than that 
he personally should gain distinction. He 
takes without comment any post that is 
assigned to him. They may change him 
about, first here, then there. His glory 
is, wherever he be posted, to do his very best 
for the whole. He is never happier than 
when, while his side is dreading defeat, he, 
devoting himself absolutely to them, is able 
by his exertions to change the fortune of the 
day, and, as we say, to ‘‘save the 
match.” 

‘‘Which things are an allegory.”” May 
we not truly and reverently say so? There 
is the ‘‘ earthly story,’’ but there is also, if 
we will but see it, the ‘‘ heavenly meaning.” 
Those who are “ struggiing as athletes on 
the side of the faith of the Gospel’’ have 
indeed a noble cause to play for. It is a 
cause always in difficulties, always seeming 
on the point of being out-matched, always 
calling out alike to the strongest and the 
weakest of its players to come to the rescue 
and play his best. And the great thing is, 
when every man, strong or weak, can feel 
assured that he is allowed and expected to 
play a part in this great contest. 

The “faith of the Gospel,” that is your 
cause ; your side, as I have dared to call it. 
It represents partly a body of truths, partly a 
rule of life. First, it is a body of truths. 
God has been pleased to make known to us 
what we believe to be truths regarding Him- 
self, His blessed Son, ourselves, our sins, 
our forgiveness, our duties, our life before 
and after death. All do not accept these 
truths. Those who do accept them, and 
deeply feel their preciousness, are bound to 
stand up for them, to testify publicly and 
privately that they value them, to help 
others to know them and value them—to 
show cause, if need be, why the denial of 
them or the misrepresentation of them is an 
error and an evil. This is one way of being 





‘athletes on the side of the faith of the 
Gospel.” In other words, my friends, it 
would seem to be part of your work to 
confront infidelity, to meet argument with 
argument, to oppose the Christian lecturer 
to the unbelieving lecturer, to meet 
pamphlet with pamphlet, newspaper with 
newspaper, book with book, and all this 
‘in love’’ and not in scorn; not in the 
Pharisaic spirit of moral superiority, not as 
either patrons or partisans of orthodoxy, but 
as fellow workers, fellow athletes, ‘‘ with the 
faith of the Gospel.” 

Do not imagine that this controversial 
work is work for the clergy alone. The 
clergy are a body of a few thousands, and 
most of them men of little leisure. The 
work of refuting error is in the main layman’s 
work, yes, and artisan’s work. If unbelief 
is spreading wide among the artisans, as to 
which I do not presume to offer an opinion, 
it is in the main from artisans that the 
counter movement must come for the “ faith 
of the Gospel.”’ To be athletes on the side 
of this blessed faith, so understood, so im- 
perilled, is one part, and not the easiest 
part, of the work of every young man. 

But, secondly, the ‘ faith of the Gospel ” 
has yet another function. Besides being a 
‘‘body of truths’ which it is our business 
to guard, it is also a ‘rule of life’? by which 
it is our privilege to live. The “‘ faith of the 
Gospel” means temperance, soberness, 
chastity, integrity, justice, mercy, activity, 
watchfulness, sympathy, brotherhood, love. 
It means a deep belief in those “holy 
mysteries ’’ of man’s nature, a readiness to 
stand up for them in season and out of 
season, a resolve to beat down what 
threatens them, to expose what maligns 
them, to unmask what under specious 
names lays snares for them. And, first and 
foremost, in this sense, a society like yours 
is a rescue society. It is a brotherhood for 
the saving of young men, who are in danger 
of being untrue to any one of those holy 
names which I have just recited. I will 
name again just two of them. As I name 
them, ask yourselves whether it is not 
part of your work—a clause, as it were, in 
your very charter—to save some who are 
slipping into sin. ‘‘ Temperance,”’ ‘ Chas- 
tity "—those title deeds of a noble manhood 
—we need but name them. ‘Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” In this city of yours, 
who that wishes to be a citizen worthy of 
the Gospel of Christ, who that counts it a 
glorious thing to be an athlete on the side 
of the faith of that Gospel, will have the 
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heart to answer, ‘‘ No; I have no brother 
here. Iam no man’s keeper. If I can but 
save myself I am content” ? 

Listen for a moment, Christian friends, 
to teaching just less than Christian, the 
teaching, for so it is, of the great man who, 
in the heroic days of our navy, was, as his 
biographer puts it, ‘the hero, the darling 
hero of England.’ Everyone knows his 
famous signal, ‘“‘ England expects every 
man to do his duty,” but few are 
acquainted with another story which is 
hardly less inspiring. It was on February 
11th, 1797, only three days before the great 
battle of St. Vincent. Nelson was on board 
a frigate in the Mediterranean, just east of 
the Straits of Gibraltar. He was on his way 
to join the Commander-in-Chief, whose fleet 
lay at some distance on the west. The 
frigate was close to the Straits, when she 
found herself chased from the eastward by 
two Spanish ships of the line. Suddenly 
there was a cry of “A man overboard.” A 
boat was lowered, under the command of 
young Thomas Hardy, known eight years 
later as the flag captain of the Victory, to 
whom Nelson gave his farewell instructions 
as he lay dying of his wound. A very rapid 
current sets in eastwards through the 
Straits. This current quickly carried the 
boat far astern of the frigate—farther and 
farther from her friends, closer and closer 
to the fast pursuing enemy. It was a 
critical moment. To go after the boat was 
to lose time, and risk capture from the 
powerful line-of-battle ships. Nelson, they 
say, cast an anxious look at the fast receding 
boat, then exclaimed, ‘‘ By heaven, I’ll not 
lose Hardy! Back the mizen top-sail.” No 
sooner said than done; the frigate was 
stopped, the boat’s crew was recovered, and 
the Spaniard, not knowing what to make of 
this manceuvre, and fearing some trap, 
shortened sail and was soon lost to sight. 

‘‘ By heaven, I'll not lose Hardy ’’—any 
risk better than that. Any risk better than 
seeing an old friend lost—a brother taken 
by the enemy, taken alone, taken when we 
are near, and might, with or without risk, 
stretch out a hand to help him. There 
must be some of you, young men, who, even 
as I speak, see before the eyes of your heart 
some young man, some comrade, who seems 
to be drifting away from you, drifting 
helplessly, hopelessly, towards the enemy, 
drawing nearer and nearer to one of those 
two cunning and swaggering, and yet 
cowardly, foes—intemperance and unclean- 
ness. Nearer and nearer he drifts, and is 





almost out of sight. The current of his fate 
is bearing him away. He will never be seen 
again, free, himself, in his right mind, unless 
God puts it into your heart to say, “‘ By 
heaven, I'll not lose that old friend; I'll go 
after him ; I won’t be saved alone.” Yes, 
chivalry, rescue, lifeboat-work, are part of 
the calling of those who, in a great city full 
of temptations, would indeed be fellow- 
athletes with the faith of the Gospel. The 
‘* faith of the Gospel,” the faith of Him of 
Whom it was said, blasphemously and yet 
most truly, ‘‘ He saved others, Himself He 
cannot save,’ the faith of Him Who said 
Himself, ‘* Whosoever shall lose his life shall 
save it’’—this holy and noble faith cries 
aloud to every member of a Christian 


Society. ‘‘ You must not lose that friend. 
You must not let him ruin himself. You 
must not let him drift out of sight. You 


must go after him till you find him, and 
stay with him till you bring him back.” 

In urging this, I am but echoing your 
own words in the appeal which you so lately 
put forth to your honorary members, and 
which has received so generous a response. 
I notice the words, ‘‘a society like ours, 
which lives by the spirit of self-sacrifice.” 
That is it. That is what I have been taking 
for granted. If we had time, it would not be 
difficult to show that this spirit of self- 
sacrifice, allying itself in holy comradeship 
with ‘the faith of the Gospel,’ has far more 
than mere rescue work in store for it. It 
knows that ‘Prevention is better than 
cure.” Better, if you can, to bring all the 
threatened ships into harbour before the 
storm bursts than to send out the lifeboat to 
save, in part—only in part—the wrecked. 
Better to plan, to foresee, to sow good seed, 
socially, morally, intellectually, spiritually, 
than to wait for the rank harvest of tares, 
and then begin too tardily to uproot. This 
also is your work. To foster the love of all 
that is pure and wholesome, of all that ‘lifts 
up the heart,” and exalts it to “the things 
above,” the highest things of earth, and the 
yet higher things of heaven—this also is to 
be an honoured athlete on the side of the 
manifold ‘ faith of the Gospel.’’ So, at least, 
I understand the words of St. Paul speaking 
tous to say. Let us hear once again their 
triple trumpet call :—‘‘ Be citizens worthy of 
the Gospel of Christ. Stand fast in one 


spirit. Be athletes on the side of the faith of 
the Gospel.’”” That is the summons to your 
brotherhood. ‘‘ He that hath ears to hear,” 


may God give him grace to hear—and to 
answer | 











A WINTER SONG. 


(Translated from the German.) 
OW calmly dost thou lie No blossoms wreathe thy brow ; 
In white-robed purity, Thy hills and valleys now 
Thou sleeping Earth ! Are bleak and bare ; 
Where are the songs of Spring— The little birds are dumb ; 
Where Summer’s painted wing The bees no longer hum : 
? And all her mirth ? Yet thou art fair ! 
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Thy boughs and branches shine 
With radiance divine, 
So pure and bright. 
Who hath prepared thy bed, 
And decked thy sleeping head 
With crowns of light ? 





The Father from above 

Thy snowy vesture wove. 
The weary He 

Into His rest doth take, 

Until He bids them wake 
To ecstasy. 


Soon at the Springtime’s birth 


Thou shalt arise, 


oh, Earth ! 


With strengthened powers. 
The Father’s sunlight shed 
On thee shall wreathe thy head 
Again with flowers. 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 





NELLIE’S 
By E. R. 


“ ND he dreamed, and behold a ladder 
set up on the Earth, and the top 
of it reached to Heaven.” 

The words rang out clear and distinct on 
the calm Sabbath night, bearing tidings of 
joy to one tiny heart at least among the 
great congregation gathered in one of our 
London churches. Poor little Nellie, stand- 
ing near the open door, waiting in the 
forlorn hope of getting a copper from some 
of the grand folk going to the service, 
had crept in unnoticed, and had knelt down 
behind one of the great pillars which was 
near. Lucky for her that she gained the 
friendly shelter! The majestic pew-opener 
was busy showing some people to their seats 
when she entered, or else Nellie’s tattered 
and woe-begone appearance would probably 
have caused her to be bundled out. 

She had enjoyed the music and the sing- 
ing, but it made her cry somehow; why she 
didn’t know. For one thing, it took her 
thoughts up to Heaven to her dead mother. 
She had been taken from poor Nellie but 
one short month back—ah! how long and 
dreary did it seem to her now. Nellie had 
not got used to her loneliness, and the old 
weary longing surged up in her heart as the 
music swelled louder and grander round 
about her—then dying away again grew 
softer and softer till it seemed to her it 
iad passed far, far up right into Paradise 
itself. Oh! she thought, if she could only 
follow it there and find mother, all would 
be well; but how to make the journey— 
that was the hard thing to plan, and so the 
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golden head sank slowly and wearily down 
against the cold marble, while the fragile 
little body shook with the half-suppressed 
sobbing cry—‘‘Oh! mother, mother, take 
me with you!”” At this moment the beau- 
tiful words of the preacher’s text fell on 
the child’s ear— words full of comfort, 
telling of the ladder that leads the Faithful 
right up to Heaven. The child listened 
with rapt attention, understanding very 
little else than the words of the text 
itself. Slowly she rose up, and gliding out 
with the crowd, passed from sight hardly 
heeded by any save one or two worshippers 
who, by their involuntary shrinking from 
her, showed how they dreaded lest their fine 
Sunday gowns might be contaminated by 
Nellie’s poor rags. 

Sadly the little one turned from the 
church door, as if she hardly cared where she 
went. Almost mechanically she wandered 
on, holding out her bunches of early violets 
to the passers by. Some said, “ No thank 
you,” and others bought a few sprays from 
her ; but generally she was passed without 
even a kindly look. On coming to a great 
gloomy desolate building, with most forbid- 
ding gates, she stopped and timidly shrank 
into a corner as if afraid of being seen. It 
was a gaol, and yet it held that half of her 
heart that was not with her mother. Her 
father, all that she had on earth to love, 
was a prisoner behind these bolted doors 
and hard cruel walls. Afraid of being 
ordered off by some angry guardian of the 
peace, she scanned anxiously but furtively 
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each face as it passed under the lamplight, 
and at last, with a little cry, she sprang for- 
ward as a rough burly-looking man walked 
up to the prison door. ‘ Please, sir, just a 
minute,” was all she could say ; and as he 
looked down at the tiny ragged figure with 
its sad white face and eyes full of tears, he 
felt a lump rise in his throat, for had he not 
little ones of his own at home sound asleep 
in bed by this time ? 

‘‘ Well, young ’un,”’ said he, “ is that you 
there again? Blessed, if she ain’t a-lookin’ 
arter that scamp of a father o’ ’ers, as if he 
was a real dook,”’ muttered he to himself, as 
the child held up to him three bunches of 
her unsold violets. 

‘« Please, sir, will you give him them as 
usual—and—will you tell him, please, sir, 
I've heard about a ladder straight up to 
Heaven, and will you tell him I’m going 
right off to find it, and maybe if it ain’t too 
far, I'll come back for him too when I’ve 
found it, and we’ll try and climb it together. 
It will take us up to mother,” she added 
half apologetically. ‘I want her, oh! so 
badly,’”’ she murmured to herself as she 
turned away from the soft-hearted warder 
who had been so good to her ever since her 
father had been put in gaol. 

He had first noticed the child because of 
the pertinacity with which she hovered 
about the prison door. No matter how 
roughly the policeman had ordered her to 
**move on,”’ patiently she would walk away, 
but in a few minutes back she would come 
again, till at last he began to pity the little 
thing ; then to speak to her, asking kindly 
what she wanted. For a time he could get 
nothing out of her, as she was evidently 
afraid she might get her father into more 
trouble. But when he told her that perhaps 
he could help her, her little lonely heart 
spoke out, and she poured into his ear all 
her troubles. Her father was in there. 
She knew that he had been ‘‘ took” up for 
taking a watch out of somebody else’s 
pocket, ‘‘ but we were hungry, sir,”’ added 
the child, ‘“‘ and mother was dying, and the 
landlord said he would turn us into the 
street, and he came and frightened mother 
so that dad found her lying crying in bed 
when he came home at night, and then he 
swore he ‘couldn’t stand this no longer. 
God never meant people to stand it, and let 
those they love die of starvation, while others 
had plenty,’ and with that he rushed out 
and we never saw him again till the neigh- 
bours told us he had been ‘lagged’ for 
picking pockets. I went and they let me 





into the big room where he was tried, and I 
heard the gentleman in a big wig say, ‘he 
was a bad character, and must be made an 
example of,’ and gave him six months’ hard 
labour. Poor mother! I went home and 
told her ; she cried a deal, and all night long 
kept speaking to herself—sometimes as if 
she was speaking to father, then to me. 

‘“* At last she fell asleep, and when I went to 
wake her in the morning she wouldn’t 
speak, but lay smiling quite peaceful like, 
with her eyes half open. I got frightened, 
for she wouldn’t answer me; and I went to 
the woman next door, and when she came 
she gave such a screech, for she said mother 
was dead. Then by-and-bye a gentleman 
came, and looked at her: and then some’ 
other men came and buried her. I don’t 
know where ; but I know she’s up there,” 
said the child, as she reverently lifted her 
hand to the sky. ‘ She said she would be. 
Now, I’ve heard there’s a ladder that will 
reach to her; I’m bound to find it, and go 
to her if I can.” 

So much touched was the rough matter- 
of-fact warder, that he always took the 
flowers, and managed to get them placed in 
the prisoner’s cell. At first the man seemed 
indifferent to them, and after the passionate 
outbreak of grief for the death of his wife, 
whom he really loved in his rough way, he 
would push them from him as if he dreaded 
to be reminded of her and of what had been 
his home; but gradually he seemed to look 
for them, and was uneasy till they came. 

After leaving the gaol this night, little 
Nellie began, for the first time, to think of 
herself. She must get something to eat; for 
she felt not hunger exactly, but a terrible 
feeling of faintness and giddiness come over 
her every few minutes. Where could she 
go? Nohome. No friends. Nobody. Oh! 
it was lonely now. So long as she had 
been beside the gaol, she felt somebody 
belonging to her was near. Suddenly she 
was startled by the clock tolling out the 
hour before midnight. No use going any 
farther that night; she must get something 
to eat, or she would not be able to walk, and 
if she didn’t walk she wouldn’t find the 
golden ladder she was looking for, poor 
child! She could not realise that the 
ladder only existed in Jacob’s dream of long, 
long ago. Presently she came to a coffee 
stall, which seemed quite bright and warm, 
and when she had summoned up courage to 
ask for a cup of coffee and a bit of bread, she 
looked so wistfully up into the coffeeman’s 
face, that he asked her to creep inside and 
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sit by the stove while she drank it; never 
was there such a delightful cup of coffee, 
Nellie thought as she finished it. After it 
was done she offered her twopence bravely to 
the man; but his heart was as soft as the 
rough warder’s, and he would not take the 
child’s money ; he even told her to sit still 
until he shut up. So Nellie leant her head 
on anold box, and was fastasleep in a minute. 
She seemed to have been asleep a long, 
long time, when at length a friendly shake 
aroused her. She had dreamt she was 
wandering through the country roads, look- 
ing—looking, always looking for the ladder. 
At last, there it was, all made of beautiful 
golden rays; not so much a ladder as a 
shining, gentle slope, leading straight up 
into the crimson sky. Just as she had 
climbed up to the top, there stood her 
mother, holding out her arms. As she ran 
into them she had been roused to waking 
life by her friend the coffeeman. 

‘“‘ All ready to lift, little ‘un,” said he ; 
and sure enough there was the faint pink 
dawn just coming, and so poor Nellie had to 
lift too. Before going he tried to get her 
story from her; but she could not bear to 
tell of her father’s shame, so she said as 
little as she could, and guessing that some- 
thing was up, as he put it to himself, the man 
let her alone, contenting himself by giving 
her a lump of bread, when he said good-bye. 

On leaving the stall, Nellie turned in- 
stinctively towards the outskirts of the city. 
Many weary miles she wandered, through 
long lines of streets at first, then through 
more streets, with trees on either side. 
Then the houses grew more detached as she 
neared the suburbs; slowly and more slowly, 
the tired feet moved; but still she felt drawn 
on by the beautiful vision of the ladder. 
Surely God would not send that dream for 





nothing, and ‘‘mother* looked so real 
too,’’ she kept saying to herself. The day 
waned at last, as she came to a little grove 
of trees, which skirted what seemed to be a 
large common, covered with soft springy 
grass. To the tired eyes of the poor little 
street arab, it looked wonderfully lovely in 
the setting sun. So the little maiden sat 
her down on the old stump of a tree to rest 
and eat her bread. No; it was of no use, 
the bread would not go down, something 
seemed to rise in her throat and almost 
choke her. So she gave up the attempt, 
and stretched herself out for a real good 
sleep on the grass. No policeman to order 
her to move on now. Slowly the heavy 
eyelids close, and the little one is at rest 
after the weary day’s trudge. As the 
evening wears away, the sun, deter- 
mined to die like a brave old warrior, covers 
himself with cloud-robes of crimson glory, 
making his power felt till the last. Long 
darts of golden light shoot straight down 
from the purpling heavens to the grey earth, 
filling the sky with rosy cloudlets, which 
melt into the blood-red canopy overhead. 
Suddenly Nellie wakens from her sleep : 

‘‘ Look! look! the ladder,’ she cries ; 
‘‘the ladder at last,” as she sees the broad 
golden rays joining the earth to the heavens. 
Springing to her feet she runs forward with 
outstretched hands: ‘‘ Mother, I’m coming, 
I’m coming!” But in her weakness she 
stumbles and falls right in the golden path 
before her. Still and motionless the little 


figure lies there, as the sun gilds the bright 
young head with a crownof glory. Nellie 
has won her heart’s wish at last, and climbed 
the golden ladder safely to mother now, for 
hers was the faith which moveth mountains, 
and her love, that which is stronger than 
death. 
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A FEW SQUARE YARDS OF OCEAN SAND. 
By THE REV. THEODORE WOOD. 


: ie is a very common, but yet a very 

mistaken, impression to the effect that 
in order to seek out Nature’s wonders it is 
necessary to go far afield. It is strange 
that such an idea should be entertained, for 
nothing can well be farther from the truth. 
Nature is Nature all the world over, and all 
her manifestations are equally wonderful 
and equally worthy of our notice. Is there 
more of beauty in the peacock than in the 
sparrow? Far fromit. ‘ Beauty” is only 
the name which we give to our own sensations 
of pleasure; and what is a little glittering 
colour in comparison with the God-given 
life which animates every creature upon 
earth? Is there more of interest in the 
habits of the lion than in those of the 
harvest-mouse ? I deny that too. We are 
a little less familiar with the one than with 
the other; that is all. To the true naturalist, 
everything in nature is the work of God, 
and, therefore, equally wondrous; it is only 
the utter impossibility that a finite mind 
should take in the infinite which leads him 
to restrict his researches to one small division 
of the limitless field which lies before him. 
And to say that one spot on earth where 
Nature still reigns supreme contains less of 


the marvellous than any other is simply | 


to confess the lack of that spirit without 
which none is true naturalist at all. Moor 
and mountain, field and forest, pond and 
stream, the heaven above and the earth 
beneath, and the waters under the earth, 
who will say that one of these is richer in 
wonders than another? Is not the mere 
fact that they are there wonder as great as 
any that the mind of man can conceive ? 
And, treated merely as a practical matter, 
the assumption in question is a very false 





one. No naturalist need be a traveller to 
indulge to the full in his favourite pursuit. 
Given the spirit, the opportunity is seldom 
or never lacking. Alphonse Karr bids 
farewell to a pleasure-sated friend setting 
out on a tour of the world, and himself 
makes the tour of his garden; and we all 
know which of the two saw most that was 
worth seeing. Gilbert White writes the 
history of a little country parish, beyond 
whose bounds he seldom set his foot, and 
his name is a household word to this day, 
and will be so for many a year to come. 
The real fact is, that the more one in- 
vestigates even the most limited area, the 
more prolific, the more exhaustless one finds 
it. There is always something new to be 
found ; always something that one does not 
seem ever to have noticed before. And the 
little meadow corner, the narrow strip of 
woodland, the seemingly barren and un- 
productive waste, each proves a veritable 
mine of wonders, each forms a page in that 
great book which ‘‘whoso runs may read,”’ 
and which, to him who has learnt its eloquent 
language, is in very truth as a second Bible. 
It has even its two Testaments—the Old 
Testament of Geology below, in the strata 
and the fossils and the relics of the past ; 
the New Testament of Botany and Zoology 
above, in the springing life of the plants and 
the animal hosts which swarm in earth and 
air and water. The remains of earth’s first 
inhabitants are as the voice of a prophet of 
old, preserved to us through the ages in one 
of Nature's dead languages. A buttercup or 
a daisy is an epistle; an earth-worm is a 
revelation. If only some great Education 
Act could be passed by virtue of which all 
might be taught to read! 
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In writing these lines I have more especially 
in my thoughts one little tract of seashore 
—narrow enough, barely twenty yards by 
ten—which for several months together I 
have had occasion to visit almost daily, some- 
times working it systematically, sometimes 
devoting to it little more than a mere casual 
glance as I passed along. And it has this 
great advantage from a naturalist’s point of 
view, that just at that particular point there 
is a broad channel running through the 
rocks down as far as the tide retreats, so that 
the various trophies brought up twice daily 
by the advancing waves are neither lost 
among the multitudinous chinks and crannies 
through which and over which they would 
otherwise be carried, nor shattered into 
fragments ere left at last upon the shore. 
Consequently, just above the mouth of this 
channel is left, when the tide goes down, 
one of those ridges of mingled coal and 


shingle—the former cast out with the refuse | 
from passing vessels—which seem to act | 


with almost magnetic force in attracting 
shells and all the other relics of ocean; 

while, perhaps, for many yards around none | 
at all are to be seen. At every tide the 
treasures of this ridge are replenished. Bare- 
footed little urchins come with spade and 
pail and ransack it from end to end, and yet 
next day it is as rich as ever. It is always 
there, save after a violent storm, and then 
for days to follow the whole beach is so 
strewn with masses of uprooted sea-weed, 
torn from the rocks by the violence of the 
waves, that all else is buried beneath it and 
half the charm of the shore for the time is 
gone. Only, if this storm be in summer or 
early autumn, and one go down on the sands 
after nightfall, every frond of these masses 
of cast-up weed is besprinkled with sparklets 
of living fire, like myriads of tiny glow- 
worms, each with its green lamp lighted. 
Sometimes the sea itself is ablaze with these 
luminous atoms, so that the wake of a passing 
vessel is like a pathway of liquid flame; all 
too seldom in these our chilly latitudes. 
But the cast-up weed, in summer time at 
least, is seldom without its little sparks of 
pale radiance, each the mysterious product 
of a tiny jelly-like animal—a mere speck of 
seemingly structureless matter—and each a 
living witness to the limitations of human 
knowledge, since none knows how the light 


is caused, or even for what purpose it is | 


afforded. 

But as soon as the weed is all carted 
away—and the farmers never leave it lying | 
for very long—the coal ridge re-appears, as 





| full of treasures as ever. As one searches it 
from end to end, and turns it over and over, 
its resources seem literally inexhaustible. 
It is an epitome of a mile-long stretch of 
| beach. It is the concentration of the products 
| of the sea into one small corner; a natural 
| Great Exhibition open to all who will come 
and see it. And yet, although its contents 
of course preserve a certain similarity, it is 
never two days the same. Always is there 
enough of novelty and freshness to repay a 
careful examination. 

It were hard—nay, impossible—to recount 
all that I have found in it; but of all the 
treasures which it yields, none, I think, so far 
at least as beauty of colouring is concerned, 
quite come up to the Scallops. Small, delicate 
shells are these, only in mere likeness of form 
reminding one of the huge bivalves which 
lie on the fishmonger’s slab, and of infinite 
variety and almost surpassing attractions. 
They seem almost confined to this one spot. 
I have searched the shore for miles on either 
side and have elsewhere found no more than 
a few occasional specimens, and those, for 
the most part, dingy and dirty and broken ; 
but in this ridge they almost beggar descrip- 
tion. I know of nothing like them in their 
exquisite delicacy of colouring and their vast 
variety of hue. I took home and mounted 
a representative series—if representative they 
could justly be termed when they were but 
a few of the more striking out of thousands— 
scarcely any two of which seemed to be quite 
| the same. And in that series were shells 
| of scarlet and crimson and purple and yellow 
| and green of almost every imaginable hue— 
| some striped, some spotted, “others oddly 

_marbled ; some with one colour fading im- 
| perceptibly into another; some with scarcely 
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any colour at all—and yet each and all of 
these were but differing forms of one and 
the self-same species. 

What is this strange law of variation 
which lavishes the contents of Nature’s 
wondrous palette on one insignificant shell ? 
And what is that stranger property which 
constitutes a lowly mollusc manufacturer, 
as it were, and painter also, of its own 
exquisite dwelling? How does a scallop, 
a cowry, @ whelk, transmute the corrupt 
matter upon which it feeds into those 
radiant homes, which down in darkest 
depths of ocean reproduce the passing glories 
of the sunset sky? And for what eye are 
they, can they be, intended? Not one in 
a thousand is ever flung up on the shore; 
not one in a thousand of those which are 
flung up is ever seen by man. Not one of 
the myriad inmates of ocean can give to 
their beauties the merest passing thought. 
Some of those beauties are even internal ; 
absolutely hidden until their possessor is 
dead, and its empty dwelling laid bare. 
There seems to us an almost terrible waste 
in Nature; such a lavish expenditure of 
material and force for such a proportionately 
small result. 


‘* Think of the wasted seeds that autumn scatters, 
The myriad germs that Nature shapes and shatters.” 


Of all the vast tide of living energy which 
makes in this world a world within a world, 
all save the merest fraction seems to pass 
away and be gone. Is it gone? or is it only 
that we, with our narrow minds, fail to 
comprehend the illimitable, and that this 
small scallop shell before us is in its inner 
meaning a thing from the sea of Infinity 
cast up on the shores of Time ? 

Next to the scallops, I think that one is 
most attracted by the Cowries, whose delicacy, 
purity, and beauty of form make ample 
amends for their want of variety in colour- 
ing. In this coal ridge they are always 
especially abundant. I have often found a 
hundred or more almost without rising from 
my knees, and have taken them away with 
me too; and yet next day there would be 
as manyasever. Just now and then one is 
black ; black as the coal among which it 
lies, and which by long contact has begrimed 
it within and without. Sometimes one is 
worn smooth by the friction of many tides, 
so that all the delicately-chiselled ridges are 
rubbed away, and the shell becomes trans- 
lucent as mother-o’-pearl. But such excep- 
tions are rare, and, perhaps, in all the 
cowries in the ridge one finds no variation 





at all, except in point of size—striking con- 
trast to the scallops. All alike are deli- 
catest pinky white; all gracefully mbbed 
from end to end; all elegant beyond com- 
parison in their slender, rounded, beautiful 
shape. 

But here is one with a small round hole 
drilled neatly through it. What means that? 
No accidental blow can have caused it, for 
fracture it is not. The perforation is as 
clean and true as if cut by a machine. 

Ah, that is the work of the Sting Peri- 
winkle, owner of the curiously corrugated 
stout white shell which lies here beside us, 
differing from its edible relative so greatly 
in outward form that relationship seems 
almost impossible. Not at all a terrible 
creature to look at. As one sees it slowly 
crawling over the weed-covered rocks, it 
seems almost ridiculous to class it among 
that vast group of beings which live only by 
the death of others, and whose whole lives 
are spent in the pursuit and slaughter of 
living prey. Yet, to shell-bearing molluscs 
like itself, the innocent-looking sting-peri- 
winkle is one of the great scourges of the 
sea. For, hidden away within it, when not 
in actual use, is a deadly instrument which 
we call a tooth-ribbon; a long, slender, 
sharply-pointed file, closely set with row 
upon row of flinty teeth, which can slowly 
but surely bore its way through the hardest 
shell, and then extract, atom by atom, the 
living creature within. An exquisite object 
is this tooth-ribbon for the microscope. 
Side by side, looking as though carven out 
of translucent pearl, are countless rows of 
the deadly teeth, each strongly hooked, each 
sharp as a needle’s point ; seemingly all too 
frail for the rough work exacted of them. 
Yet their weakness is only in appearance. 
That narrow weapon is like a rod of tempered 
steel, which may bend indeed, but can scarce 
be made to break ; and when once its point 
is applied to the shell of some hapless 
mollusc, the doom of the victim is sealed. 
Slowly but remorselessly the fatal hole is 
drilled. The sting-periwinkle is never in a 
hurry, but, once its task is begun, it never 
ceases till that task is completed. And then, 
when the neat round orifice is cut, it licks 
out, so to speak, its still living victim, very 
much as the rough tongue of a lion or a 
tiger scrapes off the last particles of flesh 
from the larger bones of the prey. 

Really, as far asoutward form is concerned, 
this strange creature is much more like the 
Whelks than like its own relations ; and for 
a whelk it would assuredly be mistaken by 
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Here, close beside it, is a whelk, 
alike in colour, alike in shape, 
alike in size. The shell is not so 





Cowry. corrugated, but that is almost the 
only difference that one notices at 
firs.; otherwise the two seem almost 


identical. 


The ridge is full of whelks of all sorts and | 


sizes. There are two or three such as one 
often sees on the barrows at street corners, 
their extracted bodies swimming in repulsive- 
looking oil in more repulsive-looking saucers. 
One even of these is perforated by the tooth- 
ribbon of the deadly periwinkle, showing 
that size and stoutness of shell form no 
protection whatever 
against its attacks. 
The others are partly 
covered with barna- 
cles, partly encrusted 
with some strange 
limelike deposit, from 
which, here and there, 
a small spray of sea- 
weed is sprouting. 
And here, in strange 
contrast with these 
molluscan giants, are 
other whelks also, 
fairy-like in their - 
almost microscopic size 
and their exceeding 
gracefulness of form. 
They are tiny replicas 
of their monster relatives, it is true, but 
with all the roughnesses refined away and 
all the excrescences wanting. Some are 
so minute that they can scarcely have 
left the protecting egg-shell when their 





Whelk. 


| 


strongly ribbed and strangely | 


inhabitants met their fate; and one might | 


gather up scores, and even hundreds, 
from this one ridge, no individual of 
which should equal in size one single 
grain of corn. 

Flung up too by the retreating waves 
is a mass of eggs such as those from 
which these shells proceeded—a great 
round ball of empty yellow bladders, 
each the size of a pea, and fastened so 
closely together that it is quite difficult 
to tear them asunder. How can all 
these have proceeded from a single 
whelk, seeing that they surpass even 
the largest of the shells lying beside 
us some twenty-fold in bulk? That is 
a puzzle to many of us. But yet the 
mystery is easily enough explained, for 


many an inexperienced collector. | the tough, leathery membrane of which 


the saes are composed has the same strange 
property which we find in the spawn-masses 
of the frog and the toad; water is freely 
absorbed, but cannot again pass out. Thus 
the eggs, when first they are dropped by the 
whelk into the water, are individually no 
larger than the heads of very small pins, 
and collectively no more than the merest 
fraction of what they are aiterwards to 
become. But each straightway begins to 
absorb water and consequently to swell. 
The membrane of which they are formed 
is elastic in marvellous degree, and very 
soon each egg is converted into a little 
cistern of sea-water, in which is floating the 
germ of the future whelk. This slowly 
grows and developes, just as the germ of the 
frog’s egg grows intoa tadpole. The shell 
is formed and gradually hardens; and then 
all the egg-shells open and the little whelks 
drop out into the sea, while the eggs them- 
selves, after being for awhile the sport of the 
waves, are at last cast up on the shore. 
Sometimes the beach is quite littered with 
them. During a gale I have often seen 
hundreds of these egg-balls at once, all 
rolling rapidly along before the wind, and 
slowly filling with sand as they go. And 
then, finally, the drift covers them, and they 
are seen no more; a kind of natural funeral. 

Quaintest of all the shells in the ridge, 
I think, are the Tops. Strange, clumsy- 
looking, pyramidal shells are these, with 
much brilliant colour applied in odd con- 
fusion. One cannot easily describe them ; 
they are like a painter’s palette, on which 
patches of numberless hues are confusedly 
mingled together. Yet they are curiously 
alike; there is order among the chaos, 
although one may well fail to detect it.’ And 
the family likeness is always perfectly dis- 
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Top Shell. 


tinct and strong and unmistakable, so that 
not the veriest novice could mistake a top 
for any other but itself, 

Then there are the Wentletraps—“ stair- 
cases,” the children call them; but these 
one very seldom finds in this particular 
ridge. Exquisite, conical, pearly - white 
shells they are, with a number of bold ridges 
following the spiral and standing out in 
strong relief. These are the shells the 
larger varieties of which command, or did 
command, fabulous prices in the market; 
like the eggs of the vanished great auk, 
when those much valued treasures change 
owners. But these giants of their race 
dwell not in our chilly waters; one must 
look for them on tropical shores, where frost 
and cold are unknown, and winter is a mere 
empty name. Our wentletraps are small ; 
seldom an inch long, yet none the less 
beautiful. 

The Piddocks are almost always broken ; 
strange combination of weakness and 
strength. Here are shells which, so long 
as their inmates are living, are incessantly 
boring their way through chalk or hardest 
limestone ; yet, a short hour’s tossing amid 
the waves reduces them to fragments. Only 
once, I think, have I picked up in this ridge 
a really perfect piddock, with both its valves 
uninjured, although every rock for miles on 
either side is honey-combed with the 
burrows. But even from the broken pieces 
that one finds it is easy to realise something 
of the wondrous work silently performed by 
this lowly mollusc. This very channel of 
the sea, five-and-twenty miles from shore to 
shore, would not even yet exist but for its 
untiring labours. For the piddock prepares, 
as it were, the way of the sea, whose waves 
might otherwise beat for ages upon the cliffs 
and rocks, and yet beat almost in vain. 
Daily, nightly, hourly, it is ceaselessly 
extending its burrows; the sea enters in and 


easily washes away the narrow walls between. 
And then, its foundation cut away, huge 
masses of rock fall and are swallowed up in 
the waves; and so the sea gains ever upon 
the land. 

There are some half-dozen animals— 
scarcely more, I think—which are slowly 
but surely changing the very face of the 
earth. The world of the future will not be 
our world at all, any more than our world 
of to-day is the world of the distant past. 
Where are the ruins of vanished cities? 
Buried, very often, by the labours of the 
earth-worm alone, while the very soil which 
hides them from our sight would not be soil 
at all but for the agency of the self-same 
creatures. The solid chalk on which so 
much of our island rests, the still more solid 
limestone, these are being slowly but surely 
cut away by the piddock. When they have 
disappeared the sea will reach the mud and 
the clay, and we all know, from what is 
now taking place along the Norfolk coast, 
how little mud and clay can withstand the 
ceaseless beating of the waves. 








Piddock (side view). 


On the other hand, the so-called coral 
‘insect’ is busily at work raising new 
islands, new continents even, from the 
depths of the sea ; compensating, as it were, 
for the destructive labours of its fellow- 
'workers. Our present continents are but 
temporary accidents in the world ; they were 
not from the beginning, they will not be— 
humanly speaking—to the end, Will our 
| remote descendants recognise, in a few fossil 
'remains of the piddock-shells before us, 
| traces of one of the mighty workers which 
have made the world over again ? 

Apart from the mere speculative interest 
connected with it, the piddock is a notable 
shell. Beautifully white in colour, unless it 
be stained by some mineral deposit in the 
rock through which it has passed, its whole 
surface is traversed by almost numberless 
ridges, sweeping in a bold hexagonal curve, 
and so intersecting and crossing one another 
as to convert the entire surface of the shell 
into a perfect natural rasp. These ridges, 
as the animal slowly turns from side to side, 
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Piddock Shells in Tunnels, 


scrape away the substance of the rock and 
so cut an almost cylindrical tunnel. The 
interstices become clogged, of course, by the 
particles which are forcibly pressed into 
them; but then the piddock possesses a 
‘* siphon,” which continually ejects a stream 
of water with considerable force, and thus 
cleanses both the shell and the burrow. 
And so the.work goes incessantly on, the 
molluse beginning and the sea completing. 
And every day the waves gain a little upon 
the land. 

Limpets are always plentiful enough in 
the ridge; how could they be otherwise 
when every rock is studded with them, 
looking like so many great barnacles, and 
when numbers and numbers more are every- 
where creeping over the weeds? But there 
are other and scarcer limpets—‘ bonnets,” 
the children call them—which are as unlike 
their ubiquitous relations as they well can 
be. For some are faintest rosy pink with a 
few streaks of deeper colour radiating from 
the peak, and some are deepest olive green, 
like the hue ofthe nightingale’segg, with rows 
of bright blue dots running down from apex 
to base. The pity of it is that all this colour 
changes when the shells are dry. The deep 
olive green fades into a muddy drab and the 
beautiful vivid blue dots vanish altogether. 
So that no one who has not found these 





‘bonnets ”’ when just 
cast up by the sea 
can have any idea 
at all of their true 
beauty. 

More attractive 
still to most, how- 
ever, is that glorious 
bivalve © which, 
‘‘coloured like the 
evening sky sorrow- 
ing for sunset,’’ has 
aptly enough been 
termed the Sunset 
Shell. It is not 
very plentiful in the 
ridge, for it prefers 
the wide stretches 
of smooth muddy 
sand where the chalk 
cliffs end and only 
banks of clay take 
their place. But 
every now and then 
one is brought here 
by the waves, hke a 
shipwrecked voyager 
to an unknown 
shore ; and some of the loveliest specimens 
that ever I found were picked up among 
the coal and shingle. 

How shall I describe them? How can 
anyone describe them whose pen is not 
‘‘ dipped in sunset ’’ too, whose lips are not 
touched by the fiery coal of inspiration sent 
down from the altars of heaven? But no 
one knows what shells can be until he has 
seen these. And then again comes the old 
wonder, by what strange chemistry are these 
radiant tints extracted from the putrid 
particles of a molluse’s food, to what hidden 
purpose are they a million times buried in 
depths of ocean to one that they meet an 
eye capable of seeing and appreciating their 
marvellous beauties? And what is that 
stranger connection between the blush-rose 
hue and the mind behind the eye which 





sees, and admires, and feels? Is there 
more in colour than we know? Is it but 
the vehicle of* some subile, spiritual 
message ? 


Animals, trees, plants, stones, all are 
pages in the great Bible of Nature; but each is 
a page replete not with mere information only, 
but with subtle, half-hidden suggestions of 
greater intelligence still. Will some great 
prophet one day rise up among us to read 
these? Shall we ever know the inner 
meaning of one little sea-side shell ? 
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THE SOWER. 


T came to pass a sower sowed his seed: 
The hungry land lay furrowed, fold on fold : 
Below, through oleander bed, and reed, 
The silver lake unrolled, 


The smile of morning deepened ; palpable 
All happy influences—thickening fast— 
Of sun and wind, to welcome asit fell, 
The sower’s tender cast. 


The fisher's boat rocked to the shore at rest, 
The nets flapped idle ; the fish leapt uncaught ; 
The eager folk to the bright margin press’d, 
For in the boat One taught. 


On the high slope, against the sky-reach, where 
The white path ran—the sower’s form moved 
slow ; 
And round his steps, the hungry birds of air, 
Dark-wing’d, went to and fro. 


Gone all as soon received! the tender seed, 
Thrown by the garish wayside—borne away ; 
The careless ear that hears a Voice indeed, 
Which passes with the day. 


And some on stony ground—here, where the lean, 
Hard rock holds out a shallow foot of earth, 
And pushes up precocious show of green, 
To hide the inward dearth. 


Ah! fruitless hope, the scorching sunbeams sent 
Wax hotter, searching to the frailsome root ; 
It droops and shrivels, all its forces spent 
In that impetuous shoot. 


And some among the thorn-beds, where the air 
Seems prison’d, and the strong, rank growth 
springs high, 
Choking the seedlings in a tangled lair, 
And shutting out the sky. 


But in the honest soil some falls and springs, 
And strikes a quiet root with deepening hold, 
And, nursed by sun, and airs of heaven, brings 
The patient hundred-fold. 


The parable is ended: who hath ears 
To hear the Teacher, let him understand. 
And still the Sower, through the circling years, 
Sows with a piercéd Hand. 
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: CHAPTER IV. 
‘—_— is certainly a penalty paid by 


people who keep entirely clear of gossip, | 


though it is not by any means in proportion 
to the advantages they gain. The penalty 
is that when they particularly want to hear 
any piece of news, they are not likely to hear 
it naturally like other people, but must go 
out of their way to make enquiries and 
evince a curiosity which at once makes them 
remarkable. 

Now every one in the village except Mr. 
Robins heard of the baby found in the Grays’ 
garden, and discussed how it came there, but 
it was only by overhearing a casual word 
here and there that the organist gathered 
even so much as that the Grays had resolved 
to keep the child, and were not going to 
send it to the Workhouse. Even Bill Gray 
knew the organist’s ways too well to trouble 
him with the story, though he was too full of 
it himself to give his usual attention at the 
next choir practice, and, at every available 
pause between chant and hymn, his head 
and that of the boy next him were close 
together in deep discourse. 

It had occurred to Mr. Robins’ mind, in 
the waking moments of that restless night, 
that there might have been—nay, most pro- 
bably was—some mark on the child’s clothes 
which would lead to its identification, and, 
for the next few days, every glance in his 
direction, or, for the matter of that, in any 
other direction, was interpreted by him as 
having some covert allusion to this foundling 


grandchild of his; but the conversation of | 


some men outside his yew hedge, which he 
accidentally overheard one day, set his 
anxiety at rest. 

From this he gathered that it was generally 
supposed to be a child belonging to a gipsy 
caravan that had passed through the village 
that day. 

‘“« And I says,” said one of the men with 
that slow, emphatic delivery in which the 
most ordinary sentiments are given forth as 
if it were wisdom unheard and undreamt of 
before; ‘‘and I don’t mind who hears me, 
as Gray did oughter set the perlice on to ’un 
to find the heartless jade as did ’un.” 

“Ay, sure! so he did oughter; but he 
ain’t no gumption, Gray ain’t, never had 
neither, as have known him man and boy 
these fifty year.” 


‘‘My missus says,’ went on the first 
| speaker, ‘‘ as she seed a gipsy gal with just 
such a brat as this on her arm. She come 
round to parson’s back door—my Liza’s 
| kitchen gal there and telled her mother. She 
| were one of them dressed up baggages with 
| long earrings and a yeller handkercher round 

her head, a-telling fortunes ; coming round 
| the poor, silly gals with her long tongue and 
|sly ways. She went in here, too.” Mr. 
| Robins guessed, though he could not see the 
| jerk of the thumb in his direction. “ Mrs. 
Sands told me so herself ’’—the organist’s 
listening was quickened to yet sharper atten- 
tion—‘‘ She says she had quite a job to get 
rid of her, and thought she were after the 
spoons belike. But she says as she’d know 
the gal again anywheres, and my missus 
says she’d pretty near take her davy to the 
child, though as I says, one brat’s pretty much 
like another—haw, haw! though the women 
don’t think it.” 

And the two men parted, laughing over 
this excellent joke. 

It was most curious how that little out- 
of-the-way house of the Grays and its unre- 
'markable inmates had suddenly become 
| conspicuous; the very cottage was visible 
|from all directions—from the churchyard 
| gate, from the organist’s garden, from various 
points along the Stokeley road ; but perhaps 
this may have been because Mr. Robins had 
never cared to distinguish one thatched roof 
from another hitherto. As for the Grays, 
they seemed to be everywhere; that man 
hoeing in the turnip field was Gray, that 
boy at the head of the team in the big yellow 
waggon was Tom, and Bill seemed to be all 
over the place, whistling along the road or 
running round the corner, or waiting to 
change his book at the organist’s gate. If 
Mr. Clifford spoke to Mr. Robins it was about 
something to do with the Grays, and even 
Mr. Wilson of Stokeley stopped him in the 
road to ask if some people called Gray lived 
at Downside. It was most extraordinary 
how these people, so insignificant a week 
ago, were now brought into prominence. 

Even before Mr. Robins had overheard 
that conversation he had had a fidgety sort 
of wish to go up to the Grays’ cottage, and 
now he made a pretext of asking for a book 
he had lent Bill, but went before the school 
came out, so that only Mrs. Gray was at 
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home as he opened the gate and went up 
the path. 

It was a beautiful, sunny afternoon, and 
Mrs. Gray was sitting outside the door, 
making, plain as she was, a pretty picture 
with the shadows of the young vine leaves 
over the door dappling her print gown and 
apron and the baby’s little dark head and 
pink pinafore, a garment that had once been 
Bill’s, who had been of a more robust build 
than this baby, and moreover, had worn the 
pinafore at a more advanced age, so that 
the fit left a good deal to be desired, and the 
colour had suffered in constant visits to the 
wash-tub, and was not so bright as it had 
been originally. 

But altogether, the faded pinafore and the 
vine-leaf shadows, and the love in the 
woman’s face, made a harmonious whole, 
and the song she was singing, without a note 
of sweetness or tune in it, did not jar on the 
organist’s ear, as you might have supposed, 
knowing his critical and refined taste. 

‘Good afternoon, Mrs. Gray,’’ he said ; 
‘‘T came for the book I lent your son the other 
day. Why, is this your baby ?’’ he added 
with unnecessarily elaborate dissimulation. 
‘*T did not know you had any so young.” 

‘‘ Mine ? Lor’ bless you, no. Ain’t you 
heard ? Why, I thought it was all over the 
place. Gray, he found it in the garden just 
there where you be standing, a week ago 
come to-morrow. Ain’t she a pretty dear, 
bless her! and takes such notice too, as is 
wonderful. Why, she’s looking at you now 
as if she’d aknown you all her life. Just 
look at her! if she ain’t smiling at you, a 
little puss!” 

‘* Where did she come from ?”’ 

“‘ Well, sure, who’s to know? ‘There was 
some gipsy folks through the place, and 
there’ve been a lot of tramps about along of 
Milton Fair, and there was one of ’em, they 
say, a week or two ago with just such a 
baby as this ’un. My master he’ve made a 
few enquirements; but there! for my part 
I don’t care if we don’t hear no more of her 
folks, and Gray’s much of the same mind, 
having took a terrible fancy to the child. 
And it’s plain as she ain’t got no mother 
worth the name, as would leave her like 
that, and neglected too shameful. As there 
ain’t no excuse, to my way of thinking, for 
a baby being dirty, let folks be as poor as 
they may.” 

Somewhere deep down in Mr. Robins’ mind, 
unacknowledged to himself, there was a 
twinge of resentment at this reflection on the 
mother’s treatment of the baby. 





“ She’s as sweet as a blossom now,”’ went 
on Mrs. Gray, tossing the baby up, who 
laughed and crowed and stretched its arms. 
Yes, he could see the likeness, he was sure 
of it; and it brought back to his mind with 
sudden vividness a young mother’s look of 
pride and love as she held up her little girl 
for the father’s admiration. Mother and 
child had then been wonderfully alike, and in 
this baby he could trace a likeness to both. 

Mrs. Gray went maundering on, as her 
manner was, interspersing her narrative 
with baby nonsense and endearments, and 
Mr. Robins forgot his errand, which was, 
after all, only a pretext, and stood half- 
listening, and more than half back in the 
old days of memory, and once he so far 
forgot himself as to snap his fingers at the 
child, and touch*sone of its warm, little 
hands, which immediately closed round his 
finger with a baby's soft, tenacious grasp, 
from which it required a certain gentle effort 
to escape. 

‘““A pleasant, chatty sort of man the 
organist,” Mrs. Gray said, having talked 
nearly all the time herself, with only a word 
or two from him now and then as reply; 
‘and not a bit of pride about him, let folks 
say what they like. Why he stopped ever 
so long and had a deal to say; and there, 
Bill, you just run down with the book, as he 
went off after all without it.” 

Mr. Robins went home slowly across the 
fields in a curiously softened frame of mind, 
perhaps it was the soft west-wind, fragrant 
with sweet spring scents of cowslips and 
cherry blossom, or the full glad sunshine on 
all the varied green of tree and hedge, a 
thousand tints of that ‘‘shower of greennesses”’ 
poured down so lavishly by the Giver of all 
good things; perhaps it was the larks 
springing up from the clover in such an 
ecstasy of song, or perhaps it was the clasp 
of a baby’s hand on his finger. He noticed 
the spring beauty round him as he had not 
noticed such things for many a day, stooping 
to pick a big, tasselled, gold-freckled cowslip 
and stopping to let a newly-fledged, awk- 
ward, young bird hop clumsily out of the 
way, with a sort of tenderness and considera- 
tion for young things unusual to him. 

His mind was more at rest than it had 
been for the last three weeks. The baby’s 
crowing laughter seemed to drive out of his 
memory the wailing cry and the hollow 
cough and the sad, beseeching voice saying 
‘‘ Father,” and then the pitiless beating 
rain, which had been haunting him for the 
last three weeks. The sight of the baby, 
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loved and cared for, had taken away a mis- 
giving, which he had hardly been conscious 
of himself. After all, he had not done badly 
by the: child. Mrs. Gray was a kind 
motherly sort of body and used to babies, 
which Jane Sands was not, and she would 
do well by the child, and he himself could 
see, without anyone being the wiser, that the 
child did not want for anything, though he 
would not be held responsible in any way 
for it. 


CHAPTER V. 


THERE was one thing that puzzled Mr. 
Robins extremely, and this was Jane Sands’ 
behaviour. He was convinced that she had 
been a party to the trick that had been 
played off on him, and she was evidently 
full of some secret trouble and anxiety, for 
which he could only account by aittri- 
buting it to her disappointment about the 
baby, and perhaps distrust of the care that 
would be taken of it by others. 

Mr. Robins often discovered her in tears, 
and she was constantly going out for hours 
at a time, having always hitherto been 
almost too much of a stay-at-home. He 
suspected that these lengthened absences 
mecnt visits to the Grays’ cottage, and 
that baby-worship that women find so 
delightful, but he found out accidentally 
that she had never been near the cottage 
since the baby’s arrival, and when he made 
an excuse of sending a book by her to Bill 
to get her to go there, she met the boy at 
the bottom of the lane and did not go on to 
the cottage. 

As to what he had overheard the men 
saying about the gipsy girl, he felt sure that 
Jane had only said this to put people on the 
wrong scent, though, certainly, deception of 
any sort was very unlike her. Once he 
found her sitting up late at night at work 
on some small frocks and pinafores, and he 
thought that at last the subject was coming 
to the surface, and especially as she coloured 
up and tried to hide the work when he came in. 

‘‘Busy?” he said. ‘‘ You seem very 
hard at work. Who are you working for ?”’ 

‘“‘ A baby,” she stammered, ‘‘ a baby—— 
that my sister’s taking care of.”’ 

She was so red and confused that he felt 
sure she was saying what was not true, 
but he forgave her for the sake of the baby 
for whom he firmly believed the work was 
being done, and who, to be sure, when he 
saw it in Mrs. Gray’s arms, looked badly 
in want of clothes more fitted to its size 
than Bill’s old pinafores. 





He stood for a minute fingering the pink, 
spotted print of infantile simplicity of 
pattern, and listening to the quick click, 
click, of her needle as it flew in and out; 
but it was not till he had turned away and 
was half out of the kitchen, that she began 
a request that had been on the tip of her 
tongue all the time, but which she had not 
ventured to bring out while he stood at the 
table. 

«| was going to ask—if you'd no objection 
—seeing that they're no good to anyone—” 

Now it was coming out, and he turned 
with an encouraging smile. 

‘* Well, what is it?”’ 

“There are some old baby-clothes put 
away in a drawer upstairs. They're rough 
dried, and I’ve kept an eye on them, and 
took them out now and then to see as the 
moth didn’t get in them i 

““ Yes?” 

“Well, sir—this baby that I'm working 
for is terrible short of clothes, and I thought 
I might take a few of them for her——”’ 

She did not look at him once as she 
spoke, or she might have been encouraged 
by the look on his face, which softened into 
a very benignant, kindly expression. 

‘¢ To be sure! to besure!’’ he said. ‘I’ve 
no objection to your taking some of them 
for the baby—at your sister’s.’”’ He spoke 
the last words with some meaning, and she 
looked quickly up at him and dropped her 
work as if tumultuous words were pressing 
to be spoken, but stopped them with an 
effort and went on with her work, only with 
heightened colour and trembling fingers. 

She was not slow to avail herself of his 
permission, for that very night, before she 
went to bed, he heard her in the next room 
turning out the drawer where the old baby- 
clothes had been stored away ever since 
little Edith had discarded them for clothes 
of a larger size. And next morning she was 
up betimes, starching and ironing and 
goffering dainty little frills with such a look 
of love and satisfaction on her face, that he 
had not the heart to hint that she had 
availed herself somewhat liberally of his 
permission, and that less dainty care and 
crispness might do equally well for the baby, 
bundled up in Mrs. Gray’s kind, but crump- 
ling arms, to take the place of Bill’s faded 
pinafore. 

That afternoon he purposely took his way 
home over the hillside and down the lane 
by the Grays’ cottage, with a conviction that 
he should see the baby tricked out in some 
of those frilled and tucked little garments 
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over which Jane Sands had lavished so much 
time and attention that morning. But to 
his surprise he saw her in much the same 
costume as before, only the pinafore this 
time was washed-out lavender instead of 
pink, and, as she was in Bill’s arms, and he, 
as the youngest of the family, being in- 
experienced in nursing, a more crumpled 
effect was produced than his mother had 
made. He could only conclude that Jane 
had not found time yet to take the things, or 
that Mrs. Gray was reserving them for a 
more showy occasion. 

But he found Jane just returning as he 
came up to his house, and she looked far 
more hot and dusty than the short walk up 
the lane to the Grays accounted for, but 
with a beaming look on her kind face that 
had not been there for many a day. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘ Jane, have you been 
to Stokeley ?”’ 

“‘ Yes,”’ she said, ‘‘and I took the things 
you were*good enough to say the baby 
might have. They were pleased.” 

She, too, spoke with a curious meaning in 
her voice and manner which somehow faded 
when she saw the want of response in his 
face. Indeed ‘there was a very distinct 
feeling of disappointment and irritation in 
his feelings. For after all those clothes 
had actually gone to some other baby. 
Well! well! it is a selfish world after all, 
and each of us has his own interests which 
take him up and engross him. No doubt 
this little common child at Stokeley was all 
in all to Jame Sands, and she was glad 
enough of a chance to pick all the best out 
of those baby clothes upstairs that he 
remembered his young wife preparing so 
lovingly for her baby and his. It gave him 
quite a pang to think of some little Sands 
or Jenkins adorned with these tucks he had 
seen run so carefully and frills sewn so 
daintily. He had evidently given Jane 
credit for a great deal more unselfishness 
and devotion to him and his than she really 
felt, for she had all the time been busy 
working and providing for her own people 
when he had thought she was full of con- 
sideration for Edith’s child. Pshaw! he 
had to pull himself together and take him- 
self to task. For even in these few days he 
had grown to think of that little brown- 
faced, dark-eyed baby as his grandchild, 
instead of Martin Blake’s brat. Insensibly 
and naturally, too, the child had brought 
back the memory of its mother, first as baby, 
then as sweet and winsome little child; 
then as bright, wilful, coaxing girl, and, 





lastly, unless he kept his thoughts well in 
check, there followed on these brighter 
memories the shadow of a white worn 
woman under the yew tree in the church- 
yard, and of a voice that said ‘‘ Father.” 

That uninteresting child at Stokeley 
apparently required a great supply of clothes, 
for Jane Sands was hard at work again that 
evening, and when he came in from the 
choir practice, he heard her singing over her 
work as she used to do in old days, and 
when he went in for his pipe, she looked up 
with a smile that seemed to expect a 
sympathetic response, and made no effort to 
conceal the work as she had done the day 
before. 

He stood morosely by the fire-place for a 
minute shaking the ashes out of his pipe. 

‘“You’re very much taken up with that 
baby,” he said crossly; and she looked up 
quickly, thinking that perhaps he had a hole 
in his stocking or a button off his shirt to 
complain of, as a consequence of her being 
engrossed in other work. But he went on 
without looking at her, and apparently 
deeply absorbed in getting an obstinate bit 
of ash out of the pipe bowl. 

“ There’s a child at Mrs. Gray’s they say 
is very short of clothes. That baby, you 
know—”’ 

‘That baby that was found in the garden,” 
Jane said in such a curiously uninterested 
tone of voice that he could not resist glanc- 
ing round at her; but she was just then 
engaged in that mysterious process of 
‘“‘ stroking the gathers,’’ which the intelli- 
gent feminine reader will understand requires 
a eertain attention. If this indifference 
were assumed, Jane Sands was a much 
better actor and a more deceptive character 
than he had believed possible ; if she were 
too entirely absorbed in her own people to 
give even a thought to her young mistress’s 
baby, she was not the Jane Sands he 
thought he had known for the last twenty 
years. The only alternative was that she 
knew nothing about the baby having been 
left on his doorstep, nor of the meeting with 
his daughter in the churchyard which had 
preceded it. 

What followed convinced him that this 
was the case, though it also a little favoured 
the other hypothesis of her selfish absorption 
in her own people. 

‘‘ Perhaps,” he said, ‘‘ you could look out 
some of those baby things upstairs if there 
are any left.’’ 

‘‘What? I beg your pardon, sir. 
did you say?” 
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‘*Those baby clothes upstairs that you 
gave to your sister’s baby.” 

«Those! ”’ she said, with a strange light 
of indignation in her eyes, more even than 
you would have expected in the most grasp- 
ing and greedy person on a proposal that 
something should be snatched from her 
hungry maw and given to another. ‘Those! 
Little Miss Edith’s things! that her own 
mother made and that I’ve kept so careful 
all these years in case Miss Edith’s own 
should need them! ” 

You see she forgot in the excitement of 
the moment that these were the very things 
she had been giving away so freely to that 
common little child at Stokeley; but women 
are so inconsistent. 

‘“‘ Well?’ he said, as her breath failed 
her in this unusual torrent of remonstrance. 
“Why not?” 

“For a little gipsy child! a foundling 
that nobody knows anything about! Don’t 
do it, master, don’t! I couldn’t abear to 
see it. Here, let me get a bit of print and 
flannel and run together a few things for the 
child. I’d rather do it a hundred times 
than that those things should be given 
away—and just now too!” 

It was very plain to Mr. Robins that she 
did not know; but all the same he was half 
inclined to point out that it was not a much 
more outrageous thing to bestow these 
cherished garments on a foundling than on 
her sister’s baby; but she was evidently so 
unconscious of her inconsistency in the 
matter that he did not know how to suggest 
it to her. 

“I’m going into Stokeley to-morrow,” 
she went on, ‘“‘ and if you liked I could get 
some print and make it a few frocks. I saw 
some very neat at 43d. that would wash 
beautiful, and a good stout flannel at 11d. 
Oh! not like that,” she said as he laid a 
finger on some soft Saxony flannel with a 
pink edge which lay on the table. ‘‘ Some- 
thing more serviceable for a baby like that.” 

Well, perhaps it was better that Jane 
should not know who the baby was of whom 
she spoke so contemptuously. A baby was 
none the better or healthier for being dressed 
up in frills and lace ; and Mrs. Gray was a 
thoroughly clean motherly woman, and 
would do well by the child. 

All the same, when Jane came back from 
Stokeley next day and unfolded the parcel 
she had brought from the draper’s there, he 
could not help feeling that that somewhat 
dingy lavender, though it might wash like 
@ rag, was, to say the least, uninteresting, 





and the texture of the flannel, even to his 
undiscriminating eye, was a trifle. rough 
and coarse for baby limbs. 

He knew nothing (how should he ?) of the 
cut and make of baby clothes, but somehow, 
these, under Jane’s scissors and needle, did 
not take such attractive proportions as those 
she had prepared for the other baby; nor 
did the stitches appear so careful and minute, 
though Jane’s worst enemy, if she had any, 
could not have accused her of putting bad 
work even into the hem of a duster, let alone 
a baby’s frock. He also noticed that, in- 
dustriously as she worked at the lavender 
print, her ardour was not sufficient to last 
beyond bed-time, and that, when the clock 
struck ten, her work was put away, without 
any apparent reluctance, even when, to all 
appearance, it was so near completion that 
any one would have given the requisite ten 
minutes just from the mere pride of finishing. 

That Sunday afternoon when the curious 
name Zoe, sounding across the church in 
the strange clergyman’s voice, startled the 
organist, who had not expected the christen- 
ing to take place that day, one of the dis- 
tracting thoughts which made him make so 
many mistakes in the music was wondering 
what Jane Sands would think of the name, 
and whether it would rouse any suspicion in 
her mind and enlighten her a little as to 
who the baby at Mrs. Gray’s really was. 
The name was full of memories and associa- 
tions to him; surely it must be also a little 
to Jane Sands. 

But of all Sunday afternoons in the year, 
she had chosen this to go over to Stokeley 
church. Why parson and clerk were hardly 
more regular in theit attendance than Jane 
Sands, as a rule; it was almost an unheard 
of thing for her seat to be empty, but to- 
day it was so, and the row of little boys 
whom her gentle presence generally awed 
into tolerable behaviour, indulged unchecked 
in all the ingenious naughtiness that infant 
mind and body are capable of in church. 

She came in rather late with his tea, 
apologising for having kept him waiting. 

‘It was christening Sunday,” she said, 
and then she looked at him rather wistfully. 

Perhaps she has heard, he thought; 
perhaps the neighbours have told her the 
name, and she is beginning to guess. 

‘« And the baby has been called 
hesitated and glanced timidly at him. 

‘‘ Well?” he said encouragingly, ‘‘ what 
is the name ?” 

‘‘ Edith,’ she answered, 
name.” 
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Pshaw ! it was the baby at her sister’s she 
was talking of all the time! He turned 
irritably away. 

‘“‘He can’t bear to hear the name, even 
now; or, perhaps, he’s cross at being kept 
waiting for tea,” thought Jane Sands. 


CHAPTER VI. 


As spring glided into summer, and June’s 
long, bright, hay-scented days passed by, 
followed by July, with its hot sun pouring 
down on the ripening wheat and shaven hay- 
fields, and on the trees, which had settled 
down into the monotonous green of summer, 
the little, brown-faced baby at the Grays’ 
throve and flourished, and entwined itself 
round the hearts of the kindly people in 
whose care Providence, by the hands of the 
organist, had placed it. It grew close to 
them like the branches of the Virginia 
creeper against a battered, ugly, old wall, 
putting out those dainty little hands and 
fingers that cling so close, not even the 
roughest wind or driving rain can tear them 
apart. Gray, coming in dirty and tired in 
the evening, after a long day’s work in the 
hayfield or carting manure, was never too 
tired, nor for the matter of that too dirty, to 
take the baby, and let it dab its fat hands 
on his face, or claw at his grizzled whiskers, 
or slobber open-mouthed kisses on his 
cheeks. 

Tom—who had bought a blue tie, and 
begun taking Mary Jane, dairymaid at the 
farm, out walking on a Sunday evening, for 
at the age of sixteen, and on three-and-six- 
pence a week, it is natural and usual to 
think of matrimony—Tom, I say, let Zoe 
keep him from his siren, and scrabble at that 
vivid necktie, and pull the bit of southern 
wood out of his button-hole, and rumple his 
well-oiled locks out of all symmetry ; while 
Bill expended boundless ingenuity and time 
in cutting whistles, and fashioning whirligigs, 
which were summarily disposed of directly 
they got into the baby’s hands. 

As for Mrs. Gray, it is unnecessary to say 
that she was the most complete slave of all 
Zoe’s abject subjects, and the neighbours all 
agreed that she was downright silly-like 
over that little brown-faced brat as was no 
better—no, nor nothing to hold a candle to 
my Johnnie, or Dolly, or Bobby as the case 
might be. 

An unprejudiced observer might have 
thought that Mrs. Gray had some reason for 
her high opinion of Zoe, for she was certainly 
a very much prettier baby than the majority 
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in Downside, who were generally of the 
dumpling type, with two currants for eyes. 
And she was also a very good baby—* And 
easy enough too for anyone to be good!” 
would be the comment of any listening 
Downside mother; ‘‘when they always 
gets their own way”; which, however, is 
not so obvious a truth as regards babies 
under a year, as it is of older people. Cer- 
tainly to be put to bed awake and smiling 
at seven o’clock, and thereupon to go to 
sleep, and sleep soundly, till seven o’clock 
next morning, shows an amount of virtue in 
a baby which is unhappily rare, though 
captious readers may attribute it rather to 
good health and digestion, which may also 
be credited, perhaps, with much virtue in 
older people. 

‘‘And I do say,” Mrs. Gray was never 
tired of repeating to anyone who had 
patience to listen, ‘‘as nothing wouldn’t 
upset that blessed little angel, as it makes 
me quite uneasy thinking as how she’s too 
good to live, as is only natural to mortal 
babies to have the tantrums now and then, 
if it’s only from stomachache.” 

The only person who seemed to sympa- 
thise in the Grays’ admiration for the baby 
was the organist. It was really wonderful, 
Mrs. Gray said, the fancy he had taken to 
the child—* Ay, and the child to him too, 
perking up and looking quite peart like, as 
soon as ever his step come along the path.” 
The wonder was mostly in the baby taking to 
him, in Mrs. Gray’s opinion, as there was 
nothing to be surprised at in anyone taking 
to the baby; but ‘‘he, with no chick nor 
child of his own, and with that quiet kind of 
way with him as ain’t general what children 
like ; though don’t never go for to tell me as 
Mr. Robins is proud and stuck up, as I knows 
better.” 

There was a sort of fascination about the 
child to the organist, and when he found 
that no one seemed to have the slightest 
suspicion as to who the baby really was, or 
why he should be interested in it, he gave 
way more and more to the inclination to go 
to the Grays’ cottage, and watch the little 
thing, and trace the likeness that seemed 
every day to grow more and more strong to 
his dead wife and to her baby girl. 

Perhaps anyone sharper and less simple 
than Mrs. Gray might have grown suspicious 
of some other reason than pure, disinterested 
admiration for little Zoe, as the cause which 
brought the organist so often to her house ; 
and perhaps if the cottage had stood in the 
village street, it might have occasioned 
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remarks among the neighbours ; but he had 
always, of late years, been so reserved and 
solitary a man that no notice was taken of 
his comings and goings, and if his way took 
him frequently over the hillside and down 
the lane—why! it was a very nice walk, and 
there was nothing to be surprised at. 

The only person who might have noticed 
where he went, and how long he sometimes 
lingered, was Jane Sands, and I cannot help 
thinking that in old days she would have 
done so; but then, as we have seen, she was 
not quite the same Jane Sands she used to 
be, or at any rate not quite what we used to 
fancy her, devoted above all things to her 
master and his interests, but much absorbed 
in her own matters, and ‘u those Stokeley 
friends of hers. She had asked for a rise in 
her wages too, which Mr. Robins assented 
to; but without that cordiality he might 
have done a few months before, and he 
strongly suspected that when quarter-day 
came, the wages went the same way as those 
baby clothes, for there was certainly no 
outlay on her own attire, which, though 
always scrupulously neat, seemed to him 
more plain and a shade more shabby than 
it used to be. 

As the summer waxed and waned, the 
love for little Zoe grew and strengthened in 
the organist’s heart. It seemed a kind of 
possession, as if a spell had been cast on 
him ; in old times it might have been set 
down to witchcraft ; and, indeed, it seemed 
something of the sort to himself, as if a 
power he could not resist compelled him to 
seek out the child— to think of it, to dream 
of it, to have it so constantly in his mind 
and thoughts, that from there it found its 
way into his heart. To us, who know his 
secret, it may be explained as the tie of 
blood, the drawing of a man, in spite of 
himself, towards his own kith and kin; 
blood is thicker than water, and the organ- 
ist could not reject this baby grandchild 
from his natural feelings, though he might 
from his house. And beyond and above this 
explanation, we may account for it, as we 
may for most otherwise unaccountable 
things, as being the leading of a wise Provi- 
dence working out a divine purpose. 

Perhaps the punishment that was to come 
to the organist by the hands of little Zoe— 
those fat, dimpled brown hands, that 
flourished about in the air so joyously when 
he whistled a tune to her—began from the 
very first, for it was impossible to think of 
the child without thinking of the mother, 
and to look at Zoe without seeing the like- 





ness that his fond fancy made far plainer 
than it really was; and to think: of the 
mother and to see her likeness was to 
remember that meeting in the churchyard 
and the sad, pleading voice and hollow 
cough, and the cold denial he had given, and 
the beating rain and howling wind of that 
dreary night. He grew by degrees to excuse 
himself to himself and to plead that he was 
taken unawares and that, if she had not 
taken his answer as final, but had followed 
him to the house, he should certainly have 
relented. 

And then he went a step further. I think 
it was one July day, when the baby had been 
more than usually gracious to him, and he 
had ventured, in Mrs. Gray’s absence, to 
lift her out of the cradle and carry her down 
the garden path, finding her a heavier 
weight than when he had first taken her to 
the Grays’ cottage. She had clapped her 
hands at a great velvet-bodied humble bee, 
she had nestled her curly head into his neck, 
and with the feeling of her soft breath on his 
cheek he had said to himself: ‘“ If Edith 
were to come back now I would forgive her 
for the baby’s sake, for Zoe’s sake.” He 
forgot that he had need to be forgiven too. 
‘She will come back,” he told himself; 
‘‘she will come back to see the child. She 
could not be content to hear nothing more of 
her baby and never to see her, in spite of 
what she said. And when she comes it 
shall be different, for Zoe’s sake.” 

He wondered if Jane Sands knew where 
Edith was, or ever heard from her. He 
sometimes fancied that she did, and yet, if 
she knew nothing of the baby, it was hardly 
likely that she had any correspondence with 
the mother. He was puzzled, and more 
than once he felt inclined to let her into the 
secret, or at least drop some hint that might 
lead to its discovery. 

It pleased him to imagine her delight over 
Edith’s child, her pride in and devotion to 
it; she would never rest till she had it under 
her care, and ousted Mrs. Gray from all 
share in little Zoe. And yet, whenever he 
had got so far in his inclination to tell Jane, 
some proof of her absorption in that baby at 
Stokeley, for whom he had a sort of 
jealous dislike, threw him back upon him- 
self and made him doubt her affection for 
her young mistress and resolve to keep the 
secret to himself, at any rate for the 
present. 

He came the nearest telling her one day 
in August, when, as he was watering his 
flowers in the evening, Mrs. Gray passed the 
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gate with that very little Zoe, who was so 
constantly in his thoughts. 

She had a little white sun bonnet on, 
which Jane Sands had actually bestowed 
upon her—rather grudgingly, it is true, and 
only because there was some defect about it 
which made it unworthy of the pampered 
child at Stokeley. Zoe saw the organist, or, 
at least, Mrs. Gray imagined that she did, 
for the cry she gave might equally well have 
been intended as a greeting to a pig down in 
the ditch. ‘ 

‘Well a-never, who'd a’thought! she see 
you ever so far off, bless her! and give such 
a jump as pretty near took her out of my 
arms. Why there! Mr. Robins don’t want 
you, Miss Saucy, no one don’t want such 
rubbige ; a naughty, tiresome gal! as won’t 
go to sleep, but keeps jumping and kicking 
and looking about till my arm’s fit to drop 
with aching.” 

Jane Sands was sitting at work just 
outside the kitchen door at the side of the 
house, he had seen her there a minute ago 
when he filled the watering can at the pump, 
and a sudden impulse came into his mind to 
show her the child. 

He did not quite decide what he should 
say, or what he should do, when the recog- 
nition, which he felt sure was unavoidable, 
followed the sight of the child; but he just 
yielded to the impulse and took the child 
from Mrs. Gray’s arms and carried her round 
to the back door. The recognition was even 
more instantaneous than he had expected. 
As he came round the corner of the house, 
with the little white-bonneted girl in his 
arms, Jane sprang up with a cry of glad 
surprise and delight, such as swept away in 
a moment all his doubt of her loyalty to him 
and his, and all his remembrance of her 
absorption in that little common child at 
Stokeley. She made a step forward and 
then stood perfectly still, and the light and 
gladness faded out of her face, and her 
hands that had been stretched out in 





delighted greeting fell dull and lifeless to 
her sides. 

He said nothing, but held the child 
towards her; it was only natural that she 
should doubt, being so unprepared, but a 
second glance would convince her. 

“‘T thought,”’ she said, looking the baby 
over, with what in a less kind, gentle face, 
might have been quite a hard, critical man- 
ner, “I thought for a minute 

“Well?” 

‘‘T was mistaken,’ she said; ‘‘ of course 
I was mistaken.”” And then she added to 
herself more than to him, “It is not a bit 
like——” 

‘‘Look again,” he said, “look again, 
don’t you see a likeness ?”’ 

‘« Likeness ? Oh, I suppose it’s the gipsy 
child up at Mrs. Gray’s, and you mean the 
likeness to the woman who came here that 
day she was left; but I don’t remember 
enough of her to say. _ It’s plain the child’s 
a gipsy. What a swarthy skin to be sure !”’ 

Why, where were her eyes? To Mr. 
Robins it was little Edith over again. He 
wondered that all the village did not see it 
and cry out on him. 

But it was not likely that after this his 
confidence should go farther, and just then 
the child began a little grumble, and he took 
her back hastily to Mrs. Gray with a 
disappointed, crest-fallen feeling. 

Jane Sands was conscious that her recep- 
tion of the baby had not been satisfactory, 
and she tried to make amends by little 
complimentary remarks, which annoyed him 
more than her indifference. 

‘‘ A fine, strong child and does Mrs. Gray 
great credit.” 

‘“‘Tt’s a nice, bright little thing, and I 
daresay will improve as it grows older.” 

She could not imagine why the organist 
grunted in such a surly way in reply to these 
remarks, for what on earth could it matter 
to him what anyone thought of a foundling, 
gipsy child ? 





(To be continued.) 











THE PHARAOH OF THE OPPRESSION. 


By PHE Rev. HENRY N. HUTCHINSON, B.A. 


SECOND PAPER. 


AVING in a previous paper spoken of 
Rameses II., his ancestors and their 
works, his childhood, his personal appear- 
ance and domestic relations, we now proceed 
to put before the reader some further infor- 
mation about the great oppressor. 

It remains to speak of his ‘‘ store-city ” 
Pithom, discovered by M. Naville, and inci- 
dentally of the route of the Exodus—now 
finally settled ; of his wars, his great temples 
and monuments, and lastly, of the state of 
Egypt under his reign with regard to litera- 
ture and art. 

But first, we may be pardoned for quoting 
one more inscription from a_ lovely little 
rock-cut temple far up the Nile at Abbi- 
Simbel—a shrine very appropriately dedi- 
cated to Hathor, the Egpytian goddess of 
Love. It was hewn out of the solid Nubian 
rock by the side of the Nile while the King 
was yetin the strength of youth, and affords 
yetanother glimpse of his happy, domestic life. 

It is unlike all other temples, in that the 
facade is composed entirely of colossal 





figures of Rameses and his Queen Neferari 
(the ‘beautiful companion”). Between the 
figures are columns of splendid hieroglyphics 
cut half a foot deep into the rock. Tiny 
figures of the children are seen on each side 
of their father and mother, reaching not 
much farther than their knees. Here we 
read from the hieroglyphics as follows :— 

** Rameses, the Strong in Truth, the Be- 
loved of Amen. Made this divine abode for 
his royal wife Neferari, whom he loves.” 

But it would seem that the gift was 
mutual; the honours were divided; for the 
Queen, in return, dedicates it to him 
thus :-— 

‘* His royal wife who loves him, Neferari, 
the beloved of Mut, constructed for him this 
abode in the Mountain of the Pure Waters.” 

‘On every pillar,’’ writes Miss Edwards, in 
her delightful account of this temple, “in 
every act of worship, even in the sanctuary, 
we find the names of Rameses and Neferari 
coupled and inseparable. ... We see at 
all times that Rameses and Neferari desired 
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to leave behind them an imperishable record | 
of the affection which united them on 
earth, and which they hoped would re-unite 
them in Amenti (the abode of departed | 
spirits). What more would we need to 
know? We see that the Queen was fair, 
that the King was in his prime. We divine 
the rest ; and the poetry of the place, at all 
events, is ours. Even in these barren soli- 
tudes there is- wafted to us a breath from 
the shores of old romance. We feel that 
Love once passed this way, and that the 
ground is still hallowed where he trod.”’ 
There is near to this a larger temple, of 
which we must speak later on ; but we have 
read enough from these strangely-written 
records (where pictures stand for letters 
and syllables) to perceive, if the inscriptions 
were not composed by flattering courtiers 
anxious to please their royal master—that 
the cruel oppressor of the Hebrews could at | 
least love those near to him. | 
On the sweet water canal of M. Lesseps | 
there lies a mound, known as “ Tel-el- 
Maschuta in the mound of the statue,” so 
named from a monolith of red granite repre- 
senting Rameses seated between the gods 
Ra and Tum (of the midday and setting 
sun). Till a few years ago this place was a | 


mound and nothing more; but to-day we 
know it as the store-city of Pithom. It 
was here that M. Naville commenced 
excavations in the hope of discovering one 
of the store-cities built by the Israelites ; 
and his hopes were rewarded. For he soon 
found that he was working on the site of a 
fortified city. But it proved to be unlike 
anything else previously discovered. It dis- 
closed numbers of vaults with very thick 
walls, made of sun-dried bricks. No windows 
or doors were found. Evidently, then, the 
vaults were chambers for the storing of 
grain, and thus work of the Israelites more 
than 8,000 years ago was brought to light! 
The very bricks were stamped with the name 
of Rameses ; they were found to be sun-dried 
bricks, and some were with straw and some 
without.* As if to make doubly sure, the 
words ‘keeper of the store-house” were 
discovered. Moreover, certain inscriptions 
told that Rameses was the founder, and that 
it had two names. The sacred name was 
Pi-Tum (city of Tum); the civil name was 
Thuket, which corresponds to Succoth, and 
represents the name of the district in which 
it was situated. It was at Succoth (in 


* Bricks of Thothmes IIT. and Rameses TT. may be 
seen in the British Museum. 











Bas-relief at Karnac, representing Rameses II, making offerings to the gods, 
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General view of the ruins at Karnac, the sacred iake in the foreground, 


which district the other store-city, Raamses, 
was probably situated) that the Hebrews 
encamped on the day after the Passover, on 
the 15th day of the month of Abib. The 
site of Raamses has not yet been precisely 
determined, but it is surely no small gain, 
in these days of vigorous Biblical criticism, 
to have discovered one of these cities, and 
to have thereby proved the complete accuracy 
of the account of the Exodus which we find 
in the Book of Numbers (where the account 
is more purely historical). The question of 
the route of the Exodus has long been a 
subject of controversy and beset with diffi- 
culties. It was thought by some that the 
Israelites crossed the Red Sea at Suez, but 
Suez is fifty miles from Pithom, and they 
could not have got so far in one day. for on 
the 17th they came back to Pithom, after 
going to Etham on the edge of the wilder- 
ness, and on the 18th they crossed over the 
water. 

Without entering into further details on 
this subject, we may say that from other 
sources we learn that Herodpolis was the 
Greek name of Pithom, and that it formerly 
stood at the head of the Red Sea! Ships 
sailed up to it, and so the Red Sea came, in 
the old days, right up to Succoth, and 
washed the very walls of Pithom! Lake 
Timsah and the Bitter Lakes were then part 
of the Red Sea. In the course of time 
geological agencies have separated them, 
and hence arose the difficulties. Such 


y 





changes, familiar enough to geologists, had 
not been anticipated by historians. 

At present we have no Egyptian inscrip- 
tions in which reference is made to the 
Hebrews, or to Moses, or Joseph. But it 
can hardly be doubted that in future years 
very valuable discoveries may yet be made, 
provided that the public will show their 
interest in this promising field of research 
by giving their support to the Society known 
as the Egypt Exploration Fund. Countless 
treasures are yet lying buried in the sands of 
Egypt, and under the alluvium of the Nile; 
and surely the English people ought to take 
the lead in such a work as this! But 
though at present we have no Egyptian 
documents bearing directly on the Israelites, 
we have a very interesting letter (now in 
the British Museum) which gives an account 
by an eye-witness of the district where the 
Hebrew captives were at work. It has been 
translated by Mr. Goodman. Let us see 
what it says. The writer, an Egyptian, is 
a certain one Panbesa by name, who writes 
to his ‘‘ chief ”’ as follows :— 

‘‘The clerk Panbesa salutes his lord the 
clerk Amen-em-apt. Long live the king! 
This is sent for the information of my lord. 
I proceeded to Pa-Ramessu-Meramen ; I 
found it abounding in good things, without 
a rival in the country of Thebes; the very 
home of happiness. Its meadows are filled 
with every good thing; its provisions are 
brought in daily. Its canals are rich in 
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fish; its lakes swarm with birds. Its fields 
are green with vegetables; lintils grow 
everywhere ; melons sweet as honey ripen 
in the well-watered beds. Its barns are full 
of wheat and durra, piled upwards to the 
sky. . . . Sweet is the wine of Kemi (Egypt) 
exceeding that of honey. .. .” 

‘* Rameses,”’ he says, ‘“‘ was the god they 
all celebrated.” All this would be delightful 
if only we knew that the poor Hebrews were 
allowed to share liberally these joys. We 
have here, be it remembered, an official 
account—not an extract from a private 
letter, or even a book about Egypt—and it 
may be taken for granted that in writing 
thus ‘for my lord” an Egyptian official 
would, as far as he could, make everything 
couleur de rose, to win the heart of the king; 
and it cannot be said, from what we know 
of such “ official. utterances,” that they may 
be “‘invariably regarded as unanswerable ” 
(as has been said by a humorist nearer 





home). Still, on the other hand, we can 
hardly regard the document in question as a 
fabric of lies. Rameses, one would think, 
was not a man to brook complete deception. 
Allowing for much exaggeration, we may 
reasonably conclude that the Hebrews lived 
in a land of plenty, where life—except for 
their enforced labour—would have been very 
pleasant. For did they not, in getting into 
the desert, sigh for ‘the flesh pots of 
Egypt”? 

In judging of a king, living 3,000 years 
ago and more, who forced the Hebrews to 
work for him, let us make allowance for the 
times when social conditions were so very 
different, and when no public opinion existed 
to put down such practices. Slavery was 
universal, and even the Greeks, with all their 
philosophy and wisdom, did not think of 
abolishing it ; the Hebrews were there, with 
nothing to do but to enjoy themselves and 
bask in the sun. ‘Make them work” 





North Pylon of Temple at Luxor with remaining Obelisk. 
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Pylon of ‘Temple to Chousu at Karnac, 


would be a very natural idea. ‘* What 
right had they, who were not Egyptians, to 
the delights of the rich land?” By thus 
working they would at least avoid taxation ; 
and besides, Rameses would consider the 
public works that might thus be accom- 
plished for the good of Egypt and for the 
glory of its temples and its gods. By forcing 
foreigners to work he would avoid making 
too great demands upon his subjects—who 
probably were sufficiently taxed already. 

We gather from the records that there 
were other subject races besides the Hebrews 
residing in Egypt, notably the Sharuten and 
the Aperu. The former of these were used 
as auxiliary troops. Forced labour was no 
new thing in Egypt—far from it. For from 
the earliest times it had been an institution. 
Thus were the mighty pyramids reared ; 
but the workers in those days were Egyptian 
subjects, whereas Thothmes III., of the 
eighteenth dynasty, and Rameses II., the 
oppressor of the nineteenth, in order to 
spare their subjects, made use of foreigners 
and prisoners of war. 

Among the monuments of Thothmes III. 
is a picture of foreigners making bricks for 
the king; and doubtless such a picture 
would equally well represent Hebrews per- 





forming similar services for ‘‘ the conqueror” 
(Aa-nechtu). Some are kneading and cut- 
ting up the clay, others bring water from a | 


pond close by in which we see the 
familiar waterlilies or lotus plants 
growing; others shape the bricks 
with wooden moulds. (How a 
Pharaoh would have been de- 
lighted with one of our modern 
brickmaking machines!) We 
see the newly made bricks 
placed in long rows to be 
baked by the powerful 
rays of the sun. Others 
again are building a 
wall. The task-master 
is there, stick in hand. 
‘Be not idle,” he says. 
The inscription explains, 
“Here are to be seen 
= the prisoners who have 
m.. been carried away in very 
‘> great numbers; they 
~ work at the building 

with active fingers,” &c., 

&c. Later on it reads, 

«They are rewarded with 

wine and all kinds of 

good dishes; they per- 

form their service with 
a mind full of love for the king; they build 
for Thothmes Ra-men-Kheper a Holy of 
Holies for the gods.”’ 

Happy slaves to be engaged in so pious a 
work! How could they be better employed? 
—/(from the point of view of their master !) 
We have given this extract as a specimen of 
the views of reigning kings in those days on 
such questions, and doubtless Rameses 
would echo such sentiments. It is to be 
hoped that some day explorers may find 
similar representations and _ inscriptions 
referring to the Jews. And it is very likely. 

When Rameses II. died, his embalmed 
body was duly laid in the tomb of his fathers 
in ‘‘ the valley of the kings,’’ to which we 
alluded in our first paper (see page 30). 
But when the tomb was explored the bodies 
that once reposed therein were nowhere to 
be found. It seemed as if all hope of 
recovering them were gone ; as if we should 
never be able to see the Oppressor face to 
face; to scan those features which, even in 
death, would possess a fascinating interest. 
Nevertheless the form and features of the 
man are to be seen to-day, for his body now 
rests in the well-known museum of Boulih 
near Cairo. 

Along with other royal mummies, that of 
Rameses had been at some time of disorder, 
when the tomb was in danger of being 
ransacked, taken away and hidden in a 
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secure hiding-place in a huge isolated 
rock at Deir-el-Bahari, where a shaft had 
been sunk forty feet into the solid limestone. 
From this a subterranean passage ran into 
the heart of the mountain and ended in a 
small mortuary chamber. In this obscure 
hiding-place also lay the bodies of nearly 
forty kings, queens, and priests! It was 
indeed a great find—one of those few dis- 
coveries which excite the interest of ‘ the 
people,”’ even‘of the most ignorant; for 
everyone, however slight his or her know- 
ledge of history, has heard of the Pharaoh 
‘who knew not Joseph.” 

For this discovery we have to thank cer- 
tain wary Arabs who made a living by get- 
ting all the ancient relics they could find— 
a profession which appears to be tolerably 





 ieieieliian but more especially we have to 
| thank the officials of the Boulik Museum, 
whose suspicions were aroused by seeing 
certain relics of the kings of the eighteenth 
dynasty brought by travellers from Thebes. 
The relics were such as must at one time 
have been associated with the bodies of 
Rameses II. and other kings and queens of 
his dynasty. 

The question consequently arose—where 
were the bodies? Some person or persons 
unknown had evidently had access to them. 
Steps were accordingly taken to find out 
who those persons were. Finally, a certain 
Arab, after undergoing punishment, con- 
fessed the great secret, and took the Curator 
of the museum—the well-known Brugsch 
Bey—to the last resting-place of these 
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illustrious Pharaohs at Deir-el-Bahari. It 
was during a second visit, in company with 
Professor Maspero, that the mummies were 
brought up to the surface. ‘‘ Soon,” says 
Brugsch Bey, ‘‘ we came upon cases of 
funeral offerings, metal and alabaster, vessels, 
draperies, and trinkets, until, reaching a 
turn in the passage, a cluster of mummy 
cases came into view in such number as to 
stagger me. Collecting my senses I made 
the best examination of them I could by the 
light of my torch, and at once saw that they 
contained the mummies of royal personages 
of both sexes . . . Their gold coverings and 
their polished surfaces so plainly rettected 
by our excited visage that it seemed as 
though I was looking into the faces of my 
own ancestors. The gilt face on the coffin 
of the amiable Queen Nofretari seemed to 
smile upon me like an old acquaintance.”’ 

A number of Arabs were employed in 
conveying the precious relics to a steamer at 
Luxor and thence they were brought to 
Cairo; but not without the wildest displays 
of the Arabs—men wailing, women scream- 
ing and tearing their hair! 

When these precious relics had been 
lodged in their present resting-place, it did 
not take very long to find out who they 
were. Rameses III., King Pinotem, a high 
priest by name Nebseni, and the Queen, 
Ahmes-Nofretari, were+found to be com- 
panions of the Oppressor. But it was only 
in 1886 that this great Pharaoh was partly 
released from his bandages and photographed. 
Of his identity no doubt remains; for his 
name was found on the mummy case and 
upon his outer winding sheet. The body is 
that of a tall, powerful man, who might well 
be a “‘ conqueror.” He was very bald, with 
only some hair at the back of the head, 
which is seen to be a long one. The 
forehead is long and narrow ; the chest and 
shoulders give an idea of strength. Such in 
brief is the body of Rameses I1., who played 
such an important part in the world’s 
history. Well might a loyal subject have 
applied to him on his death, the striking 
words found in the tomb of a certain captain 
of the reign of Thothmes III., who fought 
with his royal master in his campaigns and 
was doubtless a faithful officer. Speaking 
of the King’s decease, he says: ‘‘ Behold then 
the King finished his course of life after 
many years glorified by conquest. ... 
Then he fled upwards to heaven when the 
dise of the sun went down. ‘The servant of 
his God joined himself to his Creator.” The 
new Pharaoh then mounts the throne to 





reign in his father’s stead, and the officer 
describes the event in similarly glowing 
terms: ‘‘ When now the earth was clear 
and the morning broke, the disc. of the sun 
rose, and the heaven became bright, then 
was the King Amenhotep Il.—may he live 
for ever—placed on the chair of his father, 
and he took possession of the throne... 
appearing like Horus, the son of Isis, he 
took possession of Egypt.” 

Rameses came to the throne in a time of 
war. Already as a youth he had been 
fighting in Libya. In the second year of his 
reign we find him campaigning in the North 
in Syria; and to this day may be seen the 
tablets which he caused to be carved in the 
rock, near Beyrout, beside the old military 
road, as a record of his achievements. Three 
years later he made his second expedition to 
this country and fought a great battle with 
the Hittites, of which we will now give an 
account. This battle, in which Rameses 
highly distinguished himself by his personal 
bravery in the hour of danger, has been 
made classic by the famous ‘‘ Poem of 
Pentaur,” a royal scribe, who in exalted 
terms (not without much obvious exaggera- 
tion) describes the valour of his master by 
which the Egyptian army was saved. A 
large number of copies of this document 
were probably made, and it was inscribed 
upon the walls of temples at Abydos, Luxor, 
and Karnac, together with pictorial repre- 
sentations of the fight. The British Museum 
is fortunate in possessing a papyrus copy. 

After summoning his captains and hear- 
ing their words, Rameses consents to give his 
hand in peace, and returns to Egypt, and 
reaches the town Rameses, from whence he 
started. The document ends with the 
words—* Written in the year 7, month Pagni, 
in the reign of King Rameses Miamon, giver 
of life for ever and ever like his father 
Ra. ... To the Head Guardian of the 
royal writings . . . by the Royal Scribe, 
Pentaur.”’ 

It was the custom of Rameses to go into 
battle accompanied by two fighting lions, 
who ran by his side, and tore to pieces a 
wounded foe; but we do not hear of them 
on this occasion. The final result of the 
long struggle between Egypt and the power- 
ful nation of Hittites was a treaty of peace, 
engraved on a silver tablet (which, the 
writer has been informed, has since been 
found), and in the thirty-fourth year of his 
reign Rameses married the daughter of their 
sovereign. Her father came in person, con- 
ducted her to the palace of his son-in-law, 
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and was hospitably entertained. The 
Princess, it seems, had captivated the 
heart of Rameses, while pleading for some 
captives, whom he was inclined to treat 
harshly ; for an inscription tells us: ‘‘ She 
stood forward at their head, to soften the 
heart of King Rameses—a great inconceiv- 
able wonder—not knowing the impression 
her beauty made upon him.’ On becoming 
his queen-consort she received the name 
Urmaa-Nefrura. 

Like his father before him, Rameses in- 
vaded the land of Canaan, and took a number 
of cities, the names of which are inscribed 
on the walls of the Ramesseum at Thebes. 
We thus learn that the towns of Salem (in 
the valley of the Jordan), Merom, and 
Bethany were in existence before the Exodus. 
Rameses also fought against the negroes and 
Ethiopians, and Egypt was thus enriched 
with the valuable spoils of gold, ivory, ebony, 
various fruits, leopards’ skins, lions, gazelles, 
giraffes, and other animals. The blacks 
taken prisoners would be used as slaves. 

But we must now pass on to say a few 
words about the works and monuments of 
the Oppressor. He built numerous cities 
and temples, with colossal statues and 
obelisks. He also extended the tomb of his 
father in the Valley of the Kings. A work 
of great utility was the ‘“ great wall,” begun 
by Seti I., which he finished. It extended 
from Pelusium to Heliopolis, a distance of 
ninety miles; and the store-cities Pithom 
and Raamses were probably on this line of 
wall. Thus, doubtless, it was hoped to 
make the frontier secure against the Asiaties. 
He enlarged the city of San Tanis, and made 
it his capital. 

The chief temples connected with the 
name of Rameses II. are those at Memphis, 
Thebes, Abydos, Abbi-Simbel, and Ipsam- 
boul. In an inscription on the temple at 
Abbu-Simbel he addresses the god Ptah as 
follows :—‘‘I have cared for the land in 
order to create for thee a new Egypt, just as 
it existed in the olden time. I have set up 
effigies of the gods, imitating thy like- 
a...” 

It can hardly be said that Rameses created 
“a new Egypt,” but a great many wonder- 
ful works were constructed during his reign, 
and they are certainly on a grander scale 
than any public works carried out since the 
days of the pyramids. At the very ancient 
city of Memphis he set up two colossal 
statues of himself, one at each side of its 
splendid gates. They were nearly fifty feet 
high. One of these immense images may 





now be seen lying face downwards on the 
plain of Memphis. At Thebes he completed 
the ‘‘ Hall of Columns” begun by his father— 
of which we spoke in our first paper. The 
vast entrance court of the ‘‘Temple of 
Karnak,” with its magnificent pylon, was 
his work. At its gates he placed two granite 
statues of himself, the approach was marked 
by an avenue of sphinxes, each with a ram’s- 
head. On the south wall of the “ Hall of 
Columns” may be read the famous epic of 
the poet Pentaur, from which extracts have 
already been given. A general view of the 
ruins of Karnac is given on page 110, in 
the foreground is the sacred lake. 

At Luxor he erected the great court, form- 
ing the north end of the temple, which had 
been begun by Amenhotep III. of the pre- 
vious dynasty. This court was faced by a 
magnificent pylon, before which were placed 
four colossal statues of himself in red granite, 
and two obelisks. One of the latter is now 
in Paris, but the other is still in its old 
place. The two wings of the pylon and the 
obelisk are shown in the illustration. The 
colossal statues of the monarch are buried 
nearly up to the shoulders in sand; but the 
double crown on one of them may be seen in 
the engraving. The entrance gate between 
the two wings is almost entirely demolished. 
In Western Thebes he built a great temple 
to himself, which is known as the Rames- 
seum, andis remarkable for its symmetry and 
the elegance of its sculpture. Among its 
ruins now lie the remains of a huge colossus 
of the King, which was originally fifty-four 
feet high! It is the greatest monolithic 
statue in the world. The walls of this 
temple record the triumphs of Rameses, and 
on the great pylon-walls is depicted the 
victory over the Hittites. He also completed 
temples begun by his father at Abydos and 
Goorneh. But the most remarkable of the 
temples of Rameses are those wonderful 
rock-eut shrines at Abbi-Simbel. The 
greater one penetrates a distance of 300 feet 
in the sandstone cliff. Four colossal-seated 
figures of the Oppressor, each seventy feet 
high, form the front of the fagade. The in- 
terior chambers are richly adorned with paint- 
ings. ‘‘ Whatshall we say,” says Brugsch, ‘‘of 
the rock temple of Ipsambul (another name 
for Abbai-Simbel), the wonderful facade of - 
which surpasses everything which our 
imagination can conceive of grandeur in a 
human work. How small, how insignificant, 
appear, in comparison with it, the petty 
erections of our day! .. . Hewn as if by 
enchantment—for this is the proper word— 








. your faith in Jesus Christ, or even the com- 
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so bold, so powerful, so exceeding all | 
human measure as if giants had turned the | 
bare rock into a living work of art.” Of the | 
smaller temple of this place, dedicated to | 
Hathor, we spoke in the first paper. 

Of the religion of Egypt during the reign | 
of the Oppressor it is difficult to speak | 
favourably ; we seem to miss the lofty senti- 
ments found in some of the early writings 
and inscriptions ; but there can be no doubt 
that Art and Literature were flourishing 
vigorously. The exquisite finish of the 
sculptures of this period, and the grandeur | 
and beauty of design displayed in the sacred 
buildings, give them a pre-eminent position 
among all the known works of ancient 





Egyptians. Under Rameses II. and Me- 
renptah literature flourished in all its 
branches. A public library was established 
at Thebes, with a high official at its head. 
Books were written at this time in History, 
Divinity, Philosophy, Poetry, and Fiction, 
and copies were made of older works lest the 
fragile and decaying papyrus should be lost 
to posterity. 

Much more might be said about the life 
and times of the Oppressor; but it is hoped 
that these gleanings of the dim past may 
not be without interest to readers of this 
Magazine, and perhaps serve to throw light 
on some familiar passages of Old Testament 
History. 





CONFLICT. 


HEN, in the silent warfare of the soul, 
With world or flesh or devil we have striven 
And conquered in the strife, and yet ’tis given, 
In that same hour, to drink afresh the bowl 
Of sorrow; ’tis that God our weakness knows, 
And chastens not while trembling near His throne; 
But when, uplifted by His love, we own 





The crown of thorns a glory on our brows. 
And for this purpose further, lest we hope, 
In this short sojourn, for the joy and peace 
Which shall come only when this life shall cease 
If we endure till death and never stoop 
To shun the hand that grieves to chasten more 
Than needs to fit us for the heavenly shore. 


JOHN HUTTON. 


A PRAYER FOR WISDOM. 


James i, 2—8, 
By THE LATE PrRoFEssor W. G. ELMSLIE, D.D. 


T is the goal of a Christian man to be 
perfect and entire, wanting nothing ; 
perfection of character in every department 
of human life is the aim and destiny of each 
follower of Jesus Christ. But if I read my 
Bible aright, that is an achievement of very 
long and slow attainment; no saint of the 
Old Testament, no most gifted apostle of 
the New, succeeded in attaining such control 
over himself, or was enabled through divine 
grace so to rectify the antagonistic entangle- 
ments ofcharacter as ever to beable tosay that 
he was without sin. Yet there are some good 
people now-a-days—lI do believe them to be 
good people, though sadly deluded—who 
seem to think it an easy thing for them to 
be good. Brethren, count it joy, and not | 
some dark mystery, when you find that 





plete surrender of your whole heart to Him, 
has not made goodness easy, has not made 
it come so naturally to you as you had hoped, 
and has not given you victory without battle. 

To those who are embarking upon tlie | 
Christian life, I would say at the outset, | 


| expect that you will have to fight, and often 
| fight desperately, every step of the difficult 
|road to Heaven. I thank God for that, 


because goodness ready made would not be 
ours any more than learning can be given 
ready made, but must be got by years of 
patient study. A Christian must remember 
that it is to perfection his face should be set, 
and if you and I remembered that more 
frequently we should not go jogging along 
so supremely contented with our nineteenth 
century petty, genteel religiousness that has 
such a poor show of the heart of Jesus Christ 
in it. Whenever you hear criticisms of a 
Christian’s character, and the objection 
made that his actions are often inconsistent 
with his professions, you must say with 
sorrow—‘ It is all true, all true; but yet the 
perfectibility of the human race is God’s 
purpose—the kingdom of Heaven—a thing 
impossible with man, but possible with God.”’ 
If that is a true conception of the normal 
Christian’s career, then it follows that though 
he be a thorough Christian he will be assailed 
within his own soul by evil passions of 
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deadly power, that that heart of his, which 
is now a temple of the Holy Ghost, will none 
the less be trespassed upon by foul appetites, 
by cruel envyings, by selfish indulgence, by 
injustices, by foolish  self-righteousness, 
pride, and vain-glory ; and, therefore, since 
the Christian is but a poor frail mortal, 
though backed by God’s own Holy Spirit, he 
will not run his course without conflict, with- 
out desperate battle. Yes, he will fall down 
seven times or seventy times seven, and the 
cynical on-looker will curl his lip at the 
manifest failure—ah! but he will get up 
again, that is the great thing, that is the 
crucial point; that is the great difference 
between him and his too consistent criticisers. 
The one man is the earnest antagonist of his 
sins and his flesh, beaten and wounded over 
and over again, disgraced and often broken- 
hearted, yet resolutely scorning to acknow- 
ledge defeat, springing once more to his feet— 
yes, to be struck down again if you will—but 
still fighting for God, and so destined to be 
more than conqueror in the end. 

Now I trust that I am right in saying that 
that experience which 1 have roughly, 
imperfectly, erringly sketched, is a Christian 
experience not unusual, and I hope that 
what I have described may comfort some of 
you—some of you that feel temptations and 
failures crowding around and almost over- 
whelming you, some of you that come to 
church, and come to the communion, that 
are reckoned to be religious people, followers 
of Jesus Christ, and yet many a time have 
grave misgivings in your own hearts; youeven 
wonder if you are not impostors—looking 
into those hearts of yours, you see such a 
record there of struggle and defeat, so little 
of victory and triumph, that you wonder 
whether this is really the gift that God 
meant to give in Jesus Christ, whether you 
are not in a false position, whether you are 
really saved at all—you dare not come to 
Him and show Him your heart, you feel you 
cannot do it. What advice can I give you? 
I do not hesitate for one moment in telling 
you that I am perfectly confident that what 
you-have to do is to go straight to the Bible, 
to God’s own Book, and read it earnestly, 
prayerfully, and honestly; but oh! my 
friends, above all things, put out of your 
mind the dogmas and cruel standards of the 
Christian public round about you. 

If the history of the Church tells us any- 
thing, surely it is this, and it occurs over 
and over again, that there is something in 
human nature that makes Christian men 
and women set up great barriers and make 





the difficult way harder still, something that 
makes them impatient at the limping of 
their weaker brethren, and impels them to 
demand that the fresh recruits should march 
level with those who have had the start of 
years. It is because I feel so strongly the 
evil of such doctrines as these that I love 
to preach on such a passage as this. The 
opening verses of James’s Epistle show 
plainly enough that the writer resolutely 
faces the fact that the battle of the soul’s 
life is a conflict ending only when it 
quits this world; that every one who faces 
it must summon to his aid infinite patience, 
perseverance, and determination to hold on. 
The apostle is speaking of Christ’s own 
people, and he says if any of you lack 
wisdom (as to how to go about the fight at 
all, if you think you are going all wrong), 
ask God about it. 

“Tf any of you lack wisdom ’’—that word 
was not misleading to the old Hebrews, but 
we are apt to misunderstand it. There isa 
vast deal more wisdom in the world than we 
fancy, especially in those quarters where we 
are prone to think it does not exist. The 
point is this—wisdom does not mean 
knowledge. Acquaintance with art, history, 
science, that is learning ; but wisdom means 
that a man understands how to live, that he 
is able to control his actions, and direct his 
fortunes, and his relations with men, so 
that it comes to this, that many a learned 
man has been a big fool, that many a man 
who has written a great book full of noble, 
stirring sentiment, and constructive genius, 
and many a man who has written the 
loveliest poetry—what a fretful, spiteful 
creature has he been, what a miserable 
spectacle has been his own married and 
family life! Many a man has been a great 
theologian, has understood all the mysteries 
and intricacies of the deepest and most 
complicated doctrines, and yet taught the 
boys and girls to hate religion! Oh, yes, 
he was a man of sacred learning ; but wisdom 
is not a thing of the head, it takes more 
than intellect to make a man wise. The 
practical wisdom that teaches us how to 
make our fellows happy around us is a thing 
of the heart. The working man that can 
just spell and cypher a little, and could not 
write a volume, but yet knows how to give a 
woman what she wants to make her a good 
wife, that man with no learning has wisdom. 

What would it profit you to have all the 
erudition in the world if you were a 
miserable man, a man for whom this world 
has nothing bright or happy? What we 
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want is this wisdom that will teach us how 
to live—that is the secret of true wisdom, 
that is the secret of real life. 

But does this prayer concern all of us? “If 
any man lack wisdom ’’—do you think you 
do? Iam pretty sure of this, that ifany man 
weie to put the question to me, ‘* Are you 
awfully deficient in wisdom?” I should 
resent it at once. We unhappy preachers 
read theology and busy ourselves in religious 
controversy, and you can imagine what 
opinion that is likely to give a man of his 
infallible wisdom. This wisdom is such a 
practical, real thing, it consists in a man 
measuring the world aright, in keeping him- 
self in sympathy with the requirements of 
those around him. I am not going to waste 
your time in persuading any who think this 
has nothing to do with them, but I wish to 
reach those who are down-hearted because 
they have experienced failure in their 
religious life. I come to those whose 
spirituality has declined, to those who are 
beaten down by the temptations of the flesh, 
and I tell you (God forgive me if I am 
wrong!) this wisdom is for you, and I 
think God is saying to you now, addressing 
you as those for whom Christ died, as true 
Christians : ‘Oh, poor souls that have not 
had the wisdom you needed to live aright, 
poor creatures that have become disheartened, 
there is help for you."’ Go to the minister 
if you will—nay, rather go to your own father 
and mother—nay, best of all, go to God— 
“if any lack wisdom let him ask of God.” 

Go to God—does that mean you are not 
to go to the minister or your trusted friends ? 
Not at all; take counsel of them, but not 
as if they were the end of it. 

What a misfortune it is that, when we 
have been struggling with sins and have 
failed, we do not take counsel of God; we 
grieve over our failures, it is true, we even 
speak to others of them, and we solemnly 
determine to turn over a new leaf and avoid 
the pitfall for the future; we ponder over it, 
we reason about it in our hearts; but what 
does that lead to?—Increased failure, in- 
creased despair, till at last weare sickand tired 
ofitall. But then, perhaps, God in Hisgood- 
ness reminds us of our folly in seeking to 
act on our own strength and without the 
power of His Holy Spirit. And He brings 
it home to us quietly, and oh! so tenderly. 
Do you remember—after weeks, it may be, 
of fight and failure—that sweet simple hymn 
in family prayers that seemed to touch your 
heart as with fire, aud you were drawn to 
Him and poured out all your disappointments 





and fears into His great sympathetic heart ? 
Then the world, its temptations, its games, 
its bribes and rewards melt in the blaze of 
truth and purity. We have a good deal 
to learn from the advice and experience of 
others; but the grand solution of all difficul- 
ties is to come into contact, into communion 
with God. We cannot live a noble, a useful 
life without Him; not that I would say that 
good deeds are done by none except His 
people. It is as if you were in the arctic 
regions trying to cultivate a lovely southern 
flower; you might enclose it and kindle 
fires, and the plant might burst into a 
sickly existence, but to see it in any of its 
beauty it must be growing in its native soil 
and exposed to the rays of the sun, its 
natural life. Oh, if I could by any means 
here make any of you who have been 
beaten and conquered in the strife feel as 
though you saw the great God with His 
infinite father-heart, with His loving eyes, 
looking at you as you struggle, and hoping, 
oh! so earnestly, that you will conquer, and 
grieving, oh! with what deep sorrow, when 
He sees you ready to give in. Don’t you 
think that would encourage you, poor 
struggling men and women, and help you 
to do your duty? ‘Take gratefully the 
earthly cups of comfort held out to you, but 
for the fountain of your strength go to God. 
“Tf any man lack wisdom, let him ask of 
God.” ‘But,’ you say, ‘there is a diffi- 
culty attached to it—let him ask in faith.” 
Now, I know well enough that does not 
mean mere intellectual faith in God. You 
may say that the faith that removed 
mountains (true faith) means that I can 
go without a question in my soul to a God 
all-powerful, all-holy, all-loving—knowing 
that He will help me. But you say, “My 
faith has been staggered, my soul is full of 
doubts, my heart has become so worldly, 
that I do not harbour a loving trust in God; 
it is just faith that I lack.” Now, do you 
know, all that is mistaken. If you so doubt 
about God, and so doubt about Heaven that 
you dare not say that you have even a-grain- 
of-mustard-seed-trust, you are just the very 
man that God implores to come to Him, 
you are just the very man to ask God if He 
exists, if He did give Christ; you are just 
the very man, even though it is said, ‘in 
faith, nothing wavering.’’ And I can prove 
to you that this is what the writer of the 
Epistle means because of the graphic images 
he has added. 


A coral reef is built up through long years 
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beneath the waves; it grows and grows till 
at last it rises above the surface of the sea. 
The ripples of the water, the breath of the 
wind, bring wreckage and other material, 
casting them upon the ledges of the islet. 
The birds of the air bring seeds of plant and 
herbage ; these fall into the soil which has 
gathered, they are watered by the rains, 
spring up, and grow, and spread, till the 
island is covered with stately trees, and 
carpeted with green, studded with flowers. 


You have been by the seaside on a 
morning after a great storm had blown 
through the night; you have stood upon the 
cliffs and looked out to sea, when the whole 
surface is one confusion of raging waves, 
tossing about and clashing with one another ; 
your eye catches one of these mounds of 
water, and you try to follow its course, but 
it is soon lost as it beats against those driven 
in other directions. That is the image of 
the man that gets nothing from God for all 
his asking. He who has not got a faith 
that will stand him in stead in times of 
doubt and difficulty, is the man whose com- 
munion with God is fitful and interrupted. 

You hear a tale of sorrow and hardship, 
you are touched by it, you seek out the sufferer 
and your generous heart bids you relieve 
him; but are you always looking for the 
suffering, is your mind always bent on find- 
ing opportunities to brighten the dull lives of 
those whom you can reach, or are you a 
double-minded man and do good occasionally 
at the impulse of a religious whim which 
soon dies away, let us hope to give place to 
at least another? Are you a double-minded 
man? When you pray to God, do you keep 
at it? When you pray do you express a 
mere passing desire? When you pray do you 
remain in His presence long enough to give 
Him the chance to bless you? 

What would you think of the man who, 
wishing to learn French, went to his tutor 
for the first lesson and thought no more 
about it for a few months? The most 
accomplished scholar, the most efficient 
teacher could do nothing for him. 

Ah, after all, I have got to preach 
hard things to you; but I am glad that some- 
thing is left in my text that enables me to 
end, not with hard sayings, but with gentle, 
comforting words :—‘‘ Ask of God who giveth 
to all men liberally, and upbraideth not, 
and it shall be given him.” Some of my 
readers have gone to God before now with 
a tale of failure and folly, of sin and shame 
and backsliding, whatever it be—drunken- 





ness, uncleanness, worldly-mindedness, un- 
kindness, injustice—and you asked God to 
give you wisdom and He gave it you. 
But then you forgot Him, and you forgot 
goodness, and you have stumbled and 
stained yourself again. I am ashamed 
to go to God now, you think. If I had 
got money from a generous-hearted man 
to get me out of a scrape, I might perhaps go 
again, but soon he would tire of me; and 
can it be that after years of failure and 
treachery, of cowardice and denial, I can 
have the face to go and ask God to help me 
once more ? 

Yes, God, who giveth to all men 
and upbraideth not! He just says the 
very thing you want; you may have fallen 
and deceived Him a thousand times; He 
will yearn for you all the while you keep 
away from Him, and in His love and His 
great earnestness to win you back, He may 
terrify you in your conscience, but the 
moment you turn your face towards Him, 
you will see your God of love, and without 
one word of rebuke, He just catches your 
hands and says, ‘‘ Thy sins are forgiven ; 
there is help and grace for the future, and 
if you fall again, come to Me again !”’ 

When you are overwhelmed in evil 
thoughts and passionate desires, when 
temptations have grasped your soul and 
drag you away; however terrible and 
deadly the temptation, “however foul and 
hateful the sin; no matter how you have 
failed or erred, no matter what you lack; 
press boldly and fearlessly, with the eager, 
trustful clinging of a penitent, troubled 
child, through all the pitiless storm and 
darkness into the light and love of God’s 
face, and there at His feet fight out the 
conflict, looking to Him for help and 
strength and final victory. And when your 
heart is torn with misgiving, and your 
faith clouded with doubt, remember the 
three crosses that were planted side by side 
when Jesus hung between the thieves. 
Remember the loud-voiced railing of those 
thieves at their silent fellow-sufferer. 
Remember the sudden sobering of the one, 
as, touched by the kingly endurance of Him 
they mocked, he rebuked his fellow, and 
turned with half-despairing, pleading eyes 
to Jesus—* Lord, remember me when Thou 
comest into Thy kingdom.” Remember 
how Jesus turned to him, without reproach, 
without upbraiding, the full, free gift of 
His forgiving love announced and bestowed 
in the promise, ‘‘ To-day shalt thou be with 
Me in Paradise.’ Brethren, that was God. 











THE POTTER'S WHEEL. 


A S clay to the hand of the potter, I know that the clay is imperfect, 

LX. Lyield myself, Father, to Thee ; And flaws that I cannot withstand 

i, I know not the shape of the pitcher, Oft threaten to shatter the vessel 

i} Nor care what the pattern may be: And mar what the Potter has planned ; 
iy The wheel’s in the hand of my Father, But Thou, who art also Creator, 

t And that is sufficient for me. Wilt perfect the work of Thy hand. 


Then take my whole nature, dear Father, 
And mould it afresh to Thy will, 

What is good in me nourish and strengthen, 
Reveal and correct what is ill; 

Perchance through the endless Hereafter 
Thy work may be praising Thee still. 


FLORENCE E. STRAKER. 
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THEATRE CHILDREN : 


OR, OUGHT CHRISTIANS TO PATRONISE PERFORMANCES BY YOUNG CHILDREN? 


se following papers are published, not | 


so much for information as for the 
guidance of persons who wish to take their 
pleasures in Christian ways. Many ask, “ Is 
there any harm in young children playing 
in pantomimes?”’ The question is extended 
to children playing in the drama and to 
those performing in circuses. We have but 
one answer. Unhesitatingly we say there is 
harm, and that no Christian ought to 
patronise the places where they perform. 
The papers which follow are intended to 
lay before the reader the grounds for such an 
opinion. The first, by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, is the substance of what his 
Grace said as a member of the House of 
Lords during the discussion which took 
place in it on the recent passing of the 
Cruelty to Children Act. The second is by 
Mrs. Fawcett, whose knowledge of the sub- 
ject, combined with realising sympathy 
and imagination, is superior to that of any 
other person in the land who has attempted 
to understand the life of children on 
the stage. She is their most persistent 
and powerful friend. The third is by the 
Editor of this magazine. The first paper 
is a statement of facts. The second is a 
refutation of criticisms and objections. The 
third is an argument addressed to the mind 
of the Christian. 


FIRST PAPER. 
By THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


There has been cast a very rosy stage 
light indeed over the condition of these 
children. It has been represented to us as 
a few minutes’ easy and amusing trifling 
upon the stage at a not very late hour in 
the evening, as if that were the whole of 
what was involved; but inquiry shows 
there is a great deal of hard work con- 
nected with the getting-up of those few 
minutes’ play-work, even if a few minutes 
described this work of the children. We 
have the account given by Madame Katti 
Lanner, professional trainer to one of the 
greatest theatres in London, of the work 
of the children under her care. Madame 
Lanner says that the children were at 


school from nine, or, in the case of the | 


younger ones, half-past nine till a quarter 
or half-past twelve, that is at their ordinary | 
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schooling. The rehearsals were taken 
between that time and a quarter to two. 
At two the children return to school, and 
at half-past four, for as long as is necessary, 
the rehearsals are resumed. When the period 
of rehearsal is finished, and the time of the 
theatre begins, the theatre does not end 
at ten o’clock. It is eleven o’clock or 
twelve before the children leave. School 
added to the preparation for the stage or 
the stage itself makes a severe child-hfe at 
the best. Then, if we inquire into what 
is the effect upon the whole of the children, 
it is not so merely a refreshment and 
recreation tending to their health and 
strength as some believe. One of the 
leading children’s physicians in London, 
who has given years of attention to the 
subject, writes, in a letter which has been 
forwarded to me, ‘‘ that this night employ- 
ment, and especially of girls, is necessarily 
injurious to bodily health, and in London a 
cause of disease.’ A glance at the tabular 
statements of the excessive number of 
children suffering from nervous disease in 
the hospitals will convince that these are 
not times in which children ought to be 
forced through a great deal of this nervous 
and exciting work. It is not merely that 
the child smiles when it is amused, the 
children are kept to the moment in a state 
of tension, and they are taught for hours 
beforehand to retain and keep themselves 
in a state of tension till the very moment 
when they ought to laugh, or till the very 
moment when they ought to frown. Now, 
I do not say at all that this kind of 
discipline is bad for children—far from it. 
But I say that the immense amount of it, 
taken in combination with what their 
parents are obliged to require from them 
at school, is very injurious, in the opinion 
of the best physicians, to the health of the 
children. 

Then the mischief is not over when the 
theatre is over. The children have to leave 
the theatre for home... I have here 
the account of a lady who attended the 
pantomime at the Crystal Palace for the 
purpose of seeing what became of the 
children. She says :— 

‘All the children left the theatre with 
the black on their eyes and the paint on 
their faces, just as they had been on the 
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stage. No one came to meet them at the 
theatre, and they divided up into groups and 
strolled about the Palace. My friend and I 
accompanied one of these groups into a 
third class carriage of the train leaving for 
London at five minutes past ten; there 
were, perhaps, a dozen children of all ages in 
the compartment. The younger children 
were dreadfully fagged and evidently dead 
beat. They leant against the carriage or 
against each other in attitudes of complete 
exhaustion. None of those we spoke to had 
anyone to meet them at the Palace, and 
very few had anyone to meet them in 
London. They had to change trains at 
Ludgate Hill, some going to Drury Lane or 
Leicester Square, which they would reach 
about half-past eleven.” 

Then she goes on to describe the case of 
a child who would have to take train to 
Gower Street, and then get to Great Coram 
Street— 

‘My friend went on with the child and 
found things exactly as she had said. She 
was left utterly unprotected and in an 
exhausted condition to find her way home. 
They arrived at Great Coram Street close 
on half-past eleven, and the little thing 
thankfully took my friend’s hand.” 

The lady goes on to give a similar account 
of her own experience. This is in mid- 
winter, late at night in the lonely streets, 
and with the children very lightly clad... . 
Well, I say this severe preparation for 
night work, and the nightly work itself, and 
the getting home afterwards, are all bad for 
health. But then there is the next morning. 
The same children have to be at nine 
o’clock in school, and that combination 
appears to me to be the worst feature of the 
whole case, as regards the children’s health. 
You would not let your own children even 
amuse themselves night after night by 
looking on at these performances; and if 
you know very well that the children would 
be exceedingly excited by the performances— 
if you know that they would be quite unfit 
for their ordinary lessons next morning— 
what is it to these little children, not just 
standing still as ‘‘ Vegetables,” but with a 
great deal of running and dancing to-and-fro, 
and a great deal of exertion leading to the 
fatigue which is here described. 

I have taken pains—I thought it my 
duty—to inquire into what is the view of the 
children’s condition from the school side. 
I have taken a very experienced elderly 
teacher who has had a life’s experience, who 
is a well-known man in the schools in 





London, knows them all, and is himself a 
principal teacher; and he tells me that the 
lessons of course are unlearned—that must 
be the case—there is not time to learn them. 
Moreover, the children when they come to 
school are too tired to learn there, at once 
restless and sleepy. Sometimes, as he says, 
he has scarcely had the heart, knowing that 
the wages they earn were so valuable (I 
am most anxious that there should be 
no exaggeration on the one side or the 
other) not to ease everything to enable the 
children to go on, but he says it is a vain 
task, and practically he may state as a 
general rule that the boys do miss their 
year’s standard, they are unable to pass at 
the end of the year, and that means that 
they are a year longer at school. Then 
when all that is over the race of life itself 
begins, and he says the best educated, and 
the best trained boys of course get the places 
that are to be had ; they get the start in life, 
and the other children are hindered, not 
only in their school lessons, but are practically 
unfitted for their work in life by the time 
when they ought to enter upon industrial 
occupations or upon employment as clerks. 
I believe that we may say that the pre- 
paration for stage-life is not in _ itself 
worth thinking of, and could easily be 
made up at the age of ten years if the 
children are really going to be devoted to 
the stage. But one of the worst things 
connected with it is what was described to 
me, by another of the witnesses I talked to, 
as the bogus schools. The children are 
taken away from their Board Schools, or 
National Schools, and a certificate is given 
by people who undertake to keep them at 
school and to teach them something, but in 
reality there is no teaching to speak of at all. 
Now, either the school is a serious thing or 
it is not. If it is not a serious thing, 
if it is a mere pretence, there is no 
one of us who would think it proper 
that a child should be treated in this 
manner, because it must be a great inter- 
ference with all that a child’s education 
is intended to fit him for in life. If it is not 
a serious thing, if it is a pretence, it ought 
not to be allowed; and if it is a serious 
thing it involves excessive hours for children 
under ten years of age of hard and continuous 
work, 

Then as to the profit to the family. That 
has been disregarded in all other cases. It 
may be hard; I sympathise with the hard- 
ness as much as possible; but it has been 
thought right to disregard it in all other 
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cases in order that the child may be better 
fitted for its life,and that the parents may 
be really benefited by the child receiving a 
good education. Then we are told what 
good wages the children get in many cases. 
Yes, the very clever and able children do, 
but the ordinary payment for a child is only 
7d. a night; that is to say, four or five 
shillings a week, lasting over three months. 
That is what the mass gain, and that is the 
whole profit to the family. But I say it is 
no real profit if the boy loses a school year 
and is disqualified for his work ; and, again, 
I say it is still less of a profit if it ends, as I 
am sure it does very frequently, in nervous 
weakness. 

It has been said that many of these chil- 
dren, or you might almost believe from what 
has been said in the papers that all of them, 
are gutter children. Now, let me quote to you 
Mr. Oscar Barrett’s statement. Mr. Oscar 
Barrett is the manager of the Crystal Palace 
Pantomimes. Upon a deputation at which 
he spoke, to meet objections urged against 
the system, he observed that ‘ Theatrical 
children were far better off than ordinary 
children—they were supposed to be gutter 
children, but they were not.” I have 
inquired of people who have devoted their 
whole lives to the service of the poor and to 
their children. I will not mention Mr. 
Waugh, lest it should be thought that he 
is an advocate, although I am sure that any- 
one who has read his statements will admit 
that there could not be a fairer-minded man. 
I might quote Miss Octavia Hill, who is 
intimately acquainted, in the minutest 
details, with the life of all these people, 
and who has devoted herself in a cool, 
rational spirit to her good work, and 
another lady of the same surname, Miss 
F. Davenport Hill. They have no know- 
ledge whatever of invalid parents being 
maintained by children, or being kept out 
of the Workhouse. They have knowledge 
of a very great number of families in which 
the earnings of the children are spent in 
drink. 

But these children are not really gutter 
children. The managers of theatres and 
pantomimes do not want half starved, 
emaciated, poor little bony children ; they 
want the lithe, well-fleshed, well-formed, 
easily moving children; children already 
well mannered, in order to do the work of 
the stage. I know that there are two 
classes. There must be among them some 
exceedingly poor children. Of them I have 
spoken already. No doubt, if these are 





not employed, there will be loss in their 
families ; but I am persuaded that the loss 
is very small indeed compared with the gain 
which it would be to all alike to be kept at 
school, at any rate up to such a tender age 
as ten years. 

Again, we have been told that if 
the children are not in the theatre they 
would be on the streets. I dare not 
venture to put my experience against the 
experience of others who have written and 
spoken on this subject; but I thought it 
worth while three or four weeks ago to walk 
through the lowest streets and alleys in 
Lambeth, and that is a very suitable place 
to walk about in, because there are three 
theatres there. In walking for about an 
hour, between the hours of ten and half-past 
eleven, I met thirteen children. ‘The 
majority of these were with their parents, or 
they were going to the shops, whose doors 
were still open, although the shutters were 
closed, to fetch things for their parents, all 
in the quietest and most simple manner. 
There were three children in the gutter, for 
three children were employed in picking up 
the remnants of some fruiterer’s packages. 
There was no rioting nor anything of the 
kind in the streets—in fact, the streets 
were much quieter than I expected to find 
them, but there were no children at all 
about who in any way .answered to the 
description of gutter children, seeing, and 
hearing, and mixing in all sorts of monstrosi- 
ties, and who would be better off in theatres. 
The fact is that these streets which l 
walked through simply swarm with children 
the whole day long, while at night there 
were, as I have said, only thirteen children, 
the rest were in bed. 

I have no wish to say a word about the 
characters of those who I am persuaded 
are good and kind to the children. I 
believe that very large numbers of them 
are perfectly irreproachable; but there must 
be, and we know there is, a rank and file 
whose example and contact cannot be very 
beneficial to the children, and we know 
also that there are such things as stage 
doors. However, I believe the profession 
generally to be neither worse nor better 
than other professions. But what I do 
feel is that I have satisfied myself on two 
points. The wages that these children 
earn are not worth such a sacrifice as 
that of health and nerves; and the work 
itself is not healthful. The mixture of 
school work and stage work is, I am per- 
suaded, most injurious, while the incidents 
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of the children having to make their way 
home are still more trying to them. 


SECOND PAPER. 
By Mrs. FAWCETT. 


Mrs. Jeune has taken a prominent part 
in defending the employment of infants in 
theatres, pantomimes, and music halls. 

The general tone of her argument is that 
the employment of little children under ten 
years of age in these places is an entirely 
good thing. At one time she says that ‘it 
does not do the children the slightest 
injury.’’ At another she says: ‘“ In every 
case I can truly say that there is no draw- 
back or disadvantage in their professional 
life’? ; and in other statements, too numer- 
ous to quote, she dwells on the positive 
advantages of their employment, enabling 
them to pay the rent, and otherwise assist 
their parents in maintaining the home. 
Yet in the two matters of “‘ education and 
food ’’ Mrs. Jeune considers the position of 
theatre children unsatisfactory. So far as 
education is concerned, she says: ‘ Raising 
the age at which children may go on the 
stage will remove this difficulty somewhat ”’ ; 
but she fails to point out that this is precisely 
what the advocates of recent legislation, whom 
she so repeatedly attacks, sought to do. In 
the matter of food she corrects an impres- 
sion some people have, that the theatre 
managers provide food for the children they 
employ, and admits that the children suffer 
either from want of food or by spending the 
pence with which their parents provide them 
in unwholesome things. She also admits 
that the common eating-houses to which the 
children resort when they are turned out of 
the theatres to get food ‘‘ are not adapted for 
children.” How anyone can at one and the 
same time maintain that their early employ- 
ment on the stage does the children not 
‘“‘the slightest injury,” and that it injures 
them in the matters of ‘education and 
food ’’ affords the material of an interesting 
metaphysical problem. As Viola says: 


O time thou must untangle this, not I; 
It is too hard a knot for me t’ untie. 


It was, I think, Swift, who said : “‘ I do not 
expect my opponent to uphold my views; 
but I do expect him to uphold his own.”’ 

Mrs. Jeune, I am sure, is not a member of 
the large family descended from Mr. Facing 
Bothways, but she offers as a solution of the 
difficulty under which theatrical children 
labour the very same remedy for advocating 
which she rates us as sentimental busybodies. 





While saying in one breath that the difficult 

would be met by “‘ raising the age ’’ at whic 

children may be employed, in the next she 
says that the “question of the theatre 
children is one of the best instances we 
have had for some years past of this un- 
reasoning, hysterical sentimentality; and 
had the clause forbidding the employment 
of children on the stage become law, a very 
grave responsibility would have rested on 
those who got up the outcry.”” Thiscurious 
inconsistency is really inexplicable, except 
on the supposition, to which the foregoing 
sentence gives some colour, that Mrs. Jeune 
does not know what the clause in the recent 
Act was. It did notforbid ‘‘ the employment 
of children on the stage,”’ it merely proposed 
to raise the age at which they might be em- 
ployed, and to carry out in part, in regard to 
children who minister to the amusement of 
the public, what has already been done for 
children who minister to its necessities. It 
must be borne in mind that those who 
attack this principle :—that there should be 
an age before which it is illegal for parents to 
live on the labour of their little children—are 
really attacking the whole of the industrial 
legislation, as regards children, of the last 
forty or fifty years. Everything which Mrs. 
Jeune says about the children bringing in 
their pence to keep up the ‘‘ Home,” could 
have been—nay, was—said over and over 
again about the tiny children who, before 
Lord Shaftesbury’s labours bore fruit, were 
toiling in mines and workshops and factories 
all over the kingdom. One of the most 
enormously valuable of the civilising in- 
fluences of steam, and of the consequently 
greater efficiency of human labour im the 
production of wealth, is that it has for the 
first time in the history of the world begun 
to. give to the toiling masses of humanity 
some degree of time for leisure and education. 
The hours of labour are shorter, the age at 
which children begin work is_ higher, 
because of the greater efficiency of labour. 
It seems to me that it is one of the duties of 
the State to endeavour to distribute this 
advantage as widely as possible, and this has 
been done by rendering illegal the employ- 
ment of children in all ordinary industries 
before the age of ten years, and by regulating 
the hours of their employment between the 
ages of ten and fourteen. Why not do for 
the theatre children what has been done with 
such good results for all other children? 
Every trade in turn has thought that it had 
special claim for exemption from the provi- 
sions of the Factory and Workshops Acts. 
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The theatrical profession is not singular in 
this respect; but most impartial persons 
will, I believe, agree that it has entirely 
failed to make out a case for exceptional 
treatment. The advocates of the recent 
legislation on the subject only have to blame 
themselves with one inconsistency, and that 
is that they contented themselves with 
asking simply and solely for the prohibition 
of children’s-labour up to the age of ten 
years, without attempting any control over 
the hours of their labour to a further age. 
This extreme moderation has earned us no 
thanks. But, indeed, it must be confessed 
that the gratitude of those who profit by the 
children’s labour was not what we were 
aiming at. 

Mrs. Jeune speaks of those who wish 
children not to be sent to work in theatres, 
music halls, and circuses before they are ten 
years old as ‘‘ sentimentalists.” It will per- 
haps be as well at once to plead guilty to 
the charge of indulging in some degree of 
“sentiment” on the subject of children. 
The helplessness of a child touches a chord 
in every heart, and even tolerably tough 
people have difficulty in controlling their 
feelings when they think of what children 
suffer when those who are their legal 
guardians misuse them. Who can read 
‘“‘Houp-la”’ without crying over the acro- 
batic child whom the delightful officer 
rescues from his brutal tormentor? We 
have never stated nor hinted, directly or 
indirectly, that children are treated with 
what is ordinarily called cruelty in theatres. 
But many circus and acrobatic children are 
ill treated, and I will make Mrs. Jeune a 
present of the confession that the sentiment 
which animates us in respect to these cases 
is not of an amiable nature. A newspaper 
report, not long ago, told of ‘‘acontortionist’”’ 
who had been sent to prison for six months 
for cruelty to a child of four years of age. 
The little creature had been ‘entrusted to 
his care” to be taught his business. He 
had kept the child up practising its antics 
till three in the morning, and its little body 
was black and blue with bruises inflicted by 
the brute in whose power it was. Let any of 
our readers picture the tender, delicate body of 
@ four years old child under the blows of a 
powerful man, and then tell Mrs. Jeune if 
they do not feel that a sentiment is awakened 
in them, and one that will not readily be 
appeased until such things are put an end 
to. The report from which I have quoted 
concludes with these words: ‘‘ The Prisoner 
said he ‘loved the child,’ but it would not 





work.” Most babies of four do not work: 
God help the poor little thing when the 
only love it knew was manifested in this 
way. The new Act, if it is made a reality, 
will be an absolute protection to children up 
to the age of seven, and their employment 
between seven and ten will be subject to a 
license, which will be conditional on proper 
arrangements being made to ensure their 
health and kind treatment. 

It is probable that most people are 
animated by a sentiment of well-founded 
distrust of the system of the purchase of 
exceptionally gifted children from their 
parents by professionals who merely wish to 
exploit their talents. This is done far more 
frequently than most people are aware of. 
Acrobatic troupes pass under the name of 
the head performer, and the little performers 
are supposed to be his sons and daughters, 
but they are very often not related to him in 
any way: he has acquired control over them 
for a certain number of years by purchase 
from their parents, and it is his interest to 
get as much out of them as he can in the 
time. If he kills them in the process he does 
not much mind, so long as he has had the 
use of them long enough to pay him for 
keeping them and training them. . This 
system of the purchase of children is not 
unknown even in the higher ranks of public 
performers. There has lately been a large 
crop of ‘‘ Infant phenomena ”’ in the musical 
world. Not long ago I was sitting at dinner 
next a well-known musical critic, and our 
conversation turned on one of these little 
prodigies. 

‘‘ What an odious-looking man little X.’s 
father is! ’’ I said. 

.“ Yes,”’ returned my friend, “but that 
man is not X.’s father, he bought him.” 

What wonder, where this sort of thing is 
countenanced, that the wretched children 
are sacrificed to the greed of their owners, 
who look upon each child in the light merely 
of a profitable investment. From the point 
of view of art, either musical or dramatic, 
although a few public appearances might do 
a child no harm, it is probably very injurious 
to them to let them take part in a long 
series of performances. Late hours, excite- 
ment, and fatigue are probably even more 
injurious to the delicate nervous system of 
an ‘‘ Infant phenomenon” than they are to 
the stolid child of ordinary life. Little Josef 
Hofmann absolutely broke down while he 
was in America, amd his life was probably 
saved by the beneficent law requiring a 
license for child performers, which license 
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can be withdrawn if it can be shown that 
the child’s health is suffering from the work. 
Where the ‘ Infant phenomenon ”’ is gifted 
with a beautiful voice, the results of a too 
early strain upon it are even more notorious. 
A writer in one of the musical and dramatic 
papers told a story last summer in one of his 
articles about a young girl who took the 
leading part in a children’s operatic per- 
formance a few years ago. I will quote his 
words. 

“‘She had one of the loveliest voices 
I ever heard. I was present at the first 
performance. ... I sat next to my poor 
friend Shirley Brooks, with whom I had sat 
out the lovely opera so many times. We 
were delighted, and the one painful point 
raised was when I said to him, ‘ What a 
pity that a girl with such a lovely voice 
should be allowed for a few pounds a week 
to shout it away before it becomes worth 
thousands.’ That lovely child with the 
lovely voice went on tour, broke down in a 
few weeks, was sent home, and has never 
been heard of since.” : 

Some of those who wish to maintain the 
employment of children on the stage, appear 
to think they have made a great point by 
quoting the fact that Mrs. Bancroft, Miss 
Ellen Terry, and other well-known and 
extremely clever actresses appeared on the 
stage when they were very tiny children. I 
hope I may without offence be permitted to 
say that I think it would have been all the 
' better for them if they had not. Dramatic 
talent such as they possess would have 
thriven without the artificial forcing of con- 
stant public performances while they were 
mere babies; and, moreover, I think we 
may judge from their own actions that they 
do not think stage life at a very early age is 
a good thing for children. 

Miss Ellen Terry’s son, a young man of 
about eighteen, has just made his first 
appearance at the Lyceum. Her daughter, 
who is, I believe, about twenty, appeared 
last year for a few days at some afternoon 
performances, and having thus just broken 
the ice, as it were, has returned to her 
studies. 

Mrs. Bancroft’s son is, perhaps, not 
destined for the stage; he was not certainly 
put into the profession before he entered his 
teens. Mr. Irving’s sons again have been, 


or still are, at Harrow and Oxford, their 
father appearing to take the extremely 
reasonable view that ‘the best preparation 
for the stage is the education of a gentle- 
But we have something more definite 


man. 





than mere deduction from their own con- 
duct as to what one of the ladies, who have 
been referred to, thinks of the employment 
of little children on the stage. Mrs. Ban- 
croft has told us herself in her autobiogra- 
phical reminiscences what her own 
experiences of stage life were as a child. 
She says: ‘‘I wish I could recall a happy 
childhood; but, alas! I can remember only 
work and responsibility from a very tender 
age. No games, no romps, no toys—nothing 
which makes a child’s life joyous. I can 
recollect a doll, but not the time to play 
with it, for we only met at night, when it 
shared my pillow; and as I looked into its 
face before I fell asleep after my work, I 
often wished I could play with it sometimes. 
When other children were cosily tucked 
in bed, dreaming of their sunny lives, their 
limbs tired only by the romps and pleasures 
of the day, I was trudging by my father’s 
side in all weathers to the theatre, where I 
had to play somebody else’s child, or to 
recite one of the many character sketches 
which my father had written for me... . 
I was, of course, much petted by the 
public; but, oh! the work! My poor little 
body was often sadly tired. I was roused 
many a time from a sound sleep to go upon 
the stage, and sometimes in my half wake- 
fulness would begin the wrong recitation.” 

If this was the experience of the specially 
gifted and specially cared-for child, whose 
father and mother were constantly with her 
in the theatre, what must be the experience 
of hundreds of the little creatures who 
crowd the stage in pantomime time, or who 
figure in ballets at the Aquarium and else- 
where? Uncared-for, unfed, inadequately 
clothed, and trudging alone in the dead of 
the night through the cold, dark, wet 
streets of London, these children have a lot 
compared with which that of the little 
Marie Wilton was a paradise. It is during 
rehearsal that these poor children suffer 
most ; they are then taking no money, and 
consequently they are very short of every- 
thing that money will bring. The hours 
are very long, often extending into the 
early morning. Some bring bread and 
dripping and a bottle of cold tea to refresh 
themselves during the long hours they 
spend in the theatre. Those who are better 
off go out with twopence or threepence to 
the eating-shops to which Mrs. Jeune 
alludes. 

It will be noticed that she admits that 
“the risk to their health is very great,”’ from 
this sallying out in all weathers, with no 
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wraps, and generally without umbrellas. 
It is another of Mrs. Jeune’s inconsistencies 
that she admits this in one statement and 
denies it in another. With regard to the 
walk home alone in the dead of the night, 
I have absolute knowledge that it does take 
place in an immense number of cases. The 
children are much more frequently met on 
‘pay night” than on any other night. 
When Miss Bear returned from the Crystal 
Palace with the children that had been 
acting in the pantomime there, they were 
quite alone. Some of them lived in the 
centre of London, and had to change trains 
twice in the course of their journey. The 
younger ones showed signs of great fatigue, 
and dropped asleep almost directly they 
took their seats. A large number of them 
were not met at all when they arrived 
at the station in London nearest their 
homes. Mrs. Jeune says, ‘‘ What strikes 
one most among the girls engaged in 
theatrical life are their extremely gentle 
manners, their voices, their laugh, their 
way of talking being so much more refined 
than girls of that age and class usually 
are.” This was not Miss Bear’s experience, 
and has not been mine. Miss Bear tells in 
her ‘‘ Modern Cinderella” of a child of 
about twelve (one of the party with whom she 
returned from the Crystal Palace) who danced 
a breakdown on the station platform, and kept 
on calling out ‘I’m out on the spree, I’m 
out on the spree.’’ This child, with her 
painted face, and her dancing and shouting, 
may have been an unfavourable specimen ; 
but the teachers in the elementary schools, 
who are brought into contact with the 
theatre children both before and after their 
employment, do not corroborate Mrs. Jeune 
as to the good effect of stage life on manners. 
Miss Bear was so pained by the idea of the 
child to whom I have just referred returning 
alone through the streets between eleven and 
twelve o’clock at night, that she herself 
accompanied the girl to her home. The 
mother thanked Miss Bear for seeing her 
child home, but on Miss Bear saying some- 
thing of what she felt as to the dangers of 
the life for such a child, the mother said she 
felt no fear and could see no harm; as for 
the children acquiring an early knowledge 
of evil, the mother thought this was a 
positive advantage, for she said, ‘The 
children learnt so much evil that it taught 
them to take care of themselves’’; and she 
added, looking at Miss Bear, but with a 
sideward movement of the head to indi- 
cate the child, ‘She knows a deal more 





than you do” of the evils and dangers of 
life. Thus does the story of Eve repeat 
itself through the ages, and the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil is passed 
from one to another. 

A brief exposition of the provisions of the 
new Act, as far as it affects performing 
children, may not be here out of place. 
What its promoters aimed at, and what was 
twice affirmed by large majorities in the 
House of Commons, in spite of the opposition 
on the first division of both front benches, 
was the absolute prohibition of the employ- 
ment of children of less than ten years of 
age. This would simply have been to bring 
the children employed in circuses, theatres, 
music halls, &c., up to line with the children 
in other employments, and would have been 
merely a re-affirmation of the clause in the 
Education Act, which lays down the general 
principle that the employment of children 
between five and ten is absolutely prohibited. 
In the House of Lords the upholders of this 
simple principle failed to get their views 
adopted in their entirety. The clause was 
passed forbidding the employment of children 
under ten in theatres and other places of 
public entertainment, but power was given 
to magistrates in England, and to School 
Boards in Scotland, to grant a license for 
the employment of children between the 
ages of seven and ten, during such hours of 
the day, and subject to such conditions and 
restrictions as shall ensure that no injury is 
done to the child. In order further to secure 
that the conditions of the license are 
observed, inspectors (similar to factory in- 
spectors) are to be appointed by the Secretary 
of State, who shall have power to enter, 
inspect, and examine any place of public 
entertainment where licensed children are 
employed. The National Vigilance Associa- 
tion has drawn up a form of suggested 
conditions and restrictions which it thinks 
should be insisted upon before any license is 
granted for the employment of children 
under ten. These conditions are based 
mainly on those that have been enforced for 
some years back by the Glasgow School 
Board in regard to theatre children in that 
city. They have been shown and have been 
unofficially approved by the authorities of 
the Home Office; but their practical adop- 
tion rests with the licensing authorities— 
i.e. in England, the magistrates, and in 
Scotland, the School Boards. 

It cannot be too often enforced on those 
with whom this important duty lies that 
nothing in the new Act over-rides the 
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provisions respecting the employment of 
children contained in the Elementary Educa- 
tion Act, 1876, or the Education (Scotland) 
Act, 1878. School Boards are as much at 
liberty now as heretofore to refuse half-time 
to children under ten in order that they may 
be turned into wage-earners by their parents. 
The opponents of child-labour feel that they 
have had a very large measure of success, 
but-that it rests with those who control the 
conditions of the license, and with the new 
theatre inspectors, to ensure that the largest 
measure of good may result to the “ aiery 
of children, little eyases’”’ that are pressed 
in the service of public entertainment. If 
this is effected in a satisfactory way, we may 
indeed be well content to smile at the little 
jets of misrepresentation with which we 
have been sprinkled. 

The pathetic lines written on the death of 
an ‘infant phenomenon,”’ nearly 800 years 
ago, are not inappropriate to the present 
discussion. But where Ben Jonson blames 
Fate and the Parcw, we, I hope and believe, 
have learned to blame ourselves. 


* Weep with me, all you that read 
is little story, 

And know for whom a tear you shed, 
Death’s self is sorry. 

’*T was a child that did so thrive 
In grace and feature, 

As Heaven and Nature seemed to strive 
Which owned the creature. 

Years he numbered scarce thirteen 
When Fate turned cruel, 

Yet three filled Zodiacs had he been 
The stage’s jewel 

And did act, what now we moan, 
Old men so duly 

As, sooth, the Parce thought him one 
He played so truly. 

So, 5 Rage to his fate 

ey all consented, 

But viewing him since, alas! too late 
They have repented 

And have sought to give new birth 
In baths to steep him, 

But being so much too good for earth 
Heaven vows to keep him. 


THIRD PAPER. 
By THE EDITOR. 


To the question, ought Christians to take 
pleasure in public amusements which are 
provided by the performances of young 
children, we unhesitatingly answer No. 
They ought to find pain in them. By Mrs. 


Jeune, who is the well-meaning champion | P 


of those who provide such amusements, this 
answer is dubbed ‘“ hysterical sentiment.”’ 


* Epitaph by Ben Jonson on Salathiel Pavy, a child 
oy oe in the reign of Elizabeth. The child acted in two 
of Jonson’s plays in 1600 and 1601. He died in 1601, 
aged thirteen. : 





But whatever claim to be heard may 
attach to the opinion of one who has given 
time to the question, delights in children 
and their joys, and deeply sympathises with 
the poor whose interests are supposed to 
be so largely involved in the question, 
together with five years of special oppor- 
tunities of studying it, such a claim attaches 
to the opinion that follows. 

What are the conditions under which 
these children perform? First, they are all 
required to give five hours of their day to ordi- 
nary education. School over, they have to 
go into training for their “ part.’’ This occu- 
pies three to four hours more of their day. 
Then come rehearsals, schooling still being 
continued. Then follow the performances, 
schooling still being continued. These 
occupations involve eight, nine, and ten 
hours each day, and extend over a period of 
from three to four months. 

Iask : Would any parent like his own child 
to be under such discipline for three months of 
days and nights? For three weeks would he? 
For three consecutive days even? Granted 
that the children engaged in it like it. They 
like evening charades too. What father has 
not found himself remade in the sight of his 
little folks’ whole-hearted rush-out from 
their tents, in mimic dash upon wild beasts 
in the desert! But what father would allow 
his children to go off on such enterprises 
every night for three months? or even 
every night for three days? Excitement 
brings exhaustion, which oft repeated brings 
disease to the nervous system. 

Some years ago, one of our great artists, 
Mr. Millais, I think, painted a pair of large 
pictures, ‘‘ Before and After the Party.” 
A little girl of about eight years old is stand- 
ing a second on the stairs she is descending, 
while nurse finally adjusts her hood. From 
the crown of her little erect head to the 
soles of her firm little feet, her childish 
figure is intense with anticipation. She is 
charmingly alive. This is before the party. 
The party is over. The carriage has re- 
turned, and on those same stairs nurse is 
now carrying her to bed, clasped in her 
arms. Her legs hang limp; her little head 
no longer erect, lies languid and lifeless 
upon nurse’s shoulder. This is after the 
arty. 

But, though the little lady has a nurse 
and a carriage, what parent who had one 
bit of pity for his child would allow such 
excitement and exhaustion every night— 
even for a single week? Even if the child 
came home not limp, but in the flush and 
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strength of joyous excitement, who would 
allow it? 

We are speaking of children, be it re- 
membered, under ten ; and, we say, fearless 
of contradiction, that no parent would do so. 
It is vain to argue that a parent of such a 
child may need the money the public will 
pay to see it so used. It is too true that 
there are parents of children of tender years 
who need money, and that among such 
parents some will be found—very, very few, 
indeed—who would let their young children 
go through such strain and exhaustion, night 
after night, for the money they get by it; 
but shame upon those parents, and shame 
upon the public which offers them the 
bribe. 

Most of our own children’s exciting per- 
formances are during the holidays. School- 
ing is for the time all over. But such is not 
the case with the little performers on the 
stage. Under seven they are prohibited 
from performing ; yet under seven they are 
not exempted from schooling. The law of 
the land has put down as an outrage on 
childhood the strain of schooling and per- 
forming at such tender years. It will send to 
prison persons who are guilty of committing 
it,and fine them too. But is it fair to consider 
that the strain of this schooling, and training, 
and performing outrage on the tender organs 
of childhood ceases at seven? While at seven 
the law imposes schooling, alas! at that 
age, it permits parental and other avarice, 
and greed and carelessness, and indifference, 
and ignorance as to the conditions of child- 
life, to impose also the strain required for 
training, rehearsal, and performance. Has 
a Christian no duty, to the children of parents 
who willingly avail themselves of such a per- 
mission, higher than the law of the land ? 
That part of Parliament which is elected to 
represent the English people, the House of 
Commons, twice emphasised its own opinion 
as to its duty on this matter. By identical 
majorities of forty-nine, it included in its 
idea of outrage on child-life the imposition 
of schooling and training and performance 
on any child under ten. A handful of 
gentlemen in the House of Lords, in spite of 
a powerful protest by the chief bishop of its 
church, failed to rise to that standard of 
responsibility to do kindness and justice to 
children ; so it is not the law. But neither 
is the one House nor the other, nor are both 
Houses together, the standard of Christian 
conduct. Conscience to men and women 
who fear gaols is—the law; but the con- 
science of disciples of Jesus is the mind 





which was in Him. To them, the test of 
right and wrong is—What was the mind 
that was in Him? He loved to see children 
playing in the market-place. He watched 
them there in their little pantomime of 
“ weddings and funerals,” and at their 
childish games and dances, and heard them 
piping and calling to each other. What 
would He have said to turning their childish 
excitements into strain upon their nervous 
system night after night? Would He have 
paid to see the children of others do what, 
on account of their health, He would have 
not allowed His own children todo? Indeed, 
were there to Him any children that were 
not His own? Yours and mine and every- 
body’s are His. The night-after-night little 
ballet dancer and the ‘black beetle” are 
His. And we have the mind which was in 
Him about them only when we sympatheti- 
cally imagine and realise them as ours—ours 
as are the darlings we have left in bed at 
home. We love our family—He so loves the 
world. 

It has sometimes been assumed that those 
who protest against—(we say protest, for 
though the law has not yet satisfied us, we 
have neither ceased to determine nor to 
hope that it shall)—base their opposition 
to the night-after-night employment of little 
more than babies on the stage upon acts 
of cruelty alleged to be practised on them in 
their training. It was an enemy that put 
such an argument into our mouths. 

So far from making charges of cruelty to 
children against the managers of theatres, 
the pleaders for the prohibition of employ- 
ment under ten on the stage afforded every 
assistance in their power to their opponents 
to contradict and dispel the notion of cruelty 
existing there. They authorised both the 
Attorney-General, when he moved his 
theatre exemption amendment while the 
Bill was in Committee, and Mr. Jennings, 
when he moved his similar amendment on 
Report, to in their name contradict the 
charges. They regarded it as both unjust 
to the theatres and most unfortunate for 
the clause that any such statements should 
have been made. Mr. Jennings stated that 
‘‘Mr. Waugh, the Director of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
desired him to say that his Society (the 
author of and promoter of the Bill) had 


taken the greatest trouble to ascertain 


whether there had been any cruelty -to 
children in theatres, and had failed to find 
a single case.” The opponents of employ- 
ment under ten wished to gain their end 
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upon fair lines or to lose it. They would 
not have one single vote given for it under a 
false impression. The sole point they raised 
was that such employment, while a child was 
under ten, was harmful, however poor the 
child’s parent, however kind its employer, 
however pretty the play. They sought an 
extension to all children of such tender 
years of the protection which was already 
afforded by Parliament to children in fac- 
tories and fields. The idea of saving the 
children from acts of stage cruelty was never 
any part of their motive. As regards child 
acrobats, however, there is far too much 
reason for prohibition, on the grounds of 
cruelties practised—necessarily practised— 
in their training. 

Equally true is it that the framers of 
this section do not allege any disregard of 
morals on the stage. Had they done so, 
it would have been arbitrary and absurd 
to limit the protection to ‘‘ under ten.” 

It has been said that the interests of the 
stage demand the employment of children 
of tender years on it. In order to succeed, 
genius, it is said, must early begin its career. 
The promoters of the Bill had no know- 
ledge on this point. But can the statement 
be true? The stage of Paris is not a 
second-rate stage. Yet no person appears 
on the stage of Paris under fifteen. A 
similar rule prevails im Brussels and New 
York. From which it would seem that 
Christian conduct as regards the performing 
child is also for the real interest of the 
stage. Whilst the opponent of such em- 
ployment did not take up this argument, 
the Era, the principal English dramatic 
organ, did so for them. That journal 
said :— 

** What we, as the representative organ of 
the dramatic profession, have to consider is, 
not the personal interest and advantage of 
a few parents who do not mind letting their 
children earn money for them by premature 
labour, not the pecuniary advantage of a 
few theatrical managers, but the interest of 
the drama and the dramatic profession as a 
whole. In the interests of the drama, we 
object to the employment of very young 
children on the stage. We believe that, 
even in the case of a child with real talent 
for acting, it is injurious to the development 
of that talent to put its little possessor to 
- work too early. The forcing process is 
always an unhealthy one, and many a boy 
or girl, who might have developed into a 
clever actor or actress, had his or her 
faculties been allowed proper time for their 





natural growth, has, we believe, been con- 
verted into a pert and transient precocity 
by being put on the boards too soon. We 
think with the public and Parliament, who 
have brought into operation the Act by 
which a child under ten years old cannot 
even legally be employed in a factory or in 
any place of business, or even as an errand 
boy, that it is not desirable that children 
below that age should be earning money by 
labour of any kind. If it is agreed, as we 
believe it now is generally and unani- 
mously, that this arrangement is the best 
for the rising generation, why should an 
exception be made in the favour of a calling 
like that of the stage, which is admittedly 
one of the most exhausting and exacting 
both for nerves and body?” 

It will scarcely be doubted that for no 
other motive than money would any parent 
whatever allow such nightly proceedings 
with almost baby children. But sixpence a 
night will buy all natural reluctance out of 
the way, and the babies must take their 
chance. It is a thing of cash. 

Perhaps the most effectual cloud of dust 
thrown over the question is this cash plea 
for ‘‘ starving parents.” This occupation so 
‘‘exhausting and exacting for both nerves 
and body” may bring in sixpence a night! 
And naked and hungry families, lounging 
along gutters, and dying of cold and hunger 
in attics, have been pictured as the result 
of refusal to let these little more than 
babies go onto the stage. But, as a matter 
of fact, theatre managers, like all other men 
of business, take the material most ready 
for their purpose, and neither the appear- 
ance, the behaviour, nor the conversation 
of children from hungry and destitute 
families are favourable to theatrical per- 
formance. As a matter of fact, pantomime 
children are chosen from the comparatively 
better-off classes, with sensitive, nervous 
organizations, and solely in the commercial 
interests of their employers. On this point, 
Mr. Oscar Barrett, the manager of the 
Crystal Palace pantomime, recently said 
that ‘theatrical children were supposed to 
be gutter children, but they were not: 
they were mostly the children of people 
connected with theatres.” 

But were this needy family plea true, 
to us it is, to put it boldly, a plea 
for the sale of a child’s health to meet 
the necessities of adult hunger. It is as 
barbarous as any plea for slavery. To the 
disciple of Him to whom a little child, 
not an adult, is “the greatest in the 
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kingdom,” it is a surviving relic of the 
sentiments of Paganism which no Christian 
can for one moment allow. 

There is one argument which is seldom 
used, which is the one honest reason behind 
all other reasons—the pleasure of the stalls 
in the sight of the “tiny mites.” It is a 
bit refreshing to the jaded worldling to 
feel awhile the influence of babies, and un- 
consciously.to maudle about child innocence, 
perhaps too about his own past days. 
So he pleads that they may play to him, 
the smaller the better. For it is not the 
child frequenters of the pantomime who care 
for the small “ballet,” or the ‘babes in 
the wood.” These are yet near enough to 
the age of innocence to like the harlequin 





best. But no matter what good it does 
to anybody, nor how valuable the good, 
that a tender child’s nervous nature should 
be kept on strain and its little head from 
natural sleep on a glaring stage into the 
latest hours of night, being often kept from 
bed till even the early hours of the 
morning, night after night, just at that 
season of the year too when nature—which 
is the will of God—demands that they 
should go earlier to bed, is a mischievous 
barbarity. 

We are, therefore, of opinion—and we 
plead earnestly for its universal acceptance— 
that where young children are employed to 
provide public amusement, there Christians 
ought not to go. 





THE BUSINESS OF LIFE—TO BE. 


By THE Rev. E, J. Harpy, AUTHOR oF “ FaIntT, YET PursurNe,” &c., &¢. 


NE of our best thinkers and writers said 

some time ago that the great business 

of life was to be, to do, to do without, and 

to depart. With our Editor’s permission let 

us in this, and the three following papers, 

meditate a little on the four points of this 
wise aphorism. 

And first, our business in life is—to be. 
This, of course, does not mean merely to 
exist. Only to breathe, as a blacksmith’s 
bellows, only to vegetate, only to live an 
animal life—this is not to bea man. What 
is meant is, that we have been put into this 
world to live the higher life of man; to move 
upward, working out the beast, and letting 
the ape and tiger die; to mortify or make 
dead, by the grace of God, all carnal 
affections, so that all things belonging to the 
Spirit may live and grow in us. In one 
word, our business in this world, which is a 
school, is to be Christ-like. And this is, 
perhaps, the most useful kind of work. Let 
no one complain that they have few oppor- 
tunities of working for God or man, for we 
all may strive to be what He desires, and the 
very best way of doing good to men is to be 
good. While to some God gives it to show 
themselves through their work, to others He 
assigns to show themselves without even the 
opportunity of work. And, indeed, even the 
noblest workers of the world bequeath us 
nothing so great as the image of themselves. 

It was no doubt in order to teach us the 
duty of always trying to improve ourselves 
and to save us from the deadening effects of 





self-satisfaction that the Lord Jesus Christ 
put before us such an unattainable standard 
as ‘Be ye perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect.” Though 
we never can approach this we shall do 
better than if we were to put before us some 
lower standard. 

When a boy is born his mother generally 
has in her mind an ideal or pattern of the 
sort of man she would like him to turn out. 
This was mournfully alluded to by a man of 
genius, who wrote in his Bible these lines : 

When I received this volume small 
My years were barely seventeen, 
When it was hoped I should be all 
Which once, alas! I might have been ! 


And now my years are thirty-five 
And every mother hopes her lamb, 
And every happy child alive, 
May zever be—what now I am ! 

If God is the Father of that boy who is 
just born is there not in His mind, far more 
than in the mind of a weak earthly mother, 
a picture of what, with his peculiar facul- 
ties and nature, he may become? Does He 
not say to him about his life what He said 
to Moses in reference to the tabernacle, 
“See that thou make all things according 
to the pattern showed to thee in the mount”’? 
And when the boy has grown into a man 
and approaches his account, surely the 
important question will be not the questions 
which his fellow-citizens will then ask— 
How much money is he worth? What 
reputation has he won? Nor even, What 
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learning has he gained? but how far has he 
been enabled to realise in his character that 
idea which was in God’s mind on the day 
when he was born ? How does the tabernacle 
which he has built correspond with the 
pattern which is in the mount ? 

But when, it may be asked, did God show to 
us that pattern of character which it is our 
business in life to realise as far as we can ? 
The answer is when He sent His Son to 
reveal to us His holy character and by doing 
so to be an example of godly life. Christ is 
‘‘ the mountain up into which the believer 
goes, and in which he finds the Divine idea 
of himself. As a mountain seems to be the 
meeting-place of earth and heaven, the place 
where the sunshine and the cloud keep 
closest company with the granite and the 
grass, so Christ is the meeting-place of 
Divinity and humanity; He is at once the 
condescension of Divinity and the exaltation 
of humanity; and man, wanting to know 
God’s idea of him, must go up unto Christ, 
and he will find it there.” 

“ They truly are faithful,” says the author 
of the Imitatio Christi, ‘‘who devote their 
entire lives to amendment.’”’ Every man 
may make his life successful if he sets before 
him as its aim self-development. ‘“ Better 
is he that ruleth his spirit, than he that 
taketh a city.” In the same way shall we 
not say better and more successful is he who 
overcomes one besetting sin or weakens the 
force of a single bad habit, than he who 
earns ten thousand pounds a year or gets 
some sounding title attached to his name? 

In the commonest words and phrases of 
our social intercourse there are often en- 
shrined the deepest truths. This is the 
case with the words we use when we meet a 
friend. We ask how are you? or how do 
you do? We desire no doubt to know in 
what state is the health of our friend; but 
the health of the body, however important, is 
not the only kind of health. There is the 
health of the mind and of the soul to be 
considered, and if we believe that it is the 
business of life to be well in these respects, 
we shall put a much deeper meaning than 
perhaps is generally done into this common 
salutation. 

Many people complain that they have 
missed their vocation in life and that they 
can get no congenial work to do. They are 
listless and full of ennui because they seem 
to have nothing for which to live. To such 
persons the Lord of the vineyard says ; 
“Hast thou kept thine own vineyard of 
which I made thee a keeper? Is there no 





work to be done in the garden of thy soul— 
no weeds to be pulled up, no branches to be 
pruned, no flowers and fruit to be planted?” 
Here is a work that can never be said to be 
done. 

But indeed it is not because we have no 
work that we are idle, but because the work 
of amendment seems so difficult that we are 
afraid to begin it. Let us remember how- 
ever for our comfort, that it is only the first 
step that costs, and that each time we 
abstain from what is wrong and do what is 
right the next time it will be easier to do it. 
I remember reading of a boy who com- 
mitted so many faults that his father at last 
said he would knock a nail in the door each 
time he committed that fault. He did so, 
and by-and-bye the door was so covered with 
nails that it could scarcely be seen. The 
boy then began to be ashamed of himself, 
and one day his father found him weeping. 
Upon inquiring what was the matter, the 
boy said: ‘‘ I am thinking of these nails.” 

‘¢ Yes,’”’ said his father; ‘*‘ but I will tell 
you what we can do with God’s help. If 
you will give up this fault, we can pick outa 
nail every day you abstain from it.” 

They began, and at last every nail had 
been drawn. But again the father found 
his boy weeping before it. ‘‘ Why, John,” 
he asked, ‘“‘are you weeping? ‘The nails 
are all gone.” 

‘‘ Yes, father,” he replied ; ‘‘ but the marks 
are there.” 

The joy which this boy felt whenever a 
nail was taken out may be ours, and that 
will help us to go through with the business 
of being and becoming what God would have 
us to be and to become. 

Take, for instance, that failing which 
causes so much misery in the world—tem- 
per. Ought not some of us to try more 
than we do to be better tempered? My 
readers will remember what a master of 
English fiction said in the person of his 
‘‘Cheap Jack.”’ ‘‘She was not a bad wife, 
but she had a temper. If she could have 
parted with that one article at a sacrifice, I 
would not have swopped her away in ex- 
change for any other woman in England.” 

The most infportant business in life which 
God is at this moment giving to us is to 
part with this or some other “article” the 
possession of which is marring the ideal or 
plan which He has for our lives. What is 
said in the following quotation of good tem- 
per is applicable to all those other qualities 
which it is the business of life to acquire. 
They all have to be won. 
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“Good temper is the result of a well- 
ordered character, in which each quality is 
so tempered as to act well with the rest, and 
minister to the rightful and easy activity of 
the whole. It may be born with a man in 
whom the elements are kindly mixed, but 
for the most part it has to be won. And we 
can only win it by daily sacrifice of the im- 
pulsive, impertinent, and selfish demands of 
our different. qualities, appetites, passions to 
be first. Sometimes one, sometimes another 
attempts to be master and rule the others. 
Our business, watching over our own cha- 
racter, is to keep the invader in his place, on 
the ground that if he get the upper hand 
he will not only spoil our nature by his 
despotism, but will, because he spoils it, 
make us a trouble and an injury to our 
home, our society, and mankind. If we 
work at this quietly and daily, we shall get 
our character into harmony, and the result 
of that is, Good Temper—sunlight in heart 
and home.” 

‘“‘Two things especially much further 
our amendment, to wit, to withdraw our- 
selves violently from that to which nature is 
viciously inclined, and to labour earnestly for 
that virtue which we most want. Be careful 
also to avoid with great diligence those 
things in thyself which do commonly dis- 
please thee in others. Gather some profit 
to thy soul wheresoever thou be; so as if 
thou seest or hearest of any good examples, 
stir up thyself to the imitation thereof. 
Remember always thy end, and how that 
time lost never returns. Without care and 
diligence thou shalt never get virtue.” 

Suppose now that a man does make it his 
business to be by the grace of God what he 
ought to be, then he will have to guard 
against two spiritual foes—self-sufficiency 
and morbid self-introspection. The way to 
do this is to keep the eyes of the soul in the 
right direction. 

There is a military command, “ Eyes 
Right,” in reference to the eyes of the body, 





and there is a similar spiritual command in 
reference to the eyes of the soul. The right 
direction of the eyes of the soul is this—we 
should look up and not look down, look out 
and not look in, look forward and not look 
backward. 

Throughout this paper we have insisted 
upon the duty of looking up to the highest 
possible standard and striving to approach 
it, instead of looking down to a low one. The 
more earnestly, however, we try to do this 
the more we feel that we are failures. What 
a relief it is then to look out and not look 
in, to feel that there is One without us who 
can do what we cannot—that round about 
our insufficiency is His strength ! 

This looking out saves us from morbid 
introspection, than which there is no greater 
curse to the lives of many. We must not 
in the garden of the soul pull flowers up by 
the roots to see how they grow, or even 
think too much about pulling up weeds, lest 
we destroy the flowers along with them. 
The secret of keeping the soul in health is to 
cultivate the habit of looking out and not 
looking in. 

As regards looking back, this is necessary 
to a certain extent. We should take one 
good look back upon the past management 
of our lives in order to learn in what 
respect this has been foolish or faulty. 
Having done this we are allowed, such is 
the forgiving love of our Heavenly Father 
for Christ’s sake, to bury the past out of 
sight on condition of sincere repentance, and 
to look forward to manage the business of 
life better during the remainder of our 
days. 

Would’st shape a noble life? Then cast 
No backward glances towards the past : 
And though somewhat be lost and gone, 
Yet do thou act as one new-born. 

What each day needs, that shalt thou ask ; 
Each day will set its proper task. 

Give other’s work just share of praise 

Not of thine own the merits raise. 


Beware no fellow man thou hate : 
And so in God’s hands leave thy fate. 











GOD’S KINGS. 


SHORT SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE YOUNG. 
By THE REv. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘ Children of Jerusalem.” 
Lesson: Matthew xxi., 1—16. 
Text: ‘I will set my king upon my holy hill of Zion.” | 


OD has an order of kings on whom 

He confers title, and kingdom, and 

crown. What is His royalty? That is 
what I would have you think of to-day. 

Whatever the reason for His calling men 
‘‘ royal,” it is not from any outward appear- 
ances. When men speak of royalty they | 
think of some persons of proud imperial | 
carriage, with splendid dress, and enormous | 
gilded, frescoed palaces, extravagantly 
furnished, with brilliant courtiers bowing in 
velvet for servants, and bannered armies 
of soldiers and huge booming cannon for 
wars and gala days, with glittering jewels 
for breasts and wrists, and crowns for 
brows, whose powers and wealth are the 
mystery and wonder of the land; whose 
children have bonbons, and books, musical 
boxes, and ponies, and dogs, and toys to 
their hearts’ content. But there is no such 
notion in the mind of God when He speaks 
of kings. ; 

His kings are men He draws tenderly and 
admiringly to Himself. They are like 
Him; and He is “a Spirit,” not ward- 
robes of clothes, not acres of dwellings, 
not glittering stones and necklets and 
crowns. His Spirit is perfectly beautiful 
love and truth, self-denial and devotion to | 
the welfare of others. And it is men in | 
whom He sees the beginning of His own 
spirit that He admires; and happily He can 
see some of it, however little there may be, 
because He can see ever so much deeper 
than any of us can see down into the souls 
of men. He can see it when it is as yet | 
only a thought, a thought afar off. It is | 
such men that God counts kings, and of 
whom, when they know Him as He knows 
them, out of glowing delight in His beauti- 
fulness, He is King, whom they count 
worthy to reign over them for ever. 

Different kinds of men have their different 
kinds of kings, named such by common 
consent. To-day there is a much talked | 
about man among money-making men, and | 
written about in newspapers, who is known | 
as “The Nitrate King,’ because he has | 
found and become possessed of fields of 








nitrate. There is another man, too, who has 
made a name in connection with railways, 
and so is sometimes called ‘“‘The Railway 
King,” for each is the chief of his kind. It is 
an infinite pity that one of the names of the 
Lord our God should be thus taken in vain. 
But this is not so bad as is the habit of 
giving that great name to those who by their 
mercenaries have trampled down human 
liberties, have deceived and slain and 
oppressed the men, women, and children of 
a land, wading through seas of blood to 
the place they call a throne. That these 
men should be called by the name God 
claims is worst of all. 

It is not half enough thought of that it 
was the heathen, the Bible tells us, who 
first called the dreadful masters of men 
with glittering trappings by this name of 
God, and the coarsest, cruelest part of them. 
Holy men protested to the Hebrews that 
God alone should wear that high name. 
But these Hebrews were too bad to listen. 
Selfish, mean, false, impure, how could they 
choose a Being so perfectly, so grandly just 
and gracious as the redeeming God for their 
ruler. They liked better the shining swords 
and shining gold, and gloom and terrible 
thunder of strong men who robbed lands 
and cattle for them, and conquered enemies 
by wounding them. Their joys and enthu- 
siasms of men gathered round these ugly 
substitutes for God. They would have no 
other, and lived under them, and took their 
conscience from them, and banished peace 
and good-will to men. 

I want you to remember all your life then 
that these men are no relation to God’s 
kings. They are far more like kindred 
of foxes and serpents, sons of apes and 
panthers, and all kinds of cruel and selfish 
brute beasts, than they are like Him or 
anything that is His. How can they joy in 
Divine beauty and strength? For a king, 
at least, His grace and love are miserable 
foolishness and weakness to them. 

There is in London a great place for 
pleasure-seekers to visit called Madame 
Tussaud’s. A large building is filled with 
the models of persons whom people are 
curious to see for the widely-known names 
they bear. One part of it, devoted to persons 
celebrated for their wicked and cruel 
deeds, is called the Chamber of Horrors. 
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Now, the Bible is like such a building. In 
it are preserved the figures of men whose 
names were known among the nations of the 
past. One part of it is devoted to men who 
wore what is called ‘‘ king’s raiment.”’ It is 
known as the Book of the Kings. It is a 
story for the most part of persons who were 
mere bloodthirsty tigers, who mangled and 
tore men to pieces with sword-gashes and 
arrow-wounds, who strewed fields with bleed- 
ing and moaning dying bodies, who pitilessly 
pursued and slaughtered women and 
children; ruining villages, stealing cattle; 
who carried the bitterness and misery of 
hunger, and broken hearts, and racking pain, 
and fearful darkness and death where- 
ever they went. They were “‘kings.”’ They 
form the Bible’s Chamber of Horrors. 

Now let us turn from the “ Book of the 
Kings ” to the Books of the King, as we may 
well call the four Gospels. ‘I will set my 
king on my holy hill,’’ is the promise of God 
spoken by a prophet of His. And He did 
so. There He is, throned in the deep love 
of the men and women of Galilee ; set firmly 
down on their eternal life, reigning there, 
and to reign for ever. 

You know His story. How He was 
born with a sweet little baby face into 
a carpenter’s family; how He lived the 
life of the eldest boy of the carpenter, early 
helping with His small hands as best a boy 
might; and how finally by His earnings He 
maintained in daily bread His mother 
and brothers and sisters in their dead 
father’s place ; how thoroughly He threw in 
sympathy and kindness into His work, and 
delighted to make the yoke for an ox to be 
‘light ’’ for it to bear, and ‘‘ easy ’’ to use; 
how His reputation for practical loving- 
kindness in His work, even for creatures 
that could in no way reward Him for it, that 
could not even gratefully appreciate it, was 
dear to Him and well-known where He lived, 
for He publicly appealed to it with 
confidence, and joy, and pride; how He 
cherished towards all men, to the sick, to 
the sinful, to the weary, those sweet and 
beautiful yearnings which mothers cherish 
to their dearest child; how from all sorts of 
people, when they knew Him, He won 
penitent, passionate love; how by loving 
them He brought strangers, and even 
enemies, to love one another; how He 
believed in people, and made people believe 
in Him; how, through that, sinners got an 
insight into good and heaven. You know 
how boys exalted Him to be their King, and 
how little babies found in His arms quiet 





and silent joy; how He was full of strong, 
tender, ennobling love, and filled others with 
it too; how He was beautiful and made 
others beautiful. You know how He lived 
a life that was a wonderful blessing, and 
which made other lives wonderfully blessed; 
and how He died frankly forgiving His 
bitterest enemies, suffering for and praying 
for their greatest good. You know how when 
He was gone back to Heaven those who 
had been His acquaintances went about 
ravished by the recollection of Him, trying 
to change men by it, as they themselves had 
been changed, lifting up the sight of Him, a 
sight that they resolved that all men should 
see, and by their suffering and death filling 
the world with His wonderful, beautiful, 
ennobling name. 

Now it was just what belonged to Jesus, 
Peter’s friend, and John’s, and Mary’s, and 
Salome’s, and the little children’s, and 
sick, and troubled peoples’ friend— that 
perfectly beautiful love and goodness— 
which made the royalty to which heaven 
is devoted, and which, deep down in the 
souls of simple people made Him a King, as 
God counts a king. It is that and only 
that. 

To worldly men Jesus was no king, 
because He had none of the vulgar finery 
which men’s kings wear. Herod was men’s 
idea of a king. Compared with Herod, Jesus 
was a very shabbily dressed person. As 
far as clothes went and decorations He was 
nobody; yet was He the world’s greatest, 
the world’s only King, if you consider that 
it is grandeur of soul which makes kings 
and loyal love of human hearts, when they 
come to know it. Jesus was called “‘ Jesus 
the Carpenter.’ It was Herod who was 
called ‘Herod the King.” A selfish, 
miserable, hideous creature was Herod, yet 
had he the gorgeous clothes, the blazoned 
palace, the sharp-edged swords, and the 
crown. Herod, said men, was king! 

Yet, in all the grandeur and solemnity of 
heaven’s only use of that name, it was an 
ugly blasphemy to call him the king. It 
was that labouring, dust-covered, world- 
loving carpenter giving out His grand man- 
hood to men, and living for them, and 
dying for them, that God called King. 
‘* Herod is yours; this man is mine.” 

-And if we are ever to be the children of 
God, that same Jesus must be our King 
too. We must garner in our souls all the 
beautiful wonders of His life, and then give 
them back to Him in deeds of duty and 
songs of praise. 
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SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “It is a thing most wonderful.” 
Lesson : Heb. i., 1—9. 

Text: “ A sceptre of righteousness is the sceptre of 

thy kingdom.” 

You will remember what I told you of the 
reasons why Jesus was counted a King 
by the God who is King of heaven. It 
was because of the wonderfully beautiful 
spirit that was in Him, by which He 
mastered men and women, and boys and 
girls, and reigned over them. They were 
free, and glad, and loyal to Him, and in 
whatsoever sort of tumble-down place they 
lived, however young, or poor, or ill they 
were, they cheerfully submitted to the 
gentle, mighty mastery of His spirit, and 
served and adored Him. That was the 
reason why Jesus was a King, as God 
thinks of kings. And the Bible speaks of 
the ‘‘sceptre,’’ “robe,” and ‘‘throne’’ of 
these kings of God. I will speak to you 
just now of the sceptre they sway. A 
Sceptre is a sign of power. 

When a man is made a king there is given 
to him a rod or wand which is generally of 
gold, with which he is supposed to sway 
and move his subjects. The wand of the 
kings of God is not of gold, but of righteous- 
ness, that stately mingling of mercy and 
justice, and daring for the right both in 
spirit and conduct towards others. The 
sceptre of bright metal is a silly thing, 
but it suits the world’s miserable idea of 
what a king is. It goes very well with 
his banners, and swords, and soldiers, 
and all the wretched ‘glory,”’ as people 
call it, of the kind of state he keeps, 
a picturesque mingling of jewels, and 
colours, and majestic buildings. Sceptres 
of kings who are kings in God’s sight— 
of men’s loves, and pities, and braveries 
for their fellow-men—they are which grandly 
charm and sway the heart that beholds 
them. They are like God’s ancient sceptre 
which was before those new-fangled things 
that are made of gold. The one is an 
enchanting spirit in us; the other is the 
handiwork of a goldsmith. 

You shall see, and feel too, what kind 
of a thing this sceptre is, by a story of a 
youth of Brittany, in France. In France 
they have what is called a system of 
conscription. It is a way of getting 
soldiers. In England, soldiers become 
soldiers by their own free will. A man 
has to ask to be a soldier, and a man who 
does not ask isnot made one. Butin France 





men have to become soldiers whether they 
will or not. They may dislike the business 
of killing people, but they must go into it. 
It comes to them by lot, and when the lot 
falls to them they must doff their farmers’ 
or labourers’ clothes and put on the blue 
and the gold trappings, and guns and 
swords of the regiments to which they are 
sent. 

Now for the story. A widow woman with 
a family of six children, none of them able 
to go to work yet save one, found that one 
a great help to her in putting bread daily 
upon her children’s table. Besides being, 
by his work, the chief bread-winner of the 
widow’s family, this eldest son loved his 
mother with a great love, and all his little 
brothers and sisters. At the end of the 
day when his work was done he was the 
light of the little two-roomed dwelling in 
which they lived. He was their news- 
paper and story-book, almost their candle 
and fire. From the baby in the cradle to 
the mother over them all, all in the house 
loved him. He was as a father with his 
children round him. His kind heart and 
ways made up for the want of a great many 
things. Life in that little home without 
him would be no life at all. So, most of all, 
felt his poor thankful and proud mother. 

But as he grew near to the age when the 
Emperor would have a right to order him 
to go to the lottery and draw a number, 
and take his chance at being a soldier, 
his mother often lay awake of nights 
thinking and brooding the thought that he 
might then draw a soldier’s number ; 
then the light and stay of her life would 
be gone. The Emperor would take him 
away, he would be gone for three years. 
She then felt the misery of her own delicate 
health, and knew well that however her 
busy fingers might work her children must 
suffer. It was hard enough now to get 
clothes for them and to find food for them ; 
they could well do with more. But what 
would they lack then? And she would 
have a good cry about it all. But then he 
might not draw the soldier’s number! And 
she took comfort. 

At last the long dreaded order came. 
Her son was summoned to the drawing- 
place. As he parted with her that morning, 
it seemed as if her heart would burst. She 
went straight off to her church and poured 
out all her agony before the Lord. 

In the evening her boy returned. He had 
drawn a soldier’s number, and was to go into 
the service of the country. 
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His mother heard and was powerless. 
All her life seemed gone. She fell flat upon 
the ground. The children cried with the 
vague sense that something dreadful had 
happened to their brother, and that their 
mother was dead. The gentle son lifted 
her head on to his arm and wiped her face 
with a cloth dipped by one of the little ones 
in water; and ready to cry, yet too wretched 
for tears, he kissed her pale, thin face. 

Neighbours camein. They had heard the 
children’s screams. A little crowd filled the 

“room up to the door, by which a strange lad 
from a distant place was just then passing. 
He stopped out of curiosity. What could 
the stir mean? The people near the door 
told him all about it in low words of deep 
pity. His heart was moved and drawn. 
What a picture, that boy and his swooned 
mother! Something was whispering in him. 
He could not understand what. He passed 
on down the little street reflecting; and as he 
went he resolved, and his resolve was that 
he would save that mother and herboy. He 
was a single boy. He had no relatives. 
His mother he had loved. She was dead. 
That woman seemed as if she must die too. 
He could not bear the thought. He would 
go for that son. He turned back, and, after 
lingering with a little shame about the door, 
he slipped noiselessly into the house. 

‘Look here,” he said, greatly agitated, 
looking upon the poor pale face of the half- 
conscious woman, ‘‘tell her her boy 
shan’t go; I’ll go for him.” He was very 
pale as he said it, and his lower lip 
trembled. 

Can you not fancy the wonder, the 
confusion, the amazement, and the strange 
joy of that little crowd at the words of this 
grand and simple youth, and the eyes that 
felt wet, and the heartswells there were? 
The widow could scarcely believe her ears. 
But quite tranquil and unmoved, with sweet 
rustic grace, the youth persisted in his 
kindness. 

And so it was arranged, and the passing 
boy that day saved a widow her woe and 
her little children their hunger. 

While we read that story we feel what is 
the stately sceptre of God. It is a brave 
and wondrous human heart, enchanting 
to pleasure, to wonder and admiration. 
That is the power and magic of “the 
sceptre of righteousness,” the sceptre of 
God’s kings, which sways now and will 
sway when all other sceptres have gone 
back to the dust they came from. 

That of Jesus was grandest of all, and 
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therefore it is that God has ‘ exalted Him 
above His fellows.” But one of those above 
whom He is exalted was certainly that 
righteous, sceptred boy of Brittany. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘ Saviour, while my heart is tender.” 
Lesson : Luke vi. 27—45. 
Text: ‘The robe of righteousness.” 


Kings, you know, have what they call 
robes of state, raiment made of velvet and 
satin and ermine and bordered with gold. 
Dressed in these, a king is spoken of as 
‘‘the king in his beauty” and “the king in 
his glory.”” You will remember that Jesus 
speaks of the Hebrew king, Solomon, as 
being in “all his glory.” 

God’s line of kings, as God thinks of 
kings, have their robes of beauty too. 
But no tailors, nor gold braid makers, nor 
furriers produce the beauty and glory of the 
stately men who rank as kings in the 
kingdom of heaven. 

Solomon went to shops for his glory- 
raiment, paying to the shopkeepers enormous 
sums of money for it. Fingers made it, 
moths might eat it, thieves might steal it, 
a nail on which it caught might tear it, the 
sun faded it; and when his gala day was 
over, the servants who had put it on him 
in the morning took it off and folded it up, 
all the ermine and velvet and gold, and put 
his ordinary clothes on him, and he was 
changed into a man in a lounge coat, or 
a hunting coat, or dressing gown, and as 
the night came on he got into his bed in his 
nightshirt. All clothes, the dazzling and 
the plain alike, are made, purchased, and 
put on and taken off. They are no part of 
the man. 

But ‘‘ robes of righteousness’”’ are a man’s 
life. They are conduct which God delights 
to honour. The bearing of an admirable 
heart is their vermilion velvet, noble deeds 
are their trimmings of ermine and broidery 
of gold. Loveliness and loveableness, of 
high souls, these are the lines and folds of 
grace of the stately raiment of God’s race 
of kings. 

Nor can their state be put on and off at 
pleasure like that of earthly kings. Itis their 
own inner goodness shining out before men, 
letting men see it as innocently and natur- 
ally and inevitably as the rays of a candle 
let men see them, or the leaves of an opened 
daisy. They do not try to do it, they do not 
guard against doing it; they are simply 





themselves. 
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People may put on an outward appear- 
ance to catch people by seeming of what they 
like to see, but these are no relation to God’s 
nobles. They may be relations of the ass 
in the fable. He somehow got possession of 
a lion’s skin with its bright tawny hair, 
its grand paws, and shaggy mane. And 
thinking it was dress which made the lion 
so royal a beast, the ass put on the 
skin, wrapped its back and head over his 
own, its legs over his legs, its paws over his 
hoofs. For awhile he deceived. So honest 
themselves, the timid animals of the desert 
never imagined what a fraud he was; so 
he saw them fly before him. But only for 
awhile ; for he brayed, and then, in spite of 
his rugged mane, and powerful paws, and 
bright tawny skin, they all knew that he 
was an ass. Lions’ skins don’t make lions. 
A lion grows its lion’s robe out of its lion’s 
nature. 

So is it with God’s kingly lives. Their 
robes are the outward growth of their 
nature. God is not deceived. 

ZEsop tells that fable of the ass, and 
Jesus tells another fable of a wolf who 
borrowed a much lowlier thing than a 
lion’s skin. It was only a white woolly 
sheepskin, and thus humbly dressed he 
went imto the sheep-fold and looked 
like a sheep, white, and woolly, and gentle. 
But for all that, once safely inside the flock, 
he stuck his teeth into one, threw it down, 
tore it, and tasted some of its delicious 
blood; and the sheep scattered and were 
terrified. Then theshepherd fell to bludgeon- 
ing him, and left him dead, and dragged him 
out of the fold for the vultures to eat; and, 
sorely grieved, tied up the wounds of the 
dazed, torn thing that had been bitten, and 
restored his poor frantic flock to peace and 
safety again. 

That ass was a dishonest ass, but 
only silly. That wolf was a dishonest 
wolf, but it was crafty and cruel. Such is 
every man whose life is not out of an honest, 
open heart. Acting so as to appear kingly 
is after all to play the part of that donkey or 
of that wolf. It may here deceive people, 
but it cannot deceive God; and one day, 
stripped of their robes and cleared of all 
pretensions, they will see themselves as the 
ugly, miserable creatures which, in spite of 
their starry diadems and trappings, God has 
counted them from the beginning. 

Life of deep human goodness growing out 
of a heart of deep human goodness, as 
water-streams out of water-springs, or 
roses out of rose-trees, that it is which 





is the genuine and wondrous raiment of the 
heavenly king. 

What this raiment is you will better see 
in the story of a Hebrew youth who had 
been taken prisoner, and was conveyed from 
his own to a foreign land. He was a 
captive there, but that made little difference 
to him. At home his mother had taught 
him to love and to serve the God of Israel 
and he had brought his heart with him. 
The people of the strange land they took 
him to were heathen. But, though he was 
their prisoner, nothing could induce him to 
adopt their customs. His heart was for the 
true God and his life should be so too. 
Being so (as all simple children of God do 
to men of goodwill) he became slowly and 
surely popular with the king. Then some 
wicked men, who envied his popularity, made 
it their business to get him into trouble with 
the king, and to get rid of him altogether. 
At length they managed their first step; 
they got him into trouble. 

The youth’s name was Daniel. The 
command was given that all men in the 
land should worship an image the king 
had set up, Daniel and all, while the priests 


ministered before it and music played. - 


Daniel is now a great personage in the 
land, yet if he disobeys he will be degraded 
and cast into prison. He did not want this. 
He shrank from it. But he would sooner 
endure that, he would sooner die, than mock 
his own heart. To be good, he must 
displease the people of the country, the 
priests, and the king. Their religion was, 
the royal supremacy. His was, the invisible 
God. He must be honest, and till his 
heart was changed and he believed in 
images, he would not, he could not, change 
his conduct. There was nothing under- 
hand or crafty or sneaking about Daniel. 
Imagine the king’s grief and. amazement at 
the disobedience of one so high im his 
kingdom. But Daniel was thorough and 
honest. His rank in the kingdom was not 
so precious to him as an honest heart. So 
he must go to ‘‘ the burning fiery furnace,” 
the king commanded, to be cast into it. 
Would he change now ? 

_ Those wicked men who had set the trap 
for him did not mean that he should. They 
knew him too well to have any such notion 
of him, and they were right. They had set 
the trap to get him into the fire, and what 
was in their hearts to do came about. 
Daniel could not please the king. His heart 
was God’s; his conduct should be God’s. 
So he was bound and cast into the 
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furnace, And they went off—mean, cruel 
men that they were—thankful that he was 
dene with. They had no longer his grand 
lite to teach them and shame them into how 
to live. They would get their way now, and 
be the greatest in the land, as their fathers 
had been in those long years before Daniel 
came and the king had shown favour to him. 
They could never forget that favour. It was 
all over now, so they thought. 

But you know how the blaze of the fire 
did not burn Daniel, not even his clothes. 
He came out of the furnace. And the king 
they had entrapped into casting him into it 
became serious and alarmed, and even those 
wicked men, though they did not like it and 
were miserable, bowed to the will of the king 
to restore Daniel to his place of greatness in 
the land and the palace. Again, Daniel was 
still himself, and prayed to his childhood’s 
God as he had done in his home with his 
mother before they made him a captive. 
He wore a robe of righteousness because he 
had a heart of righteousness. 

So the robe of righteousness is a life in 
which there is nothing dark, or selfish, or 
sneaking, or base, because there is nothing 
of that sort in the innermost heart. That 
is the robe of God’s race of kings. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Every morning the red sun.” 
Lesson : James i, 1—12. 

Text: ‘‘ Thy Throne, O God, is for ever and ever,” 

I want you now to think of that kind of 
throne which is a throne for ever and ever. 
The hills will crumble away, the blue sky 
will be no more, time itself shall cease ; but 
there is a throne, and there are servants of 
that throne, which will never cease. Their 
joy and glory will be for ever. That throne 
may be seen to-day. Let us see it. 

It is not made of precious stones or of 
costly woods, or of ivory or silver or gold. 
It is made of hearts—live, human hearts. 

You will remember how the boys of 
Galilee, who-had come up to Jerusalem at 
the Passover-feast, shouted their royal 
welcomes to Jesus, and honoured Him with 
the childish honours of a king of children. 

You will remember, too, how the priests 
of the Temple were very angry with them. 
They had vexed the priests much as if 
they -were little thieves breaking into the 
treasury and stealing riches that belonged to 
them. In such a sacred place happy, 
huzzaing boys seemed to them far worse 
than pharisees, who came to it with great 
gifts, sounding a trumpet before them, and 





hypocrites, who got their reputation for 
piety (just as the mountebanks got theirs 
for cleverness) by their tricks at the corners 
of the streets, making prayers. Both these 
kinds of men were favoured by the priests 
because they turned a penny bythem. But 
the priests did notfavour children. Children 
had no money to give; and whether they 
had simple hearts, and honest voices, and 
heaven-taught songs, or were mere noisy 
rabble, it was all the same to the priests; 
they must go; they had no_ business 
there, they or their songs. If the temple 
wanted music there were regularly - paid 
people with instruments to make it, to be 
heard morning and evening on week-days ; 
and four times a year, at the great seasons, 
there were special festivals. What more 
could people need in the way of temple 
music ! 

Into that music of those happy children 
they broke, indignant and enraged, and put 
it down, and we never hear it again. The 
boys went out in alarm and silence. Now 
those children’s hearts were a throne of 
Jesus, and those priests tried to turn Him 
out of it. 

Jesus was their King. He had been on 
earth just thirty-three years. He was there 
from heaven. His body had been born in a 
cattle shed on the slope of Bethlehem. In 
His infancy He had run about the streets 
of Nazareth, glad and pure as sunbeams 
and winds which played among the palm- 
trees and grasses of its hills, under the 
bright blue sky. His house was a village 
carpenter’s. But though Jesus was only 
three-and-thirty years old, His spirit, that 
which made the deportment and behaviour 
and ways which so charmed and raised 
the children who sang of Him, was 
older than the temple, the city, the hills, 
even older than the world itself. He 
was just what God is and was and ever 
shall be, ruling the earth and sky and 
sitting enthroned of angel hearts eternally 
in heaven. No two daisies are more alike ; 
no two stars are more alike than were the 
Jesus those priests were despising and those 
boys were praising and the God of heaven. 

Yet this Jesus, here, on earth, with no 
difference between Him and God, had no 
friends but a few fishermen, and no praises 
but of a few boys, which they had learnt to 
sing by simply knowing Him and His 
enlivening loveableness. 

As He lived mostly in the north part of 
the kingdom, and had no means of getting 
about but His feet, the children who saw 
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Him most and loved Him best were northern 
children. The farthest He ever went 
from His favourite place was Jerusalem, 
where His people went to festival and fair, 
and where the great temple of the land was. 
This important city always seemed holy to 
the children of the north where He mostly 
lived. They thought God was always in 
Jerusalem. They thought of sunshine and 
the sea, and fruits and parents, as in their 
northern home—but the God of the land 
lived in Jerusalem. 

And there, by that hoiy Jerusalem, all of 
a sudden there appeared that light of their 
life, the Jesus who awakened them to 
blessedness, and moved sweet, strong 
thoughts of heaven in them. He had been 
long away from them—to see Him again 
seemed like looking on “the king in his 
beauty and the land that is afar off.” 
They had often seen Him while they 
were in Galilee lanes and streets, with 
earth’s unlovely people hurrying and fuss- 
ing around them, and their own young 
hearts were struggling with evil ways. 
Now they saw Him at a holy-day, at a 
festival at the holy city, and they were 
merry with angels’ mirth and sang snatches 
of heavenly songs, paying no heed to any- 
thing but Him ; He was chiefest among ten 
thousand. They were not far off God, and 
they liked it, and sang on Olivet, and meant 
to keep it up in the streets of the city, and 
went into His temple singing still, and the 
temple priests were unkind to them. They 
were glad in Jesus, but they were soon 
made miserable in the priests. 

Shortly after, they heard that the priests 
who had grumbled at them had killed 
Him—had crucified Him with thieves! I 
can fancy I see many of them here and 
there, alone, lying face downwards in the 
grass under some shady tree, wetting the 
grass and the ground with their tears that 
the morrow would come but never more 
would it bring Jesus. He was dead. And 
they remembered His beauty, and grew sad 
till they were taught that He was not dead 
but alive, and alive for evermore, enthroned 
in heaven. 

He had had a throne there before He 
came down here, and here their own young 
hearts had made a throne for Him. And 
now He had gone back to the place 
where He was before, and had a throne in 
heaven, but He held His throne in them 
too. 

And ever after, they thought of heaven as 
just like Galilee. As they grew up to their 





places in the homes and market-places of 
old Galilee villages and towns the thought 
of it gladdened them. That shining sun 
now lighted them along their way to another 
world. This world was but half their world ; 
the brighter world, to come, was where 
He was. There was a Galilee on either 
side of the dividing line—a Galilee where 
Jesus had been, and a Galilee where Jesus 
was now. The hills and dales, with their 
corn fields and palm groves and pretty old 
towns, were here below. The beautiful Friend 
of their childhood and the fields and city of 
the eternal life, these were what remained 
above ; and death was the gap in the hedge 
between the two, through which they would 
soon pass to be once more and for ever with 
Him. That is the story of their King and 
His throne for ever. 

Yet Jesus did not look like a King at all ; 
much less did He look like a King for ever. 
So have little care about dress, your own or 
other people’s. We are not used to thinking 
of plainly dressed people as kings. Yet our 
own fathers, and mothers, and sisters, and 
brothers, and friends, and acquaintances 
may all belong to the rank of nobles and 
princes in the kingdom of God. Clothes are 
thought nothing of there. If thought and 
deed are unselfish, if love is large, and pure, 
and free, the kingly strain is in us, though 
we lie on a miserable bed of straw in a ruined 
stable. 

I want you to read the Gospels as the story 
of God’s King. Slowly, as you read, more 
each year of your life, you will perceive the 
spirit of their hero ; slowly you will come to 
understand what kind of a ‘“‘ sceptre’’ His 
sceptre is, what is the magic in Him that 
moves and sways people and gives Him 
authority over them ; slowly you will under- 
stand what is His royal ‘‘ robe,’’ how spot- 
less, and fair, and all-glorious it is; slowly 
you will see how deep in human hearts His 
throne is founded, and how His courtiers 
are simple, godly folks, men, women, and 
children who, of gratitude and admiration 
and love and of sheer joy in doing it, serve, 
and worship, and adore Him, and find un- 
speakable wealth of life in doing it. 

Then you need only to lift up that picture 
you have got in your mind of Jesus and His 
friends to heaven to understand what a 
‘‘ throne ’’ is, as God counts a throne, and 
what it is which will last longer than the 
throne of Cesar or of our own Queen; and 
what is greater than all the thrones the 
world contains—the throne of the Friend and 
Guide and Saviour of man. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 


A NEW CONVALESCENT HOME. 


[HE anonymous benefactor who has placed 

£100,000 in the hands of trustees to establish a 
new Convalescent Home in connection with the 
London hospitals, has shown himself wise as well 
as generous. He has marked the weak point in 
our means for coping with disease, and has done 
his best to make good the deficiency. His original 
plan, could he have carried it out—if five or six 
others as rich and as munificent as himself had 
joined in the work, giving £50,000 apiece—would 
have been still more effective ; but even as it is, 
and though one of our great hospitals could keep 
the Home full of patients from January to 
December, the gift will be a wonderful gain to 800 
or 1,000 sufferers every year. It is during recovery 
that the dangerous time comes for the poor. So 
long as they are in the hospital, they have skill and 
care to aid them; all arranged for ease and 
comfort ; proper food, and plenty of it ; but when 
once they are well enough to be discharged, the 
difficulty begins, and too often instead of getting 
strong and robust, they go out to die. A few 
weeks—even a few days—in a Convalescent Home 
will often carry them safely through. Itis by the 
growth of such institutions as this, and by the 
spread of such organisations as that established 
by Mrs. Higginbotham, whose work is described 
in this month’s Memorial Record, that we can 
really measure our advance in civilisation. 


PROFIT-SHARING AND TRADES UNIONS. 


For several years past the system of ‘ Profit- 
Sharing ” has been put forward as the one great 
solution for all the difficulties and disputes of in- 
dustry. Once adopted, we were told, it will work 
miracles, reconcile the conflicting interests of 
masters and men, and bring on the reign of 
economic peace. In too many cases experience 
has proved the reverse. The old struggle has con- 
tinued with the same bitterness of temper on both 
sides, and the system has been abandoned in 
despair. The cause of failure, as Professor 
Nicholson shows in the Contemporary Review, in 
an article remarkable for fairness as well as power, 
is that we have expected too much from the 
system, and by expecting too much have been led 
to set it up on a false foundation. It has been 
used as a weapon against Trades Unions, and 
Unionism proving the stronger has shattered the 
force that assailed it. Up to a certain point, 
and within fixed limits, the system may render 
admirable service. When a labourer has a direct 
interest in the results of his labour, his work will 





improve both in quality and quantity. He will 
put his heart and his head into the task. But 
under any conditions, the share of the profits he 
will receive in the shape of ‘‘ bonus” will always 
be small as compared with his weekly wages; and 
an increase or a reduction thereof will always be of 
greater importance to him than a rise or fall in 
the bonus. But the rate of wages at once in- 
volves the old antagonism of interests, and in that 
struggle the workmen can succeed only by com- 
bined action. They are powerless without such 
organisation as their Unions supply, and the 
moment thay have to make their choice between 
Unionism and Profit-Sharing, the failure of the 
latter is inevitable. They will never surrender a 
greater gain on the chance of securing a less, and 
the struggle now going on in London is but one 
example of a battle that has been fought over and 
over again in other parts of the country. 


AN IMPORTANT CONFERENCE. 


A conference of a new and important kind has 
recently been held by a few leading men among 
Churchmen and Nonconformists, with the object 
of promoting Christian Union ; and, although no 
immediate practical results can be expected, the 
influence of such discussions must inevitably have 
a powerful effect in the long run. Abandoning 
the order usual in such proceedings, the Con- 
ference set itself in the first place to find out the 
points of agreement between the two parties re- 
presented in the meetings, and to see how far they 
could unite in defining the essential conceptions 
of Faith, Morality, Discipline, and Worship, and 
in formulating their theories of the Christian 
Sacraments and the Christian Ministry. The 
method was certainly justified by its fruits; for 
although the Conference included men belonging 
to such different schools of thought as Canon West- 
cott, the Rev. Charles Gore—the Head of the 
Oxford Pusey House—and Canon Medd, on the 
one side; and Dr. Reynolds, Dr. Paton, and Dr. 
Allon, on the other, in the main lines of discus- 
sion there was practical harmony. The chief 
points of divergence related to the Sacraments 
and the Ministry, the Nonconformists being un- 
able to admit the Divine institution of a threefold 
Ministry, and the necessity of Episcopal ordina- 
tion, rejecting also the reception of the Sacra- 
ments as the essential condition for the indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit, and as efficacious to a certain 
extent, even in the absence ofa genuine Christian 
faith and life. Of course, the gulf is deep and 
broad enough even still to make union impossible ; 
but when once antagonists can be led to discuss 
the terms of peace, and to seek after it, peace 
soon or late is usually attained. 
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II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
DIFFICULTIES ABROAD. 


The Foreign Office must find its hands full of 
work just now. The great questions that stir 
the repose of nations are hard enough to deal 
with, but the lesser grievances that affect classes 
or individuals often give still more trouble and 
with even less result. At the present moment 
France and America supply the chief causes of 
complaint. In the United States there is a re- 
solute determination to protect native industry 
by the exclusion of foreign labour; in France the 
government, bent upon increasing the military 
power of the Republic, is forcing foreign residents 
to become citizens against their will, In both 
eases the hardship inflicted is far from slight. A 
house of business in London or Berlin may not 
send a paid agent or traveller across the Atlantic 
to look after its interests. A College cannot im- 
port a Professor, nor a Church invite a Pastor, 
from Europe, without breaking the law. Ifthere 
is work to be done there, it must be done by an 
American, and any stranger rash enough to 
accept an engagement must take his chance of 
being sent back home by the first boat. In 
France the grievance is different. When two 
generations successively have been born in French 
territory, a new law direets that, whatsoever 
may be the nationality of the father, the son 
shall be counted as a citizen of the Republic, and 
as such be liable to the conscription. He will 
have no option, and the law, allows no exceptions. 
If he seeks escape by flight, he can never return. 
He will have to make his choice once for all be- 
tween the traditions of patriotism and the ties of 
business, interest, and affection, that bind him to 
the land in which he lives. For hundreds of 
German and English families the alternative is 
hard and cruel. 


BARBARISM IN THE EAST. 


In spite of all the changes which the last 
century has seen, an impenetrable barrier still 
seems to rise between East and West. Russia 
and Turkey are still cut off from the rest of 
Europe, and the new standards of justice and 
humanity are still quite unknown in their 
dominions. Every month brings some new tale 
of cruelty and tyranny, and there is little to 
choose between the barbarous rivals. At Con- 
stantinople Moussa Bey, who is known by all the 
world to have perpetrated unspeakable cruelties 
on the Armenian Christians, has been solemnly 
acquitted after a trial in which the very forms of 
justice and law were openly set aside. In Crete 
the reign of terror still prevails, and the Governor 
is using all the forces at his command to crush the 
prevailing faith of the island. Russia, also, is still 
carrying on a certain amount of religious perse- 





cution among the Lutherans of the Baltic pro- 
vinces ; but all other atrocities have been for the 
time thrown into the shade by a terrible 
massacre of prisoners on their way to Siberia, in 
which not only rough, ignorant soldiers, but an 
official of high rank, were directly and imme- 
diately concerned. To complete the tragedy, 
after the slaughter a court-martial was held, not 
on the murderers, but on their victims, and several 
of those who had escaped bullet and bayonet were 
ruthlessly put to death. So long as these un- 
wieldy empires hold together, these atrocities 
are sure to continue. Officials must be left to act 
with a free hand, and supported whether right or 
wrong, if the fabric of government is to be main- 
tained. A complete collapse in either case might 
bring about a better state of things, by splitting 
up the parts into states of manageable size, and 
giving them the chance of establishing a juster 
and gentler system. 


A BOLD SUGGESTION. 


The attempt now being made in India to estab- 
lish an old iniquity under a new name, will 
certainly fail; but it may possibly lead to other 
changes of a most important kind. As regards 
the disease that comes from vice, there is the 
saddest contrast between the condition of the 
European garrison and the native troops. The 
figures returned every year tell their own tale ; 
nothing can refute their eloquence. In utter 
despair, many among the official ranks, and still 
more outside, are beginning to ask themselves 
seriously whether enforced celibacy should not 
and cannot be abolished in our Indian army. In 
such a change lies the one possible remedy. The 
Indian Churchman, with its usual fearlessness, 
insists that if according to public opinion in 
England celibacy is dangerous for 10,000 clergy, 
it must be a positive curse for 50,000 soldiers, and 
the Bombay Guardian, considering the question 
from another point of view, argues that while the 
change would necessarily involve a large addi- 
tional cost in maintaining our troops, we should 
at the same time save in many ways. The period 
of service would at once become longer, the cost 
of incessant transport would be reduced, fewer 
hospitals would be required; and if our troops 
were in sound health, we might find a smaller 
force sufficient for our purpose. The change will 
not come at once, but all such discussion brings it 
nearer, 


IIIl.—_THE MISSION FIELD. 
HOW THE MONEY IS SPENT. 


The Financial Secretary of the Church Mission- 
ary Society, as in former years, has again analysed 
the expenditure, and publishes the results in a 
form which will be simple and intelligible, evento 
those who have no head for figures. The tables 
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show how much of every sovereign received by the 
Society was spent in each part of its work. The 
proportion available for actual missionary enter- 
prise has steadily increased during the last three 
years, from 15s. 104d. in 1887 to 16s. 54d. in 1889 ; 
the saving has been made in the cost of collec- 
tion and administration, and in the allowances 
granted to retired missionaries, their widows and 
orphans. Among the various fields of labour, 
India absorbs by far the largest proportion of the 
income, receiving 7s. 2d. in every £1, as compared 
with 6s. 7d. in 1887. Africa, on the other hand, 
gets only 2s. 64d.; China, 1s. 7d.; and North 
West America 1d. less. The expenditure in 
Japan is steadily rising, and may be expected to 
increase still further. The plan followed in these 
tables is an excellent one, and it would be a real 
service if other societies would publish similar 
returns for the sake of comparison. 


THE STRUGGLE AT MARE. 


Badly as the French Government has behaved 
to Mr. Jones and the Protestant natives of Maré, 
it has, at any rate, been wise enough to refuse to 
re-open the case. The missionary has been 
expelled, and it would be a mere mockery to bring 
him to trial after sentence has been passed and 
inflicted. With all the records and correspondence 
before us, extending back over a long series of 
years, it is easy to see who are really responsible 
for the troubles on theisland. Nine years ago the 
English Consul, who had been directed to enquire 
into the matter, wrote to Lord Granville, saying 
that the native troubles are entirely fomented by 
the priests, and that until the French authorities 
remove them from the islands, and allow the 
natives to settle their tribal differences in their 
own way, peace is not to be expected. All that 
has happened since the warning was written has 
confirmed its truth. However, in spite of all 
their efforts, the French are not making much 
way in Maré. They have bowed to the bidding 
of the priests; Mr. Jones has been driven out; a 
French Protestant pastor, appointed by the 
Government, has been set.in his place. But the 
people will have nothing to do with him. They 
absolutely disregard the law which forbids them 
to assemble for worship, and gather by hundreds 
in temples ready-made by nature for their use. 
Persecution will not daunt their courage. One 
who has‘stood in these caves, has listened to their 
praise and prayer, and shared the symbols of 
Christ’s dying love with these brave souls, rightly 
entreats our sympathy for those who are fighting 
the old battle of free Faith far away in those 
Southern seas. 


MORAVIAN MISSIONS TO LEPERS. 


The little pamphlet written by the Rev. J. La 
Trobe, and now republished by the London 
Association in aid of Moravian Missions, should 





serve to draw attention to the wonderful work 
which Moravian Missionaries have carried on for 
nearly seventy years among untold suffering and 
degradation. Without any desire to disparage 
the labours of any other organisation, it is safe to 
say that the Moravians stand out before the 
world unrivalled for devotion of this special kind; 
and in all the annals of heroism few can match 
them. The main part of their work has been done 
in Jerusalem and in South Africa. For forty-five 
years their missionaries at the Cape lived among 
the sufferers, first on the mainland and then at 
Robben Island, sorrowfully and reluctantly re- 
tiring when the Colonial Government with 
supreme ingratitude appointed a chaplain of the 
English Church to take the oversight in their 
stead. The account published a few months ago— 
to which the pamphlet generously makes no 
allusion—of the present state of the island shows 
how much the lepers have lost by the change. 
One very remarkable fact is mentioned in the 
pamphlet, that out of more than twenty-five 
Moravians who have devoted themselves to work 
amongst lepers, not one has taken the disease. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 


THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


On those who hoped even against hope that the 
life, so unexpectedly spared a few months ago, 
might yet be prolonged for years of quiet but 
fruitful labour, Dr. Lightfoot’s death has fallen 
asa heavy blow. The rich stores of learning still 
left to be given to the world will never be un- 
sealed now; but enough has already been ac- 
complished to make the Bishop’s name for ever 
memorablein the history of the English Church. 
His Episcopate was successful ; all that his friends 
had ventured to hope was realised to the full. His 
clergy loved and honoured him. He has left his 
mark deeply set on the religious life of the North ; 
generosity calling out generosity, and devotion in 
the leader meeting its true response in those who 
follow. But his great work was not in new 
churches rising on every hand; not even in the 
bands of loyal helpers who gathered round him ; 
but in the renewal and strengthening of faith in 
Christianity as a historical religion. When Dr. 
Lightfoot first began his task, the tide of criticism 
threatened to make a clean sweep of the New 
Testament literature. Gospels and Epistles 
seemed almost submerged and swallowed up ina 
swelling angry sea. German scholars had ana- 
lysed, argued, speculated, and theorised, till but 
little of the original fabric was left. They felt 
themselves supreme, and bade defiance to the 
world. The hearts even of devout men failed 
them for fear. Dr. Lightfoot met these hostile 
critics on their own ground, witha learning equal 
to their own, a calmness which they could not 
rutile, and a courage that never failed. His one 
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concern, as they soon discovered, was for facts; 
and any theory, however ingenious, that would 
not bear that test, he shattered with quiet and 
ruthless strength. Others rallied to his side, buthe 
was the leader, the inspiring force ; and, to quote the 
words of Canon Liddon, it was he more than any 
other man ‘‘ that rolled back an assault upon the 
New Testament more formidable, in many 
respects, than any to which the title-deeds of our 
holy religion have been exposed since the first 
days of Christianity.” The editions—alas! too 
few—of St. Paul’s Epistles, his great work on 
Ignatius, and the articles—treatises they might 
be called—contributed by him to Dr. Smith’s 
Dictionaries of Christian Biography and Antiqui- 
ties, will long serve to show what he was as 
scholar and thinker. He had never spared 
himself, and the strain of the Pan-Anglican 
Congress coming at a time when he was uncon- 
sciously suffering from a serious complaint, broke 
him down. He knew that his strength was spent 
—knew, as none other could, all the possibilities 
of service still remaining unfulfilled, all his plans 
for further usefulness. But he did not grieve; he 
accepted his lot with resignation and calmness. 
His words about his illness, spoken in his last 
address to his Diocesan Congress, impressive in 
their simple dignity even then, have a new 
fulness of meaning now :—‘‘I did not regret it 
then, and I do not regret it now. I should not 
have wished to recall the past, even if my illness 
had been fatal. For what after all is the indi- 
vidual life in the history of the Church? Men 
may come and men may go*-individual lives float 
down like straws on the surface of the waters till 
they are lost in the ocean of eternity; but the 
broad, mighty, rolling stream of the Church 
itselfi—the cleansing, purifying, fertilising tide of 
the River of God—flows on for ever and ever.” 


MARY ORRELL HIGGINBOTHAM. 


Anarticle in the Glasgow Herald, above the well- 
known initials of the Editor of Good Words, com- 
memorates a life spent in the noblest of human 
ministries—the relief of disease and pain. Mrs. 
Higginbotham, who passed away a few days ago, 
had devoted herself for many years to nursing 
among the poor. She was born to wealth, and 
comfort, and ease, but her heart was elsewhere, 
and in spite of a constitutional weakness of the 
heart, which in the end proved fatal, she gave 
herself up to her vocation. After a period of pre- 
liminary training in the Western Infirmary, she 
associated herself for a time with Miss M‘Alpine’s 
nursing home, but eventually, seeing a wider 
field of work open before her, founded, with the 
help of friends, the institution now known as the 
Glasgow Sick Poor and Private Nursing Associa- 
tion. Ite first beginnings were humble. Only 
one district nurse was employed, and during the 





year 1876 only 100 cases were treated. Now the 
enterprise has so grown and developed that the 
staff includes twenty-three nurses, who deait 
with 1,727 cases during last year. In seven years, 
the period covered by the reports, no less than 
15,000 cases have been attended to. This actual 
positive work, which can be set down in figures, 
is important enough ; it represents the lifting of 
terrible burdens and the alleviation of endless 
pain. But the indirect influence of such an 
association is greater still, exceeding all the pos- 
sibilities of calculation. For when a trained 
nurse goes out among the homes of the poor, she 
teaches by example wherever she goes how to 
keep the house healthy, how to make food 
wholesome and palatable, how to lessen suffering, 
and to cope with disease. When Mrs. Higgin- 
botham began her work, Glasgow was singularly 
destitute of such help as this, and if the state of 
things is wonderfully changed for the better now, 
it is mainly through the devotion and sympathy 
of those she gathered round her. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


To few men is it granted to be so happy in 
their death as it was to Robert Browning. After 
years of scorn and neglect, he had lived long 
enough to see the world catch his thought, take 
it into their heart, and welcome it with gratitude 
and joy. His message to men, though delivered 
in another form, was in reality and essence that 
of the Bishop of Durham—‘‘ I bid you. hope” ; 
one spoke to the heart, the other to the brain. 
To many of us, Browning is the greatest poet of 
our generation, in spite of defects in form and 
method, because we owe him most. He had the 
supreme poetic gift of ‘‘seeing the infinite in 
things ”—in man’s sorrows and sufferings, in his 
hopes and fears, in his struggles and failures, 
even in his sins. He was above all others in 
his time the poet of the human heart. As he 
wrote of another, ‘‘he dug where he stood.” 
Give him a soul, however base, foul, or degraded, 
and that was enough for him. But if he began 
with man, he always ended with God. From 
first to last his poetry discloses granite rocks of 
faith breaking through the surface above and 
reaching down into the depths beneath. The 
same note vibrates in his earliest and the latest 
poems; in Paracelsus, written when he was 
twenty-three—-‘‘God! Thou art Love. I build 
my faith on that”—and in those latest lines 
which give us the living portrait of a man as— 


‘¢One who never turned his back, but marched breast 
forward, : 

Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would 
triumph, 

Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 

Sleep to wake.” 
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REX RAYNOR, ARTIST. 
By SILAS K. HOCKING. 


AvTHoR oF ‘‘ HER Benny,” “ For ABIGAIL,” “ REAL Grit,” ‘“‘TREGEAGLES HEAD,” ETC.; ETC. 


CHAPTER I.—THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 


‘*Tll masters good, good seems to change 
To ill with greatest ease ; 
And, worst of all, the good with good 
Is at cross purposes,” —Faber. 


EVER had right appeared so difficult 
before. Never had wrong seemed so 
full of promise as now. Indeed, to Jane 
Raynor’s darkened and bewildered sense, 
right and wrong might have changed places, 
and judgment and conscience dropped out of 
existence altogether. She had been in 
trying circumstances before—many times, 
in fact, and oft; for with an ailing family 
and a small and precarious income, life had 
not been all a bed of roses; a bed of thorns 
would perhaps more truly describe it. Still, 
in the past, right had always seemed right— 
had always commended itself to her judg- 
ment and conscience alike; while duty, 
however difficult, had ever lain clear and 
distinct before her. 

Now, however, it was no longer so. At 
the moment our story opens she was seated 
in a low rocking chair with a look of horror 
in her eyes. Across her knees lay a month- 
old baby, upon whose pure and gentle face 
death had unmistakably set its seal. At her 
feet was a cradle, in which was another babe 
of about the same age, apparently in perfect 
health and fast asleep. 

The children were not twins, nor in any 
way related to each other. The child in the 
cradle was her own; that upon her knee 
the firstborn of Jonas Brown, Esq., J.P., 
and his young wife, May. Poor Mrs. Brown 
was still lying at the point of death, and 
the doctors were almost despairing of her 
recovery. The one thing that seemed to 
hold her to life was the little child, whom 
she had hardly strength to see, much less to 
nurse. But every day she whispered her 
enquiries for its welfare, and when she 
learned he was well and growing, she would 
smile sweetly and close her eyes again. 

The doctors who attended her suggested 
that Mrs. Raynor should be asked to nurse 
the infant along with her own, and, for 
sake of the large pay that was offered, Mrs. 
Raynor readily acceded to the request. 
And so it came about that the son and heir 
of the rich banker was taken to the home of 
the poor artist, and laid in the arms of his 
wife. 

xXIX—11 





Jane Raynor was a good woman ‘in the 
main ; a little fretful, perhaps, and given to 
melancholy; but that was scarcely to be 
wondered at. Life had gone hardly with 
her of late. Money had been scarce, her 
husband had been ill, and the children cross 
and unmanageable, and so the advent of her 
youngest born had brought no joy with it. 
Indeed, if the truth must be told, the little 
fellow was not wanted. He came when 
there seemed no room for him, and no 
means for his maintenance. John Raynor 
was confined to his bed at the time with an 
acute attack of bronchitis, brought on by 
sketching out of doors in the teeth of a keen 
East wind. 

He was a brave man, patient, true, and 
uncomplaining. It had been a great.grief to 
him that his pictures had not sold, and that 
in consequence the wolf of want seemed ever 
howling about the house. For himself, he 
did not mind so much, but it troubled his 
heart sorely to see his wife so worried and 
vexed, and to note how rapidly her good looks 
had faded under the stress of hard times. 

He was too ill to notice the child when it 
was born. The old woman who acted the 
part of nurse brought it to his bedside, but 
the effort of raising himself to look at its 
little puckered face brought on a fit of 
coughing, and so he scareely saw it. 

‘“‘Tt’s only a little ’un,”’ said the old 
woman ; “but it’s in a big world, an’ so 
there’s plenty of room for it to grow in.” 

‘I’m most anxious about Jane,” he 
struggled to say. 

‘“‘ Oh, she’s a-goin’ on all right,” was the 
cheerful answer ; ‘‘ so don’t you never fear, 
but make haste an’ get well yourself.’’ 

‘‘ T’lltry,” he answered witha feeble smile, 
and then he found himself alone again. 

Jane Raynor was up and about before her 
husband. ‘ Poor folks cannot afford to 
waste their time in bed,’’ she explained to 
the doctor, who had remonstrated with her. 
‘‘ Besides, my old nurse had to leave me, and 
so there was no help for it.” 

She took no harm, however; on the 
contrary, she gathered strength rapidly when 
she got down stairs, and when, a few days 
later, her husband crept feebly into the little 
sitting room he declared she was looking her 
old self again, in spite of having two babies 
to nurse. 
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He smiled at the splendid hammock- 
cradle, all polished brass and filigree work, 
which stood in a corner of the room and in 
which slept the banker’s child. It seemed 
such a contrast to the well-worn wicker 
bassinette in which his own child lay. 

‘‘You must take care you don’t get the 
children mixed, Jane,” he said to his wife 
playfully ; ‘for really they look so much 
alike that Iam quite sure I should not be 
able to tell one from the other.” 

“You would if you had to wash and dress 
them,”’ she said. 

‘‘Very likely I should,’’ he said, then 
after a pause added, ‘ but really, Jane, this 
is too great a task on you.” 

‘‘T shouldn’t do it but for the pay,’’ she 
said ; “‘ but you know, John, that is very 
acceptable just now.” 

“Yes, I know,” he said a little bit sadly. 
“Tt seems very hard that I should be 
smitten down with illness just when I had 
got a commission to paint a picture, and 
just when money was needed so much.”’ 

‘* Troubles never come singly,” she said 
gloomily. ‘‘ Ours have come in battalions.” 

‘‘ And yet things might have been worse,” 
he replied with a smile. ‘I shall soon be 
at work again now, and you in your new 
capacity will be able to keep the wolf from 
the door until the picture is completed, 
though I do grieve that you have to work so 
hard.” 

‘¢Don’t trouble about me,” she said, her 
face brightening a little. ‘‘I shall be able 
to manage for a month or two without any 
difficulty, and then, think of the money.” 

“That's the pity of it,” he answered. 
‘It worries me that we have to think 
so much about money. I dread the idea 
of painting ‘ pot boilers. ’”’ 

‘‘The pot must be kept boiling all the 
same,”’ she answered, and then the subject 
dropped. 

A few days later John Raynor crept 
feebly up to his garret studio, and tried 
to settle steadily down to work; but it 
was a great effort, and one that almost 
overmastered him. 

So the days passed on, but the picture 


could scarcely be said to grow. John 
remained in his studio seeing almost 
nothing of his wife or children. But he 


was able to do no work that was worthy 
the name. 

Then came that fatal afternoon on which 
our story opens. John had been so dis- 
heartened with his attempts to work that he 
could scarcely touch his dinner. 





“I’m afraid I shall never succeed with 
the picture,”’ he said gloomily, as hé rose 
from his seat to retrace his steps to his work- 
room. 

‘* Not succeed ?’’ she questioned, looking 
up in surprise. 

‘*] fear not,” he said; ‘‘ my hand seems 
to have lost its cunning.” 

‘Oh! IT hope not,” she replied. ‘ It must 
be because you are still weak and worried.” 

‘* Perhaps you are right,” he said. ‘But 
it is very disheartening nevertheless.” 

When he had gone she sent the older 
children into the garden to play, and then, 
dropping into her rocking chair, she sat for a 
long time staring into the empty grate. 
Life seemed very hard, and the outlook dark 
in the extreme. 

Suddenly a sharp cry from the gilded 
cradle startled her out of her reverie, and 
with a look of alarm upon her face she 
rushed to the corner and took the child 
up in her arms, and then dropped again 
into her rocking chair. 

She saw that something serious was the 
matter, though she never dreamed of it 
having a fatal termination. The attack, 
which proved to be syncope, was but of 
short duration. Almost before she knew 
what had happened, the child lay still and 
lifeless across her knees. 

For a moment she was too horrified to 
move or even to speak. Then thoughts 
began to chase each other through her 
brain at lightning speed, and a terrible 
picture of pain, poverty, and reproach rose 
up before her. 

Would Squire Brown believe she had 
taken proper care of his child? Would 
he not charge her with neglect, and in his 
grief and disappointment might he not say 
cruel things which would rankle in her 
heart to the end of her life ? 

And then there was his young wife. It 
would mean death to her. All her hope of 
life had centred in this little babe. For its 
sake she had held on to existence with a 
tenacity that had surprised the doctors. 
But she would die now; the link that 
bound her to earth was broken. When 
they conveyed to her the tidings that her 
baby boy was dead, it was easy to predict 
what would happen. 

“Oh, I know the shock will kill her,” 
Jane Raynor said to herself, ‘and then 
they will blame me.” 

Then she began to think of her own 
future. The two guineas a week for nursing 
the baby would cease now, and her husband 
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was still unable to work. What should she 
do? There seemed nothing before them 
but starvation. What a prospect for her 
youngest born. Poor little waif! It had 
come into a world of want and privation. 
Better it had never been born. 

Jane Raynor’s face grew hard at the 
thought. Her faith in Providence had been 
very feeble for a long time past. A thousand 
things, it seemed to her, were not as they 
ought to be. Why had this child died ? 
For God to take the child of the rich and 
leave the children of the poor seemed to her 
a terrible blunder. Nay, in the present 
case, it seemed a cruel wrong, for the young 
mother’s life was trembling in the balance 
and a thousand beautiful hopes would be 
shattered by this blow. 

If God had taken her child instead, bitter 
as would have been the grief, she would 
scarcely have complained. In the present 
circumstances, with her husband almost 
helpless and the future so dark and hope- 
less, it would have been a merciful Providence. 
But to take this child for whom there was 
plenty ; to dash its father’s long-cherished 
hope; to end the frail young mother’s life ; 
and to rob her and her husband of the 
pittance on which they were living at 
present; that seemed not merely a mistake, 
but a wrong. 

Then a cry from her own child arrested 
her thoughts for a moment, and she looked 
down into the poor wicker cradle at her 
feet, while a pitiful smile stole over her face. 

‘« My poor bairnie,’’ she said, half aloud, 
“‘T don’t know what is to become of thee. 
Poverty and want must be thy portion 
always.” 

And for answer a smile stole over the 
infant’s face, and it dropped asleep again. 

Then a terrible suggestion stole into Jane 
Raynor’s heart, which swept all the blood 
from her face and left her pale to the lips. 
She glanced swiftly round the room, for she 
seemed hardly certain that.someone had 
not spoken to her. But no one was near. 
She was alone with the two babes. 

But the voice was still in her heart, and 
the suggestion was repeated again. 

‘“‘ Why should the young mother die ?”’ 
the voice said, ‘‘and why should you and 
your children starve? Why should Squire 
Brown be left childless, and all his money 
go to strangers? And why should your 
babe grow up in poverty and want? Is not 
your child as good as his; and has it not as 
good a right to the pleasant things of life ? 
The squire would never know, nor would 





his wife! You have only to say the child 
upon your knee is your own, and place your 
own in the gilded cradle, and all will be 
straight and clear. You will save the 
squire’s hopes from being shattered, and 
spare to him his wife. You will provide for 
your own offspring, and be even paid for 
nursing it.’’ 

‘‘ But it is not right! ’’ Jane’s conscience 
protested. ‘ Well, then, do the right,” 
said the tempter, ‘‘ and see what comes of 
it. You will kill the squire’s wife, and leave 
him a widower as well as childless. You 
doom your own child to poverty, and your- 
self to want and privation.”’ 

‘‘ But I cannot do such a wrong,’’ she 
said, half aloud, with a wild, strange look in 
her eyes. 

“‘ Well, then, don’t,’’ the tempter mocked, 
‘‘and be prepared for all the wrong that 
will follow—the reproach of the squire; 
the knowledge that you might have saved 
his wife and didn’t; the pangs of hunger 
you might have averted and wouldn't do it.” 

“Qh, dear,’”’ she moaned, ‘‘I don’t know 
what is right.” 

‘“‘ Of course you don’t,” said the tempter ; 
“nobody does. Right and wrong are 
inextricably mixed up. Circumstances alter 
cases. What is right to-day may be wrong 
to-morrow. Perhaps the nearest approach 
to right is that which means the greatest 
good to the greatest number.” 

“If that be so,” she moaned, ‘“ my duty 
is clear. But, oh, I do not know. I seem 
to have lost my way in the dark. I ought 
to know what right is; but it seems all 
wrong at present; while wrong is full of 
promise and hope.’’ So she battled with 
herself. But she asked help of no one—not 
even of God. 


’ 


CHAPTER II.—THE WRONG ROAD. 


‘* Sow truth if thou the True would’st reap ; 
Who sows the false shall reap the vain ; 
Erect and sound thy conscience keep ; 
From hollow words and deeds refrain.” — 
Bonar. 
Tuer is an old proverb which says, ‘‘ He 
who hesitates is lost.’ And like many 
another old proverb it contains a measure of 
truth. It is not, however, the whole truth. 
In some ¢ases ‘‘ he who hesitates is saved.” 
The fool is lost because he will not hesitate 
or give himself time to think. Jane Raynor 
hesitated over-long. Had she acted at once, 
before the devil of selfishness and policy had 
had time to bewilder her brain, we should 
have had a very different story to tell, or 
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perhaps no story at all. But she gave 
willing ear to the voice of the tempter, and 
listened to all his suggestions, and the longer 
she listened the more bewildered she became, 
and the more densely beclouded grew her 
moral sense. 

And yet, paradoxical as it may sound, 
could she have hesitated longer she might 
have been saved. Given longer time and 
her judgment might have recovered its 
balance, and conscience secured once more 
its authority. But she had to act when 
her brain was most confused. Ere conscience 
could re-assert itself the deed was done. 

Later in the day an inward voice kept 
repeating, ‘‘Dare you presume to mend 
God’s work? Do the right and leave the 
consequences with Him.”’ But she had done 
the deed then, and the step she had taken 
was irrevocable, at least it seemed so to her. 
Had she wished, she hadn’t the courage to 
retrace her steps. The mental and moral 
struggle she had passed through, though it 
seemed to her to have lasted a long time, 
had in reality lasted only a few minutes. 
The mind works rapidly in moments of 
strong excitement. The babe upon her 
knee was still quite warm. 

In after days she never had a clear 
recollection of the sequence of events. She 
acted like one in a dream, and yet she 
exercised a caution that was an astonish- 
ment even to herself in the days that 
followed. 

A few moments after she had settled 
upon her course of action, John Raynor was 
aroused out of a day-dream by hearing 
her voice calling from the foot of the stairs 
in quick, startled tones. 

John, John, come quickly, baby has a 
fit.” Instantly he dropped his brushes and 
palette and rushed downstairs and into the 
sitting room. 

“Oh, John,” she exclaimed, without 
looking up; “I fear it is all over.”’ 

He came to her side without a word as 
she bent over the wicker-cradle, but he 
remained only a second. ‘TI will fetch the 
doctor,’’ he said, and hurriedly left the room. 

Fortunately the doctor was at home, and, 
without a moment’s delay, hurried off to the 
house, leaving John to follow more slowly. 
Of course he could do nothing; for the little 
waif was beyond his skill. But as it was 
very evident the child had died from 
natural causes, he promised to give a 
certificate of death, and so save them from 
the worry and pain of an inquest. 

“It’s very sad, very sad indeed,” he said 





to Jane Raynor in sympathetic tones ; ‘‘ but 
you must bear up for your husband’s sake, 
and try to think it’s all for the best.” 

Then he walked across to the other cradle 
in the corner, and stood fora moment or two 
with his hands folded behind his back. 
‘‘The young banker seems all right,” he 
said at length, turning to Mrs. Raynor. 

‘* They were both all right half-an-hour 
ago,”’ she said with a gasp; ‘It is terribly 
sudden.”’ 

“Yes, yes,” he said a little absently ; 
*« but such things will happen— will happen.”’ 
He had a habit of repeating the last words of 
a sentence sometimes more than once. 

Jane Raynor did not reply, and the doctor 
took up his hat and gloves and stole quietly 
out of the house. 

‘¢ It’s well it’s her child,’ he muttered to 
himself as he strode away in the direction of 
‘¢Elmwood,”’ the handsome residence of 
Jonas Brown, Esq. ‘If it had been the 
other child it would have killed Mrs. Brown, 
killed her.” And he slackened his pace a 
little while he pulled on his gloves. “I 
must try to get the banker interested in the 
case,” he said half aloud. ‘She ought not 
to have too much worry while she is nursing 
that child. He might pay for the burial of 
the infant, it would be nothing to him, 
nothing to him.” 

And he quickened his pace again. It 
was a lovely afternoon in late April, with 
just enough edge on the wind to make 
walking a pleasure. The sky was almost 
cloudless, and in the plantations which were 
just beginning to burst with green, the song 
of the thrush rose clear and sweet. 

Ten minutes’ brisk walking and Dr. 
Moffat passed through the lodge gates of 
Elmwood, and a moment later came face to 
face with the banker. Jonas Brown was a 
man of about forty-five, rather below the 
medium height, stout and florid. Hisface was 
not by any means prepossessing. Itnarrowed 
upward, as though Nature had been trying a 
new pattern and not with the most satisfac- 
tory results. His extremely heavy jaw and 
square chin seemed out of all proportion 
with his narrow, retreating forehead. His 
eyes were small and set close together. His 
nose short and thick, his voice husky. 

On catching sight of the doctor he hurried 
forward at once. ‘Glad to see you, doctor,”’ 
he said shaking his hand. ‘I’m always 


glad to see you these days, though I think 

Mrs. Brown is going on very well.” 
“ That’s right,’’ said the doctor. 

glad to hear it; glad to hear it.” 


“ec I’m 
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‘Though I may tell you honestly,”’ went 
on the banker, “I shall be very glad when 
we've seen the last of you.” 

‘“‘ Ah, that’s always the way,” said the 
doctor with a smile; ‘ always the way.”’ 
“Sounds ungrateful, don’t it?” 

banker said with a laugh. 

‘Well, you see, we’ve got used to it,’’ 
said the doctor still smiling. ‘But, by- 
the-bye, I’ve just come from the Raynors’.” 

‘“'You have,” the banker questioned 
hurriedly. ‘And the boy? Is he still 
going on all right? I wouldn’t have anything 
’appen to that boy for the world.” 

Theletter“‘h” wasthe banker’s Shibboleth, 
and he occasionally made sad work with it. 

‘The child is quite well, quite well,”’ 
said the doctor; ‘‘ but a sad thing has 
happened to Mrs. Raynor’s own child.” 

‘‘ Indeed!” questioned Mr. Brown looking 
interested. 

“Yes; it was seized with an attack of 
syncope and died in a few seconds.” 

“« Died ?” 

“Yes; it was quite dead when I arrived.” 

‘“Good heavens! If it had been my 
child, doctor! Think of it.” 

‘*T have thought of it, and from every 
point of view it seems a great mercy it was 
their child and not yours.”’ 

‘“‘T should think so,’ said Mr. Brown, 
growing very red. ‘‘ Why, doctor, think of 
it; there aint no comparison.” 

“And yet I feel very sorry for the 
Raynors,” said the doctor; ‘they are very 
superior people. But I fear they are very 
hard pressed for money just now. Even 
the cost of burying the child will be a great 
tax upon them.” 

“‘ Why, look here, doctor, I’ll bear the 
expense myself,” said the banker in a 
sudden fit of generosity. ‘I think I ought 
to do something, perhaps as a kind of thank- 
offering that it wasn’t my boy, don’t you see.” 

‘“‘ Well, yes; it would be a gracious thing 
for you to do under the circumstances,” said 
the doctor with a smile; ‘‘a very gracious 
thing.” 

“Then I'll do it if you say so; and, 
what’s more, I’ll do it well. It shall have 
a brick grave, there now; for, good ’eavens, 
doctor, don’t you see it might havebeen mine.” 

And so it came about that the banker’s 
child was buried at the banker’s expense 
though he was not at the funeral, and when 
the little grave was filled in, the Raynors 
returned silent and tearful to their home, 
and life went on, to all outward appearance, 
as it had gone before. 


the 





Yet to Jane Raynor life could never be 
the same again. She saw clearly enough 
now that she had sinned, and sinned 
deeply, and yet she would not entertain 
the idea of attempting to rectify the wrong 
she had done. On the contrary, she tried 
day by day to justify her conduct to herself, 
and by persistent and determined effort she 
succeeded very largely in stifling the voice 
of conscience. 

The most difficult thing of all was to 
receive money from the ‘‘ Squire ’’—as they 
generally called him—for nursing her own 
child. By no process of reasoning could she 
persuade herself that that was right, and yet 
it was inevitable—it was the earliest penalty 
of her wrong-doing. But she dwelt as little 
on that part of the transaction as possible. 
It was more satisfactory to her to think of 
the squire’s delight in the steady recovery 
of his wife, and the growing strength of his 
boy. 
‘‘T have done no harm to anybody,” she 
kept saying to herself. ‘I have saved the 
life of his wife and made them both happy, 
and provided for baby’s future into the 
bargain, and how that can be wrong it is 
difficult to see.” But she knew she had 
done wrong all the same. 

If it was a wrong to no one else, it was a 
cruel wrong to herself. But she tried not 
to think of that. She felt that she had 
suffered moral damage and deterioration. 
She found no comfort in prayer as once she 
had done, and when she read the Bible, 
instead of finding inspiration as in the old 
days, it kept constantly stabbing her with a 
nameless pain. And so she put the Bible 
aside and scarcely ever turned its pages, 
and prayer was never resorted to either for 
comfort or guidance. 

Her husband was quick to note the 
change in her, but attributed it to totally 
different causes. ‘‘This constant strain 
and anxiety are too much for her,” he said 
to himself again and again. ‘I do wish | 
could free her from all care and worry, then 
perhaps her good looks would come back 
again.” 

She hardly seemed the same person he 
had married ten years before: the bright 
eyed, merry-looking maiden was but too 
surely growing into a hard-featured, un- 
sympathetic looking woman. She rarely, if 
ever, laughed now, and, worse still, seemed 
quite indifferent to his caresses. 

“‘Of course the death of her baby is a 
great blow to her,” he thought. ‘ But she 
will get over that in time.” 
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He could not grieve for the child himself. 
He had seen so little of it that it had had 
no opportunity of getting hold of his heart. 
Moreover, they were so poor just now that its 
removal seemed a mercy rather than other- 
wise. Hence the little grave in the church- 
yard soon slipped out of his thoughts. His 
trouble was not for the dead, but for the living. 

Meanwhile, little Reginald—which was 
also the name of the dead child—continued 
to grow apace, and to delight the household 
with his infantile ways. John felt himself 
growing so fond of the little fellow that he 
knew it would be a pain to part with him 
when the time should come, while the 
mother anticipated the day with perfect dread. 

Very slowly Mrs. Brown’s strength came 
back to her. Sometimes for days and days 
on the stretch she would seem to make no 
headway at all, and Dr. Moffat and his 
assistant would be almost in despair. But 
she had youth on her side and hope, as 
well as an intense desire to live for the 
sake of her babe; and so she falsified all 
the predictions of those who saw her con- 
stantly, and the tide of her life, which 
had ebbed out to its farthest extremity, 
began to flow in again. Slowly, it is true, 
and with many recoils, but still surely her 
strength came back, till at length the 
doctors rubbed their hands gleefully and de- 
clared that she was practically out of danger. 

None outside the walls of Elmwood rejoiced 
so much in her recovery as did Jane Raynor. 
It seemed a justification of her own conduct, 
and yet, if the truth must be told, she 
felt grateful her recovery was so slow. The 
longer the young wife was invalided the 
longer would she be permitted to nurse her 
own child. 

And so the days passed on, all too quickly 
for Mrs. Raynor, and as the time drew near 
when she knew she would have to give up 
her child her longing to keep it became 
more and more passionate and intense. 
She did not dream the babe would have 
held her heart so tightly, or that the pain 
of parting would be so bitter. Truly, sin’s 
harvest had ripened quickly. 


CHAPTER III.—PAYING THE PENALTY. 


‘* Could ye bless him, father—mother, 
Bless the dimple in his cheek ? 
Dare ye look at one another 
And the benediction speak ? 
Would ye not break out in weeping 
And confess yourselves too weak ?”— 
Mrs. Browning. 


Tue joy of the young mother when at 
length the doctor permitted little Rex to be 





brought to her and laid by her side was not 
soon forgotten by those who witnessed it. 
She had promised her husband and the 
doctor that she would be quite calm, that 
she would not excite herself in the least, and 
she was quite sure it would not do her the 
least bit of harm to have her babe for a few 
moments by her side, and press its soft 
dimpled cheek against her own. But how 
could the pent-up love of the mother-heart 
be suppressed, when at length the little 
warm bundle of life was laid close to her 
bosom ? 

She tried to be calm, but every kiss she 
pressed upon the dimpled cheek was like a 
great sob, while her tears fell like rain upon 
the little face. Then she pushed it a little 
from her, and looked at it with eager, hungry 
eyes, as though she would impress its 
every feature upon her memory. Then 
with a low murmur, ‘“ My darling,” she 
cried over it again and almost smothered 
it with kisses. 

Jane Raynor, who had stood by the bed- 
side a little bit awe-stricken at the magnifi- 
cence of the room, and visibly moved by the 
young mother’s transport of joy, sat down 
at length and hid her face in her hands and 
began to cry. 

It was a strange feeling that took posses- 
sion of her, and one the like of which she 
had never experienced before. She could 
not help rejoicing in the young mother’s 
joy. The very pathos of it made her weep, 
and yet through her heart there shot a pang 
of jealousy that almost startled her. 

What right had this woman to weep over 
the babe and call him her own? He was 
not her child. Her child was dead, and she 
was usurping a right that did not belong 
to her. 

For a moment, she was tempted to snatch 
the child from her bosom and rush with him 
out of the room, but she held herself in 
check with a firm hand. This was a part 
of the penalty of her sin, and she must 
abide by it. 

Yet she was glad when the interview was 
over and she found herself back again in 
her own little sitting room, with the child 
snugly asleep in his cradle. 

For several weeks after that she went 
every day to Elmwood, taking little Rex 
with her. Then came the time she had 
The parting could be 


dreaded so long. 
no longer delayed. 

Mrs. Brown was seated by an open 
window in the large cool drawing-room. 
Outside the hot sunshine was shimmering 
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on the green lawn and flashing from the 
still waters of the trout pool which lay 
beyond the garden fence. Scarcely a 
breath of air was stirring, but such as there 
was came into the room laden with the 
perfume of a myriad flowers. 

‘“‘ T have sent for you, Mrs. Raynor,” Mrs. 
Brown began, ‘‘to say I have secured a 
nurse for baby, a most suitable woman in 
every respect. You will understand why I 
have done this. I feel I want my darling 
always near me.”’ 

‘Yes, I quite understand,” said Mrs. 
Raynor with a gulp. 

‘‘Of course, you will come every day 
until he can be weaned completely,” Mrs. 
Brown went on. 

“Yes, I shall be glad to do that,” was 
the answer. ‘It is hard to give him up. 
You can understand my feelings.” And 
Mrs. Raynor began to cry. 

“IT do sympathise with you very much,” 
was the feeling answer, and Mrs. Brown’s 
own eyes became moist while she spoke. 

“You are satisfied with what I have 
done, I hope,” Mrs. Raynor said at length. 

“Oh, yes, perfectly satisfied,” was the 
answer. ‘‘ Indeed, we do not know how to 
be grateful enough for all the care you have 
taken of our darling.”’ 

‘‘He filled my heart after death had 
made the gap,” she said witha sob. ‘Life 
will be very lonely for awhile.” 

‘You must come and see him whenever 
you want to,” Mrs. Brown said consolingly, 
and then the interview ended. 

For many a long day after that, and for 
many a sleepless night, Jane Raynor 
suffered the full penalty of her sin. She 
had said that life would be very lonely, but 
the reality was even worse than her 
anticipations. She missed the winsome 
face of her baby everywhere, and hungered 
for the caress of its soft chubby hands 
with unutterable pain. 

Yet even now no thought of retracing her 
steps ever entered her head, or if so she 
banished it at once. She still persisted to 
herself that she had acted for the best, and 
that in time she would reap the benefit, 
even though now she reaped only pain. 

But even if she herself reaped no benefit 
at all, what advantages would not the child 
reap! While her other children would be 
badly fed and clothed and educated, this 
one would have everything of the best. 
And perhaps, some day, when he grew to be 
a man and was rich and influential, she 
could tell him how she had plotted and 





suffered for his sake, and he out of his 
abundance would give her enough to keep 
her and her husband in comfort all the rest 
of their lives. This little hope would 
obtrude itself, try as she might to check it. 
But he who attempts to amend God’s work 
is a fool for his pains, and the harvest of 
evil can never be good. 

Jane Raynor began to imagine after 
awhile that she was not very welcome 
at the big house. Mrs. Brown was always 
friendly and pleasant; but the purse-proud 
banker was of different fibre, and when he 
happened to be at home she was treated by 
him, she fancied, with marked coldness. 

In truth, Jonas Brown was anxious to put 
an end to her visits. 

‘‘ We don’t want common people ever on 
our doorstep, and constantly caressing our 
son,’’ he said to his wife. 

‘‘T don’t think the Raynors are common 
people exactly,”’ she said deferentially. 

‘‘Not common!’’ he said, dropping his 
heavy jaw. ‘‘ Why, they've scarcely a six- 
pence to bless themselves with.” 

‘‘ T know they are poor,” she answered. 

“Just so; and we cannot ’ave such 
people ever hanging about. Besides, who 
can tell how she may influence the child.” 

‘« Why, he’s only a baby yet,” she said, 
with a smile. 

‘And all the more impressionable,” he 
said. ‘It’s been always a matter of regret 
to me that she nursed him so long.”’ 

‘“‘ Why, Jonas,” she said; ‘‘ I’m sure she 
was very good to him.” 

‘‘Possibly! But people grow on what 
they feed. Funny if he should take after 
her instead of you, wouldn't it?” 

‘¢ Oh, nonsense,” she said. 

‘‘ No it aint nonsense at all; and I would 
like her visits to cease. We can’t be uncivil 
to the woman, but we must discourage her.”’ 
And Jonas marched pompously out of the 
room. 

And so it came about that Mrs. Raynor’s 
visits to Elmwood became less and less 
frequent. And even when she did call she 
did not always see her child. Sometimes 
he was out with the nurse, sometimes asleep 
and could not be disturbed, and when on 
rare occasions she was permitted to take 
him in her arms and kiss his dimpled 
cheeks with passionate love, he was quickly 
taken from her, and she had to return home 
with her heart’s hunger unsatisfied. 

It was a cruel cross for her; far more 
heavy than she had ever dreamed it would 
be; but she made no complaint. She 
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locked up her secret and her sorrow in 
her heart and went her way, but not 
without the hope that her turn would come 
sometime in the future. 

So the days sped on and lengthened into 
weeks, and the weeks grew into months with 
little of change to mark their flight. In the 
home of the Raynors, even with the severest 
economy, the pinch of want was sometimes 
keenly felt, and the outlook was as dreary 
and depressing’ as ever. But at Elmwood 
there was mirth and feasting, for the shadow 
of death which had so long hung over its 
young mistress had been taken away, while 
“the boy,” to quote Mr. Brown, ‘ was 
growing to be a beauty.” 

Nor did the banker go beyond the truth 
in that remark. A bonnier child was not to 
be seen anywhere, though after awhile the 
question ‘‘ who he took after ” became a very 
perplexing one. The banker was fain to 
believe that he took after his side of the 
house. ‘‘ My family has dark eyes and ‘air, 
just like Rex has,’’ he said, a statement no 
one could dispute for the simple reason that 
Mr. Brown’s family was an utterly unknown 
quantity. It was assumed that he had had 
parents, but whether they were living or 
dead no one knew, not even the banker him- 
self. It was supposed he might have 
brothers and sisters, though no one had ever 
seen them. It was understood that he hailed 
from somewhere across the border, though 
he had never shown any disposition to 
return to the place of his birth. He had 
found his way to Liverpool thirty years 
before, with all his worldly possessions tied 
up in a blue check pocket-handkerchief, had 
entered a cotton-broker’s office as errand boy, 
had worked his way steadily up until he knew 
the business better than his master, had 
finally succeeded—though no one knew 
exactly how—in elbowing his chief out of 
the concern and installing himself in his 
place. 

For a few years he had his finger in every 
‘‘cotton corner’’ known, and _ literally 
‘“‘ minted ” money—at least, so it was said. 
But at length, getting tired of ‘‘ cotton,”’ he, 
with one or two other capitalists, started a 
bank, which was known as the “ Imperial 
National and Cosmopolitan Banking 
Company.” It was an “unlimited” 
concern, but as it was understood there was 
any amount of capital at its back, no one 
appeared to have any doubts respecting its 
stability. Indeed, the demand for shares 
was almost unprecedented, and for many 
years they steadily rose in value. 





A year or two later Mr. Brown purchased 
Elmwood, a comparatively modern mansion, 
situated in one of the most picturesque 
parts of Cheshire, and within easy reach of 
the clean and thriving town of Barwich. 
For a long time Elmwood remained without 
a mistress. Not that Mr. Brown was averse 
to matrimony or was insensible to the charms 
of the opposite sex. On the contrary, Mr. 
Brown was particularly anxious to take to 
himself a wife, and to this end had pursued 
his enquiries in many directions and had 
succeeded in obtaining numberless intro- 
ductions. 

But in spite of his immense wealth, the 
ladies fought shy of him. They did not 
object to his money, they objected to him. 
To be the mistress of Elmwood might be an 
enviable position, but to be the wife of 
Jonas Brown was not by any means an 
inviting prospect. 

‘Tt is not so much that he is ugly,” the 
ladies were heard to say; ‘‘as that his 
manners are so detestable.” 

At length, however, to every one’s surprise 
—and particularly to his own—he succeeded 
in persuading gentle May Dearden to accept 
his hand and his fortune, and very soon 
after she was duly installed as mistress of 
his home. 

On the day she became his wife Jonas 
thought his cup of joy was full. But when 
little Rex was born he could scarcely 
contain himself. Following upon that, 
however, had been many anxious months, 
but at length the skies had cleared again 
and now, to all appearance, there was 
nothing to disturb the serenity of his life. 

Perhaps Jonas would have been a little 
better pleased if his son, in feature and 
complexion, had more favoured himself; 
but if so, he did not betray his dis- 
appointment. ‘‘He takes after my family, 
my dear,’’ he said to his wife; ‘ distinctly 
after my family.” 

‘‘T am glad to hear you say so, Jonas,” 
she answered, not knowing what other 
reply to make. 

‘You must admit he does not take after 
you. Notin the least, my dear. You have 
blue eyes and fair ‘air, beautiful ‘air I 
admit, but fair. But my family are all 
dark.”’ 

‘‘So I have heard you say before,”’ she 
remarked. 

‘‘ Yes, they are all dark except me,” he 
said, as he pushed his fingers through the 
bleached stubble that crowned his head. 
‘‘ Rex is a Brown, every inch of him.” 
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“Tt doesn’t matter much what he is so 
long as he is good,” she said, and then the 
subject dropped to be taken up again at 
some future time. 

So the days and weeks sped on and 
lengthened into months, and the months 
grew into years, and the years dragged out 
their slow lengths, while the child grew into 
a youth, and the youth into a young man. 

The Raynors left Barwich while Rex was 
but a child and for many years had been 
completely lost sight of. The banker was 
glad of this. While they remained ‘‘ under 
his nose, as it were,’’ to quote his own 
expression, he felt in some measure bound 
to take an interest in them, and to help 
them if they were in need. But if they 
chose to betake themselves to other parts 
he was not in any way ‘‘obligated’’ to find 
out their whereabouts. 





Moreover, he did not grow more generous 
with growing years, nor did his temper, 
never very sweet, show any signs of im- 
provement. The sight of Jane Raynor’s sad, 
careworn face had been a constant source of 
irritation to him, her very look seemed to 
him like a mute appeal for help, and he 
hated helping people. Why could they not 
help themselves as he had done? The 
blessedness of giving was yet unknown to 
him, because he gave unwillingly. And 
though on several occasions he sent 
assistance to the Raynors, ‘‘a kind of thank- 
offering,” he said, ‘‘ for the care they had 
taken of his son,” in his heart he begrudged 
it all the while. 

Hence their removal from Barwich was a 
positive relief to him, and most devoutly did 
he pray that the place that once knew them 
might know them no more for ever. 


(To be continued.) 





A CHRISTIAN HOSPITAL. 


By THE Rev. H. MONTAGU BUTLER, D.D. 
Master of Trinity College and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambridge. 


‘¢ Himself took our infirmities and bare our sicknesses.”—St. Matt. viii. 17. 


A TOUCHING poem or a moving picture 
is often the best commentator on a 
passage of Scripture : that is to say, it seizes 
on our mind, makes us stop to think and to 
feel, and shows us in those sacred words a 
beauty, or a truth, or a living voice which 
are henceforward part of ourselves. Let me 
give you just one instance of this. 

In the famous gallery of Dresden there is 
@ picture which represents the thanksgiving 
of a Christian family for the restoration to 
health of a little child. How is this thanks- 
giving expressed? How does it get its 
Christian character? How is Christ 
brought into the group as in some way the 
sufferer, the healer, and the object of 
grateful worship ? 

You know how constantly the great 
painters of four or five hundred years ago 
bring before us, in different settings, what 
is called “The Virgin and Child.”’ The 
young Mother holds her Divine, yet most 
human, Babe in her arms, sometimes musing 
in wonder on His person and His destiny, 
sometimes seeming to adore Him herself, 
more often rejoicing with holy joy at the 
worship offered Him by others. 

But here, in this picture at Dresden, the 





thought is different. She holds, indeed, 
a babe in her arms, but the babe is worn 
and wasted with sickness. Below, at her 
feet, are the parents and sister of the little 
one, and among them is a babe, manifestly 
the same in features, but now, by the 
blessing of the great Healer, made per- 
fectly whole. Who, then, is that babe in 
the Virgin’s arms, so withered, so drooping, 
so ready to die? Doubtless the Christ 
Child Himself, but taking the form and 
wearing the very lineaments of the sick. 
In this way the painter has himself read, 
and then tried to interpret, the great 
Christian mystery that the Saviour suffers 
in the sufferings of His little ones; that 
now, as on that memorable day when He 
had ended His sermon on the Mount, He 
lives again the life shadowed forth by the 
Evangelical Prophet; Himself takes our 
infirmities and bears our sickness. 

Christian friends, the more we can grasp 
this thought and see this picture, the more 
shall we feel through life the sacredness of 
sickness. I do not go so far as to say, as is 
sometimes said or implied a little too 
hastily, that it is only the Christian who is 
tender to sickness, and that but for the 
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Christian faith there would be no hospitals. 
Truth does not gain by exaggeration. It is 
useless to deny, it is only they who are of 
little faith who have any disposition to deny, 
that compassion for sickness, and tender 
devotion to the sick, and splendid services to 
the sick by professional men are found in 
our day among not a few whose faith is not 
as ours, and who share, alas! neither the 
Christian’s prayers nor his hopes. God, Who 
is no respecter of persons, is pleased to put 
the spirit of Christian feeling and Christian 
ministration even into those who are not of 
our fold. 

But having made this admission, because 
it is true, and made it ungrudgingly, 
because God cannot grudge a goodness 
which He Himself inspires, let us return 
to what we said a moment ago—that 
in proportion as we grasp with our hands 
and see with our eyes the great Christian 
truth that Christ Himself suffers with 
His suffering servants, in that proportion 
shall we keep our ears _ persistently 
open to the cry and the appeal of human 
suffering. To a Christian, however it may 
be with others, there is no incentive to 
thoughtful sympathy that can compare in 
power with the conviction that where 
sickness is, Jesus, the brother, the sufferer, 
the would-be healer, is there also. We 
gather His mind from what He did. After 
this sermon is finished, read over again just 
the first eighteen verses of the eighth chapter 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel. They are a kind 
of Gospel within the Gospel, the ‘‘ Gospel 
of the body.” The poor suffering characters 
flit one by one over the scene. 

He has come down from the mountain on 
which He has uttered so many words of 
unexpected, and even paradoxical, love and 
wisdom. Great multitudes crowd round 
Him. He is at the foot of the hill, on His 
way (for rest, we must suppose) to ‘‘ His own 
city,” the little town of Capernaum. But 
before He gets there, fresh virtue must go 
out of Him. 

First comes the poor leper, with his 
‘‘ Lord, if Thou wilt, Thou canst make me 
clean.” And immediately his leprosy was 
cleansed. Then, as He just enters Caper- 
naum, the Roman Centurion breaks in upon 
Him with an eager petition, not, indeed, for 
himself, but for his servant who lies at 
home sick of the palsy, grievously tor- 
mented. ‘ His servant was healed in the 
self-same hour.” 

The next case is not leprosy, nor 
palsy, but fever. The mother of Peter's 





wife is laid sick of a fever. ‘‘He touched 
her hand, and the fever left her.’ 

And then, again, as this laborious day 
is drawing to its close, we read that when 
the even was come they brought unto Him 
many that were possessed with devils; and 
He cast out the spirits with His word, and 
healed all that were sick. 

How thoroughly does this brief sketch of 
only a fragment of a day impress upon us 
not the exceptional but the habitual bearing 
of Him by whose holy and tender Name we 
are called! Whatever more He was, whatever 
else was the work which the Father had 
given Him to do, we must at least, if we read 
the Gospels, be certain that to cure bodies, to 
heal sickness, to assuage bodily suffering is 
part, at least, of that mighty and wonderful 
whole, ‘‘the mind of Christ.’’ With this 
conviction deep in our minds, let us come a 
little closely to the charitable work which 
brings us face to face to-day. 

The Addenbrooke Hospital is one of our 
Cambridge institutions of which we are 
proudest. For a hundred and twenty years 
it has been an ever-growing blessing to our 
town. By universal consent it has never 
been so beneficent, so instinct with life and 
promise, so powerful for good as now. It has 
two functions. It is a great home of mercy, 
it is also a magnificent school of medicine. 
This latter function was not always taken 
for granted. 

The historian, Lord Macaulay, is a man 
whose name is honoured in Cambridge. If 
ever a man was naturally pre-disposed to 
believe that good must come out of Cambridge, 
it was Macaulay, for he loved the very name 
of our city. Yet I find that in the January 
of 1851, when visiting the Queen at Windsor 
Castle, he had a short conversation with the 
Prince Consort, then Chancellor of the 
University, on the Regius Professorship of 
Medicine, which was just vacant. ‘“I 
remarked,” says Macaulay, “that it was 
impossibleto make either Oxford or Cambridge 
a great medical school,’ to which the 
Prince replied that Oxford and Cambridge 
were larger towns than Heidelberg, and yet 
that Heidelberg was eminent as a place of 
medical education. Truly, the foreign 
Chancellor showed greater foresight as to 
our destiny than the great Cambridge 
student. Knowing what we do of the 
position now attained by our medical school, 
we find it hard to believe that less than 
forty years ago the creation of such a 
school should have seemed an impossibility 
to one of our shrewdest and least pre- 
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judiced statesmen. But how much was at 
stake ! 

Think, my friends, of what is meant by 
a great Medical School, or rather, let me 
say, of just a little of what is meant. It 
means that a band of our ablest men, the 
flower of their profession, are acting in 
concert, with the definite ambition of 
exploring and fathoming the secrets of 
human suffering, and straining every nerve 
to relieve it. These men form a brother- 
hood. Each knows that he can rely on his 
comrade. They contribute each his well- 
known stock of skill, and stimulate each 
other’s enterprise. Further than this, 
these leaders are not alone. They have 
under them a staff and students—a staff of 
skilled officers competent at any moment to 
step into a post of chief command, and 
students of various ages, some of them 
among the picked men of our University, all 
proud to belong to a famous School, all 
animated by a strong corporate feeling, all 
eager to learn from what they see and hear. 
And what sights do they not see in that 
silent hospital! They see sufferers from 
almost every kind of disease. They see the 
treatment prescribed and carried out by the 
elders whom they trust. In grave cases of 
surgery they see the most delicate and 
difficult operations performed before their 
eyes by the masters of their profession. 

‘“‘T can never forget,’’ says a pupil of that 
great surgeon, Sir Astley Cooper, ‘‘I can 
never forget the enthusiasm with which he 
entered upon the performance of any duty 
calculated to abridge human suffering. 
This enthusiasm he imparted to all around 
him. He was the idol of the School. 
The pupils followed him in troops, listening 
with almost breathless anxiety to catch what 
fell from his lips as he traversed the wards. 
But on the days of operation this feeling 
was wound up to the highest pitch. The 
sight was altogether deeply interesting. The 
large theatre of Guy's Hospital crowded to 
the ceiling, the profound silence on his 
entry, his person so manly and so truly 
imposing, and the awful feeling connected 
with the occasion can never be forgotten by 
any of his pupils.’’* 

And then the operation itself: ‘‘ Rapid in 
execution, masterly in manner, nothing 
hidden from the observation of the pupils, 
no hurry, no disorder, the most trifling 
minutia attended to, the dressings generally 
applied by his own hand.” This is what 
we mean & a ‘* School of medicine.” This 


* Quoted from Bettany’s Eminent Doctors, Vol. I. p. 217. 





is how they learn. They see consummate 
skill acting at a crisis of life and death. 
Further, they hear day by day each improve- 
ment in their art discussed by their chiefs, 
each new discovery first criticised, then 
tested, and then applied. They discuss 
also among themselves, with all the ardour 
and freedom of youth, what are the weak 
points still existing in medical science, 
what are the secrets which have still to be 
wrested from nature by patient thought, 
happy conjecture, careful experiment. This 
is how a Hospital becomes a School. 
Knowledge is thus constantly advancing, 
and of this knowledge, remember, all classes 
have the benefit. If you, or I, or any of 
those we love are struck down by any cruel 
accident; if, again, any organic disease 
attacks us and strikes us down in the midst of 
our days; whatsoever plague, whatsoever 
sickness there be, we have at once at our 
service the trained skill and the practised 
insight which have been called forth and 
matured by the accumulated traditions of 
these great Medical Schools. 

And there is something more. A Medical 
School exists to train not doctors only, but 
nurses. During my own lifetime, what a 
revolution has come about in the whole 
conception of a nurse’s duties! There 
has, indeed, never been a time in the history 
of man—at all events, of civilised and 
Christian man—when good women have not 
done noble service in the private nursery and 
by the private sick bed. But by a “ nurse ” 
we now understand one who has undergone 
a thorough training. She is not the eager, 
ignorant, though kind-hearted recruit, who 
has to learn her drill, as it were, under fire. 
She is, even in early youth, the disciplined 
veteran. She acts and loves to act ‘‘ under 
authority,’’ to listen accurately for the word 
of command, and to carry it out with fault- 
less precision. Her professional spirit, even 
more than her natural kindliness, teaches her 
to control her temper, to be ‘ patient to all 
men,’’ to be specially gentle to young children. 

You know, my friends, that in saying this 
I am describing no imaginary scene. I have 
only in Cambridge to mention the beloved 
and revered name of Alice Fisher to remind 
you of what even one devoted life is capable 
of achieving. You know many of you some- 
thing, at least, of what she did in your midst, 
how, twelve years ago, she established 
in our Hospital a training school for nurses, 
what a power of government she exhibited, 
what a standard she set up for herself and 
others ; and then, after she had left us for 
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the great Hospital in Philadelphia, how she 
gave proof of yet fresh forms of womanly 
nobleness—how, when fire came, she risked 
her life again and again in saving the lives 
of the patients whom she served. Truly, a 
noble and a Christ-like example! One more 
name to take rank among the names that 
consecrate and inspire—the friends of the 
wounded, the consumptive, the palsied, the 
leper—the names that are canonized by 
every church and loved by every people—the 
names that are, in truth, the salt of life, and 
save it from corruption ! 

It has been desired, naturally desired, 
that some memorial of this remarkable 
woman should live in the Cambridge 
Hospital, which owes her so much. Last 
year it was hoped that a sick ward might be 
set apart for the nurses when themselves 
overtaken by illness. The life of a nurse is 
a hard one. When she is ill, she needs 
herself the quiet ministrations which she 
has lavished upon others. It was felt that 
rooms made separate for the use of nurses 
in time of sickness would be at once a 
valuable addition to the Hospital and a 
fitting memorial of the great Nurse who 
was, in a sense, the mother of them all. 

But I understand that the sums offered 
last year were insufficient for this purpose. 
Nor am I asking you, my friends, to 
contribute to it now. I-ask your gifts 
for the Hospital as a whole. I ask them 
for the maintenance, for the development, 
for the steady and beneficent growth of an 
Institution which is doing splendid work, 
but depends, in great measure, on yearly 
gifts. Give as citizens of Cambridge, proud 
of a Hospital whose benefits we all receive, 
and whose fame is precious to us all. Give 
also, it shall be my last word, as Christians. 
Give in the name of Him of Whom it is 
written : ‘‘ Himself took our infirmities and 
bare our sicknesses.”” I will not say it is 








the most exalted title of Him Who is, as we 
believe, ‘‘ Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty 
God, the everlasting Father, the Prince of 
Peace ’’; but I do say it is one of the titles 
which brings Him closest to us all—one with 
man as with God—one with man, not at 
man’s so-called greatest, when he thinks, and 
plans, and governs, and conquers, but as he 
droops, as he suffers, as he prepares to die. 
Even so He is not ashamed to call us 
brethren. May His Spirit, the Spirit of 
Wisdom and of Love, remain always with 
all the inmates of that Hospital—with 
the sufferers themselves; with the eminent 
men of science, who would hand on its high 
traditions ; with the young men, strong in 
their youth and their intellect, who learn 
there much that can be taught, and much 
also that can not be taught, of the Divine 
mystery of pain; with the nurses also, 
whose work would, indeed, be often repul- 
sive, and even loathsome, could they not 
look with Christian eyes down the long 
avenues of pain to which they strive to 
minister. God is ever near us if we can 
but see Him. The Lord opened of old the 
eyes of the young man at the prayer of the 
prophet, and, lo, the besieged city was full of 
horses and chariots of fire. ‘‘ Which things 
are an allegory.’’ How often in the weary 
watches of the night must a vision, different 
indeed in form, but like in spirit, pass 
before the eyes of many a faithful Christian 
nurse in a crowded Hospital! To outward 
show none are near her but the rows of 
beds in the long wards; but to the inward 
eye, by each of those beds stands and 
prays and directs a form like unto the Son 
of man, even the form of Him Who still, as 
of old, ‘‘takes the infirmities and bears 
the sicknesses,”” not only of the souls 
that He has redeemed, but even of the 
stricken bodies that are precious in His 
sight. 
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WELLS AND ITS CATHEDRAL. 


By Mrs. PEREIRA. 


ITUATED in a rich and fertile valley 
to the south of the Mendip range, the 
centre of a varied landscape of hill and dale, 
wood and meadow, Wells may fittingly be 
compared to a rare and priceless gem framed 
in a lovely and appropriate setting. Were 
we merely to name the most salient and 
striking features of the scene, pre-eminently 
the Mendips with their far extending 
summits, the bold grey hill of Dulcote, the 
swelling uplands of Milton, the breezy 
plateau of Lyatt, the strange and solitary 
cone of Glastonbury Tor—such enumera- 
tion would wholly fail to convey to one 
unacquainted with the locality any idea of 
its charms. But to those who know the 
country, each one of these names will con- 
jure up a fair and well loved picture. 

Of the numerous approaches to the 
Cathedral, it would be difficult to decide 
which among them affords the finest view; 
for every rising ground affords a prospect, 
more or less beautiful and perfect, of the 
glorious pile. Perhaps for splendour of effect 
preference may be given either to the Bristol 
Road, which commands a bird’s-eye view of 
the entire structure, or to that which leads 





in a south-eastern direction from Shepton 
Mallet. From this latter point the eye rests 
upon “a group of buildings which, as far as 
I know, has no rival either in our own island 
or beyond the sea. To most of these objects, 
taken singly, it would be easy to find rivals 
which would equal or surpass them.. . . 
The peculiar charm and glory of Wells lies in 
the union and harmonious groupmg of all. 
‘ Palace, cloister, lady chapel, choir, 
chapter house, all join to form one indi- 
visible whole.”’* 

For convenience of general description, 
we may choose the High Street as our 
starting point, and, leaving behind us at 
the extreme west of the city the fine old 
Parish Church of St. Cuthbert, ascend the 
main thoroughfare, and enter the wide, 
quaint Market Place, to which it leads. The 
houses on the north side of the square, as 
shown in the accompanying illustration, 
were built by Bishop Beckyngton, a fifteenth 
century prelate of splendid munificence, to 
whom both Cathedral and city are indebted 
for various public monuments ; a fact to 


* ‘History of the Cathedral Church of Wells.” By 
Professor E, A. Freeman. 
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which his arms and rebus, the latter a 
blazing beacon and tun, still visible in the 
carved stonework of most of them, bear 
witness. It was Bishop Beckyngton who, 
with a view to the welfare of the citizens, 
supplied the main street with those 
‘*streamlettes of springes’’ mentioned in 
Leland’s quaint history. These owe their 
source to St. Andrew’s Well, which rises 
within the precincts of the palace, and from 
whence they were carried by pipes to the 
conduit erected by Beckyngton in the market 
place. A modern conduit has taken the 
place of the original one, and the waters still 
flow down each side of the High Street. The 
magnificent gateway in the centre of the 
east side of the square, and the smaller one 
at the north-east corner, were erected by the 
same liberal hand. The more stately portal 
gives access to the demesne of the palace, 
one of the finest specimens of a baronial 
residence extant in England. This edifice 
alone would furnish to the antiquary or to 
the ecclesiastical architect sufficient subject 
matter to fill a weighty volume. Here there 
is only space to observe that it dates from 
the thirteenth century, was fortified in the 
fourteenth,* that the battlemented walls are 
still washed by the waters of the tree- 
bordered moat, and that a drawbridge 
must be crossed before we can enter the 
private grounds through fhe inner gate- 
house built by Ralph de Salopia. The 
stately ruins of Bishop Burnell’s Great Hall, 
destroyed by Sir John Gates in the reign of 
Edward VI., in their present condition of 
picturesque decay, stand prominently forth, 
and seem scarcely to harmonise with the 
modern neatness and beauty of smooth 
shaven lawns, ornamental shrubs, and 
blooming parterres, by which they are 
surrounded. The terrace, which forms the 
southern boundary of the gardens and 
commands so fine a view, is_ especially 
associated with the memory of Bishop 
Ken, who is said to have composed his 
Morning and Evening Hymns in the summer- 
house at the south-eastern corner. 

We may here be pardoned a digression if 
we take occasion to remark that Wells is 
closely connected with the name of a still 
more eminent light of the English Church 
than even its revered non-juring bishop. 
Dr. George Bull, consecrated to the See of 
St. David’s in 1705, a man not only equal 
in piety and moral courage to Bishop Ken, 
but also our greatest theologian, was born in 


* The licence necessary for fortifying it was granted by 
Edward III, 





St. Cuthbert’s parish. He came of a good 
old Somersetshire family, the members of 
which were, however, so numerous that the 
father of the future prelate was brought up 
to a trade, though he yearned for a learned 
career, and becoming a leading member of 
the Corporation, was twice mayor of his 
native city. His only son, George, was 
placed at the Grammar School of Wells, 
but was soon removed, “‘ togreat advantage,” 
his biographer tells us, to Blundel’s school 
at Tiverton, with which event his more 
immediate connection with the Cathedral 
city ceased. His high moral courage was 
triumphantly tested by his refusal, while 
studying at Oxford when barely seventeen 
years of age, to take the oath to the Common- 
wealth, ‘‘ as it was then established, without a 
King or House of Lords,” notwithstanding 
the fair promises held out to those who 
would comply and the penalty of ineligibility 
for any office in church or state imposed 
upon those who resisted. The youthful 
undergraduate at once quitted the University, 
to retire with his tutor and many fellow- 
students to a remote Somersetshire village, 
there to find the peace and quiet which 
were not to be had at Oxford. 

Retracing our steps and skirting the 
broad, sunny old Market Place, we pass 
beneath the arch of the lesser gateway, 
called Penniless Porch, and, turning east- 
wards, find ourselves face to face with the 
gorgeous west front. ‘ This front,” says 
Collinson, ‘‘is esteemed one of the most superb 
pieces of Gothic architecture in this kingdom, 
being loaded with a profusion of images 
beautifully carved in niches or recesses, the 
vaults of which are supported by elegant 
slender pillars of polished Purbeck* marble. 
At the top are the twelve apostles, below 
them are the hierarchs, and one whole line 
of the breadth of the portail is occupied by 
a grotesque representation ofthe Resurrection 
in small figures, wherein are expressed all 
the various attitudes of the resuscitated 
bodies emerging from their earthly mansions. 
The larger figures which adorn the front 
are also interspersed with other Scriptural 
representations pourtrayed in groups of high 
relief, and each side of the great buttresses 
is filled with statues, as large as life, of kings, 
queens, abbots, bishops, knights, popes, and 
cardinals.” Poor and meagre words, indeed, 
to describe this rich embodiment of a sublime 
ideal, as changing in the phases of its grandeur 
as though endowed with life and sense. Stern 
and solemn beneath the grey skies of 

* Since replaced by Kilkenny marble, 
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November ; solemn still, but kindling into 
warm and rosy tints when lighted by the 
rays of a cloudless sunset, or shadowy and 
mysterious beneath the moonlit midnight 
sky; under each and every aspect fair, 
majestic, eloquent with deep and sacred 
symbolism. 

Remaining for a few moments standing 
on the Cathedral Green, a wide area of 
exquisitely smooth turf, bounded on the 
south and west by fine old lime trees, let us 
look around upon that group of buildings 
pronounced by Professor Freeman ‘“ the 
finest collection of domestic buildings sur- 
rounding a Cathedral church to be seen 
anywhere.”* To the north is the Deanery, 
built by Dean Gunthorpe, who entertained 
within its walls no less a personage than 
King Henry the Seventh, by whose name 
one of the sleeping chambers is still 
known. The Deanery has seen some 
strange vicissitudes. In the time of Henry 
VIII. it was held by Thomas, Lord Crom- 
well, for the space of three years, a layman 
who consequently was unable to discharge 
the functions of the office so shamefully 
conferred upon him. Under the Common- 
wealth, the fanatical Cornelius Burgess, 
who had purchased the revenues of the 
see and the buildings pertaining to it, 
took up his abode in this stately residence 
until the Restoration drove him from it, to 
give place to its proper occupant. 

Not far from the Deanery, and opposite 
to the North Porch of the Cathedral is the 
Archdeaconry, which dates from the time of 
Edward I. This noble old house became 
alienated from ecclesiastical uses, and was 
only restored to its position among the 
dependencies of the Cathedral last year, when 
it was purchased by the Chapter, aided by 
general subscriptions, for the benefit of the 
Wells Theological College, and it is now in 
process of being adapted for its new and 
worthy purpose. To the south-west of the 
Cathedral stands the ruin of what was once 
the organist’s dwelling. 

Beyond the Archdeaconry and at right 
angles to it, spanning the whole breadth of 
the road, is the marvellously beautiful Chain 
Gate, a covered gallery leading from the 
Chapter House, at the north-east side of the 
Cathedral, first to the hall of the Vicars’ 
Close, then into the Close itself, a set of 
dwellings designed for the accommodation 


* This richness in domestic architecture is accounted 
for by the fact that Wells wasnevera monastic foundation, 
and that, therefore, from earliest times each official of the 
great church dwelt in his own separate house. 





of the vicars, clerical and lay, founded by 
Bishop Ralph de Salopia, and restored from 
decay by Bishop Beckyngton. This double 
range of quaint, high-chimneyed houses, 
with their deep, mullioned windows and 
bright little garden plots, entered at the 
south end by the great stone gateway 
underneath the hall and closed in at the 
northern extremity by the Vicars’ Chapel, 
is ‘‘ without a rival,” ‘‘ suggesting the very 
perfection of collegiate life.”’* | Modern 
alterations have done much to spoil the 
original features of this Close, but it still 
remains unique in its tranquil, old-world 
beauty. A narrow, winding flight of steps, 
external to the east end of the chapel, 
leads into the North Liberty, a portion 
of what elsewhere might be styled the 
Cathedral Close, containing some handsome 
though modernized canonical houses, stand- 
ing back from the road behind their old grey 
garden walls, made gay with crimson 
valerian, yellow wall-flower, and other 
bright-hued weeds which love to light up 
hoar antiquity, and over-shadowed by many 
a noble elm or chestnut. 

The full-page view of the Cathedral, taken 
from the south-east and exhibiting the west 
towers, nave, central tower, choir, and 
Lady Chapel, will give a better idea of 
its grandeur (though Professor Freeman, no 
doubt justly, places it among the “ second- 
class minsters’’ of England) than would 
entire volumes of verbal description ; but a 
few words must be devoted to the Chapter 
House, which has generally been considered 
the chef d’ceuvre ofthe whole Cathedral. ‘‘The 
first view,”’ says one of the historians of the 
county, “ presents acoup d’wil of such splendid 
workmanship and architectural beauty as 
cannot be exceeded by any similar building 
in the kingdom. This room is an octagon 
of fifty feet in diameter, the roof supported 
by a slender and lofty column composed of 
delicate shafts of Purbeck marble. A highly 
enriched capital rests on them, and it becomes 
the foundation for the clustered ribs forming 
the cross springers of the roof, which diverge 
on every side, and are met by similar ribs 
resting on the capitals of clustered columns 
attached to the outward wall between the 
windows. The intersection of these ribs 
unites with a central one, which forms the 
point of the groining of the roof and extends 
round the centre column, having sculptured 
bosses, orbs, and foliage at each angle. The 
windows are wide, divided by heavy mullions 


* “ History of the Cathedral Church of Wells.” By 
Professor E, A. Freeman. 
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with four lights, the heads filled with tracery | tabernacles or ornamented panels, with 
6 of a simple yet imposing character, and | cinque-foil heads, triangular crocketed 
forming a contrast with the elaborate and | canopies with finials, and terminated by a 


exquisitely finished interior of this building. | hollow moulding filled with rosettes, which 


A raised step or dado, and above this a stone | forms a cornice to the whole.” As every 
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seat, runs round the room, and a series of | design of the architects of our great historical 


churches had its own typical meaning, we 
may assume that the ‘central pillar and its 
surrounding stalls, the many ribs ofits vault 
converging to one centre,”’ symbolizes ‘ the 
government of each diocesan church, with its 
many members, clergy, and laity gathering 
around one common head and father.”’* 

The North Porch, with its allegorical 
sculptures, demands lengthened notice, but 
time and space fail us. We must just 
mention, in passing, the clock dial on a 
buttress of the north transept, with its 
significant motto, ‘‘ne quid pereat,” and 
the two armour-clad figures above it, which 
strike the quarters upon two bells with their 
battle-axes. This dial and the “ quarter- 
jacks,” as the figures are called, are con- 
nected with Peter Lightfoot’s famous old 
clock, brought from Glastonbury at the 
time of the dissolution of the monasteries, 
and furnishing one of the earliest and most 
curious specimens of clock making. 

In strong contrast with its present smiling 
aspect, must have been the appearance 
presented by the country around Wells 
when the collegiate foundation—which is 
said to have preceded by about two hundred 
years the earliest beginning of 
a Cathedral Church in the 
Mendip valley—was instituted. 
We may here remark that it is 
in the ecclesiastical portion of 
the history of Wells and its 
Cathedral that the main interest 
must be sought. Wells never 
figured largely in national 
history. It is true that the 
greatest and noblest of her 
Bishops, Jocelyn, was among 
the signatories of Magna 
Charta. There is also a stir- 
ring episode in her history 
when all Somersetshire was in 
arms, for or against the un- 
happy ‘ King Monmouth ” ; 
and we read of the rebels 
marching upon Wells, tearing 
 ~- the lead from the roof of the 


eae Cathedral for bullets, defacing 


f the sculptures, and being only 


* “History of the Cathedral Church 
of Wells.” By Professor E A. 
Freeman, 
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Gate-house and Moat to the Bishop’s Palace, Wells. 


withheld from still greater outrages by Lord 
Grey, who stood with drawn sword before the 
altar. Moreover, the Council Chamber dis- 
plays a portrait of ‘‘the fighting Bishop,” 


Peter Mews, of Winchester, translated to | 


that see from Bath and Wells, who received 
a bullet wound in his cheek (he was careful 
to turn that cheek and its black patch to 
the artist), at Sedgemoor, where he fought 
for his lawful king. Though when that 
sovereign was forced to seek a refuge in 
France, the doughty warrior, less scrupulous 
than his successor at Wells, tock the oaths 
to William, Prince of Orange. The story 
of Bishop Ken’s conflict with James the 
Second in defence of his church is too well 
known to bear repetition here. Hardly less 
familiar is the fact of the tragic death of Dr. 
Kidder, the usurping Bishop, who, with his 
wife, was killed in his own bedroom at the 
palace by the fall of a stack of chimneys 
during a tremendous storm of wind. He 
held his high preferment some twelve years, 
but not in perfect peace of mind, if we may 
judge from his pathetic exclamation when, 
being pressed to sanction some measure to 
xIX—12 


which he could not yield assent, he was 
| asked if he remembered whose bread he ate: 
“Tf I eat any man’s bread,”’ he cried out in 
his remorse, ‘‘.it is poor Dr. Ken’s!” 

After Dr. Kidder’s death the peaceable 
translation of Bishop Ken’s friend, Dr. 

Hooper, to the Somersetshire see, healed 
up old wounds, and Wells subsided into 
/her normal state of tranquil seclusion ; 
| only reissuing from it for a moment during 
the present reign, when the question of 
disfranchisement was hotly discussed, and 
| decided by the deprival of the city’s repre- 
sentation in parliament. 

At the beginning of the eighth century 
the Mendip Hills were covered with a wild, 
tangled mass of trees and undergrowth, 
| tenanted by ferocious beasts, wolves and wild 
| boars, while the lowlands lying to the south 
| were simply an expanse of marsh and swamp, 
| useless either for human habitation or for 
| agricultural purposes. Glastonbury, with 
its monastic establishment, stood upon an 
‘island, and many of the neighbouring 
/eminences were also surrounded by water. 
| The old British race still predominated, but 
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they lived in thorough subjection to their 
West Saxon conquerors. Ina, the greatest 
of the West Saxon kings, was rapidly 
extending his dominions by conquest from 
the Welsh, who still peopled Devon and 
Cornwall, until he brought the whole of what 
is now called Somersetshire beneath his sway. 

The Sumorsetas already had a bishop, 
though the diocese, the seat of which was at 
Winchester, was not one of the oldest sees in 
England. Consequent upon the victories of 
Ina, the area of the episcopal jurisdiction 
became so greatly enlarged that in the 
eighteenth year of that monarch’s reign the 
diocese was divided, and Sherbourne was 
fixed upon as the seat of the second bishopric. 

About this date, 705, tradition, supported 
by the strongest probabilities, tells us that 
Ina founded a church beside St. Andrew’s 
Wells, and placed it under the care of a 
little band of secular priests—not monks, be 
it remembered. 

Nothing is known of the existence of any 
town or settlement upon that spot in those 
days; indeed, it is not until the time of 
Richard I. that we hear of Wells being 
incorporated as a city. We cannot doubt 
that the ecclesiastical foundation first came 
into being, and then the town by degrees 
grew up around it. But few, if any, trust- 
worthy records are extant of the history of 
the church at Wells tntil the time of 
Edward the Elder, in whose reign the 
great diocese of the West was again sub- 
divided ; a third bishopstool was set up at 
Wells in the year 909, and Athelhelm 
became its first occupant. The see appears 
to have been a poor one, for even in the 
next century the canons did not number 
half-a-dozen. From the first bishop of 
Wells to Gisa, who ruled the diocese from 
1061 to 1088, we have a list of fourteen 
chief pastors. Gisa, who did much to raise 
and improve the position of the struggling 
community, lived to see not only the 
Norman Conquest, but the death of the 
Conqueror, whom he survived three years. 
On the decease of Gisa, William Rufus 
appointed John de Villula, a native of Tours, 
to the vacant see, whereupon there followed 
great changes for Wells. The first act of 
this prelate was to remove the episcopal 
chair to Bath, after having prevailed upon the 
king to make a grant of the Abbey of that 
city to the bishopric of Wells, thereby trans- 
forming the hitherto independent monks 
into the Cathedral chapter of the new bishop. 

John de Villula did not, however, entirely 
withdraw his countenance from Wells. He 





built for himself a residence there, first 
making room for it by pulling down all the 
canons’ houses built by Gisa. By this 
time, it would seem that the number of 
canons had risen to ten. Nor was this 
gentle shepherd content with scattering his 
flock; he curtailed the canonical incomes 
by paying them according to the old 
standard worth of the property from which 
these stipends were derived, and which had 
increased in value, appropriating the differ- 
ence to his own uses. 

Passing on from this French bishop, and 
only naming his successor, Godfrey, we 
come to Robert, of Flemish descent, but 
English by birth. Under his episcopate, 
so important and active a one, so full of 
great works at both Bath and Wells that 
we can only just glance at that which 
concerns the latter, the Cathedral cor- 
poration was reconstituted, the position of 
the canons established on a much sounder 
basis and detached from dependence on the 
bishop, and the offices of Dean and Pre- 
centor, probably those also of Chancellor, 
Treasurer, and Sub-Dean were founded. 

It would be alike interesting and profit- 
able to pause here and enter upon a 
detailed account of the important functions 
attached to each of these dignities, for 
nothing else would so forcibly illustrate 
and explain the true meaning and aims of 
Cathedral life--meaning and aims which, if 
carried out in their integrity, should make 
the Cathedral Church of every diocese a 
very centre of life, light, help, and con- 
solation. Suffice it to say that Bishop 
Robert’s institutions formed, in the main, 
the basis of the Cathedral constitution as 
it now exists. 

It would seem that this wise and energetic 
prelate found the church at Wells in a 
decaying, if not in a positively ruinous 
condition, for he either largely restored 
or entirely rebuilt it. But the Norman 
structure which he reared appears to have 
been destined to speedily perish, for there 
are only scanty traces of his work discover- 
able in the now existing fabric. The 
commencement of the church, as we know 
it, was reserved for Bishop Reginald, who 
appropriated to the building fund the 
revenues of all vacant benefices throughout 
the diocese, from the time of their falling 
vacant until they should be filled up again ; 
such grant to continue in force during the 
entire progress of the work. Charters 
securing gifts from private individuals 
augmented the bishop’s munificence. 
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During the episcopate, from 1192 to 1205, 
of Reginald’s successor, Savaric, who was 
occupied in an endeavour to annex Glaston- 
bury Abbey, and who bore the title of 
Bishop of Bath and Glastonbury, the 
building of the Cathedral made little or 
no progress. 

Savaric was succeeded by one, the great- 
ness of whose name exceeds that of any who 
have gone before or followed after him ; the 
greatest of the three great ‘‘ makers of Wells,”’ 
Jocelyn, a native of that city and first a canon 
of the Cathedral, then bishop of the diocese. 
The early portion of his episcopal reign, 
which lasted for thirty-six years, was 
troubled, not only by a continuation of 
the dispute with Glastonbury, which ended 
by Jocelyn relinquishing the claims insisted 
upon by Savaric, but by the displeasure of 
King John, who sent him into exile, the 
duration of which extended over the space 
of five years. But this latter apparently 
signal misfortune led to great results, for 
in the course of his enforced sojourn abroad 
Bishop Jocelyn had an opportunity of study- 
ing the best examples of foreign eccle- 
siastical architecture, an experience which, 
in after years, bore rich fruit to the profit 
of his own Cathedral Church. 

Fixing his episcopal residence at Wells, 
on returning from exile, Jocelyn devoted 
himself to his life-work, and under his 
fostering care the fabric grew and prospered, 
until it included ‘‘ nave, north porch, tran- 
septs, and three western bays of present 
choir; the three towers were carried up to 
the level of the roof of nave; the ‘pulpitum’ 
or rood screen was under the western arch 
of central tower, the choir under the tower, 
and eastward of it the presbytery, to the 
high altar at the square eastern end dedicated 
to St. Andrew.” The west front completed 
the work, and in 1239 the church was 
consecrated. This was Jocelyn’s last great 
act. In 1242 he died, having bequeathed 
‘“‘his body to the church he loved so well,” 
and was laid to rest in front of the high 
altar, ‘the first bishop buried at Wells, 
and not at Bath, for 150 years.” 

And now the main part of our Cathedral 
Church was finished. For forty years after 
Jocelyn’s death no further progress in build- 
ing was made. In 1248 an earthquake 
caused considerable damage by dislodging 
some of the stonework, which, in falling 
through the roof, occasioned further mis- 
chief to some of the buttresses and pillars. 
Fresh troubles had arisen in the diocese by 
reason of the jealousy of the Bath Chapter, 





a feeling which manifested itself in an un- 
justifiable endeavour to obtain the royal and 
papal consent to the election of their candi- 
date for the bishopric, without any reference 
to the opinions or wishes of the Wells 
Chapter. Journeys involving enormous 
expense were undertaken by the chief 
dignitaries of both Chapters in order to 
advocate their respective causes at the court 
of the king, then at Bordeaux, and at that 
of the Pope, who was at Lyons, and Rome 
was also visited for the purpose of consulting 
certain great authorities there. 

The Bath Chapter gained their immediate 
object by securing the royal and papal assent 
to the election of their candidate. ‘‘ But,’ 
we are told, ‘“‘the Pope made amends to 
Wells by the decree that henceforth the 
dual elections by the two Chapters must be 
strictly carried out, and that the style of 
the see should be henceforward for ever 
‘Bath and Wells.’”’ * 

The Wells Chapter, by means of vigorous 
exertions and very great personal sacrifices, 
succeeded, by the year 1263, in almost 
extinguishing the heavy debts incurred by 
the consequences of the late conflict, and 
work was recommenced. The repairs 
rendered necessary by the earthquake were 
made, fresh building was undertaken, and 
by the end of the century the Chapter House 
was finished. The year 1826 saw the com- 
pletion of the exquisite Lady Chapel at the 
east end, soon after the raising of the 
central tower. This latter achievement led 
to the introduction of a very remarkable 
feature in the nave. But few years had 
elapsed after the building of this tower when 
it became evident that the supports on whick 
it stood were giving way beneath its tre- 
mendous weight. To remedy this and to save 
the whole church from destruction, the famous 
inverted arches were constructed, somewhat 
to the detriment of the original design. 

The close of the fifteenth century witnessed 
the final perfecting of the Cathedral, and 
there we must leave it. Had space permitted 
a few words might have been given to the 
Cloisters and to the beautiful Palm Church- 
yard which they enclose. But the prescribed 
limits of this more than imperfect sketch 
have already been exceeded, and we must 
take leave of our subject under a deep sense 
of our inability to do it the justice it so 
richly deserves. 


* See Proceedings of the Somersetshire Archeological 
and Natural History Society for 1888, from. which much 
valuable information, more especially concerning Jocelyn, 
has been derived. 
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N our last paper we came to the conclusion 
that those persons best perform the 
business of life who strive to become the 
sort of characters God intended when He 
allowed them to be born. But though the | 
highest and most beautiful work of Christ- | 
like natures is to express themselves, they 
would soon cease to be what they are if 
they began to fancy that they could exempt 
themselves from the obligations of duty, and 
dream existence away. If once they fall 
into this snare, and cease to work, the 
lineaments of beauty and goodness are ex- 
changed for those of shame and grief. 
Usually they do not less, but rather more | 
than others, for they know that for the | 
disciple, as for the Master, there is a ‘‘ work 
given him to do.” 

It is sometimes cynically remarked that 
no one is necessary, and that when we 
cease to exist we never shall be missed. 
But though God does not need the aid of 
any of us, He is good enough to allow us 
to be workers together with Him in carrying 
on the affairs of that little corner of the 
universe we call the world, It is our 
bounden duty to do something to make it a 
little better and happier than when we 
found it. Let the weakest—let the humblest 
remember that in his daily course he can, 
if he will, shed around him almost a heaven. 
Kindly words, sympathising attentions, 
watchfulness against wounding people’s 
feelings—these cost very litile; but they 
are priceless in their value. ‘Let me 
remember,” wrote a lady lately gone to her 
reward, ‘‘ let me remember that I must do 
all the kindness I can to those whom I 
meet in the journey of life, for I shall not 
pass this way again.” 

We shall none of us pass this way again, 
and there is an infinite voice in the sin and 
sufferings of earth’s millions, which makes 
every idle word and every idle moment— 
every moment, that is, which is not 
necessary for relaxation—guilt, and seems 
to cry out, “‘ If you will not bestir yourselves 
it will be too late.”’ 








Lo, here hath been dawning 
Another blue day ; 
Think, wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away ? 
Out of eternity 
This new day is born ; 
Into eternity 





At night will return, 


Behold it aforetime 
No eye ever did: 

So soon it for ever 
From all eyes is hid. 


Here hath been dawning 
Another blue day ; 

Think, wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away. 

This is what we should say to ourselves 
each morning on opening our eyes, and if 
when we lie down to rest at night we cannot 
remember having done any deed of love, we 
may well feel remorseful, for we have lost a 
day. Alas! some allow not only single 
days, but their entire life to “slip useless 
away.” 

‘Understand that every man is worth 
just so much as the things are worth about 
which he busies himself.” Measured by 
this standard of Marcus Aurelius, some men 
and women are only worth a game of tennis, 
a dance, a three-volume novel, and such 
like. A German grammarian said that he 
had devoted his life to the dative case. We 
are not prepared to say whether this was 
learned trifling or whether knowledge and 
the cause of humanity have been benefited 
by it. There does not, however, seem to be 
much good in devoting one’s life to the 
proper twist of a tennis ball, or to dancing 
in a morally and physically unhealthy 
atmosphere, or to the enervating effects of 
novel reading. Amusement is good and 
even necessary in its place, but a life 
entirely devoted to it is as degraded as it is 
in the long run painful. How much better 
to devote one’s life to the glory of God and 
the good of man. 

I believe that many people are deterred 
from attempting to work for Christ by the 
prevalence of narrow views as to what 
working for Him means. Does religious 
work consist only in performing devotions 
to God? Is a man only doing religious 
work when he is praying, or preaching, or 
visiting the poor, or distributing tracts, or 
teaching in the Sunday school, or reading 
what are called ‘good books’? These 
acts, no doubt, are religious, but so are 
hundreds and thousands of other ways in 
which Christ may be served. We must not 
think that religion consists in immediate 
thoughts of God, in immediate addresses to 
Him, in emotions called forth by contempla- 
tion of Him. Certainly those who enter by 
faith into communion with the unseen would 
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have joy unspeakable, but can this long be 
sustained ? No! for this is not the ordinary 
state of even the most religious. Few, 
indeed, are constitutionally fitted for such 
sustained thought and feeling. The greater 
part of life too is necessarily devoted to other 
duties and engagements, to toils and relaxa- 
tions, to what is called the work of the 
week. This being so, we must seek for a 
more practical definition of religious 
working. Shall we say that it means doing 
everything we do as unto God, and not to 
ourselves or public opinion—doing everything 
as if we felt that His all-seeing eye were 
indeed upon it? There ought to be absolutely 
no distinction between things religious and 
things secular, for the spirit of religion ought 
to sanctify all our doings. Jesus Christ and 
not the devil is king of this world and of all 
the affairs of man, and therefore any one 
who honestly fills a place in the scheme of 
things called human society is working for 
God. It seems to me that Christ is 
best served, not by those who leave that 
state of life in which God has placed them, 
but by those who endeavour to do each 
duty as ever in the great task-master’s 
sight. In writing to the Colossians, St. 
Paul uses these words: ‘ Ye serve the 
Lord Christ.’ Now to whom does he speak 
in this way? Is it to bishops, or talented 
preachers, or writers of religious books ? 
No! when he thus wrote he was addressing 
servants—or slaves, as they always were in 
the ancient world. By his sympathy the 
Apostle goes to the kitchen, the nursery, 
the workshop, the corn field, the stables, 
and he says to his brothers and sisters: 
‘“‘ Fear not, for in spite of your bonds you 
serve the Lord Jesus Christ, whose service 
is perfect freedom. Therefore, whatsoever 
you do, do it heartily as to the Lord, and 
not unto men. Knowing that of the Lord 
ye shall receive the reward of the inherit- 
ance for ye serve the Lord Christ.”’ 


All service is the same with God— 
With God, whose puppets, best and worst, 
Are we ; there is no last nor first. 


The Puritan minister, J. Carter, came 
one day unexpectedly behind a religious 
man of his acquaintance, who was busily 
occupied in his trade as a tanner. He gave 
him a pleasant tap on the shoulder; the 
good man looked behind him, started, and 
said: ‘‘ Sir, [am ashamed that you should 
find me thus employed.” Mr. Carter 
replied, ‘‘ Let Christ, when He cometh, 
find me so doing.” ‘ What!” said the 





good man, ‘‘doing thus?” ‘‘ Yes,” said 
Mr. Carter; ‘‘ faithfully performing the 
duties of my calling.” 

There is no honest position in society in 
which we cannot work for the King of men, 
Jesus Christ. No work is so humble that 
it cannot be ennobled if done well for His 
sake; and, on the other hand, there is none 
so high that it cannot be degraded if done 
in a selfish irreligious spirit. She was not 
a very great person in the opinion of her 
neighbours upon whom the Saviour pro- 
nounced the highest praise that it is 
possible for a human being to receive. 
‘‘She hath done what she could.” No 
matter what may be the circumstances 
in which we live, let the hope of receiving 
this praise at last strengthen us in our 
work. What might we not all do if we 
only reflected how a master or mistress 
among their servants, a workman among 
his associates, a mother among her children, 
a sister among her brothers, may be 
dropping words, and radiating influences 
of which there shall be no report till the 
last great disclosure shall bring out the 
‘‘ Well done, good and faithful servant.”’ 

Is there any honest position in society in 
which a man could not work for Christ 
if he tried to follow John Wesley’s golden 
advice ? — 


Do all the good you can, 
By all the means you can, 
In all the ways you can, 
In all the places you can, 
At all the times you can, 
To all the people you can, 
As long as ever you can. 


Let us work for God with energy, always 
remembering that the time is short. Let 
ug work cheerfully. ‘Give us,’ says 
Carlyle, ‘‘ the man who sings at his work.” 
Let us work and fight for the Captain 
unitedly. What a loss of power there is 
in our parties and divisions! Perhaps, 
like soldiers of different corps, our appear- 
ance and our names may differ; yet we 
know but one flag, one King, one Captain, 
and our warfare is the same—against the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. ‘* Yonder 
is your foe—shake hands,” said Nelson to 
two English officers not wholly congenial 
on the eve of Trafalgar. 

There are strongholds of darkness and 
evil to be overcome, which would be over- 
come if only Christian workers would 
‘“‘ shake hands ”’ and work unitedly. 

Lord Uxbridge, the chief of Wellington’s 
staff, came to him the night before 
Waterloo and said: ‘‘May I know some- 
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thing of your plans?”’ The Duke replied, 
‘‘My plan is to win the battle”; and 
when he saw that his friend seemed hurt 
and vexed because no more was told, he 
said: ‘‘ Uxbridge, my plans depend very 
much on those of the enemy; but depend 
upon it, whatever happens you and I will do 
our duty.” 

May we do the same in the battle of life, 
so that when we die we may at least deserve 
an epitaph like that which was put over the 
grave of the great Indian administrator— 


Here lies Henry Lawrence, who tried to do his duty. 


Our business in life is to do, and each of 
us shall one day have to give an account of 
his stewardship. Oh, may we try to follow 
Him who could say in His last prayer to 
God: ‘‘I have glorified Thee on earth; I 
have finished the work which Thou gavest 
Me to do.” 

It is of course true that no merit is to be 
attached to anything we do. Even if we 
did our duty we would deserve no payment, 
as the very word duty, which means that 
which we owe, implies. Besides, we never 
could have done it without God’s help. 
But though the Heavenly King gives 
eternal life as a free gift, without money and 
without price, He is graciously pleased to 
accept our miserably poor attempts at 
service for the sake of Him who came on 
earth to do His Father’s will, and who 
alone perfectly did it. We do not work for 
salvation, but we get salvation and that 
makes us work. 

“God weigheth more with how much 
love a man worketh than how much he 
doeth. He doeth much that loveth much. 
He doeth much that doeth a thing well.” 
When God sees us willing to do our best 
He accepts according as we have, not 





according as we have not. And this feeling 
that we work for a loving Father and not 
for an exacting taskmaster makes the work 
seem a pleasure rather than a hardship. 
St. Paul delighted to think that he could 
work and sacrifice himself for man as some 
small return for what God had done for 
him. ‘Yea, and if I am offered upon the 
sacrifice and service of your faith, I joy and 
rejoice with you all; and in the same 
manner do ye also joy, and rejoice with me.”’ 
This is the spirit more or less in which 
every true Christian works. 
I live for those who love me, 
For those who love me true, 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And waits my spirit too ; 
For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the wrong that needs resistance, 


For the future in the distance, 
And the good that I can do, 


I cannot better finish this paper than by 
quoting some words of Mr. Ruskin, which 
speak of the necessity of choosing between 
the service of God and the service of 
mammon. ‘ You cannot serve two masters 
—you must serve one or other. If your 
work is first with you and your fee second, 
work is your master, and the Lord of work, 
who is God. But if your fee is first with 
you and your work second, fee is your 
master, and the lord of fee, who is the devil; 
and not only the devil, but the lowest of 
devils—‘ the least erected fiend that fell.’ 
So there you have it in brief terms—work 
first, you are God’s servants; fee first, you 
are the fiend’s. And it makes a difference, 
now and ever, believe me, whether you 
serve Him who has on His vesture and thigh 
written, ‘King of kings,’ and whose service 
is perfect freedom ; or him on whose vesture 
and thigh the name is written, ‘ Slave of 
slaves,’ and whose service is perfect slavery.” 
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M. Pasteur in his Laboratory. 


A VISIT TO THE PASTEUR INSTITUTE. 
By Mrs. BREWER. 


O name in the present age stands 
higher, or is more universally known, 
than that of Mons. Pasteur. 

He is no soldier in the ordinary sense of 
the word, yet he has gained his reputation 
on a battlefield where the enemy is ever 
advancing, and who, when killed in one 
body, rise up in another. 

It is a battle more wonderful than any 
recorded in history, ancient or modern, a 
battle with myriads on one side and a 
single human antagonist on the other. 

Like David of old this man goes forth 
alone, in God’s strength, to do battle with 
the Goliath of disease. 

Every qualification of a commanding 
officer, a good soldier, and a brave watch- 
man combined are necessary to this bold, 
courageous man as he faces the enemy, 
and not for one moment can he put off 
his armour, not even one little bit of it. 

Is it any wonder that, being human, he 
has had to pay for the intense strain of 
every power, physical and mental, and that 
his body, willing agent as it had ever been, 
could bear the strain no longer ? 





One side of him was struck with paralysis 
some twenty-three years ago; he was a 
wounded man. Yet this limit to his 
freedom did not subdue his energies— 
how could it while still before him was 
the unyanquished enemy—vicious and 
strong—which his arm alone could subdue? 

Who, looking upon the little fellow 
playing in his father’s tan-yard, could 
have predicted what he was to prove in 
after years? Certainly not his parents, 
much as they loved him. 

He was very like any other child, only 
a little more difficult to manage and keep 
to the ordinary routine of lessons. His 
great hobby then was to take portraits of 
everybody he knew, and the prediction was 
that when he grew to be a man he would 
be a great artist, and no doubt he would 
have become one had he stuck to art. But 
that was not his destiny. It was to achieve 
a life which is already written in the grate- 
ful hearts of his patients, in the inquiring 
minds of his pupils, and in the Institution 
that we saw a few weeks ago. It is of the 
Institute we now speak. 
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The building is new, large, and hand- 
some, standing in the Rue Dutot, running 
out of the Boulevard Vaugirard, and for 
this street we made. our way one fine clear 
morning, arriving there about a quarter 
to eleven. Among the ordinary buildings 
of the rue there was no mistaking the 
institute, which looks like a hospital. It 
stands in its own extensive grounds, and 
between it and the road is a bronze statue 
of a dog attacking a man. Outside the 
lodge, as we enter, sit three Orientals in 
their picturesque robes, their usual quiet 
dignified demeanour apparently undisturbed 
by the knowledge that they were there as 
patients. 

Several cabs are standing outside the 
gates awaiting the patients they haye brought 
from various parts of Paris, and people are 
rapidly approaching, for at eleven the roll 
will be read and the work of the day begin. 

We walk through the grounds up to the 
waiting-hall, which is large and airy, and 
hung round with maps and photographs 
of the Pasteur Institute in Rio Janeiro, 
and already occupied by many patients of 
all countries, ages, and _ conditions, 
assembled with the one object of being 
rescued from that direst of all scourges— 
hydrophobia. 

Pasteur no more considers social position 
than does Death itself; his great aim, on a 
patient’s introduction to him, is to eliminate 
every circumstance of the case by a few 
rapid questions, after which, be he prince or 
peasant, his command is ‘“‘Go and wait 
your turn with the others.” His manner 
is by no means rough or unsympathetic, 
but rather that of a man intent on a-work 
which admits of no trifling. 

He always asks if the dog which did the 
mischief is dead, and seems sorry when he 
hears it is not, for he remarks in a tender 
voice, ‘‘ Dogs suffer so much when rabid.”’ 

This hall, in which the people are told to 
wait, is like the room for out-patients in our 
London hospitals, with this difference, that 
here there is a good sprinkling of what is 
called the upper class, and a conversation 
goes on in many languages. On an average, 
between eighty and ninety people, more or 
less bitten, assemble in it every day. 

We do not stay long in this room, but are 
taken into the one adjoining, where the 
inoculations take place. 

Here we are given seats in front of the 
table where the operator is sitting and his 
assistant standing ready to begin operations 
when the clock strikes eleven. 





The operator is not Mons. Pasteur, he 
being only a chemist and not a doctor; 
indeed, he does little else now than superin- 
tend and give instructions. 

On the table are a number of glasses 
containing the solution for inoculation vary- 
ing in strength; number I. being the 
mildest, and X. being the strongest and 
more virulent than the saliva of a mad dog. 

Each glass is labelled with a number and 
its strength, so that there can be no mistake 
in administering it. 

The virus in these glasses is obtained 
from the marrow of hydrophobic rabbits, 
and this dissolved in veal broth at a certain 
temperature furnishes a curative and preser- 
vative for inoculation. 

Mons. Pasteur is engaged at the present 
time in discovering some equally potent 
virus without using rabbits, and, seeing how 
much he has done, we may hope even for 
this. 

The clock strikes eleven. The clerk at 
the door calls out one by one the names as 
they occur in his book, and whether it be 
the first or twentieth time of inoculation. 

As he speaks, the patient so-called passes 
through from the waiting room and goes 
close up to the operator, having so arranged 
the dress that without the slightest indelicacy 
or a moment’s delay, a few inches of both 
sides of the abdomen are laid bare. On the 
first five days the patient is inoculated on 
both sides, after this on one side only. 

The parts bared are painted or washed 
by the operator, who, when this is done, 
takes a piece of the flesh between his finger 
and thumb, and with the other hand re- 
ceives the inoculating tube from his assis- 
tant, which has already been filled with the 
virus. It is a pretty little instrument, like 
a syringe, with sharp needles at the point. 
These are pressed slantingly under the skin, 
and then the operator, by a slight pressure 
on the top, injects the solution. 

This is done without the passing of a 
word ; it does not take more than a minute. 
In like manner, one after the other comes 
up till all have been operated upon, and by 
half- past twelve all is over. As the 
patients pass out of this room they go to the 
other side of the corridor to get the wound 
which had been inflicted by the mad dog 
dressed. This is the routine of the place. 

Among the patients who passed through 
the course while we sat by the table were 
a dear friend, a clergyman, and four of his 
parishioners, all of whom had been bitten 
by the same dog in a country village in 
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M. Pasteur, 


England, and a young bride, a beautiful | 


girl, whose hand had been nearly torn to 
pieces by a dog. By her bravery in sub- 
mitting to very painful operations, I was 
told that she had roused the admiration of 
the whole Institute. 

Several people have asked me if the pro- 
cess of inoculation is a painful one. My 
means of judging I may give to them. I 
saw that the men and boys set their teeth, 
and the women and girls undergoing it 
turned white, and even the grand looking 
Arabs, of whom there were three men and 
two children, changed colour. 

The children, who were many in number, 
were frightened as well as hurt. They 
screamed before as well as during the 
operation. Mons. Pasteur is in great 
sympathy with the little ones. He has 
always a kindly pat on the head, a bon- 
bon, or a little coin for them. 

As a rule, the patients are inoculated for 
fifteen days, beginning with the mildest 
form of solution and going on gradually 
to the strongest. For a very serious case 
the outside number of inoculations is 
twenty-five. 





The perfect cure of a patient depends 
greatly upon the severity of the bite and 
of the part bitten. The poor and ignorant, 
I think, have a better chance of cure than 
the refined and intellectual. The former, 
as a rule, go to Mons. Pasteur without the 
least doubt of his power to cure—the other, 
unhappily, speculate and fear, and in this 
case to fear is to die. The mortality 
among those bitten by rabid animals who 
do not undergo Pasteur’s treatment is 
fifteen times greater than among those 
who do; among these it is about one 
per cent. 

Many of the English poor whom we saw 
at the’ Institute were sent and sustained at 
the expense of the ‘‘ Mansion House Pasteur 
Fund,” which has been the means of saving 
many lives and of relieving much anxiety 
and distress. On the days we were there 
we found that by means of this fund twenty- 
eight had been sent during the past three 
months from London and the English 
provinces. 

Mons. Pasteur recommends certain houses 
in the neighbourhood which are under his 
supervision though not actually regulated 
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by him, where patients may stay at a 
reduced tariff, such as four francs a day for 
the best class and three francs for the 
children, and for an inferior class two frances 
a day and one france for the children. 

The mistress of the house, who speaks 
French and English, accompanies the 
patients lodged with her to the Institute 
every morning, otherwise it would be difficult 
for them to find their way or to understand 
what they are to do. 

We made friends with most of the 
patients, and heard their histories and their 
hopes. 

As regards the French and other nation- 
alities who find themselves there, who are 





not in a position to pay for themselves, 
all expenses are paid by the countries or 
departments. Of course, the upper classes, 
who have means, choose their own hotels. 

We were asked by so many people what 
would be the consequence of inoculation 
supposing the dog which had bitten them 
proved not to have been mad, that we put 
the question to the one who showed us 
over the Institute. His answer was, 
“The inoculation would act only as a 
preventative, and in no wise would it affect 
the health.”’ 

The building of the Institute is a large 
one, and is devoted to many other experi- 
ments than those for hydrophobia. 
































MAITLAND OF LAURIESTON. 


By ANNIE S. SWAN, 
AUTHOR OF “ ALDERSYDE,” ‘‘ CARLOWRIE,” ‘‘ THE GaTES OF EDEN,” &¢. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


**T asked myself what this —— —_ be 
at fashioned me.” 


N the somewhat dingy sitting room of a 

student’s lodging in Edinburgh two young 
men were sitting together in the shadowy 
grey twilight of a February afternoon. 
The fire had burned to ashes in the grate 
unheeded, for they were in earnest talk, and 
the faces of both wore an expression of deep 
interest. On the face of the man walking 
restlessly up and down the narrow floor 
there was more than interest, there was 
anxiety and evencare. He was a powerfully- 
built fellow, quite young, though there was 
great firmness in the setting of his square 
jaw and fearless determination expressed in 
the well marked mouth and flashing in the 





earnest grey eye. Not a handsome youth, 
perhaps, in the accepted sense of the term ; 
but there was a fine manliness in his whole 
bearing, a suggestion of strength and will 
which was very striking. A hard student 
evidently, if deep set eyes and well lined 
brows are any gauge, and a student who 
would be no superficial sipper at the fount of 
knowledge. 

The other occupant of the room lying full 
length on the shabby horsehair sofa with 
his arms folded behind his head was alto- 
gether of a different style. He also was tall, 
but slenderly, even sparely built, and having 
a slight stoop in his shoulders, which with 
the delicacy of his features seemed to speak 
of inferior physical strength. He had a 
firm, even a noble face, exquisitely 
chiselled, every feature without a flaw; the 
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mouth nervously curved and with great 
sweetness of expression, the forehead high 
and smooth and white, with masses of wavy 
black hair carelessly pushed back from it, 
while beneath well-marked brows the eyes 
shone out like lamps—liquid, lovely eyes 
capable of a thousand varying lights and 
sparks. He was several years older than 
his companion, but they were close dear 
friends, more deeply attached to each other 
indeed than many brothers. There had been 
a silence between them for a little time, 
following upon a heated discussion of a 
question in which both were deeply inter- 
ested. The younger continued his restless 
walking with his eyes on the ground, the 
elder watching him through half-closed eyes 
with a curious mixture of affectionate 
interest and a touch of deep compassion. 

‘« You are just where I was two or three 
years ago, John,” he said; but for a time 
John took no notice of the remark. 

‘Then why won’t you help me, Phil,’’ he 
said at length almost savagely. ‘I’ve got to 
that standpoint where one must make a 
clear distinction between the knowable and 
the unknowable. I must have an in- 
disputable point of view of some kind. Why 
won’t you discuss the probabilities with 
me?” 

‘‘ Perhaps we've discussed them too much 
already, John,” returned the other, not 
without a touch of sadness. ‘‘ Though I 
entertain certain ideas, and have accepted 
certain convictions as final, I am not bound 
to try and convert you to them.”’ 

‘If you believed them to be justifiable 
and right, you would see it to be your duty 
to convert me,” John Maitland said still 
angrily. 

‘‘T will willingly undermine no man’s 
faith, John Maitland,’ the elder man said ; 
“T have fought my own battle, and you 
must fight yours, my man, as I did, unaided.”’ 

‘‘ A fine friend you are, Phil,” John said 
with bitterness ; “if I didn’t know you so 
well I’d call you a selfish prig.”’ 

Philip Robertson smiled slightly, and 
looked through the dingy window away 
across to the misty belt of the Firth, where 
it lay in the sober light of the dying day. 

He was thinking, not of his friend, but of 
his friend’s mother—that saintly-faced 
woman who seemed to him the embodiment 
of a perfect womanhood. For her sake he 
had made his vow that no word or direction 
of his should be an aid to John Maitland in 
his striving after truth. Poor John, of the 
earnest heart and seeking soul, his student 





days had brought him with all their rich 
satisfactions many bitter hours. Failing to 
find strength and comfort in the religion his 
father had set before him in his youth, he 
had set out in solemn earnest to find the 
truth for himself, a tedious, struggling 
seeking, which found him day after day in an 
agony of doubt and unrest. The wisdom of 
the schools confused and irritated him, each 
philosopher so calmly setting forth as final 
a view of things earthly and eternal which 
he could not accept. Perhaps he had not 
been fortunate in his friend. A strong, 
faithful heart, whose conviction was unalter- 
ably built upon revelation and redemption 
might have guided the tossing soul early to 
peace and comfort. But John had a long 
battle to fight, a struggle of which even 
these painful hours of student life were but 
as the smoke of the battle from afar. 

‘It seems to me, Phil,” began John in 
his quick, earnest way, ‘‘that men are 
subdued by fear. It is fear of the consequences 
that makes men religious. I'll tell ye what 
it is, man; I’ve talked to dozens of the fellows 
we both know, and not one of them can give 
a reason for the faith that isin them. The 
most of them are terrified to study any views 
but those which will strengthen their own. 
What’s the use of a faith which can’t hold 
its own and confute any false doctrine 
pitted against it? If it can’t tower above all 
other faiths, like Saul among the people, it’s 
a cowardly thing and I won’t have it. 
Whatever I believe I'll be honest with it.” 

Robertson rose from the sofa. His face 
was flushed, his eyes shone. He was in full 
sympathy with his friend, and could have 
grasped him by the hand and told him so 
in heartiest words. 

“You will come out into the clear light 
by and bye, as every honest soul does,” he 
said, so quietly that any listener might 
have thought him indifferent. ‘ Isn't 
it about time Michael turned up? It will be 
dark before you get out to Laurieston if he is 
much longer.” 

‘“‘Upon my word you are a cool beggar, 
Phil,” said John with a slight laugh; “a 
man lays bare his soul before you and you 
turn him off with the veriest commonplaces. 
What on earth do you mean? You are not 
so indifferent about other things.” 

“That's Michael’s foot,” Robertson 
answered significantly, and truly at that 
moment the door handle turned and Michael 
marched in. 

‘‘A dim, religious light in all conscience,” 
he cried gaily. ‘I say, Jock, do you know 
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it’s after five. Phil, I think you’d better 
take him as a permanent boarder. He only 
sleeps at our rooms.” Robertson laughed. 

“« We needn't have a light if you are just 
going. Idon’t mind if I walk a bit with 
you. Fine outside, isn’t it? ” 

“Glorious; there’s a touch of spring in 
the air which makes one’s blood leap. Won't 
you come out with us; you know they’re 
always glad to see you, aren’t they, Jock?” 

“Yes; but Phil and I are not agreeing 
to-night,” John said reaching over the 
table for his hat. 

“ Never mind— 

You'll take the high road, 

And we'll take the low road, 

And we'll be at Laurieston afore ye,” 
sang Michael. ‘Come on, Phil; never 
mind a bag, mother can give you every- 
thing.” 

“Not to-night, thank you, Mike. How 
are you going ? by Portobello ?”’ 

** Not likely, it’s a hideous road through 
those sewage meadows,” said John gruffly. 
“*Let’s take the "bus out to Newington, and 
then have a decent walk when we're at it.” 

‘‘Why take the "bus at all?” queried 
Michael in mild wonder. ‘“ Anything the 
matter with your legs, Jock ?”’ 

** Nothing, you leave me alone, will you?” 
was the irritable reply. Michael whistled, 
elevated his eyebrows, and discreetly retired 
to wait for his brother in the street. 

‘« There’s no use snapping poor Mike’s 
head off because you happen to be out of 
sorts,” suggested Phil. 

‘*What do you know about it?” John 
said rudely. “I know I’m a bear, Phil; but 
this sort of thing can’t go on.” 

‘Tt won’t, you'll be out into the light by- 
and-bye, perhaps sooner than you think,” 
said Robertson cheerily, and gripping his 
friend’s hand fast in his he looked him 
straight in the eyes. ‘‘ Man, can’t you see 
how I feel for you, how entirely my heart is 
with you; but I can’t help you. After my 
own battle I swore I would have no hand in 
unsettling any man’s faith—you must find 
your own conviction and abide by it. I tell 
you, John, nothing less will satisfy you, or 
any honest soul like you, besides—” He 
stopped then, and turned aside. Long after 
John Maitland pondered on that interjection. 
It implied so much. 

But Michael was calling to them again 
from the foot of the stair, so there was 
nothing more said. 

Michael and Robertson monopolised the 
conversation as they climbed the steep 





incline from the north side of the town and 
quickly approached Princes Street, John 
walking on in front with his eyes on the 
ground and his arms swinging in pace with 
his long legs, which could cover the ground 
with such rapidity and ease. 

Philip Robertson, although considerably 
older than the Maitlands, was intimate with 
both. John, however, was his special 
friend. Their meeting had been accidental, 
for Robertson had long graduated in the 
arts and had also obtained a science degree. 
He was a botanist of rare skill and was 
then assisting the professor of botany in his 
class lectures. 

He was a man about thirty, of varied 
accomplishments and marked ability, 
although they said he dipped in too many 
sciences to be proficient in one. He was 
well known in Edinburgh University circles, 
although no one had any definite knowledge 
of his circumstances or antecedents. He did 
not appear to possess ample means, but 
supported himself by coaching dilatory 


students for the art and science examinations. - 


If he had relatives he never spoke of them 
even to John Maitland, who was his intimate 
friend. He was a curious reserved individual 
with strangers, and yet the charm of his 
personality was very great. Although made 
welcome to many social circles he did not 
visit much, except in quarters of the city 
which are not considered the most select. 
He was well known and greatly beloved 
among the poor, who had proved him an 
abiding friend. That upper circle which 
was willing to admit him within its charmed 
boundary line heard of his good deeds, and 
spoke of him as being eccentric and as 
entertaining curious views about the 
relationship of man to man irrespective of 
station and wealth. They knew nothing of 
his work or of the motive which prompted 
it. Philip Robertson spoke of these to very 
few. Michael did not understand him very 
well, but got on amiably with him, as 
Michael did and must get on with even the 
churlish, because of his own extraordinary 
sweetness of disposition. Nobody had ever 
seen Michael Maitland the younger angry. 
John sometimes called him with bantering 
affection, ‘‘ an Israelite without guile.” 

“T wish you'd stop a moment, Phil,” 
said Michael, stopping a moment when they 
reached the level of George Street. He took 
his breath quickly and his colour was 
heightened. Robertson paused immediately, 
and looked at the fair, flushed, womanish 
face with undisguised anxiety. 
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“‘T say, Mike, you'll need to be careful. 
That climb is too much for you.” 

‘“‘Oh, no, it’s your long legs. Just look 
at John! He'll be at Laurieston an hour 
before me,” said Michael laughingly, though 
still panting a little. “ You might come 
out. Mother likes you, and all the rest are 
glad when you come.”’ 

‘“‘ All?” asked Robertson with a short 
laugh. : 

“Ay, even Effie,” answered Michael 
slily; ‘‘though she teases you so un- 
mercifully.” 

‘“*T can’t possibly go out with you ; but if 
I can get my work forward I'll maybe walk 
out to-morrow and stay till Sunday.” 

“Do. I say, Phil, isn’t John awfully 
down just now. What’s bothering him, do 
you know ?”’ 

‘‘T know partially, but I question if I can 
tell you,” answered Robertson truthfully. 
‘* Has he never spoken to you about it?” 

“‘Never, and I see it’s bothering mother 
and Nannie. They think there never was 
such another as John, you know.” 

“T see that; perhaps he’ll tell you 
soon. Well, if I’m to come out to-morrow 
I think I'd better go back tomy work. The 
papers a coach has to go over are a dreary 
business, Mike, I can tell you. Just you 
come on quietly and I'll catch up John and 
tell him.” 

It was a kindly impulse which made 
Robertson stride on for a quiet word with John. 
Before Michael came up he had had time 
to tell him to go leisurely up the ascents for 
Michael’s sake. Michael had never been very 
robust, so John, while attending to his friend’s 
request, was not unduly alarmed by it. With 
@ promise to meet on the morrow, at a certain 
trysting place midway between Edinburgh 
and Inveresk, the friends parted, and the 
two brothers walked slowly and in silence up 
the steep north bridge and out towards 
Newington. 

“TI say, John, isn’t Phil a splendid 
fellow ?”’ asked Michael, at length tired of 
the silence ; ‘it’s such a pity, I think, he 
holds such strange views.” 

‘‘ What do you know about his views?” 
asked John in that quick, irritable fashion 
which had grown on him of late. ‘He 
doesn’t air them on his sleeve as a rule.” 

“No; but I have an inkling of his ideas 
on theological questions. He gives philosophy 
the first place.”’ 

“What do you mean by philosophy in 
that sense, then?” 

‘“‘T mean that he places philosophy in the 





place of religion; he believes in ‘good 
conduct’ as the end and aim of life. A poor 
enough end and aim for a man like Robert- 
son, or for any man.” 

‘“‘ How do you know ? I believe he has got 
the right set of it. Compare him with so 
many canting hypocrites—you know them as 
well as I—who talk religion and live the 
opposite. You know what Phil’s life, what 
a large, generous, unselfish thing it is. I 
tell you these contrasts shake a man’s 
faith, if he has any. I’m tempted to throw 
the whole thing overboard, Mike, and try 
life minus superstition, for it seems to me 
that in these days people—the best minds, 
at least—regard revealed religion as a 
superstition.” 

John Maitland spoke with a vehemence 
which showed how deeply he felt every word 
he uttered. Michael was silent a moment, 
looking away over the rich brown furrows of 
the ploughed field, in which the patient 
teams were busy at work. He was not 
greatly surprised or even horrified. He had 
suspected something like this. It is im- 
possible for a man to be constantly mixing 
with the free outspoken and ‘varied elements 
of student life and not become familiar with 
almost every phase of thought concerning 
things human and divine. It is an ordeal, 
in some cases a crisis, in many young lives. 
Michael himself had had his doubts, though 
they had never reached such a vital crisis. 
He was by nature more trustful than his 
brother, and could accept as truth even what 
he could not fully comprehend. He was 
blessed in the heritage of faith his mother 
had transmitted to him. He was deeply and 
affectionately concerned for John, and 
walked on in silence by his side, pondering 
what manner of reply he should make to his 
passionate and sweeping assertions. 


CHAPTER IX. 


There is nor ground, nor light enough to live.” 


Ir was a fine mild afternoon, the close of 
one of those days of heavenly promise we 
have sometimes in the early year, when the 
earth begins to waken from its long sleep 
and to quicken with newness of life. There 
were no leaves yet, but the catkins were 
downy on the willows, and the greenness 
lent by fresh young blades was on every 
grassy bank; also the snowdrops were 
nodding whitely on their delicate stems, and 
in sheltered nooks the primroses showing 
early buds among their cool green leaves. 
The sky was as tender as a woman’s smile, 
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dappled with soft grey clouds fringed with 
red and gold where the early sun had set; 
the whole air was filled with the breathings 
of spring, an instinctive gladness of promise 
by which human hearts could not but be 
influenced. Michael Maitland lifted his face 
to the sunset sky and took a long, deep 
breath. There was reverence in his eyes as 
they dwelt a moment on that eternal firma- 
ment, and he raised his hat from his head 
while John looked at him wonderingly. 

‘* You and Robertson would serenely blot 
from my future—heaven and the life to 
come,”’ Michael said quietly ; ‘but in the 
face of these things,” he added, with a wide 
sweep of his hand, “I defy you to do it. 
Why, man, what would life in this world be 
worth without the hope of immortality ? 
The things of time appear poor enough when 
a man sets them against our eternal interest.”’ 

“Now that is just the narrow view 
theologians take of it,” retorted John, eager 
for argument. ‘‘ The religion of philosophy, 
for it is a religion, Mike, though it denies 
the First Cause as a Being to be blindly 
worshipped, gives men noble incentives to 
live worthy and useful lives. Look at 


Robertson, as I said before; he has a 


reverence and devotion to everything vir- 
tuous and excellent, simply because it is 
virtuous and excellent. The old religion is 
full of selfishness: it+is a demoralising 
system of reward and punishment, and does 
not teach men to love good or seek truth 
for its own sake, because it is a priceless 
possession for the soul.’’ 

Robertson’s arguments Michael knew 
these to be, and he lifted his mild eyes to 
his brother’s dark, eager face, with a kind 
of wondering sadness. 

‘You think Robertson a profoundly 
happy man then ?”’ he asked quietly. 

‘* He has a calm, serene mind, built upon 
a firm conviction. I would give ten years 
of my life for his peace,”’ was the vehement 
reply. ‘I tell you, Mike, I envy him.” 

‘* And when he dies, then I suppose he will 
be content to go down to the ground like the 
beasts that perish ? ”’ ' 

‘*T don’t know that. That is just where 
the unknowable line is drawn. He does 
not deny the possibility of a future state ; 
he only holds that we have nothing to do 
with it here, and that our aim and end 
should be to spend our days in devotion to 
truth and in seeking to do good to our 
fellow-men.” 

“And where do these holy desires come 
from?” 





‘‘ They are the fruits of the philosophy in 
which he believes.” 

‘“¢Tt is a blind creed, John, and will no 
more satisfy his soul or yours, or the soul 
of any man, than a stone will satisfy a 
hungry child,’ Michael made answer. 
‘There is a God-implanted craving in 
every human being, which nothing but 
belief in God will satisfy. We need a faith, 
just as the flowers need the showers of 
spring to make them live. Don’t tell me 
that Robertson is satisfied, that he ig 
entirely happy with his new-found philo- 
sophy. He will not lay bare his inmost 
heart even to you: Whether it is a nobler 
thing to walk by faith here, following the 
example the Lord has left us, and having 
the sure hope that there will be a continu- 
ation of life or a new one begun after 
death, or to walk blindly on till, at death, 
you find yourself before a blank stone wall 
which shuts out hope. I know which I 
prefer.” 

*«« Aye, so do I, if I could grasp it,’’ John 
admitted; ‘‘but that is where the honest 
thinker comes to a standstill. I have read 
the Bible, never man more earnestly, and I 
have been touched by the story of the 
Crucifixion. It was a noble deed, humanly 
speaking; but not so noble for a Divine Being 
who prophesied and foreordained all, as we 
have been taught yonder,” he added with a 
wave of his hand toward the eastern sea. 
“There are men, I believe Robertson 
is one, who would sacrifice themselves 
for others, even though they could not 
see any immediate good to result from 
it.” 

‘“You do not understand what you are 
talking of, John,” said Michael quietly ; 
‘‘some day you will look at it in another 
light—the light of a new revelation.”’ 

‘I don’t think so. That is just how the 
Church puts us off with vague generalities.” 

‘‘The love of Christ is not a vague 
generality,” Michael said with flushing face, 
for these were sacred things to him and he 
seldom spoke of them. ‘I wish I could 
tell you what it is to me, John. There was 
a time when I had my doubts also, though 
I never went so far as you. It was father’s 
teaching which troubled me. I hate to say it, 
but it is the narrowness of the creed he has 
accepted which brings odium on the Gospel. 
I have been enabled by searching and prayer 
to see it in a wider and fuller sense. I believe 
Christ died to save every man without limi- 
tation or distinction, and if ever I am spared 
to enter a pulpit, I will preach that doctrine 
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and no other. John, did you ever pray to be 
guided ?”’ 

‘‘Never. I-vowed I would think the matter 
out and fight honestly for myself. I'll tell 
you what, Michael: every Sunday when I 
am at home that prayer we have to hear 
makes me writhe; it is not praying, it’s 
grovelling in the dirt. I won’t do it, and I 
don’t believe any man, even our own father, 
is sincere in such frightful abasement. If 
there is a God, do you believe He made 
creatures so low ? I tell you I’m heart-sick 
of the whole business, and I’ll have it out 
with my father one of these days—and then 
he’ll turn me out of the house, like a 
Christian.” 

‘You are unjust. Like so many carpers, 
John, you blame the whole system because 
of the narrowness of some of its votaries. 
Our mother is a Christian. What do you 
think of her religion?” John Maitland’s 
bosom heaved; that was a very precious, 
very tender spot. 

‘‘Our mother is an angel, and would be, 
Michael, though she had no religion at all ; 
her womanhood is the divinest thing on 
earth.” 

‘‘And Agnes?’’ pursued Michael mer- 
cilessly. ‘‘ She has had a great deal to bear, 
and you know how she bears it. You also 
know what her religion is. She does not 
hesitate to speak of her faith, which is her 
life. Take away her hope, John, and what 
would be left to her?” 

“T grant that it is useful to her,” John 
answered; ‘‘she is not very self-reliant. 
It is her nature to attach herself strongly 
both to persons and creeds, and to lean upon 
them. If she had a wider view presented 
to her mind she would grasp it, I believe, 
and find equal support in it.’’ 

Michael’s face grew white in the deepening 
night, and he turned upon his brother, 
roused for a minute out of his habitual 
gentleness of self-control. ‘John Mait- 
land, if you dare to unhinge her mind, if 
you dare, may God forgive you, for I never 
will.” 

“* Don’t be afraid, Mike,” John answered 
with a kind of curious sadness; ‘‘I have 
not found such abounding happiness myself 
that I should be eager to impart it to others. 
I'll let women alone. If they can find all 
they need in their religion I shall not seek 
to unsettle their convictions.” 

“You have admitted your own weakness, 
John,” said Michael shrewdly ; “true philo- 
sophy teaches that it is imperative on the 
seeker after truth to impart it as he best 





can to his fellows. Look ata man who first 
sees the truth as it isin Christ. He finds 
his complete happiness in telling others of 
his treasure. Without that burning desire, 
John, the ministry even of the ablest will be 
utterly barren. The heart must go hand in 
hand with the intellect.”’ 

“It is a curious thing, Mike, how many 
of our ablest men have thrown aside 
Christianity as an old superstition. It has 
not been able to stand the searching test of 
reason.” 

‘“‘Has it not? How many creeds and 
dogmas and philosophies have had their 
day and passed into nothingness since the 
revelation of the Gospel was given to man ? 
After all these centuries the Bible still stands 
as firm and unassailable as of yore ; its teach- 
ing is still the best we can get, even for the 
conduct of human affairs. As to the able 
men, much study has made them mad. 
This height of analysis to which modern 
thought has reached causes men to doubt 
the very fact of their own being.” 

John smiled. ‘‘ How hot you are, Mike ; 
it is not often we have an argument. I must 
set you and Phil on some night, and I'll 
listen and judge between you. I say, we’re 
nearly home. How the time flies when one 
is interested. Are you tired?” 

‘No, not at all. After all, John, there’s 
no place like home, is there? In spite of 
some drawbacks Laurieston is a dear old 
place, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes, it is; it’s a picturesque old town 
this, Mike. I always think the river just 
from here looks fine, especially in a fine 
glamoury light like this, which hides all its 
ugliness.” 

They stood for a moment on the old 
Roman bridge which spans the Esk at the 
entrance to the old town of Musselburgh 
and looked down towards the sea. The tide 
was full, and the wind blowing in freshly 
from the shore had a delicious salt flavour 
which seemed to them the very elixir of life. 
The sky had grown clearer with the night 
and the stars were peeping out, while a shy 
light from a young February moon made a 
mystic halo on the red roofs and spires of 
the town. They crossed over the river 
presently, and skirting the avenue at the 
railway station turned up the lane towards 
the kirkyard, their nearest way home. That 
God’s acre on the hill was a peaceful, 
picturesque spot. It was approached by a 
long flight of shallow steps, worn into hollows 
by the feet of many worshippers and many 
mourners, and among the scattered graves 
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the grey old church kept watch, looking 
down serenely upon the sleepy town on the 
edge of the sea. The lads did not speak 
much as they climbed the steps slowly, for 
Michael’s sake, and they passed silently 
through the city of the dead out into the 
familiar road which led them home. Home 
was still a dear word to these two, and they 
were glad as each Friday night came round 
to seek its rest and peace. Hearts beat 
faster and eyes grew brighter at their coming, 
for the student sons of the house of Laurie- 
ston were both greatly beloved. 

They began to talk again of home affairs 
as they neared the gate. Someone watching 
there heard their voices long before they 
came in sight. They found the gate wide 
open, and ‘‘ mother ”’ standing by it with a 
shawl about her dear head, and the sweet 
mother smile of welcome in eyes and lips. 

«« My laddies, come away. I wearied and 
ran out. How are you both to-night ?”’ 

‘‘Fine, mother ; splendid; how are you?”’ 
they answered back in chorus; and John, 
with his usual fondness,:had his arms round 
her in a moment and his face close to hers. 
There was no doubt about it—John was his 
mother’s son. The love between them was 
exquisite in its sweetness and strength. 

She often stole out to meet them. Some- 
times the week seemed long, especially if 
they did not write. It was seldom, indeed, 
that John missed; but of late there was a 
restraint in these letters, aye, and in his de- 
meanour, which his mother was quick: to 
note. She needed no telling that John was 
troubled about something, nor Agnes either. 
There were two women who loved John 
Maitland better than anything on earth. In 
a sense Mrs. Maitland loved all her children 
equally well. She made no outward differ- 
ence in her treatment of any one of them, 
but John had been the idol of her young 
mother heart, and was now the son of her 
hopes and prayers; also, perhaps, though 
unacknowledged, of her deepest motherly 
care. She had no fear for Michael, the 
sunny-hearted and true, the best boy that 
had ever lived, and who would do good in 
the sphere which he loved with his whole 
soul, though it had been chosen for him ; 
but John, of the questioning, searching 
mind ; of the big, honest, earnest heart; of 
the quick impulse and hasty judgment, which 
could brook nothing narrow or mean or 
ignoble, nothing which would not bear the 
full glare of light ; he it was who lay nearest 
to her heart, and for whose guiding her own 
prayers were constant. Perhaps the first- 





born is always more to a woman than the 
rest of her children, because it is the first 
child who reveals to her at once the agony 
and the high joy of motherhood. Michael, 
with his keen, sensitive intuition, knew well 
that John was the mother’s favourite; but he 
felt no pang, though she entered the house 
leaning on his arm. Dear Michael, in that 
unselfish soul there was the sweetness of 
a divine love. 

‘‘And how’s everybody?” John asked 
throwing off the incubus which lay upon 
him. ‘All the human beings first, then the 
ox and the ass and the motherly hen with 
her chicks. Oh, is Will home to-night ? ’’ 

‘*Notyet,”’ Mrs. Maitland answered quickly. 
‘‘ He will come by the late train. I tell him 
he is too lazy. He might walk with you.” 

“Catch him. Will will never walk if he 
can ride,’’ John answered with a laugh. 

‘‘ Hulloa, Effie! ”’ 

They were within the door now, and 
under the hall lamp stood a slight, plump, 
rosy-cheeked young creature, in whose 
dancing brown eyes the sweet dews of 
maidenhood were fresh. Effie had shot up 
into young womanhood all at once, without 
any period of awkward girlhood between. 
Her figure was well formed and graceful, 
and she had all the airs of young ladyhood, 
which has the desire to make itself attractive. 
Effie always wore the very daintiest of gowns, 
the most bewitching of ribbons and laces, 
and her rich black hair was always braided 
in the newest style. Without being vain 
she was attentive to her attractive appear- 
ance, and thought no shame to admit that 
gowns and bonnets and dainty shoes and 
perfect gloves were very interesting items in 
her sight. She was a healthy, happy lassie, 
with a warm heart, a quick, impulsive 
temper, and a high, independent spirit; a 
great favourite with the boys, though at 
times self-willed enough to cause her mother 
some slight anxiety. 

Michael Effie adored. She was rather 
afraid of John, who, especially of late, 
had grown so solemn and reserved; and 
with Walter she was constantly bickering, 
he teased her so unmercifully. But Michael 
was always the same—gentle, kind, and true, 
never laughing at her, but always ready to 
help her in every possible way. As yet 
Michael was Effie’s hero and her ideal 
among mankind. 

‘‘Oh, boys! you are late, and Agnes’s 
dainty morsel for supper may turn out stale, 
flat, and unprofitable. What have you 
brought me, Mike ?” 
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“A needy divinity student can’t bring 
bonnie lassies a fairing every week end,” 
laughed Michael ; nevertheless, a tiny paper 
parcel quickly changed hands with many a 
nod behind mother’s back. She was turning 
about John, scanning his face with those 
searching mother eyes of hers, which John 
somehow did not, just then, care to meet. 
The dining-room door opened immediately 
and Watty appeared, his brown face full 
of interest over his brothers’ home-coming. 
Watty was turning out a great comfort 
at Laurieston and giving fair promise 
of becoming a prime agriculturist. In 
appearance he differed greatly from his 
two brothers. He was as tall as John, and 
though so much younger his figure had 
attained both stature and strength, and he 
was like to be a goodly Laird of Laurieston. 

‘“* Hulloa, Watt! ’’ John said, and looking 
beyond him into the warm, well-lit room as 
if seeking something else. 

His mother followed that glance and her 
eyes shone. She knew whatit meant. She 
had seen it too often now to mistake it. 
Though she was his mother there was no 
bitterness in the knowledge that, while John 
loved Laurieston and all it contained, there 
was one face there dearer to him than all 
the rest. 


CHAPTER X. 


** Oh, they wander wide who roam 
For the joys of life from home.” 

Micwart Martianp, the elder, hearing all 
the commotion, rose from his armehair too, 
and shook hands with both hissons. The years 
which had made so great a change upon the 
young folks had dealt but gently with the 
old. There was little perceptible difference 
in Michael Maitland, a greyer tinge, perhaps, 
in beard and hair, a line or two more on 
the strong face, a slight rounding of the 
shoulders, that was all. A hale, hearty, 
powerful man yet was the Laird of 
Laurieston, as like living as any of his sons. 

‘Weel, lads, ye’ve a fine nicht for your 
walk,’”’ he said; ‘ye are later than 
usual.’’ 

“‘Tt was all Jock’s blame, father,’ cried 
Michael. ‘ Then, when it was time to go, 
had not I to take a pilgrimage down to 
Robertson’s rooms and hunt him up! They 
were sitting there, discussing goodness 
knows what, just as if there was no eight 
mile walk to be taken in time for supper. 
Where’s Nannie ?”’ 

“You needn’t ask,” laughed Effie; 
‘she’s concocting some fearful and won- 
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derful dainty for your delectation. All 
nonsense, I tell her. Begin with men-folk 
where you mean to end with them. If you 
spoil their stomachs for plain food in their 
youth, pity their old age and yours. Don’t 
shake your head ; father, isn’t it true?” 

It was a study to see Effie and her father 
together. She took liberties with him which 
none of the boys would have dared to take. 
She talked to him, and at him, with a 
sweet daring which was wholly irresistible ; 
and Laurieston, far from being angered by 
it, just looked at her with a softness in his 
eye which nothing else could bring there. 
Effie’s influence over her father was a source 
of the most complete satisfaction to her 
mother. She would smile quietly, some- 
times, at the ease with which Effie could 
coax and wheedle him. He could refuse her 
nothing. She was the very apple of his eye. 

John went back to the hall table to bring 
the evening paper to his father, and while 
he was there the kitchen door opened 
and Agnes came out. He had pulled the 
dining-room door after him, so there was 
no one to witness their meeting. He turned 
to her eagerly, and his honest eyes betrayed 
all his heart as they dwelt upon her sweet 
face. 

“Nannie! I thought you’d never come,” 
he said. Perhaps it was the stooping over 
the fire which had brought the rich glow 
to her face. She gave him her hand, but 
her eyes did not meet his. That stolen 
moment was dangerously sweet, and each 
knew it. 

‘‘ It is you who are late,” Agnes said at 
length. ‘Is Willie with you? Shall I tell 
Katie, I wonder, to bring in the supper.” 

‘* Will isn’t,” John said, but made no 
motion to return to the dining-room. He 
was looking her all over, hungrily, pas- 
sionately, as a man looks at his dearest 
treasure; and she, woman-like, feeling the 
intensity of his gaze, thrilled under it and 
longed to fly. Agnes was a woman now, 
a gracious, self-reliant, beautiful woman ; 
one of those whose ministry on earth is to 
bless every human being and everything 
which her sweet influence touches. A 
woman of few words but of boundless 
deeds, but not one whose life was colourless 
nor whose individuality was sunk in that of 
others. She had her own opinions, which 
she could strongly express in season; her 
own ways of working, which, though un- 
obtrusive, were unmistakably felt; a-woman 
of quiet though almost limitless influence. 
Her place at Laurieston nobody else could fill. 
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She was the elder daughter still, upon whom 
Margaret Maitland leaned with an intensity 
of which she herself had no idea. It was 
Agnes now who kept the domestic wheels 
smoothly working in her loving, helpful way. 
She had somewhat set Mrs. Maitland aside. 
It is a beautiful thing, I think, to see the 
house mother, who has borne the burden 
and heat of the day, resting at eventide 
secure in the helpful love of the children 
whose lives she has blessed. It is an un- 
speakable sorrow which has always a peculiar 
sting when the mother, having fought the 
battle, has to lay down her armour just 
when the heat of the conflict is over; when 
the children, for whom she has spent the 
best of her strength, are only beginning to 
realise the precious ministry and to be a 
recompense to her. The Maitlands were 
spared that keen sorrow, and their mother 
was very content to be so set aside, while 
the young and willing hands did the work 
which had been hers. 
«* Why does Willie never come with you, 
I wonder?” Agnes said, and there was anxiety 
both in her voice and look when she spoke. 
‘‘ He likes better to ride than to walk,” 
John answered lightly. ‘And perhaps Uncle 
Walter kept him later than usual in the 
office ; they are very brisk in the shipping 
line this spring. Don’t you bother your 
head about Will, Agnes. He’ll be all right.”’ 
Agnes smiled in response to these hearty 
sympathetic words. Her face, apt to be 
sad and even severe in repose, was made 
lovely by that smile. It had the power to 
send the blood coursing through John’s 
veins. He had not long awakened to the 
meaning of these strange thrills, which only 
the sound of her voice—even the mere sense 
of her presence—could give. He knew now 
that he loved her as a man loves but once; 
but he was in no haste, having nothing to 
offer her. He had not even troubled himself 
yet to wonder whether she had any love 
to give in return. Meantime it was enough 
for him to be near her, to watch the changing 
lights which often made sunshine in her 
reposeful face, to hear her sweet clear voice, 
to be conscious of her dear presence, which 
to him was the sunshine of Laurieston. 
Perhaps these student days, in spite of 
some cares, were the happiest the house 
of Laurieston would ever know. They were 
drawing near an end. Both the lads hoped 
to graduate in arts at Easter, then they 
must go their separate ways. Even now 
there were some upheavings of the storms 
which were to shake the lives of these young 





people. At times the heart of Agnes Laurie 
was filled with a vague uneasiness of unrest. 
These sweet days of peace and homely joys 
could not last for ever she knew. Her 
experience of life had already told her that 
these times of golden ease are even but the 
preparation for the searching discipline of 
trial. 

But the serene, unquestioning faith her 
mother had left her as a sacred legacy was 
her mainstay. Clinging to it, Agnes Laurie 
could not be much shaken by the storm 
of life. Under pretence of giving Katie her 
orders Agnes went back to the kitchen. Why 
could she not enter the room with John? 
Perhaps, dear heart, she feared her eyes too 
might betray her. She came in by-and-bye 
to greet Michael, and there was no em- 
barrassment in her manner with him. To 
Michael Agnes felt a sister indeed, and 
he but we shall learn hereafter. 

‘“‘And how goes the study this week, 
boys?’ Mrs. Maitland asked as they drew to 
their places at the table. 

‘‘Oh, famously. Mike will be a long 
way ahead of me, mother. He'll get all 
the honours.” 

‘*Don’t believe him, mother. You know 
to beware of Jock when he cries down him- 
self. Effie, guess who’s coming to-morrow?”’ 
he added, turning teasingly to his sister. 

‘“‘Oh, that solemn-faced creature John 
adores,’”’ Effie answered lightly. ‘* What do 
you see in him, for any sake ?”’ 

‘* Don’t you think him a handsome fellow 
now, Effie ?’’ John asked. 

‘‘Handsome! Not at all. Do you, 
Nannie ? ”’ 

‘Yes, very handsome,” Agnes answered ; 
‘he has a very clever, striking face. Don’t 
you think so, Aunt Maggie ?”’ 

‘Yes, but I never feel very sure of him ; 
he seems to be always seeing so deep into 
one,’’ Mrs. Maitland answered. 

‘‘Ts that Mr. Robertson ye are talking 
of ?”’ asked Laurieston. ‘‘ He may be clever 
an’ a’ as he likes, but he is not a companion 
for ye, lads. I wad rather ye didna encourage 
him to come aboot.” 

“‘Why, father? You used to think no end 
of Phil,” said John hotly. 

‘‘He has a fine way, I dinna deny; but 
Mr. Semple, the minister of Newgordon, 
was telling me in the market on Wednesday 
that he’s no soond.” 

‘Not sound! On what point?” asked 
Michael with interest. 

‘‘On religious questions. He gangs till 
nae kirk, and naebody kens what he believes. 
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I wish ye wad tak up wi’ godly young men, 
lads, for these are times o’ sair temptation.” 

‘ Phil is a thousand times better than any 
godly young man I know, father,” John made 
answer stoutly. ‘I don’t care what he 
believes so long as I know what he is as a 
man. I tell you there’s few like him, and 
I'd tell Mr. Semple that if I saw him.” 

“John, dear!”’ It was Mrs. Maitland 
who spoke. She saw the darkening of her 
husband’s brows, and felt that John’s tone 
and manner were not entirely respectful. 

It was a consuming grief to her that there 
was so very little sympathy between the 
father and his eldest son. Each seemed to 
show the harsher side to the other and so 
misjudged each other entirely. John’s eyes 
fell under that gently rebuking gaze. Michael 
Maitland the elder took a deep draught of 
his coffee and then looked straight at his son : 

‘‘Yer manners havena improved under 
him I’m thinking, lad,” he said drily, and 
an uncomfortable silence ensued. 

‘“‘T beg pardon if I spoke rudely, father,”’ 
John said, breaking the awkward pause by 
his clear honest voice. ‘‘ I can’t help feeling 
mad when I hear a man like Robertson so 
misjudged. If you only knew the good he 
does in Edinburgh—doesn’t he, Michael? He 
lives in the poorest way just to help others. 
I could point out ever so many struggling 
fellows who owe their success to him. He 
coaches hours for nothing, and goes down 
to the Cowgate among the poor wretches 
there, trying to do them good.” 

‘‘But why has he given up all kirk 
ordinances?” asked Laurieston frigidly. 
‘“* Maybe he thinks himsel’ a hantle better 
than the Lord’s ordained servants.” 

Michael looked warningly at John, re- 
membering his threat to have it out with his 
father. This was not the time nor the place ; 
he hoped John would see the fitness of 
things. But John, impulsive and eager on 
all subjects to which he gave his thought, 
would have plunged into hot argument then 
and there, had not the entrance of Willie 
Laurie made a timely interruption. Willie 
Laurie was now nineteen, and manly for 
his years. He was a handsome young 
fellow; a trifle foppish in dress and ways, 
and a little inclined to put on the airs of a 
town bred youth. He had taken Wat’s 
place in the shipowner’s office at Leith, but 
was giving scanty satisfaction to Mr. Walter 
Maitland. He was very smart and clever, 
but fond of company and easily led away. 
He boarded during the week, however, in 
Mr. Walter Maitland’s house at Seafield, 





where the discipline enforced was of the 
strictest. The shipowner had no children, 
and his wife was an invalid who required a 
great deal of attention. She only suffered 
Willie Laurie in the house, and her husband 
had to see that he gave as little trouble as 
possible. In spite of these conditions, how- 
ever, Willie Laurie managed to enjoy life in 
Leith, and also to get a great deal of latitude 
which would not be approved of either at 
Seafield or Laurieston. He had a fine 
tongue, an innocent winning smile, and 
careless ease of manner which carried him 
safely over many a piece of stony ground. 
He came laughing into the room that night 
nodding to everybody in the most matter- 
of-fact way, though he knew very well he 
was too late, and that he might have been 
home two hours ago, even if he had walked 
along the shore from Seafield after the office 
closed. There was a certain anxiety in the 
eyes of Agnes as she rose to greet him; he 
was her constant care. Sometimes he had 
exhibited a selfish and masterful spirit, which 
reminded her too much of her father. It 
was the dread of her life lest Willie should 
grow like him in disposition as he was like 
him in body. Often Michael Maitland would 
say to his wife that Will Laurie was in their 
midst yet, his son so exactly resembled 
him. And Margaret Maitland would sigh, 
and hope in her heart that the resemblance 
might go no farther than face and figure. 

Effie sat very demurely at the table as 
Willie took his place. He gave her no 
special greeting except a glance from his blue 
eyes, which might mean a great deal, or 
nothing at all. It was well Margaret 
Maitland did not notice it; she had no 
misgivings as yet concerning her young 
daughter and her lovers. 

‘I’m famishing,’’ Willie said as he drew 
in his chair. “ Did you fellows walk? I 
came on the 8.15. Oh, I say, Aunt Maggie, 
one of Ramsey’s clerks was in the com- 
partment with me with another fellow 
going to Tranent. They were speaking 
about Hallcross—I don’t fancy they knew 
me. Old Ramsey has been up making a 
new will for the old lady.”’ 

Mrs. Maitland looked, as she felt, surprised. 
Though Miss Leesbeth had been very feeble 
all winter, none of them apprehended any 
immediate danger, and she had never spoken 
of making a will or of winding up her affairs 
in any way. 

‘Tf it is true, Willie, the young man ought 
not to have been speaking of it ina railway 
carriage,” she answered quietly. 
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“Oh, he did not say anything about the 
contents of the will—merely mentioned the 
fact. Has she much to leave, Aunt Maggie?”’ 
Willie Laurie’s cool assurance in most 
matters was so striking as to be almost 
comical. He seemed utterly unconscious at 
any time of asking unbecoming questions. 

‘‘Tt’s information Will wants, mother,” 
said John grimly. 

‘‘T can’t give it,” answered Mrs. Maitland. 
“TI know very little of my aunt’s affairs.” 
Margaret Maitland had all her life taken 
the trouble to answer the questions put to 
her by the young people in her care; many 
wondered when the bairns were young that 
she would take so much trouble with them. 

‘The old lady is pretty close, I guess,” 
said Willie carelessly. ‘‘ Just look how she 
bought Hallcross from dad, without letting 
on to anybody. She has the place to leave, 
anyway ; a decent bit for anybody.” 

Agnes looked distressed, the tone of her 
brother's remarks she knew was offensive to 
all present. 

“Is Uncle Walter busy just now with the 
North Sea ships ?’’ asked Michael, stepping 
into the awkward breach with his kind and 
ready tact. 

“Oh, frightfully; we sent off three 
steamers to the Baltic Sea this week. It’s 
an early season ; fancy, the ice broken up 
already,’’ returned Willie readily. ‘‘ Precious 
little skating we’ve had this winter. There’s 
been none since the breakwater was frozen 
in Christmas week.” 

‘* How is Aunt Maitland to-day ?’’ asked 
Effie, opening her lips for the first time 
since Willie came in. 

‘*Oh, so so,’’ he answered with a curious 
elevation of the eyebrows; ‘‘her nerves were 
upset by that wind storm on Tuesday, and 
since then mum’s the word.” 

‘‘My man, ye’d better speak wi’ mair 
respect o’ yer maister’s wife,’ said Laurie- 
ston sternly; he had listened with ill- 
repressed anger to the lad’s flippant talk for 
the last few minutes. 

“* He’s my guv. but not my master,” said 
Willie boldly; ‘‘ I’ma gentleman’s son, sir.” 

Mrs. Maitland, who had been keenly 
watching the young man since his entrance, 
troubled at the flushed face, bright eye, and 
somewhat braggart bearing, was convinced 
ina moment that some outside stimulant 
had given him unusual courage. It was his 
wont to be very quiet and respectful in the 
presence of the Laird. 

‘‘T think, bairns, if ye are a’ done we had 
better rise,” she said, rising herself, quite 





hastily for her. It was a timely movement, 
for a few more words might have raised the 
storm. 

Agnes was thankful to escape. It was no 
surprise to see her brother thus, but only the 
confirmation of a fear which pursued her 
day and night. 


CHAPTER XI, 
“She did but look upon him, and his blood 
Blushed deeper, even from his inmost heart.” 

‘“T say, wife, do you think it'll be true, 
Miss Leesbeth’s been makin’ a new will?” 
Laurieston asked after the bairns were all 
upstairs. 

‘It'll be true enough likely, Michael. I 
must say I think she’s acted queerly all 
through about the place; she never even 
told me what she paid Will Laurie for it. 
I was very ill pleased at the selling of it, I 
can tell you. Halleross belongs by right to 
Nannie, it was her mother’s portion. I 
would like to know what he has done with 
the money, dear ; we’ve seen little of it.” 

‘No, and we'll see less, wife ; I question 
if we are daein’ richt to fulfil his duties,” 
said Laurieston grimly. ‘‘ Will Laurie, 
according to the Scriptures, is worse than 
an infidel, because he hasna provided for his 
ain household. Not that I’m grumblin’, 
Maggie ; the lassie is worth her meat an’ 
mair, though I’ll no say as muckle for the 
laddie. I could wish him awa noo, for I 
like na the looks that pass between him an’ 
Effie.” 

Mrs. Maitland laughed ; that did not at 
all concern her as yet. ‘Oh, Michael, 
dinna meet trouble half-way; they are but 
bairns, an’ there’s nothing between them 
but bairnly nonsense.” 

“That maybe, but Effie is seventeen, 
Maggie, an’ the lad is just the age his father 
was when he began to rin first between 
Hallcross and Fisherrow,” replied Laurie- 
ston significantly. ‘I’m thinkin’ ye wadna 
wish for our Effie a wifehood like Ellen’s.”’ 

«‘ The Lord forbid, father,’’ wasthe fervent 
reply ; ‘I'd liefer see her in the kirkyard.” 

“So would I,” said Laurieston with a 
deep breath. ‘I maun see if Walter canna 
get a berth for Willie at Hamburg or 
Rotterdam, wi’ some o’ his agents there. It 
wud do him good any way to be set awa for 
a while. What d’ye honestly think o’ the 
laddie, Maggie ? ”’ 

“‘Oh, father, I don’t know. He is a 
pleasant lad, and gives little trouble, but 
there’s a want of stability about him. When 
he is late, as he was to-night, I am always 
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anxious and concerned; now our laddies 
might stay out all night without giving me 
a bit of concern in that way. There are few 
sons like John and Michael, father.’’ 

“They are steady, very steady, and 
Michael’s a very fine chap. Maggie, I do not 
think this college lore is to do muckle for 
John except teach him presumption. I’m 
gaun to sound him one o’ these days. I 
doot he’s entered in at the wide gate that 
leads to destruction, and that Robertson, in 
spite o’ his likable ways, is not a good com- 
panion for him. Mr. Semple telt me on 
Wednesday that he’s an Agnostic, and when 
I bid him explain, I find that that lang 
nebbit word jist means that he believes in 
naething, no’ even in the very Almichty that 
made him. Mr. Semple telt me a’ the folk 
that ca’ themsels by that queer name dinna 
deny the Bible an’ a’ the sacred things, they 
only say they dinna ken; but the line is 
ower finely drawn for me.” 

“Michael, I know not what Philip Robert- 
son’s beliefs are; but I feel sure that one 
who lives so noble a life, beautified by 
such self-denial, cannot be very far from 
the kingdom,” said Margaret Maitland 
dreamily. She had a large heart and a 
sympathetic soul, filled with sweet tolerance 
for all creeds. 

““Take care, Maggie; charity is good in 
its way, but a sin when extended to the 
wiles o’ the devil,’’ said Laurieston in 
quick, harsh tones. ‘‘A man who says he 
does not know whether there is a God or 
no’ cannot be near the kingdom and never 
will be, except the kingdom of darkness. I 
tell you I will not have that young man 
coming here.” 

‘Is it Effie again you are feared for?” 
asked the mother with a tender, sweet 
smile. ‘I see he thinks the bairn very 
fair.” 

‘‘ T will hae nae man lookin’ at my bairn 
unless he be righteous and God fearing,”’ 
Laurieston said with a grimness to which 
the fatherly anxiety and care gave a touch 
of exquisite pathos. 

“Then you'll need to shut her up in a 
box, my man,” said Mrs. Maitland with an 
amused smile. ‘The bairn will choose her 
ain man, father. We cannot choose for her, 
but only pray that she may be guided. 
Come! it’s time we were in bed; it’s after 
eleven. These laddies turn the house topsy- 
turvie when they come home.” 

There was no need now for Mrs. Maitland 
to come downstairs until breakfast was 
ready. Very soon after Agnes came to 





Laurieston she took this duty from Aunt 
Maggie’s shoulders. By six o’clock, summer 
and winter, she was downstairs, superintend- 
ing the affairs of the house, and seeing that 
the maids had the dairy work forward. By 
half-past seven breakfast was on the table, 
daintily spread, summer and winter; the 
old-fashioned silver-chased flower stand had 
its morsel of bright bloom, freshly culled, 
for Agnes loved all these little niceties, so 
dear to the heart of a refined and tasteful 
woman. Her own dress was always neat 
and becoming ; her aprons, though of house- 
wifely size and shape, redeemed from 
ugliness by a piece of coarse washing lace. 
Prim, even old-maidish in her ways, she 
had imparted some of her own individuality 
and precision to the house of Laurieston. 
Everything went on like clockwork, and in 
her quiet way Agnes completely managed 
the maids and made them subservient to 
her will. 

Effie, who, it must be confessed, was 
rather more ornamental than useful in the 
house, would run gaily down, five minutes 
before the breakfast bell rang, all rosy and 
smiling, compliment Agnes on her house- 
wifely accomplishments, and beg to be 
forgiven for being so lazy. Agnes would 
smile back at her, glad, nay thankful, to 
think that she was of some use and that 
she could do a little to acknowledge the debt 
she owed to these kind friends. 

When Agnes came down, a few minutes 
after six, that Saturday morning, she found 
the front door open and knew some of the 
boys must be out. 

She stepped out into the cool, still, grey 
morning, and took a long, deep breath of 
the fresh, spring air. The day had scarcely 
dawned, though the east was red and golden 
with the glow of the coming daybreak. At 
the foot of the brown slopes of the ploughed 
fields the sea lay like a silvery tide with the 
hush of the morning on its motionless 
breast. The sky overhead was breaking 
into dappled light as the night clouds slowly 
rolled away. Agnes lifted up her eyes, and 
her heart also, in a morning thanksgiving to 
the Giver of Good. As she stood enjoying 
the delicious coolness, loth to leave it, a 
firm step trod the gravel, and presently John 
appeared, lifting his cap with a pleasant 
smile of greeting. 

‘«‘ Are you up already, Nannie? It’s only 
six o’clock,’”’ he exclaimed in surprise. 

“TI rise at six every morning,” she 
answered lightly. <‘‘It is my business to 
see that breakfast is ready in time.”’ 
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** And what does Effie do to help you?” 

‘She eats it,” Agnes laughed back, for 
her heart was as light as air. ‘‘Isn’t this 
a lovely morning? Spring is everywhere.”’ 

‘“‘Tt’s glorious! Just look down to the sea: 
that ugly old beach is transmogrified into 
a silver strand. I say! Couldn’t you come 
for a stroll down to the sea? We could be 
back by eight.” 

** And what about the breakfast ?”’ 

** Aren’t there two women in the kitchen? 
Let them do it, or go and pull Effie out of 
her bed, the lazy monkey; she spends all 
her time curling her hair.” 

“Oh, no! hardly so bad. Effie does a 
good deal in a day. I'll go and ask Katie 
to be responsible for breakfast to-day. 
She’ll do it for she’s a good girl. What fun 
to go for a walk before anybody else is up!” 

To John it was something more than fun. 
Agnes was not many minutes in the house. 
She came running out, presently, with her 
jacket on and wearing a grey tweed cap 
which was very becoming to her face. 

‘«Isn’t the air fresh and nice?”’ she asked 
as she stepped across the threshold to John’s 
side. 

“ Yes, but it’s cool; don’t you want some- 
thing on your neck ?”’ he asked kindly ; ‘and 
you’ve no gloves.”’ 

‘‘Oh, gloves! I never wear them if I can 
help it. They seem to confine one so. I 
wish the fashion would change.” 

She stretched out her bare hands as she 
spoke with one of those quick gestures 
peculiar to her. They were dear, busy, 
womanly hands, not so white and fine as 
Effie’s, but perhaps of more use in the world. 
John thought of that as he looked at them, 
but did not say so. There were many sweet 
unspoken thoughts between these two. The 
eyes of Agnes were full of a serene and 
happy light, there was a quiet cheerfulness 
in her whole demeanour as she walked by 


John’s side that spring morning. She felt | 


at home with him; there was a deep satis- 
faction to her in the very knowledge that he 
was in the house. She had never sought to 
analyse these feelings, nor was she conscious 
that love had found an abiding place in her 
heart. They walked on in silence, John 
looking at the slender figure in grey at his 
side, thinking how graceful and dignified it 
was and how sweet the outline of the fair, 
delicately tinted face under the tweed cap. 
There was a kind of stateliness about her; 
she was a woman who would be in the prime 
of her beauty when Effie’s more childish 
charms had begun to fade. She was not 





vain, nor even conscious that she was so fair. 
No one had ever told her so, yet she had a 
distant way with her which repelled any 
compliments or flattering speeches such as 
were the wine of life to Effie. Many thought - 
this reserve of manner pride. Outside of 
their own circle Agnes Laurie was not very 
popular. 

Although they walked in silence there was 
no embarrassment between them. They had 
known each other so long, their friendship 
was so perfect and so unexacting that the 
presence of each was sufficient for the other. 
They turned presently into a little narrow 
lane running between two stone walls, a 
church road through the fields called the 
Double Dykes. The dykes, however, were 
not high enough to confine the view; they 
could see away through the trees about 
Pinkie Burn right down to the sea. 

“Did you hear what Willie said last 
night about Halleross, John?” Agnes 
asked breaking the silence, in a somewhat 
grave, troubled voice. 

John thought he had never heard a 
sweeter voice in the world than hers, and 
she had never lost the soft English accent, 
though Willie had entirely lost his. 

‘Yes, I heard. Don’t let it trouble you, 
Agnes. Are you sorry the old place should 
pass away from the Lauries ? ’’ 

‘Yes, it would have grieved mamma,” 
she said quietly ; ‘“‘and then I have always 
thought that there was Hallcross for Willie 
if he should need it.” 

‘«« And not for you?” 

‘‘T hardly know,” she answered with a 
slight smile; ‘‘I seem to feel that Willie may 
need it. Iam very sorry papa has sold it. 
The—the money will soon go.”’ She uttered 
the last words with a slight hesitation, yet 
with relief. John felt her confidence sweet. 
He knew she was speaking about what she 
deeply felt. 

‘*‘T am so glad I have you to speak to this 
morning, John,” she said simply, andturning 
upon him grave, sweet, trustful eyes. ‘I 
cannot always speak out to Aunt Maggie, 
dearly asl love her. I think if papa does 
not write to me I must write to him to ask 
if some of the money is not to be invested 
for us. I don’t want it for myself, but—but 
payments ought to be made regularly to 
Uncle Michael.”’ 

John saw the colour rise a little in her 
cheek, but he could think of nothing to say 
just then, at least, nothing bearing on the 
point. 

‘What about that?” he said abruptly. 
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‘« How long is it since you heard from your 
father, Agnes ?”’ 

‘Not since last year, and I know Uncle 
Michael has never heard either. Sometimes, 
John, I feel that unless there is a more 
definite understanding come to I cannot 
stay.” 

“Cannot stay! What do you mean? 
Would you leave Laurieston ?’’ 

‘‘T have no claim upon it. Look how 
long Uncle and Aunt Maitland have kept us. 
Aunt Maggie will never tell me just how 
much money papa has sent. I must know. 
Lately, I suppose because I have grown 
older, I see the injustice of it all. Look at 
Willie. He only earns enough to buy his 
clothes, and I have been afraid to ask who 
pays his board. Uncle Michael, I suppose ; 
but it can’t go on.” 

“‘Agnes, has anybody been speaking to 
you about this, any meddling outsider, for 
instance ?”’ 

‘‘No, I know these things better than 
anybody can tell me.” 

‘* Perhaps you are tired of us then!” 

“Perhaps I am.” She turned her head 
away, but he saw the proud sweet mouth 
tremble. The impulse came upon John 
Maitland to tell her then and there of his 
love. Never bad she seemed so unspeakably 
dear to him as then. 

“And though they have allowed us so 
long to call them uncle and aunt, you know 
they are not, and we have not even a 
shadow of claim upon them.” 

“I’m glad we're not cousins any way,” 
John said with blunt candour, which made 
Agnes laugh even in her grave perplexity. 

‘*You are complimentary, but I don't 
mind in the least what you say. Of course 
I know quite well I am a little use in the 
house, but I sometimes think, John, that 
even that is a doubtful good. It might be 
better for Effie if I were away—she would 
learn to be more self-reliant. You quite 
understand me, I know. You know I love 
Effie as if she were my own sister.”’ 

“‘T know what you mean; but what would 
mother—to say nothing of the rest of us— 
do without you ?” 

‘I believe Aunt Maggie would miss me,” 
Agnes admitted, and her face grew radiant 
with love for the dear woman who had 
filled her mother’s place. ‘I believe I am 
talking a great deal of nonsense. I don’t 





think I could leave Laurieston and live.”’ 
John bit his lips again and kept silent, | 

though he found it hard. When had man | 

better opportunity to speak of his hope ? | 


Lut John was loyal; he would not utter 
a word, he told himself, or seek to bind 
her in any way until he had something 
worthy to lay at her feet. Although no 
human being knew it, John Maitland had 
long made up his mind that he would have 
Agnes Laurie to wife or none. 

‘It is such a relief to get all these vexing 
things off one’s mind,” she said presently 
more cheerfully. ‘‘ What should we do, I 
wonder, in this world without friends ? 
Things one must bear alone and unspoken 
must be awful.’’ She uttered these words 
earnestly enough, applying them to the 
thought of the moment, without dreaming 
that they might be prophetic. 

‘It is a comfort to know that we have 
one Friend at least to whom we can carry 
even unspoken sorrows,’ she added with 
that peculiar sunshiny look which always 
came upon her face in moments of spiritual 
uplifting. John looked at her curiously with 
a keenness of interest which was almost 
painful, but she was not conscious of it. 
He remembered Michael’s warning, but 
thought that it would require more than his 
arguments to shake that sublime and un- 
questioning faith. 

‘There is not a creature on the links,” 
said Agnes presently as they emerged out 
upon the public road. “It is a pity Mr. 
Robertson had not been here this morning 
with his clubs. You and he would have 
had the golf course all to yourselves.” 

‘¢ He’ll be out before dinner, so we’ll have 
a round in the afternoon,’’ returned John 
absently. ‘This is the best time of the 
day for a stroll—down here at least. We 
must come again, Agnes.” 

‘‘T should like to. How peaceful it is,” 
Agnes answered feasting her eyes on the 
green breadth of the links and the silvery 
tide beyond. ‘Shall we make a morning 
call on the Thorburns—Miss Grace’s pro- 
priety would be shocked? I believe she 
would not think it proper for us to be down 
here at this time in the morning.” 

“‘T don’t think she would call it outrageous ; 
but we’d better leave her to her peaceful 
slumbers,”’ answered John. ‘It’s a very 
high tide this morning. I like the look 
of it. It’s a picture, Aggie; don’t you 
think so?” 

“Tdo. Let us wait here just a minute or 
so and not speak.’’ She sat down on the low 
wooden railing separating the links from the 
beach, and John stood by her looking some- 
times at her and sometimes away across the 
gleaming Firth, which was beginning to 
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glitter in the first beams of the sun and to 
feel the stirrings of the morning wind. A 
few fishing boats were putting out to sea, 
their brown sails filling lazily with the 
wind. The calm and peace of the whole 
scene was indescribably soothing. 

“What are you thinking, Agnes?” John 
asked at length, somewhat awestricken by 
the rapt expression of his companion’s face. 

**T cannot tell you, John,” she said with 
a sudden start; ‘‘I think I was nearer 
heaven than earth. I felt almost as if 
mamma were standing by my side.” 

She had entirely forgotten him then, 
though his heart was throbbing for her, 
his eyes filled with the love his lips dared 
not utter. But when he did not speak she 
turned her head slowly and looked up at 
him; then her colour sprang up, and she 
said quite hurriedly for her, who was so 
serene and unruffled always in deed and word: 

“Let us go home. Surely we have stayed 
too long.”’ 

John said nothing just then, and on the 
way home they tried to talk of common 
things in a common way; but each knew 
that the veil had been drawn aside and 
the sanctuary of the heart revealed—for weal 
or woe, who could tell ? 


CHAPTER XII. 


**T feel these years 
Have done sad office for me.” 


Errie, as dainty as a rosebud, met them 
at the garden gate with gay banter, which 
Agnes in her strange new-found maidenly 
confusion found hard to bear. 

‘‘Ten minutes past eight, you truants, 
and father has had his porridge; and I say, 
Nannie, there’s a message from Halleross. 
Aunt Leesbeth wants you over just this 
very minute. Did you ever know such a 
ridiculous old woman?” Between Effie 
and Miss Leesbeth there was small 
sympathy, Agnes was the favourite at Hall- 
cross. 

‘I hope she is not worse,” Agnes said 
quickly, glad of something to divert her 
attention and that of others from herself. 

“Oh, very likely; but I don’t know. 
Mother got the message,”’ answered Effie 
flippantly. 

‘Oh, John, you sly old fellow, to entice 
Nannie away. Did you make it all up last 
night ?” 

‘No, it was purely accidental,” John 
assured her with so much unnecessary 
vehemence that Effie laughed merrily and 





repeated after him with provoking mimicry— 
‘« Purely accidental ! ”’ 

Agnes hurried on before them, and met 
Mrs. Maitland just within the hall door. 
‘‘Good morning, Aunt Maggie. Anything 
wrong at Hallcross, that Miss Leesbeth 
has sent for me ?”’ 

‘‘T think she feels not so well, perhaps; 
but we are too much used to Aunt Leesbeth’s 
vagaries to be alarmed, my dear. Come in 
and have a good breakfast before you go. 
I’m sure you need it after your long walk,” 
returned Mrs. Maitland, and Agnes was so 
perfectly conscious of the scrutiny of heraunt’s 
eyes that her face flushed again, and she ran 
upstairs to her own room and shut the door, 
and somehow in a moment found herself in 
tears. And why tears, dear heart ; for the 
knowledge which had come to her that 
spring morning by the sea, the knowledge 
that she was the dearest to one true honest 
manly heart could bring nothing to her but 
the deepest happiness earth can give. But she 
dared not linger to brood over the sweetness 
in her heart. Each moment made capital 
for Effie, the incorrigible, to turn to her own 
account. So, with a hurried dip of hands 
and face in cold spring water, she ran down 
and entered the dining-room her own 
composed, cheerful self. John was glad to 
see her so serene, it gave him courage to 
‘sit upon” Effie, as that young lady 
forcibly expressed it, and so it came to pass 
that not for many months had there been 
such a noisy, hearty, happy meal as that 
breakfast at Laurieston. Michael Maitland 
sat longer than his wont, and though he did 
not speak much, his wife loved to see the 
soft light in his eye and the pleasant curve 
about his grave stern mouth, as he listened 
to the bairns’ happy chatter. They re- 
membered after that he had not once 
reproved them, and had even at some 
unusually brilliant sally of Effie’s burst out 
into a loud deep laugh, which made them 
stare and then join in with all their might 
and main. 

‘«‘ Aren’t they a happy crew, father?” 
Mrs. Maitland asked as she went with him 
to the door. 

‘‘ They are that, Maggie. I hope they 
are na ower licht in their behaviour; but 
they’re young, they’re young.” 

She saw that his heart was in sym- 
pathy with their harmless mirth, though 
the conscience he had lashed into merciless 
and unrelenting sharpness was pricking him 
too. 
““Oh, Michael, my man; God made all 
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young things to rejoice. Just look at the 
lambs and the calves, and the very kitten 
there on the green chasing its own tail for 
very nonsense. I believe He listened to the 
bairns’ happy nonsense this morning with 
as much joy as we did,” she said laying her 
hand on his arm with that dear touch 
which would enforce her words. 

*« It’s a pleasant doctrine, Maggie ; but a’ 
the ways o’ the ‘ill ane are pleasant and to 
be guarded against. I wish I saw the 
bairns awaukin’ to a sense o’ their terrible 
responsibilities, an’ to the burden o’ black 
guilt that rests upon their souls. I canna 
laugh an’ be merry, Maggie, when I think 
they'll maybe a’ be castaways.” 

Margaret Maitland shivered and turned 
away. There were times when her husband’s 
spoken words repelled her, and made her 
even feel that she could not love him. 

As she crossed the hall she saw through 
the half open dining-room door a picture 
which brought a faint smile to her lips. 
The bairns were grouped about the fire, 
Michael in his father’s easy chair and 
Effie on his knee, with her arm round his 
neck and her red cheek against his. Agnes 
kneeling on the hearthrug, looking up at 
John, who stood leaning against the mantel- 
shelf with his hands in his pockets and a 
pleasant smile on his lips. Willie and Wat 
had their heads together over a farm journal 
containing some woodcuts of famous hunting 
horses. Yes, it was a picture, a picture 
glorified by the love which had been fostered 
and perfected by that happy home life. 
Castaways ! these happy, innocent bairns, 
whose thoughts were as pure as the rays of 
the morning sun! ‘God forbid!’ said 
Margaret Maitland in her heart; ‘God 
forbid.’’ 

“I say, mother, is there any need for 
Nannie to fly over to Hallcross this very 
minute?” cried Effie over Michael’s 
shoulder as she heard her mother’s foot at 
the door. 

“‘T think she had better go in a little, 
dear ; she need not stay long.”’ 

‘‘ It's ashame, just when we were planning 
a real jolly day,” cried Effie; ‘‘a long walk, 
mother, along the sea road to Prestonpans, 
up by Preston Tower, and home by Fawside.”’ 

“* A good walk, bairn ; but when does Mr. 
Maitland asked 
enquiringly looking at John. 

‘“‘He was to start at nine. It’s time 
Mike and I were off to meet him. Will you 
give us an early dinner, mother, so that we 
need not hurry home to tea?” 





“Yes, my son—twelve o’clock; well, if 
that’s to be the way of it, up you get, Effie, 
and clear away the breakfast things, and 
then help Katie with the beds. Agnes, 
dear, I think you had better go over to 
Halleross now, so as to be back before 
dinner. Willie, what are you to be after 
this morning ?” 

“Oh, I'll go round the fields with Wat, 
Aunt Maggie; I’m never in want of occupa- 
tion,” answered Willie readily. So the 
bairns scattered, and Agnes made haste 
over to Halleross. The big gate was always 
locked, and rather than wait for Gracie to 
open it she ran down the lane to the door 
in the garden wall, a key of which she had 
in her pocket. ‘There were green young 
shoots already all over Hallcross garden, 
and at the roots of the box hedges the snow- 
drops grew thick and white, with here and 
there a yellow bud, telling where the early 
primroses were awaking to life. It was in 
fine trim order, not a weed on the smooth 
walks, and the lawn had a greenness on it 
which amazed Agnes, for the frost had not 
long gone. There was even some yellow 
stars on the jessamine climbing about the 
dining-room window, giving ground for 
Miss Leesbeth’s boast that she had bloom 
at Halleross all the year round. Agnes 
peered in at the low window as she passed 
by, but the room was empty, and there was 
no fire in the grate. The door stood wide 
open, and Agnes, without knocking, softly 
opened the glass door and stole into the dim, 
silent house. It was more still than usual, 
she thought, that February day. She hung 
her hat on the stand, laid down her wrap 
and gloves, and went directly up the narrow 
winding old-fashioned stair. Miss Lees- 
beth’s well-preserved carpet was so thickly 
padded that even a heavy foot gave forth no 
sound. The light footfall of Agnes did not 
break the stillness at all, and she was 
glad before she reached the drawing-room 
landing to hear the shutting of a door and 
Kaitrine’s steps coming along the narrow 
corridor from Miss Leesbeth’s room. 

“Oh, ye’ve come!” said that worthy in 
a loud whisper. ‘‘ She’s waur though she’s 
up, the thrawn body. I believe she'll no 
even lie still to dee.” 

Kaitrine spoke with even more than her 
usual gruffness, but Agnes saw that her 
eyes were wet with tears wrung from a sore, 
silent heart. 

“Oh, 1am so sorry. Do you think her 
much worse, Kaitrine?’’ It was pretty to 
hear Agnes’s soft tongue utter the quaint 
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Scotch - names—nobody could pronounce 
them like her. 

Kaitrine nodded. ‘Aye, she’s faur 
through ; but she'll no let me send again 
for Doctor Moir. She daured him to come 
back a fortnicht syne. I’m glad ye've come. 
She’s aye spierin’ for ye. Try an’ get her to 
be reasonable. She’s gane clean beyont me.”’ 

Agnes nodded and passed on. Opening 
softly the door of Miss Leesbeth’s room she 
stole in and over to the old lady’s side before 
she was aware of her approach. Although 
very weak and spent she had insisted on 
being lifted from her bed and placed on the 
couch, which stood in the warm corner of the 
large and pleasant room. She was lying 
still, with her eyes shut, absolutely exhausted 
indeed with the exertion of rising from her 
bed. Seeing this, Agnes sat down quietly 
by the fire, and folding her hands looked at 
the pale, worn, placid face of the old woman 
who was so evidently nearing the confines 
of the other world. 

A curious stillness seemed to pervade the 
room, and it so impressed Agnes that she 
felt afraid almost to breathe. On the 
dressing-table Miss Leesbeth’s big gold 
watch ticked loudly, and occasionally a 
cinder fell upon the hearth; Agnes fancied 
she could even hear her own heart beat. 
Presently, and without stirring, Miss Lees- 
beth opened her bright, restless eyes and 
fixed them directly on the girl’s face. ‘‘ Oh, 
ye are there. I never heard ye come in, 
I suppose I was sleepin’. Hoo are they a’ 
at Laurieston the day?” 

** All well, Aunt Leesbeth.’’ Agnes rose 
and took a seat on the end of the invalid’s 
couch. 

‘*That’s weel. I took a fancy to hae ye 
ower the day. Can ye bide a’ day ?” 

“Tf you want me, Aunt Leesbeth.” 

“If I didna I wadna ask ye. Are the 
laddies a’ oot ?” 

“Yes,” Agnes answered, and try as she 
would she could not keep back the tell-tale 
flush from her cheek. Miss Leesbeth noted 
it instantly ; there was very little indeed 
escaped her keen vision. 

“ T’ve a heap o’ things to speak aboot the 
day, Agnes Laurie, so ye needna be in a 
hurry. Ye saw Kaitrine doon the stair. 
What did she say aboot me ?” 

‘Poor Kaitrine! she seemed very vexed 
like.” 

‘*Vexed! Humph, no’ her. She'll hae 
me in my grave thrawin’ wi’ me. She’s 
been ower lang here, Agnes. She’s a guid 
friend, but an ill maister. She wad keep me 





in my bed for ever. I'll no be lang in my 
bed or anywhere else, I’m thinkin’. © I’ve 
been makin’ my wull ower again, Agnes; 
ye ken we are bidden set oor hoose in 
order.”’ 

Agnes did not answer. She really loved 
Aunt Leesbeth, and she could not in a 
moment command her feelings sufficiently 
to speak. 

‘‘ I’ve made my wull, Agnes, and it’s a just 
wull. I’ve left my means to them that'll 
need them maist. I see what’s in yer heart, 
bairn. Eh, ye’ve a fell love for this auld 
place. But I'll no’ tell ye wha’s to get it. 
It’s ane that'll mak’ guid use o’t, an’ hae a 
respec’ for the bits o’ sticks in’t for the sake 
o’ them that’s awa’.”’ 

“Oh, Aunt Leesbeth, you may get better 
yet. Let me go for the doctor to-day. 
Kaitrine says he has not been here for a 
fortnight.” 

“No, I'll no’ let ye gang for the doctor,”’ 
said Miss Leesbeth quite snappishly. ‘‘ Dauvit 
Moir maybe thinks he kens a’thing because 
his sangs mak’ folks very hearts sair; but 
he’ll no keep me in my bed when I want to 
get up. Eh, lassie, hae ye seen his verses 
on puir wee Casa Wappy? They'll live, 
Agnes, after the doctor lies in Inveresk. He 
said them ower to me, an’ I was greetin’. 1 
mind nane o’ it but four lines, but I believe 
they're the best : 

There chance and change are not ; the soul 
Quaffs bliss as from a sea, 
And years through endless ages roll 

From sin and sorrow free. 
If that be a true picture o’ the land we're 
gaun to, we micht a’ be fain to see’t. Aye, an’ 
the laddies are a’ oot. How are the students 
gettin’ on ?”’ 

‘Very well, I think, Aunt Leesbeth ; 
Michael is sure to get honours, John says.”’ 

‘An’ what aboot Jock hissel’? I hope 
he’ll dae weel, puir lad, for his ain sake, an’ 
to set him up in his faither’s een. He’s the 
flower o’ the Laurieston flock, that’s what I 
think, though his faither thinks him the 
black sheep,” said the old lady with delight- 
ful energy; then with a sudden twinkle in 
her bright eye, she turned swiftly to Agnes: 
««D’ye no think sae, lassie? Ye'll no cast 
oot wi’ me, my lassie, aboot that.” 

Agnes drooped her head, blushing as red 


as a rose in June. Then Aunt Leesbeth’ 


stretched out her kind old hand and patted 
the girl’s fingers with a caress which told 
that her heart was fresh and green, though 
she had left her own bright youth so far 
behind. 
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OLD EDEN. 


* For this cause shall a man leave father and mother and shall cleave to his wife.” 


\ HEN the instinct of old Eden sweetly aches within the breast, 

Not alone but life in union seems to honest hearts the best ; 
Youth and maiden from their loneness to the nobler motion climb 
Of that life where love eternal throbs within the veins of time. 


Sweetly, slowly to each other, Eden’s mystic sign they show, 

Smile their willingness from exile through its opening gates to go— 
Into Eve’s and Adam’s heaven, man’s and woman’s wedded home, 
Where the serpent’s head is bruiséd when the little children come ; 


Where, till death shall tear asunder, bravely, with love-grappled heart, 
They may serve the weak and helpless, play a faithful parent’s part ; 
Where on earth the life of heaven may at least be well begun 

In love’s strife with fate and fortune, till earth’s speeding day is done. 


One in body, one in spirit, daily journeying hand-in-hand, 

They, by cradle and by sick-bed, come God’s love to understand ; 
Though in one-roomed hovel, sharing lovingly a scanty crust, 
They unblasted Eden enter, know the kingdom of the just. 
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ST. ANSELM. 


By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D, 


X7E could hardly select any nobler repre- 
sentative of the Middle Ages at their 

best than Ansetm, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. In the Chapter House of Westminster 
Abbey there is a series of windows which 
represent many scenes of the History of 
England ; and in the centre light at the top 
of each window there is the figure of some 
one great man who dominates over or repre- 
sents the century. In the first window is 
Bede, of whom we have already spoken ; in 
the second is Anselm. His life was the out- 





come of many influences. He was a noble, 
a monk, a bishop, a philosopher, a saint. 
An Italian by birth, he spent the greater 
part of his youth in Aosta, of his manhood 
in Normandy, of his advancing years in 
England, Italy, and France. He ruled a 
monastery, he was the rival of a king. To 
the magnetic spell of a ‘religious’’ he 
added the enormous spiritual power of a 
Primate. He is a saint in the Church’s 
Calendar, and at the same time a master 
and forerunner of Descartes. The pro- 
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fundity and meditation of the mystic did 
not leave him destitute of the practical 
sagacity of the ecclesiastical statesman ; 
and he who had performed menial offices 
and taught naughty boys in the humble 
cloisters of Bec, was the same man who 
altered the current and convictions of 
theology, and exercised a powerful influ- 
ence over the history of a kingdom. And 
we find similar contrasts in his character. 
Sweet tender friend to his pupils, and an 
affectionate attendant on his sick monks, he 
was also the dauntless and unflinching 
opponent of the most reckless and tyrannous 
of Norman kings. 

The abundant materials for his bio- 
graphy are found in the lives of him by his 
friend and constant companion the monk 
Eadmer, and in the monkish histories of 
William of Malmesbury, Orderic Vitalis, 
William of Jumiéges, and Matthew Paris; 
and as it would be easier to write many 
papers about him than to compress his story 
into one, it is obvious that we must not 
attempt a complete account, but only pre- 
sent our readers with some scenes from his 
career. 

He was born at Aosta in 1033, of noble 
parentage. His father Gundulf was a 
worldly, lavish, and harsh-minded knight ; 
his mother Ermenberga was one of those 
gentle saints who have moulded the hearts 
of so many boys. From her he learnt the 
religious lessons which took form in a 
childishdream. Hedreamtthat heaven rested 
on the hills which enclosed his native valley, 
and that, as he set out to climb them, 
observing the sloth and carelessness of the 
women who reaped corn, he felt that he 
ought to accuse them before God. He 
found the Lord with only His chief butler, 
and sitting at His feet, declared his wishes. 
Then the butler was ordered to give him 
some of the whitest bread: he awoke 
refreshed, and told how he had been in heaven. 

The impression left by this dream deep- 
ened his boyish desire to enter a monastery, 
and he offered himself to a neighbouring 
Abbot, who, however, wisely and properly 
refused to admit him when he found that 
his father disapproved of his purpose. He 
then prayed that he might fall sick, so 
that his wish might be granted. He fell 
sick, but recovered, and since he was not 
allowed to become a monk, he “fell away 
into worldly gaieties; the ship of his heart 
lost its anchor, and drifted off altogether 
into the waves of the world.’’ After his 
mother’s death his father treated him 





with such harshness that he fled from 
home, perhaps on the track of another 
illustrious Italian, Lanfranc, whom he was 
afterwards to succeed in the See of Canter- 
bury. After three years, during which we 
learn but little of him, but which cannot 
have been ill spent since they made him a 
thorough scholar, he placed himself under 
Lanfranc in the rising monastery at Bec in 
Normandy. 

It was a time in which few careers were 
open to any one but those of the monk or 
the soldier. Many monasteries had been 
endowed by Norman kings and nobles, and 
Bec, which was an obscure and humble 
place till the fame of Lanfranc attracted 
multitudes of scholars, had been founded in 
1039 on a house of the black monks of St. 
Benedict by a good knight named Herlwin, 
who found it impossible to serve God truly 
in a turbulent and wicked world. Anselm 
arrived as a student in 1059, when he was 
little more than twenty-five years old. 
Shortly afterwards the death of his father 
made him hesitate whether he should adopt 
the life of a monk, of a hermit, or of a noble. 
He was still sufficiently under worldly influ- 
ences to dislike the thought of being eclipsed 
by Lanfranc if he stayed at Bec. But his 
choice was decided by the Archbishop of 
Rouen, whom he consulted. At twenty- 
seven he took the vows. Three years later 
(1068) Lanfranc was moved to Caen, and 
Anselm was elected Prior. He continued 
Prior for fifteen years. Then Herlwin died, 
and he was elected Abbot, and he held that 
office for fifteen years more, from 1078-93. 

He did not find his Priorate a bed of 
roses. We are too apt to suppose that 
monasteries were havens of heavenly con- 
templation and unbroken peace. Whenever 
we catch a glimpse of the reality, in what- 
ever age, we find it very different. The 
monks, as a rule, took with them the world, 
and the spirit of the world, into the 
cloister, because they took with them their 
human hearts. They were too apt to sink 
individually into obscure disorder and torpid 
contemplation. Their communities were 
liable to deeply-seated corruptions, miserable 
intrigues, fierce jealousies, terrible phases of 
faithlessness and corruption. The pro- 
motion of Anselm at so early an age filled 
some of the monks with envious fury. Their 
opposition was only gradually disarmed by 
the childlike simplicity and gentle cheerful- 
ness of the scholar-saint. He tended the 
sick ; he won over the refractory ; he took 
the deepest and most patient interest in the 
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boys and novices. One young monk named 
Osbern at first hated him extremely, and 
pursued him with rabid animosity. By 
forbearance and good humour Anselm dis- 
armed his opposition, taught him to endure 
severity without revolt, and nursed him 
through a terrible illness, until at last the 
repentant youth grappled the Prior to his 
soul with hooks of steel. They were united 
by the warmest affection, and when Osbern 
died Anselm was inconsolable. ‘‘ Wherever 
Osbern is,’’ he wrote to his friend Bishop 
Grundulf, ‘his soul is my soul. Remember 
me (in your prayer) and forget not the soul 
of Osbern, my beloved. If I seem to burden 
you too much, then forget me and remember 
him.” 

Anselm’s time was incessantly occupied, 
and that was one reason why he was so 
happy. He devoted himself to teaching and 
writing, as well as to the duties of his 
monastery. To this period of his life belong 
two remarkable works, the Monologion, an 
endeavour to prove from reason, without 
Scripture, the idea of a God; and the Pros- 
logion, in which he argued that the existence 
of the idea of God in the soul of itself proves 
the reality of the idea. But teaching was 
work which he enjoyed even more. As a 
teacher he showed his immense superiority 
to the spirit of his times. In that age, as in 
all ages, vulgar and incompetent teachers 
relied almost exclusively on the efficacy of 
punishment. Thedisastrous autocracy of the 
stick, administered not moderately, but with 
odious cruelty, had existed from the time 
when the little Augustine used to pray at 
Madaura that he might not be beaten that 
day, down to the time of Luther, who one 
morning was beaten fifteen times ; nay, even 
down to the days of our fathers, when the 
late Lord Lawrence, on being asked whether 
corporal punishment was in use when he 
was a boy at school, replied ‘‘ that he had 
been beaten once every day of his life, except 
one day, when he had been beaten twice.” 
But Anselm had risen above such crude 
conceptions of discipline eight hundred years 
ago. A neighbouring abbot bewailed to him 
that he could do nothing with the boys who 
were taught in his monastery; they were 
perverse and incorrigible, and dull and 
brutal ; and though beaten day and night, 
only got worse. 

‘‘ No wonder,” said Anselm, ‘ for by con- 
stantly beating them you only turn men into 
beasts, and spoil them; just as you would 
spoil a tree if you prevented it from free 
growth. You make the temper of the boys 





dogged; you make them hate and mistrust 
you ; they cannot look you in the face. Tell 
me, for the love of God, why you are so 
harsh to them ?”’ 

The amazed Abbot had never dreamed 
that education could be carried out by kind 
and gentle methods. But Anselm convinced 
him. 

‘Alas!’ he said, ‘“‘we have been all 
wrong ; we have wandered from the path of 
truth, and the light of discretion has not 
shone upon us.” 

He fell at Anselm’s feet with monastic 
humility, confessed his sin, and promised 
amendment. 

Thus in happy studies and happy duties 
the life of Anselm glided on. The mona- 
sticism which, with its dull routine and hard 
restrictions, was so fatal to meaner souls, 
produced in him, as in other delicate and 
tender natures, the finest bloom of beautiful 
sainthood. When he became Abbot in 1078 
his burdens increased, and he had to journey 
to England to look after the administration 
of lands which had been given to Bee. He 
lived with the monks of Canterbury, and 
there first made the acquaintance of the 
youth Eadmer, who became his biographer, 
and has preserved so many anecdotes about 
him full of charm. By his mingled dignity, 
considerateness, and sweet temper he won 
the hearts of all men, from the Conqueror 
downwards, and he was the one priest whom 
on his miserable deathbed the first Norman 
King of England most desired to see. 

William left the crown of England to 
Rufus, his favourite son, and a reign which, 
though stern, had not been tyrannical, was 
followed by a reign of brutal violence, while 
the Court of England sank from a condition 
of gravity and decency into sucha sty of 
iniquity as it had never been nor has been 
since. Archbishop Lanfranc died on May 
24, 1089. For more than three years the 
Red King kept the see vacant and embezzled 
its revenues. Anselm did not wish to visit 
England, knowing well that the eyes of all 
men looked to him as their future Arch- 
bishop. He was, however, compelled to go, 
partly by the necessities of his monastery, 
partly by the persistent and _ passionate 
appeal of Hugh the Wolf, Earl of Chester, 
who summoned him to his sick bed. At the 
first interview with Rufus he was received 
with the warmest enthusiasm, but, as he 
sat by the king, instead of speaking to him 
about the affairs of his monastery, he began 
at once to admonish him for vices which 
rendered his name infamous. The King 
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refused him leave to return, jeered with his 
friends over Anselm’s supposed ambition to 
be made Archbishop, but swore by his 
favourite oath, ‘‘ the Holy Face of Lucca,” 
that he himself and no one else should for 
the present be Archbishop. But in 10938 
Rufus was seized with a dangerous sickness, 
and though he had refused the earnest and 
constant appeal to fill up the See of Canter- 
bury, he so far relented, on what he thought 
to be his deathbed, as to consent to the 
appointment of Anselm. Anselm, who was 
in attendance, trembled, turned pale, and 
absolutely refused the investiture, which was 
performed by handing to him a_ pastoral 
staff. In vain did the Bishops and courtiers 
harangue, argue, adjure, and even abuse 
him. In vain did the King implore him 
with tears to save him from peril by con- 
senting. ‘* What you propose,” he said, 
‘shall not be.” They fell at Anselm’s feet 
and entreated him; but he still refused. 
Then they seized him, dragged him to the 
King’s bedside, forced open his clenched 
hand by main violence, and holding the 
crosier between his thumb and _ finger, 
shouted ‘Long live the Bishop.” Then 
they sang the Te Deum, and haled him 
away, pale with amazement, to the neigh- 
bouring church, so that he says ‘it would 
have been hard to say whether madmen 
were dragging a sane man or sane men 
dragging a madman.” He went back to the 
King, told him that he would recover, and 
refused to acknowledge the validity of his 
appointment. He told his friends that in 
making him Archbishop to such a King they 
had yoked an untameable bull to an old and 
feeble sheep. 

It was some time before he could give the 
assent of his monastery (which was necessary 
to him by the rules of his order) ; and when 
it was obtained he refused to be enthroned 
until the King had promised the three con- 
ditions, that Anselm should enjoy the full 
possession of his revenues; that he should 
be free to acknowledge Urban, and not 
Clement, as the genuine Pope; and that he 
should always be accepted as the King’s 
spiritual guide and adviser. 

But from the very day of his recovery the 
Red King began to go from bad to worse. 
We shall best understand the courage of 
Anselm and the difficulties of his position if 
we see the fierce wild-beast nature of William 
Rufus. Apart from his savage oppression 
and his foul immoralities, he was constantly 
guilty of blasphemies which horrified even 
the most reckless of his subjects. ‘‘ By the 





face of Lucca, Bishop, God shall never have 
mea good man,” he said to the horrified 
Gundulf; ‘‘ He has treated me too badly.” 
Refusing the decision of ordeal, he said that 
‘¢ God either does not know what men do, 
or weighs unfairly.” He dealt with Jews ; 
threatened a Jewish youth that his eyes 
would be torn out if he did not return to 
Judaism; and contemptuously repudiated any 
appeal to saints. ‘‘ Pray as you like,”’ he 
said, ‘‘ but I shall do as I choose.” ‘‘ Men 
said of him,’’ says Eadmer, “that he always 
rose a worse man than he lay down, and lay 
down a worse man than when he rose.” 
‘*« We can hope for no peace or good,”’ wrote 
Lanfranc after the death of the Conqueror. 
‘‘ He feared God very little,” says William 
of Malmesbury ; ‘‘men not at all.’’ 

Such was the Red King, with whom from 
the first Anselm came into violent collision. 
Rufus wanted the grants which he had made 
of Church property while the see was vacant 
to stand good, and he begged this as a 
personal favour. Anselm refused to alienate 
Church property. The King was furious, 
but the murmurs of his Gemot compelled 
him to give way, and Anselm then did feudal 
homage to the King. Ralph Flambard, the 
tyrannous chancellor, was, however, in- 
structed to harass the Archbishop with a 
law-suit on the very day of his consecration 
(Dec. 4, 1098). 

Quarrels were at once renewed. Rufus 
refused the present of 500 marks which 
Anselm offered him as a contribution to his 
war against his brother Robert. Anselm not 
only declined to give more, but took back the 
500 marks and spent it on the poor. In 
February, 1096, he urged the King to call a 
council for the suppression of vice. The 
King refused, and flew into a rage when 
Anselm urged him to fill up the vacant 
Abbeys. The last message which the Arch- 
bishop received when Rufus sailed for 
Normandy was, ‘‘ Tell him that yesterday I 
hated him much; to-morrow and ever after 
I shall hate him more. | His blessings and 
prayers I utterly abhor and refuse.” ‘ 

But Anselm was not a full Primate in the 
eyes of the Church until he had received the 
pallium or white woollen stole with four 
crosses from the Pope, and Rufus forbade 
him leave to go to Urban for the pallium. 
In March, 1095, at a great assembly the 
Bishops practically abandoned and betrayed 
the Archbishop, and in faithless terror 
counselled him to submit to the King. 

He was subjected to the foulest insults 
and the King’s rage was uncontrollable. 
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While the Bishops were consulting, 
Anselm calmly went to sleep, and when 
they decided against him his reasoning broke 
through their decisions as though they had 
been cobwebs. Rufus ultimately recognised 
Pope Urban, and vainly intrigued with him 
to depose Anselm. 

The pallium was secretly brought over by 
a Papal legate, but Anselm refused to pay 
the King any bribe, nor would he receive 
it at his hands, but advanced barefooted 
among the monks of Canterbury, and took 
it with his own hand from the altar at 
Canterbury on which it had been laid in its 
silver casket. 

For a time Anselm was left in peace ; but 
in 1097 Rufus impeached him for a failure 


: in his feudal duties, because he had sent a 


poor and insufficiently equipped contingent 
to the King’s force against Wales. Unable 
to bear up against these annoyances, he 
asked leave again and again to go to Rome 
for advice. It became his one absorbing 
purpose. ‘‘ He wearies me with his impor- 
tunity,’ said Rufus, and even the Barons, 
who had befriended Anselm, thought that in 
thus persisting the Archbishop broke his 
pledge to observe the laws and customs of 
England. At last he received an implicit 
but contemptuous permission on condition 
of his taking away nothing which belonged 
to the King. ‘‘ He may go, if he likes,” 
said Rufus, ‘‘ but if he does I shall seize 
the revenues, and never again accept him 
as Archbishop.” 

When he sailed from Dover he was 
insulted by having his luggage publicly 
searched by the King’s emissary, though 
when they parted on October 15, 1097, 
Rufus had not refused to bow his head and 
receive his blessing. His appeal to Rome 
was unpopular, and it made a precedent 
which was fraught with mischief in later 
years. But Anselm only acted in his 
integrity in appealing from a reign of 
unlaw to the one recognised spiritual power. 
‘Go to your lord,” he said to the timid and 
temporising Bishops, ‘ I will cleave to God.’’ 
Among a multitude of weeping monks and 
clerics he took a pilgrim’s staff and scrip 
from the altar at Canterbury, and set forth, 
xecompanied by EKadmer and Baldwin of 
Tourrain. He travelled for the most part 
incognito to Rome, meeting on the way with 
some curious adventures, but he disarmed 
even the men who meant to plunder him by 
his white hair and venerable aspect, and was 
received with unbounded honour wherever 
he was recognised. When he reached Rome 





the Pope, whose own position was difficult 
and uncertain, delayed and negotiated as 
Popes have so often done. Anselm eft 
unhealthy Rome, where he was known as 
“the holy man,” and spent a delightful 
time of peace as a simple monk in the 
mountain village of Schiavi, where he was 
the guest of an abbot who had been at Bec. 
Here he wrote, at the age of 64, his im- 
mortal treatise Cur Deus Homo, in which he 
elaborated the forensic view of the Atonement, 
which regards it as a legal ‘‘satisfaction,”’ 
and in which he rejected the age-long error 
that the ransom which Christ paid had been 
paid to the Devil—a point as to which his 
arguments ultimately altered the almost 
universal opinion of Christendom. 

In 1098 he took an honourable part in 
the Council of Bari, and it was there, and 
generally during his stay in Italy, that he 
first learnt the more exalted views of Roman 
prerogative which mark his later years. 
There he heard an excommunication passed 
on all who—as he had himself done in 
accordance with the unquestioned usage of 
England and Normandy—“ received the in- 
vestiture of churches from lay hands,” and 
who for church honours became the feudal 
vassals of temporal lords. There was some 
talk of excommunicating Rufus, but it came 
to nothing, and in 1099 Urban died. William 
heard the news with indifference. ‘‘ May 
God’s hatred,” he said, ‘‘ light on him that 
cares for it’’; and on being told that his 
successor, Pascal, was a man like Anselm, 
he added, ‘‘ Then by the face of God he is no 
good.”” At Whitsuntide, in 1100, Rufus sat 
in his new great hall of Westminster wearing 
his crown among his nobles ; on August 2 his 
weltering and arrow-pierced corpse was 
carried to its dishonoured grave in Winchester 
Cathedral. Though bribery and intrigue, 
and in the first instance Anselm’s own 
intercession, had saved him from excommu- 
nication, he was practically excommunicated 
by the righteous instincts of his own people. 

Anselm heard the news at Lyons, and 
wept bitterly. His sanctity was already 
so famous, that even in his lifetime a blaze 
of miracles had begun to gather round him. 
With masterly skill Henry I. established 
himself on his brother’s throne. Anselm 
was at once recalled from his exile. His 
early relations with the king were favourable. 
In spite of ecclesiastical predilections, he 
supported Henry in his marriage with Edith, 
one of the last of the old royal house of 
England, who had been sheltered in a 
nunnery. She took the name of Matilda, 
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and is known as ‘‘Good Queen Maude.” 
But the old causes of quarrel soon arose once 
more. The king insisted on his right to 
homage and to confer investiture; Anselm 
refused to comply without the express per- 
mission of the new Pope, from whose pre- 
decessor he had learnt a stricter view on the 
subject than he had held when he became 
Archbishop. Henry was most anxious to 
retain his friendship. The nobles and 
Bishops sided with the King; but Anselm 
would not give way, and the King, now 
secure on his throne by Anselm’s own 
support, said that he would not give up the 
custom of his fathers, nor suffer in his realm 
a man who was not “ his man”’ by feudal 
homage. 

We have not space to enter into the long 
and tortuous negotiations between Henry, 
Anselm, the Bishops, and the Pope which 
followed; but in 1103 Henry suddenly pro- 
posed that Anselm should go in person to 
Rome, to get from the Pope an indisputable 
answer. At one moment the Roman eccle- 
siastics, bribed by Henry’s representative, 
Warelwast, seemed likely to give way. But 
when Warelwast vehemently exclaimed: 
‘* Know all men present that not to save his 
kingdom will Henry give up the investitures 
of his churches,” the Pope energetically 
replied : ‘‘ Nor, before God, to save his head 
will Pope Pascal let him have them.” On 
his homeward journey Anselm was stopped 
at Lyons by a message from the King; the 
revenues of the Archbishopric were seized, 
and the dispute became more and more em- 
bittered and hopeless. Anselm was most 
seriously blamed, and his non possumus was 
attributed to obstinacy, rebellion, and every 
evil motive. He did not bow to the storm ; 
but finding that the Pope was still too timid 
to take any active step, he started for 
England, and turning aside to Blois, to visit 
the sick bed of Henry’s sister, the Countess 
Adela, he did not conceal from her that he 
meant to take the last step open to him and 
to excommunicate the King. It would have 
been a serious blow to Henry, who was still 
in danger from his brother Robert. A meet- 
ing between the King and the Archbishop 
took place on July 22, 1105, at Chartres. 
Henry received Anselm graciously, for he 
felt for him the respect which one strong and 
able man has for another. Henry Beau- 
clere contrasts most favourably with his 
brother and his son. Rufus was a thoroughly 
bad man, and Henry II. stooped to base 
measures in his struggle with Thomas 4 
Becket. But ‘the Lion of Justice,” says 





Mr. Freeman, ‘ knew, and he alone in those 
days seems to have known, how to carry on 
a controversy of principle without ever for- 
saking his own position, without ever losing 
his temper or lowering his dignity ; without 
any want of personal respect and friendship 
towards the holy man whom his kingly 
office made it his duty to withstand.” 

But the quarrel still smouldered. On 
September 28, 1106, Henry finally estab- 
lished his regal power by the victory at 
Tinchebrai; and on August 1, 1107, the 
long and dreary quarrel was settled by a 
compromise. Thenceforth no Abbot or 
Bishop was to receive the ring or staff of 
investiture from any lay hand; but, on the 
other hand, no one was to be refused conse- 
cration on account of feudal homage done to 
the King. Anselm had won the main point, 
and had won it solely, to Henry’s honour, 
by the love and reverence which his genuine 
holiness inspired. 

Two years later Anselm died. They 
were years of peace, in which he was sur- 
rounded by ‘Honour, love, obedience, 
troops of friends,’’ and in which he wrote his 
last book on ‘‘ Predestination and Free Will.”’ 
Gradually his strength failed. He could no 
longer ride, but had to be carried in a litter. 
Then all food became distasteful to him, and 
on April 21, 1109, the sixteenth year of his 
Pontificate, and the seventy-sixth of his life, 
the friends who surrounded his bedside— 
Eadmer among them—saw that the end was 
approaching. They begged for his blessing, 
and he raised his hand and made the sign of 
the Cross. At the last moment, in accord- 
ance with the humble custom of the Bene- 
dictine monks, he was laid with outstretched 
arms on sackcloth and ashes, and passed 
away. 

His age had witnessed no loftier life, nor 
could Europe boast of any keener intellect, 
or any more saintly soul. It needed not his 
canonisation by a wretch like Pope Roderigo 
Borgia (Alexander VI.) to ensure him the 
honour of sainthood. Before that date 
Dante had placed his soul in Paradise side by 
side with those of Nathanand St. Chrysostom, 
and the grammarian Donatus. ‘It is his 
right place,’’ says Dean Church at the close 
of his charming biography ; ‘in the noble 
company of the strong and meek, who have 
not been afraid of the mightiest, and have 
not disdained to work for, and with the 
lowliest: capable of the highest things; 
content, as living before Him with whom 
there is neither high nor low, to minister in 
the humblest.” 
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BLHOLD the lambkins of the fold Ua Fa oe 
Led forth in Spring’s young weather, 
While fields are clad in white and gold, 
And winds blow hither—thither ;— 
How joyfully they skip and run, 
Like playmates of the breeze and sun! 










0 little lambkins, seeing ye 
In all your springtime gladness, 
I think of other lambs, and see 
A vision of their sadness : 
Poor lambs to whom the smile of Spring 
No blessed messages can bring. 






In dismal city, court, and street, 
They soil their baby-whiteness ; 

The waves of sin that round them deat 
Have stolen all their brightness ;— 

And yet the Shepherd's loving care 

Can seek and find them, even there! 


We know not when, we know not how, 
But pray this Shepherd tender 
That He will cleanse each baby-brow, 
And be each babe’s Defender,— 
That He will save from mire and rock 
The helpless lambkins of His flock. 
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A STORY OF RURAL LIFE. 


By THr AUTHOR OF ‘‘Miss ToosEy’s Mission,” ‘‘ Trp Cat,” &c. 


CHAPTER VII. 


T was near the end of September that 
John Gray broke his leg. They were 
thrashing out a wheatrick at Farmer Ben- 
son’s, and somehow he tumbled from 
the top of the rick and fell with his leg bent 
under him, and found that he could not 
stand when he tried to struggle up to his | 
feet. 

They ran to tell ‘‘ his missus,” who came | 
straight off from the washtub, with the 
soapsuds still about her skinny red elbows, 
catching up Zoe from the cradle as she 
passed, at sight of whom Gray, in spite of 
the pain and the deadly faintness that was | 
dimming his eyes and clutching his breath, | 
made an effort to chirrup and snap his | 
fingers at the little one. | 

‘ It’s his innerds as is hurted,”’ explained | 
one of the bystanders, with that wonderful | 
openness and way of making the worst of | 
everything that is found in that class. | 

‘The spine of his back most like,” said | 


| the funeral, and contemplating, with dreary 


equanimity, a widowed existence with three 
and sixpence a week for her and Tom and 
Bill and Zoe to live upon. She never left 
Zoe out of the calculation even when it 
became most difficult to adjust the number 
of mouths to be fed, with the amount of food 
to be put into them, and over this dark 
future fell the darker shadow of the Work- 
house, which closes the vista of life to most 
of the poor. No wonder they live entirely 
in the present, and shut their eyes persis- 
tently to the future ! 

There was not much going back into the 
past when she was a girl and ‘“‘ the master” 
a lad, and they went courting of a Sunday 
afternoon along the green lanes. Life had 
been too matter-of-fact and full of hard 
work to leave much sentiment even in 
memory. 


Mr. Robins heard of the accident in the 


evening, and went up to the cottage, where 
he found Bill taking care of Zoe, who was 


another, ‘like poor Johnson, over to Stoke- | having a fine time of it, having soon dis- 
ley, as never walked another step arter his covered that she had only to cry for anything 
fall.” that evening to get it, and that it was an 
“Ay, he do look mortal bad! ‘Tis a/| occasion for displaying a will of her own in 
terrible bad job! ” | the matter of going to bed, and being preter- 
‘* Cut off like a flower!” sighed one of the | naturally wide awake and inclined for a 
women. ‘There, bear up, my dear,” to Mrs. | game, when on other nights she was quite 
Gray, with whom she had not been on | content to be laid down in the wooden cradle, 
speaking terms for some weeks, owing to a| which was rapidly becoming too small for 
few words about her cat’s thieving propensi- her increasing size. 
ties. ‘Don’tee take on! I knows well| Poor Bill had been at school when the 
enough what you feels, as it is only three accident happened, and, of course, the neigh- 
weeks since father was took with his fit.” | bours had made the very worst of the matter, 
“Don’t be skeered, old gal,” sounded! so the poor boy hardly knew what part of 
Gray’s voice, odd and unnatural to the ears | his father had not been crushed or injured, 


of the hearers and far away and independent 
to himself, ‘I ain’t so bad as that comes | 
to——” 

And then mercifully he became uncon- 
scious, for to go six miles with a broken leg | 
in a cart without springs on the way to the | 
hospital is not a joke, and the neighbours’ | 
kindly attempts to bring him round were 
happily unsuccessful. The worst part of | 
that drive fell to the share of his wife, who | 








or if he had been killed on the spot, or had 
been taken barely alive to the hospital. The 
baby had been pushed into his arms so that 
he could not go up to the farm, nor find 
Tom to learn the rights of the matter, so 
that when Mr. Robins came into the cottage 
he found both Bill and the baby crying 
together, the fire out, and the kettle upset 
into the fender. 

‘“‘Give me the child,” the organist said. 


sat holding his head on her lap as they | And Bill obeyed, as he did at the choir 
jolted along, trying to keep the jars and | practice when he was told to pass a hymn 
bumps from jerking his leg, though all the | book, and too miserable to wonder much at 
time she firmly believed he was dead, and this new aspect of his master, and ai seeing 
was already, in her dulled mind, making piti- | him take the baby as if he knew all about it, 
ful little arrangements about mourning and | and sit down in father’s arm-chair. 
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‘* See if you can’t make the fire burn up,” 
he went on; ‘‘ the child’s cold.” 

Zoe seemed well content with her new 
nurse, and left off crying, and sat blinking 
gravely at the fire, which Bill, much relieved 
at having something definite to do, soon 
roused up to a sparkling, crackling blaze 
with some dry sticks; while Mr. Robins 
warmed her small, pink feet. 

Bill would certainly have been surprised 
if he could have seen what was passing in 
the organist’s mind, a proposal ripening into 
a firm resolve that he would take the child 
home that very night and tell Jane who she 
was. Let the village talk as it might, he 
did not mind; let them say what they 
pleased. 

He knew enough of village reports to 
guess that Gray was not as badly hurt as 
every one declared ; but still, even a trifling 
accident meant, at any rate, a week or two 
of very short commons at the cottage, per- 
haps less milk for the baby or economy over 
fuel, and the September days were growing 
cold and raw, and there had been more than 
one frost in the mornings, and the baby’s 
little toes were cold to his warm hand. Mrs. 
Gray, too, would be occupied and taken up 
with her husband, and little Zoe would be 
pushed about from one to another, and he 
had heard that there was scarlatina about, 
and the relieving officer had been telling him 
that very morning how careless the people 
were about infection. 

The cottage looked quite different in the 
blazing firelight, and Bill, encouraged by 
the organist’s presence, tidied up the place, 
where the washtub stood just as Mrs. Gray 
had left it; and he set the kettle on to boil, 
so that when Mrs. Gray and Tom came in 
it presented quite a comfortable appearance. 
Mrs. Gray came in tired and tearful, but 
decidedly hopeful, having left Gray comfort- 
ably in bed with his leg set, and having 
received re-assuring opinions from nurse and 
doctor: and the first alarm and apprehension 
being removed, there was a certain feeling 
of importance in her position as wife of the 
injured man, and excitement at a visit to 
the country town, both ways in a cart, which 
does not happen often in a lifetime. 

The baby, thanks to the warmth and Mr. 
Robins’ nursing, had fallen asleep in his 
arms. Mrs. Gray was so much confused 
and bewildered by the events of the day that 
she would hardly have been surprised to see 
the Queen with the crown on her head 
sitting there in the master’s arm-chair, 
quite at home like, and holding the baby on 





one arm and the sceptre on the other ; and 
Tom was of too phlegmatic a disposition to 
be surprised at anything. So they made no 
remark, and Mr. Robins laid the baby, still 
asleep, in Bill’s arms, and went away. 

Such a beautiful, quiet September night, 
with great, soft stars overhead, and the 
scent of fallen leaves in the air, the path 
beneath his feet was soft with them, and as 
he passed under the elms which by daylight 
were a blaze of sunny gold, some leaves 
dropped gently on his head. 

‘‘'To-morrow,” he said, “I will bring 
little Zoe home, and I will let her mother— 
I will let Edith know that the child is with 
me, and that if she likes——-”’ It needed 
but a word he felt sure to bring the mother 
to the baby, the daughter to her father. 

He stood for a moment by the churchyard 
gate, close to the spot where that bitter, 
cruel parting had been, and fancied what 
the meeting would be. After all, what was 
his feeling for little Zoe, and his imagination 
of what his little grandchild would be to 
him in the future to the delight of having 
Edith’s arms round his neck and holding her 
to his heart once more. 

‘« Edith,” he whispered softly, as he turned 
away; ‘‘ Edith, come home!” 

‘‘T wonder,’’ he said to Jane Sands that 
night ; ‘‘I wonder if you could find out an 
address for me ?”’ 

She was folding up the tablecloth, and she 
stopped with a puzzled look. 

‘An address ? Whose ?” 

“Well,” he said, without looking at her, 
“T fancy there are still some of the Blakes 
(the word came out with a certain effort) 
living at Bilton, and perhaps you could find 
out from them the address I want; or, 
perhaps,” he added quickly, for she under- 
stood now, and eager words were on her 
lips, ‘‘ perhaps you know. There! never 
mind now, if you know you can tell me to- 
morrow.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Mornine very often brings other counsels, 
but this was not the case with Mr. Robins, 
for when he got up next day he was more 
than ever resolved to carry out his intention 
of bringing little Zoe home and letting her 
mother know that a welcome awaited her in 
her old home. 

He had not slept very much during the 
night, for his mind had been too full of the 
change that was coming in his life, and of 
the difference that the presence of Edith 
and little Zoe would make in the dull, old 
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house. Sad and worn and altered was she ! 
Ah! that would soon pass away with kind- 
ness and care and happiness, and the cough 
that had sounded so hollow and ominous 
should be nursed away, and Edith should 
be a girl again, a girl as she ought to be yet 
by right of her years ; and those five years 
of suffering and estrangement should be 
altogether forgotten as if they had never 
been. 

He went into the bedroom next his that 
had been Edith’s—that was to be Edith’s 
again—and, looking round it, noticed with 
satisfaction that Jane had kept it just as it 
had been in the old days, and he pushed the 
bed a little to one side to make room fora 
cot to stand beside it, a cot which he re- 
membered in the night as having stood for 
years in the lumber-room up in the roof, and 
which he now with much difficulty dragged 
out from behind some heavy boxes, and 
fitted together, wishing there had been time 
to give it a coat of paint, and yet glad with 
a tremulous sort of gladness that there was 
not, seeing that it would be wanted that very 
night. 

And just then Jane Sands came up to call 
him to breakfast, and stood looking from the 
cot to her master’s dusty coat, with such a 
look of delighted comprehension on her face 
that the organist felt that no words were 
needed to prepare her for what was going to 
happen. 

‘I thought,” he said, “‘ it had better be 
brought down.” 

‘* Where shall it go ?’’ she asked. 

‘¢In Miss—— in the room next mine,” 
he said, ‘* and it will want a good airing.’ 

‘Shall I make up the bed too?” she 
asked. 

** Yes, you may as well.”’ 

‘‘Oh, master,”’ she said, the tears shaking 
in her voice and shining in her eyes; “ will 
they be wanted soon? Will they, maybe, 
be wanted to-night ? ”’ 

His own voice felt suspiciously shaky ; his 
own eyes could not see the old cot, nor 
Janes beaming face quite plainly, so he 
only gave a gruff assent and turned away. 

‘‘ What a good, kind creature she is,” he 
thought. ‘‘ What a welcome she will give 
Edith and Edith’s little Zoe!” 

During the morning he heard her up in 
the room sweeping and scrubbing, as if 
for these five years it had been left a prey to 
dust and dirt, and when he went out after 
dinner to give a lesson at Bilton, she was 
still at it with an energy worthy ofa woman 
half her age. 





That stupid little girl at Bilton, who 
generally found her music lesson such an 
intolerable weariness to the flesh, and was 
conscious that it was no less so to her 
teacher, found the half-hour to-day quite 
pleasant. Mr. Robins had never been so 
kind and cheerful, quite amusing, laughing 
at her mistakes, and allowing her to play 
just the things she knew best, and to get 
up in the middle of the lesson to go to the 
window and see a long procession of gipsy 
vans going by to Smithurst fair. 

It was such a very beautiful day ; perhaps 
it was this that produced such a good effect 
on the organist’s temper. There had been a 
frost that morning, but it was not enough to 
strip the trees, but only to turn the elms a 
richer gold, and the beeches a warmer red, 
and the oaks a ruddier brown, while in the 
hedges the purple dog-wood, and hawthorn 
and bramble leaves made a wonderful variety 
of rich tints in the full bright sunshine, 
which set the birds twittering with a momen- 
tary delusion that it might be spring. 

He did not come back over the hill, and 
past the Grays’ cottage, for he was going to 
fetch the child that evening ; but he came 
home by the road, meeting many more of 
those gipsy vans, which had distracted his 
pupil’s attention, and looking with kindliness 
on the swarthy men and bronze dark-eyed 
women, for the sake of little Zoe, who had 
been so often called the gipsy baby. 

When he reached home he found the 
room prepared with all the care Jane Sands 
could lavish. He had thought when he 
went in that morning that it was just as 
Edith had left it, and all in the most perfect 
order; but now the room was a bower of 
daintiness and cleanliness, and all Edith’s 
old treasures had been set out in the very 
order she used to arrange them-—why ! even 
her brush and comb were laid ready ou the 
dressing table, and a pair of slippers by the 
bedside, and a little bunch of autumn ane- 
mones and Czar violets was placed in a little 
glass beside her books. He smiled, but 
with tears in his eyes, as he saw all these 
loving preparations. 

‘«« Edith can hardly be here to-night,” he 
said to himself, ‘‘ but Zoe will.’”’ And he 
smoothed the pillow of the cot close to the 
bedside, and drew the curtain more closely 
over its head. 

He found his tea set ready for him when 
he came down, but Jane Sands had gone 
out, and he was rather glad of it, as she had 
watched him that morning with an eager 
expectant eye, and he did not know what to 
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say to her. It would be easier when he 
brought the baby and actually put it into 
her arms. 

The sun had set when he had finished tea, 
a blaze of splendour settling down into dull 
purple and dead orange, leaving a stripe of 
pale-green sky over the horizon, flecked with 
a few soft brown clouds tinged with red. 

But envious night hastened to cover up 
and deaden'the colours of the sky, and the 
almost equally gorgeous tints of tree and 
hedge; and, by the time Mr. Robins reached 
the Grays’ cottage, darkness had settled 
down as deep as on that evening four months 
ago, when he carried the baby and left it 
there. 

Now, as then, the cottage door was open, 
and Mrs. Gray sat at work with the candle 
close to her elbow, every now and then 
giving a long sniff or a sigh, that made the 
tallow candle flicker and tremble. He had 
almost forgotten her husband’s accident in 
his absorption in the baby; but these sniffs 
recalled it to his mind, and he thought he 
would give them a helping hand while Gray 
was in the hospital. 

‘« She has been kind to my little Zoe,” he 
thought, ‘‘ and I will not forget it ina hurry. 
She shall come and see the child whenever 
she likes; and Edith will be good to her, for 
she has been like a mother to the baby all 
these months.” 

Close by where Mrs. Gray sat he could 
see the foot of the old cradle and the rocker 
within reach of the woman’s foot; but Zoe 
must be asleep, for there was no rocking 
necessary, and Mrs. Gray did not turn from 
her work to look at the child, though she 
stopped from time to time to wipe her eyes 
on her apron. 

‘« She is taken up with her husband,’’ he 
said to himself, ‘‘ it is as well that I am 
going to take the child away, as she will 
have no thought to give her now.” 

And then he went into the cottage, with a 
tap on the open door to announce his 
presence. 

‘Good evening, Mrs. Gray,”’ he said in a 
subdued voice, so as not to wake the baby. 
But he might have spared himself this 
precaution, for the next glance showed him 
that the cradle was empty. 

‘* Lord bless you, Mr. Robins,” the woman 
said, ‘‘ you give me quite a start, coming in 
so quiet like. But, there! I’m all of a 
tremble, the leastest thing do terrify me. 
You might knock me down with a feather. 
First one thing and then another! The 
master yesterday and the baby to-day!” 





‘‘What!’’ he said, so sharp and sudden, 
that it stopped the flow of words for a 
moment. ‘What do you mean? Is the 
baby in bed upstairs? What’s the matter? 
It’s not the scarlatina? Not——” 

‘“‘ Bless you! ’’ she said, “‘ why I thought 
you'd a-knowed. It ain’t the scarlatina, the 
baby was as well and bonnie as ever when 
she went. She’ve agone, her mother come 
and fetch her this very day, and took her 
right off. Ay! but she were pleased to see 
how the little thing had got on, and she said 
as she'd never forget my kindness, and how 
she'd bring her to see me whenever she come 
this way. But, there! I do miss her 
terrible. Why, it’s most worse than the 
master himself.” 

The organist hardly listened to what she 
was saying after the fact of the mother 
having come and fetched her away. Edith 
had come for her baby! How had she 
known? Why had she done it to-day? 
Could Jane have let her know? And had 
she come so quickly to take the child herself 
to her old home? His first impulse was to 
turn and hasten home; perhaps Edith and 
Zoe were there already, and would find him 
absent. But he could not go without a 
word to Mrs. Gray, who was wiping her 
eyes in her apron and unconsciously rocking 
the empty cradle. 

‘“*You will often see her,’ he said con- 
solingly, ‘‘ she will not be very far away.” 

‘““Oh, I don’t know about that, them 
gipsies go all over the place, up and down 
the country, and they don't always come 
back for the fairs; though she says as they 
don’t often miss Smithurst.”’ 

‘‘ Gipsies ?”’ he said puzzled. 

‘‘ Ay, the mother’s a gipsy sure enough, 
and I’ve said it all along, and the child’s the 
very image of her; there wasn’t no doubt 
when one saw the two together as they 
was mother and child.” 

‘Are you sure she was a gipsy?” He 
had often said in fun that Edith was a 
regular little gipsy, but he would never have 
thought that any one could really mistake 
her for one, and besides, Mrs. Gray must 
have known Edith well enough at any rate 
by sight in the old days; and changed as 
she was, it was not beyond all recognition. 

‘“‘Oh, there wasn’t no mistaking, and the 
van as she belonged to waited just outside 
the village, for I went down along with her 
and seed it, painted yeller with red wheels. 
I knowed Zoe was gipsy born, for she’d one 
of them charms round her neck as I didn’t 
meddle with, for they do say as there’s a deal 
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of power in them things, and that gipsies 
can’t be drownded or ketch fevers and things 
as long as they keeps ’em.” 

Mr. Robins sat down in the chair opposite 
Mrs. Gray, an odd, cold sort of apprehension 
was stealing over him, and the pleasant 
dream of home and Edith and Zoe, in which 
he had been living through the day, was 
fading away with every word the woman 
said. 

‘The funny part of it were that she vowed 
and declared as she put the child at your 
door, and never came this way at all; least- 
ways, from what she said it must abeen 
your house, for she said it was hard by the 
chu:ch and had a thick hedge, and that there 
was a kind sorter body as she see there in 
the morning, as must abeen Mrs. Sands 
and nobody else from her account. She 
said she was in a heap of trouble just then, 
her husband ill and a deal more, and she 
was pretty nigh at her wit’s end, and that 
without thinking twice what she were about, 
she wropt the baby up and laid it close 
agin the door of the house where she’d seen 
the kind-looking body. She would have it 
as it was there, say what I would; but, 
maybe, poor soul, she were mazed, and 
hardly knew where she were. She went to 
your house to-day, and Mrs. Sands were 
quite put out with her, being busy too, and 
expecting company, and thought it were just 
her impidence; but’ there! I knows what 
trouble is, and how it just mazes a body, 
for I could no more tell where I went nor 
what I did yesterday than that table there. 
And another queer thing is as she didn’t 
know nothing about the name, and neither 
she nor her husband can’t read or write 
noways, so she couldn’t have wrote it down, 
and she’d never heard tell of such a name 
as Zoe, and didn’t like it neither. She’d 
always ameant it to be Rachel, as had been 
her mother’s name before her and her grand- 
mother’s too.”’ 

“Are you quite certain she was the 
mother ?”’ 

‘Certain! Why, you’d only to see the 
two together to be sure of it. I'd not have 
let her go, not were it ever so, if it hadn’t 
been as clear as daylight ; and just now too, 
when I seems to want her for a bit of com- 
fort.” And here Mrs. Gray relapsed into 
her apron. 

Mr. Robins sat for a minute looking at 
her in silence, and then got up, and without 
a word went out into the dark night, 
mechanically taking the way to his house, 
and then turning on to the high road to 





Smithurst, tramping along through the mud 
and dead leaves with a dull, heavy persis- 
tence. 

Anything was better than going back to 
the empty silence of his house and Jane 
Sands’ expectant face, and the pretty, white 
curtained room with the cot all ready for 
little Zoe, who was already miles away along 
that dark road before him, sleeping, perhaps, 
in some dirty gipsy van put up on some bit 
of waste land by the roadside, or, perhaps, 
surrounded by the noise and glare of the 
fair with its shows and roundabouts. His 
little Zoe! he could not possibly have been 
so utterly deceived all through; the baby 
who had lain on his bed, whose little face 
he had felt as he carried her up to the Grays’ 
cottage in the dark, whom he had seen day 
after day, and never failed to notice the like- 
ness, growing stronger with the child’s 
growth. Was it all a delusion? all the 
foolish fancy of a fond, old man? He tried 
hard to believe that it was impossible that 
he could have been so deceived, and yet from 
the very first he felt that it was so, and that 
the love that had been growing in his heart 
all these months had been lavished on a 
gipsy baby whose face most likely he should 
never see again. 

And all his plans for the future, his 
dreams of reparation, of tender reconciliation 
with Edith, and of happy, peaceful days that 
would obliterate the memory of past trouble 
and alienation, they had all vanished with 
the gipsy baby; life was as empty as the cradle 
by Mrs. Gray’s side. 

Where was he to find his daughter? 
Where had she wandered that night when 
the pitiless rain fell and the sullen wind 
moaned ? Was that the last he should ever 
see of her, with the white, wan, pleading 
face under the yew tree? And would that 
despairing voice, saying ‘‘ Father!” haunt 
his ears till his dying day? And would the 
wailing cry that followed him as he went to 
his house that night be the only thing he 
should ever know of his grandchild, the real 
little Zoe whom he had rejected ? 

He was several miles away along the 
Smithurst road when he first realized what 
he was doing, brought to the consciousness, 
perhaps, by the fact of being weary and 
footsore and wet through from a fine rain 
that had begun falling soon after he left the 
village. It must be getting late too; many 
of the cottages he passed showed no light 
from the windows, the inmates most likely 
being in bed. 

Painfully and wearily he toiled back to 
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Downside ; he seemed to have no spirit left} ‘‘ You can go to bed,” he said to Jane 
to contend against even such trifling things | Sands; ‘‘ I don’t want any supper.” 

as mud and inequalities in the road, and| She drew back and went softly out of the 
when a bramble straying from the hedge | room, but someone else was standing there 
caught his coat and tore it, he could almost | looking down at the bowed white head with 
have cried in feeble vexation of spirit.| eyes fuller even of pity and tears than 
Downside Street was all dark and quiet, but | Jane’s had been, and then she, too, left the 
from the organist’s house a light shone out | room, and with a raised finger to Jane, who 
from the open door and down the garden | was waiting in the passage, she went up- 
path, making a patch of light on the wet road. | stairs and, as if the way were well known to 

Someone stood peering out into the dark- | her, to the little room which had been got 
ness, and, at the sound of his dragging, | ready so uselessly for the organist’s daughter. 
stumbling footsteps, Jane Sands randownto| There, sheltered by the bed curtain, was 
the gate. The long waiting had made her | the cot where Zoe was to have lain, and 
anxious, for she was breathless and trembling | there, wonderful to relate, a child’s dark 
with excitement. head might be seen, deep in the soft pillow, 

‘‘ Where have you been ?’’ she said; ‘‘ we | deeper in soft sleep. 
got so frightened. Why are you so late?} And then this strangely presuming intruder 
Oh, dearie me!’’ as she caught sight of his | in the organist’s house softly took up the 
face. ‘¢ You're ill! Something has hap- | sleeping child, and wrapping a shawl round 
pened! There, come in, doee now; you look | it, carried it, still sleeping, downstairs, the 
fit to drop !”’ dark lashes resting on the round cheek 

He pushed by her almost roughly into | flushed with sleep and of a fairer tint than 
the house, and dropped down wearily into | gipsy Zoe’s, and the rosy mouth half 
the arm-chair. He was too worn out and | open. 
exhausted to notice anything, even the| The organist still sat with his head in his 
warmth and comfort of the bright fire and | hands, and did not stir as she entered, not 
the supper ready on the table. He tossed | even when she came and knelt down on the 
his soaked hat on the ground, and leaning | hearth in front of him. 
his elbows on his knees and his head on his! Jane Sands was unusually tiresome to- 
hands, sat bowed down with the feeling of | night, he thought; why could she not leave 
utter wretchedness. him alone ? 

Day after day, night after night, till his| And then against his cold hands clasped 
life’s end, plenty and comfort and neatness | over his face was laid something soft and 
and respectability and warmth in dull} warm and tender, surely a little child’s 
monotony, while outside somewhere in the} hand! and a voice (a voice he had never 
cold and rain, in poverty and want and | thought to hear again till maybe it sounded 
wretchedness, wandered Edith with the wail- | as his aceuser before the throne of grace) 
ing baby in her arms. said: ‘‘ Father, for Zoe’s sake.” 





THE END. 





FIELDS OF SNOW. 
By THE Rev. B. G. JOHNS, M.A. 


HEN we came out of church yesterday | not in our faces, and we were well wrapped 
afternoon, as the wintry day closed | up; but the mile and a half back to the 

in under a leaden sky, the whole aspect of | vicarage was a hard fight for all that; 
things had changed. The wind had veered | umbrellas were of no possible use, for the 
round to the south-east, and was sweeping | blast at times seemed to come from all 
furiously over hill and dale, and driving | quarters, and either turned them inside out 
before it cloud after cloud of fine, dusty. or so loaded them with snow as to make 
snow, already whirling it into thick drifts all | them totally unmanageable. There was 
along by every hedge- -row and bank, and | nothing for it, therefore, but to trudge man- 
down the long winding lane, as far as the eye | fully on, and be thankful that we were not 
could reach. Luckily for us, the wind was | in the grimy streets of London, but at least 
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"Dazzling white, which shines out against the leaden sky like frosted filagree.” 


in the open country among the woods and; sky; and the whole scene is a picture of 
fields, where if the wind was piercingly | desolation. 
cold, it was fresh and pure. | Although the snow has been falling but 
Just at the corner where the road curves | two hours, it has already coated the trunk 
away towards the wooded hill, we turned to | and all the lower branches with dazzling 
look back for a moment, half hoping to| white, which shines out against the leaden 
catch sight of a break in the clouds. But! sky like frosted filagree. The hedges are 
not a break was to be seen, all was wintry, | | covered long ago; and the flock of ‘linnets 
dreary, and dark. The solitary ash tree in | and other ‘small birds which were busy 
the little garden, just outside the farm, | enough in the garden this morning, will 
which only yesterday looked so brave in the | have a hard time of it to find shelter for 
cold, clear, frosty sunshine, now stretches | the night. Their best chance will be lower 
its forlorn, bare branches up into the wintry | down the valley, at the corner of the wood, 
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where a clump of old, dwarf oak trees is | 


even now robed with dark green, from the 
ground almost all the way up to the tallest 
branch. There they will huddle together, as 
they best may, after much chaffering and 
noise, and not without much disputing about 
the possession of the corner least exposed to 
the wind. However well 
Birds in their little nests agree, 

it is beyond a doubt that on a winter's night, 
in such forlorn weather as this, they become 
exceedingly pugnacious and hard to please. 
The weakest has to go to the wall, and, if 
not content, has to seek for lodgings else- 
where. Many an old and worn-out bird, and 
many a youngster who was brave enough in 
the sunshine of yesterday, will fare badly 
to-night ; and the only wonder is, that when 
the thaw sets in, so few dead ones are found 
in the nooks and corners of the hedge-row. 

But now that we have made our way down 
by the copse and come out on the top of 
the hilly down, where there is not a tree or 
a scrap of hedge to shelter us, the wind is 
fiercer and the clouds of snow even thicker 
than ever. If it was desolate down below 
in the valley, it is more desolate now; the 
last gleam of light is dying away in the 
west, and we go pounding our way along in 
the dark, and grumbling as idly as the poor 
birds, who, by the way, cannot look forward, 
as we may, to a change 
of dry garments, a 
cheery fire, and a 
comfortable chat after 
all our labours. So, 
on second thoughts, 
we will banish that 
unhappy word ‘deso- 
late,” fight our way 
bravely on—not with- 
out a thought of any 
poor wanderers, who 
in such wild weather 
may have to tramp 
for many a weary mile 
and yet find no cheery 
fireside to welcome 
them at last, perhaps 
not a roof to shelter 
them. 

It was a hard frost 
all last week, with the 
ground like iron, so 
that not a flake melted 
out of all the millions 
which fell that night ; 








windows the next morning, far and wide, 
over hill and dale, garden, field, and hedge- 
row, and even the woods were all robed 
with a white and dazzling radiance which 
the eye could hardly bear. Radiance is the 
only word for it. It was still snowing fast, 
and now in heavy, thick flakes, which came 
swiftly and silently down from the same 
leaden sky ; and yet the whole scene, as the 
light increased, was one of splendour, purity, 
and peace. Look out into the thick of such 
a storm as it rages on in blind fury—what 
can be more lawless and full of seeming 
mystery? The whole heaven wrapped in 
cloud; the air darkened, filled with the 
countless host of falling flakes. Everywhere 
over the silent waste all is dreary gloom. 
Yet out of all that mighty, infinite host of 
falling flakes each one is the gift of God. 
It is ** He who giveth His snow like wool and 
scattereth the hoar frost as ashes”; He who 
clothes the earth in her summer robes of 
golden sunshine and beauty and now crowns 
it with a garment of dazzling, virgin white. 

Watch for a moment the great cloud as 
it comes softly down. Million after million 
—each flake weighed as in a balance, each 
fashioned in mid-air, perfect, separate, and 
complete; so exactly framed as to fall as 
lightly as the lightest feather, and each, too, 
as it were, commissioned and sent on its 








and when we looked 
out of the vicarage 


** Looking back, all was wintry dreary, and dark,” 
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The Postman’s path. 


way through the silent depths of air until 
it reaches its destined rest on the quiet 
earth. For there is One who still ‘ saith to 
the snow, be thou on the earth,’ and to him 
who watches the mystery, “canst thou 
comprehend it, canst thou enter into the treasures 
thereof ?’’ Some wise men, indeed, in these 
days, profess to find no mystery anywhere, 
nothing hard to be understood; but wiser 
men than they pause to consider the snowy 
whirlwind. It is no mere thing of blind 
fury, cold, and destruction, but the very 
reverse. Far over hills, valleys, woods, and 
fields spreads the pure, glittering robe to 
wrap the wintry earth in a garment of 
warmth, safety, and life. Life to the tender 
seed sown long since, now lying buried 
below ; life to future fields of waving corn, 
herb for the use of man, and fodder for the 
cattle, the lily of the field, the tiny acorn, 
out of which is to spring the giant oak 
of the forest, every smallest root for the 








coming year. The snow wraps them 
all up in safety from the touch of 
biting frost and bitter east wind until 
the appointed season comes for the 
earth to waken from her long sleep 
and break forth into the full glory of 
summer. See, too, as a type of God’s 
infinite gentleness in all His handiwork 
throughout the universe, how silently all is 
achieved, alike by His grace and alike by 
the soft and feathery snow. The work is 
being done, not to be done otherwise, slowly, 
softly, and surely; or, turn to another point 
of mysterious beauty: In a single handful 
of snowflakes there have been counted more 
than a hundred different forms of tiny 
crystal jewelled stars, crosses, crowns in 
endless variety. Each one a sparkling, 
perfect gem of bright perfection, utterly 
beyond the reach of mortal skill to imitate, 
far less rival. Yet here are millions after 
unillions without a flaw, spot, or blemish. 
But the storm, after raging for twenty- 
four hours, ended at last; and the next day 
about noon a gleam of watery sunshine 
spread over the shining fields, and brought 
a message of hope, not only to the prisoners 
indoors, but to the starving troop of birds 
on the frozen lawn. It is impossible for 
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them as yet to find a grain of food among | 
the snowdrifts, so we must lend them a 
helping hand. There was a good foot of 
snow all over the garden, but Charles, our | 
old gardener, soon made his way to the 
front of the window, swept away a clear | 
space from the sill, and a wider one on the 
grass below. In a trice half a loaf was 
broken up into small bits, the window 
cautiously opened, and the feast spread ; one 
special dainty, an odd scrap of dry skin and 
fat from’ the kitchen, being tied fast to the | 
bough of a jasmine which ran up the wall, | 
and left to swing in the wind. No cards of 
invitation were needed, for in less than five | 
minutes a score of hungry guests were | 
busily at work at every corner of the table. | 
The first to come, as usual, were a couple of | 
robins, next a crowd of sparrows and chatf- | 
finches, then a field-fare and a blackbird, | 
looking bigger than ever with their feathers 
all ruffled up by the bitter cold; a woe- 
begone looking starling, drenched with 
snow; and last of all a trio of merry, 
impudent tits, in coats of grey, yellow, and } 
black, who at once spied out the morsel of | 
meat, and were presently clinging on to it, | 
swinging two and fro in the wind, and} 
feasting as they swung. The feast on the | 
grass was soon cleared, after a deal of noisy | 


pushing, and more than one downright 
scuffle over some one of the dishes; and 
then came a rush to the window-sill, within 
a few feet of us who watched the fray from 
within. About half the guests, it seemed, were 
satisfied, and had flown off for shelter to 
the laurel hedge; but the rest seemed as 
hungry as ever, and eager to get as big a 
share of the second course as greedy folks 
always are. The robins were among the 
greediest, and fought over every morsel 
within reach against all comers; their un- 
seemly behaviour, however, being suddenly 
put an end to by the appearance of two 
guests of a totally unexpected order. First 
came a nimble little nut-brown squirrel, who 
crept up among the jasmine boughs, skipped 
lightly down upon the table, seized a tiny 
crust of bread, and sat up to nibble it as 
demurely as if it had been an acorn. This 
was surprising enough, as we had never 
known a squirrel, even in the hardest winter, 
come thus foraging among the birds; but 
we were still more amazed when out from 
among the same boughs, close to the window, 
crawled an old, grey rat! He had crept 
out of some old haunt among the bushes, 
and smelling the morsel of meat, on which a 
tom-tit was still hard at work, slowly made 
his way up to the very branch on which it 








**In the grimy streets of London,” 
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hung. In another moment he would have 
seized it, had not the window been suddenly 
opened and a blow from a stick dislodged 
the robber from his strange retreat. Out 
of all the terrified guests there now only 
remained a solitary robin, who, after having 
it all to himself for five minutes, fled away 
in utter terror as the robber once more 





appeared at table and fairly drove him off | 


the field. 


And now, the feast of birds being over, | 


and the sunshine having fairly broken through 
the rift of clouds and brightened up the 
whole scene, instead of moping indoors and 
grumbling at the cold, let us try what half- 
an-hour’s tramp over the frozen snow will 
do towards putting a grain of life into hands 
and feet. The thickest boots, and a stout 
stick, and away we go! There is no path 
even to the vicarage gate ; and the letter-box, 
where the tom-tit has built for so many years 
past, is fairly snowed-up; but we make 
our way over grass and gravel as we best can, 
and so out into the broad turnpike, sinking 
a couple of inches below the crust at almost 
every step. Itis hard work, but after a mile 
of it we get back to the shrubbery gate, on 


and ready to say a cheerful word of 
the New Year, and to find a sign or 
two of spring not far off. It is not so 
wintry after all. The gleam of sunshine 
is full of hope. 

Even the cluster of withered bracken with 
its crown of snow, just outside the gate, is 
not without a sign of cheer. Down at the 
roots, where the drift has slightly melted, 
you may easily make out a bed of rich 
green moss and lichen, and on the straggling 
thistle hard by, as you may see, a robin is 
singing his quiet song that has a sound of 
joy init. Even now, in the midst of what 
is wintry, dark, and desolate, a whisper of 
brighter days and better things is flying all 
down the wood :— 


Through the hedge-row, and by the coppice, 
Far and wide over mead and hill, 

A breath of life is secretly stealing 
Among the trees, at its own sweet will. 

Under the moss on the giant beeches, 
Down to the carpet of leaves below, 





Where the ant and the beetle as yet are sleeping, 
And the dormouse hides from the wintry snow ; 

They know full well the voice that is calling, 
And, all along by the ferny brake, 

Where’er there is life the whisper is flying, 
Spring is coming! Awake, awake ! 


This is what I say to Jacob, the postman, 
when he calls for our letters at seven p.m., 
and carries them off on his long round 
through the neighbouring hamlets to the 
head post office at M Every day, in 
all weathers, winter or summer, wet or dry, 
cold or hot, he does his double journey of 
eight miles each way; and often enough 
with a great sack of heavy parcels at his 
back at which many a London letter-carrier 
would look severely black. 

‘« Jacob,” I say to him, ‘it’s rather hard 
lines with you at present, but still, you know, 
winter can’t last for ever. The snowdrops 
were peeping up last week, there’s a good 
time coming, and spring is not far off.” 
“ Yes, sir,” he replies; ‘all right, no doubt; 
but if you had sin the pile o’ snow I got out 
of them boots o’ mine last night you would 
a bin ’mazed.” 

And so no doubt I should have been, and 





A s | quite sure am I that he will have a dreary 
the sheltered side of the house, in a glow of | 
positive heat, braced up by the frosty air, | 





tramp of it to-night, four miles from the 
vicarage by the ‘* Postman’s Path” (as it is 
called) through the woods, which, as youmay 
see, suddenly come to an end on the hill-top, 
and leave him to fight his way in the open 
down into the next valley. 

It will be quite dark long before he gets to 
that narrow bit between the hedges, which I 
have often known to be choked up with snow 
of three or four feet in depth ; but in spite of 
all snowdrifts, darkness, and storm, beyond 
a doubt Jacob will be at my gate to-morrow 
morning at half-past seven, with his usual pile 
of letters, his boots full of snow, and his 
cheerful ‘‘ good morning’’ ready for Elizabeth 
the housemaid,. who enjoys a chat as much 
as he does, and is quite ready to believe, even 
in these dull, wintry days, that the bonnie 
spring is not far off, that the deepest snow- 
drift will melt away, the flowers awaken and 
rejoice and crown the earth with fresh 
jewels of fragrance, ere the golden summer- 
tide comes once again in the full splendour 
of its beauty. 
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OUR NEIGHBOUR WORLDS. 


By AGNES GIBERNE, 


AUTHOR oF “Sun, Moon, anD Stars,” ‘“‘THE WoORLD’s Founpation,” &c. 


OT stars, but worlds. For there is a 
great difference between the bright 
bodies shining on a cloudless night in our 
midnight, sky. Some are suns and some are 
planets. I have to speak now of worlds, not 
suns; of planets, not stars. 

We talk commonly of “the Sun” and | 
‘the World.” But our sun is not the only | 
existing sun, and our world is not the only 
existing world. 

The sun, giving out light by his own 
burning splendour, is one among millions of | 
brother suns, known indeed to us by the 
name of “stars,” yet all sending forth 
radiance in like manner through their own 
intrinsic heat and brightness. The stars | 
shine asa lamp shines; it burns as they burn. 

But around our Star-Sun, and doubtless 
around many of the Sun-Stars in the | 
heavens, circle many worlds more or less 
resembling our own Earth in nature ; bodies 
without intrinsic light or heat, bodies 
shining, not by their own brightness, but | 
by borrowed and reflected radiance. 

So shines the moon, itself a cold and | 
dark body, lighted up, like a mirror placed 
in sunshine, through the light of the sun. 
So shines the fair ‘‘ Evening Star,’’ Venus, 
herself again a dark and cold body, lighted 
up by the flood of sunbeams in which she 
floats. So shines our Earth, as seen in 
the heaven from the surface of the moon or 
of Venus; herself, as we well know, a 
cold and dark body, apart from the abound- 
ing heat and radiance lavished upon her by 
the sun. 

Thus suns and stars are terms interchange- 
able, both signifying great light-centres, 
great furnaces of perpetual heat. In con- 
trast with these are worlds or planets, which, 
for the most part, derive their light and | 
heat from the central orb. ‘‘ Worlds,” we | 
call them, chiefly perhaps in reference to the 
life which we believe may possibly be 
supported on some of them; and ‘‘planets”’ 
rather in reference to their continual 
journeyings round the sun. Satellites are 
smaller bodies, connected with the planets. 
These are sometimes also termed Moons by 
an extended use of the name given to the 
Earth’s own Satellite. 





** He made the worlds’’; and “ In the 


‘one from another. 


beginning God made.” He, the Father, 
made the worlds by His Son, Jesus, the 
Word of God. ‘He spake, and it was 
done; He commanded, and it stood fast.’ 
It was done long ages ago; it stands fast 


/unto the present; and still the wondrous 


creation work of our God lies outspread 
before the eyes of man, ever opening out 
into new grandeur and new beauty. 

‘“‘In the beginning ”’—for there was a be- 


| ginning, before which ‘the dust of the 


Earth” and of her sister planets was not. 


| But in that beginning God made, and 


through subsequent ages He moulded and 
shaped and prepared—till our Earth at least 
was fitted to be the abode of living creatures. 
Some planets may have become fitted 
earlier, others appear to be not yet ready. 
Circling perpetually round the sun are 
worlds in three great divisions. First, the 
four small inner planets, with their moons. 
Secondly, the belt of busy planetoids. 
Thirdly, the four great outer planets, with 
their moons. In order they are as follows, 
beginning with the nearest to the sun :— 


Mercury, having no moon. 
Venus, having no moon. 
Earta, having one moon. 
Mars, having two moons. 


The Pxianerorns, or little planets. 


Jupiter, having four moons. 

Saturn, having eight moons and three or 
more rings. , 

Uranus, having four moons. 

Neptune, having one moon. 


The planetoids are very small and 
unimportant in size, but in numbers they 
are very considerable, amounting even to 
hundreds. 

The eight principal planets differ greatly 
Some general resem- 
blances exist, just as among the members 
of a large family certain characteristics 
are found to be possessed in common, 
while the individuals are yet very unlike 
in appearance and in habits. 

All the chief planets, not to speak of 
their moons or attendant planets, revolve 
perpetually upon their axes, thus making 
day and night for themselves. All the 
planets, with their moons accompanying, 
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travel incessantly round and round the sun, 
thus making year after year for themselves, 
each separate planet having its own length 
of year. Moreover, all the planets depend 
more or less upon the sun for supplies of 
light or heat. But here we touch upon a 
difference, since it 7s more and less. The 
outer planets are believed to be not only 
recipients of light and heat from the sun, 
but also in some measure givers of heat, if 
not of light, to attendant moons, from their 
own only partially cooled bodies. 

With respect to size, Jupiter is the largest 
of all the eight, and may be said in one 
sense to occupy a middle position between 
the sun and the Earth. A rod passed 
exactly through Earth’s centre, reaching to 
the surface on either side, would have to be 
some 8,000 miles long, for the diameter of 
the Earth, roughly speaking, is about 8,000 
miles. Buta rod to reach through Jupiter 
must be more than ten times as long, for 
the diameter of Jupiter is about 85,000 
miles. Again, a rod to pass through the 
entire bulk of the Sun would need to be ten 
times the last-mentioned length, for the 
diameter of the Sun is about 850,000 miles. 
These three diameters, of the Sun, Jupiter, 
and the Earth—850,000, 85,000, and 8,000 
—are not difficult to remember. 

Jupiter is by far the largest of all the 
planets. Yet the size of the Sun, as com- 
pared with Jupiter, is as a globe five feet in 
diameter side by side with a ball five inches 
in diameter, while a little half-inch marble 
would on the same scale serve for the Earth. 

Saturn, Jupiter’s twin giant, comes next 
in size, the difference between the two being 
roughly about the same as the difference 
between a rather large and rather small 
orange. : 

Uranus and Neptune, the next pair as to 
size, differ from one another much as Jupiter 
and Saturn differ. While considerably 
smaller than the giant twins, they are still 
enormously bigger than the Earth. If the 
Earth is pictured as a half-inch marble, 
Neptune, the larger of the two, would be a 
ball about two inches and a half in diameter. 

Of the four smaller planets, Earth is the 
most considerable, but Venus approaches 
her closely enough in size to be reckoned 
her twin. The two are indeed singularly 
alike in some respects, though by no means 
in all. Mars has a diameter somewhat 
more than half, and Mercury a diameter 
decidedly less than half that of the Earth. 
So, if Earth be looked upon as a half-inch 





marble, Mercury will be scarcely larger than 
a pea. Our moon is smaller still, having a 
diameter about one-quarter that of the 
Earth. 

So enormous is the Sun, compared with 
even the mighty Jupiter, that his weight is 
about seven hundred and forty times as 
much as the weight of all his planets put 
together, from Jupiter and Saturn down to 
the tiniest planetoid or moon. 


Now as to the respective positions of these 
various worlds round the Sun, and their dis- 
tances from him. 

Remember, first, that they are all in 
motion—swift, steady, incessant motion. 
Not one of them is ever for an instant at rest. 
The Sun himself is not at rest; but with 
that fact we are not just now concerned. 
As centre of the Solar System he is prac- 
tically in a fixed position respecting each 
planet that circles round him. 

Not only are the planets never at rest, but 
each has its own separate and independent 
pathway to pursue, its own position to main- 
tain. Jupiter never by any chance wanders 
into Saturn’s orbit. Mercury never is in the 
smallest danger of a collision with Venus. 
Alone and apart, each pursues its own soli- 
tary path in the trackless heavens of space. 

Mercury, the nearest to the Sun, lies, in 
round numbers, at a distance from him of 
about 85,000,000 miles. For the position of 
Venus this has to be not far from doubled, 
while for the position of Earth it must be 
nearly trebled. The distance of Mars is 
considerably more than twice that of Venus. 

Then comes a broad space of many mil- 
lions of miles, partly occupied by the zone 
of little planetoids, with a blank on either 
side devoid of planets. 

Next follow the four great planets. Jupiter 
whirls along on his orbit more than five 
times as far away from the Sun as is our 
Earth. Saturn’s orbit is nearly twice as 
distant as Jupiter’s, Saturn being thus almost 
ten times as far from the Sun as we are 
ourselves ; and the enormous gap between 
the two greater planets being, even when 
they are at their nearest, actually five times 
wider than the space between Earth and 
Sun. Uranus comes next, pursuing his 
lonely path nine hundred millions of miles 
beyond that of Saturn, or twice as far from 
Saturn as is Saturn from Jupiter; while 
the orbit of Neptune lies as far again beyond 
the orbit of Uranus as that of Uranus beyond 
that of Saturn. 


(To be continued. ) 
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THE OUTWARD AND THE INWARD. 


SHORT SUNDAY EVENING TALKS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By THE Rey. J. REID HOWATT. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘Saviour, while my heart is tender.” 
Lesson: Matthew xxvi. 65—75. 


Text: ‘‘ As he that lieth upon the top of a mast.”— 
Prov. xxiii. 34. 


AT THE MAST HEAD, 

AVE you ever been up to the top of a 
mast? I don’t suppose you have— 
not yet. J have, several times, but I never 
got on to the “‘truck.”” Do you know what 
the ‘‘ truck” is? It is the little round bit 
of wood that looks like a button on the very 
tip-top of the mast. Once you have got up 
to it, however, it doesn’t look nearly so 
small. In some vessels it is as large as a 

fairly sized table. 

And it isn’t at all so difficult to get on as 
it might seem: the difficulty is to get of 
again, once you are on. For, it is one 
thing to cling by the mast till you havé got 
hold of the halyards and swung yourself up, 
but it is another thing to hang on by the 
halyards and get hold of the mast again. 
If the ship is tossing at all then, as likely 
as not your feet will miss their catch and 
you will be smashed down on the deck or 
dashed into the sea and be drowned. It is 
always so with sin—not very difficult to do, 
but very, very difficult to back out of again. 
And a text like this very fairly describes the 
sinner’s position: it is ‘‘as he that lieth 
upon the top of a mast.” 

For only a wrong spirit could lead any- 
one to do such a foolish thing as go to 
sleep there. Yet grown-up people, and boys 
and girls, sometimes do things quite as 
foolish if only they are ‘“‘dared.’’ There 
are some weak people who can’t bear that 
it should be said to them: ‘‘ You daren’t do 
it! you daren’t do it!” The moment this 
is said they get all afire, for they can’t 


bear to be jeered at or mocked, and they 
will do the wildest and the wickedest things, 
for they are afraid to be thought cowardly. 
They think they are bold—but, after all, 
they are afraid— only, they are afraid to be 
thought cowardly. 

Children, learn to be really brave, learn 
to be afraid of nothing except what is wrong. 
Never mind what people think or what 
people say; just you ask yourself, is the 
thing right or is it wrong? If it is wrong, 
then don’t do it, let them jeer or sneer as 
they will, and you will show yourself far 
braver by standing out against their sneers 
than by doing the thing that is wrong, 
however venturesome it may be. The 
brave boy or the brave girl is the one who 
is brave enough not to be “dared” into 
doing what’s wicked. The cowardly boy 
or the cowardly girl is the one who can’t 
stand up against a taunt or a sneer. Get 
the right spirit inside you, and that is 
the spirit that dares not do what is 
wrong—no matter what people may think. 

Then, again, to go to sleep on the top of 
a mast would be to be in the wrong place for a 
wrong purpose. It is needful sometimes for 
a man even to get up on the truck, but that 
is to mend something which has gone wrong. 
What he has to do then is—not to go to sleep, 
but to do the thing he was sent aloft for, 
and come down at once. And sometimes 
we need to go even into wicked places and 
among wicked people, so as to get sinful folk 
to become right again. We can never do 
that without great prayer, great care and 
watchfulness, or, almost to a certainty, we 
shall go to sleep. That is, we shall forget 
that we have no right to be there except for 
the good we can do; and so we shall get 





accustomed to the danger, and make light 
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fear and i 

Oh, chf™ren, keep away from wicked 
people and wicked places. Whatever good has 
to be done among these, leave it for the older 
folk todo. No captain would send a boy up 
to the truck, however calm the weather might 
be. He knows the danger, and it is not every 
full-grown sailor he would send, but only this 
one, or that, who has a cool head, a strong 
arm, and a steady heart. I have known, oh, 
such a number of people! who have been 
ruined by going to wrong places for a good 
purpose, but they forgot the good purpose 
and came to love the wickedness they saw 
and learned. 

For the great danger about sin is just 
such a danger as going to sleep on the top 
of a mast—the danger of false security. The 
ship’s becalmed, perhaps, and the sea is as 
smooth as glass, and the men are idle and 
they ‘‘dare’’ one of their mates to go up on 
the truck. He knows it is dangerous, but 
he is afraid to be thought a coward, and so 
he limbers aloft, twines his bare feet round 
the top-mast, seizes the signal halyards and 
swings himself up, and is quite proud when 
he hears the cheers of the men, who seem 
like little dots far away beneath him. ‘Ah,”’ 
he says, ‘I’ve let them see I’m no coward!” 
and so he lies down, making believe he is 
going to sleep, and is quite pleased when he 
hears them laughing. But he is tired, and 
the sun is hot, and he thinks he will rest a 
bit, and so he does drop asleep. And a gust 
of wind comes along, then another, and the 
men on deck are sent to this duty and that, 
and forget all about their comrade at the top, 
and the vessel swings and sways and the 
sleeper has such pleasant dreams, for he 
thinks he is safe in his hammock, till sud- 
denly the ship gives a lurch, and there’s a 
splash in the sea, but no one has noticed it, 
and the ship sails on and the poor, foolish 
sailor is lost ! 

Oh, children, have a care of sin, and have 
a care of it most of all when it looks quite 
safe. It may look safe at that moment; but 
there is a moment to come after that, and a 
moment after that again; and these bring 
with them dangers you could never have 
expected. Nobody was ever lost by sin yet 
who didn’t think at first it was quite safe. 
So when anyone would tempt you to do what 
is wrong, or when the wicked wish comes into 
your own heart, then, remember Jesus, and 
pray to Him, and in His strength, resist. 
Say to your tempter, ‘No! no! no! J’m 
not going to sleep on the top of a mast !” 


of it, oF to love the things we should 





SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: ‘‘ Oh, what can little hands do?” 
Lesson: Prov. viii. 1—12, 32—36. 
Text : ‘‘Now, therefore, hearken unto Me, O ye children; 
for blessed are they that keep My ways.”—Prov. viii. 32. 
THE UP LINE. 


Tus is Jesus Christ Who is calling the 
children to come and listen to Him because 
He has got something to say to them. But 
He is not called Jesus Christ in the chapter: 
He is called Wisdom. 

That is one of His names. You know 
what a number of names the Queen has— 
we call her queen, and the people in India 
call her empress, and her children call her 
mother, and history-books call her Victoria, 
and she has, oh! ever so many names 
besides, all according to the way people 
want her help. And so Jesus Christ has 
many names too, and one of these is 
Wisdom. ‘He is made unto us Wisdom,” 
and it is by that name He speaks to us all 
through this chapter; and it is so He is 
ealling the little children to Him, saying, 
“Come, listen to Me and I will make you 
wise.” 

Ah! when Jesus has anything to say to 
the children, you may be sure it will be 
worth listening to; but you may be sure, 
too, it will be so very simple that only 
children will really understand it, for they 
haven’t yet learnt how to hide tiny little 
thoughts behind great big words. And 
what is it Jesus wants to say to you this 
morning? Just this: ‘‘ Blessed are they 
that keep My ways”’; that’s all—something 
simple, something short—just as if He had 
lifved you up and given you a kiss, and then 
taken you by the hand and said, ‘ Come 
along with Me and keep My ways.’’ Ah, 
wouldn’t it be sweet if He did that with 
you! Wouldn't you be happy? You would 
be—you would be very happy; for blessed 
are they that keep His ways. 

This is the great thing to do, then—to 
keep Christ’s ways. A good many get on 
these ways and go on them very well for a 
time, but afterwards they leave them; they 
wander off: they don’t keep His way, and 
then Christ’s blessing withers away from 
them and they are unhappy and troubled, 
and don’t know why. It’s all because 
Christ’s blessing has withered away in their 
hearts, for they have left His way. 

Let me tell you a story about a railway 
engine—you boys like to hear about these— 
that I know. Girls aren’t so fond of rail- 
way engines, because they- whistle, and 
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snort, and scream, and sometimes make a 
terrible noise when they are blowing off 
steam, and girls don’t understand that 
engines are always safest when they are 
making most noise, for the louder they roar 
the less harm they do, like a great many 
people in the world. 

But you are fond of engines, I’m sure you 
are; J am, and I always have been. When 
I was a student I lived near the Great 
Northern station, and every night about nine 


o’clock I used to rise from my books, throw | 


open the window for fresh air, and stroll 
round to the station to see the ‘ Flying 
Scotchman ”’ start on its long, long journey. 
It was so interesting to watch all the leave- 
takings. Sometimes they were very, very 
sad and touching, and sometimes they were 


very funny; sometimes they were very | 


commonplace, and sometimes they were very 
suspicious—for you see every kind of life in 
a place like that at a time like that—and I 
used to wonder a good deal about how things 
are jumbled together in this world, good and 
evil, love and selfishness, and very much 
more besides. 

But it was the engine itself that was my 
favourite. What a fine strong fellow he 
was, with his muscles of steel, and his eyes 
of fire, and his hot, hot breath. I used to 
fancy he was made of the thunder, and now 
and again, when the furnace door was open, 
you got a glimpse of the lightning burning 
in his bosom! Ah! we were great friends, 
the engine and I, and we got to understand 
one another, and many a story he told me— 
more than I will ever be able to tell to you— 
and then, when the whistle sounded, he 
would give a snort, as much as to say, 
‘* Good-bye!” and then gently, easily, he 
would put out his strength and glide away 
into the tunnel, to gather his speed and put 
out his power till he went dashing along 
outstripping the wind. 

And this was one of his stories. There 
was an engine once just like himself, strong, 
and grand, and majestic, who had carried 
thousands upon thousands of people safely 
totheirhomes. Buthe became discontented. 
“Why should I always be keeping to this 
way ?’’ he said to himself; ‘it’s a dull way, 
no hills to climb, no meadowsto roll through, 
no forests, no trees, nothing but two long 
straight lines for me torunon. There isn’t 
a horse in the field, or a lamb on the 
hill but has more freedom than I have.” 
And so he got sulky and stubborn, and 
more and more unmanageable—for his eyes 
were always off his own way now and on to 
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the ways of others—and at last one day when 
he was running through a beautiful part of 
the country, he suddenly yielded to the 
temptation he had long been nourishing 
in his heart, and bounded off the rails 
for a run on the meadow—but, oh! 
what a mistake he made! He simply 
ploughed up the ground for a yard 
or two and then he was smashed, and 
the air was filled with the shrieks and the 
groans of people who were crushed and 
injured. 

| It was a long time before they got him 
dug out and put on the rails again and 
dragged away to the engine-shop to be 
| repaired—but he was never the same engine 
afterwards—he couldn’t be trusted with 
passenger traffic any more; he had to be 
sent away to a colliery to bring trucks down 
to the main line: that was the end of him. 

When it was too late he found out what 
a blessing was on him so long as he had 
been keeping to the way that was marked 
‘out for him; but he lost that blessing, 
| did himself great, great harm, and brought 
| sorrow and trouble on many people besides 
when he went off the track and tried to 
please himself. 

Remember that story, dear children, and 
keep on Christ’s way. So long as you keep 
on that you are sure of the blessing, for 
Jesus promises it. He says: ‘ Blessed 
are they that keep My ways.” He says 
they are blessed—so they must be blessed, 
even though they may not be able to see 
how—just as the engine didn’t see it at the 
time. 

And make up your mind about this: it ts 
only while you are on His way Jesus can give 
you a blessing. You may be very clever at 
making things, but if you are making them 
when you should be learning your lessons, 
then you are off the Lord’s way—no good 
will come of your work—there can be no 
blessing upon it. It doesn’t matter what 
we are doing, if we are not on the way the 
Lord has marked for us; we may pray and 
pray as we like, the Lord cannot give His 
blessing. He can’t give it till we come back 
to His way. He can bless us only when we 
are there. 

Have you been naughty? been doing what 
was wrong? Do you want to be right again 
and be put right again? Then Jesus is 
calling you now—calling you to come near 
Him—near, near, very near, for He wants 
to whisper to you the way to get right 
again, the only way. It is this: ‘* Keep My 
ways and keep on in them.” 
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THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Father, lead me day by day.” 
Lesson: Matthew xv. 21—28. 


Text: As an eagle stirreth \ her nest, fluttereth over 
her young, spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, 
beareth them on her wings.”—Deut. xxxii. 11. 


FLUTTERING AND FLYING, 

Tuar’s the way the eagle trains her young 
ones to fly. Her nest is always high up on 
some lofty cliff, with a great, great abyss 
yawning beneath. When the little ones are 
very little they are content to snuggle 
together in the nest and chirp, and open 
their little beaks when there is anything 
to drop into them. But when they get 
bigger and stronger they push at one 
another and climb out of the nest, and look 
over the edge, and, oh! it is awful to look 
down that terrible chasm, it seems to go 
down, down, down—to nowhere. So they 
first keep to the nest, and then they hop 
along the twigs, and then run by the edges 
of the rock, and leap over one another, and 
take little flights, and the mother watches 
them with pride. They are quite happy. 
~ But by-and-bye, when they are strong 
enough, the mother comes flying near to the 
nest and calls one of them to come and fly 
after her. And the little eaglet stands on 
the edge of the nest and admires mother’s 
graceful movements, and longs to fly after 
her, but still stands ‘‘ shivering on the brink 
and fears to launch away.” It stands with 
wings quivering, longing, and yet fearing, till 
at last, full of faith in mother’s promise that 
she will protect it, before it is aware of it it 
has gone forth! 

Yes, it is now out, out over the abyss, with 
nothing whatever beneath it, and it is so 
pleasant to move about on the soft, yielding 
air! It is very, very happy. But it gets 
tired, its flight becomes a downward one, 
and then it is taken with a great horror and 
fear. It’s going to be dashed to pieces 
against something or other down there in 
the awful depth ! 

But not a bit of it, when it is fairly spent 
the mother comes swooping down beneath it, 
catches her little one on her broad back, and 
so returns with it to the nest. And this she 
does again and again till the young eagle is 
able to fly for itself. 

And that is the way God trains our 
souls and makes them strong. When we are 
very little He feeds our souls, teaches us to 
know Him, and tells us truths about Him- 
self. But when we grow stronger and bigger 


_ He begins to try our faith, and bids us do this 


or that—we don’t know why, we are simply 
to doit because He bids us. And then, when 





our wings have got some strength, He asks 
us to follow Him in a bigger flight. Some- 
times that is when father dies or mother is 
taken away. We have then just to follow 
God in faith. Anyway, we never do come 
to know what faith really is till we 
have nothing to trust to but the promise 
that God will take care of us. That is 
what faith is—pure faith—following God 
when there is nothing beneath us but His 
promise, just like the little eagle following 
its mother in the air when there was nothing 
beneath it but mother’s word for it that she 
would not let any harm come. 

Ah, those are grand times when we are 
simply trusting God. We have great glad- 
ness in our hearts then; for there is a glad, 
glad feeling always in the heart when we 
are beginning to feel that we are altogether 
cast on God’s care. But then we get weary; 
we begin to doubt, and then -we begin to 
fall, down, down, and we think we shall be 
dashed to destruction. But not so; just 
when we are thinking we are at the worst, 
then underneath us are God’s everlasting 
arms. He never lets anyone fall and be 
hurt who trusts Him. 

Learn to trust God. Only be sure that 
He has made you a promise and then— 
obey! Depend on that promise and He 
will bear you up. 

I read of a man who lowered himself by 
a rope into a dark cavern, where a friend of 
his had gone down before him. When he 
got to the very end of the rope he found 
he had not touched ground yet. Away 
beneath him everything was black, black ; 
maybe there was a big abyss beneath his feet 
still! So he cried out, and his friend called 
back, ‘‘ Don’t fear: drop!’’ But when he 
looked down again he was afraid and cried 
out once more; and once more his friend 
called back, ‘‘ Drop, man, drop!’’ But he 
wouldn’t, he hadn’t faith in his friend 
enough; he clung on still, till at last, 
through sheer exhaustion, he had to drop, 
and then, how far do you think he fell ? 
Only a foot! The rope was only a foot 
shorter than he needed for touching ground. 

Didn’t he feel foolish after all his fears ? 
Yes, and we sometimes act just as foolishly and 
feel just as foolish afterwards when we fail 
to obey when God bids us do this or that in 
faith. Trust God’s word—trust His promise. 
Whatever He bids you do, do it; under- 
neath you always when you need them will 
be found the everlasting arms. 

Make your wings strong, children; you 
will need all their strength one day, for 
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one day God is going to call your soul away 
out from your body, where it is resting now 
like in the nest, and He is going to call you 
to come forth on a long flight out over all 
these lands, out over the edge of the world, 
out and off, far, far away. You will need 
strong wings of faith then, won’t you? Yes, 
you will need them; and so if you are wise 
you will strengthen your wings every day by 
taking bolder and bolder flights of faith in 
simple dependence on God. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘ Blest Saviour, let me be a child.” 
Lesson : 1 John iv. 1—7. 
Text: ‘Bringing into captivity every thought to the 


obedience of Christ.” —2 Cor. x. 5. 
CHAINED FOR CHRIST. 


Isn’t this a strange thought about taking 
thoughts captive? Why, how are you to get 
hold of them? They come into the mind 
just like a shadow, and then everything is 
dark and sad-looking, or they come stealing 
along like sunbeams over the cornfield, and 
everything is brighter and better for them. 
Some thoughts come like a song, but you 
can’t see the bird that is singing, and some 
drip, drip, like the plashing of drops in a 
dark well. Thoughts? Why they are the 
most difficult things in the world to get 
hold of, and yet—we are to bring them 
into captivity !—lead them like prisoners to 
Jesus Christ! 

How can we do it? We know how 
elephants are caught; they are driven into 
a kraal—a great enclosure—but most 
people’s thoughts are not so big as an 
elephant nor so weighty either. And we 
know how mice are caught—in a trap— 
but we must wait until they have made a 
trap to catch a sunbeam before we can hope 
to catch thoughts in that way. And we 
know how butterflies are caught, and fishes 
—in a net—but thoughts would slip out of 
the finest net as easily as air or water 
would. Then how are we to get hold of 
them so as to take them captive to Jesus ? 
Only in this way—the way that pcachers 
are caught—by setting the keepers after them. 

Yes, that is the way; bad thoughts have 
no right to come into our hearts or into our 
minds—they are poaching: the ground 
belongs to Jesus Christ, and if a bad 
thought comes upon His ground we know 
it is a trespasser and has no right to be 
there, for it means to do harm. So we 
must set the keeper after it. 

Do you know what the keeper is ? It’s 
conscience. Conscience is what tells us in a 





moment whether a thing is right or wrong, 
whether a thought is bad or good. Con- 
science is the keeper of what belongs to Jesus. 

Now we can’t keep wicked thoughts from 
coming into the mind; they will come, they 
will be poaching. But though we can’t keep 
them from coming, we can keep them from 
settling there and from doing harm, by setting 
the keeper after them. Ah! he is a good 
keeper—is conscience. The poachers may 
dress up like gentlemen, and look very fine, 
and say they have a right to be there; but 
conscience soon finds them out. He has just 
three questions to put to every suspicious 
thought: first, ‘‘ Who are you?”’ second, 
‘‘Where do you come from ?” third, “‘ What 
is your business here?’’ When they can’t 
answer these three questions straight and 
honest, he knows what they are, and he 
takes them prisoners and leads them off to 
Jesus. Ah! they can’t stand that— bad 
thoughts can’t bear the face of Jesus upon 
them! Once He has banished them they 
don’t care to come back again. 

So learn, children, how to get rid of bad 
thoughts. Whenever conscience tells you 
they are bad—then take them to Jesus. 
Pray to Jesus, tell Him how these poachers 
have got into your heart and how they want 
to make you do things that are naughty ; 
lead them captive to Him, and He will ban- 
ish them for you. But unless you do this 
promptly they will soon get the upper hand, 
and lead you captive into sin. So go to Jesus 
at once, if you would get rid of them, lead 
them captive to Christ. 


FIFTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘Hushed was the evening hymn.” 
Lesson : Luke xxi, 1—4. 

Text: ‘‘There is nothing from without a man that, 
entering into him, can defile him ; but the things which 
come out of him, those are they that defile the man.”— 

Mark vii. 15. 
THE TEST-TOUCH. 

A apy missionary, writing home from 
India, lately told of a curious scene she saw. 
When she went into the schoolroom in the 
morning she found everything in an uproar. 
The little dark girls were running every- 
where about, and screaming as if something 
terrible were chasing them. But it was 
only a little girl who was running about 
after them—a little black-eyed, black- 
skinned, mischievous-looking rogue, who 
seemed to be greatly enjoying the fun of 
seeing all the other little dark girls running 
away from her as if she had the plague ! 

And that was just what they thought she 
had, and for this reason—she had come to 
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school that morning without first bathing in 
the river. Now the scholars weren’t 
frightened to touch her or let her touch 
them because her hands were dirty—for 
they weren’t—they were afraid because they 
thought she was a great sinner! For they 
believe—these poor high-caste Hindoos— 
that if anyone touches them or they touch 
anyone who hasn't bathed in the morning, 
they will be defiled by the touch—be made 
sinful too—and their idol will be angry with 
them, and something dreadful will happen 
to them. And so the children ran screaming 
away from this little girl for fear if she 
touched them she would make them sinners 
like herself. 

And the teacher couldn’t quiet them. She 
told them it wasn’t anything outside us that 
could make us sinful, but only what was 
inside us; whatever we said or did from a 
bad heart. But they wouldn’t be satisfied, 
wouldn’t settle to their lessons till the little 
mischief-maker was sent off to bathe. So 
the mistress had to send her away. 

- In a little time she came back, but she 
was no sooner indoors than the screaming 
and the confusion began again as bad as 
before. For they had noticed that her little 
woolly head was crisp and dry, and that 
showed that she hadn’t washed herself pro- 
perly, hadn’t let the water go right over her, 
and so she had to be sent away again; and 
when she returned, the scholars examined 
her very closely, and only when they were 
satisfied that she was thoroughly washed did 
they settle down quietly to their tasks. 

Now I am not going to say a word against 
the care these children had about cleanliness. 
In fact, I don’t think it would be a bad thing 
at all if we were just about as strict. Water 
is useful for many things: it is even good 
for washing in, though some people would 
seem to have doubts about it! But when we 
come to think that because your hands are 
grimy, therefore your heart must be bad, or 
that because a wicked person touches you 
that therefore you must be wicked—then, 
there is a great deal we need still to learn 
about what sin is, and what God wants. 

And so Jesus taught us this: that it isn’t 
anything outside us that makes us good or bad, 
it is what is inside us—our own heart. If 
your hands are soiled when you are 
doing your sums, but if you add up properly 
and say: ‘Four and four are eight, and 
three’s eleven, and five’s sixteen,” then you 
have done what is right. But if your hands 
were washed and as white as snow, but you 
added up wrongly and said: ‘“ Four and four 





are eight, eight and three are twelve, twelve 
and five are seventeen,” then what you did 
would be wrong, wrong, wronG, in spite of 
all the soap and water in the world. And 
even if you did a good thing, but did it from 
a wrong heart, a wrong motive, as it is 
called, the thing would be wrong, wrong in 
God s eyes, while, if you did a wrong thing, 
but did it through mistake or through 
ignorance when you really meant to do 
what was right and good, then God knows 
what you meant and He is pleased with 
your intention. 

Let me tell you a tale. Not long ago 
there was an angel walking about our 
streets here, seeing everybody, though 
nobody saw him. As the night grew late 
the streets became deserted, but all at once 
a number of people came along together 
laughing and chatting. They had been 
to a meeting far away and were getting 
home. Suddenly one of them, a young 
lady nicely dressed, stopped and went 
softly to a doorstep where a little news- 
boy was curled up, sound asleep with some 
of his evening papers, unsold, under his arm. 
She looked at him pityingly for a moment, 
and then quietly slipped sixpence into his 
pocket and was coming blushing away 
when the young gentleman she had been 
with gave her another sixpence, and a kind- 
looking old lady gave threepence, and a 
young man very slowly handed her a 
shilling, and she stepped back softly and 
slipped the money gently into the boy’s 
pocket without waking him; and so they 
all came away. The boy had now two-and- 
threepence in his pocket. 

And the angel who had been looking on 
unseen, flew away up to tell of the good 
deeds that had been done. He went straight 
to the angel who writes down everything 
thatis done on earth, and brightly began to tell 
him what he had seen, when the other gentiy 
interrupted him, saying: ‘“‘I know, I know 
it all. See, it is all written down already 
as the Lord told me.’ And he showed him 
the book, but it was not two-and-threepence 
that was entered there, it was ninepence 
only, ‘‘ Because,” said the angel, ‘ that 
young maiden gave sixpence out of love, and 
her aged friend gave threepence out of pity. 
The others gave, one because he wished to 
be thought well of by the young maiden, 
and the other because he was afraid to be 
thought mean. We enter in this book only 
the deeds that come out of a true heart.” 

Remember that angel, children, and you 
won’t need me to explain any more. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 


THE HOWARD CENTENARY. 

HOUGH a century has passed since the death 

of John Howard, the reformer of our prison 
system, the world has not yet forgotten his work 
or its debt. Far away at Kherson, the little town 
on the Black Sea, where he died on his ‘‘ voyage 
of discovery, his circumnavigation of charity,” the 
Russian officials covered his grave with flowers, 
and his native town of Bedford is about to 
erect a statue, so that John Bunyan and John 
Howard, men who might make even a nation 
famous, may stand side by side together for all 
time. The instinct that makes us revere such 
men is aright and holy one. It is by their efforts, 
their sacrifices, and their sufferings that the 
world is slowly moved onwards towards righteous- 
ness and peace. But for Howard, who was the 
first steadily and systematically to look into facts 
with his own eyes, and to reveal the awful horrors 
as they existed to the world, and for those whom 
he inspired by his influence and example, our 
prisons might still have been what he found them 
—loathsome dungeons, in which innocent and 
guilty herded together in unspeakable degrada- 
tion, fruitful sources of disease, vice, and corrup- 
tion, where the gaoler was supreme, keeping in 
durance till they had paid his arbitrary dues those 
whom the law had released. His true monument 
is not in St. Paul’s, where he stands with warriors, 
statesmen, and kings, butinevery prison in Europe. 


FREE EDUCATION. 


Everything seems to show that Free Education 
is sure to come, and at no distant date. The 
leaders of both political parties are ready to grant 
it ; there is a surplus in the national purse ; and 
the boon would be immensely popular both with 
the parents who find it a hard struggle to scrape 
together the children’s school-pence week by 
week, and with the teachers who now have the 
unwelcome task of collecting the dues from their 
scholars ; and though there are still many people 
who would oppose the change as tending impro- 
perly to relieve parents of their responsibility, 
they could do little against the strong tide of 
feeling which is running in the other direction. 
Even the supporters of voluntary schools feel the 
change to be inevitable, and are now asking 
themselves all over the country how the new 
system will affect their interest, and in what 
form it would do them least harm. One thing 
they may take for certain—most of them frankly 
admit it—that if public funds are voted to 
schools under private management, some amount 
of public control, other than the control of the 





Education Office, is an indispensable condition. 
But the nature and amount of this control will 
depend very largely on the attitude which the 
champions of voluntary schools decide to take up. 
If while holding fast to the principle of religious 
instruction, they show that they are not anxious 
to maintain despotic power, and are ready to 
accept a fair and equitable arrangement, they 
may practically make their own terms. If, on 
the other hand, they follow rash leaders in their 
rashness, they are sure to provoke a struggle 
disastrous not only to their own supremacy but 
to the cause which they seek to protect. 


IIl.—GLANCES ABROAD. 


A POSSIBLE TREASURE. 

If the manuscript which Archbishop Bryennius 
has discovered at Damascus should prove genuine 
and no forgery, it will certainly be the most im- 
portant addition to our authorities for the text of 
the New Testament that has been made since that 
memorable morning when Tischendorf turned his 
famous Codex out of the waste-paper box in the 
monastery at Sinai, just as it was on its way 
to light the convent fires. An earlier copy of the 
New Testament than those which are now in our 
possession we can never hope to find; a gulf of 
three centuries or more must still separate our 
manuscripts of the Gospels and Epistles from the 
originals. But should the new Codex form a new 
and independent authority belonging to the fourth 
or the fifth century, it would clear up a multitude 
of doubtful points on which our four most 
important copies hopelessly differ; and even if, 
as many scholars suppose, it belongs to the same 
family as the Sinaitic manuscript, and is one of 
the fifty copies which Eusebius prepared by order 
of the Emperor Constantine, it would still 
enable us to judge whether the variations which 
appear in the kindred version are due to the 
caprice or carelessness of the copyist or whether 
they represent readings found in the earlier and 
venerable source from which all of them were 
taken. Where the two copies agreed with one 
another, and with a third, say, the Vatican or the 
Alexandrian manuscript, the evidence to deter- 
mine the original text would be overwhelming. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S DREAM. 

The young Emperor of Germany has entered 
upon the most gigantic task ever undertaken by 
aruler of men. Seeing the mass of poverty and 
suffering beneath him, and guessing, if he does 
not know, how much of seething discontent lies 
below the surface, he has set himself to re- 
organise the whole system of labour throughout 
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the realm. Part of his plan he may succeed in 
carrying out. It is possible, though not easy, to 
establish Poor Laws similar to our own, to develop 
the system of national insurance so as to include 
others besides the sick and the old, and even to 
extend the principle embodied in our Factory 
Acts to men capable of thinking and acting for 
themselves. He may even compel employers of 
labour to be content with smaller profits. But the 
other part of his plan is hopeless. He is anxious 
to bring the industrial nations of Europe into 
conference for the purpose of fixing a common 
standard of work and wages. But even if such 
an agreement were made, how could it be 
enforced? How could one nation be kept from 
cheating the rest by allowing its subjects to work 
for longer hours or for lower wages, thus drawing 
trade from elsewhere? Nor is it with Europe 
only that he would have to reckon, but with the 


countless millions that lie beyond in India and. 


China and America. Is it conceivable that they 
would bind themselves in this way ; and if they 
refused the whole project falls to the ground? 


PORTUGAL AND AFRICA. 

‘The quarrel with Portugal has caused real pain 
to all those in this country who earnestly long to 
see peace and goodwill maintained between all 
nations ; but on looking back it is impossible to 


feel that our Government has acted hastily or 


unjustly. The claim of Portugal to sole dominion 
on the Zambesi and the Shiré is but the counter- 
part of its determination to take possession of the 
Congo six or seven years ago. They have even 
less reason on their side now than they had 
then. They cannot base their claims on rights 
conferred either by discovery or colonisation, and 
they are far more anxious to close the country 
against others than to open it up for themselves. 
Much of the territory which they assert to be 
under their protection and to own allegiance to 
their flag the Portuguese officials have not even 
visited. Nor does past experience warrant the 
idea that the natives would enjoy peace or pros- 
perity under their rule. So far as they have 
exercised any influence in Africa, it has been on 
the side of evil. They are the allies of the slave- 
dealers. Their settlements are the centres of that 
hateful trade, as Livingstone found forty years ago; 
and, as Mr. Stanley once said in words that are 
not one whit too strong: ‘If you deliver these 
people into the hands of the Portuguese, you 
deliver them soul and body to hell and slavery.” 
Nor does the evidence come from men of one type. 
Mr. F. C. Selous, the well-known traveller; the 
Rev. Horace Waller, and Bishop Smythies, all 
speak with one voice, and from an intimate 
knowledge of the country and its people. All urge 
us, not in the interest of Britain, but of Africa, to 
be true to the pledges we have given, and to stand 
by the helpless tribes who look to us for safety. 





IlII.—_THE MISSION FIELD. 
FATHER DAMIEN’S SUCCESSOR. 

A successor to Father Damien has been found 
in a young English lady, Miss Fowler, the 
daughter of a clergyman at Bath, who has just 
started on her way to Molokai. Ever since she 
joined the Roman Catholic Church, seven or eight 
years ago, she has desired to devote herself to this 
special form of service ; and, while waiting for the 
opportunity to come, she had prepared herself by 
a careful course of medical study at Paris. Sister 
Rose Gertrude, as she will be known in future, 
goes out absolutely alone, and without a farthing 
of her own, though the gererosity of friends has 
supplied her with a large store of comforts for the 
sufferers. She will take entire charge of the leper 
hospital on the island, with only native women 
to help her, and will be directly responsible to the 
Hawaian Government. It isa noble instance of 
devotion —all the nobler on account of Miss 
Fowler’s intense dislike of publicity. 


STANLEY’S LATEST DISCOVERY. 

If Mr. Mackay’s sense of humour is even half as 
strong as his sense of duty, he will smile grimly 
when he reads the letter in which Mr. Stanley 
announces his latest discovery to the world. Mr. 
Stanley’s business is to explore and to reveal. He 
found Livingstone ; he penetrated the darkness 
which till recently enveloped the great rivers, 
forests, and plains of Central Africa ; and now he 
has discovered Mackay—at least, thatis evidently 
his impression—and sets him before all men as 
worthy to stand by the side of Moflat and 
Livingstone. The tribute indeed is well deserved. 
Few have stood to their post so bravely and 
resolutely as Mr. Mackay, or faced reverses and 
perils with such calmness. But to all who have 
followed the work of Christian Missions in Africa 
--to all those especially who have traced the 
strange vicissitudes of Christianity in Uganda— 
Mr. Mackay’s name is as well known as Mr. 
Stanley’s. Every fact which the great traveller 
records is already familiar, and the information 
he volunteers is not too accurate. He goes wrong 
about Mackay’s age, makes no distinction between 
his converts and those of the Roman Catholic 
priests settled in the place, and, to make matters 
worse, exactly inverts the advice given by the 
missionaries to their native followers during the 
recent troubles. But such is human nature that 
those who have tossed the letters from Uganda 
month after month into the waste-paper basket 
and maintained a contemptuous silence about one 
of the most wonderful triumphs of the Gospel 
which our generation has seen, the moment that 
a Stanley appears on the scene alter their tone 
instantly, echo the praises he confers, and are 
among the foremost to pay their tribute to the men 
whom for years they had ridiculed or ignored. 
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AN INGENIOUS EXPERIMENT. 

The difficulty and uncertainty of communica- 
tion is a perpetual source of trouble to missionaries 
in Africa. The stations, as a rule, lie far apart, 
and bad weather or a disturbance among the 
tribes practically isolates them at the time of 
their greatest need. The idea of a pigeon post 
not unnaturally occurred, and more than one 
attempt has already been made to organise a 
system of carriers between some of the most im- 
portant centres in the interior. Hitherto the 
record has been one of failure. In a wild country 
the birds of prey are many and strong, and a 
solitary stranger has but little chance of escape. 
Many also of the birds brought over from Europe 
have fallen victims to some special disease, due, 
perhaps, to a new climate; where men suffer by 
the change, birds are likely to fare in the same 
way. However, Dr. Laws, who writes from 
Bandawe, on Lake Nyassa, is disposed to make 
one more trial before giving in, and if the diffi- 
culty can once be surmounted, success would be 
cheaply bought at the cost of a little more trouble 
and expense. At Bandawe, as he points out, a 
pigeon would bring them into touch with three 
other stations, enable them to have two steamers 
ready at call, and furnish immense relief in hours 
of sickness or danger. 


MISSIONARY ACCOUNTS MADE EASY. 

A good idea soon spreads. The London Mis- 
sionary Society has followed the excellent plan 
adopted by the Church Missionary Society a little 
while ago, and has shown us in a form which every- 
one can understand what proportion of its in- 
come is devoted to each special department of 
work. Out of every £1 received by the Society, 
1s. 10d. are absorbed by the expenses of collection 
and administration, and about 1s. more is spent 
in the preparation of missionaries, and in retiring 
allowances and pensions, leaving 17s. 2d. for 
disposal in direct and active work. Last year was 
evidently a time of revision and re-organisation, 
for the amounts as compared with those of 1888 
show many and important changes. In China, 
Madagascar, and the South Seas, the expenditure 
was considerably diminished; for China, from 
2s. 44d. to 1s. 10d. ; for Madagascar, from 3s. 23d. 


‘to 2s. 9d.; and on the South Seas, from Is. 114d. 


to ls. 74d. In Northern and Southern India the 
proportions were practically unchanged. In South 
Africa, on the other hand, the expenditure rose 
from Is. 14d. to 1s. 54d. ; in New Guinea, from 
84d. to ls.; and the amount devoted to the 
mission ships also increased from 94d. to 1s. 13d. 
Southern India and Madagascar, sofar as expendi- 
ture is concerned, are still the most important 
fields of this Society’s work. That the necessi- 
ties of India should be great is only natural, but 
it is a little disappointing to find that after all 
these years of labour and success in spreading the 





Gospel in Madagascar, the island should still 
engross one-sixth of the whole amount available 
for the expenses of missionary work. 


MEDICAL MISSIONS. 

A very interesting account of the present 
strength of Medical Missions has been published 
by Dr. Maxwell. His list shows that 125 men 
and women holding a British qualification are 
now at work in different parts of the world. The 
Presbyterian Church in this special service easily 
holds the head, with a total force of fifty-four, 
while the Church of England has but twenty- 
eight, and the Nonconformist societies as many 
more. Asia at present has secured the greatest 
number of these, forty-two being settled in China 
and thirty-eight in India, as compared with 
twenty-five spread over the whole of Africa. If 
the medical missionaries sent out from America 
were added, we might safely double the figures 
already given; but even then the supply of 
workers is miserably inadequate to meet the 
urgent and immediate needs of the great world 
which still lies in helpless and hopeless pain of 
body and soul alike. There is no other form of 
service which lays so sure a foundation on which 
to build, or which brings such swift returns ; for 
are not suffering and sympathy the two strongest 
ties that bind human hearts together everywhere? 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 


LORD NAPIER. 
Lord Napier was one of those men who are the 


pride of our army; a true soldier, but with no, 


love of war for its own sake, quiet, calm, resolute, 
without vanity and without ambition, as ready 
to serve his country in peace as on the battle- 
field. For many years it had been his lot to work 
in the shade, his services being known and recog- 
nised only by his leaders, in India, where he has 
left a lasting memorial of himself in a splendid 
system of roads, and in China, where he took part 
in the unfortunate but inevitable campaign which 
ended with the destruction of the famous Summer 
Palace near Pekin. It was not till the year 1867, 
when he led the force sent out against Theodore, 
the King of Abyssinia, and took Magdala, his 
capital, by assault, that his name became known 
to the world, but he was at once accepted as a 
leader who could be trusted in the greatest emer- 
gencies. One incident profoundly impressed the 
feelings of the people. The king, finding that the 
foe was too strong for him, sent some of his 
European captives to the English general, pro- 
mising to surrender them all safe and sound if 
the troops would withdraw from his capital. If 
the army advanced, he threatened to put them 
all to death. It was a tempting offer, and even a 
man of iron will must have shrunk from facing 
the consequences of refusal. But the army had 
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been sent out, not merely to deliver a few 
prisoners, but to put an end to a hateful and 
cruel tyranny. Though it was infinitely harder 
for him to send than for them to go, Lord Napier 
stood firm; the prisoners returned, apparently, 
to an inevitable death, though mercifully, when 
the city was stormed, they were found still alive. 
England felt that a man who could face a terrible 
emergency like this and not give way was one to 
whom it could turn in the hour of danger, and 
from that day to his death Lord Napier ranked 
among our most trusted leaders, worthy to stand, 
as he now rests, beside Nelson and Wellington. 


DR. VON DOLLINGER. 


Dr. Déllinger will live in history, not in virtue 
of his profound and massive learning, but as the 
most striking figure in the greatest religious con- 
troversy that this century has seen. He already 
possessed other titles to fame, though none like 
this. Europe recognised in him its greatest 
living theologian. He was eminent in the senate 
as well as in the study. For many years during 
middle life he had taken a leading part in national 
politics, and had helped to shape the destinies of 
the state to which he belonged. On one great 
occasion he showed himself resolute and 
fearless when he stood forth and denounced the 
proposal that Pius IX. should crown Napoleon 
III., the usurper of France, who had made his 
way to the throne by fraud, falsehood, and 
bloodshed. But it was not till the Vatican 
Council of 1870 that he showed the full force of 
his character, when in the name of historical 
truth and moral law he challenged and contested 
the appalling doctrine of Papal Infallibility. For 
a man who had already passed his seventieth year, 
it was a great thing even to resist ; peace is sweet 
to old age, and it is hard to sever the ties of use 
and friendship. That he should have led, 
organised, and inspired resistance, is more 
wonderful still. While those who at first had 
stood by his side deserted him and made their 
submission one after another, he was unmoved. 
‘* As a Christian,” he said, ‘‘as a theologian, and 
as a citizen, I cannot accept the new doctrine.” 
When Pius IX. was succeeded by Leo XIII, and 
they once more entreated him to return, pleading 
that ‘‘ There is a new Pope,” ‘‘ Yes,” he replied, 
“but the old Papacy.” ‘‘I will not die with a 
lie in my mouth.” To those who like ourselves 
have never known the Church of Rome from 
within, there is not a little to perplex in Déllin- 
ger’s later life. He had broken with Rome, and 
yet his obedience in practical matters remained 
unshaken. After his excommunication, he ceased 
to exercise the functions of a priest. He sympa- 
thised with the Old Catholic movement, and 
more than any other man was responsible for its 
origin and development. But as soon as it 
became clear that the new organisation was 





drifting steadily away from Rome, he ceased to 
take any active part in its work; he did not 
hinder, but certainly did not help. Though*he 
had rejected the doctrine of Papal Infallibility, he 
had not rejected Papal authority at the same 
time. He had little of the Protestant spirit and 
little love for Protestantism, and to the last 
unbelief, not Rome, was his greatest foe. 


CANON AUBREY MOORE. 

Only those who have known something of 
Oxford life during the last ten years can measure 
the full extent of the loss caused by the early and 
unexpected death of the Rev. Aubrey Moore, 
who, more than any other, perhaps, of his age and 
standing, was honoured, loved, and trusted by 
men belonging to all schools of thought. His 
intellectual breadth and his spiritual simplicity 
made him a great reconciling and uniting force. 
Even in the domain of knowledge men are apt to 
be strangely one-sided. Those who take Plato 
for their teacher will have nothing to do with 
the disciples of Darwin; the mathematician too 
often stands aloof from the theologian ; and even 


.within the territory of the same science between 


rival schools there exists not only antagonism 
but separation. The secret of Aubrey Moore’s 
power was that he touched knowledge on so 
many sides. Mr. G. J. Romanes, who knew him 
well, has said that in a general sweep of solid 
and general information comprising many fields 
he was probably without an equal in the kingdom. 
He could discuss philosophy with the followers 
of Spenser or of Kant ; he had mastered the latest 
developments of Old Testament criticism ; he had 
kept himself abreast with the advance of modern 
science ; and, as Mr. Romanes says, saw scientific 
fact as the man of science sees it—straight and 
true, not warped or distorted by fear or prejudice. 
He was not an original explorer. He never set 
out to travel through strange seas of thought 
alone. His function was of another kind—to bring 
all the growing stores of knowledge into close and 
intimate relation to the faith that he held dearer 
than all ; to show the man of science that Evolution 
is not irreconcilable with Christianity, but that 
Ethics can never be a branch of Biology, that 
spirit and matter are, and must ever remain 
distinct ; to remind those who are endeavouring to 
establish new theories as to the origin and growth 
of the Old Testament literature that however we 
may see reason to modify our views on subordinate 
points, one great fact remains, that the Hebrew 
religion differs from other religions, not in degree 
only, but in kind ; to point out to those who have 
sought to grapple with the philosophical problems 
that rise to perplex each new age that their diffi- 
culties can only be solved and illumined by faith in 
a living, Personal God. This great thought—the 
reconciliation of science and faith—lay at the 
core of his writing, his teaching, his entire life. 
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REX RAYNOR, ARTIST. 
By SILAS K. HOCKING. 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ HER Benny,” “ For Apicall,” ‘ REAL Grit,” “‘TREGEAGLES HEAD,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE YEARS SPEED ON. 
A few short years—and then these sounds shall hail 
The day again, and gladness fill the vale ; 

So soon the child a youth, the youth a man, 
Eager to run the race his fathers ran.— Rogers. 


HE story of Rex Raynor’s early life may 


be told in very few words without doing | 


it any injustice. It was as uneventful as 
such lives usually are, and much more lonely. 
No brother or sister ever came to keep him 
company, or share his joys and griefs. For 
years his foster-mother was his only com- 
panion and he her only pleasure. 

At school he was noted only for his skill 
in drawing faces: an accomplishment which 
got him into endless trouble with the 
masters, but made him any number of 
friends among his fellows. For figures he 
had a decided dislike, while grammar he 
detested. This last fact was rather a satis- 
faction to Mr. Brown than otherwise. 


‘‘The boy takes after me,” he said, with | 


aloud laugh. ‘ Never could bear grammar 


myself; nor never could see the good of it | 


either. Folks knew how to speak before 


grammar was ever invented. Rex is a real 
Brown ; takes after his father, as he ought 


to.” 

‘“‘ But you are so good at figures, Jonas,” 
sald his wife; ‘‘ and Rex has no taste at all 
in that direction.” 

** Oh, that’ll come likely when he sees the 
use of ’em,” said Jonas. ‘ When he gets 
interested in business he’ll get interested in 
figures, it’s always so.”’ 

“Yes, very likely you are right,” she 
said meekly, and then the subject dropped. 


Of Rex’s penchant for drawing very little | 


was said. With the banker it was evidently 
a sore point. 


‘“* Tt comés of that woman nursing him so | 


long,’’ he said irritably, and nothing would 
convince him to the contrary. 

As Rex grew older he discovered how 
much his foster-father disliked to see his 
drawings, and so prudently kept them out 
of sight. Yet it was a real grief to the boy. 
Other people praised his skill in this 
direction. Even the masters at the school 
—while constantly blaming him for making 
sketches on his slate when he ought to 
have been busy with sums or dictation— 
admitted that he was decidedly clever in the 
use of the pencil. But Jonas could: see 
nothing in it. 

XIX—16 


| It’s a bad idle habit you’ve got into,”’ 
| he said to the boy ; ‘‘ and mind you, I don’t 
| want to see no more of it.’”’ 

| ‘All right, pa,” Rex answered meekly 
| with quivering lip, and then ran away to 
| find the woman he called his mother to pour 
into her ear the story of his trouble and 
disappointment. 

She—kind heart—comforted him as a 
mother knows how. ‘Bring your pictures 
to me, Rex,” she said, ‘‘I shall be always 
pleased to see them ; but if your father does 
not care for them you need not tease him.” 

So Mr. Brown was left in peace as far as 
Rex was concerned, but he could not 
altogether escape the subject. 

One day he came home in a state of 
great irritation. He had met the head 
master of the Grammar School just outside 
| the lodge gates, who at once launched out 
in praise of Rex’s peculiar gift. 

‘That son of yours, Mr. Brown, is quite a 
genius with his pencil,” he said. ‘I am 
most decidedly of opinion that he ought to 
take lessons in drawing, and I am surprised 
that you object to it.” 

‘“‘ Well, I do object to it,” said Mr. Brown 
shortly ; ‘‘is not that enough ?” 

“Well, hardly, I should say,” was the 
answer. ‘If Nature has endowed the boy 
with a particular gift I think it ought to be 
cultivated.”’ 

‘Nature be hanged!” said Jonas angrily. 

‘“‘No, Mr. Brown, excuse me——” 

“No, I shan’t excuse you or anybody 
else. Do you think I want my son to be a 
‘ouse decorator?”’ and Mr. Brown grew 
three shades redder in the face than was 
| his wont. 

The schoolmaster was somewhat discon- 
certed. Still, he did not forget that he was 
a schoolmaster, and as such he was not in 
the habit of yielding to any one. 
| ‘I said nothing about your son being a 
house decorator,” he said warmly; ‘no 
| such thought ever passed through my mind.” 
| _ “I would as soon Rex painted doors as 
| daubed pictures to hang on walls,” said Mr. 
| Brown. 

‘‘T am sorry you take such a view,”’ said 
the schoolmaster in milder tones. 

‘You needn’t,” said Jonas pompously. 

| «I know what I’m about, and I wish you to 








| remember that Rex is theson of agentleman.” 
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““Yes; I—I—I wish you good evening,” 
and the schoolmaster turned quickly on his 
heel and marched away. 

‘‘T wonder what the fool was going to 
say,” Jonas muttered to himself, as he stood 
for a moment looking after the retreating 
figure.- ‘‘ But no matter’”’; and he walked 
away slowly towards his home. 

“Tt’s all through living with those 
Raynors so long,” he said to his wife, whom 
he stumbled across in the hall; ‘all through 
them—I knew how it would be.” 

‘““What are you referring to, Jonas?” 
she said, looking up with an expression of 
bewilderment in her eyes. 

‘‘T’m referring to Rex,” he said angrily, 
‘and to that detestable habit he’s got of 
drawing everything he sees. But I'll put 
a stop to it,’’ and he ascended the stairs 
hurriedly to his own room. 

A month later a private tutor had been 
secured for Rex, and so his daily walks to 
and from the Grammar School came suddenly 
toanend. This was a great trouble to him 


at first; but he soon got to be very fond of Mr. . 


Stone, his new teacher, and as the latter was 
something of an artist himself and was also 
fond of botanising, the two took long rambles 
across the fields and through the woods and 
over the hills, and so combined instruction 
with pleasure. 

Mr. Stone soon discovered Rex’s peculiar 
bent; nor was he left in ignorance of Mr. 
Brown’s horror of his son becoming ‘a 
painter.’’ At first he was completely puzzled 
how to manage the lad. Rex seemed to have 
no wish to be undutiful, and yet, all un- 
consciously, his long division sums grew into 
caricatures of men and women, and his copy 
books became ornamented with pen and ink 
sketches of houses and cattle and trees. 

‘Come, come, Rex, this will never do,” 
said Mr. Stone; ‘‘you will never get on with 
your lessons if you waste your time in this 
way.” 

‘I’m really very sorry,’ said Rex, lifting 
his handsome face to his teacher; ‘‘I didn’t 
mean to do it, but the figures came some- 
how.” 

“But you shouldn’t let them come,” said 
Mr. Stone. 

But Rex only shook his curly head as 
though he meant to imply that it was no 
use his tutor talking. 

‘‘ Well, suppose we compromise matters,”’ 
Mr. Stone remiarked after a pause. 

‘* What’s compromise ?’’ Rex questioned, 
his bright eyes brimming with mischief and 
good nature. 





‘‘ Well, suppose I allow you two afternoons 
a week for drawing. Will you work hard 
with your other lessons all the rest of the 
time ?”’ 

** Won’t I just!’ he said eagerly, his face 
aglow with pleasure; ‘‘ but what will father 
say?” 

‘*T don’t know, but if he complains I will 
explain to him how matters stand.” 

But Mr. Brown did not complain; he did 
not seem to interest himself further in 
the matter. He discovered that Rex was 
beginning to take an interest in figures, and 
so was satisfied. Perhaps he thought he 
had outgrown what he called his idle habits. 
Anyhow, the matter was allowed to rest. 

So Rex worked hard at his grammar and 
arithmetic for the sake of having two full 
afternoons for drawing, and on the whole 
made satisfactory progress. For Mr. Stone 
he developed a genuine affection, the two 
had many things in common, and the bright, 
breezy afternoons they spent together in the 
meadows and in the woods sketching were 
amongst the most delightful in Rex’s life. 

He did not show his pictures to his foster- 
father; he knew that to do so would only 
irritate him, and Rex had a genuine horror 
of giving anybody pain. He did not seem 
to have a single ungenerous fibre in his 
nature; if he could please people he was 
in his element. 

So month by month he grew in mind and 
body, winning the love of all with whom he 
came into contact. To Mr. Brown his growth 
was a marvel, and his kindly disposition 
a constant rebuke. 

‘“T have to admit he ’as a streak of 
Dearden in him,’’ he said to his wife one 
day; ‘“‘he don’t know the value of money, 
and ’as no idea of looking after number one. 
I believe the young simpleton ’ud give the 
shoes off his feet if he thought somebody 
needed ’em more than himself.” 

‘Yes, Rex is very generous,’ 
with a pleased smile. 

‘Generous be hanged!” he said, growing 
very red; “I call it thriftlessness; he don’t 
know the value of things.” 

“He knows the value of some things,” 
she said pointedly. 

‘‘T don’t know what they are then,” he 
said with a frown; ‘ but he’s just like you 
in many ways. Il have to confess he’s a 
mixture of Brown and Dearden.” 

‘‘ Well, I’m glad he’s like me in some- 
thing,’’ she said with a smile. 

‘‘ Oh, yes, I dare say,” he answered gruffly; 
‘“‘ but if he don’t alter he’ll never know how 
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to butter his own bread!” and with this 
deliverance Jonas left the room. 

Rex was sixteen when he experienced his 
first great trouble. He was then a tall youth, 
taller than Mr. Brown, in fact; straight as 
a rule, and with a face clean cut as a piece 
of Grecian sculpture. 

Coming home from a long ramble with 
Mr. Stone he learned that his foster-mother 
had been taken seriously ill. 

For several days she had been ailing, but 
had made light of it, saying she would be 
all right again in a day or two. That after- 
noon, however, she had fallen down in a 
dead faint, and had to be carried upstairs to 
bed, while a messenger had been despatched 
for Dr. Moffat with all possible haste. 

Rex was by her bedside in a moment, and 
yet at sight of her face he drew back with a 
little cry of surprise and pain. He had 
never seen her look like that before. Her 
face was so white and drawn, her eyes half 
closed, her lips almost colourless. 

She opened her eyes at the sound of his 
voice and smiled sweetly. 

“‘Oh, mammy,”’ he exclaimed, springing to 
her side ; ‘‘ what is the matter with you ?”’ 

“I know not, darling,” she gasped in a 
faint whisper ; ‘‘ I feel so very strange.” 

“But you will soon be well?” he 
questioned in pleading tones. 

‘I hope so, darling, for your sake,”’ she 
said slowly. 

“Oh, yes; Dr. Moffat will soon have you 
all right again,” he said cheerfully. And he 
bent down his head and kissed her, not once 
or twice but many times. 

‘* My bonnie boy,” she whispered, holding 
his face between her hands; ‘‘ you have 
been my life, my all.” 

He did not know how much those words 
meant at the time ; but afterwards he under- 
stood. 

It was with a heavy heart he left the room 
at Dr. Moffat’s request. He felt as though 
he was standing face to face with some great 
calamity. His very life was wrapped up 
in the gentle-hearted woman he called his 
mother, and if anything should happen to 
her he felt that all his world would be 
changed. 


CHAPTER V.--BETTER OFF, 


Her life had many a hope and aim, 
Duties enough and little cares, 
And now was quiet, now astir, 
Till God’s hand beckoned unawares,— 
And the sweet white brow is all of her. 
R. Browning. 


Wuen Rex awoke next morning after a 
restless and troubled night, he was surprised 





to see his foster-father standing by his bed- 
side. It was not once a year that Mr. Brown 
came to his room, hence at sight of him Rex 
sprang up with a start. 

‘Father,’ he exclaimed; ‘‘ what is the 
matter?’’ But Mr. Brown did not speak 
for several seconds. He was evidently 
labouring under strong excitement. His 
large mouth worked uneasily. His eyes 
were red, his hair dishevelled. 

Rex waited for him to speak with a terrible 
foreboding in his heart. 

At last the words came, slowly, and in a 
voice so changed that Rex scarcely recognised 
it. ‘* Your mother, Rex, is »” but he did 
not finish the sentence. He seemed utterly 
unable to speak the word. 

‘‘Is mammy worse ?”’ Rex asked, all the 
colour stealing from his face, leaving him 
deathly pale. 

‘« She is gone, Rex, gone!” he said in a 
hoarse whisper, and he sank into a chair and 
buried his face in his hands. 

““Gone!”’ said the boy with a bewildered 
look in his eyes; “I do not quite under- 
stand.”’ 

But Mr. Brown did not seem to heed. 
For several seconds he sat swaying himself 
to-and-fro, as though trying to overcome his 
emotion. Then lifting his head suddenly he 
said: ‘* You have no mother now, Rex. 
She has gone away from us. They say she 
has gone to heaven. I don’t know anything 
about that. I only know she has gone from 
us,” and he rose slowly to his feet and 
staggered out of the room. 

For a long time Rex sat perfectly rigid, 
staring at the closed door, but seeing 
nothing. He knew the worst, but he was 
unable to realise it yet. He had been told 
that his mother was dead, but he could not 
comprehend its meaning. It seemed to 
him as though all his faculties were be- 
numbed. He could not weep nor moan 
even. The blow had stunned him, the pain 
of it would come later on. 

He got up at length and dressed in a 
dazed, mechanical way, then crept softly 
downstairs and into the darkened breakfast- 
room. A few moments later Mr. Stone 
came into the room accompanied by Dr. 
Moffat. Mr. Stone took his seat at once at 
the head of the table and began silently to 
pour out the tea. Mr. Brown did not put 
in an appearance. The meal was a 
strangely silent and oppressive one. The 
little conversation there was was carried on 
in the lowest whisper. Rex heard some- 
thing about ‘‘ spasms of the heart,’’ but he 
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paid little heed to it. He was trying to 
realise the meaning of this great silence and 
horror that had dropped down upon the 
household. 

There were no lessons that day, so soon 
after breakfast he stole quietly out of the 
house and made his way across the lawn 
and into the paddock beyond it, then he 
climbed the fence into a large field, and by- 
and-bye struck a footpath leading into and 
through a wood that crowned the low hill 
beyond. A mile or so beyond the wood was 
a little hamlet that had outlived itsday. It 
might have been a thriving place once, 
before steam began to work its revolutions. 
It was almost deserted now. 

At the entrance to the wood was a stile on 
which Rex sat down and tried to think. It 
was as lovely a May day as ever brightened 
the earth. ll the fields and hills were 
swept with the freshest green. The woods 
had put on their best attire. In the shadow 
of the hedgerows the dew-drops still lingered 
and blazed like diamonds when the sun 
touched them now and then. The larks 
rose up from the tall grass, and twittered 
their loudest in the deep blue vault above. 

But Rex heard nothing, saw nothing. 
The terrible fact was eating its way into his 
heart: ‘‘ His mother was dead,’’ and he 
was trying still to grasp its meaning. 

Suddenly he lifted his head and listened. 
From far away up in the wood came the 
sound of singing. A sweet, pure voice was 
warbling forth the strains of a familiar 
hymn they often sang in church. Very 
distinctly the words came echoing down 
through the shadowy aisles : 

Other refuge have I none, 

Hangs my helpless soul on Thee: 
Leave, ah! leave me not alone, 

Still support and comfort me. 
All my hope on Thee is stayed, 

All my help from Thee I bring : 
Cover my defenceless head 

With the shadow of Thy wing. 

He had heard the words many times 
before, and they had seemed meaningless 
till now. But in this great grief that had 
struck his heart to numbness, they seemed 
strangely sweet and comforting. He felt 
for the first time in his life that when 
earthly friends failed there was a Friend 
above to whom he could go. 

Leaning his head upon his hand he 
shed his first tears that day; they came 
slowly and silently at first, like the beginning 
of rain after a long drought, but by-and-bye 
his whole frame shook with sobs. 

And still nearer came the singer, and 





clearer grew the song. But Rex did not 
lift his head or try to get out of sight. He 
knew the voice and did not mind in the 
least Evelyn May witnessing his grief. 

At length the singing ceased, and a few 
moments later a soft hand was laid upon his 
shoulder, and a voice close to his ear was 
saying: ‘* Why, Rex, what is the matter?” 

But he did not speak or even look up. 
He was still shaking with sobs. 

Adjoining the stile was a gate half open, 
so she came through quickly and knelt at 
his feet. 

‘Is your mamma worse?” she asked 
pleadingly. But he only shook his head. 

‘‘T am glad she is not worse,” she said in 
a relieved tone of voice. 

Then Rex lifted his head, his large 
beautiful eyes swimming with tears. 
“Mamma has gone away,” he said, 
choking back the sobs. ‘‘She has gone 
to heaven.” 

‘Oh! no, Rex,” the girl answered quickly 
in startled tones. 

‘*Yes, she has gone away,’ he said, 
trying to keep his lips from quivering. ‘| 
have no mother now,” and he turned away 
his head and swept his hand swiftly across 
his eyes. 

For a long time no other word passed 
between them. They were in the shadow 
of the wood and so did not feel the heat of 
the sun. Up in the tall trees the birds 
were trilling forth their jubilant songs as 
though there were no such things in the 
world as sickness, and sorrow, and death. 

At length Rex spoke again. Numberless 
scraps of sermons and texts had been 
passing through his mind, and so he put 
the question to his companion : 

“Do you think, Evelyn, I ought to be 
glad that mamma is better off?” 

But the maiden did not reply. She 
thought of her own mother—all she had in 
the world—and wondered if she were taken 
could there be gladness any more for her. 

** You do not speak, Evelyn,” Hex said at 
length, with a pleading look in his eyes. 

‘‘T cannot answer your question, Rex,” 
she answered, with averted eyes. “I do 
not think I could be glad. She must be 
better off, we know that; but, oh! it is hard 
for you.” 

‘“‘Hard!”’ he said, with a strange far- 
away look in his eyes. ‘I think I shall 
die, Evelyn.” 

‘Oh, no,” she said gently. “You are 
young, Rex. You are not like poor old 
Mrs. Parker who has lost her husband.” 
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‘‘T don’t know Mrs. Parker,” he said, 
looking up with sudden interest. 

‘‘ She lives down in Thorbrig,”’ the girl 
answered. ‘ She is very old and very poor, 
and her husband was buried last week; and 
she wants to die. Ma sent me down with a 
basket of food to her, and I have been 
reading to her a little.” 

‘‘And is she in very great trouble?” 
Rex asked. 

“Yes, very great; but she said the 
words I read to her gave her a great deal 
of comfort.” 

‘‘T wish you would read to me, Evelyn,” 
he said quickly. 

‘‘Then I will,’’ she answered. ‘I will 
read the same Psalm I read to Mrs. Parker,” 
and she opened her little Bible and com- 
menced: ‘‘ Bless the Lord, O my soul, and 
all that is within me bless His holy name.” 

He sat with his elbows on his knees and 
his face in his hands while she read, and 
when the soft musical voice ceased he rose 
to his feet without speaking; but the 
despairing look had gone out of his eyes, 
and in its place was the light of hope. 

A few minutes later they walked away 
together down the slope of the sunny field, 
and parted in silence at the paddock fence. 

But Rex could not trust himself that day 
to look upon the dear face he loved so much. 
On the following day, however, when she lay 
in her coffin, he stole noiselessly into the 
darkened room and sat for nearly an hour 
looking at the sweet still face. It helped 
him to realise what he had failed to realise 
before. And somehow while he wept silently 
and without restraint, ‘‘the ache,’ as he 
called it, came slowly out of his heart, and 
in its place there entered the calm of 
resignation. 

Yet life could never be the same at Elm- 
wood again. The gentle, sad-eyed woman 
who had ruled its fortunes for so many 
years was missed everywhere, and missed 
more and more as the days sped on. 

People said Jonas Brown was never the 
same after his wife’s death, nor is that much 
to be wondered at. She was the one refining 
influence that touched -his life. She had 
held in check the coarser side of his nature, 
and had helped to develop whatever there 
was in him of kindness or charity. But 
now she was gone he was completely adrift. 
He had loved her as he had loved nothing 
else in the world save his money, had 
deferred to her at times to an extent that 
was an astonishment to himself. He was 
like a kite overweighted, yet while she held 





the cord he soared a little, though never to 
any great height; but when her hand 
relaxed its hold he quickly fluttered down- 
ward and never made an attempt to rise 
again. 

Had she known how much she helped him 
and from what she saved him it would have 
been an added touch of pleasure to her 
comparatively joyless life. She had never 
loved him though she had tried her best. 
She had married him partly for his money, 
but mainly to punish another, and only 
discovered her mistake when it was too late. 
She did not know how coarse and selfish he 
was till she came to live with him; and 
when she found it out it nearly broke her 
heart. 

But for Rex she would not have cared to 
live at all. He was the light of her eyes, 
the joy of her life. And doubtless it was 
well that she passed quietly away into the 
silent land ere the discovery was made that 
he was not her own. 


CHAPTER VI.—CHANGES, 


Fortune, that with malicious joy, 
Does man, her slave, oppress, 
Still various, and unconstant still, 
Promotes, degrades, delights in strife 
And makes a lottery of life. 
Dryden. 

Two years later Jonas Brown brought a 
new mistress to preside over the fortunes of 
Elmwood. He could never explain satis- 
factovily even to himself why he had done 
so. His marriage had been a surprise to 
him in both instances, but in different ways. 
Years ago he had been surprised that May 
Dearden should marry him; now he was 
equally, if not more, surprised that he 
should marry Mrs. Rudd. To begin with, 
he did not particularly want a wife, and 
furthermore he was not particularly fond of 
Mrs. Rudd. She was a tall handsome 
woman, large and stately, with a loud voice 
and a haughty overbearing manner. She 
rather overawed Jonas, and after his 
marriage he had a feeling that he had been 
wheedled into it against his will. 

Perhaps he was right. Mrs. Rudd had 
resolved soon after May Brown had been 
buried that she would become the mistress 
of Elmwood. In this resolve she was aided 
and abetted by her two daughters, Joyce 
and Julia. In fact, Joyce had informed her 
mother that if she did not marry Mr. 
Brown she (Joyce) would do so hersel", as 
she considered it a shame that such a place 
as Elmwood should be left without a 
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mistress when there were so many elegible 
widows and spinsters who wanted homes. 

Mrs. Rudd commended her daughter for 
displaying so much worldly wisdom. “But 
you must remember, Joyce,” she added, 
‘that having had three husbands already, 
I’m no novice, and may be trusted to look 
after myself.’’ 

‘“« Yes, I think you may,”’ Joyce answered 
sententiously, while Mrs. Rudd glided out of 
the room in her stateliest manner. 

In angling for Mr. Brown Mrs. Rudd 
displayed uncommon skill, but the end she 
considered amply justified the endeavour. 
It was a proud day for her when she entered 
Elmwood as its mistress, a proud day also 
for her daughters. For several years they 
had had more than enough to do to make 
both ends meet, and such a battle with 
poverty had been very humiliating. That 
was at an end now. While Joyce and 
Julia, as the step-daughters of the rich 
banker, would stand a much better chance 
in the matrimonial market. 

Rex could barely conceal his disappoint- 
ment, not to say disgust. This loud-voiced, 
overbearing woman was so different in every 
respect from the gentle creature he had called 
‘‘mother’’ that he turned away from her 
with something like a shudder. Nor was 
he much better pleased with the two J.’s, 
Joyce and Julia. He had an artist’s eye for 
neatness and harmony and beauty in every- 
thing, and these loud-dressed girls were an 
offence to him. 

He could not be other than civil and 
polite to them, but he knew from the first 
he would never take to them nor they to him. 

Rex was eighteen at the time—tall, well- 
knit, handsome, with a manner so gentle 
and yet so chivalrous that he won nearly 
all hearts, and with grace and strength in 
every movement. 

Everyone who knew Mr. Brown was 
astonished that he should have so handsome 
a son. 

‘‘Can’t understand it for the life of me,” 
said Mr. Leslie, the vicar, when visiting 
Mrs. May, Evelyn’s mother, one afternoon. 
‘‘Brown is as ugly as sin and Rex is as 
handsome as an Apollo.” 

“‘Yes, he is very handsome,” Mrs. May 
answered, while Evelyn bent her eyes lower 
over her sewing. 

“And then he’s so gentlemanly and 
graceful, while Brown waddles like a duck.”’ 

“That is his misfortune, Mr. Leslie,” 
Mrs. May said with kindly rebuke. 

“Yes, yes, I don’t deny that,’’ went on 





the vicar; “I am simply showing how 
unlike the son is to the father. And then 
Rex is quite artistic, you know.” 

“Yes, I know, and Mr. Brown doesn’t 
care for pictures, I think.’’ 

** Care for them ? Why he doesn’t know 
a picture from a pancake.” 

Mrs. May laughed, then added—‘*‘ Perhaps 
his new wife will teach him.”’ 

‘* Teach him ? ” he answered, with a shrug 
of his shoulders; ‘‘ well, yes, I fancy she 
will teach him many things, but not that,” 
and then after slyly hinting that he would 
be glad if Mrs. May would occasionally come 
to church the vicar took his departure. 

Mr. Leslie’s surmise, however, was quite 
correct. Mrs. Brown did teach her husband 
many things. In less than three months he 
had learned more about domestic economy 
than all his life before he had ever dreamed 
of. Indeed, before she had been mistress of 
Elmwood a week she began to take the reins 
into her own hands. 

“This house has never been properly 
managed,” she said to her daughter Joyce. 
‘* And if there is one thing I pride myself on 
it ison knowing how to manage. Mr. Brown 
shall soon see what management can do.”’ 

Mr. Brown did see to his sorrow. The 
expenses of housekeeping were doubled in an 
incredibly short space of time, while comfort 
had been reduced to a decimal. 

At length he ventured a complaint, a very 
mild one it is true. But Mrs. Brown came 
down upon him like an avalanche. 

‘‘ I’m surprised at you,” she said, with a 
toss of her stately head; ‘‘you, a rich 
banker, and wishing to starve your family.” 

‘« No, my dear,” Jonas remonstrated. 

‘Call me Mrs. Brown, please,”’ she said 
with lofty condescension ; ‘ and understand 
I’m not used to such cheese-paring. In my 
first husband’s time, good man——”’ 

‘Ah, a pity he ever died,’’ muttered 
Jonas, in a sudden blaze of anger. 

‘What's that you say!’’ she demanded 
loftily, but Jonas discreetly kept silence. 

‘‘ Well, understand I intend to live as 
becomes my station,” she said; ‘‘ dinners 
you shall give, whether you like it or not, 
and dances for young people the girls have 
determined upon.”’ 

‘The girls be hanged,” thundered Jonas, 
unable longer to restrain himself. Mrs. 
Brown stepped back a pace or two in speech- 
less horror. 

‘‘Do my ears deceive me?’’ she said at 
length. 

‘‘T hope not,” was the surly reply. 
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Mrs. Brown sat down and began to fan 
herself. Jonas stood with his back against 
the mantelpiece looking fierce and defiant. 

‘‘Does this mean war?” she said at 
length. 

“JT don’t know,” he said; 
rather have peace.” 

‘“‘In which case,’’ she answered a little 
more mildly; ‘‘we had better understand 
each other.’* 

“‘ Well?” he grunted, interrogatively. 

“‘ Well, there are a few things I would like 
to say.” 

** Say on,” he said in a surly tone. 

“Then I wish you to understand Mr. 
Brown that I must be mistress in my own 
house.” 

‘** Your house,” said Jonas reflectively. 

“Yes, my house. This is my domain, 
and I wish to say I will not have that son of 
yours, who is a prig——”’ 

‘‘My son is a Brown,” ejaculated Jonas, 
with a sudden rise of temper. 

“Yes, he is a Brown,” she said, with a 
curl of the lip. 

‘And a gentleman,’’ thundered Jonas. 

‘* Singular,” she answered, with provoking 
scorn ; ‘a Brown and a gentleman. Butbe 
it so. I will not have this gentleman 
wasting his time here. He must go to 
business, do you hear?” 

“Go to business?” he questioned ; “I 
intend him to go to Cambridge.” 

‘* Stuff and nonsense,”’ she said; ‘‘ he is 
old enough to be doing something for him- 
self. Besides, it will keep him out of 
mischief.”’ 

‘‘But there is no necd,’”’ he said; “I 
intend Rex to be a gentleman.” 

“There are plenty finer gentlemen 
than he in business,” she said; ‘‘ and you 
must find room for him in the bank. I 
will not have him loitering about here any 
longer.” 

And Mrs. Brown rose from her seat and 
walked with stately grace out of the 
room. 

The fight, however, did not end there. 
It was renewed again and again. But in 
the end Mrs. Brown carried her point. 

Rex raised no objection at all. In fact, 
he was rather pleased than otherwise. It 
would be a change if nothing else, and a 
change was particularly welcome just then. 
He was sick of the society of the two J.’s, 
and disgusted with the haughty airs of 
Mrs. Brown. 

It is true he had no fondness for figures, 
but he settled down to his work nevertheless 


“IT would 





with a dogged determination to do his best, 
and found the journey to and from Liverpool, 
morning and evening, a pleasant break in 
the monotony of his life. In fact, the 
change did him good every way. The 
habit of punctuality, the necessity of going 
into detail, the interchange of ideas, the 
close and daily contact with men and 
things, all tended to quicken and develop 
his latent energies. 

Moreover, there was always something to 
be seen and learnt in the city. Exhibitions 
of pictures, lectures on art and science, 
sacred and secular concerts, literary and 
debating societies, all of which possessed for 
him a wonderful charm. 

So that during the winter months he 
generally spent two evenings a week at 
least in the city, returning by the last train 
to Barwich. At Elmwood he had the old 
schoolroom fitted up as a ‘den’ for 
himself. Here he kept his books, fishing 
tackle, and artist’s tools. Here on summer 
mornings he would spend an hour or two iu 
working up his sketches, while on winter 
evenings he would enjoy alone the newest 
book. 

This order, however, was occasionally 
varied by a visit to Beechlawn, the beautiful 
home of Evelyn May and her mother, and 
sometimes when the weather was fine he 
would ramble with Evelyn across the fields 
on some sketching excursion. 

Since the death of his foster-mother no 
one had taken such kindly interest in his 
welfare as Mrs. May, nor was there any one 
to whom he could open his heart so freely, 
except, perhaps, to Evelyn. She seemed 
like a sister to him, at least, so he thought 
and believed. She was only about a year 
younger than he, and as he had known her 
nearly all his life, it was only natural that 
their intercourse should be free and un- 
restrained. 

Mrs. May could see no impropriety in 
Rex and Evelyn being so much together. 
Evelyn, in her mother’s eyes, was only a 
child yet, and Rex seemed to her but an 
overgrown boy—a bright, handsome, chival- 
rous boy—whose coming was always like a 
gleam of sunshine, and whose merry laughter 
was like music in her large, but quiet home. 
So the young fellow went and came at will. 
If ever he had a fit of the blues, or was 
particularly bored by the two J.’s, he would 
escape from the house at the first oppor- 
tunity and hie away to Beechlawn, sure of a 
kindly welcome, and sure of company that 
would give him pleasure. 
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CHAPTER VII.—A REVELATION. 


I would not waste my spring of youth 
In idle dalliance ; I would plant rich seeds 
To blossom in my manhood, and bear fruit 
When I am old. 
Hilihouse. 


Wuen Rex was twenty-one he was the 
envy of nearly all the young men of his 
acquaintance. He was handsome, healthy, 
and rich. What more could any young man 
desire? And yet, as if that were not enough, 
he was beloved by all whose love was worth 
possessing ; was respected by hundreds who 
had no personal acquaintance with him; 
and, to crown all, was living a life of daily 
usefulness and help. And yet he was not 
altogether satisfied nor by any means com- 
pletely happy. 

The place he called his home was altogether 
lacking in that feeling of ‘‘ homeness”’ which 
he so much desired. There was no one 
there to greet him with a smile of welcome 
on his return from business, no one to 
share his hopes or pleasures. He had his 
own rooms, and came and went as though 
he. had been a lodger. 

Perhaps he was himself partly to blame 
for this. He shrank instinctively from Mrs. 
Brown and her two daughters, and they 
were quick to notice and resent. When he 
sought the privacy of his own “‘ den”’ they 
did not seek to intrude; and when they 
gave their parties they did not invite him to 
join in the dance. 

And so he lived like a stranger among 
strangers, and sought his pleasures outside 
the circle of his home. 

Between himself and the man he called his 
father there never had been any sympathy, 
and as the years passed on the two seemed to 
drift farther and farther apart. When they 
went into the city they never travelled by the 
same train; and, with the exception of 
Sundays, they rarely sat down together to the 
same table. 

Of late Mrs. Brown and the two J.’s had 
helped to poison Mr. Brown’s mind and 
to increase his prejudice against his son. 

‘**T wish your son knew how to behave,” 
Mrs. Brown said to her husband one morning 
over the breakfast table. 

‘« Yes, he’s a perfect bear,” broke in Julia. 

“‘ Why, what has he been doing now?” 
asked Mr. Brown. 

‘Tt isn’t so much what he does as what 
he doesn’t do,” interposed Joyce. 

‘* Yes, that’s just it,” said Julia ; ‘* he’s so 
awfully good ; he might be graduating for a 
saint.” 

‘* What a pity you didn’t bring him up to 





be a clergyman, Mr. Brown,’ Mrs. Brown 
remarked, with a curl of her proud lip. 

“Or a dissenting minister,” interjected 
Joyce. 

“Yes, he really ought tojoin some religious 
brotherhood,” said Julia. ‘‘ Think of it, he 
never came into the ball-room the whole of 
last evening.’’ 

‘¢ Perhaps he didn’t know what was going 
on,” said Mr. Brown gruffly ; ‘‘ I don’t expect 
you consulted him.”’ 

‘¢ Consulted him, no! what’s the use? he 
lives in too exalted an atmosphere to care 
for such things.” 

“If that quaker Miss !—Evelyn May— 
had been here, he would -have showed up 
quick enough,” said Joyce. 

‘No doubt, but I wonder why she did not 
come ?”’ said Julia; ‘‘ she has come to our 
parties before.”’ 

‘‘Oh! her mctl.er thinks her too good for 

this sinful world,” said Mrs. Brown, with a 
toss of her head; ‘ but I think you did very 
well without her.”’ 
’ At this point Mr. Brown rose from the 
table and left the room. In truth, he was 
getting sick of such conversations, and yet 
they were not without their influence upon 
him; all unconsciously he was getting more 
and more prejudiced against Rex. 

‘‘Wish the young fool ‘ud be like other 
folks,” he muttered as he struggled to get 
into his overcoat. 

At the door the brougham was waiting to 
take him to the station. 

‘‘Have the horses been out before this 
morning, Sparks?” he asked the coach- 
man. 

‘* No, sir,” said Sparks, touching his hat ; 
‘‘ Master Rex preferred to walk.” 

“ Just like him,” muttered Jonas as he 
stepped into the carriage ; ‘‘ he won’t be like 
other folk ; we shall never make a gentleman 
of ’im.”’ 

Later in the day they met in Mr. Brown’s 
private office. 

‘‘ Look ’ere, Rex,’’ Mr. Brown said, getting 
up from his chair and pushing the door to; 
“T’ve got something to say to you.” 

“I’m at your service,” Rex answered 
quietly. 

‘«‘ Well then, 1 want to know why the — 
that is, why, in the name of common sense, 
you don’t behave decently.” 

‘‘ Behave decently ?’’ Rex questioned, rais- 
ing his eyebrows in astonishment. 

“Yes; why can’t you behave like other 
young men, and treat your sisters with 
proper respect ?”’ 
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‘*T am not aware that I ever treated them 
otherwise than with respect,’’ Rex answered. 

“They tell me you never showed up at 
the dance last night,” Jonas replied, ‘and 
that you rarely ever do.” 

‘1 did not get home till late last night,” 
Rex answered, ‘and I did not know there 
was a dance till after I got home ; besides, I 
was busy over a lesson for my class.”’ 

‘‘Your class be hanged!” said Jonas, 
growing very red ; “ that’s the kind of thing 
I object to.” 

‘IT don’t see why,”’ said Rex firmly; ‘I’ve 
nearly a hundred young men whom I am 
trying to instruct; I see no harm in that.” 

“You don’t, don’t you? Well, Ido. I 
hate such socialistic ways.” 

‘“*T don’t know what you mean by social- 
istic ways,” said Rex, growing a little pale. 

“Why, I mean you are teaching ’em 
socialism, the vicar thinks so too, teaching 
‘em as all men are equal. And I don’t 
believe in it.” And Mr. Brown took two or 
three turns round his office. 

«We do read the New Testament some- 
times,’’ said Rex with a mischievous smile ; 
‘‘ that is rather a socialistic book isn’t it ?”’ 

‘* Well, I don’t know but what it is, now 
you mention it,” said Jonas running his 
fingers through his bleached stubble. ‘I 
never thought of it before, but I believe it is. 
I'll ask the vicar about it.” 

‘“What good will that do?” Rex questioned. 

‘*Good be hanged !’’ snarled Mr. Brown. 
He always wanted to hang everything that 
came in his way. 

** Well, no, I would not go so far as that,”’ 
said Rex with a smile. 

‘“‘T wish you’d goa deal farther,” growled 
Jonas. 

‘‘In what way?” 

** Why in behaving like a gentleman. Why 
can’t you drink your bottle of champagne at 
dinner sometimes, and go to the races, and 
mix with folks that are your equals? Giving 
up your time to a lot of artizans, as you do, 
is demoralising, I call it.” 

‘‘T must beg to hold a different opinion 
in regard to that matter,” said Rex firmly. 

“‘Oh, yes, I dare say,’’ snarled Jonas; 
‘‘you never agree with me in anything. 
What with your painting, and your philan- 
thropy, and your high falutin’ notions,-I 
don’t know what is to become of you. And 
who you take after is a mystery to me.” 

“Tam sorry I do not please you better,” 
Rex said after a pause; ‘but I cannot be 
what you wish.”’ 

“Oh, no, I dare say, you'll go your own 





gait, and a pretty pass it’ll bring you to 
in the end,” and Jonas opened the door 
while Rex bowed himself out. 

“Just as I expected,” Jonas growled 
as he resumed his seat; ‘‘the young fool 
never will be like other folks. I might as 
well talk to the door-post.”’ 

Rex returned to his desk with a very 
perturbed feeling at his heart, and during 
the whole of the afternoon he was restless 
and ill at ease. As soon as the bank closed 
he made his way to the station and caught 
the earliest train to Barwich. He thought 
he would find solace in his books and 
pictures, but he was as restless in his 
‘«den ” as in the bank. 

‘‘ It’s of no use,” he said at length, starting 
to his feet ; ‘‘ I’ll go for a ramble, and make 
a call on my way back at Beechlawn.” 

The early October afternoon was already 
beginning to fade, and a thin grey mist was 
slowly creeping up the hill sides, softening 
the outlines of the distant trees. Under 
foot the crisp yellow leaves already lay thick, 
showing unmistakably thatsummer was past ; 
while in the atmosphere there was that 
unmistakable chill which denotes the 
approach of winter. 

Rex struck out at once for the Thorbrig 
footpath. He liked the ramble through 
the long plantation which crowned the slope. 
And he felt that this evening its shadowy 
aisles and deepening gloom would be in 
keeping with his mood. 

At the stile, where years ago on a bright 
May morning he sat in his sorrow, and 
Evelyn May came and comforted him, he 
paused for awhile, while memory gleaned 
among the stubble of bygone days. He 
always liked to think of Evelyn. She was 
so sweet, so gentle, so strong. 

He had grown up with her from child- 
hood, and had watched with delight the 
gradual unfolding of her mind and heart. 
Her beautiful face he knew was but the index 
of a beautiful soul. In her clear and steady 
eye no evil passion ever shone, and in her 
heart there seemed no room for guile. 

Suddenly he started. From far up in the 
wood came the sound of voices and of low 
rippling laughter. Then two dusky figures 
appeared in sight and sauntered leisurely 
towards the stile. It was getting quite dusk 
now so he stepped aside that they might 
pass. He saw Stuart Leslie, the vicar’s son, 
mount the stile, for the gate at the side was 
closed; then he reached his hand to his 
companion and helped her gently over, 
speaking low the while. 
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Rex bit his lips and drew farther back in 
the shadow of the hedge. A moment later 
Stuart Leslie and Evelyn May walked away 
together side by side down the long slanting 
field, and were soon lost among the gathering 
shadows. Then Rex leaped the stile at a 
bound and tore up through the wood as 
though eager to make up for the time he had 
wasted. 

He had been miserable enough before. 
He was a hundred times more so now. He 
felt as though something or somebody had 
stabbed him. The sight of Stuart Leslie 
helping Evelyn May over the stile had stirred 
up a latent fire which had been slumbering 
within him for years, and which for the 
moment dominated his whole being. Later 
in the evening he was able to reason the 
matter calmly with himself. 

Perhaps their being together meant 
nothing. She had doubtless gone to see her 
old people at Thorbrig as she often did, and 
had stayed a little later than usual. He had 
accidentally stumbled across her path when 


out for a ramble, and as any gentleman 


would of her acquaintance had promised to 
see her home. What was there for him to 
chafe about in that? Besides, she was 
nothing to him or he to her. But stop! 
Was she nothing to him? The revelation 
came to him like a flash. She was every- 
thing to him. 

He did not go to Beechlawn that evening. 
His ramble ended, he returned to his own 
den and locked the door. A new problem 
was staring him in the face, and he was un- 





determined how to act. That he loved Evelyn 
May he had no doubt. But did she love 
him? Did she love another? This he must 
find out. But if he was to woo and win her 
he must begin at once. But perhaps he was 
already too late. He had heard for a long 
time past of Stuart Leslie going a great deal 
to Beechlawn, but he had thought nothing 
of that. It was a sweet, beautiful home, to 
which any young man with refined feelings 
might love to go, and would be all the better 
for going. He had never thought of Evelyn 
in the matter. Now everything came back 
to him with a rush. 

While his own strong love had ben 
slumbering and he had been content to let 
things drift, the vicar’s son had stepped in 
before him and perhaps had already won the 

rize. 

7 And Rex clenched his fists and paced the 
room in impotent anger and jealousy. He 
saw clearly enough that his rival—if rival he 
was—was a formidable one. He was well 
educated, refined, and good-looking; while 
his father, being rich, apart from his living, 
his prospects were exceptionally good. He 
might be lacking in depth of character, and 
was rather too much of ‘the young man 
about town ’’ style to suit some folk. But 
that he could be very fascinating when he 
liked no one doubted who knew him. And 
Rex’s great fear was that he had already 
pleaded with Evelyn and had prevailed. 

But before he slept that night he had 
come to the resolve that he would know the 


| truth at the first possible opportunity. 


WILD FLOWERS. 


og ery over glade and dingle, 
Freshly bathed in balmy showers, 

Where the lights and shadows mingle 
Children find a wealth of flowers. 


Roots, that careful hands have planted, 
May not feel the sun and air ; 

Though ye watch, by hope enchanted, 
Still your garden soil is bare. 


Yet the ivy fetters lightly 
Rugged tree and ruined wall; 
And upon the wayside brightly 
Snows of scented hawthorn fall. 





Kingcups in their golden glory, 
Daisies on the churchyard sod, 

Tell the world’s unwritten story ; 
Silent witnesses of God. 


In our life’s deserted places 
Flowers, by human hands unsown, 
Blossom with a thousand graces 
Making every spot their own. 


Unexpected joys are springing 
In the paths we feared to tread; 
Love, with tender fibres clinging, 
Clasps the hope we counted dead. 


Gifts, for which we have not striven, 
On our darkest hours descend ; 
Blessings, by a Father given, 


Strew the pathway to the end. 


SARAH DOUDNEY. 
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THE RETURN WITH POWER. 
By THE LORD BISHOP OF RIPON. 


MONG the qualities possessed by great 
men there is one most enviable, which 
defies analysis. It is that wonderful quality 
of power which is called magnetic. It is 
possible that it may have some ally in the 
physical nature; but it is more than physical, 
for it finds its way to the mind; and yet it 
does not rest in merely intellectual regions : 
it has a force mightier than argument. It 
may utilize reason, but it is felt to be more 
than reason. It is enviable, because it is 


, capable of such priceless influence. It gives 


him who has it a range of power greater than 
that of ordinary men. It puts within the 
reach of its possessor the crown of an active 
and useful life. Itis like a halo round about 
his head. Where he moves a light which 
never was on earth or sea seems to shine 
among men. It is a power different from 
that of beauty or intellectual eminence. It 
is a power of the spirit. 

It was in the power of the spirit that Jesus 
Christ returned to the land where His early 
life had been passed. Among those who 
had known Him, and who would be disposed 
to expect little from one who had grown up 
in their midst, He made His power felt. 
Interested curiosity, mingled with, perhaps, 
good-natured contempt, or, at any rate, a 
toleration unexpectant of any good, possessed 
the people. Yet when He spake they 
wondered. He spoke, and the words which 
flowed from His lips were gracious as a 
refreshing stream, which brought colour and 
brightness to the rusty and weary meadows. 
In minds wearied with anxious thought, in 
spirits broken down with the weight of life, 
in hearts seared and jaded with life’s plea- 
sures or life’s hopelessness, hope and the 
sense of new life sprang up. Ancient pro- 
phecies of restored powers, which had been 
heard with listlessness, as though they were 
mere matters of course, began to have real 
meaning. Prophets had sung of a golden 
age, but familiarity with their beautiful 
songs of hope had deadened the responsive- 
ness of the heart. Doubtless some day the 
blind might receive their sight, the lepers be 
cleansed, the lame walk, the dead be raised, 
and to the poor good news might be preached. 
But when Jesus Christ read the golden 


words of joy, they sounded as though | gracious words. 





when He had ended the reading, He said: 
‘* This day is this scripture fulfilled in your 
ears.”’ Like a song which rouses the courage, 
brightens the hope, and calms the spirit, 
so the words fell upon the ears of those who 
heard. They marvelled at the gracious 
words which proceeded out of His lips. His 
word was with power, and the power was the 
power of the spirit in which He returned to 
His own land. Who would not desire to be 
such a power in the world? To be able to 
bring new courage to the fainting heart, to 
soothe the disturbed and anxious spirit, to 
banish the ache which memory brings, to 
infuse new vigour, and to make the weary 
and footsore rise and walk the path of duty 
with firmer tread and brighter eye, to be a 
power among the tried, the sorrowful, the 
despondent—who would not feel it the 
highest ambition to be thus helpful among 
men? But whence comes the ability ? 
where shall we win the subtle secret of the 
marvellous magic of such a power,? 

The best gifts can neither be bought nor 
commanded. Search cannot discover, nor 
can energy appropriate them; they do not 
come at the bidding of industry and patience, 
although without patience and diligence 
they never can be ours. This magic power, 
like wisdom, is not found by those who look 
for it. ‘The depth saith it is not with 
me.’’ Knowledge can be gained by study; 
wisdom is the gift of life, and comes only 
with experience. The power of which we 
have spoken belongs not to those gifts of 
hand or head which skill and practice can 
command ; it is of the very essence of a 
man’s nature; it must radiate from his very 
spirit; its throne is reality, and its sceptre 
cannot be wielded by cunning of brain or 
craft of hand, but by simplicity of spirit 
taught by reality of experience. 

It was thus indeed with Him whose life 
among men was to be the type life of 
humanity. 

He returned in the power of the spirit. 
His return was from the wilderness of 
sorrow, temptation, and loneliness. The 
power which He wielded, whatever was its 
origin, was drawn forth in the experience of 
the wilderness. Men wondered at His 
Is not this the carpenter’s 


charged with living meaning, and they bore | son? whence did He win this power? 


> 


the suggestion of a near realisation. 


And | where did He acquire this secret and the 
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charm of those words which enthralled and 
revived their hearts? The wilderness and 
the temptation preceded the gracious words. 
No man gets power except in conflict. Put 
side by side these sayings of the Evangelist: 
“Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into 
the wilderness to be tempted ’—* Jesus 
returned in the power of the Spirit into 
Galilee.” The same spirit which drove 
Him into loneliness and temptation abode 
on Him as a power when He returned to 
His own land. All life lies there. Its 
hidden meanings may be sought and under- 
stood by those who understand the spirit’s 
leadings. Into the darkness and into the 
storm—where the rain and the pitiless wind 
seem to numb the power of the frame, and 
where the agony of unpitied solitude must 
be met—men are driven by strange provi- 
dences. Into the wilderness they are led, 
since there and there alone can they learn 
the spirit’s power. The conflict is the school- 
room where power and courage are learned. 

We know well how true this principle is. 

It is true in the material world. 
talk of the survival of the fittest, and this 
only means that the metal of the brave and 
the strong must be put to the proof. All 
life is conflict, and the vigorous survive ; but 
they do more than survive: their power of 
survival is invigorated in the conflict. 
Hardihood is learnt in hardness. Quickness, 
readiness of mind, in the presence of danger, 
can be learned by no theories—only in the 
spot where peril shows her face can men 
learn calmness and courage. Ignorance 
may not know fear, but true bravery can only 
exist where fears and dangers are to be 
found. 

It is true in the world of mind. The 
robust and vigorous understanding will 
never grow when problems are shirked and 
difficult questions evaded. The boy, who in 
the schoolroom copied from his neighbour 
the solution of some rider, is not likely to 
prove master of the perplexing problems 
of life or philosophy. He who shirks 
difficulties will find that his powers shrink. 
Thoughtful men are men who have thought. 
Power of thought comes to those who have 
exercised their powers. What seems to us 
to be easy to a successful man has become 
easy because he who does it has had the 
courage to face it when it was not easy. 
Skill is the result of continued effort; and 
effort is a kind of conflict with self. Tact 
again—that wondrously subtle power which 
feels instantaneously, and by a kind of magic 
avoids the subject or the saying which 
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might wound another’s feeling—is the result 
of an educated sensibility. It is a habit 
which looks like a gift of nature, but it is 
habit which, through use, has grown to be a 
second nature. Tact, skill, sagacity, powers 
of body and mind develop through use, 
toil, and effort. The effective soldier of life 
must have spent time in the drill ground if 
not blood on the battlefield. 

This is the order of life, and to this order 
Christ submitted. Henever by His teaching 
gave approval to the idea that greatness con- 
sisted in immunity from the order of life. 
He taught, and He lived as He taught, that 
greatness was to be found in submission to 
the order of existence as to the laws of God. 
He was obedient to the law for man’s sake. 
He was baptized; but He was baptized not 
only with the outward symbol of water, He 
was baptized in the blood of conflict, and in 
the lonely wilderness of temptation. 

In the wilderness He met those elements 

which are like forces ever at work in the 
discipline of souls. 
Out of the strife and stress of life come 
forth the powers which mould men’s hearts 
and fashion their characters. These powers 
are angels of life, but they bear names which 
daunt the sons of men—pain, isolation, 
temptation. But they are powers which are 
needful for the development of man’s nature 
and the formation of character. 

Pain plays a leading part in educating 
man’s power. The songs which sound 
sweetest in our ears are the products of 
hearts which have been well-nigh broken. 
Sorrow teaches the men who afterwards 
teach the world by their song. Shelley 
declared that it was so, and Dante’s life may 
prove it. 

But it is not pain alone which disciplines. 
The pang of the pain is the isolation of him 
who suffers. Into the wilderness to be 
tempted goes the Son of Man, for there 
must be a discipline of loneliness as well as 
of.suffering. No man is strong who has not 
learned to live alone. Man indeed is social, 
and the science of social life shows us the 
wonderful influence of what are called social 
laws. Butthere is another power or instinct 
of manhood which needs to be drawn forth. 
Gregariousness belongs to the lower ranges 
of human life: it is a sympton of its animal 
stages. Over and over again men have 
risen into eminence among their fellows 
when they have been strong enough to rise 
above the mere laws of gregarious life. But 
the preparation for this is surely isolation. 
The lad who separates himself from his 
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comrades and seeks a quiet nook where he 
may read his favourite book is not only 
showing the signs of individuality, he is 
preparing for a life in which he will be able 
to hold his own against prevailing opinions 
and customs. Often this isolation is en- 
forced. The man whois to be like a hammer, 
breaking in pieces the prejudices of mankind 
and disclosing the hollow pretentiousness of 
accepted notions, must learn to weigh 
matters in the balance of simple truth and 
right. It is well for such an one that he 
should be in the wilderness till the day of 
his showing to Israel. When we murmur 
at our solitude and feel keenly the pang of 
an isolation, which may be ours even in the 
crowded circle of friends and acquaintances, 
it is well to note the value of our opportunity. 
God would not have us to be pale copies of 
our fellowmen. We may gain force, reality, 
simplicity, depth of conviction, and, above 
all, the reliance upon Divine and unseen 
power in the solitary places of life. Man- 
hood at least ought to be able to stand alone 
when all around him fall. When the 
multitude bow down before the golden image, 
the man who is worthy the name should be 
able to stand upright. There are times 
indeed when to be with the multitude is a 
right and true thing; but it may most 
certainly be said that he who is with the 
multitude because it is the multitude, and 
who could not go against the multitude, 
proves himself thereby to have a common- 
place, rather than a commonsense mind, 
and to be rather a gregarious creature than 
aman. Against this degradation solitude 
is a protection. Solitude is an education for 
the true use of society. He who shuns his 
fellowmen is scarcely a man; he who 
follows his fellowmen is less than a man; 
he is worthy of his manhood who can be a 
man among his fellowmen. He can hardly 
ever be this who has not spent much time 
alone. 

But loneliness is not enough. Again we 
are reminded that the circumstances are 
little ; the power out of the circumstances is 
everything. It is not because Jesus Christ 
spent forty days in solitude that He was 
strong. It was because of the power which 
He matured in the wilderness. It is not 
difficult to see the nature of this power. It 
was divine ; but from the human standpoint 
the power is best described as the power to 
see and live by a Divine life. We may view 
the temptations in the wilderness as illustra- 
tive of Divine aspects of human trial; but 
there is one point common tothemall. The 


conflict is the conflict between the heavenly 
and the worldly law of life. ‘‘ Not by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God.’’ Here the keynote 
is struck. Not by the earthly law, but by 
the heavenly law must man live. To fling 
Himself from the pinnacle of the temple in re- 
liance upon angel help would be the action of 
one who was obeying the carnal law of self- 
seeking. To take the kingdoms of the world 
at the price of bowing the knee to the Evil One 
would be at the best doing evil that good 
might come. These are all but earthly ways 
and worldly laws. The man who lives by 
these will have no power in the crowd. He 
is but sinking into the current; he is going 
the easiest and cheapest way. Heaven’s 
light has no vision for such a man; heaven’s 
law is far above out of his sight. But, 
on the other hand, the man who has said 
‘‘No”’ to the subtle evil which has come to 
him when he was alone, who has practised 
his eye to see the principles of things, and 
to detect the devil’s footprint on the way 
towards apparent good, is the man who will 
bring to the world a power which must 
influence others, even to their helping and 
their healing. He proves himself to have a 
power who does not follow the line of least 
resistance: the fact that he moves in another 
direction proves that some inward force is at 
work in his life. Such an one bears witness 
to the reality of a power which is other than 
the power of this world. As the witness of 
heavenly power, our Lord returned from 
the wilderness into Galilee ; He returned to 
the dull, sleepy, mechanical life of Nazareth, 
where to many life hardly seemed worth 
living. They were victims of commonplace 
cares, sordid occupations, and spiritless 
labours; hopeless, or robbed of the hope 
which belonged to the men of earlier and 
prophetic times, they had come to regard 
the world as but the world, bounded by the 
horizon of the mean or the customary. No 
heavenly light shone upon their poor lives ; 
no heavenly music was heard among thie 
cries and sighs of a toilful and tiresome 
existence. Our Lord would show them that 
there was a heavenly light in ordinary human 
life. The beams of divine brightness did not 
belong to a past age; the utterance of 
prophetic hope was not for their ancestors 
alone. ‘This day, and in your ears,” 
He said, ‘‘the good news is told.” It 
needs heavenly power to banish the ills of 
life: that is true; but the heavenly power 
is here. Is it wonderful that He who 
found God in the wilderness should 
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declare that heavenly power was near to the | lacking it, the wrathful and resentful spirit 
homes and hearts of men? Tired men | | broke out into revolt against the Teacher who 
labouring in the fields, anxious women ful-|so charmed them. They had not been 

filling the duties of the home, little children | baptized by the Divine Spirit. Therefore, 
experiencing the first trials of life’s learning | only while the charm of His gracious words 
and life’s discipline—there was a message | held them could they see the heavenly light 
for all of them. Our Lord had gone into | upon the earth. When He passed on to 
the wilderness that He might bring hope to | speak of the deeper heart needs, the spell 
them. He who had known His Father in| was broken. For Him the wilderness had 
the glory of heaven had proved His Father’s | yielded up its blessing; for He went into 
love and nearness in the wilderness; the | the wilderness with the witness and baptism 





solitary place had grown glad with the 
Divine presence; the angels had ministered 
to Him. There was no place where 
heavenly power could not be found; there 
was no lot in which God was not. Men 
need not wait for a distant day; the inherit- 
ance did not belong to children’s children : 
‘‘this day and in your ears,” He cried, the 
hindering ills and the oppressive sorrows of 
life may disappear. As He spoke men knew 
that it was true, and yet in a little while 
they were for throwing Him down the 
precipice which overhung their town. Was 
it because He spoke soft words of delusive 
hope? Did he make them dream of a 
spring which was near at hand, and did 
they wake to find it winter still? No; 
His words were simple truth. In the 
wilderness he had _ proved 
but there was one great difference between 
Him and them. One thing they lacked, and 





of the dove-like Spirit. 

Vain—vain then is the hope that suffering 
will bring power or the wilderness bring 
illumination, unless we who go into the 
wilderness carry with us there the anointing 
of the Divine Spirit. Things are to us as we 
are tothem. Life is to us as we are to it. 
Sorrow, battle of temptation, loneliness, are 
capable of bestowing strength, courage, 
softness of heart, and true sympathy ; but 
only upon those who are ready to receive 
the blessing. According to our faith it will 
be with us; but for all it is true that if we 
carry into the wilderness the gentle, trustful, 
righteousness-loving spirit, the wilderness 
will become a blessing ; and we may come 
back to the commonplace life, and find it 
no longer commonplace. New energy for 


them true ; | duty will be ours ; our power of helpfulness 
| will be increased. 


We, like our Lord, may 
return to our Galilee in the power of the Spirit. 





MODEL WORKHOUSE SCHOOLS. 


N speaking as we must do, both gratefully 
and with delight, of the vast institution 
known as the Sutton District Schools, let it 
not be thought for one moment that we 
wish to supplant Nature, and therefore 
plead the cause of State Barracks. On the 
contrary, we are of opinion that a fair 
average home is far better for a child’s 
training in every way. But as there are tens 
of thousands of English homes, so-called, 
that cannot be looked upon in any other 
light than as mere abuses of that sweet 
word, the new and improved arrangements 
in the Sutton Schools meet to a very large 
extent the want so acutely felt of places 
resembling real homes, and so inadequately 
met some thirty, twenty, or even fifteen 
years ago. In this school, as now carried 
on, everything is done for our destitute 
children that can be done to enhance their 





happiness and give them a really useful 
training, sufficient to fit them for the part 
they will ultimately be called upon to take 
in the battle of life, and were they the sons 
and daughters of the rich residing at Eton, 
Harrow, Uppingham, Mill Hill, or Dulwich, 
or any of our great public schools, their 
wants could scarcely be better provided for. 
The food is good, wholesome, and plentiful, 
no whiter bread could be obtained anywhere 
than that made in the bakehouse here. 
Fish, meat, potatoes, bread, flour, butter, 
tea, sugar are of the best kind, as the 
smallest departure from the stipulated 
contract would entail the loss of custom to 
the contractor. The milk is pure, and 
obtained from thirty cows which are kept 
on the premises; the food for the cattle 
(there are four horses and generally many 
pigs) is prepared by boys of thirteen and 
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fourteen years of age, who are under 
training for future occupation on various 
farms. The bread is made by the boys, 
under the direction of an able baker, good 
situations being obtained for lads over 
fourteen who have qualified themselves to 
attain the requisite educational standard. 
In one year 140 were placed in various 
towns at good salaries, under masters 
requiring their labour, and they are more 
than likely té do well in the world. 

There are twelve teachers for the boys, 
who take an active and individual interest 
in their pupils; one of these teachers is also 
the school chaplain, for there is a church in 
connection with the school and belonging 
exclusively to it. 

Another teacher is a drill master, and 
military drill with an accompanying military 
band (musicians being selected from amongst 
the boys), who play martial airs as the drill 
proceeds, forms an interesting educational 
feature. Dumb bells, which are also made 
by boys in the carpenter’s shop, are used in 
a manner calculated to develop breadth of 
chest, muscle of arm, and uniformity of 
motion—this exercise the boys delight in. 

Classification is admirably carried out in 
Sutton Schools, and each boy (for the lads 
are individualised) is set to that trade for 
which he plainly evinces a taste. The 
prevailing fancy just now is shoemaking, 
and the work is admirably done, both as 
regards repairs carried out and the new 
boots made by hand ; the boys and infants, 
with the addition of six hundred girls, are 
kept in shoe-leather by the industry of the 
workers in this department of labour. 
Another long workroom is devoted to 
tailoring, and is under the management of 
two or three practical tailors, who teach 
their pupils how to measure, cut out, and 
machine the suits required by the school. 

Perhaps the carpenter’s shop is the most 
interesting. Neat little deal trunks are here 
made for the girls, who may shortly need 
them as they are sent out to their first 
situations. Several lads had given up 
voluntarily the hour of recreation to go on 
with the work in which their hands and 
minds delighted, and a capital little work- 
man was one boy of about thirteen, who 
manifested great skill as a turner. He was 
certainly in earnest, for his face was most 
expressive, his muscles seemed to work 
with his chisel, as he came to critical little 
points that required his whole attention. 
The thorough British workman in miniature 
is to be seen in each white-aproned little 





fellow, who feels proud as he takes up his 
tools with the consciousness that there is 
real dignity in honest labour. Vases, 
ornaments of all descriptions, cornices, and 
pillars have been wrought by the boys and 
are labelled with their names and ages, and 
arranged about the shop as specimens of 
skill in the turning craft, for the inspection 
of any who may visit the industrial shops, 
feeling a kindly interest in the young 
workmen. One of the healthiest employ- 
ments in which the boys engage is that of 
market-gardening. Several acres of arable 
land have been purchased for the school, and 
are all under cultivation. Agricultural 
labourers, who thoroughly understand this 
work, train the boys in the use of the plough, 
spade, hoe, and in general husbandry. 
Forcing frames have been built, and an im- 
portant work is really carried on by the 
sons of the soil, a work which should they 
be desirous of emigrating to other lands 
would add to their value as colonists, or 
should they remain on English ground will 
give them a far better chance of gaining an 
honest subsistence. 

The health of the school is remarkably 
good, the total number of infirmary cases 
out of 1,370 inmates being only thirty-seven, 
and not one of them seriously ill ; indeed, 
several of the little ones in the infirmary 
would certainly have appeared well to 
an ordinary observer; but, upon closer in- 
spection, chilblains, or a slight cold, a 
gathering in the ear, face-ache, and 
other small ailments would have been 
disclosed. For over three years not 
a single case of infectious disease has 
visited the building, and, should any such 
complaint break out, a separate building is 
kept ready cleaned and dry to be made fit 
at a moment’s notice to receive the patients. 
Each child has a separate towel, and no two 
children can wash in the same water, for 
by an ingenious contrivance such a thing is 
rendered simply impossible. In what 
private family would such care be taken 
of the health of the members? There is also a 
good bathroom, and, in 1889, 269 boys passed 
the test in swimming. That part of the 
building which contains the infants is light 
and large. The little folks are not by any 
means poor lorn lambs, but are fat, and 
chubby, and possess bright young faces, and 
show life and activity in every limb; they 
are always on the move, and perhaps never 
look better than when at drill, unless it be 
in their tiny white night-gowns, each in a 
pretty little crib covered with snowy bed- 
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clothes. Cheerful fires are always kept in 
the dormitories of the infants. Drill is 
accompanied by music and under the 
tuition of a lady teacher, who has had 
great experience with little ones, they go 
through their exercises in a really wonderful 
and beautiful manner, keeping perfect time, 
and all bent upon doing their part well. 
Not the least pretty sight is that in which 
about 100 little girls provided each with a 
bright handled white skipping rope, go 
through a number of exercises, first skipping 
altogether in the usual manner, in time 
with the music, then tightening the ropes 
at a given signal by winding them round 
their hands, when to the observer they 





A noisy corner.—Rivetting in the boot shop, 


appear as sO many wands, now slanted on 
the right side of the head, now on the left, 
all in unison. The effect is very striking as 
gathering the ropes in one, until the small 
hands have quite as much as they can hold, 
still keeping time to the music, they all 
stoop together and place them in front of 
the right foot, stand erect at ease, and 
again stooping raise their ropes, unwinding 
them as the music proceeds, and holding 
them by the middle, march slowly past a 
lady teacher, laying them in turn across her 
two outstretched arms. The little ones 
then single file into their respective places 
with a look of proud satisfaction which 
seems to say that they at least appreciate 








drill! The children can sing too, and show 
that they have been well and carefully 
taught both the words and the spirit of 
several very pretty action songs. One— 
‘*The Doll’s tea party ’—is an especial 
favourite, and looks of delight beam on 
many faces as this song is proposed and 
accepted, for it means much to them. 

Two or three little girls bring into the 
centre of the long room a small table, and, 
just as those who are rendering the song 
reach the words ‘‘ Spread the table nice and 
smooth just like great folks do,” a little 
white cloth is placed upon it, and then, 
as the song enumerates the various things 
to be placed upon it, a small tray is set 
containing a doll’s 
tea service all com- 
plete, and, still in 
accordance with 
the words, six little 
chairs are placed 
around, while from 
a small cupboard 
are drawn out of 
their hiding places 
as many gaily 
dressed dolls. A 
verse is sung de- 
seriptive of the 
dress and personal 
appearance of each 
one, which also 
teaches the chil- 
dren the correct 
names for the 
colours of the 
articles of attire 
worn by these 
“children’s chil- 
dren,’ and, after 
due examination 
and fit admiration, each guest is placed 
properly at the table, and sits there “as 
the great folks do.”” The song over, the toys 
are carefully replaced and the little people 
prepare for a romp before tea. 

The girls’ departments are situated at a 
few minutes’ walk from the boys’ buildings, 
and they are in nowise behind their brethren, 
except in this particular, that it seems to be 
thought necessary to have a man to rule over 
them. There is a lady matron, Miss 
Reynolds, and a kinder-hearted or more 
conscientious lady we believe it would be 
exceedingly hard to find. The building is 
divided into blocks, each block containing one 
house, each house capable of holding 100 girls. 


the distinction of being singled out for | None of the houses are, however, quite full. 
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There is still a great 
deal left to desire in 
this division of the 
Sutton Schools; but 
much has been done, 
and is still being 
done, by Miss Rey- 
nolds’ sound practi- 
cal sense, although 
she has been but a 
short time in office. 
If there be one 
mistake greater than 
another, it is that 
huge blunder of try- 
ing to reconcile to- 
gether in such insti- 
tutions the old sys- 
tem of some thirty 
years ago and that 
of the improved and 
more modern me- 
thods, called for by 
the exigencies of the 
times. Doubtless it is no small testimony to 
the worth of any man that he has held the 
position of school-master, head-master, and 
manager of a house for girls for thirty-five 
years; but having had so long a time to 
work in the old grooves and on the old lines 
such an old servant is naturally much 
opposed to alterations. It would certainly 
now-a-days be for the benefit of the inmates 
if a lady could occupy the position. Every 
improvement thoughtfully suggested is apt 
to be fought against tooth and nail by those 
who are determined to croak in chorus, ‘‘ As 
it was in the beginning, is now, and ever 
shall be.” Ought not 
the motto rather to 
be “ Let us go on unto 
perfection ’’? Itis, to 
say the least of it, 
both inexpedient and 
retarding to progress 
to allow the authority 
of a lady matron to 
be so crippled, and 
her plans for more 
individual and useful 
work so snubbed, as is 
at present too often 
the case, by the advo- 
cates of an old and 
out-of -spirit - with - the- 
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The sewing class, 


varying in age from twelve to fifteen as 
a lady ? 

Girls of these years stand in especial need 
of womanly sympathy and womanly tact in 
dealing with them. All those ladies whose 
lives have been given to penitentiary work 
will vouch for the truth of the statement 
that the reason why so many English girls 
fall a prey to the fowler is simply because 
they have never had individual and special 
training upon matters which ladies can so 
well understand, and which it would be 
sacrilege for a man to mention. What 
moral training is it possible to give these 





times system. Who 
indeed is so _ able 
to judge rightly of the 
requirements of girls 
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A lesson in the carpenter’s shop. 
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girls who, of all classes, stand so much in 
need of it, when, were the lady matron to 
call them together for a little Sunday after- 
noon talk she might be obliged to 
account for so extraordinary a proceeding 
to a master of thirty-five years’ standing, 
who would certainly never sanction so 
unprecedented a departure; and yet the 
neglect of individual moral teaching is the 
primary cause of immorality in our young 
women of the present day? How sacredly, 
confidentially, and lovingly can a motherly- 
hearted, pure-minded woman speak to these 
young people just awaking to their dawning 
womanhood ; and surely it is such loving 
and helpful counsel and guidance that they 
need at so critical a period of their lives. 
Such conversation, it is needless to point 
out, would be altogether out of place with a 
man, for even were he able to understand 
thoroughly woman’s nature, what sensitive 
girl would open her heart unreservedly 
to him ? 

Again, there must arise many questions 
as to management of different girls, more 
necessarily the elder ones, which are 
certainly best dealt with by a lady at her own 
discretion ; but such a luxury as private 
judgment, were it to develop into dealing 
with special cases in a special manner, is 
denied to a matron so hampered, when 
there exists no precedent for such a taking 
of the law into her own hands. The spirit 
of the old state of things is certainly a great 
clog upon the wheels of progress, for the two 
stand in about the same relation to each 
other as does our grandmother’s tinder box 
to the electric light. The former was ex- 
cellent in its way and for the times, but no 
one will surely wish to deny that the latter 
is a decided improvement. 

Another ostensible want is one which has 
been commented on by all practical reformers 
of the poor—it is that of efficient domestic 
training. 

The wnhelpfulness of girls who leave poor 
law and other public institutions for domestic 
service is mainly due to the fact that every- 
thing is done for them—each hour of the 
day arranged and each piece of work exactly 
squared, so that labour becoming merely 
mechanical, there is no room left for the 
exercise of judgment, tact, or originality— 
hence the very natural result is that deadness 
of intellect which has been until very 
recently a distinguishing trait of girls who 
have received their education in such places. 
Our large district schools of the present day 
have not only recognised to some exient this 





sad truth, but, what is of far more practical 
value, they have set to work in the right 
manner and with the determination to 
encourage self-help. 

Four out of the six blocks, or houses, at 
Sutton, have each a lady-housekeeper instead 
of the regular cooks and housemaids, and 
under her a class of girls, of from twelve to 
fifteen years of age, who are systematically 
taught all the requirements of a private 
house :—washing as done at home, cooking, 
cleaning, and general housework—not on the 
huge steam system, but in just such a manner 
as work is carried out in any well regulated 
private family. The young servants are also 
taught the value of money, and are daily 
exercised in spending it to the best advantage. 
It is part of every girl’s education that she 
purchase her own dinner as well as cook it. 
At first starting this is no easy work, but 
experience is a good teacher, and emulation 
goes a long way with the young housewives. 
The houses in which the girls do the work 
far surpass in order and cleanliness those 
over which the professional cook holds sway. 
The rule until recently was that all work 
which required skill, and consequently 
practical knowledge, was left to hands 
judged capable of doing it, while the 
inmates of the school, who required patient 
training and careful instruction to fit them 
for their work, were never so fitted, as 
no one thought it worth the risk to take 
any trouble to teach them. Hence they fell 
naturally to the level of inferior machines, 
needing to be oiled, wound, regulated, 
and placed in certain exact positions, when, 
other things being equal, they got through 
definite amounts of mechanical labour. 
Should that labour not come up to the standard 
mark, they were valued as imperfect 
machines accordingly, and their market 
value was proportionately low. As to the 
oil of human kindness or sympathetic 
interest in their work, such emollients 
were never applied as remedies for the 
discords forced from the hard-ground wheels 
that jarred, as they worked the ofi-times 
dust-clogged, and, so, well-nigh powerless 
levers of dulled mental activities. 

But, incredible as the statement may 
seem, the change from the old state of things 
to the new has met with much opposition, as 
undoubtedly the change predicted, from an 
old heaven and an old earth to a new heaven 
and a new earth will, when the time comes, 
although doubtless the change will take place 
in spite of it, but this by way of parenthesis. 
The present spirit shown by several of the 
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authorities is, to 
say the least of it, 
most discouraging ; 
especially do those 
who have held office 
for many years 
resent all new inno- 
vations with a shrug 
of the shoulders, 
and a commonplace 
—‘* Well, we’ have 
done very fairly all 
these years, and it 
is strange we should 
want anything dif- 
ferent now.” In 
spite of opposition, 
however, the im- 
provements have 
gone on_ slowly 
and surely; and 
although the good 
achieved day by 
day by a more 
natural and better 
government of the district schools may 
seem to be but a tiny thing when compared 
with the greater good that might be done 
were more earnest-hearted, God-inspired 
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men and women to take a personal interest 
in the lives of these pauper children, yet we 
must remember that it is on persistent and 
persevering efforts to reform these seemingly 
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small things that progress depends ; for 
underneath lie mighty principles, which, 
carried out in their entirety, would make 
men and women meet temples for the abode 
of the Holy One, and restore to a ruined | mass of children, pupil-teachers included, is 
world the Eden perfection which God declared | ever changing, the majority remaining in the 
‘‘was good.”” Such are the aims of the men | institution far too short a time to work a 
who, by their devotion, have made the Sutton , change deep and lasting enough to warrant 
Schools model schools—the chairman of their | an elevation to so responsible and eminent a 
Board, Dr. Hugh Massey, and the vice- | position. Such aid as pupil-teachers may 
chairman, Mr. George Dannatt, who is also | render who are chosen from the pauper 
chairman of the girl’s school committee. | children of district schools, doubtless lessens 
One of the evils yet to be eradicated is that | the work of the head-teacher; but it is 
of electing pupil-teachers from amongst the | neither desirable nor beneficial from many 
ordinary girls of the school. These teachers | important points of view that such influence 
are taken from the same class socially as the | should be allowed to work. It is awfully 
girls they teach, they have no higher | and literally true that a little leaven leaveneth 
standard of morality or manners than that | the whole lump, and it will be found both 
acquired in such homes as they may have | economical and expedient to use the best 
lived in before they entered the Schools : what | yeast. By this wemean that ladies possessing 
example is it possible for them to set? and | thought, knowledge, sympathy, foresight, 
even were their conduct and bearing most | and the gentleness of education are needed if 
exemplary, what influence is it likely they | permanent benefit is to accrue from the’ 
can exert upon their one-time fellow-scholars | instruction received by those whose minds 
and equals? And more especially may this be | have been hitherto neglected, or filled only 


asked when it is remembered that the whole | with such impressions as it is more than 
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desirable should be completely obliterated. 
Swift, just, and sure rebuke, where needed, 
together with hearty words of congratulation 
and encouragement, can only be applied with 
a power at once vital and loving by individ- 
uals whose personal influence commands 
reverence, obedience, and trust, as those 
under rule can brook no seeming incon- 
sistency between law and law-giver. A 
practical illustration of this truth is given by 
a study of the bedrooms of the girls who are 
in training as servants. The order and 
refinement observable in some of these rooms 
is in every way creditable and surprising. 
Two girls share a room between them, just 
as cook and parlour maid, or general 
servant and housemaid, might be expected to 
do in any ordinary house. They have a 
chest of drawers between them, and very 
neatly are the clothes packed away in them, 
not designedly on account of our visit either, 
for they had no previous knowledge of our 
intentions, and are even now quite ignorant 





of the fact that their drawers and the contents 
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The Needle-work prize. 
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were examined. Upon theclean toilet various 


little hand-made ornaments relieve what 
would otherwise be the too naked appearance 
of this useful piece of furniture. The chest 
is of maple-wood, and, as set out by the 
girls, presents a home-like and tasteful 
appearance. Around the room are various 
texts worked by themselves, and pictures 
which they have framed in fancy-straw and 
decked with bright little bitsofribbon. The 
washstand is of the plainest make, but a pink 
of cleanliness, and is placed in just that 
corner of the room where it fits and looks 
best. The bed is temptingly clean, the 
counterpane of a snowy white, while the 
plain rush or cane chairs are as clean as 
elbow-grease, with soap and water, can 
make them. Who shall say what these 
little rooms are to the girls, who have been 
gradually led and guided into that new 
world of cleanliness and purity—as by angel 
fingers—howbeit by very substantial and 
real human means? What may we not 
expect, hope, pray and wish for them ? 
Already it would be impossible for them 
to go back to the old life with the same 
indifferentism to all better and nobler 
things which characterised them before. 
As well might we ask a hungry child to 
be satisfied with the remembrance that 
he had had food some twenty-four hours 
previously, as expect those who have 
known for themselves anything like the 
comforts of a real home to accept conti- 
nually a state and condition ill-befitting 
to the proverbial pig, let alone the real 
English animal. A system which can 
give individual and efficient training to 
girls, teaching them the requisite accom- 
plishments of good housewives, and 
imparting to them an able 
instruction in the cutting- 
out and making-up of gar- 
ments, house cleaning in 
all its branches, laundry 
work and cooking, render- 
ing them equally at home 
in the purchasing or pre- 
paring of meals, has surely 
much to be said in its 
favour. Bear in mind, too, 
that the material wrought 
upon is none of the best, 
that heredity and neglect 
have weakened, in some 
cases almost to imbecility, 
intellects never over vigor- 
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Bed time. 


potter for moulding the clay, and certainly 
an honest mind at least must decide that 
the ladies whose patient and consecutive 
teaching has helped to bring about such 
results are worthy of our esteem, gratitude, 
and hearty support. On more than one 
eccasion the writer has noted tears in the 
eyes of one lady who holds a highly respon- 
sible and, to many minds, unenviable position 
in Sutton Schools, tears forced from an over- 
full heart, wounded to the quick by the 
thoughtless and random words penned and 
spoken by “Men of prejudice.” There is 
undeniably a grave incompleteness in a 
system which carries its work so far as to 
launch its carefully trimmed, but frail barks, 
in fair condition with sails set in the right 
direction, and then deserts both helm and 
rudder to the mercy of whatever winds and 
waves may blow down upon them, and that 
upon an untried sea full of rocks and 
whirlpools! ‘‘ Trifles make up perfection, 
but perfection itself is no trifle,” said 
Michael Angelo in answer to a friend who 


appeared to consider as trifling the fine 
touches bestowed since a former visit 
upon a statue on which the great sculp- 
tor had been at work; and it was just the 
practical working of such a_ principle 
as Michael Angelo expressed in the above 
sentence that made all the difference 
between this master of his art and any 
commonplace workman who treated chisel 
and marble in a commonplace manner. 
It may here appropriately be asked, is the 
moulding of a human character or the 
shaping of the possibilities of a human life 
of less consequence than the contour and 
regular symmetry of a marble bust? 
The gentle impelling, yet firm and guiding 
touch which belongs only to those the 
model of whose lives has been the one 
perfect manhood, the true image of God, 
the God-man, gives either that desirable 
unity and beauty manifested in the execution 
'of noble designs, or, withheld when most 
_ needed, distorts to monstrosity by unnatural 
| proportions. The young women who enter 
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the ranks of domestic service and the lads 
who, eager for work, are started in their 
Jirst places, ought not surely to know and 
feel that when they are thus launched they 
are loosed from all moorings, and that those 
who have taken so deep an interest in their 
well-being during the time immediately pre- 
ceding their venture are now to cease to 
care for them, and to refuse to give them the 
benefits of their larger and more practical 
experience of a large and essentially practical 
world full of vicissitudes and eventualities. 
Ought they not rather to know that if their 
efforts and struggles to do well have hitherto 
been keenly watched, that that watch will in 
no wise be relaxed, but, on the contrary, 
intensified and continued ? Sympathy and 
praise, judiciously administered, are incen- 
tives and spurs on the good race. The old 
gladiators fought well under the gaze of 
fellow-countrymen all interested in the 
contest; and are those who battle with sin, 
vice and ignorance, temptation and weakness 
against fearful odds to be any the less thought 
of? It may be true, ’tis almost a certainty, 
that angels celestial take a deep interest in 
our work below; but, to strugglers such as 
these, belief in that doctrine must come 
through belief in the ministry of those who 
profess to hold it, and they will see God /irst 
as He appears reflected in those to whose 
authority they have so often yielded an 
unquestioning submission. It is true that 
the guardians of the poor are supposed to 
take care of individual cases and look them 
up occasionally ; but that this work is poorly 
carried out is acknowledged by them as a 
body. Indeed, how could it be otherwise ? 
Thousands in the course of a few years pass 
through Sutton Schools alone, and were the 
number of guardians quadrupled even so it 
would be insufficient to undertake properly and 
perseveringly so large and important a work; 
and, were they ever so willing to keep up a 
surveillance of the old boys and girls of the 





schools, they are not usually possessed of 
sufficient leisure to follow up individual 
cases. A plan to overcome this difficulty 
was first tried at Brentford some time since, 
and has hitherto answered well. It is 
worked somewhat after the following scheme. 
A local committee of ladies and gentlemen 
being formed, the names of all who enter 
upon jirst places are registered in a book 
kept for the purpose, and each lady or 
gentleman receives a certain number, 
usually about six, to look after individually 
and persistently. In case of any member of 
a committee wishing to lay down the work 
it is usual to find a substitute, and to notify 
the new name and address to the secretary. 

Little homes, scattered up and down the 
country, are found, and a nominal rental of 
a shilling or so per week is paid for the 
retention of one or two rooms, where the 
young people may meet whenever a holiday 
is given them; associations are then formed 
often ripening to real friendship, and lasting 
a lifetime. EKach home is visited upon 
different days by a lady or gentleman who 
reads or sings and plays to the young 
toilers, and, perhaps what is best of all and 
most useful, they possess the comforting 
knowledge that should they at any time be 
unavoidably out of place, they would not be 
homeless and uneared for, but that kind 
friends interested in their welfare would be 
ready to render help at such very critical 
periods of their histories. Any money 
advanced to them is generally honourably 
refunded when fresh work is obtained. 

Very valuable work is done by the 
‘Metropolitan Association for Befriending 
Young Servants,” founded in 1875. Its 
purpose is, as it states, to befriend 
young girls placed in domestic service from 
the various Metropolitan Poor Law Schools, 
and other friendless girls; it has now under 
its care nearly 7,000 girls, between the ages 
of thirteen and twenty years. 
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SPRING SONG. 


tae more, once more the jubilant earth is drest; 
Once more she smiles and shines and glows in green; 
Once more the lark, high poised above his nest, 
Drowns in his own delight the enchanted scene. 


Once more the fields are gold, the chestnuts white, 
And all the woods and all the air astir ; 

The orchard clothes the hill in tremulous light ; 
The wood-pigeons are building in the fir. 


Once more the Poet, who knows the beauty shed 
On all he sees, who feels each insect glad, 
And every spray adorned and comforted— 
Admires why only he should be so sad. E. R. CHAPMAN. 
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Durham from the river. 


THE ROMANCE OF DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 
By THE Rev. CANON TALBOT, 


HE romance of this great Cathedral of 
the north may be said to begin, as far 
as the visitor of to-day is concerned, with 
the impression which its enormous propor- 
tions make as he stands on Framwellgate 
Bridge. From the banks of the Wear he 
looks up a steep cliff to where that great pile 
crowns the height: ‘‘ Half house of God, 
half castle ’gainst the Scot.’’ On the edge 
of the same cliff, and on a level with the 
Cathedral, frowns the companion castle. 
The river Wear almost encircling the hill on 
which both Cathedral and castle stand is 
the completion which nature has given to a 
position of unequalled security. 





As one looks at the castle and Cathedral 
in their strong dwelling-place the mind is 
carried back to days of turbulence and 
trouble. We are naturally led to think of 
the rough and violent ages in which those 
works were reared, of the strange vicissi- 
tudes of national history which these grey 
stones have witnessed, of the magnificent 
skill of a former age which has expressed 
itself for all time in these immortal monu- 
ments. {till to-day the Cathedral of 
Durham is an outward embodiment of the 
strong and dominant character of the 
natives of the far north. Their strength 
has happily found more peaceful mode of 
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expression, and their energy expresses 
itself now in other directions than that of 
architecture; but for all that it is the 
character of the men of the north which 
speaks in the silent eloquence of this great 
temple, and a natural sympathy makes the 
men of the north as passionate admirers of 
their great Cathedral as ever Asia was of 
her great Ephesian temple. 

The origin of the Cathedral connects 
itself with the character of the great St. 
Cuthbert, the saintly Bishop of Lindisfarne. 
The great evangelist of the north lived in 
simplest and austerest manner on the 
Northumbrian coast. As Bishop of Lindis- 
farne, in succession to St. Aidan, he made 
a name for holiness which has never died 
away. He made Christ in his own age such 
a reality in the north that he can never be 
forgotten. Retired in his latter years to one 
of the Farne Islands, rendered illustrious 
in later years by the fame of Grace Darling, 
Cuthbert passed thence into the life to 
come in the year 687. His body was 
brought to Lindisfarne, or Holy Island, and 
preserved there as a sainted relic. Two 
hundred years passed away, and the body of 
the saint rested quietly in Lindisfarne. But 
in 875 the Danes were fiercely ravaging 
Northumbria, and in consternation at their 
approach the inhabitants of Holy Island fied 
with the precious 
body, and found, 
for the time being, 

a resting-place in 
Chester - le - Street, 
half-way between 
Newcastle and Dur- 
ham. A _ century 
later, in 995, the —-— 
body was transfer- 
red to Durham and 
with it the seat 
of the northern 
bishopric. The ' 
visitor to Durham 
Cathedral will 
notice in a niche 
of a turret on the 
north wall of the 
building the sculp- 
ture of the famous 
Dun Cow. The 
present sculpture is 
a@ modern repro- 
duction of a much 
more ancient work. 
This curious sculp- 
ture commemorates 





the legend which connects itself with the 
choice of this site for the final resting- 
place of St. Cuthbert’s remains. The 
legend runs that after the removal from 
Chester-le-Street, St. Cuthbert announced 
in a vision his determination to rest at 
Dunholm. The place was unknown; but 
whilst the monks were wandering in 
search of it, a woman was heard asking 
another if she had seen her cow that had 
strayed, and the answer was, ‘ It’s down in 
Dun-holm.’’ Dun-holm signifies the hill- 
meadow, and Durham is its modern equiva- 
lent. It was, indeed, nothing but a rough 
field, which the bearers of St. Cuthbert’s 
body found when they arrived from Chester- 
le-Street. A small church of twisted boughs 
was at once formed until a more permanent 
building of wood could be prepared. This 
again was succeeded by a stone building, in 
which, in the year 999, the body of the 
saint was reverently laid. But a grander 
structure was to be the memorial of the 
great missionary-bishop. We have come now 
to the Norman Conquest and to that great 
leap in architecture which England took 
under the inspiration of the continental 
influences for which the invasion of William 
had opened the way. But before the event 
of the beginning of the present great 
structure, another event occurred which 
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gave to the see of Durham a peculiar | leph’s death only the choir had been com- 
importance. As the Conqueror surveyed | pleted. Four years elapsed before the 


his new kingdom, his military genius could 
not fail to perceive that there were certain 
distant parts of his kingdom too far 
removed from himself to come under his 
personal control. Wales and Scotland with 
their highland fastnesses were sources of 
continual danger to the security of the 
crown. William, therefore, formed the two 
Palatinate counties of Chester and Durham. 
These counties Palatine, as they were 
called, were two large areas, over each of 
which was placed a vice-gerent to act for the 
king, and who was called a Count Palatine. 
This functionary held a very similar position 
to a modern viceroy. Most of the powers of 
the crown were vested in the Count to 
exercise at discretion over the area of his 
Palatinate. 

The Palatine of Chester was a temporal 
lord, but the Palatine of Durham was a 
spiritual peer—he was the Bishop of the 
see—the distinguishing title he received 
was that of a Prince Bishop. As a suitably 
imposing residence for the Prince Bishop 
of the Palatinate of Durham the Conqueror 
founded Durham Castle. The see of Dur- 
ham, therefore, from the early times of the 
Conquest, gained a precedence of dignity 
over all other bishoprics. Professor Free- 
man brings the whole position forcibly before 
us in his history of the Norman Conquest : 
‘* Durham alone among English cities, with 
its highest point crowned not only by the 
Minster, but by the vast castle of the Prince 
Bishop, recalls to mind those cities of the 
empire—Lausanne,or Chur, or Sitten—where 
the priest who bore alike the sword and the 
pastoral staff looked down from his fortified 
height on a flock which he had to guard no 
less against worldly than against ghostly 
foes. Such a change could never have taken 
place if the see of St. Cuthbert had still 
lingered in its hermit island; it could 
hardly have taken place if he had finished 
his wanderings on a spot less clearly marked 
out by nature for dominion. The trans- 
lation of the see to Durham is the turning 
point in the history of that great bishopric.” 

3ut we must hasten on to the episcopate 
of William of St. Carileph (1081-1096), who, 
in 1083, gathered together at Durham the 
Benedictine monks previously located at 
Wearmouth and at Jarrow. Ten years 
later Carileph commenced the present lordly 
structure, one of the grandest specimens of 
the massive Norman architecture which can 
be found anywhere. By the time of Cari- 





appointment of another bishop, but during 
those four years the monks themselves 
worked at the transepts. The next bishop, 
Ralph Flambard (1099-1128), completed the 
nave. In the year 1104 the body of St. 
Cuthbert was brought to its final resting- 
place and placed behind the altar. In quick 
succession subsequent prelates completed 
the adjuncts of the Cathedral and the exten- 
sive monastic buildings which occupied the 
south side of the church. 

With this hasty review of the history of 
the building we must pass on and say a few 
words upon each of the most noteworthy 
features of the structure. And first of all 
the north entrance door tells an interesting 
tale. The present door is a modern restora- 
tion, and some of the original features of the 
famous entrance have been obliterated. 
Towards this door many a poor wretch 
hastening to escape the hands of the avenger 
has sped his fearful steps in days gone by. 
Attached to the door still glares a fearful- 
looking metallic head holding a ring in its 
mouth. In its now eyeless sockets were 
once in all probability balls of crystal or 
enamel. When once the ring was grasped 
by the hand of the fugitive he was safe. 
He had claimed the ‘‘ peace” of St. Cuthbert 
and the sanctity of the neighbouring shrine 
shielded him. Above the door by day and 
night watched relays of monks to admit 
those who claimed sanctuary. So soon as 
ever the fugitive had reached the door he 
was admitted. This done he had to confess 
the crime of which he was guilty, and his 
statement was taken down in writing. All 
the while a bell was tolling to give notice 
that some one had taken refuge in the 
church. Then the culprit was arrayed in a 
black gown with a yellow cross on its left 
shoulder, and remained within the precincts 
for thirty-seven days. If at the end of that 
time he could not obtain a pardon of the 
civil authorities, he was conveyed across the 
seas to commence his life again elsewhere. 
As we pass within we find ourselves in full 
sight of the imposing interior which, includ- 
ing the Galilee Chapel, measures 461 feet 
in length. The uniform character of the 
architecture and its enormous solidity pro- 
duces the feeling so well expressed by Dr. 
Johnson of ‘rocky solidity and indeter- 
minate duration.” The whole extent of the 
Cathedral can now be seen from the west 
end, but before the Reformation a series of 
screens divided the eastern or choir portion 
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from the nave. The choir was then the 
church of the monks and the nave the 
church of the people. At that time in front 
of the choir screen stood the Jesus Altar, 
having painted above it on the screen carved 
figures descriptive of the Life and Passion 
of our Lord, above again were figures of the 
apostles, and on the parapet, ‘‘ the most 
famous rood in all the land,’’ with figures 
of the Virgin and St. John, supported by 
archangels. ‘For the beauty of the wall, 
the stateliness of the pictures, and the live- 
liness of the painting, it was thought to be 
one of the grandest monumenis in the 
church.” This of course has been removed 
long since, and lately in its place has been 
erected a modern screen which in no way 
impedes either sight or sound. The choir 
itself, apart from the beauty of its archi- 
tecture, contains many objects of interest. 
The most noticeable feature is the great 
screen behind the altar called the Neville 
Screen, on account of its expense being in a 
large measure borne by Lord Neville of 
Raby. The screen was erected in 1380. 
The Prior of the day employed at his own 
expense seven masons for nearly a year to 
fix the screen, the execution of which is 
supposed to have been the fruit of the 
labours of French artists. The screen 
originally was much more elaborate than at 
present, being covered with rich colour, and 
every niche filled with sculptured figures, 
but even now its present appearance is 
graceful. On the south side of the choir 
lies the body of Bishop Hatfield. The 
Bishop’s effigy, fully vested, lies upon an 
altar tomb beneath a canopy, and above 
rises the episcopal throne which he himself 
designed. The throne is lofty and imposing, 
and ascended by a flight of stairs. At the 
back of the throne rich tabernacle work fills 
in the space of the choir arch. 

Behind the altar is the great eastern 
transept, which goes by the name of the 
Nine Altars. The architecture here is in 
striking contrast to that of the choir and 
nave, being a magnificent specimen of early 
English architecture of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The choir, as designed and carried 
out by Carileph, had an apsidal termination. 
In consequence, however, of its ruinous 
condition, it was necessary to take it down 
when the present exquisitely graceful 
structure replaced it. Originally nine altars 
dedicated to various saints stood here, and 
gave its name of the Nine Altars to this 
transept. The most interesting feature of 
this part of the Cathedral is the lofty plat- 





form which adjoins the back of the altar, 
and wherein lies the body of St. Cuthbert. 
The platform is approached from two doors 
on the side of the altar, and the much-worn 
pavement gives witness to the number of 
pilgrims who from time to time have visited 
the spot. At the dissolution of the monastery 
the visitors broke open the iron-bound chest 
in which the body of St. Cuthbert lay, and 
‘found him lying whole, uncorrupt, with 
his face bare, and his beard as of a fort- 
night’s growth, and all the vestments about 
him as he was accustomed to say mass, and 
his met wand of gold lying by him.” The 
relics were removed until “the king’s 
pleasure should be known.’’ And when at 
a later time the king’s pleasure was appa- 
rently understood, the body was again buried 
in its former place. In the year 1827 the 
tomb was once more opened, and a skeleton 
was found wrapped in robes which had 
once been of great richness. A skull was 
also found which was supposed to be 
the skull of King Oswald, which, accord- 
ing to tradition, had been placed in St. 
Cuthbert’s coflin. The skeleton and the 
skull were re-enclosed in another coffin, and 
interred beneath the platform behind the 
altar. 

There is, however, a tradition that the 
real body of St. Cuthbert was secretly con- 
veyed away by the monks at some time and 
buried in a certain part of the Cathedral, 
which is only known to three members of 
the Benedictine order, who, as each one dies, 
choose a successor. In allusion to this 
legend (for probably it has no real founda- 
tion) the lines of Scott may be quoted— 

There deep in Durham’s Gothic shade 
His relics are in secret laid, 

But none may know the place ; 

Save of his holiest servants three, 
Deep sworn to solemn secrecy, 

Who share that wondrous grace. 

The Galilee Chapel must not be omitted 
in a description of the church. It was 
designed for the sake and for the use of the 
women who wished to worship in the 
church. Its name of Galilee has probably 
some reference to Galilee of the Gentiles, 
and implies that it was considered less sacred 
than the rest of the Cathedral. St. Cuth- 
bert had a more than usual monkish fear of 
women, and they were not allowed to 
approach the shrine. A cross let into the 
pavement of the nave at the far west end 
curiously marks the far removed spot nearer 
than which women might not approach. 
The prejudices of the good saint were thus 
perpetuated long after his death. The 
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architecture belongs to the transitional 
period. The building, which is founded upon 
the rock, overhangs the river on the preci- 
pitous cliff. Within, the building is of an 
oblong form, of five aisles. The arches are 
richly decorated with zigzag moulding, and 
are supported upon two slender shafts of 
Purbeck marble, to which two other shafts 
were added at a later time. The whole 
effect is most light and graceful, and if the 
women were not allowed to enter farther 
than the western extremity of the church, 
they certainly had a most beautiful place of 
worship. The most interesting monument 
here is the plain altar slab which marks the 
burial-place of the great Northumbrian 
scholar. On the tomb are engraved the 
well-known words, Hac sunt in fossé Bede 
Venerabilis ossa (In this grave lie the bones 
of the Venerable Bede). According to the 
old legend the monk, who was casting about 
for a word to complete the scansia of his 
line between ‘‘ Bede” and ‘‘ ossa,’’ left a 
space blank until he could in the morning 
return to his task with a mind refreshed. 
However, during the night an unknown hand 
‘added the metrically suitable ‘‘ Venerabilis.”’ 
This, according to the legend, being the 
origin of the peculiar prefix Venerable, always 
associated with the name of Bede. 








We must not forget that Durham 
Cathedral was the church of a great 
monastic house until the Reforma- 
tion. The whole fabric was cared for 
with infinite pains by the monks, 
and in some measure was actually 
built by them. Closely attached to 
the Cathedral on its south side are 
the remains of the monastery, which 
show one what a large commu- 
nity once lived under the shadow 

of the church. The cloisters 
raise up many thoughts of the 
busy stream of life which in 
the days of the old order must 
have flowed through them. 
Here a door leads into a re- 
tory, another into the church, 
another to the dormitory, another 
to the prior’s lodgings, another to 
the chapter house, another to the 
cemetery, where the brethren were 
laid down under the shadow of the 
minster. Still to-day we can stand 
in the splendid room with its rough 
oak beams, as rough almost as 


oa 
as” *@ 


=" after their first fellmg, where all 


the monks slept. And here again 

is still intact the refectory where 
they ate their meals. Here, too, is the 
strong room where the rebellious monks 
were subdued by a paternal discipline. 
Still standing is the great octagonal kitchen 
which supplied the bodily needs of the 
community, and there the guest chamber, 
where strangers were entertained. Ruthless 
vandalism has spoiled of all its beauty the 
magnificent chapter house where the house 
conferred over its affairs and its position. 
No one can look through these wonderfully 
complete remains without feeling that he 
has had a glimpse of that ideal of life 
which is not ours now, but which in its own 
time was so great a healing and preserving 
influence in a rough and violent world. 

As we leave the Cathedral once more, and 
look up at the great central and western 
towers, one more historic recollection comes 
to us before we leave this home of memories. 
We are carried back to October 17, 1346. 

“The city of Durham lay in dreadful 
suspense, a prize to the Conqueror; and 
whilst the remaining brethren of the convent 
poured forth their hymns and prayers from 
the highest towers of the Cathedral, their 
eyes wandered with anxious doubt over the 
field of approaching combat.” It was the 
day of the battle of Neville’s Cross, and the 
north was trembling for her safety before 
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the Scots. The day was won by the English, 
and Durham breathed freely again. The 
following year Ralph, Lord Neville, one of 
the victors of the day, passed away. A 
special honour was accorded to him. He 
was the first layman buried under the cover 
of the Cathedral. His disfigured effigy lies 
still upon the south side of the nave. 

The names of some of the occupants of the 
see of Durham, who have been enthroned in 
this Cathedral, will add their element of 
human interest to this romantic spot. Few 
bishoprics, in the long line of their episcopal 
roll, contain more moving names than that 
of Durham. If Aidan and Cuthbert were 
not, strictly speaking, Bishops of Durham, 
they have a very real connection with that 
see, since they were Bishops of Lindis- 
farne, a see which re-appears, only under 
another name, in that 
of Durham. Native, 
home-bred evangelists, 
as they were, we cannot 
but feel thankful for 
what God made them 
to be, and gratefully 
connect their names 
with the bishopric of 
Durham. Bishops, like 
Carileph, Flambard, 
Pudsey, Le Poore, have 
left their mark in va- 
rious parts of the exter- 
nals of the Cathedral. 
The magnificence of the 
work, as it strikes us to- 
day, is the monument 
of their combined la- 
bours. Bishops, like 
Anthony Bek and Hat- 
field, remind us how 
the fighting Prince 
Bishops, the King’s 
Count Palatines, faith- 
fully fulfilled the trust reposed in them, to 
act as bulwarks against the attacks of the 
enemies of the State. Bishops, like Richard of 
Bury and Wolsey, remind us of that strange 
mixture of politics and theology, character- 
istic of an age when the ministers of the 
Church were often, on account of their pre- 
eminent qualifications, ministers also of 
State. The name of Cosin reminds us of the 
Commonwealth and the succeeding Restora- 
tion period, and gives us a foretaste of that 
time when Durham should be celebrated 
above all sees for the literary acumen of 
its bishops. It was in the middle of the 
last century when the literary fame of Cosin 


was rivalled by that of the famous author 
of the ‘“ Analogy,” and Joseph Butler, 
Bishop of Durham. : 

In the year 1836, on the death of Bishop 
van Mildert, the founder of Durham Uni- 
versity, the title of Count Palatine ceased. 
The Prince Bishops came to an end. A 
peaceful country needed no more the defence 
which the bishopric had once afforded. But 
while some old, and now happily useless, 
associations of the historic see were then 
removed, its fame did not grow less in 
popular esteem. With no name will the 
bishopric be more associated than with that 
of the great scholar, ruler, saint, who has 
lately been taken away. Bishop Lightfoot 
summed up in himself those great qualities 
of his predecessors— their courage, their 
liberality, their firmness, their massiveness, 








A Bridge House, Durham. 


their saintliness, their learning. He did not 
wield the traditional mace of the Count 
Palatine; but his word was weightier than 
a rod of iron. He was not a Prince Bishop, 
but he was a prince of bishops. Such men, 
so richly endowed as he was with wisdom 
and knowledge, are rare. With what could 
such a life be more fittingly linked than 
with the stirring associations of Durham ? 
Ten years ago Bishop Lightfoot was en- 
throned in the Cathedral. Hight years ago, 
owing to his exertions in a great measure, 
he had the joy of seeing Bishop Wilberforce, 
the first Bishop of Neweastie, consecrated in 
his own Cathedral. It seems only yesterday 
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that the Cathedral was once more crowded 
with a great congregation, when representa- 
tive bishops of the Anglican communion in 
all lands met in the Cathedral of that bishop, 
to whom above all others they looked with 


must deeply feel that saying, as we stand 
and thoughtfully look on that storied pile, 
and recall its many memories. An old writer 
tells us how, prior to the Reformation, before 
the high altar in Durham there hung 


three silver lamps, always burning as a sign 

ago that a great gathering of mourning | that ‘“ the house was ever watching unto 

churchmen and nonconformists met in| God.” Those lamps are put out now; but 

that same house, when the body of their | as we behold the house to-day, we feel that 

Father in God was laid lifeless before the | the whole majestic sanctuary carries on the 

altar. | thought and is of a truth ‘“ ever watching 
‘‘ How awful is this place!”’ Surely we! unto God.” 


deepest reverence. It seems only a moment 








A GOLDEN LADDER. 


EACHING to earth from beyond far Orion, 
Down from the ramparts of beautiful Zion, 

Finer than gossamer, stronger than death, 
Love, the eternal link, space vanquisheth ; 
Viewless to men, but to angel eyes shining, 
Mystic soul-tendrils are tremulous twining: 
Out of the heavens where fain I would be 
Stretches a fair golden ladder to me. 


Radiant half-way stands an arch little herald, 

Who but my dove-eyed and starry-haired Gerald ! 
Beckoning me with a hastening hand 

Unto a home in the bright, better land : 

Strange to say when I am peacefully dreaming, 
Through my closed eyelids it brightest is gleaming ; 
More than a vision it surely must be, 

This golden ladder my babe drops to me. 


I am no passionate, doating young mother, 

We have been severed for years from each other ; 
Tresses once dark as night now are all grey, 
Hint of the grand transmutation that Day, 
When with my silvery hair changed to golden, 
Baby shall clasp me as in the years olden : 

Had I an angel's wings, then would I flee 

Far up the ladder he lets down to me. 


But as the rainbow that mocks at the painter 
Sometimes is spanned by a second one, fainter, 
So my babe’s golden threads are but a hint, 
Pointing out Cables of similar tint ; 
They are the substance, and his but the shadow, 
Both of them leading to Love’s El Dorado : 
Because my babe’s gossamer safe would not be, 
My Saviour drops Faith’s golden ladder to me. 
GEORGE HILL, 
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CHAPTER XIII. | 


‘Bright day, shine on! be glad, days brighter far 
Are stretched before my eyes than those of mortals are.” 


GNES got a piece of work from Miss 
Leesbeth’s basket and sat by the old 
lady’s side all forenoon. They did not talk 
much, for Miss Leesbeth was evidently 
exhausted. She lay for the most part with 
her eyes shut, so motionless that more than 
once the girl paused in her work and looked 
at her fearfully. 

**Dinna fash yoursel’, my lamb,” Miss 
Leesbeth said gently, opening her eyes once 
and meeting the girl’s anxious gaze; ‘I’m 
aye leevin’. Eh, lassie, but ye are like your 
mither. When I see you wi’ your gowden 
head bent down like that, I just think I see 
Ellen Rankine afore me. But ye hae mair 
spunk. Nae man will trample on you, Agnes 
Laurie, I ken that. What’s that Kaitrine 
aboot? She’s ta’en the huff, I believe, because 
I like your company better than hers. She’s 
a guid crater, Aggie; but, eh, she makes a 
noise in a room. Her very goon sweeping 
the flure an’ the chair legs pits me aside 
mysel’, Whaur did you learn to be sae 
genty ?”’ 

‘Mamma used to say that a woman’s 
presence should be silently felt, Aunt Lees- 
beth. She taught me to move quietly and 
do everything without noise.”’ 

‘« It’s a priceless gift, Aggie, as ye’ll maybe 
learn some day when ye have to bide in your 
bed. If ye wad like me to see the doctor 
again, you can rin doon Newbiggin’ and bid 
him come up. It’s near twelve isn't it ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, Aunt Leesbeth. I'll just run at 
once, though I had only a shawl about me 
to come over from Laurieston.” 

‘A bonnie face sets a’ things an’ naebody 
ever thinks what ye have on, my bairn. I[ 
tell Effie if she thocht less aboot her claes 
folk wad think mair o’ her. She’s a perfect 
peacock.” 

‘No, no; it is natural for Effie to like 
bright pretty things, she is so bright and 
pretty herself,” said Agnes loyally. ‘If 
the doctor isn’t in, then Ill leave a message 
for him to come whenever he returns.” 
Miss Leesbeth nodded and Agnes stole out 
of the room. She met Kaitrine on the 
stairs bringing up the invalid’s beef tea, and 
was glad to tell her Miss Leesbeth had 








given her permission to take a message to 
the doctor. After drinking her light nourish- 
ment Miss Leesbeth turned her face round 
and fell asleep. Not many minutes after 
Agnes was gone another visitor came to 
Halleross—young John Maitland, in a 
great hurry to see what was keeping Agnes 
so long. His deep voice speaking to Gracie 
in the hall awoke Miss Leesbeth and she 
rang her bell. 

“That’s John Maitland, Kaitrine. 
him come up, I want to speak till him.” 

So John was ushered up to the old lady’s 
room, and when he entered it he was greatly 
shocked to see the change. Agnes and 
Michael and he had taken tea with her the 
previous Sunday afternoon, when she seemed 
as lively and well as she had been for years. 

‘“‘Ye are lookin’, lad,” she said with a 
somewhat sad smile. ‘I’m slippin’ awa. Sit 


Bid 


doon! Agnes gaed doon to the doctor’s for 
me. I see ye’re een seekin’ her. She’ll no 
be lang. Sit doon!” 


‘«‘ They’re waiting dinner, Aunt Leesbeth. 
I’m very sorry to see you so poorly.” 

‘I’m no sair vext mysel’, lad. I’ve biden 
in a tumble-doon biggin’ a guid while noo, 
and I’m fain to change it for the mansion 
yonder,” she said, looking at him with a 
curious bright, steadfast expression which 
made him wonder. He found no words just 
then to reply. 

‘Sit doon, sit doon, let them wait; 
Agnes’ll no be lang. Eh, lad, I see ye canna 
thole her lang oot o’ your sicht.” 

«“ That’s true, Aunt Leesbeth,”’ John 
answered quite quietly. It never occurred 
to him to contradict her. He did not care 
though the whole world knew what he felt 
for Agnes. 

‘¢ Weel, she’s a dear lassie. Sit still, man, 
an’ let me speak. ‘This is a fine chance. I 
hae some things to settle wi’ you anyway. 
I’ve been settin’ my hoose in order, John, 
an’ I hae some questions to ask you.” 
She raised herself a little and fixed her 
keen bright eyes on his face, while with a 
little nervous gesture she pushed her white 
hair back from her brow. 

‘“‘T’ll answer them as best I can, Aunt 
Leesbeth,”’ John replied simply. 

‘‘ Weel, what are ye daein’ at the College, 
lad?” 

‘‘1’'m learning as much asI can. Michael 
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and I both hope to take our degree this 
summer,” 

““That’s the M.A. degree, I suppose, 
though I dinna ken what it’s guid for. Then 
Michael enters the Hall, I suppose. What 
are ye gaun to do?” 

“I hardly know myself, Aunt Leesbeth. 
I shall have to teach, I suppose, to earn 
money to let me prosecute my studies in 
philosophy and metaphysics.” 

“‘T dinna ken what these lang-nebbit 
words mean,” she said with a little laugh. 
“‘ But I wad like to ken what ye want 
to be.” 

‘‘T can’t just say what I want to be. If 
I succeed I may end when I am old by being 
a professor of philosophy, Aunt Leesbeth,”’ 
John said with a smile. 

‘‘An’ so ye are gaun to grub along in 
Edinburgh, teaching for alivin’,lad. Weel, ye 
are content to climb slowly, an’ that’s a 
guid sign. Is there a quicker road up ?” 

““Oh, yes; if I were a rich man, for 
instance, I should go to Germany and study 
‘all the schools of thought. It’s the home of 
philosophy, you know. I should gain 
knowledge quicker there and so qualify 
myself for a post of some kind.” 

‘‘An’ syne mairy Agnes,” said the old 
lady with a little laugh. John flushed all 
over and hastily rose to hide his confusion. 
Although he knew that was the hidden 
hope of his heart it gave him a shock to 
hear another speak of it so calmly. 

‘‘ That gars ye loup ; but ye need think nae 
shame. Sit doon again, lad, or I speak 
mair to ye. Is’t true you an’ your faither 
dinna agree ?”’ John’s honest face clouded, 
and yet it was a relief to speak to one who 
was outside the family circle altogether. 

‘“« Yes, it’s true, Aunt Leesbeth ; I try to 
get on with him, but I can’t. He’s awfully 
hard on us, and about everything. But it’s 
his religion I can’t stand. It—it has driven 
me to seek truth for myself, and I’ve landed 
myself in a sea of doubt which is torment.” 

The young man’s breast heaved, his 
strong lips trembled. Miss Leesbeth saw 
the very hands shake as they were clasped 
before his face. She said nothing for a 
moment, but in that brief silence a prayer 
was hid. 

‘Aunt Leesbeth, if it is true you are 
nearly done with life, tell me what you 
think of it all. What do you feel at the 
prospect of the change ?”’ 

‘« Feel! laddie, just as I suppose you felt 
when you got into the train last nicht to 
eome hame ; ye kent the hame was there an’ 





that your mither’s welcome wadna fail. 
That’s what the Lord has learned me 
through a long and weary life, blessed be 
His name.”’ 

John’s big, earnest eyes glowing like two 
lamps were fixed upon her as if they would 
read her very soul. 

‘‘T wish—I wish I could believe; I want 
to believe, but I can’t. The critical, question- 
ing mania has just got a hold of me, and I 
know not where it will end.” 

‘“‘ Oh, fecht on, fecht it oot manfully, and 
dinna lose heart,’ said the old woman 
cheerily. ‘‘ Efter ye see’t, lad, and ken what 
the Saviour did for ye, ye’ll hae a grup o’ 
Him naething on earth will lose. I’ve never 
been a doubter mysel’, but I’m no ane that 
blames Thomas a’thegether. He wi. an 
honest chiel, an’ I believe, laddie, that the 
Lord hasas muckle sympathy wi’ the doubters 
noo as He had then. Haud at Him, John, 
my man, an’ He'll show ye the print o’ the 
nails, and syne ye'll cry as Thomas did, 
‘Lord, I believe!’ ’”’ 

She spoke passionately, and with a glow 
of light upon her face which filled John 
Maitland with awe. To be so near one 
whose life trembled in the balance, and who 
could yet give forth such brave testimony, 
made him feel as if he stood on holy ground. 

“I bother mysel’ aboot naething, John ; 
because I believe God has a purpose in a’ 
the experiences we hae to pass through. 
Mind, I dinna believe wi’ your faither that 
He has elected some to everlastin’ life an’ 
some to damnation. The very heathen 
couldna tak’ that in.” 

“That's it, Aunt Leesbeth. We have 
been taught at home that the millions of 
heathen who have never heard of a Christ are 
eternally lost. How could any sane man 
with a sense of right or justice in his soul 
reverence or love a Being who could do any- 
thing so monstrous? I'd rather worship 
matter than such a mind any day.” 

‘¢ The heathen are in God’s hands, an’ we 

may leave them there,’’ said Aunt Leesbeth 
drily. 
“Aye, but that’s what I can’t do. I'm 
different from you, Aunt Leesbeth ; I have 
none of that boundless faith which blindly 
trusts. I must know, as far as it can be 
known.” 

‘*Ye wad trust Agnes, though—aye, 
against a’ the world,” said Miss Leesbeth 
suddenly. John held his peace a moment, 
rebuked to the heart. ‘‘ But ye canna trust 
the God that made Agnes,” continued Miss 
Leesbeth shrewdly. 
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‘¢ But she’s here, Aunt Leesbeth,” said 
John hoarsely ; ‘I can see her and touch 
her. It’s this dreadful uncertainty that 
ruins me. There is too much required at 
the hands of faith.” 

‘“‘T’m a puir ignorant auld wife, John, an’ 
I canna argue; but I ken that faith is the 
very backbone o’ the world in temporal 
things as weel as spiritual,” said Miss 
Leesbeth in. a lower voice, for her slight 
strength was exhausted already. 

‘‘ ] think the time has come for us to have 
a new revelation, Aunt Leesbeth,’’ said John, 
speaking with more candour than he had 
ever done to a living soul. 

‘‘Ts’t a sign ye want, like the puir ill- 
conditioned Pharisees? Ye mind what the 
Maister said to them: ‘ There shall no sign 
be given unto this generation.’ 

“Tf I could, John, I wad come back an’ tell 
ye efter I’m awa. Promise me ae thing, 
lad; that ye’ll no fash Agnes wi’ your un- 
belief. When a lassie loves she’s easily 
influenced. I’d rather see her in her grave 
than your wife, John Maitland, dearly as I 
love ye baith, if the price was to be her 
soul’s peril. Be what ye like to her, but 
leave her that sweet faith which is the sun- 
shine o’ the bairn’s life. Promise me that, 
John Maitland, afore the God that made 
ye, and wha’s servant ye’ll be some day, 
though the noo ye canna see His face.”’ 

“I promise, Aunt Leesbeth,” John 
answered quietly, but with an earnest look 
which went to the dying woman’s soul. She 
stretched out her pale frail hands to him, 
and he, taking them in his firm young 
clasp, set his lips upon them in seal of his 
vow. 

‘‘ Laddie, I’m wae for ye, but no hopeless,”’ 
she said with a sweet pathetic smile. ‘‘ Ye 
hae opened your heart to me, an’ I love ye 
as I never loved ye yet. Ye’ll be a giant in 
the Lord’s service yet, because your soul 
will be bound to Him by the ties of these 
agonies. God bless you, John Maitland, 
and your Agnes, for ever and ever.”’ 

There were tears in the eyes of both, then 
with a feeble motion for him to be seated 
Miss Leesbeth began to speak again with 
some slight difficulty, her strength being far 
spent. 

‘‘No, dinna ring yet; I’ve just a word 
mair to say. I bocht Hallcross, John, 
because I saw weel enough Agnes wad never 
see her mother’s portion if her faither had it 
in his hands. It’s hers noo, and he canna 
ouch it unless she gies it till him, an you'll 
see that that disna happen. It’ll be a rooftree 
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for you an’ Agnes an’ your bairns to come to 
when ye are married, wi’ your students in the 
toon, that is efter ye are a professor,” and 
the faint bright smile flushed her face again. 
“‘ An’ the money—that is, efter Kaitrine’s 
provided for—is yours, John. There'll be 
two thoosand pounds, I daresay. It’ll may- 
be gie ye the German trip; onyway, it’ll keep 
ye frae eatin’ grudged meat at Laurieston, for 
I ken your faither thinks ye a wastrel. An’ 
fecht you on, asI said. He’ll show ye the 
nail-prints one day, maybe when ye least 
expect it.’ 

The last words were uttered in a voiceless 
whisper; John was conscious of a strange 
change which came upon her face, he felt 
the relaxing touch of the frail hands he held, 
and the next moment knew that he stood in 
the majestic presence of the Angel of Death. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“The day goeth down red darkling, 
The morning waves dash out the light.” 


Upon the ‘Tuesday afternoon Miss 
Leesbeth was carried to her rest in the old 
kirkyard of Inveresk, and laid down beside 
her kinsfolk, the Beveridges, whose burying 
place was close by that pertaining to the 
Maitlands of Laurieston. It was a sweet quiet 
corner on the brow of the little hillock over- 
looking the sea, and westward the Lion’s 
Face on Arthur Seat and the hazy roof-tops 
of old Edinburgh. And so another link was 
forged to bind Laurieston hearts to that 
little God’s acre, for they knew, now that she 
was gone, how true a friend Miss Leesbeth 
had been to them all. 

The young men came out from the city in 
time for the funeral, returning immediately 
after tea. It was the busiest part of the 
University session. John was very quiet 
that day, he scarcely opened his lips in the 
house. The mystery of life and death was 
with him ; the “ sair battle,” of which Miss 
Leesbeth had so hopefully spoken, was still 
waging in his heart. The long mental 
strain was beginning to tell even on John’s 
strong frame, and as he stood by the open 
grave that cold, raw February day he looked 
worn and weary, his heavy eyes betraying 
something of the spirit-anguish he endured. 
After the early tea John and Michael 
returned to town, Willie Laurie remaining 
all night at Laurieston. He was not at all 
affected by the solemn event which had 
taken place almost in their midst ; he rather 
horrified Effie by saying he ‘“ saw no need 
for making such a fuss over an old woman.” 
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Effie was very tolerant, as a rule, with 
Willie Laurie’s curiosities of speech, and 
could listen to his feeble and often vulgar 
witticisms with a smile. She could forgive 
much because of the winning smile and 
caressing way which of late Willie had 
shown towards her, especially when they 
were alone. After the students left, in the 
gloaming Willie coaxed her out for a stroll 
by the riverside, so Agnes was left to keep 
Mrs. Maitland company in the house, while 
Wat and his father saw that everything was 
right about the steading for the night. The 
breath of spring had received an icy touch 
from a northerly wind, and the two women 
sitting in the dining-room were glad to creep 
close to the glowing fire, which made the 
pleasant family room seem very cheerful 
and inviting, contrasted with the “‘snell ’’ look 
of everything outside. The rose branches, 
which the early spring had surprised into 
bud were tapping mournfully on the panes, 
and the wind was moaning through the 
trees ; once or twice Agnes shivered without 
kmowing why. She was not fanciful, or 
given to anticipating trouble ; but something 
more than the sorrow which had fallen upon 
their happy circle weighed upon her heart. 
They had been talking a little about Miss 
Leesbeth, talking with that tender reverent 
regret which death has made his own 
attribute; but a silence fell on them at length, 
and Margaret Maitland, leaning back in her 
chair, closed her eyes and let her truant 
thoughts wander to the land of long ago. 

They were disturbed presently by the loud 
ringing of a bell. This unusual sound, 
breaking in so suddenly upon the almost 
oppressive stillness of the house, caused both 
to start in surprise, which had a touch of 
alarm in it. They heard Katie’s quick feet 
in the hall, the opening of the door, and then 
a man’s voice. Agnes sprang up, her face 
blanching, her limbs trembling so violently 
that she could scarcely sustain her weight. 

“Oh, Aunt Maggie, that is papa’s 
voice !”’ 

Then the dining-room door was thrown 
open, Katie said, ‘‘ A gentleman for Miss 
Agnes,’’ and William Laurie, the elder, 
stood in the room. It was a curious picture, 
the pleasant home-like room lit by the 
ruddy fireglow, the two women, who had 
both risen, surprise, which was certainly 
consternation too, expressed on their faces ; 
and the tall, stout, over-dressed, but hand- 
some man who stood regarding them with 
@ curious smile, as if rather enjoying the 
effect of his unexpected arrival. 





‘“‘Ts this my daughter?” he asked, fixing 
his restless eyes on the white face of Agnes. 
“By Jove! ain’t she grown a_ stunner. 
Haven’t you a kiss for me, Agnes? Well, 
Maggie,” he said, turning familiarly to 
Mrs. Maitland, ‘‘not a word for an old 
admirer ? I say, years and matrimony have 
made precious little havoc with you, vou 
look as young as ever. How do youdo?”’ 

In a moment Mrs. Maitland recovered 
herself, and in pity for Agnes, who was still 
looking at her father with eyes dilated, she 
advanced with extended hand and bade him 
a courteous welcome to Laurieston. It was 
long before she forgot that look on the face 
of Agnes. She had never seen anything 
more expressive of absolute terror. It gave 
her as nothing else could have done some 
idea of the life Ellen Rankine must have led 
with Will Laurie. 

** How do you do, Mr. Laurie? Have you 
just come from London?” she said 
courteously, but with coldness which he 
was quick to note. 

‘It used to be Will long ago, Maggie,” 
he said reproachfully ; and the proud, in- 
dignant colour flushed all over Margaret 
Maitland’s face. 

‘* We were both young then, Mr. Laurie. 
I am an old woman now, and there is a 
certain respect due to age,”’ she said coldly. 
‘“* But what of your journey ?” 

‘‘Oh, I came down by the night mail ; 
heard in town you were to be eating funeral 
baked meats to-day, and so postponed my 
arrival,’ he said carelessly ; then his some- 
what uncertain glance lighted again on his 
daughter’s sweet face with renewed interest 
and approval. ‘So this is my girl. I’m 
much obliged to you for taking such care of 
her, Mrs. Maitland,’ he added with due 
emphasis on the mistress. ‘‘ She does you 
credit. Come and kiss your old dad and 
say you're glad to see him.” 

‘But I’m not,” Agnes answered in a 
strange quivering voice. Margaret Maitland 
looked at her with amazement, wondering 
that she had the courage to be so absolutely 
true. ‘* What have you come for, father ?”’ 

‘Oh, indeed; so you're not glad at all?” 
he said sneeringly. ‘‘ Well, you're honest 
with it. Well, I’ve come for you, my girl, 
so you'll need to pack up your rags and be 
ready to start in the morning. Where's the 
boy ?” 

3 aR dear,” said Mrs. Maitland with 
pitying thoughtfulness, “1 think you had 
better go upstairs for a little. I will see 
that your father has some refreshment, and 
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you will be better able to talk with him 
after. Go, my dear, at once to my room, 
and I will come to you by-and-bye.”’ 

It was a timely suggestion. The shock 
to the girl’s sensitive heart had been so 
great that Margaret Maitland feared an out- 
burst of some kind. She preferred that 
William Laurie should not be a witness to 
his daughter’s weakness. 

Agnes almost fled from the room, keeping 
her eyes averted from her father’s face as if 
the sight of it were painful to her. Mrs. 
Maitland closed the door and faced William 
Laurie, looking at him with cold, calm 
scrutiny, which made him slightly wince. 
He was a coward at heart, and though he 
had nerved himself with brandy for the part 
he had to play, his false courage could not 
stand before the clear contemptuous over- 
looking of Margaret Maitland’s eyes. 

‘** Confound it, Maggie! what’s all the fuss 
about ?’’ he said, shifting uneasily from one 
foot to another. ‘If I’d known you'd teach 
the kids to hate their own father I’d have 
thrown cold water on Ellen’s little scheme 
for getting rid of them.”’ 

‘‘T have never mentioned your name to 
the children since they came, William 
Laurie,” she answered quietly ; ‘‘ any feeling 
which they have for you now is what 
memory has left them. You best know 
what these childish memories are.”’ 

“Well, I’m not going to carry on heroics 
with you; I’ve come to relieve you of the 
kids. Agnes can be ready to-morrow morn- 
ing. I'll go down to the Arms and stay all 
night; there used to be good accommodation 
there for man and beast.” 

‘It may not be agreeable for the children 
to go with you, Mr. Laurie, nor—nor,” she 
added firmly, “for Mr. Maitland and I to 
allow them.” 

“‘That’s a farce,’ laughed Will Laurie 
rudely ; ‘‘ they’re under age, Maggie, and I’m 
their lawful guardian. You can’t prevent 
them.” 

‘‘As you have left them unprovided for 
almost since their mother died, the law may 
have something to say to youon that head,” 
said Margaret Maitland, speaking more 
sharply than she had ever spoken in her 
life. ‘But I will leave you just now; you 
are my guest, and I will see to your comfort. 
Michael will be in presently, you can settle 
it with him. Perhaps you may remember 
that he is not one accustomed to mince 
matters, especially when it is a question of 
right or wrong.” So saying, Margaret 
Maitland retired from the room. She was 





greatly agitated, but did not wish to appear 
so before William Laurie. She stood a 
moment in the darkened hall with her hand 
to her heart, then after one glance upstairs 
she opened the kitchen door. 

‘‘Have you seen the master, Katie?” 
she asked quietly. 

‘‘He is speakin’ to Tam, ma’am, at the 
stable door,’’ Katie answered. 

Mrs. Maitland went out to the kitchen 
porch and beckoned to her husband, then 
went half across the stable yard to meet him 
and took him by the arm. There came a 
sense of unspeakable rest to her as she 
looked upon that powerful form and the 
grave, trustworthy face. She thanked God 
again that she was Michael Maitland’s wite. 

‘‘ Michael,” she said, in a short, quick gasp, 
‘‘ William Laurie has come. He is in the 
dining-room. He says he has come to take 
the bairns away. Let us walk round by the 
garden a minute, father. He has agitated 
me very much.” 

Michael Maitland had seen that at one 
glance, even before he felt the trembling of 
his wife at his side. 

‘‘Never mind him, Maggie. He spoke 
nae ill words to you I hope, or I'll hae 
something stronger than words for him.” 

‘‘T cannot tell you what he said. He is 
very strange and rude. He frightened poor 
Nannie away. I fear he has drink, father.” 

‘¢ An’ he wants the bairns, does he?” 

‘Yes; he says Agnes must be ready to 
go with him to-morrow morning. He says 
she is under age and he can compel her to 

_ 
. ‘‘That’s perfect nonsense, Maggie; nae 
bairn efter she be twelve years of age can be 
forced to live wi’ anybody ; they are left free 
to choose. Dinna be so puttin’ aboot, wife. 
It’s no like you.” 

‘Tt was a shock. Oh, Michael, I—I am 
so thankful to God that I am your wife.” 
She laid her face on his breast, and Michael 
Maitland put his strong arm about her, 
stirred to the heart by her emotion. 

‘‘Aye, aye, wheesht noo, Maggie. It’s 
a’ richt,” he said with a rough tenderness 
beautiful to see in the man of few words and 
fewer caresses. ‘Come in, an’ slip quietly 
up the stair. I'll settle wi’ Will Laurie in 
the ‘ wee room.’ ”’ 

Margaret Maitland was glad to leave the 
entire responsibility with her husband, and 
when they entered the house she went up- 
stairs to her own room at once, only to find 
it empty. She crossed the landing then to 
the room occupied by Agnes and Effie, but 
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no one was there. She called Agnes softly 
by name at the foot of the attic stair, but 
when there was no reply she went quietly 
back to her own room and sat down to wait. 
She guessed that Agnes had: gone to fight 
her battle outside. 

Michael Maitland hung up his hat and 
marched straight into the dining-room, the 
door of which he locked behind him. 
Katie had spread the cloth in readiness for 
supper and lighted the lamp on the table. 
William Laurie had seated himself in the 
master’s chair, and looked round with an 
easy smile when the door opened. 

‘“* Hulloa, Maitland!’ he said stretching 
= his hand in a familiar, easy way. ‘‘ How 

Oo 9 ” . 

‘« Ye’ve come for the bairns, Will Laurie, 
my wife tells me,” returned Michael Mait- 
land without noticing the offhand greeting, 
“We'll better settle this business withoot 
delay. What d’ye want the bairns for 
noo ?”’ 

‘Because I’m tired of my lonely life, 

‘Maitland. It’s my girl I want. Hang it, 
man, is a fellow to bring children into the 
world and get no good of them? If she had 
been taught her duty she would have known 
where her place was long ago.” 

“‘There’s aulder folk that ken less aboot 
their duty than her,” said Michael Maitland 
drily, though his anger was kindled against 
the selfish, unnatural wretch before him. 
‘IT suppose ye hae learned that the lassie’s 
got a wheen bawbees left to her, which 
accounts for this unwelcome visit.”’ 

‘I only heard it to-day,”’ said Will Laurie, 
not rufiled by the cutting sarcasm of Laurie- 
ston’s words. He had had enough liquor 
to take the edge off his own evil temper, 
or a bitter quarrel between them must have 
ensued. 

“Ye are aware, I suppose, that ye canna 
force them to gang wi’ ye,’’ said Laurieston 
calmly; ‘the law allows them absolute 
choice.” 

“No such thing; the kids are minors ; 
I can control them till they are twenty-one. 
Scotch law can’t control a man living in 
London.” 

‘Are ye nae aware that as ye have con- 
tributed naething to their support for twa 
years back, but have left them dependent 
on me, ye hae forfeited a’ claim on their 
duty or service ?”’ 

** Dependent on you, Michael Maitland ! ’’ 
sneered Will Maitland. ‘I could bet my 
bottom dollar, as the Yankees say, that both 
the kids have earned their living here. You 





are not the man to give bite and sup for 
nothing. I know you of yore, and so my 
conscience did not trouble me.” 

Michael Maitland involuntarily clenched 
his hands. His face grew dark, the veins in 
his forehead became swollen, his fierce anger 
was hard to control; but because of his 
unspeakable contempt for the wicked man 
before him he would keep his self-control, and 
thus measure the insuperable distance between 
them. Michael Maitland could scarcely bear 
to look upon the reprobate sitting by his 
hearth, his very presence contaminating the 
air his wife and children had to breathe. 
There was not a spark of pity in his soul for 
the wreck of what had been a promising 
youth; his creed taught him nothing but 
merciless condemnation for the breaker of 
God’s laws. Michael Maitland was perfectly 
conscientious and righteous in his con- 
demnation ; he was but taking pattern from 
the God he feared but could not love. 

‘“‘T have but few words to speak to you, 
William Laurie, for it demeans any man to 
converse wi’ ye,” he said slowly. ‘A’ I 
have to say is that Ellen’s bairns shall not 
leave this house except of their own free 
will. Seek the law if ye like, it’ll be tae your 
ain hurt; and you shall not leave this house 
this night or I get frae your hand some 
acknowledgment of what I have done for 
your bairns. I have my account made oot. 
It’ll hae to be paid; ye may make up your 
mind for that.’’ 

‘*T came prepared, as I know your greed,”’ 
said Will Laurie with a laugh. ‘‘ Bring in 
your account and we'll square up.” He 
took a bulky pocket book from his breast 
and produced a thick roll of bank notes 
and a cheque book. 

Michael Maitland stepped into the ‘‘ wee 
room” and took a small account book from 
his desk. 

‘‘It’s twa hunder pound, at the rate o’ 
fifty pound apiece for twa year,” he said 
when he returned; ‘‘it’s that time since ye 
sent a penny afore. I’ve wipet oot the auld 
debt for the schoolin’. If ye look ye’ll find 
it a’ correct.” 

Will Laurie took the book carelessly, put 
up his eyeglass with unsteady hand, and ran 
his eye over the neatly figured column— 
‘‘To board for Agnes and William Laurie 
at the rate of £1 a week.” 

‘*‘ All right; pass me a pen and ink and 
I'll give you a cheque. It’s exorbitant; a 
perfect swindle, in fact; but I knew what 
to expect. There you are.” 

Michael Maitland took the cheque, ex- 
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amined it carefully, and placed it in his 
pocket book. 

“T'll send ye a receipt after I find oot 
whether it’s genuine,” he said coolly; but 
even that suspicion did not disturb Will 
Laurie’s complacent equanimity. Then 
Laurieston unlocked the dining-room door 
and rang the bell, which Katie answered at 
once. 

‘‘ Bid Miss Agnes and her brither come 
here, Kate.” 

“Miss Agnes is oot, sir; but I see Miss 
Effie an’ Mr. Willie in the garden.” 

“Bid him come in vaen, and ask the 
mistress to step doon the stairs.” 

A curious scene was about to be enacted 
in the house of Laurieston. 


CHAPTER XV, 


**Tn all distress of spirit, grief of heart, 
Think thou on God.” 


Wuen Agnes Laurie was gently dismissed 
from the dining-room she did not go up- 
stairs. Catching up a shawl of her aunt’s 
from the hall stand, she opened the door 
and ran out into the night. It was quite 
dark, a moonless, starless February night; 
the air made chill by the icy breath of a 
north-east wind. Agnes was not conscious 
of darkness or cold; a horror was upon her 
from which she was trying to flee. She 
wandered on in the darkness, keeping the 
shawl firmly about her with her stiff fingers, 
conscious of nothing but the desire to move 
on ; her nerves were strung to the highest 
tension ; the shock of her father’s appear- 
ance, the object of his visit, his whole 
demeanour had filled her with horror and 
fear. The dread of childhood had grown 
with the years, and it was harder to bear 
now, because she understood it. Her moral 
nature shrank from the man who called her 
daughter, and he had come to take her away. 
The mad impulse which came to her as she 
fled from the house was to put the breadth 
of miles between herself and him, and so 
settle the question of leaving Laurieston. 
But by-and-bye, as she walked through the 
stillness of the night, and a calmer mood 
succeeded the chaos, the conviction was 
forced upon her that the question could not 
be so settled, but must have an answer 
given, the answer not of inclination, but of 
duty. She found herself suddenly in her 
restless walk barred by the churchyard gates. 
The side wicket stood open, and she passed 
through it into the silent city of the dead. 
Her feet led her then with unerring instinct 





to the new-made grave which only a few 
hours ago had closed over her dear old 
friend. It was enclosed by a little railing, 
with stone pillars supporting it at each 
corner ; upon.one of these Agnes Laurie sat 
down, and wrapping herself in the folds of 
the shawl, faced the ordeal which was indeed 
a crisis in her life. The touch of the kindly 
wool against her shivering frame was a 
comfort to her ; it was Aunt Maggie’s shawl, 
and seemed almost a part of her. Keen 
judge of human nature as she was, Agnes 
Laurie knew quite well that her father had 
come determined to take her away, and that 
he had some end in view. Remembering 
him of yore, she knew there was no use 
for her to combat that masterful will. It 
would be better for the dear ones at Laurie- 
ston that she should go quietly, and so 
spare them annoyance and shame. That 
was the very first thought which rose out of 
the chaos clearly before her mind. 

As she sat there in the dark stillness, with 
only the dead about her, another thought 
which had long lain dormant in her heart 
rose up strong, and clear, and unanswerable. 
It was self-reproach. Something whispered 
to her that she had loved the sweet ease and 
peace of Laurieston so well that the sterner 
voice of duty had been stilled. She had 
forgotten that there was a duty she owed to 
her father; she had encouraged herself any 
time when she had allowed her mind to 
dwell upon the relationship, to believe that 
because he had failed in his paternal care 
the responsibility was thus lifted from her. 
It was brought sharply home to her, that 
while she was living in a blessed home 
where only love abounded, her father was 
drifting farther and farther from good. She 
saw the change upon him, and little though 
she knew the ways of the world, she could 
tell that his path of life was evil. Perhaps 
if she had gone to him in the desolation 
after her mother’s death, when, if any softer 
elements remained in his heart they would 
be uppermost, she might have rescued him 
and kept him in the better way. That was 
an hour of keen pain for Agnes Laurie; in 
the sensitiveness of her nature, the keen- 
ness of her conscience, she had no mercy 
upon herself. She moaned drearily as she 
clasped her hands before her face, and 
rocked herself to and fro, unable to be still. 
She magnified what she had done, till to her 
distorted imagination it seemed to her that 
she had wronged her father beyond forgive- 
ness, and whatever he had been, or was, 
her place should have been at his side. 
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Oh, how little she had profited by the 
example of a saintly mother, and by the 
lessons taught her by the sweet mistress of 
Laurieston. The lesson of both lives was 
that the work of women upon the earth was 
the ministry of love and peace to the 
righteous and the erring alike. And she, 
who had set up in her own heart so divine 
an estimate of the crown of womanhood, 
had fallen so miserably short that she had 
failed in what ought to have been the very 
first duty of her life. She slipped from her 
seat, and stepping within the enclosure 
knelt on the mound of the new-made grave, 
and prayed, for forgiveness first, then for 
the strength and courage she would need 
for the sacrifice to-morrow would demand. 
She dared not allow herself to dwell, even 
for a moment, on all that sacrifice involved. 
When she rose to her feet and uplifted her 
eyes to the quiet sky, the Divine had kindled 
her heart with great thoughts and high 
resolves. She would be so much to her 
father, she told herself, that for love of her 
he would learn to love the upright life. She 
saw stretching before her a path of life, 
less lovely, perhaps, than that of which she 
had lately allowed herself to dream, but a 
path in which she might achieve great 
things for her own soul and the souls of 
others. She thanked God, looking up to 
His firmament, where His stars of promise 
shone, that had taken the scales from her 
eyes and shown to her the work He had 
appointed her to do. There was a beautiful 
and steadfast light upon her face as she 
turned away, which told of a heart at peace, 
resting on the wisdom and goodness of a 
Higher Power. She had not the slightest 
doubt but that this was God’s leading, that 
her soll, resting at ease, needed a new dis- 
cipline, and she was ready to go forth, to 
follow where the Master led. She stooped 
down, plucked a handful of snowdrops from 
the adjoining grave, and turned away. She 
would keep them as mementoes of that 
strong, hopeful hour. As she turned away 
she heard voices and footsteps approaching, 
familiar, womanly voices she recognised at 
once, even before she saw the two Miss 
Thorburns coming by the church. 

“Mercy me, Grace Thorburn, who’s that 
in front?” quoth Miss Jean, looking a little 


aghast. ‘I hope it isn’t Miss Leesbeth’s 
ghost. It looks uncanny enough to be any- 
thing.”’ 


‘Well, you would come through here at 
this time of night,” said Miss Grace serenely. 
“You can’t expect but to see ghosts in the 





It’s their legitimate 


kirkyard after dark. 
But 


business to wander among the tombs. 
they won’t harm us.” 

‘ It’s waiting for us, anyway, at the gate. 
Shall we fly back, Grace?” 

‘‘ Not likely; come on. Why, bless me, 
it’s Nannie Laurie, and she hasn’t a hat on. 
She’s a queer bairn.”’ 

**Good evening, Miss Thorburn.” The 
quiet voice of Agnes rang out clear and 
pleasant in the stillness, rather to the 
relief of Miss Thorburn, who could laugh 
now, though her fear had been quite real. 

‘‘ Lassie, what are you doing here? Aren’t 
you afraid to be in such a place all alone?” 
she said as she shook hands. 

‘‘Oh, no,” said Agnes almost brightly ; 
‘‘T am never afraid. There is nothing to 
harm anyone here.” 

‘* Well, we are not silly cowards as a rule, 
or we would hardly come through the kirk- 
yard after dark. We've been at the manse, 
and this was the nearest way to Laurieston. 
I hope Mrs. Laurie will forgive us for look- 
ing in to-night, but we’re collecting for a 
treat to the Wallyford and Deantown bairns, 
and we’re sure to get something from her.” 

Agnes was silent a moment, scarcely 
knowing how to act or what to say. The 
Thorburns were true friends and thorough 
gentlewomen, who, though they dearly loved 
a bit of kindly gossip, knew also when to 
hold their tongues. She decided in a 
moment to trust them. It was curious how 
having decided upon one course of action 
brought out her self-reliance all at once. 

“I think you had better wait till to- 
morrow, Miss Thorburn,’’ she said in a per- 
fectly matter-of-fact voice. ‘‘ My father has 
come down unexpectedly from London, and 
I am going back with him to-morrow.” 

Both ladies stood still and stared at the 
girl in speechless amazement. 

‘** Going where? To London?” 

at 

*¢ To-morrow ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘On a visit, or to stay?” 

“To stay. My father wishes me to make 
a home for him now.” 

‘‘And what on earth do you suppose 
Laurieston will do without you? It'll go to 
ruins,”’ said Miss Grace. 

“Tt was not in ruins when I came,” 
laughed Agnes. 

‘“No, but * John’s name was on 
Miss Grace’s lips, but she kept it back. 

Miss Janet seemed too dumbfounded to 
speak, 
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“Qh, if that’s the case, of course we can’t 
go in,” she managed to say at length. 
‘Going to London to stay, Agnes Laurie ; 
it'll be a loss to the whole parish. It’s 
incredible ; we can’t let you go.” 

‘*T must though.” 

‘So you ran up to say good-bye to the 
old church? I understand. Well, are we 
to say good-bye to you here ?”’ 

“Yes; I am so glad I met you.” 

‘“« Will you give me a kiss, Agnes, before 
you go?” asked Miss Jean, and her eyes 
were wet. 

Agnes kissed them both and ran away, 
for her heart was full. It was the beginning 
of the partings which would rend her heart- 
strings. 

“‘There’s something bchind all this, 
Grace Thorburn,” said Miss Jean in a 
shaking voice as they turned down the brae 
into Newbigging. ‘ Mark my words, there’s 
more behind this than we know.” 

‘“‘ Well, she’s trusted us, and we can shut 
up the lying mouths of Musselburgh when 
they throw'out their dark hints,” said Miss 
Grace with strong feeling. ‘‘ We can say 
we knew all about it. But I must say it’s 
most extraordinary.” 

“« It’ll take away my sleep from me this 
night anyway, Grace Thorburn,”’ said Miss 
Jane. ‘ Mrs. Maitland will never do in the 
world without Agnes. That Effie’s of no 
use but making herself look pretty.’’ 

‘“‘ Do you think they have known of it for 
any time ?”’ asked Miss Grace musingly. 

‘‘No; didn’t Agnes say he had come un- 
expectedly ? I wonder what John will say 
to it. Anybody can see he adores her. 
Laurieston will not be the same place to 
him, poor fellow, when she’s away,” said 
Miss Thorburn sympathetically. There 
was nothing in the world more interesting 
to her than a love story. 

‘« Tt’ll do him good,” said Miss Grace. ‘If 
she had stayed here his courting would have 
been too easy. It is good for men to be 
taught they can’t have everything their own 
way.” 

Meanwhile Agnes had reached the gate of 
Laurieston and stood upon the wide door- 
step, her courage faltering for the first time. 

The wind had fallen and now made but 
a faint stirring among the tree branches ; 
the sky had cleared also, and many stars 
were shining. Away down on the shore she 
could see the white line of the ebbing tide, 
and even fancied she could hear its voice. 
These waves had spoken in many tones to 
her, soon she would see and hear them in 





memory alone; a few hours, and perhaps 
she would have only memory to live upon. 
A sobbing breath parted her lips, she bent 
forward, kissed the panels of the door, and 
then stepped within. She knew if she 
lingered there she would have no courage 
left to face what must be done. As she 
entered the hall she heard the sound of 
excited voices in the dining-room, and laying 
her shawl on the table she listened for one 
brief moment before she went in. She 
recognised her father’s voice and knew that 
he spoke in anger. 

“They shall not go, as I said, from this 
house except of their free will,’’ Michael 
Maitland said. ‘‘ Then when Agnes comes 
in she’ll settle it. There’s no use for ony 
mair ill words in this hoose. Ye hae got 
the lad’s answer. Let him be.” 

Agnes took a step across to the dining- 
room, but just then Effie, who from her 
mother’s room had heard the din, came flying 
downstairs, with surprise and distress on 
her pretty face. 

‘‘Oh, Nannie, what has happened? Do 
tell me. It is cruel to keep me in suspense. 
What is going on in there; and why, oh 
why, do you look so strange ?”’ 

‘“‘T cannot tell you just now, darling. They 
are waiting for me. You will know it all 
soon. No; you must not follow me yet.” 

She put the girl gently from her, opened 
the dining-room door, and went in. Effie, 
standing in the hall, was perfectly conscious 
of the silence which immediately fell upon 
those in the room. When Agnes entered, 
her father was speaking; but, arrested 
perhaps by the expression on her face, he 
paused in the middle of his sentence and 
looked at her, as did all the rest. Michael 
Maitland was standing before the fire facing 
William Laurie, who stood by the table, at 
which his son sat with a sullen expression 
on his handsome face. He had just refused 
point blank to return to London with his 
parent, and couched his refusal in language 
which, though true, and perhaps in a sense 
justifiable, Michael Maitland had sharply 
rebuked. Mrs. Maitland, very pale and dis- 
tressed-looking, stood against the sideboard, 
wishing the miserable interview would end. 
She did not see how it would end, not 
dreaming of the action Agnes would take, 
not having any idea that she would take 
action at all. Agnes had always seemed 
passive rather than decided, but circum- 
stances had not as yet called the stronger 
qualities of her mind into play. She looked 
lovely as she entered the room, her face 
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flushed with the intensity of her excitement, 
her eyes brilliant, and yet suffused with 
a peculiar tender softness. Speaking to 
John about it afterwards, Margaret Mait- 
land said she looked like an angel sent on a 
message of God. She looked neither to right 
nor left, but walked up to her father and 
knelt down before him, all eyes upon her 
in dumbfounded amazement. 

‘¢ Father,’’ she said, and her voice thrilled 
the listeners through and through; “I ask 
you to forgive me; I have been hard and 
selfish ; I have not done my duty to you. 
God has shown me to-night what is the 
duty of a child to a parent. I will go with 
you to-morrow and do my utmost to atone 
for the past.”’ 

For a moment there was a strange silence. 
The girl’s action was so totally unexpected, 
and made the whole matter appear in so 
different a light, that it was no marvel not 
one present could find a voice. William 
Laurie, although perhaps the most surprised 
of all, recovered himself first, and looked 
round upon the rest in triumph. 

“‘ That’s a good girl. I knew you would 
be sensible if you were left alone. Rise up, 
and we’ll let bygones be bygones.” 

Margaret Maitland burst into weeping 
and hurried from the room, and when 
Laurieston himself turned his gaze from the 
sweet upturned face of Agnes, his eyes were 
wet with unwonted tears. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


‘* Partings such as crush 
The life from out young hearts.” 


Wut Laver slept that night at the 
Musselburgh Arms, although, for the sake of 
Agnes, Mrs. Maitland proffered him the 
hospitality of Laurieston. He declined it 
with a haughty dignity which was wholly 
amusing; his daughter’s course of action 
gave him a fresh courage and a new position, 
though the motive for that action he could 
neither understand nor appreciate. The 
interview was not prolonged. In a few 
minutes he left the house, and Agnes re- 
mained to spend her last night among those 
she loved. After the excitement of that 
scene a strange constraint fell upon the 
little circle. Wat and Effie came in, and 
though both were burning to learn what was 
the meaning of the unusual commotion, 
nobody vouchsafed any explanation. Katie 
brought in the coffee, but eating and drink- 
ing were simply a pretence. Mrs. Maitland 
did not appear at the table. She came 





downstairs, however, when she heard the 
bell ring for worship. It was Katie who 
rang the bell, but when she and her neigh- 
bour entered the dining-room they were 
bidden clear the table and go to bed, as there 
would be no reading. 

‘‘T’m not in a fit frame of mind, wife,’ 
was all Laurieston said; and taking his 
candle, he said a brief good-night all round, 
and went upstairs. 

‘¢ Oh, mother, what does it all mean?’’ 
Effie cried. ‘‘ What awful thing has hap- 
pened ? Father must feel very bad not to 
have the reading.” 

‘‘ Your father is sore vexed, as we may all 
be, Effie, seeing we are to lose Nannie to- 
morrow,’’ said Mrs. Maitland in a low voice, 
and not daring to look at Agnes, who sat 
near the fire, very white and sad of face. 

“Lose Nannie! Why, where is she 
going?” 

‘‘ She will tell you herself, bairn. I can’t 
speak about it,’’ said Margaret Maitland 
with a sob, and followed her husband up- 
stairs. 

‘*‘ Aones looks as if she were possessed,”’ 
said Willie a trifle impatiently. ‘ You 
never know where you have her. Here 
our precious governor comes flying down 
when he thinks fit, and wants to bundle us 
away with him on a moment’s notice, with- 
out a word of explanation or apology. That 
won’t suit me, andI told him so in plain 
language. I know which side my bread’s 
buttered on. Some folk have queer ideas 
of duty. My duty is here.” 

He glanced round the room, and finally 
at Effie. He was speaking to Agnes, but 
she seemed unconscious of it, her mind 
being wholly filled with what was to come. 
She rose presently and glided out of the 
room, without a word or a look at anybody. 
She had no intention to be unkind or indif- 
ferent, she was not herself. That had been 
a trying evening for her. 

‘* Michael, my man, I don’t know when 
I was so put about,” said Margaret Maitland 
when she entered her own room, and found 
her husband sitting there with his open 
Bible before him. He shut the book at her 
entrance with evident relief. 

“I’m that put aboot mysel’, Maggie, that 
I canna read the Word,’’ he said grimly. 
‘«‘T kenna, I’m sure, what way the Almighty 
permits sic a reprobate as him to cumber 
the ground. What did Agnes mean by a’ 
yon? The lassie’s surely faur left to hersel’. 
She was like a daft body.”’ 

Margaret Maitland had feared this. She 
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understood Agnes, but knew how difficult it 
would be for her to explain the position the 
girl had taken up. She believed herself 
that Agnes was the victim of a mistaken 
idea of duty, that the sacrifice she was about 
to make was wholly uncalled for; yet she 
admired the noble spirit and the high 
courage with which she seemed imbued. 

*“« Agnes sees it to be her duty apparently 
to abide by -her father, and to try and do 
him what good she can, Michael. It is not 
for us to put her past that duty. Maybe 
God has put it into her heart. Through 
Agnes He may mean His grace to reach 
even that hardened heart.” 

Laurieston shook his head. ‘ He’s a 
lost soul, Maggie, I hinna a doubt. I ques- 
tion if it is richt for us to let the bairn go 
with him. It’ll maybe be her ruin.”’ 

‘‘Her ruin! nay, father; the soul of our 
Agnes is as pure as Heaven. She will take 
no hurt,” said Margaret Maitland with a 
quick, strange smile. “As I said, so I 
believe, she may be the light in the dark 
place up in that great and evil city. If I 
did not believe God had a work for her to 
do I could not bear it, father. My heart is 
set on the lassie more than I was aware of. 
Will you not be vexed to part with her?” 

“‘T hinna said yet that I wull pairt frae 
her,” Laurieston answered; and his wife 
saw his strong underlip quiver, and knew 
how deep was the hold the gentle, womanly 
girl had taken of his heart. 

“‘T doubt we’ll need to let her go. She 
is set upon it. She believes she has done 
wrong, and that she must atone for it. She 
means to devote herself to him I can see. 
It is a noble choice ; but, poor lassie, I fear 
she will find the reality of the life she has 
chosen fearfully disappointing. The first thing 
in the morning Geordie must take a telegram 
to the post office for John and Michael, so 
that they may be at the Waverley Station 
to bid her good-bye. I hardly know how 
John will take this, father.’ 

‘‘He’ll hae to thole, like the rest,’’ was 
all Laurieston said; and his wife saw that 
he was unaware of any special reason why it 
should concern John more nearly than any- 
body. 

‘‘John likes Agnes, father. They'll’ be 
man and wife yet,” she said as she began 
to take the pins from her hair. It fell about 
her shoulders in a graceful cloud — soft, 
beautiful hair, hardly touched even yet with 
grey. 

‘“« D’ye say sae?”’ 

“I know it,” she answered, looking 





through the veil of her hair with a sweet, 
tender smile. 

“Weel, Maggie, I'm vext to hear it. 
Although John is my ain son, and Agnes so 
sib to me ava, I wadna gie her to him or he 
mend his ways. He’s gane aff the straicht, 
wife, in the matters pertaining to his soul’s 
salvation. Unless the Lord has merey upon 
him, and lets His Holy Spirit strive at the 
last, or he be overcome, I wad rather see 
Agnes, or ony Christian lassie, in her grave 
than married to him.” 

Sharp words to fall upon a mother’s ear! 
She tossed back her hair and looked at him 
full with large, bright, indignant eyes. 

‘¢ Michael, we’ve had but few words since 
we were married, though had I been so in- 
clined I could have picked many a righteous 
quarrel with you. Who made you a judge 
over your son, or the arbiter of God’s 
dealings with him? You are too self- 
righteous. I believe that John, with all his 
doubts and questionings, is nearer the king- 
dom than you.” 

‘«« A-weel, Maggie, the day wull declare it,”’ 
he answered quietly, beginning to undress. 
“Oh, I say, wife, there’s the money I got off 
Will Laurie. Ye can put it by for Agnes,” 
he added, handing her the cheque from his 
pocket-book. 

‘“‘Two hundred pounds, Michael. How 
did you get it ?’’ she exclaimed in surprise. 
‘“‘ But will the cheque be all right ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Oh, like enough. He'll be flush yet, it’s 
no six months since he selt Hallcross. If 
Agnes disna watch, the place’ll no be long 
hers. I could lay long odds that that’s 
what he’s after.’ 

‘‘ Let us not be too hard, Michael. He 
did not know until he came down even that 
Aunt Leesbeth was dead.” 

‘‘ Naebody kens. He’s an awfu’ leear an 
aye was.” 

Just then there came a low, hesitating 
knock at the door. Margaret Maitland drew 
her dressing gown round her and opened it 
at once. 

‘“ Aunt Maggie, may I speak to you?” It 
was the voice of Agnes very low, and broken, 
and full of pathos. 

“Surely, my dear lamb, surely,’’ replied 
Mrs. Maitland, and stepping out into the 
corridor she closed the bedroom door behind 
her, and took the slight figure close to her 
motherly breast. 

‘‘Comfort me, Aunt Maggie, or I shall 
never be able to go. Don’t you think I am 
doing right? I could not sleep till I asked 
you.” 
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‘My Nannie, you are doing what is very 
noble and unselfish. We will all pray that 
your efforts may be blessed,” she answered 
at once, and laid her hand in gentle bene- 
diction on the girl’s bright head. 

“I think it is my duty, or I could not do 
it. Aunt Maggie, it will be as bad to leave 
you as it was to leave mamma that time. I 
love you so.” 

‘And I you, my Nannie; but we will all 
write often, and London is not so far away.” 

Mrs. Maitland strove to speak with cheer- 


fulness, though her heart was sore enough, 


because she saw the state of nervous distress 
into which Agnes had wrought herself. 

‘‘And you will not forget me? I could 
bear anything but that. If I thought I 
should be forgotten at Laurieston I should 
die.” 

“‘T can speak for two, Nannie; neither 
John nor his mother will forget,’’ Margaret 
Maitland replied, and then she added in 
tones full of meaning—‘‘ My dear daughter.”’ 

‘So the new bond was acknowledged 
between them, and though Agnes Laurie 
fell asleep with hot tears on her cheeks, her 
heart had its own sweetness too, which 
nothing could take away. 

Dreary and chill dawned that March 
morning, with a heavy rain driving desolately 
before the sobbing wind, and a mist hanging 
low upon the sea. Agnes was up before the 
dawn, moving very softly about the room 
for fear of waking Effie, emptying the 
wardrobe and drawers to make ready for her 
flitting. Effie awoke by-and-bye and, without 
stirrmg, lay and watched her at her task. 
The room was only lighted by a dim candle, 
which made curious shadows in the corners 
of the long old-fashioned room, and when 
the flickering gleam fell on the face of 
Agnes, Effie was struck both by its exceeding 
paleness and also by its expression. Agnes 
had always a thoughtful, serious look, but 
the occurrence of the previous evening 
seemed to have added something more—a 
steadfast, earnest, wistful expression, as of 
one who had had a life’s work opened up 
before her. 

Effie was hard put to it to restrain her 
own emotion as she saw her adopted sister 
folding and refolding her garments with 
nice precision, and making all ready to leave 
them. But she did hold her peace, and at 
six o’clock Agnes rang the bell as usual for 
the maids, and then went down herself. She 
unlocked the front door and stepped out into 
the porch, to feel the chill, damp air catching 
her breath. The day was slowly breaking, 





but the light seemed reluctant to creep 
through the dreary folds of the mist. Agnes 
was not sorry to see the mourning aspect o1 
nature, weeping skies would be in harmony 
with the feelings of the heart that had to 
say good-bye to Laurieston. 

I do not care to linger upon that last 
morning. They tried to keep up a semblance 
of cheerfulness, and to speak as if Agnes 
were but going to London on a short visit; 
but it was a pitiful pretence, for each heart 
was full, except perhaps Willie Laurie’s, 
who was very philosophical always over un- 
pleasant things. 

‘«« Aones,”’ said Michael Maitland as they 
rose from the table; ‘‘ come into the wee 
room. I want a word with ye.” 

He closed the door after they were in, and 
turned his grave kind eyes on her sweet pale 
face, ‘‘ Agnes, it is no for me tosay whether 
or no’ ye are daein’ what’s richt to go wi’ 
your father; you ken as much as I that he 
is not what a man should be. But I ken ye 
mean weel, an’ I just want to tell ye, my 
lassie, that sin ever ye came to Laurieston 
ye hae been a blessin’ to this hoose. Ye 
hae given mair than ye hae gotten, so ye 
are not obliged to me or mine.” 

‘Oh, yes, Uncle Michael,” Agnes said 
hurriedly. ‘‘ Obliged! well, perhaps not, 
these things are not obligations. They are 
debts of the heart, which only the heart’s 
love can pay, and I leave that at Laurie- 
ston.” 

‘¢ Wheesht, lassie, wheesht !’’ Laurieston’s 
voice was husky, his stern eyes dim. 

‘‘An’ I want to say further, that when 
ye get to London, if the way o’ life there is 
no’ to your mind, or such as a God-fearing 
woman can stand, without imperilling her 
soul’s welfare, come you back, Agnes, come 
you back, and dinna wait to send word. 
As long as the mistress and me live there’s 
an open door for you at Laurieston. Agnes 
Laurie, I mean what I say.” 

‘Thank you, Uncle Michael.’’ The eyes 
of Agnes grew brighter at these precious 
words. They were precious indeed from the 
lips of Michael Maitland, whose praise was 
given to very few. 

‘«‘ Fare ye weel then, an’ may the God of 
Abraham an’ Isaac an’ Jacob gang wi’ ye, 
an’ watch ower ye, an’ preserve ye from all 
_ 

He took her two hands in his firm, strong 
clasp, and so would have left her ; but Agnes 
put by the hands, and clasped her arms 
round his neck for the first time in her life. 
The kiss she left on his check long remained 
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with Michael Maitland, and kept memory 
green for the white-faced lassie who had 
stolen into all their hearts. 

It was well perhaps that there was little 
time left for the partings, for when Agnes 
came out of the wee room, there was a cab 
at the door, in which her father had come to 
take her away. So the boxes were hastily 
roped and carried down, and Agnes walked 
out of the house, dry-eyed and composed 
among the sobbing of Effie and the maids. 
Margaret Maitland, dry-eyed also, went out 
into the rain, and looked in at the cab 
window, fixing her eyes solemnly on William 
Laurie’s face. 

‘** May God deal with you, William Laurie, 
as you deal with Agnes,’’ were her words. 

Whereat he laughed, and asked her if he 
was not fit to have the care of his own child. 
So Agnes Laurie left her girlhood behind 
her that March morning, and went forth to 
take up a woman’s work in the world. 
Willie travelled to Portobello with them, 
where he got out to catch the Leith train. 
His father had nothing to say to him, re- 
membering with displeasure his undutiful 
conduct of the previous night. It must be 
told that it was Effie’s bright eyes that kept 
him at home; of late the ‘ bairnly non- 
sense’’ between these two had assumed a 
more serious aspect. 

‘Good-bye then, Nannie. Good luck to 
you in London. Good-bye, dad. Don’t look 
so glum. I was honest anyway, and 
honesty is the best policy,’ Willie said 
gaily ; and lifting his cap, darted across the 
platform just in time to jump into the other 
train. 

‘‘Impudent young scamp,” was the 
comment of William Laurie, senior. ‘I 
must say I expected better things from a 
lad brought up in the holy atmosphere of 
Laurieston. Well, now that we’re clear 
away, Nan, just tell me if you’re not glad to 
see the last of them, with their Psalm- 
singing and prayers. All pretence, especially 
with the old boy. He can grab the guineas 
with uncommon speed.” 

‘* It will be better I think, papa, if we do 
not speak about Laurieston,’’ Agnes said 
with quiet firmness, and looking clearly 
and unflinchingly at her father. ‘We 
will never agree on that question, I am 
sure.” 

‘Oh, very well; very sensible suggestion, 
my dear,’’ replied her father as he took out 
his cigar-case. ‘‘No objections I hope to 
the fragrant weed, because there’s plenty of 
it in the society you’re going to. You're 





about to see life, Nan, and you’ll have such 
good times that you’ll wonder how you ever 
supported existence yonder. I expect you'll 
create a sensation, ’Pon my word, you're a 
handsome girl.” 

Agnes could not even smile at his praise. 
There was something in it offensive to her, 
but blaming herself for being too fastidious, 
she tried to look interested, and to speak 
cheerfully. 

‘‘T wish you would tell me something 
about yourself and your life, papa. I seem 
to know so little. Have you a house in 
London ?”’ 

‘‘Not inthe meantime. Half the families 
in London live in apartments. In the hope 
that I should bring you home with me 
I took handsome rooms in Arundel 
Mansions, quite near the most fashionable 
and select neighbourhood. I have some 
friends in the same place, well-bred and 
very exclusive people, Agnes, who will take 
you up and introduce you to the best 
society.” 

“TI don’t think I care a great deal for 
society, papa.”’ 

‘You can’t be expected to, as you have 
never seen any. Why, my dear, before 
you’ve been a week in London you'll look 
back with amazement and contempt on your 
past life.’’ 

‘I think not. I hope not, papa.” 

“But you will. J know all about it. 
You know nothing. Why, is this Edin- 
burgh already? We’ve just eight minutes 
to get the train. Who’s that tall scarecrow 
bowing to you; surely a son of Maitland’s.” 

‘Yes; it is John Maitland. How glad I 
am to see him before I go.” 

Something in his daughter’s voice, and 
also in the expression on the young man’s 
face as he came forward, revealed a secret 
to William Laurie; and while he smiled 
blandly over the introduction Agnes gave, 
he said to himself : 

“¢ So, so, Mr. John Maitland, I’m in time 
to spoil your little game.” 

He managed to make use of John to 
secure a ticket for Agnes, to put on the 
luggage, and did not give them a moment 
alone. But he could not control the lan- 
guage of the eyes, nor the tongue either, for 
as the engine screamed and started, bold 
John, driven to desperation indeed, said to 
Agnes loud enongh for her father to 
hear : 

‘‘Good-bye, my darling; if you stay 
too long I'll come and fetch you back to 
Laurieston.” 














PERILS IN 


THE DEEP. 


7 lies upon the deep, the wasty deep, 
With headlands, shoals, and rocks to fear, 
Yet sailors cast no anchor, take no sleep, 
But still by chart and compass steer. 


Life is a night, and God’s Good Will, its chart, 
Its course is goodness and its haven heaven ; 
The steering helmsman is a simple heart, 
And to good-heed, a prosperous way is given. 


Sight is a fitful moonbeam on our sea, 
To charm us, not to teach us what to do; 
He who would gain the port must ever be, 


In light and dark, to chart and compass true. 


R. W 
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DORCAS. 


By THE LATE PROFESSOR ELMSLIE, D.D. 


O a man who believes in a living, per- 


sonal God, the world’s history is the | 


record of God’s actions. The Bible story is 
an account of an exceptional period in the 


Divine activity during which God’s dealings | 
with men were peculiarly significant ; as it | 


were, more immediate, frank, and expressive, 
more true to His inmost character. Then, 
traits found utterance that in general are 
mute. Repression gave way to expression. 


are, so to say, @ personal explanation on 
God’s part, at once a disclaimer and a 
declaration. He is not altogether to be 
judged by the normal course of events. 
His feelings do not quite answer to appear- 
ances. His heart does not correspond 
entirely to His hand. He is more than His 
| deeds. Measure Him by these and you 
| mistake Him, because for the most part He 
| acts under restraint. His love may be much 


The incidents in this expression are out of | greater than His language, His kindness 


the common, look marvellous ; we call them 
miracle. Such things do not happen to us, 
but we hold they happened for us. They 


| warmer than His conduct. Reticence is 
often imposed on affection. You do not 
always tell your child all the praise you 
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might express, and admiration you feel. 
When he has entered the struggle of school- 
life you look on while he battles with a hard 
task, till his weariness pains you, but you 
hold back and do not help him. It may be 
my lot to know of a friend contending 
against unjust accusation, well-nigh crushed, 
and I may not stand by him, knowing my 
aid would harm, not help, though at the 
risk of his misunderstanding me. God would 
have us know, as we with perplexity look to 
His silent heaven out of our sin and sorrow, 
that, spite of strange seeming, His heart is 
love. We do not fare as our Father fain 
would have us fare. Things are not as He 
would wish them. There is a discrepancy 
between the desires of His heart and the 
doings of His hand. He cannot quite trust 
us as He would. There is an obstacle: we 
should be better off but for that. We do 
right to say with Martha, “Lord, if Thou 
hadst been here my brother had not died.”’ 
And that we may be sure it is so, once He 
broke through His reticence; He was here ; 
He gave His heart full play and treated 
men as He always feels towards them. 
Their sicknesses were healed, their sins for- 
given ; the Infinite Love laid soft hands on 
their pain; the Eternal Pity whispered 
peace in their souls. Now we can look on 
Christ and say we know what God is. But 
for hindrances, we can say, He would always 
act so. Spite of our fortunes, that is how 
He feels. At length the barrier will be 


overthrown and He will treat me so likewise. ; 


This is the practical use we are to make 
of such stories of Scripture as Dorcas’s 
restoration from death. It is a marvel— 
what, precisely, we know not. But, for this 
woman God did a splendid and wonderful 
act of love, that dispelled the eclipse of death 
in a sunshine of endless security. What 
happened to her happens not to us. But 
God’s heart is unchanged. If you be like 
her, such another, the Divine regard round 
you in life and in death is as tender and 
strong as it was about her. 

In the important seaport town of Joppa 
there were gathered together some believers 
in Jesus. Among them was @ woman 
named Tabitha (Hebrew), or Dorcas (Greek). 
The name signifies Gazelle or Fawn. It 
was one of those pet names given to women 
—a name of beauty, though the bearer of it 
may have been plain enough. Not much is 
told about her, but what is told is of such a 
kind that we may conjecture more. Little 
things have a significance in combination. 
Thus we can fill in the meagre outline that 





is given us, till the picture grows into 
completeness. 

Dorcas was a lone woman. Of husband 
or of children we hear nothing. Unlike 
those others with whom she is linked in 
Bible story as fellow-sharers in the miracle 
of restoration to life—unlike Lazarus, unlike 
the daughter of Jairus, or the widow’s son 
at Nain—we read in her case of no loving 
relatives who soothed her dying bed and 
wept when she was gone. She stands alone 
in the world ; one of those women of whom 
we speak as of persons to be pitied, unhappy, 
with a woman’s natural hopes and occupa- 
tions, in which she finds rest for her 
instincts, denied or blighted. 

Dorcas is a forlorn figure, stricken by 
grief and woe. We feel inclined to turn 
away from such. The bleak, cold winds 
that blow across the lonely spaces where 
they find their planting seem to chill our 
joy. We forget that it is not thorns alone 
which grow in spots that we deem waste ; 
not seldom, God's fairest flowers and fruits 
spring up on what we count barren and 
forsaken ground. In Dorcas, we may well 
believe, there was nothing woebegone or 
repellent; it is as pleasant, amiable, and 
beloved that we think of her. The tree of 
her life had been stricken by the lightning ; 
its own leaves and branches stripped; but 
it did not remain a bare and unsightly 
stump, naked and alone. Lichens and 
clinging plants had gathered at its roots, and 
twined about its stem, and clothed it with a 
new verdure and beauty. 

All this might have been so different. 

Dorcas might have succumbed to sorrow, 
and, amid the ruins of her shattered home, 
she might have flung herself on the ground 
in despair. She might have been moping 
and repining, selfishly nursing her grief, 
embittered, envious, and grudging to others 
their joy. God pity those who are; it is 
often that the milk of human kindness has 
turned sour; the fault is of misfortune. 
She might have made herself a burden to all 
around ; held the world a debtor and herself 
a wronged creditor. She might have 
insisted on being miserable—as if a long face 
made a lighter heart—some in her position 
act so. They resent the smiles of others 
and hold that if weeping is their portion 
then all should weep. Others hide under a 
smiling face a sad heart, and laugh with you. 
Dorcas did none of these things. She set 
herself to be of use, to give aid and help to 
others. Ah! I think it sometimes happens 
that God removes the home of a woman's 
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love, breaks down its walls and unroofs it 
before the storm, in order that the love may 
go out to embrace a larger family. The 
hearts of some women are made to shelter 
and console all homeless ones. Their love 
takes wings and flies through the earth in 
search for the desolate and afflicted. It 
does not need the ties of home, of husband 
and children, to form a loving, useful, warm- 
hearted woman. 

How long had Dorcas been such a 
woman as the story tells of? We cannot 
say. Perhaps she was humbly good and 
sensible, and had borne her sorrows bravely 
from the first; an unconscious follower of 
Jesus. Perhaps she was once soured, 
bitter and woebegone, till she heard of 
the great Sorrow-Bearer, and learnt from 
Him to make her sorrow an offering, and to 
use her knowledge of sadness to lighten 
other’s woe. For she was “a disciple.” 
That just means one who looks how Christ 
went about the world and sets to to go 
likewise. 

Having made up her mind to do good, 
what could she do? Nothing much. She 
could not preach; she could not be an 
apostle and do great deeds of healing. She 
was too poor, too stupid, too uninfluential 
to start a mission, or build a hospital. But 
she could darn, and stitch, and plan 
garments for widows—and how many such 
does not the life of a seafaring town create? 
She could speak kind words and do good 
turns, go to meetings, and be a quiet, 
gentle, sweet, helpful woman. That she 
could be, nothing more ; and that she was. 
Why should she be more? That is what 
God means a good woman to be. 

A homely, unromantic; dull, unattractive 
life, you say ; good, but uninteresting. So, 
perhaps, the neighbours said. So we all go 
on thinking and saying while the angels 
laugh at our folly. As if God did not often 
conceal under the hardest, coarsest shells 
and husks the silkiest of downy lining and 
the very sweetest of fruit-kernels. Yes, 
outside it looked a stripped, bare, mono- 
tonous life; but within there was a whole 
world of beauty and pathos. God knew the 
tender thoughts of the dead; the rising of 
old cravings that woke and called once more 
for buried loves; the silent, speechless 
prayers in lonely eventides. He knew of 
memories that were tears to her, but turned 
to warmth and cheer for others; of very 
kindly thoughts and gentle love woven and 
sown into those garments. No, the neigh- 
bours did not see all this; but God’s eyes 





looked and saw a very garden of the Lord 
for beauty and fragrance. I know it must 
have been so from the love her way of doing 
kindness won. Merely to do good is not 
enough to get love: one must be good. It 
is wonderful how some people do endless 
good, and yet none cares for them. Dorcas 
was not a machine, actively good because 
actively wound up. People do not weep 
such tears as fell when she died for loss of a 
sewing-machine, useful though such might 
be, and working for nothing. Nor was she 
a woman with a mission—-bustling, im- 
portant, loud-voiced; useful and needed 
such may be ; respected, but not quite loved. 
Nor was she a lady patroness, looking down 
on those upon whom she showers her 
benefits. Those who work like Dorcas do 
not work of mechanical duty, nor for fuss of 
fame, nor for thanks. Itis little likely that 
thanks were given her. People would say : 
‘« She has nothing else to do.’’ ‘‘ She has 
no family to look after.” ‘‘ She has plenty 
of time on her hands.” ‘It’s almost a 
kindness to take her sewing.” ‘She had 
sooner work than not.” Exactly; that was 
it. She was nothing more than a kindly, 
humble-hearted, womanly soul, that feared 
God and loved men, and did good in solid 
ways; one whose life made other women 
glad that she was born. What more would 
you have her be? Are you sure you under- 
stand what that was ? 

She became ill. She did not tell how ill 
she felt; but lay lone and sick. She would 
not burden others with her pain, and to die 
she did not fear. Her neighbours found it 
out, and nursed her tenderly; but she died. 
Then there was nothing to do but reverently 
to lay her out; to put flowers on her breast 
and in her hands; it was all the kindness 
they could donow. How they wished they 
had done more when she was alive. Then 
they thought what to do next. When one 
is dead there is so little you can do, and yet 
you want to do so much. Then some one 
thought of Peter. The apostle was only 
twelve miles off. He will surely come to 
see poor Dorcas once again, and show 
honour to her memory. And so the little 
groups of busy, tearful talkers united in one 
resolve to send for Peter. They would like 
him to be with them, to tell him all their 
trouble and sorrow, and pour into his sym- 
pathetic ears an eager chronicle of Dorcas’s 
holy deeds. It is wonderful how much 
good your neighbours know to tell of you 
when you are dead, and how much evil while 
you are still alive. 
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This was the reason why they sent for 
Peter; not that they expected him to restore 
the dead to life. Had they not laid the 
dead body of their benefactress out, and 
washed and prepared it for burial? Why 
should they expect a miracle on her behalf ? 
Stephen and James had trodden their 
martyr-path, and no voice from heaven had 
called them back to leadership and witness- 
bearing in the church. What should they 
expect for Dorcas from the apostle beyond his 
sorrowful compassion ? 

Peter came. He found the room full of 
weeping women telling of her goodness, of 
her clever fingers; showing him on them 
the dresses and petticoats she had made. 
How many they seemed when gathered 
together in that little room! All the 
results of the toil of her busy hands, 
scattered through the town, now gathered in 
the chamber of death, to tell of her goodness 
after she was gone. Herself, she did not 
know the whole. ‘“ Blessed are the dead who 
die in the Lord, for their works do follow 
them.”’ 

We die and are not much missed. The 
world rolls on; yet none is quite unwept, 
unnoticed. There are two sets of people 
who will mourn. There are those who loved 
you, and found their joy in ministering to 
you; a mother, a lover: good or bad you 
may have been, but they will weep over your 
grave. Or, in heaven, they smile; in smiles 
or tears they love. And there are those you 
loved; on whose souls are the marks of your 
kindness, warmth, help, and cheer: they 
will miss you. 

How came Peter to conceive the hope of 
recovering Dorcas to life? It was not 
through the message of an angel, or the 
narrative would tell us of it; nor was it 
through a special communication of the 
Spirit, or the sacred history would record it, 
as the habit of the Bible is. It seems to 
have been in an ordinary way, though 
under the Spirit’s guidance. A little thing 
in Peter’s doings sugzests that he followed 
the train of an old memory, that he was 
dominated and inspired by a bygone incident. 
Amid those weeping women his heart was 
moved: he recalled an unforgotten scene. 
He remembered an old man coming to the 
Master, with a white anxious face and 
quivering lips, to plead for his sick child. 

He remembered their hurrying steps, and 
the eager impatience of the stricken father 
as they turned their faces to his house; the 
messenger bringing the sad tidings ‘‘dead”’; 





strange resolution as he said: ‘‘She is not 
dead ’’; and then how He put them all out, 
and restored the maiden to her parents. 

Why should he not ask the Master now ? 
He put them all out. He prayed. Confi- 
dence filled his heart. He summoned the 
dead woman from the shadow-land. She 
opened her eyes. To the weeping, mourn- 
ing, loving women he gave her again— 
alive from the dead. 

It was a tremendous deed of wonder and 
glory. It was done on a lonely, simple, 
humble woman. Why on her? Why not 
on James or Stephen? I cannot tell for 
certain. God knows. His reasons are 
other than our thoughts. But I see this as 
possibly a cause. You observe that two 
narratives are conjoined. Dorcas, for her 
alms-deeds, receives this miracle of resurrec- 
tion; while, for alms-deeds, Cornelius is 
acknowledged in a miracle also. Nowhere 
else in the Book of Acts are alms-deeds 
made so prominent. In each story, and in 
the conjunction, I see design. God meant 
to set a mark of honour on the love that 
was displayed. I think he would guard the 
church against undue estimation of preach- 
ing, apostles, miracle-working, deeds of 
show, gifts; and teach us that beyond all is 
love. So he singles out not an apostle, not 
a martyr, but this gentle, kind, womanly 
life and crowns it with a grandeur and glory, 
makes it conqueror of death, encircles it 
with a halo of most wonderful, Divine, 
loving care. Not preaching, not angel 
speech, not mountain-removing faith, but 
love is the centre. God judges differently 
from us. We worship the great leaders, 
orators, reformers, creed- makers; our 
statistics are of churches, prayers, and 
preachers. God reckons all love for Him- 
self and man as vaster, wider, and grander. 
Ah! while we think not of it, in unseen 
corners, in hidden nooks, He sees and gar- 
ners a harvest of love and lowly service that 
shall be the beauty and glory of heaven. 
Let us think as God thinks. Let us learn 
to worship not gifts but graces, not great- 
ness but goodness only. Bend your knee to 
such a woman with a reverence you will 
yield to no king, to no genius however God- 
like; and bend it, for you bend it to Christ. 
Humble, lonely, simple Christian souls, 
God cares for you as for her if you are like 
her. Patiently toil on. God feels towards 
you as towards her. Go forward to death, 
sure that He will gather your life with equal 
care, not back into earth’s struggle but up 


the Master’s face lighting up with a quiet, | into heaven’s glory. 











MAKE ME A CHILD AGAIN. 


EHOLD within the candid love two children to each other bear, 
The simple reason why the young are blessed everywhere. 
Around each other’s waist an arm, around the kittens too, 
They are God’s prophets, fresh and warm with sunshine to Him true. 


That milk they bring is ne’er so sweet as when its draught is given ; 
A kitten’s luxury bestows on souls like theirs a heaven. 

As roses’ gain it ever is their perfume to outpour, 

They fill the cups of others’ bliss, and thus inerease their store. 


Was it not once by Jesus said, your children own by birth 

The true inheritance within this outside we call earth ; 

To simple children’s little feet, that liberty is given 

Which walks the pure and sacred streets we call, Kingdom of Heaven ? 


With busy smiles, around they shed the sunbeams of the heart ; 
As if they lived on angels’ bread, they angels’ life impart. 

Their clear young brows with spirit light and pretty hair encurled, 
Gleam golden with the diadem of God’s far-distant world. 


Theirs are true royalties, rich gemmed with jewels of the soul ; 

The seamless robe, with virtue hemmed, whose touch can make us whole. 

If thou wouldst know earth’s heavenly bliss, through duty and through pain, 
Thy daily prayer to God be this :—‘‘ Make me a child again.” 


MARY HARRISON. 
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A REFORM MOVEMENT IN ITALY. 
By THE Rev. ALEXANDER ROBERTSON. 


ONTE ENRICO DI CAMPELLO, his 
colleague, Signor Ugo Janni, and 
others associated with them in the work of 
Catholic Reform in Italy, are men who 
are making a daily sacrifice of their worldly 
interests for the cause of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. The Count, in 
severing himself from the Vatican and 
entering upon a new career as an 
Evangelical minister, has “suffered the 
loss of all things.” He has left Rome for a 
mountain village, its cultivated society for 
that of contadini, his large income as Canon 
of St. Peter’s for a modest stipend that 
barely meets his daily needs, the horses and 
carriages he could once afford to keep for 
empty stalls and a seat in a common 
diligence when he wants to travel, and his 
luxurious home for a few rooms in what 
was once one of his father’s shooting boxes. 
I do not say that Count Campello grieves 
over these sacrifices, or lays any weight upon 
them. Iam not aware that he is even fully 
conscious of their magnitude. Like St. 
Paul, he counts all things but refuse for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus, 
his Lord. But it becomes us to see them 
and to take account of them in our estimate 
of the man and his work, and of the influence 
which he exercises over the minds of his 
countrymen. Signor Ugo Janni, like Count 
Campello, is so swallowed up in enthusiasm 
for the work of reform that he never thinks 
of self-interest. Yet what are the facts 
concerning him? He is a young man of 
extraordinary ability and eloquence, and, for 
his years, weight of character. He has 
chosen and has qualified himself for two 
professions at once—the bar and the ministry. 
If he devotes himself to the bar he has before 
him undoubtedly a career of honour, of 
wealth, of usefulness, and of advantages and 
opportunities that may conduct him at last 
to a high position in the service of the State. 
On the other hand, if he devotes himself to 
the ministry in connection with the Reformed 
Catholic Church, he has, in its present cir- 
cumstances, nothing before him but a life of 
struggle, and hardship, and comparative 
penury. He has made his choice. He has 
chosen the ministry. Ifit happens that this 


profession does not afford him a maintenance, | 


then, like St. Paul, whilst following it he 
will live by his gains in another. He will 
preach Christ, and earn his bread at the bar. 
Worldly sacrifices similar to these are made 





by almost all the young men who have 
given themselves to this work. 

The headquarters of the Catholic Reform 
movement are in the Vallnerina in Umbria. 
This is a classic valley. At its foot lies 
Terni, the birthplace of the historian 
Tacitus, of the Roman emperor of the same 
name, of the Emperor Florianus, and others 
known in history. A couple of miles up the 
valley are the famous Marmore Falls. In 
three giant leaps the river Velino throws 
itself from a height of six hundred feet, a 
mass of white foam and spray, into the bosom 
of the river Nera below, which catches it in 
its strong arms and bears it onward in a 
swift race to the Tiber. Tree and bush and 
blade around the scene ‘‘ stand clothed in 
living green,” that pale neither before the 
summer’s hottest sun nor winter’s coldest 
winds, whilst the glad noise of the meeting 
is echoed far and wide amongst the wild 
rocks of the valley. All about the Valnerina, 
perched high up on the sides and summits 
of almost isolated rocks, are villages, each 
containing from three hundred to about a 
thousand inhabitants. Here is Castel- 
dilago, there Arrone, yonder Montefranco, 
Ferentillo, and several others. All were 
once strongly fortified. Each still has the 
remains of its encircling battlemented walls 
with bastions and turrets. Each still has 
its church and watchtower seen from afar 
crowning the highest pinnacle of its rocky 
mount. As I have seen them on moonlight 
nights against the starry sky, they have 
always reminded me of such castles as 
Edinburgh and Stirling. These are the 
villages that are being stormed and captured 
for King Jesus by Count Campello and his 
gallant band. He has acted as a wise 
general in selecting them for his first 
campaign. His foot is on his native heath. 
He is still the chief—the Scottish Chief (for 
the first Campello was a Campbell from our 


Highlands long centuries ago) of this 
Umbrian clan. 
The work is divided into two main 


sections, Jl Culto and La Conferenza. The 
former is the Sunday morning service, the 
latter is the Evangelistic meeting held on 
Sunday and on week-day evenings. I shall 
say a few words about each. The form of 
worship adopted at the Culto is that of the 
Christian Church of Italy in primitive times, 
a form:very similar to that of the Church of 
England. An instructive and beautiful 
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liturgy, unfortunately yet only in manuscript 
form, is used. A sermon specially suited 
for the instruction and comfort of believers 
is preached. I have never seen a manu- 
script used on such occasions, and the 
sermons are always delivered with eloquence 
and power. At each service the Holy 
Communion is observed, and there are 
generally a goodly number of communicants. 
I do not wonder that the Italians flock to the 
Culto. Initthey have their own time-honoured 
form of worship, purged of all errors and 
absurdities, and they have the veil of a 
foreign tongue removed from it. There 
is no more sacrifice of the mass, no more 
Mariolatry, no more invocation of saints. 
There is Christ set forth in all His power 
and willingness to save, in symbol and 
sermon. There are no more vain repetitions 
in Latin, understood oftentimes neither by 
priest nor people; but prayer and praise, 
reading and preaching, are made in the 
mother-tongue of the people. Whatever 
may be our own ideas and preferences as 
to the best form of worship, whatever may 
be the opinions on this matter of other 
Christian workers in Italy, the congrega- 
tions that gather to the Culto conducted by 
Count Campello demonstrate that he has 
chosen a form which meets the conceptions 
and requirements of the Italian people. 
And as we hold the form secondary, 
as we are indifferent to the vehicle so 
that the truth is carried into the 
hearts of the people, I think that we may 
rejoice that a Reformed Catholic mode 
of worship has been established in Italy. 
La Conferenza, or the Evangelical meeting, 
is held, as I have said, on Sunday and 
week-day evenings, in public halls and in 
private houses in the different villages. 
Count Campello musters as strong a force 
as possible of his young workers on 
these occasions. The Italian banner of 
red, white, and green, with the insignia 
of the house of Savoy, a white cross upon 
a red ground surmounted by the Royal 
crown on its centre, floating in the breeze 
from an old battlemented tower, is the 
signal that a meeting is about to be held. 
The halls or rooms used for this purpose 
are always scrupulously clean and brilliantly 
lit up. The walls are hung round with 
texts of Scripture, such as, ‘‘Come unto 
Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.’’ ‘‘ God so loved 
the world that He gave His only begotten 
Son that whosoever believeth in Him might 
not perish, but have everlasting life.” 





‘“‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that 
believeth on Me hath everlasting life.” 
Conspicuous amongst these one always 
sees texts that tell of Jesus Christ's 
propitiatory sacrifice offered once for all, 
‘‘In whom we have redemption, through 
His blood, the forgiveness of sins.”’ ‘‘ The 
blood of Jesus Christ, His Son, cleanseth 
us from all sin.’”’ Two words painted in 
large letters in blue on a white ground are 
affixed on the wall above the speaker's 
desk, ‘‘ Religione e Patria.’’ Religion and 
Country—the two factors that appeal most 
strongly to human love and devotion—are 
placed by the Church of Rome in Italy in 
direct antagonism to each other. If I am 
a good Romanist I must be a bad Italian 
citizen. If I love the Church I must hate 
the State. If I serve the Pope I must be 
disloyal to my King. There is no middle 
course possible. The people of Italy have 
made their choice and they have sealed it 
with their blood, and they are prepared to 
uphold it with the same. A United Italy 
with a Constitution as free as that of 
England is the result. They do not wish 
to be without a Church, but it must be one 
compatible with their civil rights and 
liberties. What the Church of Rome 
cannot give them Count Campello’s can. 
His Reformed Catholic Church offers this. 
The Italians see in it the divorced elements 
of Religion and Patriotism again brought 
together and united. The words on the 
wall are welcome ones to the Italians, and 
they are one key to the popularity of Count 
Campello’s movement. Before the hour for 
the commencement of the services at these 
meetings arrives the halls and rooms are 
generally filled by eager, expectant audiences. 
It is a relief and a delight to see people in 
the prime of life gathered thus together. 
It is too rare in England, and rarer 
still in Italy. Too often one finds at week- 
night religious services merely a handful of 
old men and women, and a few little 
children; here one is confronted with the 
strength and hope of the valley. The 
meeting opens and you cease to wonder at 
the large attendances. After extempore 
prayer and the singing of one or two of 
Sankey’s hymns, and the reading of 
Scripture, there is a series of addresses, 
each brimful of Gospel truth and noble 
thought; of bold, brave utterance and 
manly eloquence. The young evangelists were 
not born Protestants, they have not learned 
the conventional terms and phrases of the 
theologian, and so all they say is natural, 
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and said naturally. They are not ‘ deliver- 
ing addresses,” far less reading them; 
they are persuading their countrymen 
to accept Christ, and become free, noble 
Christians and patriots in Him. The people, 
too, do not sit with demure faces thinking 
how good they are, but they are all alert 
and interested and are thinking only of 
getting good; and as Signor Janni depicts 
in graphic language the possibilities of 
nobility of character and of life offered us 
in Jesus Christ, in contrast to the stunting 
and degradation of all true manhood at the 
hands of the Church of Rome, they cheer 
him to the echo. Be it Sunday or week-day, 
they give free vent to their natural, honest 
feelings. This may seem strange to us at 
a religious meeting, but it was common in 
St. Chrysostom’s day, and I should be sorry 
not to see it in those unique popular 
gatherings of Count Campello’s. 

The work of Catholic Reform is hampered 
at present by lack of halls and churches, 
men and money. But all these will come 
in time. The work has only to be known 
by honest, liberal-minded Christians to have 
extended to it their sympathy and support. 
Its maintenance and extension mean the 
maintenance and extension of the kingdom 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ in 
Italy. They do not mean the restriction of the 
growth of usefulness of other Evangelical 





Churches. There is ample room for all, and 
different forms of worship will be required as 
long as men are formed with minds and dis- 
positions differing from each other. What is 
to be desired is that Christians in Italy 
recognise these things and work together 
in the self-forgetful spirit of the great 
apostle who said, ‘Christ is preached and I 
therein do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.” 

I am at the fountain-head of this move- 
ment as I write these lines at Arrone, 
where Count Campello dwells. I am also 
near the fountain-head of the Nera and 
Velino, classic streams that fertilise this 
region. The movement is small, so are 
these streams; but I follow them a little 
way, and I see them growing in strength 
and volume until at the falls of Marmore 
they generate a power that sets in motion 
the machinery of many mills and factories, 
and finally I see that it is their unfailing 
full supply of waters that makes the immortal 
Tiber what it is— 

‘*Tl Tevere non sarebbe Tevere, 

Se la Nera non gli dava da bere.” 
And so I can believe that this Catholic 
Reform movement will grow and strengthen, 
and from this central province of Umbria 
extend its influence to the remotest corners 
of the kingdom, and one day, perhaps, 
become what it is eminently fitted to be— 
the National Church of the land. 





ROGER BACON. 
By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 


HE life of Roger Bacon is one of those 
which we can only contemplate with 
sorrow and dismay. It forces on us the 
terrible enigma which perplexed the souls of 
Job, of David, of Habakkuk, of Ecclesiastes 
—why do bad men triumph ? Why are the 
innocent afflicted ? Why is ignoranceallowed 
to crush knowledge under its iron heel? 


Why are bigotry and superstition suffered to | 


sit in the high places and to put their feet 
upon the necks of truth and freedom ? When 
God has kindled in a human soul the splendid 
light of exceptional genius, why does He 
suffer it to be quenched by human stupidity, 
andthus permit the course of human develop- 
ment to be retarded, perhaps for centuries ? 

The Rabbis had a wise maxim, ‘ Learn 
to say, I do not know,” and that is the only 
answer which we can give to such problems 
as these. But the difficulty which knowledge 





surmountable by, faith. We are quite sure 
that all these dealings of God’s providence 
are for the best ; and we accept the whisper 
which comes to us across the ages, ‘* What 
I do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt 
know hereafter.’’ The tragedy of Roger 
Bacon’s life does not stand alone. It is 
complicated by the fact that something 
always seems to be wanting to the career of any 
very great or good man if he does not share 
in the Christian lot of hate and opposition. 
Few great thinkers, few great poets, or re- 
formers, or benefactors of mankind have 
escaped the common doom that ‘‘ where 
there is a great soul uttering new or forgot- 
ten truths, there once more is the shadow 
of Cavalry.”” All such lives are a partici- 
pation in the cross of Christ; a filling up 
in men’s own bodies of that which is lacking 
of His afflictions for His body’s sake, which 


cannot solve is intelligible to, or at least ' is the Church. 
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Of the personal details of a great part of 
Roger Bacon’s life we know but little; but 
unhappily that little suffices to show us the 
almost unbroken gloom and misery which 
was the sole earthly reward of his astonishing 
attainments. He was born at Ilchester in 
Somersetshire, about the year 1214. Of his 
family, he himself tells us that one of his 
brothers was rich and another was a scholar ; 
but that, living in the troublous age of 
Henry III., and siding with the king against 
the barons, the whole family had been 
driven out of their possessions, had been 
plundered by their enemies, and reduced to 
poverty. At one time he was restrained by 
authority from any facilities of correspon- 
dence with them. 

He devoted himself to study from the 
days when he learnt his alphabet, and was 
sent to Oxford while still a boy. The 
only incident of his Oxford days which 
has been preserved is narrated originally by 
Matthew Paris. King Henry III. came to 
Oxford in 1288, accompanied by his most 
unpopular foreign chancellor, Pierre des 
Roches, Bishop of Winchester. Robert 
Bacon, perhaps an uncle of Roger’s, and the 
first Dominican writer in England, preached 
a sermon in which he boldly warned the 
King that he would have no peace till he 
banished his favourites. The King took his 
advice graciously, and it is on this occasion 
that Roger Bacon, who, however can only 
have been nineteen years old, and therefore 
scarcely in orders, asked Henry, ‘‘ Lord 
King, what is the greatest danger to those 
who cross the sea ?”’ 

“They know,” said Henry, “‘ who occupy 
their business in the great waters.” 

‘“‘Nay,”’ said the young cleric, ‘‘ the dangers 
are Pierres et Roches, stones and rocks.” 

It was an audacious play on the name of 
the powerful minister, but the King is not 
said to have resented it. Modern enquiries 
make it doubtful, however, whether the 
speaker was not Robert, as Roger is 
considered to have been too young to play 
so bold a part. 

There were at Oxford at that time four 
eminent teachers, Adam de Marisco, 
Richard Fitzacre, Robert Grosstéte, and 
Edmund Rich. Under their strong influence 
Roger Bacon soon learnt to think but 
slightingly of some of the current studies, 
and to follow the bent of his own genius in 
scientific enquiries. The two latter were 
men of the deepest piety, and rose to 
occupy the highest positions. Robert 
Grosstéte became Bishop of Lincoln, and for 





his learning and genius Bacon always felt 
the deepest veneration. Edmund Rich is 
St. Edmund of Canterbury. Many stories 
are told of his youthful piety and of the 
beauty and simplicity of his character. We 
may hope that Bacon learnt lifelong lessons 
of peace from the holy teacher who, as a 
child, was believed to have received a special 
vision of the child Jesus as his friend ; 
whose face when he discoursed of heavenly 
things assumed a rosy and angelic glow; 
who cared so little for money that he used 
to leave the fees which were given him by 
his pupils on the sill of his window for any 
one to take who chose, or, rubbing them 
over with dust, would say, ‘‘ Ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust.” 

It is not known at what date Bacon left 
Oxford to study in the famous University of 
Paris, but it may have been about 1240. The 
next ten years were spent in the French Uni- 
versity in the study of theology and juris- 
prudence, but much more of mathematics, 
medicine, and history. Neglecting the 
luminaries of a scholasticism which he 
regarded as barren, he attached himself to 
the only master whom he respected, Peter de 
Maricourt, author of a treatise on the 
magnet. Bacon is said to have had a brilliant 
career, to have received from the University 
the title of D.D., and to have won from his 
contemporaries the scholastic title of Doctor 
admirabilis. The Opus Minus shows us that 
he devoted great attention to languages, 
especially Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic, and 
he complained that the deplorable condition 
of the contemporary exegesis of Scripture 
was due to ignorance of those languages, as 
well as of history, archeology, and natural 
science. No traces of his career at Paris are 
discoverable, and it is probable that there 
as elsewhere he made himself many enemies 
by his habitual independence of thought 
and by his keen insight into the futility of the 
current method of education, which (to use his 
own expression) ‘‘ languished and asinined 
about documents ill-translated ” both in its 
Aristotelian and its scriptural enquiries. 

Aristotle was the idol of all the school- 
men, and such sentences as ‘‘ Si haberem 
potestatem super libros Aristotelis ego face- 
rem omnes cremari’’—the bold declaration 
that he would have all Aristotle’s books 
burnt because the study of them was an 
inexplicable waste of time and multiplication 
of ignorance—must have kindled against him 
a vehement hostility. He returned to Oxford 
about 1250, and began to teach publicly. It 
was at this time, or perhaps earlier, that, by 
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the advice of his friend and patron Grosstéte, 
he was led to take the vows of a mendicant 
friar. The choice of the Franciscan order 
was the most fatal error of his life. Of all 
orders it was at that time the narrowest, the 
most bigoted, the most tyrannical, the least 
likely to sympathise with the genius of such 
amanashe was. Had he become a Domini- 
can instead of a Franciscan, he would have 
been cherished by an order which was capable 
of appreciating splendid intellectual gifts. 
In that case his career might have been 
as brilliant and successful as that of his 
great contemporaries Albertus Magnus and 
St. Thomas of Aquino. 

We cannot but admire the unworldly 
enthusiasm which made him give up the 
career of honour which might have been 
open to him, and bury himself in the 
novitiate of a mendicant order. But if he was 
dazzled by the fame of ‘sweet St. Francis 
of Assisi,” he had to learn by bitter 
experience that all the perfume of that 
exquisite life had long ceased to be exhaled 
from the spirit of his successors. 

At Oxford he continued during many 
years those unremitting labours which he 
describes in his Opus Majus. He devoted 
himself to the natural sciences ; he taught 
youths the knowledge not only of languages, 
but of “figures, numbers, tables, and the 
profitable science of other things.” Struggling 
with poverty he faced the immense difficulty 
of making and perfecting his own instru- 
ments. With all the self-sacrifice of a 
scholar he spent more than £2,000 over rare 
books and scientific experiments, while he 
gratuitously taught all earnest scholars who 
resorted to him. Some of the students were 
stimulated by his lectures on physics, but 
the Spaniards jeered at him, and especially 
when he demonstrated the errors which 
abounded in the Latin translation of 
Aristotle from Arabic versions. His reward 
was only suspicion and misrepresentation. 
The ignorant suspected him of astrology and 
magic, and the deadly charge of being 
addicted to forbidden arts found ready 
credence among the dull superiors of his 
order. The legends about Friar Bacon and 
his talking head of brass, and his illicit 
dealings with the evil one, all date from his 
residence at Oxford. 

Perhaps his only considerable consolation 
was found in the dawning promise of intellect 
in some of his beloved pupils. Such a bles- 
sing was granted him when John of London 
came to him as a boyof fifteen. Struck bythe 
lad’s bright ingenuous countenance, Roger 





Bacon took him when he was a poor boy 
under his care for five or six years, and 
instructed him gratuitously in languages, 
mathematics, and optics ‘for the love of 
God; especially,” he says, ‘‘ since for apti- 
tude and innocence I never found so towardly 
a youth.” 

But, meanwhile, suspicion and dislike 
were increasing against Bacon. His origin- 
ality was regarded as dangerous innovation, 
and his life furnishes another instance of : 


Blind authority beating with his staff 
The child that might have led him. 


The freedom of his speech, the keenness of 
his sarcasm against the popular ignorance 
which took itself for knowledge, the boldness 
of his denunciations against the hypocrisy 
which hid under the cloak of the religious, 
the morals, and ambitions of the worldling, 
raised him many deadly enemies ; and their 
machinations ended in his removal from 
Oxford to Paris in 1257, and his consign- 
ment to severe and painful custody for 
some eleven years. It is terrible to think 
of such a trial to a spirit so free, bright, 
and aspiring as his. It is terrible to recall 
that the religious authorities of his day hid 
under the bushel of a prison the glorious 
intelligence which ought to have been set 
on a lampstand to irradiate the Church. 
It is to be feared that the responsibility for 
this disgrace lies ultimately with no less a 
person than John of Fidanza, better known 
as St. Bonaventura, the seraphic doctor. 
In his Opus Tertium, Bacon gives a vivid 
picture of the conduct to which he was 
subjected. No doubt the dislike of him 
began in resentment of the disdain which 
he could not but feel and express for the 
pretended science of the day and its ignorant 
professors. ‘‘ Why,” they asked him, 
‘‘ cannot you be content to do as others do ? 
As for science, the world knows enough 
about it already.” His superiors, when 
they commanded and rebuked him “with 
unspeakable violence,” could not be pleased 
to hear him demonstrate that there are four 
stumbling-blocks in the paths of truth— 
namely, authority, custom, vulgar un- 
disciplined sense, and ignorance among 
men—the ignorance which they bedecked 
with the ostentation of apparent wisdom. 
He always swept aside the pseudo-arguments 
to which the ecclesiastics resorted—‘‘ This 
is the ancient view”; ‘this is the customary 
view’’ ; ‘‘this is generally held ’’—arguments 
which he branded as the prolific mothers of 
folly, falsity, and wasted time. They could 
not be pleased when he urged that ‘the 
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frauds and quibbles of jurists should be 
driven from the Church’’; or when he 
pointed out that much of their Aris- 
totelian teaching was based on absolute error, 
because it depended on misapprehension 
of the books which they could not read in 
the original. When he discussed with 
similar independence the rendering of 
scripture and various questions of theology, 
the alarm and hatred of the friars culmi- 
nated, and Bacon was made to feel that he 
was entirely out of sympathy with the Vicar 
of the Order which he had joined. At Paris 
his case was truly wretched, as he describes 
it in his letter to Pope Clement IV. He 
tells the Pope that after forty years of study 
and self-sacrifice he was kept in close con- 
finement in a convent of the Friars, without 
friends, without books, without means of 
communicating with the outer world, with 
no money to procure transcribers, and often 
even without sufficient to purchase the 
most ordinary materials necessary for his 
enquiries and writings. The jealousy of his 
superiors exhausted itself in the endeavour 
to prevent him from writing anything which 
was not first committed to them; and if he 
broke their commands he not only forfeited 
what he had written, but was fed on bread 
and water. Yet he dared not trust clerks 
who were not Franciscans, for the precious 
secret of his discoveries would then have 
been revealed to some rival order, with the 
worst consequences for himself. Is it 
wonderful if, in the long dreary interspace 
of years wasted in cruel privations and 
enforced restraint, he was half driven to 
the bitter conclusion that mankind was 
unworthy of the efforts and sacrifices which 
he had devoted to their good ? 

Amid these miseries there came to him a 
brief but entrancing gleam of hope and joy— 
which, alas! in the end only proved to be 
illusory as a mirage in the desert. 

In 1268 Pope Urban IV. had sent to 
England Cardinal Guy de Foulkes to act as 
a mediator between Henry III. and his 
rebellious barons. But the Pope was far 
too much incensed against the barons—who, 
among other iniquities, had spoiled churches 
—to act as a mediator; and the Cardinal 
came armed with such a terrible edict of 
excommunication and interdict that the 
multitude seized it by violence at Dover, 
tore it to pieces, and flung it into the 
sea. But during this mission the Legate 
had heard from his chaplain, Raymond 
of Laon, some account of the wonderful 
studies and discoveries of Roger Bacon, 





to whom he was favourably inclined, 
because he and his family had suffered 
in the king’s cause. The following 
year Guy became Pope under the title of 
Clement IV., and bethinking him of the 
lonely and persecuted scholar, sent Raymond 
to beg that he would send some book for his 
perusal. Unable to comply through the 
tyranny of his order, Bacon sent a gentleman 
named Boncar to the Pope to explain that 
he was helpless unless Clement could send 
him a written mandate and a Papal dis- 
pensation. Clement did so, and Bacon, in a 
transport of hopeful energy and gratitude for 
such a ‘‘ miracle of condescension,’’ set 
about complying with the Pope’s wish. 
‘¢The head of the Church,’’ he wrote, ‘ has 
sought out me, the unworthy sole of her 
foot.’’ But in spite of incredible diligence 
his task was long delayed. Clement’s 
intervention had been far too partial. He 
had not written to Bacon’s superiors, and as 
the friar would not tell them his secret, they 
threw obstacles of all kinds in his way. 
He had to spend £60 in various expenses ; 
he was under a vow of poverty, and 
the Pope had sent him no money. 
He touchingly alludes to this off-hand 
neglect. ‘‘I am not surprised,” he says to 
the Pope, ‘that you overlooked the 
expenses. As you sit at the top of the world 
you have so much and so many things to 
think of, no man can possibly reckon up all 
the anxieties which crowd upon your mind. 
But your messengers, who carried the letter, 
were thoughtless in not mentioning the 
expenses ; and as'for themselves, they would 
notlay out a single penny, though I told them 
I would send you word of the amount, and 
every man’s debt should be paid. You 
know that I have no money and cannot 
have, and so I am prevented from borrowing 
and can give no security.’” What could an 
old soldier like Clement know of the diffi- 
culties and struggles of a lonely and 
oppressed thinker under the duress of 
Franciscan intolerance ? 

Nevertheless in two years Bacon managed 
to send to the Pope a fair copy of the Opus 
Majus, his great treatise on theology, 
grammar, mathematics, and all branches of 
science. He found no messenger whom he 
could trust but the poor youth, John of 
London, then about twenty or twenty-one. 
‘«For,’’ he said, ‘‘ unquestionably there is not 
any one among the Latins who in all that I 
wish can answer so many questions as he 
can do. There is no one at Paris who 
knows so much of the root of philosophy, 
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although he has not produced the branches, 
flowers, and fruits because of his youth. . . . 
But he has the means of surpassing all the 
Latins if he live to grow old, and proceeds 
as he has begun.” 

The Opus Majus was followed with in- 
credible rapidity by the Opus Minus and 
Tertiwm, all of which were completed in 
fifteen months, by 1267. But unhappily 
the Pope did nothing for him. Bacon had 
exhausted the slender resources of his 
ruined friends and family, and it is to be 
feared that Pope Clement never even paid 
him the heavy disbursements which he had 
incurred. Probably he forgot all about 
him, as is the manner of the little great 
men of the world; for if he had sent either 
money or encouragement Bacon would 
surely have mentioned it in a later work— 
‘** The Compendium of Philosophy ’—where 
his allusion to Clement is dry and brief. 
“With Clement,” says Mr Brewer,* “ died 
[in 1268] Bacon’s hopes of a papacy splendid 
for peace and the regeneration of science. 
He could expect little or nothing from the 
opponents of his own order who were 
advanced to the papal chair. Friendless 
and alone, condemned to poverty by his 
vow asa Franciscan, regarded with suspicion, 
fettered by jealous restrictions, it is hardly 
probable that he could carry on experiments 
which he had found it difficult to pursue 
under more favourable auspices.” 

- We see from the ‘“‘ Compendium ”’ that in 
1271 he was in the enjoyment of a certain 
amount of liberty. In that book he made a 
vehement attack on the clergy and religious 
orders, whom he denounces as obscurantists 
who did nothing to remedy the terrible 
corruption of the times, but were as inferior 
to the Pagans even in morals as they were 
in ability. He regards the prevalent sin- 
fulness as the worst hindrance to the 
advance of knowledge, and accuses the 
Professors of the University of Paris not 
only of avarice and rapacity, but of enor- 
mous crimes, for which, he says, that many 


had that year (1271) been expelled from. 


France. 

No doubt Roger Bacon was in some sense a 
sort of precursor of the Reformation, for he 
repudiates Scholasticism and its almost 
deified teachers, and denounces the sins of 
the Church almost as boldly as Luther. 

Whether that attack precipitated his final 
ruin is uncertain. It is said that in 1278 
Jerome of Ascoli (the General of his Order, 
who afterwards became Pope Nicolas IV.) 

* The Editor of the Opera inedita in the Rolls series, 





condemned him for heresy in a chapter at 
Paris, forbade him to appeal to Pope 
Gregory X., and onee more shut him up 
in prison. We know nothing more except 
that he had somehow regained his liberty 
by 1292, in which year he wrote his 
‘* Compendium of the study of Theology.” 
He was by that time an old man, and 
through this and some of his later writings 
a tone of melancholy replaces the vigorous 
thunder of his earlier days. Nicolas IV. 
died in 1292, and perhaps he was then 
liberated by the General of his Order, 
Raymond Gaufredi. He probably died at 
Oxford in 1294, and was there buried in 
some nameless grave. It seems likely that 
many of his writings, as well as books in 
his possession, were purposely destroyed. 
Although history has minutely recorded the 
life and death of so many of the ignorant, 
the pernicious, and the vile, “the iniquity of 
oblivion has blindly scattered her poppies ”’ 
over the life of the cruelly injured scholar 
whose genius was one of the chief glories of 
the thirteenth century. ‘‘He was a man,” 
says Vossius, ‘‘of such vast learning that 
England, nay the whole world besides, had 
not in this respect his equal or his second ; 
yet either through the envy or the ignorance 
of the age in which he lived, he was stigma- 
tised as a magician.” He had new and most 
original views on optics; he had anticipated 
by years, and in some instances by centuries, 
the inventions of gunpowder, of balloons, 
of diving-bells, perhaps (as Cuvier thought) 
of steam locomotion, and of the reformation 
of the calendar; to say nothing of his 
insight into such inventions as lenses, 
burning glasses, telescopes, and clocks, and 
his apprehension of the true theory of the 
rainbow. And though his great namesake, 
Francis Bacon, does not mention him, he 
has borrowed from him his conception of the 
‘prerogative of instances,” and perhaps 
more than one illuminating principle of his 
‘‘Novum Organum.” Francis Bacon lived 
in power and splendour, Roger Bacon in 
poverty and persecution, expiating the crime 
of originality and the love of truth by 
imprisonment and suppression. Yet human 
life is very complicated, and who shall say 
that the one may not have enjoyed in life as 
many happy hours as the other ? 

Misfortunes and calamities happen in one 
form or other to all of us alike; but the 
study of truth, even if it involves persecution, 
always brings with it a rich reward which 
the world cannot give and cannot wholly 
take away. 
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AN APRIL ANTHEM. 


HE winds, that have wailed in a passionate minor 
While Nature was torn with the travail of March, 
Now breathe o’er earth’s lap an afflatus diviner, 
That flutters the emerald buds of the larch : 
The fragrance of violets floats from the valley, 
A concord more sweet than of pipe or of string ; 
And white-vestured lambs bleat, as sportive they dally, 
The opening notes of the pean of Spring. 


The lark, first soprano, in ecstasy quivers, 
Invisibly poised in the firmament blue ; 
Adown out of cloudland its crystal song shivers, 
Like heaven’s music wafted the azure weft through : 
Each coppice re-echoes with warblings of thrushes, 
From out the dark firs coos the languorous dove ; 
The blackbird pipes rapture in ravishing gushes, 
And robin lilts melodies laden with love. 


The jay and the magpie in rivalry chatter 
As clouds into darker battalions draw ; 
Then down twinkle rain-drops, with rhythmical patter, 
While rooks in their half-finished nests hoarsely caw : 
Forth flashes the sun ere the shower is ended, 
The rainbow’s triumphal-arch glitters out then ; 
In token that Spring hath in fulness descended, 


The cuckoo-elf chants an exultant Amen! 
N. W. C. 








A CONVICT’S DAUGHTER. 


4A LEAF FROM LIFE. 


By tHe AvuTHOR oF “‘ WITH THE Dock SISTERS.” 


79 A THING of beauty is a joy for ever ’— 
if this is true, then a thing of 
ugliness, of deformity, such as myself, must 
be a grief for ever so long as it lasts. 
Nobody gives one the credit of feeling this of 
course; only God knows what it means to go 
through the world dreading to meet a care- 
less glance, turning away from a scrutinizing 
stare, forcing oneself at times to appear in 
public at all by a violent effort of will- 
power. 
“Ah, yes! you who know nothing of all 
this, who have never had the finger of scorn 


pointed in your direction, or met the gaze of | 


calm, pitying wonder, or the compassionate, 
sympathetic eyes that turn.instantly away 
with a poor pretence of not seeming to see 
—this is all more matter for ridicule with 
you than anything else. 

“You wonder how such people can 
venture to go about the world—you pass us 
by with at best a pitying contempt for our 
physical defects. Only God sees the scalding 
tears that fall in our solitary hours, only 
His ears catch the agonised entreaty to let 
this cup pass from us, to give us any 
suffering if only we may suffer unobserved, 
to spare us these bitter, bitter humiliations. 

““Only God and the good angels hear 
prayers like these. They are too personal 
for any other audience—there is no room 
for them in our Church’s Liturgy—they 
savour too much of prosaic commonplace to 
find their way into hymnology—no; we 
must suffer and endure alone!” . 

I had written as far as this, for I wrote a 
good deal in those days of enforced, solitary 
broodings, when a hand was gently laid on 
my shoulder, and a voice said: ‘‘ My. child, 
let me see that blotted page.” 

Instinctively I tossed my manuscript 
aside; I could not bear any eyes but my 
own to read the outpourings of my wounded 
spirit, wounded this time by the innocent 
remark of a little child too young to know 
the torture it inflicted. But my hand 
was taken and held in a warm clasp. Not 
an angel touch by any means, but the firm, 
loving clasp of human fellowship. It be- 
longed to the little singing-mistress who 
lodged on the floor above me. I had not 
long come in from a day’s work in the 
reading-room in the British Museum, where 








I had been hunting up tiresome facts for a 
literary employer, and she must have stolen 
into my room unperceived, for work and 
poverty formed a mutual bond of sympathy 
between us in our leisure hours. She was 
small and insignificant looking, only her 
clear, trustful gaze hada way of drawing 
out the inmost secrets of one’s heart. 

‘‘Am I not your friend?” she persisted 
gently, “‘ and what is the good of a friend if 
not to cheer one when one is dull or 
worried ? Come, be brave! Let me read 
what you can’t tell me, but what I have seen 
hanging like a dark cloud over you all these 
months.” 

She drew the paper towards her, and I let 
my head sink on my folded arms, too 
crushed by the sense of my own humiliation 
to be able to watch the reading. 

It was one of those moments that turn 
the current of a life. If she had laughed, 


|or misunderstood, I verily believe there 


would have been no faith or sunshine left 
for me in the world afterwards. Of course 
she was reading no actual news, she must 
already be fully aware of the miserable 
disfigurement patented at large to any 
beholder—yet one can hedge oneself round 
pretty successfully by seeming to ignore 
other people’s opinions. 

I drew my breath hard, my hands turned 
cold as ice—what would she say ? 

There was a little silence at first when 
she put down the paper, that felt like an 
eternity of throbbing suspense. Then that 
fraction of a minute’s silence was broken. 

Who best can drink his cup of woe 
Triumphant over pain, 


Who patient bears his cross below, 
He follows in His train— 


she quoted in her musical clear-toned voice. 

‘« But that hymn was written for martyrs,” 
I answered, still not daring to look up. 

Her arm stole instantly round my neck. 
*“* My poor child, don’t you see? What isa 
martyr but one who suffers patiently for 
Christ’s sake, not counting his life dear 
unto himself? What physical suffering is 
equal to mental suffering? What torture 
is greatest—the torture of the body or the 
mind, crushing and crowding out higher 
thoughts? Oh, don’t think so hardly of 
God as that! If He has sent you this cross 
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to bear, be sure He wants it to be a cross 
crowned some day.” 

“That it can never, never be!” I 
exclaimed passionately ; ‘‘ if you only knew 
how I rebel against it, how I would change 
my fate with anyone, if I could only be free 
from it! It is so hard to be pitied, so hard 
to be made a mark of wherever one goes! 
And yet I am obliged to go about my work; 
I can’t afford to shut myself up in solitude 
out of the reach of impertinent eyes that 
follow me always, even when I am alone.” 

‘‘ But doubtless you admire Father 
Damien, and the Sister who has volunteered 
to go out and work, knowing what the end 
must probably be to such self-sacrificing 
labours? Now imagine for one moment 
that their absolute renunciation was not of 
their own will, but came to them as it were 
from without. The glory would be all 
hidden away then except to those who chose 
to look for it. Self-imposed discipline often 
misses the mark, but the discipline allowed 
by the Divine Hand never, and this is exactly 
your case; the hand of God has touched you, 
yet you say you cannot bear the pressure of 
His hand.” 

‘‘ No, I cannot.” 

Again the answer came, not in her own 
words. ‘‘‘Many were astonished at thee. 

His visage was marred more than 
any man, and His form more than the sons 
of men. . . He hath no form nor 
comeliness, and when we shall see Him 
there is no beauty that we should desire 
Him. He is despised and rejected 
of men. we hid as it were our 
faces from Him.’ Think of His shameful 
humiliation in public—unite your suffering 
with His—is there no cure there for morbid 
self-consciousness ?”” 

‘But that seems so different. His 
suffering was to save others,’’ I objected, 
parrying with the offered comfort. 

“And why may it not be so with us 
too? I think in a very real way we are 
often ‘ given to suffer’ for this very reason. 
We can’t tell how, but it may be the only 
method by which we can reach and help 
other souls. Suffering attracts suffering, 
and your very patience and, brightness may 
draw a soul nearer to God though you may 
never know it in this life. Cannot you be 
brave for the sake of others?” 

“Yes, it would ‘be worth it all; but 
one cannot make oneself be brave, even 
with that hope to inspire one; it is just 
what I said before, I could bear anything 
but this.” 





My comforter did not lose patience. As 
if the effort of saying out her inmost 
thoughts was too much for her strength, she 
replied slowly: ‘I often find it such a help 
to picture Christ standing close to me with 
His wounded hands and feet, saying, ‘ Can 
you not bear this for My sake?’ What 
answer can one give but ‘yes’? His love 
constrains us, we can refuse Him nothing. 
Only trust Him implicitly and leave it all to 
Him, He will never let you suffer a moment 
longer than is absolutely necessary.”’ 

I pressed her hand, for I could not speak, 
her simple words had gone right down into 
my heart. She went away in her quick, 
noiseless fashion just as she had come, and 
by-and-bye I heard her light touch on the 
piano, and through the open window floated 
the melody that must always bring peace to 
sore hearts, ‘“‘ Rest in the Lord, wait 
patiently for Him.” 


My darling, did you guess that song 
would be the last you would ever sing me? 
How blind we are, how blind ! 

She must have spoken to me, even then, 
from the depths of her own experience, only 
her sweet faith never lost its hold on God 
through all the weary months that followed 
of pain and sickness. 

The very next day she came home faint 
and tired out with the work that had gone 
on too long for her strength. The brave 
spirit had carried out the demands put upon 
it to the uttermost, but the fragile body 
succumbed at last, and soon we knew this 
must be the end. 

I cannot dwell even now upon that time. 
She let me do all that was necessary for her 
relief and comfort, and her husband was 
satisfied with my capabilities. And in such 
service I never thought of myself: supplying 
another’s needs redeemed me. The months 
went by, horribly slowly when we thought 
of her pain, terribly swiftly as each day 
brought the parting nearer. 

She never alluded to our evening’s talk, 
and the subject almost passed from my mind 
altogether during that time—‘ one fire burns 
out another’s anguish.” 

But when the old morbid thoughts come 
back, as they will even now, I have only to 
turn to a photograph of a grave with her 
dear name upon it, and underneath the 
words inscribed : 


Perfect through suffering. 


And as I read, the rest of the precious fact 
comes to me, ‘‘ able to succour.” 





OUR NEIGHBOUR WORLDS. 


By AGNES GIBERNE, 
_ AurHor or ‘Sun, Moon, anpD Stars,” ‘‘THE OcEAN oF AIR,” &€. 
CONCLUSION. 


HESE tremendous reaches of space are | 


past human imagination. We read of 
them, but cannot realise. The utmost we 
can hope to gain is a clear image of the pro- 
portionate distances of the planets. Further 
than this, power fails us. Millions upon 
millions of miles in space, unmarked and 
unbroken save here and there at wide 
intervals by a lonely globe or a little group 
of globes, passing swiftly along their way, or 
again by an occasional comet with radiant 
tail and rapid rush—these offer to us but 
a vista of inconceivable dreariness. Any 
attempt to realise the immensity of the 
Solar System, to grasp the actual meaning 
of the figures involved, can hardly fail to 
result in confusion and bewilderment. 

Yet by a very simple process, through 
diminishing the actual sums while preserv- 
ing the due proportions, some fair ideas may 
be obtained of the respective positions of 
the planets. Suppose that, in place of the 
vast sizes and distances existing in reality, 
we picture the sun as a small brilliant globe, 
in the centre of a flat surface which is about 
100 feet across. This will bring the 
matter within easy comprehension. 

Round and round the tiny sun journey 
many exceedingly minute balls, so minute 
that, while the largest is one-tenth the dia- 
meter of that little sun, all of them together 
are only one seven hundred and fortieth part 
of his weight. As they travel they keep 
very much to the level of the flat surface, 
which cuts exactly through the centre of 
the sun, and which must be pictured as 
transparent and intangible, allowing the 
little balls to pass freely through, since some 
rise slightly above and sink slightly below it, 
in different parts of their orbits. 


But what holds the planets in their several 
positions? Why do they never draw nearer 
together, or wander farther apart ? 

They do. Although each planet has ‘its 
own orbit in the heavens, that orbit is not a 
fixed line incapable of being affected by 
outer influences. This story of the planets 


is a story of influence. 

There is the influence, first, of the great 
sun—a wondrous mighty binding power— 
ever drawing towards himself each planet, 
each moon, nay, each particle of every planet 





and moon in all his wide dominions. This 
strange power, which we describe as Attrac- 
tion and Gravitation, is seen to be at work 
in all parts of the universe. We find it on 
Earth in the weight of a rock resting on the 
ground, in the fall of a stone towards the 
ground. We see it in the Solar System, in 
the perpetual tendency of each planet to 
draw nearer the sun; a tendency balanced 
only by the extraordinary speed with which 
each planet rushes through space. He 
who fixed the pathways of the planets has 
so arranged the whole that each planet 
possesses exactly that amount of rapidity in 
motion which, combined with its precise 
size and weight, suffices to keep it at the 
distance which it now occupies. 

But the attractive power of the sun alone, 
the gravitation of all the planets towards 
the sun alone, is not under consideration. 
When I speak of the story of the planets as 
a story of influence, I wish rather to lead 
attention to the mutual influence of the 
planets one upon another. 

Not only does the sun draw them, but 
each among them draws the rest. The 
Earth attracts Mars, and Mars attracts the 
Earth; Jupiter pulls Saturn, and Saturn 
pulls Jupiter. 

This is no mere matter of theory. 
fact known from close observation. 

As the moon travels round the sun on her 
curved pathway, now between us and the 
sun, now outside us and away from the sun, 
now before us, now behind us, she is not 
only held in position by the Earth’s powerful 
attraction, combined with the far mightier 
attraction exercised by the sun, but also her 
attractive power affects the Earth. Now she 
is in advance, and draws us on a little faster. 
Now she is in our rear, and pulls us back, 
causing our speed to slacken. Small as the 
moon is, she has a marked influence over 
the Earth, her big companion-planet. 

In like manner Venus and the Earth 
mutually affect each other. The same is 
seen in the case of Jupiter and Saturn. As 
Jupiter whirls round the sun, in his long 
annual tour of twelve earthly years, and as 
Saturn whirls, millions of miles beyond, in 
his longer tour of nearly thirty earthly years, 
the two are often very far apart. But 
now and then, at intervals of years, they 
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draw comparatively near. Jupiter in his} round the Sun of Righteousness. Christ 


shorter journey overtakes the twin-planet 
toiling along more slowly on the wider 
outside orbit. And all across that tre- 
mendous dividing gap, five times wider than 
the space which separates Earth from Sun, 
the strange influence of gravitation is felt. 

For as Jupiter approaches, he exerts 
strong power over Saturn, dragging him 
back and hindering his advance. Then, 
when he has overtaken Saturn, so to speak, 
and is in advance, his influence is used the 
other way, to hasten Saturn onward. In 
like manner, only reversed, Saturn at first 
draws Jupiter on with increased speed, and 
later pulls him back. The influence is 
always mutual. 

Taking the Solar family asa picture of the 
Church of Christ, lighted and kept in life by 
the great central Sun, a vivid picture is pre- 
sented here of the mutual influence exercised 
consciously or unconsciously among men. 

It should be marked that the influence is 
felt, not seen. The effects are visible; the 
power itself cannot be defined. Moreover, 
it is a power which every planet must exert, 
quite irrespective of choice. Jupiter cannot 
possibly approach Saturn without influ- 
encing and being influenced by the latter. 
When one is in advance, he draws the other 
on; when in rear, he draws the other back. 
The analogy is striking, and full of meaning. 

Nor may any member of the Church 
count himself too small and unimportant 
to have power over others. The tiniest 
planetoid cannot but influence other plane- 
toids. The little moon cannot avoid, at 
every step in her course, influencing the 
movements of the comparatively mighty 
Earth. Nay, the very moons of the vast 
Jupiter, while themselves utterly swayed 
and held captive by him, yet cause his huge 
form to stir and swerve through their tiny 
power. It must beso. Influence, though dif- 
fering in degrees of force, is always mutual. 

There can be of course no comparison in 
the proportion of influence exercised by the 
Sun, and by his planets. The Sun holds 
with ease his whole family in position, keep- 
ing each planet in a loving bondage, so to 
speak, that he may pour upon it abundant 
supplies of light and heat and life. Yet in 
its tiny degree, each planet helps to draw 
and to hold in his. companion-planets. 
What though the Sun might equally well 
do the work alone? He could, no doubt; 
but that matters little. The worlds have 
their appointed share of the work to do also. 

Thus it is with the brotherhood clustering 





can do all. His mighty power and 
mastering love are sufficient for the binding 
together of His great family. Yet to 
each member is given some work to do, 
some small attractive power to exercise, 
some little force in the way of influence to 
be accounted for. And this power or force 
has to be exerted. It is part of our very 
selves, and cannot be laid aside. 

Sometimes the effects of influence as put 
forth by one upon another are distinctly 
seen, while we cannot tell whence the power 
for good or evil proceeds. Here, too, the 
analogy in nature holds true. 

There was a time when Uranus was 
believed to be the uttermost planet in the 
Solar System. But after awhile astronomers 
began to doubt. Uranus did not progress 
on his pathway exactly as was expected of 
him. Astronomers knew well from close 
observation that pathway, knew well his 
ordinary rate of speed, and knew well how 
to allow for the influences of his nearest 
neighbour, Saturn, shown in the hastening 
or relaxing of his speed. 

Strange to say, Uranus was found now 
quickening his pace, then lagging back, 
without any apparent reason. Saturn was 
far away, on a distant part of his orbit. 
There seemed no cause whatever to explain 
these irregularities in the career of Uranus ; 
yet that a cause did really exist astro- 
nomers could not doubt. And the conviction 
dawned that this cause—this power, or 
influence, or constraining foree—must, in 
all probability, proceed from another yet more 
distant planet, lying far beyond Uranus. 
They thought the matter over, and quietly 
calculated whereabouts such a planet must 
be to influence Uranus thus, at that parti- 
cular time. Then they turned their tele- 
scopes in the direction where it seemed 
likely that an unknown planet might exist. 
And there, sure enough, far out in space, 
they found the disturbing influence, in the 
shape of another world, till then unknown, 
and now named Neptune. 

So, in this story of the worlds and their 
mutual influence, may be seen a singularly 
vivid picture of the influence which man 
exerts upon man, woman upon woman, 
child upon child; knowingly or unknow- 
ingly, and either for good or for evil; but 
exerted always, exerted steadily and con- 
tinuously and necessarily, in degrees differing 
only according to nearness of position, and 
according to the greater or less weight of 
mind and character in each individual. 





“THE TRAVAIL OF HIS SOUL.” 


SHORT SUNDAY EVENING TALKS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By THE REV. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 
FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘Lord, alittle band and lowly.” 
Lesson: Luke xxii. 39—44. 
Text: ‘*The travail of his soul.” 


E read in one of the prophets about | 
Jesus seeing ‘the travail of his 
soul.” Now let us see, in the first place, | 
what travail of soul is. It is a kind of 
desire—a longing. You know what it is to. 
have a desire for something. No child is | 
wholly without one. You feel one on the | 
evening you go to bed with the promise that 
if it’s fine to-morrow you shall go for a trip | 
into the country, or to see some grand sight | 
of which you have dreamed. With all your | 
heart you long for the morning, and for it | 
to be fine when it comes. 
‘But longing like that is not travail of soul. | 


private rowing boat. That was glorious! 
Without a moment’s delay we made for it, 
and, having unfastened it from the post 
it was chained to, we got into it for a 
row. I was the first to enter it. My com- 
panion followed. There was no one by to 
teach us caution, and neither of us had too 
much of that. We were young and inex- 
perienced about everything, especially about 
boats and their management. We knew how 
to play at cricket, and could do our sums, 
and were like most boys not thoughtful 
enough to understand new circumstances, 
and went straight at what we wanted. We 
had careless moods; and one of these moods 
was on us now. 

I thrust the boat off with an oar as my 
friend leaped from the shore. At the push, 
the boat went swifter and farther than I had 


Yet it is the slender beginning of it. Travail | reckoned, and the foot which was coming 
of soul is that grown to be something deeper, | after it, catching its edge, tilted it and 
more serious, more awful. When I was a_ Slipped off it, and the boy fell into the water. 
schoolboy I went with a sehoolfellow to| Such was the shock to the boat that I had 


spend a day at a farmhouse. The farm was | 
by the basin of a canal. A basin of a canal 

is a place in it where the canal widens out | 
into a great sheet of water with a wide road | 
all round it, to which boats come to be | 
unloaded of their corn and coal into carts, | 
to be taken away to the coal yards and corn | 
mills where they are wanted. Some of them | 
are very large; all of them are rather deep. 

They are large and small. This one by the 

farm was asmall one. It was at the end 

of a little branch of the main canal to meet 

the wants of a large village. There were 

not always canal-boats in it. At this 

time there were none there. The crane 

stood unused on the side of it, and nobody 

was about. 

The farm sloped down to this water 
sharply from the tops of a bank where there 
was @ hedge. When we had watched the 
men at the winnowing machine, and had 
seen the horses, and cows, and pigs, and 
everything else about the place, just before 
we were to go away we found a hole in the | 
hedge on the top of the high bank by the | 
canal, and getting through it, we went down | 
the slope to the water to have a look at that; 
and at anything that might turn up. We 
simply wanted to gratify our curiosity and to 
while away time. It seemed a silent and 
dull place, till suddenly we spied a little | 





nearly followed him ; but I kept my feet, and 
the bitterest anguish was on me in a minute. 
My friend was drowning ! 

By the touch of the slipping foot the 
moving boat had been sent right to the other 
side of the basin. I can now hear and feel 
the bang of it against the coping. By the 
bang I was again nearly upset into the water. 
The boat rebounded into the middle. Just 
at the moment when it reached there, my 
friend had come to the surface with the 
deadliest look in his face lever saw. He 
gasped and struggled, and at the stern of 
the boat I caught hold of him. I think by 
this time I was crying; I could not tell 
whether he was too: his face was running 
down with water. I put his hands on to the 
boat’s stern, I drew him nearer; I lay down 
full length on the boat’s bottom and placed 
my arms underneath his arms and gripped 
him with clasped hands behind, leaning out 
over the end of the boat, and crying for 
help. 

I can fancy myself there, though it is nearly 
forty years ago. I can see the grey square 
stones that walled the basin. I can hear 
the little hollow chink of the ripples of the 
wind-blown water against the boat. I can 
feel the dread that the boat would tilt end 
up and throw us both into the water. I can 
see the clear, deep bottom. 
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The farmer’s men up in the yard near 
were making too much noise with their 
winnowing machine to hear the little breath- 
less ery of a boy whose chest was pressed in 
hard against the edge of the board of a boat, 
weighted with another boy in the water 
clutching him. 

And oh! the silence. ‘‘ Help!” I cried. 
“*O, come ; we’re drowning ! ”’ 

Nothing could be heard but the soft, 
distant ‘“‘hum-hum-hum” of a winnowing 
machine. 

I could not lift my comrade. I could not 
move myself or the boat. I could not make 
folks hear. My arms were locked round the 
boy and I felt slipping. What would I give for 
somebody to come! Nothing in my pocket 
could comfort me, nothing in my home; 
nothing in the world but somebody to come. 
I could not bear the thought of death in 
that way. Yet death was there, quite 
close. 

Neither of us could swim; the place was 
deep, and I could make nobody hear. And 
the water was cold. It was far on in 
the year. How long we remained so, I 
cannot tell, Inever knew. But through it 
all I had but one desire, one deep, wretched 
longing, one great anguish. I wanted no 
one to teach me what bruised, broken- 
hearted, devouring desire was. Who would 
come and save my friend? If I unlocked 
my grasp of him, he would sink and drown. 
If I continued longer to grasp him, we should 
both drown. Would anybody come! I 
felt it all in a helpless boy’s vague, blind 


way. 

And I loved my comrade. We had been 
about each other always, at school, at 
games. He was a delicate boy and in a 
way my charge. We were, too, to go home 
in a week. It was near Christmas. Yet 
there he was sucking me down. 

I had lost heart, and voice, and hope, and 
was crying tears of despair, when a man 
appeared on the scene. 

‘‘ Hallo, youngsters,” he cried in sur- 
prise and anger, using some vile words 
besides. 

As he caught sight of us, he came hurrying 
up, and getting a boat-hook—a long, light 
pole with a hook at the end of it, he caught 
the prow of the boat which was the nearest to 
the land, up out of the water in the air, and 
slowly dragged it and us to the shore, where 
with more abusive language he lifted us in 
his iron grip on to the land. 

Then we were safe. I suppose we looked 
into his face with great gratitude and awe, 





for when he had got us out he spoke no more 
coarse language, and was calm and quiet. All 
he said was : ‘‘ You’d better go somewhere and 
get dry.” I fancy I see him now. He had 
a dark and evil countenance, and a short 
pipe in his mouth. He was a boatman, and 
had with him an ill-looking lame white 
horse. 

I don’t think we gave him anything. We 
probably had nothing he would have cared 
for, to give him. We were grateful to him, but 
we did not like him. We went softly and 
ashamed away, leaving the boat fastened 
just where we had landed; and, turning into 
our friends at the farm, were dried and 
warmed, and went back in an hour or so to 
our school, with a scene in our memories 
never to be forgotten. 

How boys may lose their lives by indiscre- 
tion! Think of that! 

But that is not really what I want you to 
think about, though it is worth very much 
thought, for your own sakes, for your 
parents’ sakes, and for your friends’. So 
pray don’t forget it. 

What I want you just now to do is to get 
at what is meant by “travail of soul.’’ See 
first, that it isa kind of desire. Secondly, 
that it is a desire which fills, and consumes, 
and absorbs the soul. 

A soul has room for many desires. It 

may have as many as a dozen at once, and 
not know exactly which of them all it would 
like the most. But anything worth calling 
travail of soul—that wholly and absolutely 
fills and masters it. While that lasts there 
is no room for anything else. It is a 
tyranny, a bondage. It is your life; for the 
time, you can think of nothing else. Nothing 
either in earth, or sea, or sky is of any avail 
to your heart but the one thing it travails for. 
You do not want food; you do not want sleep, 
or ease, or friends, or honour, or wealth. All 
things are horrible in exchange for it. You 
cannot think of them. People who have never 
known it can never understand it. The 
whole world is in it. That is travail of 
soul. 
I knew it those horrible moments, lying 
in that tilting boat, with my boy friend 
clutched in my arms, the deep clear water 
below me, as my whole being cried out for 
help. 

I want you to think of that feeling of 
mine as a way of getting at the feeling of 
the great heart of Jesus swelling with but 
one desire, one passion, one burning, all- 
mastering, all-absorbing want—your eternal 
joy. That is the travail of His soul. 
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SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Jesus when He left the sky.” 
Lesson: Mark vii. 31—37. 


Text: ‘‘ Jesus went healing all sickness.” 


You have some idea now of what is meant 
by “ travail of soul.”” Now let us see what it 
was in Jesus. It isa sad thing that it is the 
fashion of this world not to trouble itself 
about bettering the lot of miserable men or 
ennobling the bad and the base. But Jesus 
was not of this world ; was, indeed, wholly 
unlike it. He was of the better and nobler 
world above, and His mind was always and 
wholly and lovingly set on making the bitter- 
ness of men’s lives sweet, and helping the 
sinful to be good. Itis a glorious thing to see 
the way in which He went about doing good ; 
but the sight becomes still more glorious to 
see, knowing that in Him we clearly and 
truly see the spirit of that world where God 
reigns, as clearly and truly as we see the 
blue sky and the white, fleecy clouds 
mirrored in the still, deep pool when we 
stand to look into it on a fine July noon. 

No knowledge is such grand knowledge 
for us to have as this, because, above all 
things besides, we need to know what God 
is. Of what sort of disposition is He ? How 
does He feel towards you and me, and 
towards all men? Has He any desires for 
us? What are His desires? And when the 
answer comes to us, saying, ‘‘ Look at Jesus ; 
follow Him through His earthly life; God 
was in Christ,”” we need no longer anxiously 
wonder or ignorantly fear. We come thus 
to knowledge, and may ever after hope and 
pray in Him. 

Now let us see what are those wants, and 
desires, and longings of His for men. Let 
us think first of men’s spoilt bodies, and see 
what His heart desires for them. You know 
that there are deaf people in the world. Well, 
His longing is that there be none deaf. 

You remember one day when Jesus 
walked quietly along, they brought to Him 
a deaf man, a man who could not hear his 
own mother’s voice, nor his friends’, nor the 
songs of birds, nor the sound of the gurgling 
and splashing water of fountains, nor the 
soft cooing of the turtle-doves in the woods, 
nor the laughter of children, nor the sound 
of the harp. Men were not made to be like 
that. Most people pass by such sights, 
scarcely seeing them. What is a deaf man, 
more or less, tothem? He awakens no feel- 
ing. But not so was it with Jesus. Seeing the 
man and hearing what was the matter with 
him, He sobbed and lifted up His eyes to 





heaven, and prayed to the God whose heart 
His own was like to give Him one pleasure 
that day. 

Jesus had many sorrows: He was called 
the Man of Sorrows. So many things grieved 
Him which took so very, very long to change. 
The hearts and ways of men were hard, and 
ugly, and painful to Him, and bitter was it 
to Him to see how little they cared to have 
them made better, and how very slow they 
were to improve. But there were some things 
that pained Him which He could change, and 
at once, and which people liked to be changed 
at once, and this poor deaf man’s state was 
one of these. He prayed the Father, and 
the Father pleased Him; and He opened 
the deaf ears to hear. To do things like 
this was a delight to Jesus. I do not think 
He could have lived so long as three years 
in His great weary mission of love to men if 
He had not had power given Him to make at 
least some sad things right at once. It was 
the food, the little He could have there and 
then, for the hunger of this grand love- 
hungry soul. 

It is only a beautiful character which can 
have all its sorrows for others’ wants, and 
can be glad and satisfied only when those 
wants are all met and are wants no more, 
but all fulness of joy. 

So it was with Jesus. You remember, 
too, how one day a poor beggar was sitting 
by the wayside, and he was blind. Hecould 
not see the lovely deep blue of the sky, nor 
the fields white to harvest, nor the wild 
lilies growing in the grass, nor his children’s 
smiles, nor the fair peace-giving moon, nor 
the twinkling stars. He could not see the 
red lights kindled in the clouds around the 
setting sun, nor the quiet level break of day. 
Poor man! He said, ‘“‘ bring him hither to 
Me,” and they brought him to Jesus. 

And Jesus opened those blind eyes 

To see the pretty fields and skies. 
Jesus was in such utter love with men like 
this poor man, that it was all joy to Him to 
make them glad. It was His one beautiful 
way of making Himself glad. 

You remember how many times He did 
lovely things to those who were sick and 
confined to their bed, shut away from the 
beautiful sights and sounds around them. 
The trees were growing, and the long grass 
waved in the wind, and the white doves 
fluttered about the roofs of the houses, and 
man and beast went their way in the roads 
between the cornfields and vineyards, 
and the shepherds led their flocks. The 
sick could both see and hear and enjoy it all 
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if they could only be well and get out of doors. 
But there they lay in their dark little room, 
nisht and day, with only pain for com- 
panion, and helpless friends to nurse : ‘‘ And 
He healed them all.” 

There is unspeakable beauty in the great 
heart of Jesus turned into such words. One 
man lives to make the steam-engine drag 
people along railways—he turns his heart 
into that ; another lives to make electricity 
dart messages along telegraph wires—he 
turns his soul into that. But Jesus, He 
lived to ‘‘ heal them all!” He turned His 
soul into people’s health, and freedom, and 
joy. 
Did you ever feel sad as you stood beside 
2 little friend moaning in pain on his bed ? 
Did you ever wish so much that you were a 
doctor, a very clever one, that you might 
make your little friend well? I remember 
going as a little boy to see a schoolfellow 
who had burned his face in an explosion 
of gunpowder, with which he had been 
playmg. He lay in pain upon his bed. 
When they gently lifted the cotton wool 
which covered it over, and I saw that poor 
face of his, I cried. 1t was my little friend 
Charley! In that boy-sorrow of mine at 
my friend’s sores I felt in me some little of 
what Jesus felt in Him when He saw the 
sight of the sad, sick people—men, women, 
and children—around Him. It was all pain 
to Him; but He did not think of the pain it 
was to Himself. We may sliut our hearts to 
other people’s pains, and so get rid of all 
feeling for them; but Jesus did not—would 
not, could not, do so. He carried people’s 
sickness and their sorrows too. He ‘ took” 
them, it is said. Of love and sympathy He 
took them and suffered them too, till their 
sufferers were well. ‘He healed them all.” 

So we see the Great Heart’s desire. It 
was to take away the sorrows and the 
sufferings of men. 

But what is still better, that great 
sympathy of His longed, too, to take away 
the cause of these things.’ For a shepherd 
to bind up a torn limb of ‘his sheep is good ; 
but for him to destroy the savage beasts that 
tear it is better; and to do both is best of 
all. So Jesus would not only heal the sick 
and open the ears and eyes of the deaf and 
the blind, He would also destroy the sin 
which makes such things and brings such 
miseries. He is ‘the good shepherd ’’ who 
not only binds up the torn limb, but gives 
His life to get and destroy out of the land 
the wolves that tear it. 

Selfishness was His wolf. 
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Selfishness 





uses God’s gocd wifts and disobeys the God 
who gives them; lives in a world where 
everybody’s happiness depends on everybody 
else being kind, and yet is unkind and cares 
nothing at all for the consequences of its 
unkindness. So the sight of selfishness 
was far more painful to Him than the 
sight of blindness and deafness, and even of 
sorrow and sickness. It was unlovelier than 
leprosy. And it was harder, too, to heal. 
So He travailed in soul to remove selfishness 
from men. So anguished was He by the 
action and commonness of this absolutely 
cruel and ugly thing that at times He seemed 
forgetful of every other sad thing. 

You remember His story of the man who 
went up to the temple to pray, to whom the 
thought that he was not as bad as that other 
man that was praying there at the same 
time was a selfish pleasure. His pain at 
the knowledge of such men was kindled 
into angry indignation. They were called 
Pharisees. 

Another story He told was of another 
man who went up to the Temple to do duty 
there, a Levite, who had no time, because 
he had no heart, to stop and attend toa man 
who had been knocked down, robbed, and 
left, aching and bleeding, by the roadside. 
He was going to “divine service” as he 
thought. To Jesus his service was not 
divine, it was hateful and abominable. If 
we want to see divine service we must look 
to the life and waysof Jesus. ‘* Behold my 
servant,’ says God. ‘Those beautiful werds, 
divine service, are translated into a life lived 
among men, with intense sensibility to 
men’s sorrow, and pain, and want, and a 
ready hand and a great heart ever ready to 
heal and to help it all. 

Such was the travail of soul of Jesus. It 
was for others’ good. It was spoken in 
prayer at night alone. It was worked out 
into action and conduct in the day, and was 
for all, and towards all He met. 

Think of Him much, and ever think of 
Him so. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘ Jesus loves me, this I know.” 
Lesson: Luke x. 25—37. 

Text: ‘‘ His visage was so marred, more than any man.” 

Dw you ever ask yourself why it was that 
Jesus did not enjoy life and the world, like 
the lover of sunshine, and fields, and flowers, 
and birds, and children that He was? He 
did take pleasure ; He found content even 
in the twitter of a bird; He drank peace 
from the little face of a field flower, and 
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gained blessedness from playing children, 
and a baby folded in His arms. Yet was it 
all spoilt to Him; He went among it all in 
such constant pain for people. He was so 
occupied always with their sorrows, and the 
wrongs they did'to one another, that without 
ceasing He tried and longed to make them 
all good and kind. It was this that so 
absorbed all His thoughts and love that He 
was never free enough, He never could 
be free enough to take in all the blissful life 
the lovely fields and sky were made to give. 

Had He cared no more for His fellow-men 
than that Levite we have just read about 
cared for his; had He been too occupied 
with earning His living at the bench or at 
the Temple; had self been the single aim 
before Him, He could have gone His way as 
careless as anybody else. Or had all the 
people He saw been good and happy, and on 
their peaceful way to God and heaven, that 
face of His would have been bright as the 
morning sunrise. But because He went 
about so loving people who were: some sick, 
and some sorrowing, and some frightfully 
sinful too; and because that was always 
with Him, and the single hope before Him 
was of making them all well, and good, and 
blessed, His heart became a burden to Him. 

Let us think awhile of how this strong 
love and grand resolve ‘‘so marred ”’ His 
kind face. 

What pains the heart, and puts care and 
woe on the faces of men is that they love 
somebody who is in pain and care. You 
remember that Syro-Phenician woman whose 
little daughter was dreadfully ill with an 
evil spirit. The poor girl was out of her 
mind, and did all sorts of distressing things 
and made sounds in her cryings out that 
broke the heart of those that heard them. 
Her laugh even was dreadful to hear. 

What kind of a face do you think that 
poor child’s mother had when she came and 
fell at the feet of Jesus and besought Him 
to cast out the evil spirit? Had her little 
one only loved to run, and play, and dance, 
and laugh merrily in the street like her little 
brown-skinned, happy neighbours, that 
mother’s face would have been proud and 
bright as day. Her child had, perhaps, once 
gone with them all to play; but since this 
had come upon her she had played no more. 
And do you think that as that mother 
went looking for Jesus, and lifted her face 
up to Him in prayer, that it was proud with 
a mother’s joy? You know that it was not : 
that was not possible. It was full of the 


misery of the painful sights she had seen, and 





the distressing sounds she had heard, about 


which she had so often cried bitterly in the 
night in her bed. She could not help it 
being so, because she so loved her unhappy 
child,—the marks of those tears of hers, and 
of her child’s never.to-be-forgotten cries 
were in it. It was marred more than the 
face of any other woman in all that town 
where she lived, more than any in the crowd 
through which she pressed to get at Jesus’ 
feet; because, more far than all other 
women besides, she loved that moaning child. 
And that love crumpled, and wrinkled, and 
paled her face with anguish. 

Again, do you not remember, too, that 
miserable father whom Jesus met one day in 
the country at the bottom of a hill as He 
came down, who, looking up into His face, 
cried out to Him, ‘‘ Master, I beseech Thee, 
look upon my son, for he is mine only child!” 

The poor boy was dreadfully ill. He some- 
times rushed at the fire and burnt himself. 
He would have burnt himself to death if he 
had not been watched. Sometimes he went 
out to the water and plunged into it. He 
would have been drowned if he had not been 
followed. Sometimes he struck his hands 
and head against the wall, and bruised him- 
self. Such was this poor man’s only child. 
How do you think that that face of his 
looked as he cried to Jesus, ‘‘ Have compas- 
sion, and help us’”’? Is it possible to be a 
father of a boy so ill, and to love him, and 
yet to look happy? Only the people 
who neither knew nor cared about the 
poor little man could carry a bright face, 
could even see bright air while he suffered 
so. Everyone who loved him, and thought 
about him, even only a little, must have 
looked at least rather grave and sad for his 
sake. But one who loved him and thought 
about him without ceasing, as a father of an 
only child, who had lain on his pillow at 
night awake, crying hot stinging tears about 
him, must have been graver, and sadder, and 
more anguished than them all. Such a heart 
could never leave the face alone. Its pain 
rises into wrinkles on the brow and dark rings 
round the eyes. It was a face pinched with 
love-hunger and burnt up with love-thirst. 
It was marred more than all the men’s faces 
which looked that day on Jesus. 

And how do you think the face of that 
widow woman looked as she walked after the 
body of her son, her only son, as they 
carried him from her desolate house to the 
graveyard at Nain? Jesus was taking a 
walk with His friends when they met the 
small and sad procession. Could any mother: 
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go to lay her son for ever in the tomb 
and not weep as if she would weep her life 
away, especially if she had no husband, and 
this son was her only son? She might 
believe that her boy was in heaven; but, 
all the same, as she went staggering on, 
leaning on the arm of a friend, her head 
bent to the ground from which she could 
no how look up, her poor face would be 
pale and crumpled and wet with unspeak- 
able grief. Her life was desolate, and so 
was all her face. 

It is not that love wants to be sombre and 
sad and wretched. Least of all is the melan- 
choly of it put on, as black clothes are 
put on; but God has made it so that if those 
we deeply love are dead, or are even hurt, or 
have anything the matter with them that we 
dread, we must grieve—and the face cannot 
refuse to show it. If all is well with the 
loved ones whom we love, peace and joy and 
brightness move and shine in us; and in its 
own way, the face shows it. 

Do you not then see what marred the face 
of that mother, that father, that widow ? 
It was love that did it, great love, in great 
pain for the loved one. So wasit with Jesus. 
His great love was in great pain and grief, 
because of all His loved ones. Such was 
the force of His love. It might have pal- 
pitated with joy. It was weary with pain, 
for all He saw and loved cried out to Him 
for compassion and help. His face was 
marred more than any man’s, because He 
loved more than any man. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘ Now the day is over.” 
Lesson: Rev. xxi. 1—4. 
Text: ‘‘He shall see of the travail of His soul and 
shall be satisfied.” 

Test words refer to Jesus, ‘‘ He shall be 
satisfied.”” When you know what it is that 
He longs for, it is the grandest thing in the 
world to know that He shall see it and be 
satisfied. 

You must never think of Jesus as being 
dissatisfied. That is a very shallow and 
wretched state of mind. He is unsatisfied 
and will be so till everybody in the world is 
healthy, and happy, and good. 

There are many little people, very little 
people, as well as big people, who know 
what it is to be unsatisfied. 

In a small town in Yorkshire, now many 
years ago, a little boy had lost his mother. 
She was not dead, but she was ill and had 
been taken away in a carriage down the 
street, and round the corner and halfway 





down it, and away along a road that led to 
another small town, miles away. It was 
thought that change of air would do her 
good. 

It was well doubtless for her; but as for 
her little boy, it was torture to him. Boy 
and mother had lived together ever since he 
was born. He was four years old. He 
wandered about the house, from room to 
room, it was all desolate. He was put to 
bed by his nurse, who seemed a stranger 
now. Bed was frightful. They had taken 
away his mother! Sleep got hold of him 
for the night and relieved him of his trouble; 
but in the morning the house and everybody 
was misery to him. ‘They set him his 
porridge, he did not want it. His father 
kissed and comforted him; he did not feel 
the kiss, he could not take the comfort. 
Where had they taken his mother? He was 
told where; he was told why; he was told 
that she would soon be home again. He 
scarcely heard them; he was always thinking 
of that carriage that had gone down the 
street, taking his mother away. 

They sent him into his playroom; he 
languidly opened the door and went in. It 
had often resounded with the gaiety and noise 
of his mirth. There were pretty toys in it, 
and small tools, and there was a big toy 
horse in it, covered with real skin of a horse, 
and with saddle and bridle on it. This was 
just the place, and he was just the boy for 
fun; but all was misery now, Suddenly he 
opened the door again and went out along 
the passage to the bedroom at the other side 
of the house. It looked along the street 
down which that carriage with his mother in 
it had gone. He went to the window, and 
getting behind the looking-glass on the 
dressing-table, he stood silent and alone and 
gazed eagerly down the street. It was an 
hour and she had not come yet. They had 
said she would come “soon.” It was very, 
very long. 

Sick of watching vainly, he at length went 
for his cap, let himself out at the door and 
went down the street to that corner where 
he had seen the last of the carriage with his 
mother in it as it turned into the road for 
the distant town. He stood awhile and 
watched for its coming. But it did not 
come, some carts went by, but they were 
nothing. He could wait for it no longer. 
He would go to meet it. Nobody noticed 
the little figure with the eager troubled face 
as it trudged along the street of the town. 
It was lined with people and cattle. It was 
market day. He would ordinarily have been 
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frightened at the big horns he saw. But 
he scarcely saw them now. They were only 
something to get past. After a mile or so he 
was in the country between the high stone 
walls that hedged in the king’s high 
road. 

If the folks at home had had any idea how 
the sight would have rooted itself in the 
child’s mind, they would not have let him 
stand at the door to wave his little farewells 
to the pale kind face till the carriage had 
turned and was out of sight. It had seemed 
to be calling him ever since to follow his 
mother and pointing him the way. He had 
been thinking of it all the long hours of the 
day after it had gone, and up till he fell 
asleep, and every moment since he awoke, 
and he was thinking of it now. 

On he trudged till his brave little legs 
began to be weary. How far it was to the 
carriage! He sat down to cry—there were 
sheep and lambs bleating in the fields. He 
loved sheep and lambs, but he had no heart 
for them now. Here were pretty common 
flowers growing by the road-side all around 
him. He liked a handful of flowers; but they 
looked pretty, and tempted in vain. He was 
dreaming and wondering what he would do 
to find his mother. It would all have been 
beautiful if she had been there. Where had 
they taken her? He had had no idea that 
the world was so large and that roads were 
so long. Some farmers passed in their gigs. 
Some servants drove their cattle to the 
market in the town. ‘They cast a passing 
glance at the little figure on the road. 

He was tired and hungry, for he was only 
four years old, and had come two miles, and 
had had little breakfast. But his heart had 
not failed. He got up and set off again, not 
home, but after that carriage. Would it 
come ? 

A carriage was coming. Would that be 
it? He stood a little aside to look if his 
mother was in it. It was not her carriage. 
Hers was black ; this was yellow, and had 
four horses in it. Hers, he thought, had 
two. The coachman shook his whip at him, 
and said something about being “‘ run over ”’; 
but he did not see the whip nor hear the 
words. He was absorbed in thoughts of the 
carriage. The little boy only sighed and 
walked on. 

He came to the toll-bar. ‘‘ Heaven bless 
you, my little darling! where are you 
going?” the collector exclaimed, as he stood 


. at his door. Afraid that the man might 


stop him, he did not speak, but ran past and 
began to cry. 





He was by this time very miserable and 
very tired; but the thought of finding his 
mother put life into him, and his little legs 
plodded wearily on till he sat down again 
and fell asleep. When he awoke he was in 
his father’s arms. A passing man had picked 
him up and carried him sleeping to the toll- 
gate, where the man learnt which way the 
child had come; and, as he was on his way to 
the market, he carried the child on, feeling 
sure that somebody would be coming, as 
somebody was. He had not gone far before 
he met an anxious, eager man. It was the 
little wanderer’s father. 

The child woke up as he was transferred 
into his father’s arms. At the sight of his 
father’s face, and the thought that he was 
being taken back home, he said never a word. 
He shivered a little, his head fell upon his 
father’s neck, and he cried as if he would 
cry his heart away. Arrived at home they 
took off his dusty little shoes and clothes, 
made him some warm drink, and put him to 
bed and kissed him. The little man awoke. 
But she did not come. Day after day, year 
after year, he awoke till manhood, but he 
never saw his mother again. She died in 
that town she had gone to, and was buried 
there. She had for ever vanished from his 
sight when that carriage had taken her away. 
The travail of his little soul was never 
satisfied, and as long as that travail lasted, 
it spoilt his home, his food, his play, his 
life, his world. So was it with Jesus, 
for little children know some little of the 
heart of Jesus. 

But notice two things. Notice first, that 
that boy in time got used to being without his 
mother; but Jesus gets used to nothing. 
He is ‘‘the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever”; and the misery the sick, and blind, 
and deaf, and sinful cause Him will cause 
Him the same till there are no such things 
left in the world. 

Heaven even canuot be heaven to Jesus 
till heaven is in everybody and everybody is 
in heaven. Do you not remember the story 
of that schoolfellow and myself in the boat ? 
Cannot you understand how, whilst 1 was 
travailing in soul with that great want for 
my friend—somebody to come—it spoilt 
everything to me, and must spoil it till I 
was satisfied ? 

Then the second thing to notice is that 
the travail of His soul shall be satisfied. 
The little boy in search of his lost mother 
was not satisfied, but the travail of Jesus’ 
soul shall be. Then will all be pure and 
blessed. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 


THE SCOTCH HERETICS. 

TH E excitement caused by the impeachment of 

Dr. Dods and Dr. Bruce for heresy rather grows 
than lessens, but it is very uncertain whether 
either of the cases will ever come on for formal 
hearing. Neither of the Professors is at all 
inclined to admit the justice or accuracy of the 
charges. Each has put forward a defence and 
explanation of his position which seems to have 
removed a large amount of suspicion and mis- 
understanding. Dr. Dods is the more outspoken. 
Without a faith in the Divinity of Christ—which 
it is alleged he rejects—he asserts that he has no 
religion and no God, and his own tendency, as he 
very truly says, has ever been to lay such stress 
on the Divinity of our Lord as to throw into the 
background the revelation of the Father. He 
believes in the Inspiration of Scripture, he tells 
us, with his whole heart, and with reference to 
the Atonement he can find nothing in the 


Confession of Faith inconsistent either with what | 


he has thought or with what he has written ; but 
the doctrine is one with many sides and phases of 
truth, and he claims full liberty to dwell, now on 
one, now on another. The whole letter is full of 
an earnestness and a force that come straight from 
the heart and go straight to the heart ; no wonder 
that it has delighted and reassured many who 
were doubtful and perplexed. The defence whiclt 
Dr. Bruce made before the Presbytery, though 
(different in kind, is extremely powerful, and has 
not been without effect. It is already clear that 
his accusers have handled his book, the one point 
of attack, with singular recklessness, and that 
they have been not able or not careful to 
distinguish between the opinions which the writer 
maintains and the theories which he is criticising. 
Those who may be inclined to condemn in haste 
would do well to review the evidence once more. 
Nor should it be forgotten that the apologist, who 
stands on disputed ground in the forefront of the 
battle, holds a position of special difficulty and 
special danger, and that he has a supreme claim 
on our patience, our sympathy, and our trust. 
To attack these leaders and champions of ours 
from behind is as foolish and as cruel as if the 
main body of an army in the field were to shoot 
their advanced guard in sudden panic lest they 
should go over to the foe. 


BOYS’ BRIGADES. 

A few injudicious sentences in a speech of Lord 
Wolseley, who is one of the bravest but not the 
wisest of men, have encouraged a very unfair and 
ungenerous attack on the Boys’ Brigades estab- 
lished in many parts of Scotland and England. 
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It is alleged that the sole result, if not the object, 
of these associations is to turn our lads into 
soldiers, and to make them apostles of war for 
war's sake ; to fill the camp instead of the church. 
It is not denied that the Brigades are schools of 
obedience, but they teach the unquestioning and 
instinctive obedience of the soldier, we are told, 
which is rather evil than good. To reason in this 
way is to overlook one most important fact, that 
the military discipline is not the only, or even 
the most powerful influence brought to bear upon 


| the young fellows thus gathered together, for 


the organisation is led and controlled by men 
who would be the very last to foster the love 
of strife or the worship of force, and are bent 
upon making those under their guidance not only 
brave, and strong, and obedient, but upright, 


| sober, truthful, and pure as well, seeking to 





train them in the duties of the citizen and the 
habits of the Christian. It is possible that a few 
may find their way from the Brigades into the 
army; but even if this should occur, it is surely 
better to take our recruits from the Sunday 
School than from the public house or the prison. 
So long as we need an army to defend our country 
and our colonies, let us hope that the Christian 
soldier, the grand type of which our history 
boasts such splendid examples, shall ever fix its 
tone and type. 


A NONCONFORMIST CONGRESS. 

A proposal, which originated with the Rev. J. 
Guinness Rogers, that the Free Churches of 
England should meet not only separately but in 
united congress, has already been welcomed with 
a considerable amount of favour. At present 
indeed the precise objects to be attained by such 
a gathering have not been defined with any pre- 
cision ; but in so faras it might promote brotherly 
intercourse between the ministers of the various 
churches, it could not fail todo good. And we 
surely might hope for results even more precious 
than this. If Christian leaders and workers 
belonging to various sections of the Church could 
be brought more closely together, if they could 
more vividly realise that the sacred cause in which 
they are labouring is the same, that they are all 
alike servants of the same Master, a year would 
not pass before they set themselves in solemn 
earnest to deal with the appalling waste of power 
which is now going on not only in country dis- 
tricts, but even in towns, and we should no longer 
see half a-dozen chapels struggling vainly to exist 
where there is barely room for two or three. The 
resources of Christ’s followers would be turned 
into the fields which are now almost neglected, 
and the temptation to encroach on the ground 
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already occupied by others would be resolutely 
and vigorously checked. In highly organised 
schemes, such as that suggested by the venerable 
Dr. McCosh, we have but little faith. Whatever 
might have been possible at an earlier stage, it is 
too late now to map out and divide the whole 
domain of Christian enterprise anew. A new 
spirit of sympathy and consideration will do all 
that we need without destroying and re-casting 
the framework. 
BOYS versus GIRLS. 

The faithful few who still believe in their hearts 
that education is unprofitable, and even peri- 
lous for girls have been wonderfully encouraged 
by the result of the last examination for scholar- 
ships held by the London School Board. As a 
rule, when the girls beat the boys, they are com- 
pelled to plead that the girls devote too much 
time to their books and neglect other duties of 
greater importance ; but on this occasion, at any 
rate, they can take up a position more satisfactory 
to themselves, and assert that when it comes to a 
fair fight on even terms the boys will inevitably 
win. In this examination the girls fared badly. 
In all, 337 candidates were entered—213 boys and 
124 girls—and only two girls secured places among 
the first fifteen. At every point all along the 
line they were hopelessly beaten, and out of the 
124 only 22 obtained more than one-third of the 
maximum total of marks, the greater number not 
obtaining even one-fifth. The result seems deci- 
sive ; but those who have had the largest amount 
of practical experience in examinations will be the 
most unwilling to decide the controversy on the 
issue of a single experiment. The examination 
balance is delicate and easily affected. Bad air, a 
room that is too hot or too cold, will at once tell 
on the standard of the work; and it has happened 
that a competition has been decided by the fact 
that in the interval between two papers a good 
bowl of hot soup was served out to candidates in 
one room, while those in the next were left to go 
without. There are always details of this kind 
to be taken into account, and they must not be 
forgotten. But in this special case, one question 
of another kind suggests itself at once. These 
children, both boys and girls, had been at school 
before. What had been the average attendance 
of the two sexes respectively before the examina- 
tion? How often, to put the case plainly, had the 
girls been kept at home to mind the baby, to scrub 
the floor, or to see to the cooking, while the boys 
had been properly sent off to school? Compari- 
sons are useless unless chances are equal. 


AN EXTENSION OF THE PENNY POST. 

If Imperial Federation is at present an im- 
practicable dream, the same cannot be said of the 
proposal to establish a penny post between our 
colonies and the mother country. The time 
seems natural and favourable. It is just fifty 
years since our present postal system was estab- 





lished here; a grand extension of this kind 
would be a splendid commemoration of the anni- 
versary, and at the moment the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is fortunate enough to have at his 
command a balance amply large enough to cover 
all possible loss. There is much to be said for 
the plan. To poor people with relations or 
friends abroad the present rates are absolutely 
prohibitive, and they are driven to the shifts and 
expedients for sending news which under the old 
system were known to every humble household 
in Britain. Nor is the grievance an imaginary 
one. Now-a-days people move about the world 
with a new freedom. It is as easy to get to 
Canada or Australia, as it once was for anyone in 
Devonshire or Cumberland to make his way to 
London. The very sea no longer divides; it 
unites ; it is a highway, not a barrier. The per- 
sonal ties which bind us not only to our colonies, 
but to the United States as well, are countless. 
Every day throughout the year, so Mr. Stead tells 
us in his Review of Reviews, £4,000 is sent from 
America and £1,200 from Australia to the old 
folks at home, and, were there no other argument 
for the scheme, that alone ought to have enormous 
force. There is nothing that estranges like 
silence. 
IIl.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
DUELLING IN GERMANY. 

Among ourselves, and among those who speak 
our language in all parts of the world, the duel 
as an institution is so absolutely extinct that it 
is hard to picture to ourselves the days when 
every gentleman carried a sword and on provoca- 
tion was bound in honour to use it. But Europe 
lags behind. Both in France and in Germany, 
and among other nations too, a few hot words 
spoken in haste, an ill-timed jest, or an unman- 
nerly rebuke, may still cut short a noble career, 
darken a life with unavailing regret, and plunge 
a whole family in irreparable sorrow. Happily, 
even there the custom is in its decline, and the 
end will come at last, even if it be slow in com- 
ing. This is clearly shown in the code of instruc- 
tions just issued to commanding officers in the 
German army. Duels arising out of a drunken 
brawl in coffee-house or club-room they are 
ordered to suppress ; drunkenness is not to lead 
to murder. When a man has fought three duels, 
he is not to be allowed to fight again; the career 
of the professional duellist is ended. Noman who 
has a wife and children is to be suffered reck- 
lessly to endanger the life that belongs to others 
as much as to himself. Such a code as this 
strikes at the very root of the evil, and though 
under certain circumstances of malignant slander 
or gross outrage, appeal may still be made not to 
the law but to the sword, such cases are com- 
paratively rare, and the force of public opinion 
will soon grow strong enough to put an end even 
to these exceptions. 
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DIVORCE IN OUR COLONIES. 


A problem of peculiar difficulty confronts us in 
Australia. Two of our most important colonies 
are bent upon modifying the existing law of 
divorce in such a way as to allow greater freedom 
both in separation and re-marriage. With the 
example of the United States before us, it is easy 
to predict the results of such a change. The 
statistics published by Mr. Phelps, the late 
American Minister, will not soon be forgotten. 
He told us of 3,000 Courts possessing the power 
to grant divorce ; granting 35,000 divorces during 
1889, and 328,000 during the last twenty years ; 
transforming and revolutionising the whole 
system of marriage, and encouraging people to 
bind themselves lightly and even recklessly 
because the bond can be so easily broken. Now, 
without touching upon the deeper issues involved 
in the question, without appealing to religious 
principles or to sacramental themes, on the mere 
score of expediency, will not most of us feel the 
position to be one of extreme peril if in the various 
parts of our empire the marriage law is allowed 
to be modified at will in its most 
features? Already the difficulty—even the cruelty 
resulting from the anomalies which now exist, is 
considerable; and if a divorce that cannot be 
obtained in London, or at Cape Town, or at 
Sydney, is conceded without scruple at Adelaide 
or at Melbourne, the case will be more serious 
still. The various parts of our Empire, severed 
as they are in space, are yet so closely knit 
together in all the relationships and interests of 
life, that one section cannot thus separate itself 
from the rest without affecting all the others. If 
one member suffer, all the other members suffer 
with it. 


essential 


GOOD INTENTIONS. 


If the British South African Company act in 
the spirit of the speech which the Duke of Fife 
made at the Mansion House Conference, assem- 
bled to discuss the future of the native races in 
Africa, it will do noble service in sweeping dark- 
ness and cruelty out of the great continent. 
Speaking in his capacity of Vice-President, the 
Duke said that the Company did not consider 
itself merely as a trading association. It had to 
think of civilization as well as of commerce ; to 
endeavour to raise the people out of their degrada 
tion and misery as well as to make large profits. 
Its Charter pledges it to use its power to suppress 
slavery in all its forms, and to restrict the traffic 
in spirits among the natives. There will be a hard 
battle, as the directors well know, with the Arab 
slave dealers, and with the vast horde of traders 
who have a direct interest in prolonging the reign 
of violence and vice which now devastates the 
land on all sides. But as the country is opened 





up, as communication develops, deeds which are 
now done in secret with none to hinder will 
become impossible. There is no such cure for 
evils of that kind as publicity. The Company 
starts with the best intentions, and it will be the 
duty of all at home who care for the future of 
Africa to see that it istrue to its mission. and that 
it shall receive all the aid which the nation can 
give in carrying out its plans of beneficence. 


A VERY PATERNAL GOVERNMENT. 


Human nature is very much the same all the 
world over, and some irresistible impulse seems 
to drive men to spend lavishly and extravagantly 
on mere ceremony. In England, at any rate 
among certain classes, the most expensive thing a 
person can do is to die; in India it is to get 
married. From the moment of betrothal, presents 
pour forth in a perpetual rain, and even after all 
the rites are over the stream is still reluctant to 
cease. A wedding in a poor Indian family is 
often an absolute disaster; it means ruin; the 
resources of the household are drained dry; the 
income is mortgaged, and the household remains 
in the clutches of the money-lender for years 
after. Recognising the evil, the Bombay govern- 
ment, with more courage than wisdom, have 
endeavoured to suppress it by law. A scheme has 
been drawn up, applying in the first instance to a 
single district, which fixes the maximum expense 
that may legally be incurred at each stage of the 
proceedings, limiting the value of the customary 
presents made to friends and relations on both 
sides, determining not only the number of dinner 
parties that may be given by the bride’s family, 
but even the number of the guests, and adding a 
number of other restrictions ludicrous in their 
precision. If the scheme, or anything like it, 
should actually become law, it would add a new 
terror to marriage, for at every point it would be 
easy to incur severe penalties in unconscious 
innocence. And, seriously, is such a method 
either prudent or efficient? All sumptuary 
legislation tends inevitably to failure. It is 
impossible to ensure that the law shall be duly 
carried out, and every breach brings it into 
contempt. And, further, the true and only way to 
check extravagance is not by imposing pains and 
penalties, but by encouraging and rewarding 
thrift. 


JUDICIAL TORTURE IN CHINA. 


The barriers between the Eastern and Western 
worlds are wavering ; in some places they have 
already given way. Our language, our literature, 
and even our customs have been pouring in a 
flood into India and Japan; and though China 
still holds out against the foreign influence, if any 
scheme for the construction of railroads on any 
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large scale should be actually carried out, the 
same tide will sweep over large parts of the 
Empire also. But though Europeans may settle 
in the country for purposes of trade and commerce, 
so long as the present state of things continues, 
and torture is still arecognised part of the ordinary 
legal procedure, Europeans will never consent to 
accept the jurisdiction of native courts, or to 
submit to the decisions of native judges. Judicial 
cruelty has indeed abated ; but Mr. R. S. Gundry’s 
article in the Fortnightly Review vividly describes 
the horrible fate which awaits those who in any 
capacity may happen to come into contact with 
Chinese law. The bamboo is applied unsparingly ; 
the ankle-bones or the fingers are compressed in a 
machine which inflicts exquisite pain ; others are 
compelled to carry a heavy arrangement of wood, 
so devised as to throw all its weight on the most 
sensitive part of the neck and throat. Witnesses 
are tortured to induce them to tell the truth; 
criminals to compel them to confess their guilt ; 
for no sentence is carried out till confession has 
heen made. In some instances, where the charge 
has proved false, the accuser too has met with the 
same fate, and all those concerned in the case have 
been done to death impartially in the torture 
chamber. Of course, as Mr. Gundry points out, 
though it may be galling to the pride of Chinese 
statesmen, like the Marquess Tseng, to see 
foreigners withdrawn from the ordinary law, no 
intercourse on terms of equality is possible till 
this dark stain on the civilisation of the Empire 
has been wiped away. 


IIIl.—_THE MISSION FIELD. 

THE UPLIFTING POWER OF CHRISTIANITY. 

It is a great thing in all missionary work to win 
the chiefs, and especially to win them while young, 
before their characters are formed, and while their 
career is still before them. The account which 
Mr. F. C. Selous, the great hunter and explorer, 
has given of the work and influence of Khame, the 
chief of the Bakilahari, shows how the power of 
one such man, who has been under Christian train- 
ing from his youth, can raise the level of a whole 
people. A generation ayo, he reminds us, these 
Bakilahari were a savage, wild, wandering race, 
without a fixed home, just struggling for exist- 
ence, leading a life of bitter and grinding hard- 
ships from the cradle to the grave, joyless, soul- 
less animals, hoping nothing, but fearing much, 
ever at the mercy both of man and brute. But 
Khame induced them to settle under his rule. He 
taught them to grow corn; they now possess an 
abundant stock of cattle. The old days of famine 
have passed away, and the tribe, rising from the 
depths of barbarism, is now becoming a prosperous 
pastoral people. The editor of the London Mis- 
sionary Chronicle, quoting the account from the 
Cape Times, justly adds that Khame’s philan- 





thropy is the direct result of his Christianity. But 
for that force transforming and ennobling his 
whole life, he would in all probability have been 
but little better than his fellows. It is to the 
teacher sent by Moffat a generation ago, and to 
the missionaries who have followed in his foot- 
steps and continued his work, that the change is 
really due. They laid the foundation. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 


SIR EDWARD BAINES, 


‘* He was one of those pure and lofty souls that 
keep the life of a nation green,” wrote James 
Macdonell of William MeCombie, and the same 
may be said with equal truth of Edward Baines. 
He inherited great influence, and added to it year 
by year, ever exerting it with wisdom and cour- 
age. As manager and chief proprietor of the 
most important newspaper in Yorkshire, he so 
used his power that he not only kept it free from 
the vices which beset and disfigure too much of 
our journalism, but made it one of the greatest 
forces in the land for the advance of virtue and 
freedom. His was indeed a remarkable career, 
not only in its duration, but in the amount of 
work crowded into it and in the variety of service 
which he was able to render to his town and his 
country. He was the oldest journalist in Europe 
and saw a political and a social revolution 
pass before him. He was present as a young 
reporter at the massacre at Peterloo; he was 
still a journalist when household franchise was 
extended to the counties, and the long struggle 
for the suffrage practically came to an end. He 
was in the truest sense a Reformer before the 
Reformation; one of the very first to move in the 
cause of education, opposed to a State-aided 
system, but leading the way in practical initiative 
—founding schools, establishing Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutes, and organising a system of village libraries, 
which has taken deep root and thrown out 
branches in all directions; an apostle of Free 
Trade before Cobden and Bright had entered on 
their great crusade; and a champion of temper- 
ance in the days when it was hated and ridiculed. 
It would be difficult to mention a single cause of 
political, social, or moral reform with which he 
was not more or less closely associated, and which 
he did not serve in his paper or in Parliament. 
His worth and his ability were recognised by foes 
and friends alike. One of his most prominent 
political opponents says that in him Leeds has 
lost one of the first citizens that the town has had 
during the last half-century, and a few years ago 
Mr. Gladstone paid a splendid tribute to the 
single-minded devotion, the courage of purpose, 
and the perfect integrity which ever adorned his 
public and private life. 
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REX RAYNOR, ARTIST. 
By SILAS K. HOCKING. 


AvtHor oF “Her Benny,” “ For ApicaiL,” “ REaL Grit,” “‘TREGEAGLES HEAD,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER VIII.—FOREBODINGS. 


No haughty gesture marks his gait, 
No pompous tone his word, 
No studied attitude is seen, 
No _ nonsense heard ; 
He'll suit his bearing to the hour, 
Laugh, listen, learn, or teach ; 
With joyous freedom in his mirth, 
And candour in his speech. 
Eliza Cook. 
EX did not go to Beechlawn on the follow- 
ing night though he was impatient to 
know his fate. It was the night for meeting 
his young men, and so strong had become 
his conviction of duty in relation to this 
matter that he would noi let it stand aside 
for any other consideration. 





He had commenced with a very small | 
class at the Mechanics’ Institute, and with | 


no very clear ideas in his mind of what 
he might accomplish. He had plenty of 
time at his disposal, and if he could do any 
little good in the world he had a feeling that 
he ought to make the attempt, and so he 
started with half-a-dozen mere lads in his 
class, with the intention of taking them 
through a course of natural history. 

But the interest grew wonderfully. His 
black-board lessons became the talk of the 
town. His class-room, in a few months, 
was crowded out and an adjournment was 
made to the lecture room; and even this, 
on special nights, became crowded to its 
utmost capacity. 

For the winter in question he had made 
arrangements to give a series of lectures 
on such subjects as thrift, recreation, read- 
ing, health, ventilation, the morning tub, 
and many other kindred topics. 

His own interest had deepened and inten- 
sified as time had gone on, until now it was 
one of the chief pleasures of his life to meet 
his young men, as he termed them, though 
many of them were old enough to be his 
father. 

He had prepared his first lecture with 
great care. Indeed, he had mapped out the 
whole series; and for months had been 
gathering materials for their completion. 
He little dreamed that the work begun so 
auspiciously would end in the manner it was 
destined to do. But events were ripening 
which cast no shadows before, and he went 
on from day to day recking not of what 
was coming. 


It was with very mixed feelings he wended | 


xIX—21 





his way to the lecture hall that evening. 
He was full of enthusiasm for his subject, 
and yet nervous to a degree that was most 
unusual with him. He had not the smallest 
desire to shirk his work, and yet all the 
while his thoughts were straying from it. 

He had been awakened suddenly to the 
fact that Evelyn May, whom he had known 
so long and had looked upon almost as 
a sister, was more than any sister could 
ever be. That she was, in fact, the very 
light of his eyes and the hope of his life. 
But with this awaking had come the fear, 
which had haunted him ever since, and 
refused to be shaken off, that the discovery 
had come too late, and that she had given 
her love to another. 

If Stuart Leslie loved her he could not 
wonder, for who could be long in Evelyn 
May’s company without loving her? If she 
loved him, he had to confess to himself 
there could be no cause of surprise. And 
yet the thought was torture to him. She 
had grown so unconsciously and yet so 
completely into his life, that the bare idea 
of becoming to her as a stranger and seeing 
another claim her as his own was maddening. 

He battled with the feeling as best he 
could, but the fear was ever present with 
him. He saw the possibility that while 
he was doing his best to enlighten his young 
men on the question of thrift, the vicar’s son 
might be at Beechlawn urging his suit. But 
there was no fibre of cowardice in Rex’s 
heart, and with a manful effort he threw 
himself into his work, and after awhile 
forgot everything else in the subject he had 
come to discuss. 

The gathering was a success in every 
sense of the word. Rex’s social position 
of itself was enough to secure him a res- 
pectful bearing. But much more than that, 
he was respected, nay, beloved, by all who 
came to listen to him. Then there was a 
charm about his manner—an easy grace of 
speech—that was sure to win attention, 
while to crown all he was master of his 
subject, and marshalled his arguments in a 
way that carried conviction at every point. 

Few things are more contagious than the 
enthusiasm of a crowded meeting. Rex 
came under its spell at the very beginning. 
In the very first sentence he caught the 
attention of his audience, and he held it to 
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the end. While they, charmed by his 
oratory, yielded to its magnetism at once, 
and were swayed by it like a cornfield by a 
summer’s breeze. How he could invest 
what they termed ‘‘ dry subjects” with so 
much living interest, was always a puzzle to 
them. Arguments, anecdotes, and illus- 
trations were so skilfully interwoven, that 
the address seemed like a piece of Mosaic, 
full of gay colours, yet blending in perfect 
harmony. 

Rex did not stay to listen to the com- 
pliments which his auditors were eager to 
pay him. He retired by a side door and 
made his way slowly homeward, and then 
locked himself in his den till bedtime. 
During all next day he was restless and ill 
at ease. He had resolved to know his fate 
before he slept, and yet, as the day waned, 
he almost feared to know. 

Directly the bank closed at three o’clock 
he started for Barwich, and just as the day 
was closing he left Elmwood and made his 
way in the direction of Beechlawn. The 
residence of Mrs. May was beautifully 
situated, and surrounded by extensive and 
well-kept grounds. 

Rex walked at a rapid rate until the 
house came into sight, then he slackened 
his pace and once or twice came to a dead 
halt as though undecided whether to go 
farther or not; but if so, his hesitancy was 
not of any long duration. 

During the day he had tried to frame a 
speech that should pave the way to the 
avowal he was wishful to make. Yet 
somehow every form of words seemed 
stilted and theatrical, and he could hit 
upon nothing that just suited his taste, 
or would express one half of what was in 
his heart: and so at length he came to the 
conclusion that he would trust to the 
chapter of accidents and say what came 
readiest at the time. Yet the nearer he got 
to the house the more difficult seemed the 
task he had set himself. The last day or 
two had changed everything. How often 
he had raced up that well-kept drive with 
all the freedom of a school boy, and had 
plunged into the house as though it were 
hisown home. Much, it must be confessed, to 
the astonishment of old Thompson the butler, 
who had very strict notions of propriety. 

Now, however, he was approaching the 
house as though he were a stranger and 
not at all sure of a welcome. He seemed 
to have suddenly realised that Evelyn was 
a@ woman and he a man, and that the old 
days of unrestrained freedom had passed 





away for ever, and, on the whole, the dis- 
covery was not a very pleasant one. 
However sweet it was to love, the fear that 
his love was not reciprocated seemed far to 
outweigh the pleasure. 

At length he paused and drew a long 
breath. The carriage drive had wound 
round in front of the drawing-room windows, 
and he found himself staring into that 
handsome apartment after a fashion he 
would have deemed rude in anyone else. 
But at the moment he was completely self- 
forgetting. The picture he saw just 
charmed his artist’s eye besides setting his 
heart throbbing wildly. 

Outside it was dark enough by this; but 
within, the blinds had not been drawn, nor 
had the lamps been lighted. But in the 
large old-fashioned grate a wood fire was 
crackling, and lighting up the room with a 
soft warm glow, and decorating the polished 
furniture with long streaks of vermillion. 

Before the fire on a low chair sat Evelyn, 
her hands clasped round her knees, her 
eyes fixed intently upon the grate. On her 
strong, pure face the firelight flickered and 
played, and danced in the liquid depths of 
her lustrous eyes. 

Truly she was no longer a girl. Rex felt 
that, as he gazed at her, in a way he had 
never felt it before. Her beautiful hair was 
twisted in a shining coil at the top of her 
head, her well-rounded figure stood out in 
clear relief in the soft warm light. She 
had always been beautiful in Rex’s eyes, 
but he thought she never looked so beautiful 
as now. 

How long he stood there he never knew. 
It might have been only a few seconds or it 
might have been many minutes. He 
remembered wondering what she was 
thinking about, she sat so still and with 
such a far-away look in her eyes. Could 
it be possible she was thinking of him, or 
did the vicar’s son fill her heart and 
monopolise all her dreams ? 

He started at length as a low wail of 
Autumn wind stole slowly through the 
trees and died softly away in the distance. 

‘How rude I am,” he said to himself. 
“If she knew I had been staring at her 
in this way she might never forgive me,” 
and he smiled a little, then added, ‘if she 
does not want to be looked at she should 
have the blinds drawn.” 

And with this reflection he mounted 
the door-steps and rang the bell. 

A moment later Thompson appeared and 
ushered him into the hall. 
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‘“‘“Mrs. May is engaged at present,” 
Thompson explained; “but Miss Evelyn 
is about somewhere.” 

“Yes, she is in the drawing-room,” 
Rex said quickly; ‘‘1 saw her through the 
window as I passed. 

‘Perhaps you will go to her,” said 
Thompson, for Rex and Evelyn were still 
only boy and girl in his eyes. 

“Thank you, I will,” said Rex, and 
Thompson prepared to lead the way. 

“You need not trouble, Thompson,” 
he said with a laugh, “I think I know 
the way.” 

‘Well, yes, I think you do,” said the 
old man, while Rex made his way with 
beating heart in the direction of the 
drawing-room. 

On reaching the door he paused for a 
moment and drew a long breath, then 
raising his hand he knocked gently on one 
of the panels. 

‘*Come in,” was the answer in a sweet 
musical voice that thrilled his heart like a 
psalm, and grasping the handle he pushed 
open the door and entered. 

Evelyn was still seated, but when she 
saw who her visitor was she rose from her 
chair in a moment, and came to meet him 
with extended hand. 

‘“‘ What, Rex?” she said in a tone of 
surprise, perhaps of disappointment; ‘I 
thought perhaps it—that is, I hardly 
expected you. Your visits have been so few 
and far between of late.” 

Rex’s heart sank. ‘It was not me she 
expected, but another,” he said to himself, 
‘‘and she is disappointed he has not come.”’ 
But he controlled his feelings by a manful 
effort, and answered some common-place 
about being very much occupied. 

“Yes, I know you must be very busy,”’ 
she said with a smile, ‘‘so I suppose we 
must forgive you. But won’t you take a 
seat while I ring for lights?” 

He would have prevented her if he could. 
He would rather have talked to her in the 
firelight. But there was no help for it now. 
So he threw himself into an easy chair and 
waited with as much patience as he could 
command for his opportunity to come. 


CHAPTER I[X.—DISCOURAGEMENT, 


Our doubts are traitors, 
And make us lose the good we oft might win, 
By fearing to attempt.—Shakespeare, 
‘‘Mamma is engaged just at present,” 
Evelyn said, as she made a circuit of the 
room and straightened an antimacassar here 





and there; ‘‘ but I do not think she will 
be long.” 

‘Oh, it is quite right,”’ said Rex lightly; 
‘‘ but the truth is I came across chiefly to 
have a little chat with you.” 

“With me?” she questioned, raising 
her eyebrows slightly. 

‘‘ Why not ?”’ he asked. 

‘¢Oh, I know of no reason at all,” she 
said, with a little laugh. ‘‘ Only you have 
not favoured us with much of your company 
of late.” 

‘“‘That is true,’ he answered a little bit 
uneasily. ‘But I have often wanted to 
come all the same.”’ 

** Are you always so very busy then?” 
she asked a little bit gravely. 

‘““No, not always,” he answered. 
‘While you were away in Scotland I had 
little or nothing to do, and had you been at 
home I should probably have worn out my 
welcome.”’ 

*T don’t think you need entertain any 
fears on that score,” she said, with a slight 
blush. “You know you are always 
welcome at Beechlawn.”’ 

“Thank you, Evelyn,” and then he 
suddenly relapsed into silence. He wanted 
to say more, and yet, somehow, the words 
would not come. He felt every moment as 
if his task were growing more and more 
difficult. She seemed so utterly un- 
suspicious, that he shrank from shocking 
her with his avowal. Besides, she sat so 
far away from him, that it seemed almost 
ridiculous to try to make love across a room. 
And yet the precious opportunity was 
slipping away and he did not know when 
he might get another. 

‘‘T hear you had a splendid audience last 
night,” Evelyn said at length, breaking the 
awkward silence. 

‘“« Yes,” he said slowly, and with seeming 
effort ; ‘‘ the place was full.”’ 

“The people are loud in their praise of 
your lecture,’’ she said, after a little hesita- 
tion. 

«‘ Indeed,”’ he answered. 

‘“‘T should very much liked to have heard 
it,” she went on; ‘‘ but I could not get 
away very well.” 

‘“You had company?” he questioned. 
The words were out before he had time to 
consider them. 

She blushed slightly and looked uncom- 
fortable ; perhaps she felt the question was 
a rude one. But she answered readily 
enough : “No, not company exactly. Mr. 
Stuart Leslie was here, that was all.” 
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“Oh, indeed,’’ he said shortly; ‘I saw 
him with you also the night before last ”’ ; 
he was feeling desperate, so he spoke 
hurriedly and incautiously. 

“Yes, he was with me the evening before 
last,’’ she answered, with a touch of hauteur 
in her tone. 

Rex bit his lip, he felt that he was not 
advancing his cause in the least, if any- 
thing he was retarding it. 

‘‘T meant to have run across the evening 
before last,’ he said hurriedly; ‘“ but I 
feared I might be intruding.” 

‘Which, under the circumstances, was 
considerate of you,’’ she answered, with 
mild sarcasm, for she could not help feeling 
that he had taken up the position of 
censor, and she would let him see that she 
resented it. 

“Come now, Evelyn,” he said, with a 
little laugh, while he shifted uneasily in his 
chair; ‘‘ don't let us misunderstand each 


. other.” 


‘I should be sorry to be misunderstood, 
and especially by you,” she said, with a ring 
of sincerity in her voice. 

Rex’s face brightened for a moment, and 
then fell. What did she mean he wondered. 
Did she wish him to understand that Stuart 
Leslie had a perfect right to be in her 
company, or did she wish him to understand 
that their meeting was purely an accident ? 

‘‘T have always made a confidant of you, 
Evelyn,” he said at length; ‘you have 
seemed like a sister to me nearly ever since 
I can remember.” 

‘Yes, I know,” she answered, her eyes 
brightening; ‘“‘ and I hope you will not 
depose me, or ever think of me in any other 
light.” 

Was she warning him off dangerous 
ground? He bit his lip again, while a 
puzzled expression came into hiseyes. She 
was certainly not giving him any encourage- 
ment. Indeed, he began to fear she guessed 
his mission and was trying to prevent his 
avowal. But he was resolved not to be put 
off with mere hints. He would know the 
truth if possible. 

‘‘ There is no fear of my deposing you,”’ he 
said at length; ‘‘no one else can ever take 
your place.” 

“Not even Julia?’ she said with a 
laugh. 

“ Not even Julia,” he said gravely, and he 
drew his chair closer to hers. ‘ But I have 
discovered lately, Evelyn, that brotherly 
regard may grow into something very 
different.”’ 








Her eyes fell and all the colour wentin a 
moment from her face. 

‘“‘T have come to-night on purpose to tell 
you,” he began, “ that you are 4 

But he did not finish the sentence. At 
that moment a knock came to the door, 
followed by the entrance of Mr. Stuart 
Leslie. The vicar’s son came forward with 
the air of a man who felt perfectly at home, 
and who was quite sure of his footing. 

Rex bit his lip with savage energy, while 
Evelyn rose with a soft blush suffusing her 
neck and face, and went quickly forward to 
receive her guest. 

Stuart greeted Rex with effusion. ‘Glad 
to see you, pon my word,” he said. ‘Had 
quite an ovation last night, I hear; allow me 
to congratulate you. Should have come 
myself, but was—ah—more pleasantly 
engaged shall I say ? ha, ha!” 

Rex felt that he would like to punch his 
head. ‘‘ Impudent puppy,” he said to him- 
self; ‘‘he deserves to be throttled.’”’ But 
he kept his hands tightly clenched and held 
his tongue. But to stay longer at Beech- 
lawn wasout of thequestion. He had received 
his answer, he thought, in unmistakable 
language, and the sooner he left the house 
the better for his own peace of mind. 

Evelyn pressed him to stay longer, 
assuring him that her mother must be dis- 
engaged directly. 

‘‘T came to see you,” he said as she came 
with him into the hall; ‘‘ to see you only. 
I have seen you, but to stay longer now 
would be to intrude.” 

‘Rex, you talk in riddles, 
pained tones. 

‘Do 1?” he said, growing very white. 
‘* Never mind, you will understand me some 
day’’; and without saying ‘‘good-night ’’ he 
hurriedly left her side and a moment later 
the door had closed behind him. 

All the way home he walked like one in a 
dream. He never remembered a single step 
of the way. One thought absorbed every 
other—Evelyn May was lost to him. Until 
far into the night he paced his den with long 
and rapid strides, and when utterly exhausted 
crept into bed and fell into a heavy dream- 
ful slumber. 

The following day was among the most 
wretched he had ever experienced. All the 
hope had been taken out of his work, all the 
brightness out of his life. He never knew 
how much Evelyn May was to him till now 
he had lost her. He found himself con- 
stantly dreaming over bygone days, picturing 
to himself the blissful hours they had spent 
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together rambling over the sunlit hills or 
loitering in the shady woods. He could 
not understand how he had been so long in 
arriving at the truth that he loved Evelyn 
May. It seemed to him now that he had 
loved her always; that there had never 
been a time when she was not more to him 
than anyone else. 

The day being Saturday the bank closed 
at noon, and by ten minutes past that hour 
he was on his way to Barwich. After lunch 
he shut himself in his own room and tried 
to work on a half-finished picture, for the 
day was fine and the light good; but he 
gave up the attempt after a few minutes. 
Somehow the interest had gone out of every- 
thing, and there was no heart left in him 
for work. 

“IT had better try to walk off this rest- 
lessness,”’ he said to himself, throwing down 
his pallette and brushes ; ‘‘a ramble in the 
plantation will do me good. Perhaps I can 
make a study of the trees in their autumn 
brown and bareness,”’ and thrusting a sketch 
book into his pocket he stole quietly down 
the broad stairs and out of the house. 

As usual he made for the paddock and 
climbed the fence, and was soon in the field 
which adjoined the wood. A few minutes’ 
brisk walking and he had reached the stiles 
so redolent of memories of the past. But 
he did not linger. Leaping lightly over it 
he struck up through the wood at a brisk 
walk, and did not pause till he had reached 
the summit of the hill. Here he turned 
round and looked back the way he had 
come, then struck off at right angles across 
the carpet of yellow leaves. 

The afternoon was wonderfully still. The 
trees stood up motionless and bare, the 
delicate tracery of their branches standing 
out in clear relief against a pale blue sky. 
On the leaf-covered sward the sunlight lay 
in faint yellow patches, the wind was hushed 
and still. 

Rex’s footsteps crunching on the yellow 
leaves startled the squirrels here and there, 
and once a weazel went scuttering across 
his path, but no other sounds awoke the 
silent depths of the wood. 

A few minutes’ brisk walking and he had 
reached the boundary where the ground fell 
away suddenly into the valley below. There 
had been a small landslip some years 
previously, and a rail fence had been carried 
round the edge of the aclivity, mainly for 
the protection of cattle. 

Against this rail Rex planted himself and 
turned his face to the wood. Several mag- 





nificent elms grew near the spot, and he 
pulled his sketch book out of his pocket and 
began to make a drawing of one of the trees. 

Suddenly, and without warning, the rail 
gave way beneath his weight, and he fell 
backward and headlong down the slope. 
The collapse of the rotten rail was so sudden 
that he had no time to save himself or even 
to clutch at a tree root in his fall. 

In a moment he lay doubled up and 
almost hidden in the mass of brambles and 
bracken that covered the debris at the foot 
of the slope ; his right leg was bent under 
him, the knee dislocated, his body tightly 
wedged between two large splinters of rock. 

For a moment he lay motionless, stunned 
and half unconscious; but the pain from his 
knee quickly restored his faculties, and he 
made a frantic effort to rise, but he might 
as well have attempted to root up the tree 
he had been trying to sketch. 

‘Good heavens,” he moaned, ‘‘ must I lie 
here and die ?’”’ and he struggled again to 
free himself, but in vain. He was as help- 
less as if his hands and feet had been 
locked in steel. 

“Oh, this is cruel,” he moaned bitterly. 
“T shall die like a rat ina hole unless 
someone comes to my rescue; but who is 
likely to find me here?”’ 

Then he shouted at the top of his voice: 
‘“‘ Help, help!’ and listened eagerly for an 
answering call; but the only sound that 
greeted his ears was the occasional peck of 
a bird and the low murmur of the stream 
in the valley below. 

After awhile the pain from his knee 
became intolerable. He almost screamed 
with agony. But there came no answer to 
his cry, nor hope of deliverance from any 
direction. And still the minutes sped on, 
and the pale autumnal sun dipped lower 
and lower towards the horizon. Upon his 
forehead a cold perspiration stood in big 
drops, and over his eyes a mist was 
gathering as though night was coming on 
apace. He tried again to rise, but yielded 
with a groan, then all grew dark and still. 


CHAPTER X.--WAS IT A DREAM ? 


And dreams in their development have breath, 
And tears, and torture, and the touch of joy ; 
They leave a weight upon our waking thoughts, 
They take a weight from off our waking toils ; 
They do divide our being ; they become 
A portion of ourselves as of our time, 
And look like heralds of eternity. 

Byron. 


Wuen Rex recovered consciousness the 
afternoon was drawing rapidly to a close. 
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The sun had disappeared in a pale yellow 
haze, and all over the valley and up the hill 
sides a grey mist was rising, saturating 
everything with its moisture, and creeping 
lazily before the faint evening breeze. 
There was, however, no mist over his mind 
or memory. The events of the afternoon 
came back to him in a moment vivid and 
clear. And yet he had a feeling as though 
something had happened of which he had 
no exact knowledge. Between that first 
complete loss of consciousness and now 
there had been a brief space when his mind 
was not altogether a blank. Either he had 
had a dream or someone had come to him. 
He drew his hand slowly across his eyes 
and tried to recall the circumstance. 

Everything else was clear enough to him. 
The ramble in the wood, the pencil strokes 
on his sketch book, the sudden giving way 
of the rail, the fall among the brambles 
and stones, the frantic efforts he made to 
raise himself, the despairing calls for help, 
the numbness that at length crept over him, 
and then oblivion. Up to that point 
everything was clear to him, there was no 
mist upon his memory, no shadow upon 
his brain. 

But after that? Between that swoon 
and the present awakening something had 
happened. Was it a dream he wondered ? 
If so it was strangely like reality. He 
thought he lay there jammed between the 
rocks, wondering in a confused kind of way 
what had happened to him; that suddenly 
there fell upon his ears the sound of foot- 
steps accompanied by the noise of falling 
stones, as someone clambered hurriedly down 
the steep slope ; that a moment later a voice 
sweet as music fell upon his ear—* Rex, 
Rex, what is the matter?” then a soft 
hand was laid upon his brow, and—and— 
surely it must be a dream—warm lips were 
pressed upon his own. He thought he 
struggled again to raise himself and speak, 
and that gentle hands were placed under his 
head, and an effort made to lift him out 
of his uncomfortable position—then all 
became a blank once more. 

‘‘Tt must be all a dream,” he reflected ; 
“‘a sweet, beautiful dream, but nothing 
more than that. If Evelyn had found me 
here she would have stayed with me, even 
though she loves another.” 

And a spasm of pain swept over his hand- 
some face. ‘ Yes, she would not have left 


me,” he went on; “‘ but stay—-—” and he 
reached out his hands, then turned his head 
and looked eagerly round him. 





“I have either been moved or I have 
moved myself,” he said with a gasp. ‘‘ The 
splinter of rock that was on my right has 
been rolled away. Is it possible that in 
a sudden accession of strength I could have 
pushed it from me unconsciously ?. I hardly 
think so, and yet would she have the 
power ?”’ and he closed his eyes again and 
tried to think. 

“« One thing is certain,” he went on after 
a pause; ‘‘ I am not lying in the frightfully 
uncomfortable position I was in at first,” 
and he made an effort to sit up; but the 
pain from his knee cut short the attempt 
and he lay back again with a groan. 

The more he reflected, however, the more 
he became convinced that someone had 
discovered him. But was that someone 
Evelyn? And if Evelyn, could it be really 
true that she had pressed her warm lips upon 
his own, and spoken words that fell with a 
sound of strange endearment upon his 
ears ? 

If he could only think so life would 
become beautiful again and labour a joy. 
But the hope was too sweet to be cherished. 
Evelyn May was not for him. 

At this point his reflections were cut short 
by the sound of voices in the wood above 
him, and a moment or two later half-a-dozen 
faces appeared at the edge of the slope. 
Then a voice, which he quickly recognised 
as Evelyn’s, came from a little distance 
away. 

‘‘That is the place. He lies just below 
among the bracken and brambles.” 

Rex’s heart gave a great bound. His 
dream, if not wholly, was partly true. 
Evelyn had come to him, and, finding 
herself powerless to aid, had gone off into 
the town for help, and now she had come 
back again to show the way. 

‘Oh, Evelyn, Evelyn,” he murmured, 
and his eyes grew moist at the thought, “I 
owe my life to you.” 

What followed after that he could never 
very distinctly remember. There was a con- 
fused murmur of voices and scramble of 
feet, a feeling as though he was being torn 
to pieces by giant hands, and then a period 
of sweet forgetfulness. Then came a faint 
memory of being on the march, and a 
horribly confused idea that he was lying in 
his coffin and that this was his funeral, then 
once more oblivion. 

When he opened his eyes again it was 
broad day. The morning sun was shining 
brightly into his room, and under the eaves 
the sparrows were chirping feebly. By his 
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bedside stood Dr. Moffat looking careworn 
and anxious. 

‘Hullo, doctor,” he said cheerfully ; 
‘‘ what’s up?” 

In a moment the doctor’s face lit up with 
a broad smile. 

“T’m up,” he said. 
up all night, in fact.” 
quietly at his own joke. 

It was Rex’s turn to be serious now. He 
did not need the doctor to tell him he was 
ill. He ached all over and was as helpless 
as a child. 

‘‘T don’t think I’m very well, doctor,’ he 
said at length, bringing out the words 
slowly and with evident effort. 

‘‘No, you are not very well,” said the 
doctor, ‘‘ not very well; but you must keep 
quiet and not excite yourself. You’ve had 
a slight accident, you know. But don’t 
worry yourself about it ; it might have been 
worse. Yes, yes, it might have been 
worse.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember,” he said slowly 
and with knitted brows. ‘‘I was leaning 
against the railing above the landslip trying 
to sketch a tree. I like to see trees properly 
drawn, doctor.” 

“« Yes, yes, but never mind that now. I 
know all about it. Your business now is to 
get better—to get better!” 

‘‘T think trees have a distinct individu- 
ality as well as human faces,’’ went on Rex, 
as though he did not heed the doctor’s 
words. 

“ Yes, yes, very likely; but don’t trouble 
about trees now,” persisted the doctor. 

‘‘T fear I’ve lost my sketch-book though,” 
Rex went on with provoking pertinacity, 
“But perhaps she found it. 1 wonder if 
she did”; his voice died away into a 
whisper, while a smile that was full of hope 
stole over his face. 

He did not attempt to speak again, and 
after a few minutes Dr. Moffat quietly left 
the room. Later in the day a trained nurse 
arrived from Liverpool, and then began long 
weeks of weariness and pain. 

Mr. Brown came to see him every three 
or four days, but he made his visits as_ brief 
as possible ; the young man and the old had 
nothing in common, and neither desired the 
other’s company. When Jonas did call, he 
always seemed preoccupied and ill at 
ease. 

Ever since his marriage with Mrs. Rudd 
he had grown steadily more irritable and 
more reckless. The old habit of carefulness 
had almost entirely disappeared. Under 


“Yes, I’m up; been 
And he laughed 





his wife’s influence he had become—to all 
appearance at least—utterly indifferent as 
to what was spent or what was saved. 
There were no more heated discussions 
about carefulness and economy. The 
servants in their terse way said: ‘‘ Every- 
thing at Elmwood was high and go.” 
Extravagance was the order of the day. 

Mrs. Brown and the two J.’s were in a 
chronic state of high spirits. They enter- 
tained to their hearts’ content, and 
“managed ’’ Elmwood in their own way 
and Mr. Brown into the bargain. 

Rex saw nothing of either Mrs. Brown or 
her daughters. Sometimes a polite enquiry 
would be sent: ‘Mrs. Brown’s respects 
and she wishes to know how Master Rex is 
to-day’; but she never condescended to 
visit him herself. 

Rex was not at all sorry. Yet occasion- 
ally a feeling of intense loneliness stole over 
him. He seemed without a relation in the 
world, and his home at present was to him 
but a better sort of hospital. 

Dr. Moffat was kind, so was the nurse. 
But no hand of love was ever laid upon his 
brow, no soft caress lightened the burden of 
his pain. But for thoughts of Evelyn he 
would have grown melancholy. She—to 
his imagination—was ever present, and day 
by day he lay with closed eyes dreaming of 
her. 

Sometimes he chided himself for his folly, 
said that he was preparing for himself a 
bitter awakening; but all the same she filled 
his heart, and in the main he was content to 
think of her alone. 

So the tedious days and weeks dragged 
slowly on. He tried his best to be patient, 
but it was a difficult task. How his heart 
hungered in those long days for a sight of 
Evelyn May. How he kept wondering 
whether or no she cared for him except as a 
friend. 

Then too he worried about his class at the 
Mechanics’ Institute, and chafed and fretted 
because he could not carry on the work he 
had sketched out for himself. Constantly he 
kept saying to himself: “I ought to be 
patient,’ and ‘‘ It is a foolish business to cry 
over spilled milk,’ but with all his philosophy 
he got to be very impatient, and retarded his 
recovery thereby. Yet events were ripen- 
ing all the while, though he had no hand 
in their shaping. He little dreamed 
that the day was so near when he would 
ask the question that lay so heavy upon 
his heart, and when he would get his 
answer. 
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CHAPTER XI.—LOVE SPEAKS OUT. 


It is the most reasonable thing in nature. 
What can we do but love? It is our cup. 
Love is the cross and passion of the heart, . 
Its end—its errand, 

P. J. Bailey. 


Ir wanted but a fortnight to Christmas. 
The day was Wednesday, the hour three 
o’clock in the afternoon. Rex for the third 
time had managed to hobble downstairs, and 
was now seated deep in an easy chair in the 
drawing-room, staring alternately into the 
fire and through the open windows upon the 
wintry scene outside. 

Half-an-hour before some one had come 
into the house, and in the murmur of voices 
in the hall he thought he detected the low 
tones of Evelyn May. He could not be 
certain, and indeed he had to admit to him- 
self that the chances were it was not Evelyn. 
She was not in the habit of visiting at Elm- 
wood. There was no affinity between the 
dressy Misses Rudd and the gentle, sweet- 
voiced Quaker maiden, and Evelyn was too 
sincere to make a pretence of affection where 
none existed. 

Still, the bare possibility of Evelyn being 
in the house filled Rex with an indescribable 
unrest. 

‘‘ I wonder if it is her,” he kept saying to 
himself; ‘‘ and if it be, I wonder if she will 
come andseeme. Andwhynot? We have 
known each other from being children, and 
she is not of the kind that stand much upon 
ceremony. Oh, what an age it seems since 
I saw her last. I would give almost any- 
thing for one glimpse of her sweet, pure 
face,” and he turned from the wintry scene 
he had been contemplating and began to 
stare into the fire. 

Suddenly his heart gave a great bound as 
a knock fell on the door. 

‘Come in!” he said with something like 
@ gasp. 

A moment later the door opened, and 
turning his head he saw Julia with her 
hand still on the door knob. 

‘* Miss May has called to see you, Rex,” 
and with that announcement she made way 
for Evelyn and retreated, closing the door 
behind her. 

Rex started to his feet in a moment, and 
stood holding by his chair, while Evelyn 
slowly advanced to greet him. She seemed 
a little shyer than was her wont, but per- 
haps she felt that the circumstances were 
peculiar, or perhaps——but no, we will not 
suggest a reason. 

‘‘ This is kind of you, Evelyn,” he said as 





he stretched out his hand; and the next 
moment his heart thrilled as the fair soft 
hand pressed his own. 

*‘T am so glad, Rex, to see you downstairs 
again,” Evelyn said, with just a faint sug- 
gestion of a blush upon her neck and face; 
‘‘ you have been a prisoner a long time.” 

‘Tt has seemed a long time to me,” he 
answered. ‘‘I have grown to be very im- 
patient.” 

‘*T do not wonder,” she said. ‘‘ We have 
counted the days since you were at our 
house.” 

‘TI shall be heartily thankful when I am 
able to come again,’’ he said quickly. 

‘‘ Not more thankful than we shall be to 
see you,” she answered; then turned her 
head quickly to hide a blush that suddenly 
mounted to her face. 

‘‘T am well enough in myself,” he said 
after a pause; ‘‘ but these sprained muscles 
seem to require a lot of rest and coaxing.” 
And he tapped his knee playfully. 

‘* It seems funny to see you with a crutch 
by your chair,” she said after a pause. ‘I 
hope you will be able to do without it soon.” 

‘‘T am afraid I shall have to use it for 
some time yet,’ he replied; ‘‘ but I intend 
trying to get out of doors in a day or two.” 

‘You should go for a drive; I am sure 
the fresh air would do you lots of good.” 

“But it’s very cold, isn’t it?” he 
questioned. 

“Yes, it’s cold; but with plenty of wraps 
you will take no harm.” 

‘“‘IT do not know,’ he said, dubiously; 
‘‘T think I shall have to hobble about a bit 
first.” 

‘¢ And when you are able,” she said with 
a laugh, ‘‘ you must hobble to Beechlawn. 
Now I must be going. I am so glad you 
are able to get downstairs again.”’ 

‘Nay, do not go yet,” he said, rising 
again to his feet. ‘Please wait a few 
moments longer. I have so many things I 
want to say to you.” 

“‘To me?” she questioned. 

‘Yes, to you, Evelyn. Why not?” And 
he sat down again. 

“Oh! I do not know,” she answered 
with averted eyes. ‘‘ You used to tell me 
most things, didn’t you?” 

‘**You were my confidant in the years 
gone by, Evelyn,’”’ he said gravely. “I 
think we have grown shy of each other as 
we have grown older.” 

«You see, we cannot always be children,” 
she said archly. 

‘No, I suppose not,” he said slowly, as 
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though considering his answer. ‘I almost 
wish we could sometimes. We keep looking 
forward in the hope of something better, but 
I shall begin to think soon that the earliest 
of life’s stages are the pleasantest.”’ 

“Oh, no! I don’t agree with you in that 
a little bit,’’ she replied quickly. ‘‘ You are 
looking at the gloomy side because you have 
been ill and a prisoner.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps so,” he said musingly. ‘“ But 
it was not of that I wished to speak to you. 
I wanted to thank you in the first place for 
saving my life.” 

‘‘ Who told you, Rex?” she said with 
sudden animation. 

‘‘Why, what does that matter?” he 
answered with:a smile. ‘It’s the truth, 
isn’t it ?”’ 

“‘T believe I was the first to discover 
you, but there is no merit in that.” 

“Did you hear me call?” he asked, 
eager to prolong the interview, and to have 
all the story from her lips. 

‘¢T heard a moan,” she said, ‘ several 
moans, in fact. I was returning from 
Thorbrig, where I had been visiting my old 
people, and, to tell you the truth, I was 
dreadfully frightened. I thought a murder 
had been committed, or something almost 
equally terrible.” 

“* And yet you did not run away, Evelyn.” 

‘¢T believe I started to run,’’ she answered 
with a blush; “but it seemed such a 
cowardly thing, and in broad day too, that 
I stood stock still for several seconds, and 
then another moan from you decided me.”’ 

‘And you came straight to the spot,” 
he questioned. 

‘Quite straight,” she answered; ‘and 
when I saw the broken rail I guessed in a 
moment what had happened.” 

‘‘ And then you rushed off to Barwich for 
help,” he said, looking at her steadily. 

“I got help as soon as I could,” she 
answered, looking uneasy; ‘‘there was 
nothing else I could do.” 

«« But you tried yourself to help me first,” 
he said. 

‘T could do nothing for you, you lay like 
one dead. Indeed, at first I thought you 
were dead.” 

‘«« And yet I heard you come, Evelyn.” 

‘‘ Heard me! ”’ she said, growing suddenl 
pale. ‘ 

‘For a long time I lay unconscious,’’ he 
replied. ‘And then it seems as though I 
had a dream. Someone came to me. I 
heard the noise of falling pebbles as some- 
one clambered down the slope.” 





“‘And what else?” she asked quickly, 
growing if possible paler than before. 

‘‘Ah, Evelyn, that is what I have tried 
to recall over and over again. I thought I 
heard your voice saying, ‘ Rex, what is the 
matter?’ I tried to move, to speak, then 
all became a blank again.” 

Evelyn drew a sigh of relief. 

‘‘Yes, I did come to you,” she said 
after a pause; ‘‘ but all that I could do was 
to get you into a little more comfortable 
position.”’ 

“But for youl should have died,” he 
said slowly. 

“‘Tt has been a pleasure to me to have 
rendered you any service,’ she answered 
with averted eyes. 

‘‘T have only one regret,”’ he said. 

* And that?” 

‘« That the life was not better worth the 
saving.”’ 

‘‘Oh, Rex—,” she began. 

‘‘Nay, do not answer me,” he went on, 
‘for I have much more I want to say to 
you. I have hoped a great deal during the 
last month or two—aye, and despaired a 
great deal also. But I will not trouble you 
with the one or the other till you have 
answered me a single question. I have no 
right to ask it, perhaps, but I cannot help 
myself. The question is this: Are you 
engaged to Stuart Leslie?” 

In a moment she was on her feet ; but 
she did not get angry, for a second or two 
she looked at him steadily, then burst into 
a low peal of laughter. 

““Why, Rex,”’ she said, ‘‘ what can have 
led you to ask such a question ?” 

‘“‘T saw you together,” he muttered. 

‘‘ Well, you and I have been together 
often,” she answered with a laugh. 

“Then he is not your lover?” he 
questioned with a sigh of relief. 

‘¢ Of course he is not,”’ she answered. 

‘Then I will speak,” he said passionately. 
‘‘ Nay, Evelyn, you shall not go till you 
have heard me. You must have guessed 
by this how I love you. I came to tell you 
the last time I was at your house. I should 
have told you only he came and prevented 
me. I loved you then—no words can tell 
how much—but since you saved my life I 
think my love has increased a hundredfold.” 

He had risen to his feet and taken both 
her hands in his. She did not attempt to 
draw them away, and that gave him courage 
to proceed. Her eyes were bent upon the 
floor, he saw her lips tremble. 

“Oh, Evelyn,” he went on, ‘‘ you have 
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become all the world to me, and more than 
all the world. But for the hope of winning 
you I should wish you had left me alone to 
die. I do not ask you to say you love me 
now. I only ask you to give me a word 
of hope; to say you are not altogether 
indifferent to me.” 

‘« Oh, Rex,’’ she said suddenly raising her 
eyes to his; “‘ how can I be indifferent to 
you?” 

‘“‘ Then you do care just a little,” he said, 
his heart giving a great throb of joy. 

‘“‘T care a great deal,” she answered with 
beautiful candour; ‘‘I have always cared 
for you.” 

“My darling,” he murmured; the next 
moment her beautiful head rested upon his 
shoulder, and he was covering her shining 
hair with passionate kisses. 

How long they stood thus neither of them 
knew, but Evelyn drew herself away at 
length, and said with a blush, “‘ Oh, Rex, 
what will people think ?”’ 

‘That I am the luckiest fellow on earth,”’ 
he answered laughing. 

“Nay, no flattery, please,” she said 
placing her hand upon his mouth; and for 
answer he caught her in his arms and 
kissed her. 

Then they grew serious again, while she 
sat on the arm of his chair, her hand firmly 
clasped in his, and for the best part of an 
hour they talked of the past and of the 
future. They had so much to say to each 
other, so many experiences to relate, so 
many plans to discuss. 

Oh, those first moments of courtship! Is 
there bliss on earth half so sweet? The 
wintry day died swiftly over the hills, but 
they did not heed the gathering darkness. 
The two J.’s came more than once to 
the drawing-room door and severely com- 
mented upon the young people’s conduct. 
But Rex and Evelyn were blissfully in- 
different. 

At length, however, the servant came to 
light the lamp, and then Evelyn, with many 
blushes, rushed away, and Rex was left to 
his dreams. 


CHAPTER XII.—LOVE AND DUTY. 


For she hath lived with heart and soul alive 
To all that makes life beautiful and fair ; 
Sweet thoughts, like honey bees, have made their hive 
Of her soft bosom cell, and cluster there. 
Welby. 


Tre next three months of his life Rex 
looked back upon in after years as upon 
a beautiful dream—a dream too sweet 





to last, too blissful to end in anything 
but an abrupt and painful awakening. 
Yet he never regretted having had the 
dream. It was something to be cherished 
in the memory, to be dreamed over 
again a thousand times. For a little 
space his life had been enriched, had been 
made beautiful with peace and hope, and a 
strong pure love. In his desert march he 
had lighted upon a green oasis, where palm 
trees grew and wells overflowed their banks, 
and for three happy months and more he 
had lain in the grateful shadow of the trees, 
listening to the music of the winds and the 
rippling of the streams. 
care in that happy time. He thought the 
desert way was ended, that he had found 
his paradise, and that for the rest of life’s 
journey Love would light the way, and 
loneliness he would know no more. 

Then came the rude awakening. He was 
out in the desert again, and alone. The 
green oasis had vanished, all the joy had 
gone out of his heart, and before him was a 
dark and lonely way leading he knew not 
whither. 

Rex himself could have filled a volume 
with the story of those three months. 
Every day brought some new pleasure as 
well as some pleasant duty. He recovered 
his strength in an incredibly short space of 
time, and by Christmas Eve was able to 
undertake the short journey to Beechlawn, 
where he received a welcome that would have 
satisfied the most exacting lover, and where 
his artistic talent was at once brought into 
requisition in decorating the rooms. 

He was still too lame to do any climbing, 
but he could ‘ boss the rest,’’ as he tersely 
put it. Several London cousins had come 
down to spend Christmas with the Mays, 
girls full of fun and mischief, who made no 
end of sport over Rex’s crutch, but were 
delightful girls all the same. 

Rex felt a little bit shy at first, but in five 
minutes he was quite at home with them, 
and was able to return their banter with 
interest. Mrs. May received him with a 
motherly kiss, and gave him her blessing. 

“You have always seemed like my boy, 
Rex,” she said ; ‘‘ now you are to be my son 
indeed.” 

‘‘And you are to be my mother,” he 
replied, kissing her yet unwrinkled forehead. 

‘“‘ Nothing could have pleased me better, 
Rex,"’ she went on. ‘‘I have known you 
since you were a baby, and I am not afraid 
to trust my little girl’s happiness with you.” 

Rex’s eyes filled. ‘I will do my best to 


He had known no. 
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make her happy,” he said after a pause ; 
‘« for she is dearer to me than my life.” 

‘‘T know it, Rex, and so I have not had a 
moment’s misgiving from the first. But here 
comes the young puss, so I will run away, 
for I suppose you will want to be together.” 

Of course they wanted to be together, 
though neither said so. Yet Evelyn was 
never unmindful of the claims of her guests, 
nor would Rex selfishly monopolise all her 
time. A blissful five minutes of billing and 
cooing, and then they marched off into the 
drawing-room, Rex leaning heavily on 
Evelyn’s shoulder. 

‘“‘Tt’s worth being lame to have such a 
crutch,” he said playfully, and for answer 
she gave him one of her happy smiles. 

In the drawing-room he appropriated a 
big chair in the centre of the room, from 
which point of vantage he directed opera- 
tions. 

Of course Evelyn found an excuse for 
coming near him every few minutes. The 
arm of his chair seemed a capital point for 
studying effects as well as a convenient seat, 
while he—happy fellow—seemed always 
more prolific in suggestions when she was 
near him than at any other time. 

What a blissful evening that was. How 
full of hope and promise, no shadow of 
coming events fell upon their lives, no fore- 
boding was in their hearts. They had only 
one regret, and that was that the evening 
came to an end so soon. 

‘‘Never mind, Rex,’ Evelyn said, when 
they parted at the door, and he was com- 
plaining of the shortness of the evening; 
‘« we shall meet again to-morrow.” 

So the days followed each other in 
blissful succession. Nearly every evening 
he found his way to Beechlawn, and Evelyn 
with a glad light in her eyes was always on 
the look out for his coming. 

The news of their engagement was 
received as a matter of course. Everybody 
said that no two young people could be 
better fitted for each other. Everybody 
but Stuart Leslie, who bit his lip and said 
nothing. 

Jonas Brown received the announcement 
with perfect indifference. Indeed, it is to 
be questioned if he quite understood what it 
meant. He muttered some commonplace 
to the effect that “‘he thought Rex would 
suit the gal very well,” and then the subject 
ended. Mrs. Brown and the two J.’s 
professed to be delighted. 

‘We shall get him off our hands now,” 
Mrs. Brown said, with a bland smile. 





‘‘And a very good riddance,” remarked 
Julia. 

“I suppose pa will have to make him 
partner,’’ said Joyce. 

‘* Or an allowance,” suggested Julia. 

‘Trust that to me,” said Mrs. Brown, 
with a toss of her stately head. ‘I think I 
know my position.”’ 

‘It’s wonderful how you have managed 
pa,” said Joyce, with a laugh. ‘ He never 
flares up now.”’ 

“He knows better,” Mrs. Brown re- 
marked; a statement which contained a 
measure of truth, but which was not the 
whole truth. 

Rex saw with pain the change that had 
come over the man he called his father. 
He was no longer the careful, cautious, far- 
seeing man he used to be. On the contrary, 
he had become indifferent, nay more, in 
some things, he was reckless and extrava- 
gant. There was a time when wine was a 
luxury he rarely allowed himself, now it 
was evident to everyone that he was taking 
far more than was good for him, and under 
its influence he often did very foolish things. 
But how to check him and lead him back to 
better ways was a problem Rex tried in vain 
to solve. 

With the beginning of the new year Rex 
took up his lectures again at the Mechanics’ 
Institute, and further enlarged the scope of 
his labour by conducting a Bible Class on 
Sunday afternoons. This was in large 
measure forced upon him. He found that 
many of his young men were growing, or 
had grown, sceptical in relation to religious 
matters, and were disposed sometimes to 
speak slightingly of the Bible. This Rex 
could not tolerate, and yet purely religious 
teaching did not come within the scope of 
his week evening lectures. 

“T don’t know what to do,” he said to 
Evelyn one evening, for he confided all his 
plans to her now, and sought her advice in 
almost everything. ‘‘I have often read 
passages and chapters out of the Bible 
when I wanted to illustrate some particular 
subject. But evidently something more 
definite is required if some of them are to 
be saved from infidelity.’’ 

‘‘ Why not have a Bible Class on Sunday 
afternoons?” she said. ‘I am sure a 
great many of them would come.” 

“Are you serious, Evelyn?” he 
questioned, looking at her with loving eyes. 

** Quite serious, Rex.” 

“T don’t know,’ he mused; ‘I have 
done my best to try to persuade them to go 
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to church or chapel, but they seem tq have 
no inclination in that direction.”’ 

** And yet they flock to hear Mr. Wilshaw, 
the infidel lecturer, when he comes.”’ 

“‘ Yes, that is what grieves me.” 

“Then, Rex, you ought to supply an 
antidote to the poison. I am sure you could 
if you tried: they all respect you so much.” 

‘“* Yes, they respect me, I know. But to 
set myself up as a teacher when I so need 
to be taught seems almost absurd.”’ 

“Nay, Rex, you have known the Bible 
from a child, and what you don’t know you 
can learn.” 

‘* Well, then, I have nearly everything to 
learn,”’ he said with a laugh. 

‘No, no!”’ she replied. ‘‘ You do your- 
self an injustice. Your duty lies in that 
direction, and if you do your best, God will 
help you.”’ 

** Will you come and keep me in counten- 
ance if I make the attempt ? ’’ he questioned 
after a long pause. 

‘¢ Yes, Rex, I will even do that,”’ she said 
with a beautiful light shining in her eyes. 

“Then I will make the attempt, Evelyn, 
and may God help me!”’ 

So it came about that Rex hired a room 
for his Sunday Bible Class; and, as Evelyn 
prophesied, the young men rallied round 
him in a way that was almost an astonish- 
ment to him. Many came out of curiosity 
at first, others to air their doubts, some to 
oppose. 

But Rex had the happy knack of 
making every subject interesting. No class 
could be dull while he was at the head. 
But apart from his skill as a teacher, the 





theme itself was so majestic, so full of 
interest, so responsive to the needs ‘of the 
human heart, that the attention of his 
young men was easily caught and easily 
kept. Many of them had never made any 
real attempt to read the Bible before, and 
were surprised at its wonderful charm. Its 
rich majestic English, its glowing imagery, 
its hoary traditions, its glimpses of an 
unseen life, its championship of the right 
and the true, its denunciations of impurity 
and falsehood and oppression, its response 
to the heart’s deepest longings, its revelation 
of the unchanging love of God, all tended to 
check irreverence, and to awaken an interest 
that would outlive the hour. 

Rex did not puzzle himself or them over 
doctrinal subtilties. He left the exposition 
of creeds to the clergy. His business was 
to apply the ethics ef the New Testament 
to the every-day life of his young men. He 
made an earnest effort to teach them to be 
pure and honest and truthful, to inculcate a 
love of virtue and honour and chivalry, nor 
was the effort a vain one. 

In Evelyn he found a splendid helper. 
She entered into his plans with a zest and 
enthusiasm that were quite unusual with 
her. She seemed to have found a new 
interest in life, and all the future was bright 
with hope. 

Oh! the bliss of those months. She still 
visited her poor at Thorbrig, but she had no 
longer to return alone, and the way was 
always too short which before had seemed 
so long. But events were ripening rapidly, 
and the trouble which was surely coming 
could not be much longer delayed. 
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1” the man who once in time 
Made the name of man sublime, 
Pointing him the way to God, 
Who Himself that pathway trod, 
Plodding, from a child, to be 
Crucified on Calvary. 
Lo, the man who once in time made the name of man sublime ! 


By high instincts borne along, 
Waging war with human wrong ; 
Though alone, though counted weak, 
He would labour, He would speak 
Against all sin’s wicked might, 
For mankind and for the right, 
Winning for His Father’s name 
All its lost and glorious fame. 
Lo, the man who once in time made the name of man sublime! 


With that Father one in heart, 
From no man He stood apart ; 
Like the Great Love on His throne, 
He would all man’s children own ; 
High-born, low-born, great and small, 
He was brother of them all; 
Firm, their every foe withstood, 
Brave, resisting unto blood. 
Lo, the man who once in time made the name of man sublime! 


Howsoever shamed, defiled, 
Man, to Him, was still God’s child, 
And to each He owed a debt 
Brothers never can forget ; 
Hurt His nerves, His brother’s pain, 
Chafed His limbs, that brother’s chain. 
Lo, the man who once in time made the name of man sublime! 


Heaven to Him could never be 
Save of bondsmen all made free ; 
Bondsman tyrant, bondsman slave, 
Both He loved, and lived to save; 
Holiest, for the vilest bled, 
Highest, lowest bowed His head, 
Heeding nothing—amiseries’ fate, 
Nor celestial rank and state, 
As that soul, in all the race, 
Which might see its Father's face. 
Lo, the man who once in time made the name of man sublime ! 


There upon that tree He stands, 
To it nailed His feet, His hands, 
By the mighty vilified, 
With a thief on either side— 
While the men who preach and pray, 
Who the lambs and turtles slay 
Doom for earth and ban for heaven— 
Murderers sooner are forgiven, 
State and Church such life denied and its Saviour crucified. 


{ MARY HARRISON. 
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By FLORA L. SHAW, AUTHOR oF ‘CASTLE BLAIR,” &ce. 


N interesting side-light might be thrown 

on history by anyone who had at once 

the talent and the energy to make a compara- 
tive study of Spanish Islands. The once great 
empire of the known world has dwindled 
to what is scarcely more than a tradition, 
but the tradition lingers in many latitudes, 
and sailors say that, next to English, 
Spanish is the most useful language to 
have learnt. As in some great fresco 
which has faded, there survive still spots of 
colour which serve to re-construct the whole 
design, so the scattered provincesof Spain 
serve to remind us of what our great 





A work-woman. 


Catholic rival once was. And not only of 
what she was herself, but of the different 
powers with which she came in contact, of 
the many influences she either exercised or 
submitted to. Not only the outline, but the 
ground upon which the outline was traced 
is there. One of the forty-nine provinces 
over which the baby-king now rules is 
formed of the Canary Islands, off the north- 
west coast of Africa, another is the group 
lying nearer home—but not for that more 
purely Spanish than the first—which is 
known to us as the Balearic Isles. Majorca, 








Minorca, Iviza are the three principal 
islands of the group, and of these Majorca, 
which is the most distant, is only ninety 
miles from the mainland of Spain. The 
smaller islands, Dragonera, Formentera, 
Cabrera, and Conejera bring the numbers 
nominally to the same total as the Canary 
Islands; but though they have each some 
little peculiarity they are scarcely to 
be mentioned otherwise than as satellites 
to the larger three. Of these Minorca 
is, of course, the best known to English 
people, but she is the least picturesque. 
Iviza—pearl of the Mediterranean as 
she has been called—is described by 
her own admirers as no less lovely than 
forlorn. Majorca, the largest and most 
important of them all, is the one which best 
unites historic interest and local charm. 
I compare her in my own mind with 


' Teneriffe, grafted on to the Spanish empire 


in the first instance just as she was by force 
of arms, and little by little incorporated 
by intermarriage, till the blood of the 
conquerors flowed through every subject, 
and there was no longer a native and an 
alien but a new native stock. 

Without reading a word of Majorcan 
history, the fact is evident that the island 
must have been once under the domination 
of the Moors. The original natives of 
Majorca and the Canary Islands seem to 
have been not unlike. The tradition in the 
one case is that the original people came 
from Egypt, in the other that they came 
from the land of Canaan. Some writers 
even fix the date of the first colonisation of 
the island of Majorca, and give it as an his- 
toric fact that the Canaanites who fled before 
Joshua were the parents of the race. There 
is no really authentic statement in one case or 
in the other, only just enough repetition of dim 
legends to serve as an excuse for believing, 
if you have a mind to do it, that the two sets 
of islands were originally peopled from the 
south-eastern corner of the Mediterranean. 

The combination of the southern race 
with the hardy conquerors of medieval 
Spain has produced, in both cases, a ground- 
work which is similar enough to make the 
differences which appear upon it only the 
more interesting. All that is alike in the 
inhabitants of the Canaries and the Balearic 
Isles seems to me to be fairly characteristic 
of the Spaniard and the primitive people. 
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The differences result from 





the different developments 
of island history. 

One of the first to strike 
the eye is the dress of the 
native peasant. The pagés 
or small proprietor of Ma- 
jorca wears what is prac- 
tically the costume of the 
Arab. His baggy trousers 
to the knee, his handsomely 
braided short coat, his or- 
namental waistcoat, come 
all to him, so far as their 
fashion is concerned, di- 
rectly from the East. The 
Moor of Tangier or Tetuan 
has only to remove his 
outer smock or jellabeer, 
and he stands before you 
in a similar costume. The 
— slippers of Morocco 

ave changed themselves 
into more convenient boots 
in the Christian island 
where worship no longer 
demands bare feet, the pic- 
turesque turban with its 
many folds has been re- 
placed under a milder sun 
by the Spanish hat. But 
that isall. The masculine 
mind of Majorca has drifted 
into no changing modes 
from Europe. Feminine 
Majorca, on the other hand, 
justifies the Spanish cast 
of all the countenances. 
If Arab blood runs in her 
veins, she repudiates it as 
much by her dress as by 
her habits of life. She 
enjoys no Eastern luxury 
or seclusion, but works and 
dresses like her neighbour 
of the Spanish mainland. 
Nevertheless, she too is of 
Arab extraction, asa further 
acquaintance with her cus- 
toms will assure you. 








On landing at Palma you probably know | 


nothing of the customs of the people, but 
the island itself, whether you approach it 
from the north or from the south, declares 
its connection with Africa. Like Gibraltar 
it seems to belong much more to the sharp 
peaks and perpendicular cliffs of the Atlas 
mountains than to the rounded hills of 
Spain. 








It is diamond-shaped, each side | 


A bit of the North front. 


measuring roughly about sixty miles. Its 
northern and eastern fronts rise abruptly 
out of the blue water to a height which some- 
times reaches 5,000 feet, and present to the 
curling waves a flower-clad wall of which 
the beauty entrances the most indifferent 
eyes. From this wall, which is broken only 
by occasional gorges and valleys of extra- 
ordinary fertility, the general run of the 
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The hermit of Miramar. 


island isin a gentle slope towards the south- 
west, where it reaches sea level. Anyone 
who has passed through the Straits of 
Gibraltar in the month of April, and who 
recalls the manner in which that compara- 
tively barren rock is tapestried from ledge to 
ledge with rock marigold, pink cistus, broom, 
and asphodel; anyone who has hunted in 
southern Spain over beds of iris and pungent 
scented herbs from which the horse’s hoofs 
strike odours, and remembers the visions 
of bright blue and white and yellow which 
passed kaleidoscopically between the more 
sober shade of bush and pine woods ; any- 
one who has wandered at sunset on the 
African coast with the sound not distant of 
the gently lapping waves, and has feasted 
his eyes on the magnificent ranges of the 
Atlas mountains, while he stopped at will 
to rest in the long green grass of gardens 
where pomegranate and orange trees in 
blossom formed a trellis of scarlet and white 
overhead between him and the sky, can to 
some extent construct, without having seen 
them, the picture of the Majorcan cliffs; but 
the mixture of fertility and fierceness which 
they present needs some such knowledge in 
the mind in order to be justly conceived. 
Here is a description of the sea-view in 
the neighbourhood of Valdemosa written 
fifty years ago by a more eloquent pen than 
mine. George Sand gives it, in an account 





of the last walk which she took with her 
children in this island. They had spent a 
winter, it will be remembered, in a portion of 
the deserted monastery of Valdemosa, which 
lies a little way inland behind the cliffs of 
the north-western shore. Her children per- 
suaded her one day to climb with them out 
of the valley in which the monastery stood, 
in order to look at the sea. They declared 
that they knew the way, but after a rough 
climb upwards, she found, as she expresses 
it, ‘That all ways are good to the seven- 
leagued boots of childhood,’’ and the party 
was reduced to ask their road of a little 
peasant guide, called Périca. The descrip- 
tion of the guide is worth preserving as a 
sketch of an islander, and as the only 
inhabitant of Majorca for whom, after a 
residence of several months, George Sand 
had one good word to say. ‘‘ Périca is the 
nicest Majorcan creature that I saw. She 
and my goat are the only living things 
with which my heart lingers at Valdemosa. 
The little girl was bespattered to an extent 
which would have filled the little goat with 
shame, but after she had walked awhile in 
the wet grass her naked feet became, not 
white, but delicate as those of an Andalu- 
sian, and her pretty smile, her confiding 
inquisitive talk, her disinterested good nature 
made her appear as a little pearl in our eyes. 
She was sixteen, and she had the most deli- 
cate features, with a round velvety face like a 
peach. There was all the regularity of line 
and the beauty of curves of a Greek statue. 
Her figure was as slim asa reed, and her 
bare arms were bronze-coloured. Her loose 
hair floated freely from under her coarse 
linen head-dress as she bounded before us in 
the path.” 

This picture, I may say in passing, accords 
exactly with what I have seen of the Greek 
beauty of young Arab women in Morocco. 
Only in their life of seclusion they do not 
have the opportunity to become wild and 
dirty like the little Périca. Those whom 
I have seen have been, on the contrary, 
beautifully dressed and scrupulously and 
delicately clean. 

“‘ Périca led us to the edge of her field, then 
made us cross a meadow bordered by trees 
and great blocks of rock. I saw nothing of 
the sea, and we seemed to be plunging into 
the mountain with a mischievous Périca to 
make game of us. But suddenly she opened 
a little gate which led from the meadow, 
and we saw a path winding round a big 
sugar-loaf rock. We wound with the path, 
and as if by enchantment we found our- 
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The cascade of Cala de Molins. 


selves above the sea, above immensity, with 
another shore-line lying at about a league 
under our feet. The first effect of the 
unexpected sight was a fit of giddiness, 
and I began by sitting down. Little by 
little I gained re-assurance, and I ventured 
to descend the path, although it was not 
intended for human steps but for goats. 


XIX—22. 





What I saw was so magnificent, that for the 
moment I had, if not seven-leagued boots, 
swallows’ wings in the brain at least, and I 
began to wind in and out of the great 
calcareous needles, which stood like giants 
a hundred feet high along the wall of the 
coast. Suddenly I saw nothing before me 
or above me but the sea all blue. The path 
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had gone I don’t know where, Périca was 
shouting above my head, and my children, 
who had followed me on all fours, were 
screaming aloud. I turned to ask what was 
the matter, and then I perceived that the 
terror and despair of the children were not 
without some foundation. One step more, 
and unless I had been able to walk upside 
down like a fly on the ceiling, I must have | 
fallen. The rocks on which I was, hung 


| 


over a little gulf, and the sea had worn | 


them away deeply at the base.’ The| 
descent was so impossible, that not even 
swallows’ wings could take her down to the | 
caves and bays of the shore. She was 
forced to content herself with the sight of 
the needles of rocks, ‘‘ some of them rising 
like columns from ravine after ravine, others 


Soon the Archduke could not open his 
window without hearing in one direction or 
another the tap of an axe. The Majorcans 
differ entirely from the inhabitants of the 
Canary Isles in this, that they never miss an 
opportunity of making money. Briefly, the 
neighbours cut and the Archduke bought 
till, for the great pleasure of all visitors to 
that neighbourhood, a considerable portion 
of the most beautiful coast passed into his 
hands. He maintains it, as far as possible, 
in a state of Nature, adding only some of the 
|charm of an intelligent cultivation. The 
| Foredada, which is a most striking promon- 
tory of red stone, pierced in a remarkable 
manner by what looks like a gigantic eyelet 
hole, falls into his estate. 

This wonderful north front, 


with its 


hanging like stalactites from cave after cave, | rocks and its sub-tropical vegetation, seems 
all of them taking the strangest shapes and|to serve as a barrier against northern 


most fantastic attitudes. Trees of prodigious | 
vigour but thrown out of place and half | 
uprooted by the winds hung over the abyss, 
and from the bottom of that abyss another 
mountain rose sheer up to the sky—a 
mountain of crystal, diamond, and sapphire.” 
Magnificent lilies grow upon these rocks. 
Almonds, olives, pines, and oaks are among 
the trees that thrive upon the rugged wall, 
and since the Austrian Archduke Louis 
Salvator settled in the neighbourhood, 
oranges, figs, and lemons have been planted 
side by side with the natural cactus and 
dwarf palm. M. Vuillier has given an 
account of the manner in which the Arch- 
duke was led little by little to purchase the 
full extent of this picturesque estate. He 
had in the first instance bought some land 
and settled at Miramar, not far from the 
very bit of coast described by George Sand, 
and with the instinct of a lover of Nature 
had given strict orders with regard to the 
preservation of the splendid old trees which 
grow on his part of the coast. But one day 
the sound of an axe was heard. A peasant 
neighbour was cutting down a veteran oak. 
The ground was his own, he had a right to 
do as he pleased. To save the tree the 
Archduke bought the land and paid a 
Majorcan price, which means something 
very considerably above its value. Next 
day, in an opposite direction, another axe 
and another neighbour, with another tree, 
enacted the same little scene. The Arch- 
duke bought again. The least that neigh- 
bours could do in common friendliness was 
to give each other a hint of the lucrative 
results of wood-cutting within range of the 
Miramar estate. 


| 





| weather. It is crowned “by magnificent 
woods of olives and citron trees, and the 
olive trees reach here such a size that in his 
‘‘ Balearic Isles,’’ Mr. Bidwell, who measured 
them, declares them to attain not un- 
frequently a girth of from twenty to thirty 
feet. Olives, oranges, and citrons are among 
the regular harvest crops of Majorca. In 
George Sand’s time the oranges of the 
Valley of Soller were superior to any which 
reached the European market. Things have 
changed since then, and now not only is the 
European market better supplied, but Ma- 
jorcan oranges have deteriorated in conse- 
quence of a disease which attacked the trees. 
Still the valley is filled with orange groves ; 
and though snow has been known there, it 
is of too rare occurrence to injure the crop. 
On all the higher levels of Majorca cold is 
apt to be sharp enough during the winter 
months to make fires very acceptable. 
Rains also fall heavily in December and 
January. No one who has read it is likely 
to forget the account of George Sand’s and 
Chopin’s wet winter there. Chopin com- 
posed in the cloisters of Valdemosa some of 
his most exquisite Preludes, but his health 
suffered seriously, and the depression he 
experienced was unendurable to him. The 
tendency of hisnature was towards the sad side 
of life, and he found infinitely less satisfaction 
than pain in his stay on the island. His Pre- 
ludes were composed to the accompaniment 
of dropping rain and moaning wind, and 
‘« The plaintive cry of famished eagles upon the 
rocks of Majorea, the bitter whistle of the north 
wind, and the desolation of yew-trees covered 
with snow, saddened him out of all propor- 
tion to the enjoyment which he derived 
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from the perfume of orange blossoms, the 
grace of the vines, and the Moorish har- 
monies of the labourer’s song.” It was not 
so with her, and the two experiences are 
typical enough of the two principal classes 
of travellers to be worth quoting. He was 
too fastidious about detail, too fond of 
comfort, refinement, and ease of daily life, 
to be inclined to tolerate the roughness of 
the island existence; and even now—though 
since the establishment of railways things 
are infinitely less primitive than they were— 
the richer tourist who resembles him in 
his tastes will probably suffer as he did. 
She, on the contrary, laughed at discomforts, 
took the privation of ordinary luxuries as a 
travelling experience, and yielded herself to 
sheer delight in the beauty and romance of 
the spot. She spoke of the monastery as 
the most beautiful place she ever lived in, 
and one of the most beautiful that she had 
ever seen. Though she did not like the 
natives, she speaks of the island always as 
an enchanted spot, and claims for herself 
and the French artist, M. Laurens, the 
glory of having discovered a new Switzer- 
land for the European traveller. ‘“ From 
the point of view of the painter,” she writes, 





‘Majorca is one of the finest countries in 
the world. Everything is picturesque, from 
the peasant’s hut which keeps in its slightest 
construction the traditions of the Arab archi- 
tecture, to the child draped in rags who is 
triumphant in grandiose filth; while the 
character of the landscape, richer in vegeta- 
tion than that of Africa generally, has an 
African breadth and simplicity. It is a 
green Helvetia under a Calabrian sky wrapped 
in the solemnity and silence of the East.” 
This is what every enthusiastic traveller 
appears to feel in Majorca. The frequenter 
of the highly civilised hotels of Nice and 
Cannes will be daunted by the discomfort ; 
the real lover of scenery is transported with 
delight to find all the beauties of Switzerland 
pulsating, as it were, under a tropical 
African breath. The cascades which leap in 
the valleys are shaded by palms. The 


|meadows of the interior are planted with 


European forest trees. The general lie 
of the island is such as to expose it to 
the full sun of the south, and crops ripen 
with amazing rapidity. In fact, the two 
continents meet here, and for a surplus 
of charm their union is ringed round by 
the Mediterranean. 





THE REPENTANCE OF JOSEPH’S BRETHREN. 
By SAMUEL COX, D.D. 


EW stories, whether in the Bible or out 
of it, are more familiar to us tham that 
of Joseph and his brethren. 
familiarity with it, though it is far from 
having bred contempt, may have induced a 
certain blindness, so that we no longer ask, 
as we read it, why the actors in it did this 
or that, but accept its sequence of incidents 
as inevitable, or inevitably right. Our 
minds glide over it. There are no longer 
any salient points in it to arrest us, to compel 
attention, to set us thinking ; and, for want 
of thought, we often miss some of its most 
—— and suggestive lessons. 
et there is much in it to repay thonght. 
\cmetetene Ge te aaa “ What was 
oseph’s motive his rough dealing with 
his brethren? Why did he delay to make 
himself known to them so long, although his 
heart was yearning over them? Why did 
he threaten them, charge them with being 
spies, cast them into prison, imsist on their 
bringing Benjamin to him, and then make 
Benjamin look like a thief and threaten to 


But our very | 





enslave him?” If we ask this question of 
ourselves, most of us will find, I suspect, 
that we have no very definite answer to give, 
or an answer that falls far short of the mark. 
It often seems to us as if Joseph had no 
clear and high motive, as if he were “ play- 
ing” with his brothers’ fears, as if he were 
taking, if not a real, yet a half-humorous 
revenge on them—paying them back in their 
own coin, that they might learn how little 
they liked it. And if we cam give no better 
answer to the question than such a con- 
ception as this suggests, we have missed 
the best teaching of at least this part of the 
story, and are little the wiser for having 
read it. For,in dealing roughly with his 
brethren, Joseph not only had a clear and 
steadfast motive, but a much higher motive 
than this. He was putting them to the 
proof, testing their moral condition, ascer- 
taining whether they were the same men he 
had known when he was a lad at home, or 
changed and better men. He may even 
have been trying to make them better, to 
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lead them to repentance; and, if he were 
not, God was certainly using him and his 
dealings with them to induce repentance 
and amendment, and thus to prepare them 
for forgiveness: since only the penitent 
can be forgiven; the impenitent may be let 
off, but only the penitent can receive a true 
and full forgiveness. 

1. Think how the case stood. Joseph 
had been separated from his brethren for 
many years. He could only remember them 
as fierce, passionate, cruel men, who hated 
him because his father loved him more than 
them ; men who were insolently disobedient 
to their father’s commands, and who, when 
they were away from Jacob’s tent, lived an 
evil and dissolute life; men who, despite all 
his entreaties, had sold him (Joseph) for a 
slave while he was but a lad, and were with 
difficulty dissuaded from taking his life. 
How could he tell what such men as these 
had grownto? As they had turned against 
him, so they might have turned against 
little Benjamin, who would be sure to take 
his place in his father’s heart. Nay, as they 
had broken all bonds of nature in their 
dealings with him, so also they might have 
broken them in their later dealings with 
his father and theirs. If the fraternal tie 
had been too weak to hold them, so also 
might the filial tie. 

His first care is, therefore, to ascertain 
whether Jacob and Benjamin are alive and 
well, or whether those who had conspired 
against him had also conspired against 
them. Hence, on their first visit to Egypt, 
finding that neither Jacob nor Benjamin is 
with them, he sets himself to learn 
from his brethren what he most longs 
to know. But how is he, the ruler 
of Egypt, to question and cross-question 
men who come as peaceful traders, without 
betraying such a personal interest in them 
as may lead them, if not to suspect who he 
is, to adapt their answers to his questions 
and to say what they think he would like to 
hear? To conceal himself and his motives 
he determines to treat these rough men 
roughly. He knows them well enough, and 
the entire innocence of their motives in 
coming down to Egypt; but he professes to 
take them for spies, and so gets an oppor- 
tunity both of asking what questions he will 
and of investigating the truth of the tale they 
tell him. From his examination of them he 
learns at least that no harm has befallen 
either Jacob or Benjamin. ‘‘Is your father 

et alive?” he asks; ‘“‘have ye another 
rother ?’’ and they reply, ‘‘ We are twelve 





brethren, the sons of one man in the land of 
Canaan; and, behold, the youngest is this 
day with our father, and one is not ’’—+.e., 
has ceased tobe. ‘‘ And one is not” —as this 
curt pathetic phrase fell from their lips they 
must surely have been shaken by a spasm of 
shame and remorse. But they do not make, 
it was not likely that they should make, any 
confession of their crime to one whom 
they take for an alien and a stranger. Nor 
can Joseph infer from their words whether 
they have repented of their sin and have 
brought forth fruit meet for repentance in 
their attitude towards Benjamin. Hence he 
still professes to distrust them, and insists 
that, before he can believe their tale, he 
must see Benjamin with his own eyes. 

On their second visit they bring Benjamin 
with them ; and now Joseph puts them to 
more decisive tests. Affecting to throw off 
all distrust, to accept them for true men, he 
makes a feast for them in his own house. 
As they greet him on entering the palace, 
he asks with tremulous earnestness and 
affection, ‘‘ Is your father, the old man of 
whom ye spake, well? Is he yet alive?” 
And this anxiety calmed, he turns his eyes 
on Benjamin, his mother’s son, and en- 
quires, ‘Is this your youngest brother of 
whom ye spake to me?”’ His heart yearns 
toward him, and he can only stammer out, 
‘‘ God be gracious to thee, my son!” before 
retiring to his own chamber to weep sacred 
tears of joy; for he cannot yet disclose 
himself; he must first put his brethren to 
the proof. When he returns to the dining- 
hall, therefore, he takes care that Benjamin’s 
portion shall be five times as much, or 
five times as good, as theirs. But they 
display no sign of that jealousy which his 
own unlucky “coat” had provoked, but 
are as ‘‘ merry ” with him as if no preference 
had been shown. And so he proceeds to 
his final test more hopefully. He contrives, 
by having his divining cup hidden in 
Benjamin’s sack, to make him look like a 
thief of the meanest and basest kind. He 
suggests to the others, first by his steward 
and then with his own mouth, that they 
have only to abandon Benjamin to his fate 
in order to secure terms of peace and plenty 
for themselves. And here, surely, if they 
cherish any taint of the cruel jealousy which 
moved them to sell Joseph for a slave, it 
will come out. Without any fault or any 
contriving of their own, they may remove 
out of their way the brother who has 
succeeded to Joseph’s place in the fond 
partiality of Jacob’s heart. They might 
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have returned to their father, not with any 
such cold mocking question as ‘‘ This have 
we found: know now whether it be thy son’s 
coat or no.”’ But with the assurance, nay, 
with proof, that Benjamin had drawn down 
his fate on his own head. But, instead of 
abandoning him to his fate, they make it 
their own. They rend their clothes and go 
back with him to the city. When they are 
admitted to Joseph’s presence, Judah makes 
a speech (Genesis xlili. 18—34) which has 
not won half the admiration it deserves. 
It is one of the finest and most eloquent 
orations of antiquity, and is a noble instance 
of the natural and unstudied eloquence to 
which a man, not practised.in speech, may 
attain under the pressure of profound 
emotion. In this speech he offers, in the 
spirit of One greater than Joseph, to bear 
the sin of the brother for whom he has 
become surety; to stand in his stead, to take 
his place and doom; and he roundly declares 
that it is impossible for him to go to his 
father and to witness his sorrow, if ‘ the 
lad be not with me.”’ 

And now Joseph’s heart is at rest. His 
brethren have stood the most searching 
tests triumphantly. They are changed and 
better men. He can no longer refrain him- 
self; he reveals himself to them, and frankly 
forgives their sin. And though at first they 
are * troubled,” so troubled that they cannot 
speak, they accept his forgiveness as frankly 
as it is offered. 

2. They can safely accept it, as he can 
safely offer it, now ; for repentance has pre- 
pared them for forgiveness. It would be 
overbold, perhaps, to affirm that Joseph 
aimed at inducing them to repent of their old 
sins; he may have meant nothing more 
than to test their present condition and 
ascertain what they were like. But we may 
safely affirm that God intended, by Joseph’s 
dealing with them, to lead them to contri- 
tion. And even the course which Joseph 
took with them was so admirably adapted to 
recall the memory of their sin against him, 
and to make them feel the full cruelty and 
the full guilt of it, that we cannot but 
suspect him of being a conscious co-worker 
with God. They had cast him into the pit, 
meaning at first to let him perish there ; 
and now they themselves are cast into a dun- 
geon, with the prospect of an ignominious 
death as spies. They had changed their 
mind, and sold him for a slave; and now 
they themselves are threatened with a cruel 
and life-long bondage. How could they but 
infer that their sin had found them out, 





that they were reaping as they had sown ? 
And when the measure we have meted out 
to others is meted back to us, we often dis- 
cover what hard measure it is, how much 
more painful and unjust than we had thought 
it to be. Every man can speak comfort to 
another’s pain; but few can take much 
comfort even from their own words when 
they suffer the self-same pain. We are not 
surprised, therefore, to hear even these rude 
shepherds of an antique age confess, when 
their sin was brought home to them: ‘‘ We 
were verily guilty concerning our brother, 
in that we saw the distress of his soul, when he 
besought us and we would not hear ; therefore 
is this distress come upon us.’’ What is really 
surprising is that this repentance was not 
momentary ; that their tears didnot evaporate 
when they themselves were out of danger ; 
that it was a repentance unto life—i.e., a 
repentance reaching out into their lives, and 
purifying and amending them. Instead of 
evaporating, their tears sank inward and 
fertilised their hearts. They never became 
saints—indeed, few men do; but they were 
not only sorry for their sin against Joseph, 
they were so sorry for it that they would 
not, for any inducement, commit a similar, 
though lesser, sin against Benjamin. Nay, 
they love him so sincerely, and so sincerely 
shrink from wounding their father again, 
that they will not desert him even when he 
seems guilty of a crime which has put them 
all in jeopardy of their lives. They boldly 
claim to share, if not his guilt, at least the 
punishment of his guilt, and Judah even 
prays that that punishment may be trans- 
ferred to him alone, if only Benjamin may 
go free. 

8. This, then, so far as it went, was a 
genuine repentance, a repentance carried to 
a noble extremity, ready to affront all 
hazards. And it has a peculiar value for 
us, precisely because it was the repentance 
of men who were not saints, any more than 
we are, but men of like passions with our- 
selves, and even of passions ruder and more 
untamed than ours. That can hardly be 
impossible for us which was possible for 
them. And we should at least learn from 
them that contrition for sin, if it is to 
quicken life, must reach into and recast the 
life. It is not enough to say that we repent. 
It is not enough to cherish penitent emo- 
tion in hours of worship. No spiritual 
emotion, and repentance least of all, is 
worth a rap which does not extend to our 
conduct and influence it, which does not 
make it difficult, if not impossible, for us to 
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repeat the sin which we have confessed. It 
is the very office of penitence to lift us into 
a higher plane of life, where we may breathe 
a purer air; and if it fail to do this for us, 
it falls short of its proper end. 

Let us be on our guard then, for there 
are those who dandle and play with their 
religious emotions till they lose all their 
freshness and vigour, who make a dangerous 
luxury of penitence and confession till they 
enjoy confessing their sins to man as well as 
to God. Repentance, as the old children’s 
hymn well puts it— 

Repentance is to leave 
The sins we loved before, 

And show that we in earnest grieve, 
By doing so no more. 

Is there, then, no hope for those who have 
long trifled with repentance? Yes, there is 
hope even for them. For there was a long 
interval, an interval of many years between 
the sin of these Jewish shepherds against 
Joseph and their refusal to sin against 
Benjamin. And in that interval we cannot 
suppose that conscience had been altogether 
silent. They must have discovered that 
they had gained nothing by making away 
with Joseph; that they had but turned 
their father’s heart still more fondly on 
Rachel’s other son: and unprofitable crimes 
have a strange trick of putting on their 
worst aspect and weighing heavily on the 
heart. When a man is reduced to saying, 
‘And I might as well never have done it 
for any good that it has brought me!”’ he is 
not far from being angry with himself for 
having soiled his soul, and soiled it in vain; 
and this is an anger which, by the grace of 
God, may easily be turned into sorrow. 

In this ancient narrative, moreover, there 
are many indications that Jacob was not so 
completely blinded by the tale his sons had 
told him about the disappearance of Joseph 
as they wished him to be. We can see that 
he distrusted them, that he suspected them 
of some sinister practice, of having at least 
wilfully exposed his darling to danger. 
When they press him to let Benjamin go 
down to Egypt with them, he cries out upon 
them, ‘‘ Me have ye bereaved of my children; 
Joseph is not, and Simeon is not, and ye 
will take Benjamin away! My son shall 
not go down with you; for his brother is 
dead, and he only is left!’’ This distrust 
must have kept their sin ever before them, 
and have bred a certain shame and fear in 
them, a sorrow which at last quickened a 
new life in them and made them new men. 

To any soul weighted with a profound con- 





sciousness of guilt then, we are authorised 
to say: ‘“‘The question is not of your past 
impenitence, nor even of that playing at 
repentance, or that only half-meant con- 
fession of sin, in which you have too often 
indulged. The question, the only question 
now, is this: Is your present repentance 
sincere? Do you really hate and renounce 
your sins? Are you honestly purposing 
amendment? Is your contrition deep 
enough to sink into the very springs of life, 
and change and cleanse them? If it be, let 
the past go. Cast yourself on the com- 
passion of God and He will forgive and 
heal you. It is because He means to forgive 
you that He has troubled your conscience 
and quickened you to repentance.” 

Because those in whom this deep sense of 
sin has at last been excited are slow to take 
comfort, and to trust in the fatherly and 
redeeming mercy of God, let them ask them- 
selves this question: ‘Is the Maker and 
Father of us all less loving and com- 
passionate than the creatures He has made? 
Do we, can we believe that He is harder, 
less tender, slower to forgive than Joseph 
was?’’ Joseph, as we have seen, took much 
pains to test and raise the men who had 
hated him, who had conspired to slay him, 
who had sold him into bondage. He took 
much pains to fit them for forgiveness, and 
then lavished his forgiveness on them in 
forms so generous and pathetic that the 
mere story of his forgiving love touches our 
hearts to this day. When he heard them 
confessing to one another, in that Hebrew 
tongue which they thought he could not 
understand, he turned and ‘‘ wept ’’—wept 
with a sacred joy such as angels feel 
over every sinner that repenteth. And 
when they proved the sincerity of their 
repentance by showing a love for Benjamin 
stronger than bonds or death, ‘he wept 
aloud” ; he could no longer refrain himself ; 
he fell on their necks and kissed them, 
carrying himself toward them just as the 
father in the parable is pourtrayed as carry- 
ing himself toward the prodigal son, and 
instantly busied himself in arranging a new, 
larger, happier life for them. You know 
what that sacred parable means; and if, 
under the oppression of conscious guilt, you 
find it incredible that God should love a 
sinner so, remember that even a man did 
once love very great sinners so; and unless 
you are prepared to believe that Joseph was 
better and kinder than the God who made 
him, and who made him what he was, be 
assured of the Divine forgiving love. 




















MAY NORTH-EASTERS. 


OW summer-like the swallows look 
Skimming the golden leas, 
The oxen, standing in the brook, 
The hum of passing bees. 


How summer-like the cloud of gnats 
That dances in my path, 

The splash of stealthy water rats 
Taking their summer bath. 


And summer-like the long deep grass 
And shining golden glades ; 

And, when the merry breezes pass, 
The young corn’s silky blades. 


But cold North-Easters laugh at me 
And say ‘‘ Not yet, my friend, 

The summer is not yet to be— 
Scarce yet the winter’s end.” 


And I rejoice to think the year 
Has not grown quite so old ; 

For this bright thought I gladly bear 
The North wind’s breezy cold. 


No hawthorn bloom from tiny cups 
Has poured its fragrance round ; 
The petals of no butter-cups 
Have fallen to the ground. 


The euckoo’s cheery call still swells 
Across the quiet vale; P 

The corn-crake’s monotone still tells, 
All night, its plaintive tale. 


I know the pomp of Royal June 
Comes next to lovely May, 

But, oh, the loss when spring has gone, 
For twelve long months, away ! 
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The groves will soon all silent be, 
The cuckoo ’gin to mourn, 

The noisy rooks, on many a tree, 
Their loud debate adjourn. 


The calves their awkward gambols cease, 
The lambs grow quite sedate ; 

To keep these joys I bear with ease 
The spring’s North-Easters late. 


Then let the spring’s transparent green 
Veil, still, the trees around— 

The tracery of their boughs be seen 
In shadow on the ground. 


And let the mower’s scythe delay 
Glad harvest’s welcome sight, 
Still let the cuckoo cheer the day, 
The corn-cralie lull the night. 


JOHN HUTTON. 











THE FIFTH OF MAY. 


A SERMON TO YOUNG MEN. 
By THE Rev. H. MONTAGU BUTLER, D.D. 
Master of Trinity College and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambridge. 


‘“We have heard with our ears, O God, our fathers have told us, what Thou hast done in their time of old.” 


MONG the teachers which speak “ with 
authority ’”’ are the great anniversaries 
of history. , 

One of these is the Fifth of May. 

On this day, a century ago, the States 
General met at Versailles, and the French 
Revolution began. On this day, thirty-two 
years later, in 1821, Napoleon Bonaparte 
died at St. Helena. I wish to engage 
your thoughts for a few minutes on 
some of the moral aspects of the great events 
which, in a sense, date from this morning. 
I speak to you not as partisans, but as men 
with a conscience, men who believe in God 
and His government of nations, men destined 
to bear the responsibilities of citizenship in 
a Christian country at a momentous time. 

With the strictly political aspects of the 
Revolution I have no call todeal. We leave 
to others the endless but always instructive 
questions—what has been gained and what 
has been lost to France and to mankind by 
the convulsion of 1789 ; whether there could 
have been an adequate reform without an 
all-shattering Revolution; how far the 
France of to-day is a happier, mightier, 
nobler, more august nation than the France 
of Turgot, of Mirabeau, of Robespierre, of 
Napoleon. 

The questions with which alone I am now 
concerned are of another kind. I ask you 
what teaching there is for ourselves in these 
terrible things which ‘‘ happened aforetime”’ ? 
Have they indeed been ‘“ written for our 
learning’’? Can we learn from them to 
eschew evil and follow good? Can we be 
taught from them to be better men and 
wiser patriots ? 

I. One of the moral lessons of the French 
Revolution seems plain indeed. He that 
runs may read. It is the responsibility of 
privilege. Had the privileged classes of the 
Old Régime remembered their own proud 
motto ‘‘ noblesse oblige ’’; had they remem- 
bered, and rejoiced to remember, that high 
birth carried with it lowly duties—the duty 
not only of dying with gay abandon on the 
field of battle, but of living as the friends 
and champions of the poor, the uncultured, 
the suffermg—then there would have been 
no cry for a Revolution. The country 


would never have turned with scorn and | 


of culture. 
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loathing on its own past. The spirit of 
Fraternity, active through long centuries, 
would have developed gradually and peace- 
fully the rise of those two other spirits, not 
always akin to it, Liberty and Equality. 

But the privileged classes of France 
a century ago, the men who met at Ver- 
sailles, and on this day and for six weeks 
refused to vote with the Commons and the 
Clergy, were not brought up in traditions of 
humility or of chivalrous service to their 
poorer brethren. No doubt, as their most 
eloquent apologist* has said, they were ‘‘ men 
of high spirit, and of a delicate sense of 
honour’’; but they “persisted in standing 
aloof from the other classes. They imagined 
they should preserve their rank whilst they 
evaded its duties.”+ They knew not the 
things which belonged to their own peace 
and the peace of their country. ‘In the 
beginning of 1789’’—so says Carlyle, no 
flatterer of a privileged class—‘‘in the 
beginning of 1789 a splendour and a terror 
still surrounded them. They were still a 
graduated hierarchy of authorities. They sat 
there uniting king with commonalty . . . ren- 
dering command and obedience still possible. 
But they were proud and high, these men ; 
they were not wise to consider. . . . As for 
their debauchery and depravity, it is probably 
unexampled since the era of Tiberius and 
Commodus.”’ 

Does any man say, on hearing such an 
indictment: ‘‘ This is a warning note to aris- 
tocracies, to men and women of high 
birth’’? Christian friends, be not deceived. 
It is a warning to privilege of every kind ; 
privilege of birth, no doubt, but also privi- 
lege of wealth, privilege of class, privilege 
of culture, privilege of intellect, privilege of 
influence and powerin any form. This year 
of undying memories will be a wasted year 
in the discipline of nations and churches if 
those who belong to the privileged classes 
fail to ask themselves humbly and even 
severely, as in the sight of God: ‘‘ Am I and 
my class living for ourselves or for the 
nation ?”’ 

We spoke a moment ago of the privilege 
In this sense a College like ours 
is a vast monument and headquarters of 

* Burke. t De Tocqueville. 
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privilege. 
we represent, doubtless, very various portions 


As regards birth and wealth, 


of the national life. But as regards intel- 
lectual privilege, we are at one. It is not 
for ourselves—for our own amusement, or 
refinement, or study—that we inherit our 
great estates of intellectual wealth. We 
hold them in trust. We have duties, not 
only to others similarly privileged, not only 
to the refined and cultured of the present 
and the future time, but to the poor, the 
ignorant, the struggling. If we forget this, 
we miss the teaching of this Fifth of May. 

At present our privileged position excites 
not jealousy, much less hatred, but rever- 
ence. The Universities are, perhaps, the 
most popular institutions of the England of 
to-day. You might bring here to-morrow the 
men who in politics would be most rife for 
revolution, and, if I mistake not, their feel- 
ings as they trod your courts, and gazed at 
the garnered wealth of your libraries, or the 
busts and statues of your great men, would 
be feelings not of envy, but of awe. Itis our 
‘‘accepted time,” our ‘day of salvation.” 
‘‘A splendour” and even “a terror still 
surrounds us.” Will it always be so? 
We cannot prophesy, but we can read 
history and note the workings of human 
nature. And of this truth we are certain, 
that privilege, pre-eminence, refined leisure, 
superiority of position in any shape, are only 
secure in a democratic age, and what is 
more important, can only work for good so 
long as those who enjoy them are penetrated 
by the instinctive conviction, not ‘‘ It is mine 
to enjoy,” but ‘It is mine to serve.”’ 

Whenever, my friends, and wherever, now 
or hereafter, we so value books, art, culture, 
mental discipline, social refinement, as 
blessings to be shared, rather than as trea- 
sures to be amassed or squandered ; whenever 
we do anything to link privilege with service ; 
whenever we try in some sense to ‘‘ dwell 
among the people’”’ instead of clinging to the 
luxurious shelter of birth, rank, study, or 
any form of exclusiveness—so far we are 
showing that the lessons of 1789 have not 
been wasted upon us. The Fifth of May is 
still speaking ‘‘ with authority.’ 

II. There are other lessons, many others. 
We can but point to two or three. One is 
this: Put truth into every corner of your 
public as well as your private life. We all 
know what Carlyle has taught us about 
‘“‘shams.”” That was the great message, 


religious and political, which he was com- 
missioned to bring to the generation of your 
fathers. 


That was the chief, one miglit 








almost say the sole, lesson which he drew from 
the volcanic eruption which upon this day 
began to murmur. To him the Revolution, 
with its generous hopes, its terrible dis- 
illusions, its prodigious heroisms, its frantic 
crimes, was chiefly awful for this, that it was 
the burning up of shams and imposture. It 
was God’s doom upon falsehood ; God’s own 
doom carried out by His most awful 
minister; not the sword, the famine, the 
pestilence—though these three also had their 
heyday in the years that followed—not these, 
but one yet more terrible, ‘* the madness of 
the people.” 

Put truth, I say, reality, faith, conviction 
into every corner of your life. Believe what 
you profess to believe. Have no secrets 
from yourself—from your intellect or your 
conscience. Be, if you can, able, helpful, to 
the fore, full of insight and resource—this 
if you can, if it is in you—but at least be 
true. Dread of all things traditions without 
life, professions without performance. ‘‘A 
man full of words,” a nation full of words, 
a church full of words ‘‘ shall not prosper on 
the earth ’’—not in the long run, not in the 
day of testing. Be afraid of much pro- 
fession. By faithful searchings of heart ; by 
manful, resolute action; by much silence— 
inward as well as outward, of soul as well 
as of tongue—strive to be true. 

And this surely never more than now. 
Carlyle at least would have said, and the 
conscience of honest men and women would 
have gone with him, that in a democratic 
age it is more, not less, difficult to be true. 
The temptation grows to flatter, to utter 
half truths, to be content with persuading 
instead of informing. The old idols are 
upon us in their latest form. We have heard 
with our ears of the Vow regis vow Dei, 
and the Vow ecclesiae vow Dei, and we are 
now threatened with the equally false and 
equally blasphemous Vow populi vox Dei. 
Young men, there is no such outward voice 
on earth, and there never willbe. The only 
‘Voice of God’’ that you will ever hear on 
this side the grave is the voice of your 
conscience, speaking to you in your least 
selfish moments, and informed by the highest 
and least selfish teaching of your times, 
bidding you be pure and true, do justice and 
love mercy, and walk humbly with the God 
Whom you serve. This is not a definition of 
the Voice of God, but it is enough. If you 
can but remember it in the strain and stress 
of life, it will save you from the sin and 
shame of giving to party, and to clique, and 
to caucus that loyalty, devotion, self-sur- 
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render which were meant for right alone. 
It will keep you also from despising and 
cajoling those whom your superior knowledge 
and culture should seek to guide and eman- 
cipate. If one of the deepest lessons of the 
Revolution is to recognise the responsibilities 
of privilege, another surely is to “‘ honour 
all men,” by treating all truthfully, treating 
them with the respect which you would pay 
to your own friends, not seeking to change 
their opinions because you hanker after their 
votes, nor working upon their half-instructed 
consciences by those half-truths which take 
holy names in vain, but honouring them, 
speaking truth to them, in season and ont of 
season. There is hardly any loftier praise 
that can be given to a public man in a 
democratic age than to say of him, as has 
been said so lately of a great orator* and 
statesman: He loved and honoured the 
mass of the people, and proved it by simply 
telling them the truth, whether they would 
hear or whether they would forbear. 

III. Suffer me to name yet a third lesson 
which, to my mind at least, is inseparable 
from the teaching of the Fifth of May. It is 
this: ‘ Fear God and keep His command- 
ments.” There are some experiments which 
no nation can safely try. One is, as De 
Tocqueville puts it, that of trying ‘to cut 
its destiny in halves, and to separate by an 
abyss that which they have heretofore been 
from that which they seek to become here- 
after.” You cannot cut in two a nation’s 
life. The links which bind the generations, 
whether you like or dislike them, are not of 
man’s forging. What God hath joined 
together, man in vain strives to put asunder. 

Another experiment, equally hopeless, and 
yet more ghastly, is to live without God. 
We know what the “fool hath said in his 
heart.” It is the same whether “the fool ” 
be a man, or a multitude, or a body of great 
writers, or a nation. I desire to speak 
soberly on this matter, without either that 
dogmatism which is so easy in the pulpit, or 
that pharisaism which steals so naturally into 
our hearts when we judge either individuals, 
or classes, or nations, and thank God that in 
some respects we are not as they are. 
Remembering this, I still say, Unhappy is 
that nation whose political Revolution, if 
there must be a Revolution, comes ata time 
when faith in God has become feeble. It 
was not soin 1648 or 1688 among ourselves. 
It was so confessedly in 1789 with our 
neighbours. It is the moderate and en- 
lightened De Tocqueville who says: ‘‘ The 

* John Bright. 





universal discredit into which every form of 
religious belief had fallen at the end of the 
last century exercised, without any doubt, 
the greatest influence upon the whole of the 
French Revolution. It stamped its charac- 
ter. Nothing contributed more to give its 
features that terrible expression which they 
wore.” 

Has that ‘terrible expression ” been yet 
effaced? It may stamp the features not only 
of a storm, but ofa calm. It may be as truly 
there, if not equally conspicuous, at a 
Festival of Peace as at the Place de la 
Guillotine. God is no respecter of nations, 
nor even of Revolutions. Indifference to 
Him, denial of Him, antagonism to Him— 
where they do really exist and have pene- 
trated the hearts of men—mean, in the long 
run, anarchy, mutual distrust, impurity, 
might trampling upon right. Doubtless 
hypocrisy, wearing the garb and parading 
the precepts of religion, is the foullest tyrant 
of all. But the true “rights of man,” the 
respect due to the weak, will never, we may 
safely say, be cherished and striven for by 
large bodies of men for long together unless 
they see in their fellows brothers, and in 
those brothers not mere creatures or pro- 
ducts of a day, but heirs of immortality, 
made in the image of a holy God, children 
of One loving Father. ‘The true greatness 
and welfare of nations,” it has been finely 
said by one who would, perhaps, hardly call 
himself a Christian, ‘‘ depend mainly on the 
amount of moral force that is generated 
within them.” Probably all believe thus 
much. It is a step beyond to believe, as 
many of us do in our hearts believe, that 
moral force will never be for long together 
generated in a nation of which it can no 
more be said with truth that ‘it has the 
Lord for its God.” We speak as to men 
of understanding : judge what we say. 

IV. Has the Fifth of May still more 
lessons for those who have “ears to hear ”’ ? 
Nay, they are infinite. Each thoughtful 
man must have stored up many for his life’s 
use. Two only I will, in conclusion, sug- 
gest, each linked with a far distant scene 
and with an immortal human name. 

On the Fifth of May, 1821, nearly six 
years after Waterloo, Napoleon was dying 
at St. Helena. There was, asin Cromwell’s 
last hours, a violent storm of wind and rain. 
In the midst of this storm the great 
conqueror passed from earth. His last 
muttered words, they tell us, were téte- 
d’armée. His own generation failed, as we 
think, to judge him adequately. Has ours 
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yet succeeded? Doubtless the last word | the Great Hall at Versailles, and heard him 
has not yet been spoken on the character of | say with genuine emotion: ‘‘ The day I have 
Bonaparte and the quality of his mingled | So anxiously expected has at length arrived. 


contribution to human destiny. But this). . 


at least we seem to have learned from this | 
man, who has been alternately idolized and | 
loathed. So far as he championed freedom, 
and equal justice before the law, and mental 
enlightenment, and the just claims of reason, 
he was a boon to mankind. So far as he 
fought for his own personal grandeur, so far 
as he incarnated self-seeking, so far as he 
intoxicated the imaginations of at least two 
generations of Frenchmen with ruinously 
false conceptions of glory and greatness, 
so far as he despised mankind and trampled 
on the right and dignity of nations, he was 
a very scourge of God. He ran his course, 
and he died in exile—on this day. The 
French Revolution has many pulpits. One 
of them by common consent, and that not 
the least eloquent, is the Rock of St. Helena. 

V. One more Fifth of May—a strange 
contrast. The place is not Lowood, but 
Khartoum. The year is not 1821, but 1877. 
Charles Gordon has just returned for a new 
term of government, with far wider powers, 
as Governor-General of the whole of the 
vast Soudan. ‘‘ No man ever had a harder 
task than I, unaided, have before me; but | 
it sits as a feather on me. As Solomon 
asked, I ask wisdom to govern this great | 
people. I am quite alone and like it. I 
have become what people call a great fatalist. 
I trust God will pull me through every diffi- 
culty.” 

So he wrote on the Fourth of May, and a 
few days later he writes again, ‘“‘I was 
installed in due form on the Fifth. It was 
a regular investiture. The firman was read; 
a royal salute was fired. I had to make a 
speech, which was: ‘ With the help of God, 
I will hold the balance level,’ which pleased 
the people much.”’ 

Truly a memorable state ceremony. 
‘With the help of God, I will hold the 
balance level.’’ Is it not the ideal of all 
settled government, and, we may add, of all 
respectable Revolutions ? The men who on 








this day, a hundred years ago, flushed with 
hope and pride, stood before Louis XVI. in | 


. That this may be an ever memorable 
epoch for the happiness and prosperity of the 
kingdom is the wish of my heart, the most 
ardent of my desires’’—these men, we may 
believe, one and all, were inspired by the 
hope that the system of government about 
to be reformed and renewed would “hold 
the balance level.”’ 

It was this great hope, this craving for a 
justice believed to have at last dawned, that 
fired the most generous spirits in Europe, not 
least in our own land. Two months later, and 
the event occurred of which Fox could say : 
‘‘How much it was the greatest and best 
event which ever happened,” and of which 
Wordsworth, in his sober enthusiasm, could 
write :— 


For lo! the dread Bastille, 
With all the chambers in its horrid walls, 
Fell tothe ground. . . . 

From the wreck 

A golden palace rose, or seemed to rise, 
The appointed seat of equitable law 
And mild paternal sway. Prophetic harps 
In every grove were singing, ‘‘ War shall cease ; 
Did ye not hear that conquest is abjured ? 
Bring garlands, bring forth choicest flowers, to deck 
The tree of Liberty !” 


My friends, a hundred years have passed 
since all these passionate hopes ushered in 
the new epoch which even now has perhaps 
but in part revealed its face. ‘‘ Whoso is 
wise will ponder these things.’”’ They sug- 
gest very different thoughts to the cynic, to 
the student, to the partisan, to the Christian. 
The Christian believes that God, ‘‘ even our 
own God,” has been ruling and guiding 
through this great storm and tumult. He 
cannot prove it, he cannot explain, still less 
does he desire to explain away, much that 
seems to tell against his creed. But he can 
“hold fast the profession of ” his “‘ faith with- 
out wavering.”’ He can be content to say of 


his God, as holding the helm amid the 
tempests and the victories and even the 
wrecks of history: ‘‘Clouds and darkness 
are round about Him,” but “ righteousness 
and judgment are the habitation of His 
seat.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. the heir to great estates, a fine young fellow, 
niids ay oa been atin Gilbert Culross; one of the eligibles of the 
etre ne te eae teams eae hae season, my dear, and who knows who may 
GNES LAURIE did not see much of her | carry off the prize?’ he said facetiously; 
father on that railway journey between | but his humour was quite lost upon Agnes, 
Edinburgh and London. He preferred the | who was pondering in her mind by what 
company and the play in the smoking car- | means her father had managed to get him- 
riage, and only looked in occasionally to see | self on a social par with members of the 
that she was allright. She was not alto- | aristocracy. 
gether sorry. These hours, if tedious and ‘* Did mamma know these people of whom 
lonely, were useful too; they gave her time | you speak?” she asked rather timidly, not 
to collect all her thoughts, to arrange her | knowing how her question might be received. 
ideas and to face the new life, to which she ‘** No, my love.” 
was speeding. It was but a vagueresolving| She detected in a moment the change in 
and planning at the most, as she was totally | his voice. 
ignorant of what would be required of her| ‘‘ Your mother, Agnes, was an estimable 
in her new sphere. She had her mind | woman, but she had noambition. She was, 
made up, however, to do her duty to the | if you will excuse me saying it, rather a clog 
utmost by her father, and leave nothing | upon me. I was sorry for her, for she had 
undone to win him to a better life. Shej|a kind heart, but she never got over the 
feared, nay, she knew, by quick intuition, | narrowness peculiar to the life of that 
that her father’s ways and her father’s life | wretched provincial town which I hope I 
could not be such as would commend them- | may never see again.”’ 
selves to her. Mingling with these some- **T—I think you are unjust, papa, and 
what anxious surmisings were memories and | unkind,’”’ Agnes said with that quiet courage 
thoughts of all she had given up. Hope | and outspokenness characteristic of his. 
was also in her heart, nestling with hidden ‘My dear, you are young, and it is natu- 
sweetness side by side with love. One day, | ral and right that you should respect your 
perhaps, after her work in London was done, | mother’s memory. So do I profoundly re- 
she would return to Scotland to become, in | spect it, but I also will be candid, Agnes, 
a double sense, the daughter of the house | and say plainly that we had better taboo 
she had left. She grew calm and cheerful, | that subject like a certain other one which 
and there was a bright look in her | shall be nameless.” 
face when her father came to tell her they| A dull hopeless feeling stole into the heart 
had reached London. He was kind and | of the girl at the very outset of her new 
attentive to her in a somewhat rough and | pilgrimage, and she had nothing to say. 
ready fashion, and Agnes was susceptible to | Her hope had been that the memory of her 
the slightest kindness. mother would be a bond between her father 
‘‘T expect everything will be ready for us, | and herself, and lo! it was the reverse. 
my dear, a bit of hot dinner to tempt your; ‘‘ You are inclined to be a little morbid, 
appetite, which I hope that meagre lunch at | the natural result of your life for the last 
Preston only stimulated,” he said as they | few years. Yes, I took a right step when I 
drove out of the station; ‘‘I telegraphed to | sold Hallcross, and determined to expend 
the housekeeper and to my friend, Lady | the proceeds in your settlement in life,’’ said 
Culross, who has a suite of rooms in the} William Laurie with a magnanimous air. 
same house.’’ ‘* When you were all misjudging me over 
“Ts it a hotel, papa?” the border, I was quietly and unostenta- 
‘No, my love; it will seem a little odd to | tiously doing my duty.”’ 
you at first, but it is quite the thing for the} ‘‘I did not misjudge you, father, but I 
very best people to board as we do. I want | thought you ought to have told us of your 
to interest you in Lady Culross, Agnes, | intention to sell mamma’s property.” 
because I expect you.to be great friends. ‘Well, my dear, it is, if you will excuse 
She is the widow of a Scotch baronet, and | me saying it, not customary for a man to \B\ 
very well off indeed. She has only one son, | make his children arbiters of his actions,” 
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he replied blandly. ‘He is supposed to 
have their interests at heart. I think before 
you have been many days beside me you 
will admit that I have these interests at 
heart. You are a very candid young lady, 
Agnes; candour is a good thing and pre- 
vents misunderstanding, long may it con- 
tinue to be a virtue with you. But to 
return to the subject of my friends. After 
that, ah! exceedingly disagreeable interview 
last night, which you wound up so prettily, 
I wrote to Lady Culross and told her the story, 
and asked her and Sir Gilbert to join us at 
our quiet dinner. I hope, my dear, that 
you have a decent frock in which you can 
appear?’’ 

‘* My frocks are all decent, papa, but not 
grand. If my dress is not suitable for your 
friends, I need not appear.”’ 

‘‘Now, my love, don’t show your teeth 
already. Don’t begin to misunderstand me 
at the very beginning of things,’ said 
William Laurie blandly. ‘‘ You will always 
look like a lady, and if your clothes had 
more style you would be quite distinguished. 
Lady Culross will take you in hand. She 
has promised to do so. You need not be 
nervous at the prospect of meeting her. 
She is the best of kind souls.” 

“T am not in the least nervous, papa, I 
assure you. Only I wish we could have had 
one quiet evening to ourselves.” 

‘‘ So we shall be by ourselves. I consider 
the Culrosses almost as members of my 
family. We are very intimate.” 

‘“‘ How did you get to know them, papa?”’ 

‘‘TIn business. I had some dealings with 
Sir Gilbert,”’ returned William Laurie with 
a nice vagueness. ‘* He has had the benefit 
of my advice several times, and when Lady 
Culross asked me to a quiet dinner in acknow- 
ledgment of my little kindness, of course I 
went, and so the intimacy ripened.” 

Agnes did not reply. The whole affair 
seemed to her both extraordinary and un- 
satisfactory. She had a singularly clear 
judgment, and a penetrating well-balanced 
judgment which, combined with a lack of 
vanity or desire for grandeur, enabled her to 
arrive at a wonderfully correct estimate of 
her father’s standing with these people, even 
before she had seen them. 

There was no opportunity for further con- 
versation, as the hansom drew up at the 
door of 88, Arundel Mansions, and Agnes 
found herself ushered into a very orna- 
mental and, to her unaccustomed eyes, rather 
imposing looking abode. 

‘‘ Our rooms are on the top floor, my dear. 








I like air and light. Ah! here comes our 
domestic gorgon. Mrs. Fairweather, I pre- 
sent to you my daughter, of whom I have so 
often spoken.”’ 

Mrs. Fairweather was a stout and jovial 
looking individual who looked as if she en- 
joyed the good things of life. She spoke in 
rather a wheezy voice with a broad cockney 
accent; but her manner was kind, if a little 
familiar, and somewhat reassured the sink- 
ing heart of the young girl, who felt so 
terribly alone. Mrs. Fairweather took her 
wraps from her and signified her intention 
of showing her to her rooms. 

‘“‘T suppose dinner will be ready at half- 
past seven as usual, Mrs. Fairweather?” said 
Mr. Laurie blandly. 

‘‘ At ’arf-past siving, sir. I seed her lady- 
ship and Sir Gilbert acomin’ in from their 
houting about an hour ago. ‘Ollins told me 
they ’ad a kettledrum in Baker Street this 
arternoon.”’ 

“‘ Just so; well, I leave Miss Laurie to 
you, Mrs. Fairweather. You will wait upon 
her a little until she sees about a maid. 
Au revoir, my love, see you in the drawing- 
room later. Mrs. Fairweather will show 
you the way. Be sure and come down ten 
minutes before the half-hour to receive your 
guests.” 

‘“« Very well, papa,”” Agnes answered some- 
what wearily, for the duty imposed upon 
her was irksome to her, in her unsettled 
anxious frame of mind. 

“You are tired, miss; I’ll unpack them 
things for you. Have you a thin gown? Is 
itneeding hairing ?’’ asked Mrs. Fairweather 
sympathetically, as she looked at the wearied 
face of the girl, when she sank into a chair 
in the bedroom. It was a curious little box 
of a room, with two storm windows, fantasti- 
cally and flimsily furnished in white enamel- 
led wood, much hung with muslin, and be- 
decked with sad-coloured ribbons. 

“Yes; I am tired. But I think I can 
manage, thank you. No, my things do not 
need any airing. They were only packed 
this morning.” 

“But you’ve had a long journey, miss, 
and you are from the country, the master 
told me. This will be a pleasant change 
for you. There's lots of gay doin’s in town 
this month. It’s the very ‘eight of the 
season.” 

“Ts it?” 

The girl’s voice was very listless, as she 
unbuttoned her gloves. 

The kind soul looked at her compassion- 
ately, and with a touch of curious wonder. 
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She could hardly believe that such a quiet, 
self-possessed, unaffected young lady could 
be the master’s daughter. 

‘Yes, miss. You do look down; but 
you'll pick up wonderfully. Your dear par 
will keep you lively. I never saw a man 
with such a sperrit, and then there’s Lady 
Culross. Bless you, you'll like Lady Culross 
himmensely ; though she is a bit soft, like 
herson. But there, I’m forgetting my place. 
Excuse me, miss; I don’t mean no harm. 
I wish you'd let me ’elp you to dress.” 

‘Oh, no, thank you. I am used to wait 
on myself. Ifyou could get me a cup of 
tea I would be much obliged. I feel both 
thirsty and faint.’’ 

‘‘ For sure, I’ll do that, miss,” said Mrs. 
Fairweather, and bustled out of the room. 
Then Agnes rose, and walking over to the 
storm windows, looked out—first upon the 
waving tree tops in Hyde Park, and then 
away beyond to the vast expanse of roofs, 
which seemed scarcely spanned by the 
domes of the starlit sky. 

So this was London, and this her home. 
She glanced round the odd little room, and 
a slight hysterical laugh broke from her 
lips. She felt like an unreal being moving 
among shadows. How great a change had 
four-and-twenty hours wrought in her life ! 
and what would be the end of it all? 

Mrs. Fairweather being concerned with 
the final touches to the little dinner, did not 
return herself, but sent a very grimy-look- 
ing little maid with the tea-tray. Agnes 
did not admit her, but took the tray from 
her hands at the door, with a gentle word of 
thanks, and then turned the key. She 
would secure herself a few moments’ seclu- 
sion at least. The hot fragrant tea revived 
her, and she began to dress with something 
like her own quick energy. She hung her 
gowns up in the cupboard, all but her best, 
the new crape-trimmed dress she had got to 
wear for Miss Leesbeth. It was a sombre 
enough attire, but it set off the exquisite 
fairness of her skin, and the touch of white 
at throat and wrists relieved it. She had a 
string of lovely pearls, which her mother 
had given her long ago; and, surmising her 
father would wish her to wear some orna- 
ment, she fastened it about her neck. Her 
hair, which had a lovely ripple and shine 
upon it, made a becoming frame for her 
sweet serious face. She did indeed look 
distinguished, and when William Laurie 
came up at a quarter-past seven to fetch her 
down, he looked at her with critical approval. 

“My dear, you are superb. Your figure 





is really fine. Your dress is a little sombre, 
and perhaps out of date; but it will do 
to-night. To-morrow,I flatter myself, Lady 
Culross will take your wardrobe in hand. 
Ihave just seen Lady Culross, my love, she is 
on the qui vive to meet you. She and Sir 
Gilbert will join us when we go down. Are 
you ready ?”’ 

‘*‘ Yes, papa; how very fine you are,”’ she 
said with a slight smile, looking at her 
father’s evening attire, at the expanse of 
glossy linen, the dainty patent shoes and 
pink silk handkerchief. ‘I never saw you 
dressed like this before.”’ 

‘No, my love; I admit that I have risen 
in life since those grubby Liverpool days! 
Ah, let us not speak of them, the sun is 
going to shine upon us now,”’ he said as he 
took her hand on his arm. There was 
something most unreal and dramatic about 
William Laurie. His daughter, whose 
memory of the past time had not dimmed, 
could scarcely believe that the shabby, 
coarse, harsh-speaking being of those evil 
days, and the exquisitely dressed and highly 
polished gentleman before her could be the 
same. ‘The sense of unreality with her was 
painful in the extreme, and made her feel 
depressed and nervous as she accompanied 
him downstairs. The drawing-room, although 
larger, was after the same pattern as the 
little attic room, got up in a cheap and 
meretricious style, with abundance of gilding, 
and muslin drapery, and untidy ribbon 
bows. It was also shabby; but the cheerful 
fire made it more home-like than usual and 
the lamp light had a somewhat softening 
effect on the gilding. Agnes had scarcely 
seated herself when the door was opened 
and the guests announced. 

‘‘ Lady Culross, Sir Gilbert Culrog:,” Agnes 
rose to her feet blushing painfully, but her 
father smiled reassuringly upon her, and led 
her forward. 

‘Lady Culross, I present my shy little 
country girl, and commend her to your 
motherly care. Agnes, this is my dear and 
honoured friend, Lady Culross.”’ 

Agnes saw before her a slight and girlish 
looking figure attired in a blue silk gown 
cut low at the throat, and revealing the 
poor scraggy old neck, a withered aged face, 
with an extraordinary brilliant colour, at 
which Agnes marvelled, not knowing that 
like all the rest it was unreal. Her hair was 
bright golden, another mystery to the unso- 
phisticated girl, who wondered to see the 
attributes of youth and age so curiously 
mingled. It was a somewhat attractive, if 
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rather an empty face, and the faded care- 
lined blue eyes had a kindly light in them 
as they dwelt on the face of the young girl 
before her. She was surprised also, though 
she did not say so. 

‘“‘ So this is your daughter, Mr. Laurie,” 
Lady Culross said with an affected little 
laugh, and tapping him on the arm witli her 
fan. ‘‘ Naughty man not to tell us she was so 
handsome. Howare you, mydear? Charmed 
to meet you. Charmed to welcome you to 
the city. I am afraid it will be a sad 
revelation to our stately Puritans, ha, ha! 
our stately Puritans! doesn’t that suit her ? 
Gilbert, come forward this moment and be 
introduced to Miss Laurie.” 

Agnes then had to look from the mother 
to the son ; who, like an obedient child, came 
forward and made his bow to the young lady, 
though he never spoke. He was a tall shamb- 
ling young man, with a fair complexion and 
yellow hair, and a decidedly weak face. 

There was even a kind of vacant look in 
the big blue eyes, which struck Agnes as 
being indescribably pathetic. 

“Dinner waits, I think,” said William 
Laurie airily. ‘‘ Lady Culross, may I have the 
honour. Sir Gilbert, pray give your arm to 
my daughter. Talk to him, Agnes, my love. 
Sir Gilbert is shy, but the best of good 
fellows. I expect you will be the best of 
friends, eh, Lady Culross; is it not wise to 
leave young folks to oultivate each other’s 
acquaintance ?”’ 

‘Certainly, certainly. Your charming 
daughter, I foresee, will captivate all hearts. 
Ah! shame to leave her buried in the 
country so long.” 

Agnes could not bear these personal 
remarks. She had never felt so wretched 
and uncomfortable in her life. The unhappy 
looking young man, with whom she was to 
be the best of friends, kept his eyes fixed 
on her face with a persistence which robbed 
her of the slight self-possession left to her. 
At last, apparently, divining what was 
required of him, he came forward with a 
smile and offered his arm. There was 
nothing for Agnes but to lay her fingers on 
it and allow him to take her downstairs. 

Sir Gilbert Culross only made one remark 
on the way to the dining-room— 

‘‘Isn’t it beastly cold ?”’ 

CHAPTER XVIII. 


‘* When the faint sickness of a wounded heart 
Creeps in cold shudderings through my sinking frame.” 


‘Come here and sit by me, my dear. I 
have quite fallen in love with you, indeed I 
have.” 


XIX—23 








Lady Culross slipped her hand through 
Agnes Laurie’s arm, and they entered the 
drawing-room together after dinner, leaving 
the gentlemen at the table. 

“* Now, you must tell me all about your 
dear self without reserve. You have been 
living in great seclusion with friends in 
Scotland, I understand ?” 

‘‘T have been with friends, Lady Culross ; 
but in the midst of a large and happy family 
there is not much seclusion,” Agnes answered 
quietly. 

“Oh, I did not know about the family. 
You were quite comfortable with them, 1 
suppose, although it must have been such a 
trial to you to be parted from your dear 
father. My love, your father is one of the 
best and most generous of men.”’ 

‘“ Yes,”’ said Agnes vaguely, and with an 
uneasy flush, which, although Lady Culross 
saw, she was not sharp enough to compre- 
hend. 

‘‘He is indeed. What he has done for 
me and my son I could not tell you. My 
love, I am a lonely widow, and my son has 
been rather a wayward boy. I am going to 
place my confidence in you, Nessie. I made 
up my mind before you came that I should 
call you Nessie,” said Lady Culross, with one 
of her pretty, caressing gestures. ‘I want 
you to understand us, so that you may learn 
to love us. Well, my dear, I was married 
when I was very young, or quite a girl, to 
Sir Gilbert Culross. He was a very old 
man, Nessie, forty-five years older than I. 
Just think of that, my love ; he was quite 
old enough to be my grandfather, but I had 
no choice, His people were {rightfully 
angry and never acknowledged me, and, of 
course, it was very hard upon them when 
I brought an heir to Kilmeny. I was left a 
widow, my dear, when my baby was six 
months old, and I have had to rear him 
entirely unaided, not an easy task, I assure 
you, for he is very headstrong.” 

‘‘Is he ?”’ asked Agnes, almost in wonder, 
for her impression of Sir Gilbert was that 
his intellect was of the weakest order. 

“Very headstrong, Nessie,” said Lady 
Culross with a sigh and a shake of her golden 
head. ‘As a boy he was frightful. He did 
just as he liked, or flew into such frightful 
passions that we were afraid of our lives. 
He ran away from three schools, and really 
is not well educated ; but what could I do? 
He burned and tore up his books. He 
would do nothing but ride, spend his time 
with the grooms and the stable boys. His 
passion for the turf, which has been such 
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an anxiety to me, grew with him from baby- 
hood, I might say.’ 

‘‘T am sorry you have had so much care, 
Lady Culross,’’ said Agnes, looking with real 
compassion on the poor, painted face, which, 
with all its attempt at youth, looked so old, 
and worn, and sad. 

“Thank you, you are a sweet child. I 
am so glad you have come to cheer my lone- 
liness,”” Lady Culross answered. ‘‘ But I was 
telling you the very worst, my dear. Gilbert 
has good points. He has such a kind heart, 
Nessie ; he would give away his last farthing 
to any one in distress. If he had not been 
so soft-hearted, he would never have lost so 
much money. My dear, if we had not met 
your father, I believe we would have been 
penniless by this time, and Kilmeny mort- 
gaged to the last farthing.” 

‘“‘How did papa help you”? Agnes 
asked with the most intense interest. She 
would fain have accepted Lady Culross’s 
praises of her father, but she had an innate 
consciousness that there was something 
under the surface. Even in her large 
natural charity she could not honestly 
believe her father had acted from purely 
disinterested motives. 

“* Well, my love, perhaps I cannot make 
it quite clear, but I will try. When Gilbert 
grew up he tired of Kilmeny and insisted on 
coming to London; of course I came with 
him, he has never been away from me. 
Well, you can imagine an innocent young 
boy like Gilbert let loose from a remote 
place like Kilmeny—it is away among the 
wilds of Galloway. He was just prey for 
all the villains in this wicked city. His 
love of horses and racing and all that led 
him into questionable company, and he was 
being led astray, and his money disappear- 
ing like water, when your dear father took 
him in hand.” 

‘“* How did they meet ?”’ 

‘Quite accidentally, though I say it was 
& providence; when they were going in the 
train to the Doncaster race meeting last 
year. Your father, like many independent 
gentlemen, amuses himself with a little safe 
speculation on the turf. Out of the kindness 
of his heart he looked after my boy that 
day, and prevented him, I believe, from being 
ruined. You see Gilbert has no evilin him, 
and believes all men honest. He is too 
ready to follow everyone’s advice. I bless 
the day, Nessie, he came under the influ- 
ence of a man like your father.”’ 

Agnes drooped her eyes and turned her 
face away. Lady Culross was perfectly sincere 





in what she was saying. Her credulity 
was very great. Agnes wished she could 
share it. 

“So, my dear, when we became such 
close friends, and he told me about you and 
his desire to have you with him, it was a 
privilege and a joy to me to say I would do 
my utmost for you. He told me you were 
a plain little country girl, who had never 
had any advantages. He spoke so beauti- 
fully of your motherless condition that it 
quite touched my heart; so we laid our 
heads together and made our little plans to 
take rooms in the same house, so that I 
could have you always with me. I know 
a number of nice people, although Gilbert 
has not yet taken the position he ought to 
take as Master of Kilmeny. I am hoping 
that he will awaken to his responsibility 
soon. Meanwhile, my heart is quite at rest 
about him, for your father is taking care of 
him. But to return to you, my love. A 
little country girl, indeed!—you look like a 
young princess. But, of course, your family 
being a branch of the Lauries of Mearns 
Castle is very old and pure. I prophesy 
you will create quite a furore, and we shall 
see about your frocks to-morrow. Just 
think how delightful for me to have a lady 
to shop with! My love, we will have a 
splendid time, won’t we?” 

Agnes was obliged to rise from her chair. 
She was sick at heart; sick with sorrow and 
shame. Laurie of Mearns Castle! What 
would Lady Culross say were she to learn now 
that William Laurie was only the son of a 
provincial tradesman, and his wife a farmer’s 
daughter? It was a relief in one sense 
when the drawing-room door opened to 
admit the gentlemen. 

‘Well, ladies, got your little feminine 
gossip over, eh ?’’ William Laurie asked in 
a loud cheery voice, nevertheless there was 
a furtive expression of anxiety in his eye as 
he looked at his daughter’s face. It was 
very grave, and her eyes were troubled. 
But he had not yet learned to read her face, 
and Lady Culross’s expression was quite 
reassuring. 

‘Oh, yes, we have had the most delight- 
ful cosy chat, and we are the best of friends 
already,’ she said airily. ‘It is perfectly 
delightful, Mr. Laurie, to have your charm- 
ing daughter with us; perfectly delightful, is 
it not, Gilbert ?”’ 

‘‘Ya-as,”” Sir Gilbert answered with a 
slight yawn and a glance of broad admira- 
tion at the slender figure and the sweet face 
of the girl at the piano. 
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A strange nervousness had come upon 
her, and feeling Sir Gilbert’s eyes following 
her she had moved quickly over to the 
piano. 

‘It will be in tune, I suppose; may I play 
a little?” 

** Delightful, delightful, is it not?” ex- 
claimed Lady Culross. ‘‘ Now we shall be a 
perfect family party.” 

William Laurie looked pleased also, tak- 
ing it as a sign that Agnes desired at least 
to make herself agreeable. He had not the 
remotest knowledge of her powers or accom- 
plishments, and was astonished to hear the 
sweet, full, tuneful melody which followed 
her fingers on the keys. Agnes found it a 
relief to have her hands in motion, though 
the touch of the strange jingling keys did 
not comfort or soothe like the notes of the 
dear old instrument at Laurieston. 

But anything was better than to be com- 
pelled to take part in the strained, unreal 
conversation in the room. 

Sir Gilbert listened with evident pleasure 
to the music, and presently shambled over 
to the piano, and leaning his elbow on it, 
looked down into the player’s face. 

Agnes played on, trying to feel unconscious 
of that slow, intent, admiring gaze; but 
feeling her colour rising, nevertheless, and 
the nervousness creeping to her very finger 
tips. 

“‘T say, you do it uncommonly well, don’t 
you?’ he asked finding speech, a most 
unusual thing for him in the presence of 
ladies. 

““No, I am playing very badly. I had 
better stop,’’ she said, with a nervous laugh. 

‘Oh, I say, don’t; it’s Al, you know; and 
I can stand here and look at you,” said 
Sir Gilbert with a grin. Agnes looked up 
at him with a touch of compassion. She 
saw that in his slow, stupid way he was 
trying to make himself agreeable, and that 
he did not mean to be rude. 

“I cannot remember anything more,” 
she said gently. ‘‘ButI have some music 
upstairs, and will play for you another 
time.” 

«« Come, then, and have a rubber at whist, 
you young folks,’ cried William Laurie. 
“‘ Did they ever play at Laurieston, Agnes ?”’ 

‘‘No; they had no cards in the house, 
papa,” Agnes answered, as she closed the 
piano. 

“‘ Do you hear that, Lady Culross ; no cards 
in a house full of young folks, and in the 
nineteenth century? We shall have a job 
with our little Puritan ; but I think she is 





going to be amenable. Come, Agnes, and 
Sir Gilbert will teach you. Lady Culross and 
I will do our utmost not to beat you.” 

“T would rather not, papa.” 

“I rather you would, my dear,” he 
answered drily. ‘The essence of good 
breeding, my love, is to sink one’s own 
inclinations and consult those of others. 
But Iam forestalling Lady Culross’s lessons 
in etiquette. Come, Gilbert, and cut for the 
deal.” 

Agnes saw that for peace sake she must 
give in. She took her place at the table, 
and when the cards were dealt, tried to fol- 
low the instructions given her. If she were 
to win her father it must be by gentle 
means, not by thwarting his wishes at the 
very outset. But it was a profitless, unin- 
teresting game, over which William Laurie 
lost his temper, in spite of his efforts to 
keep it. 

‘“‘T say, I’m not going to play when Miss 
Laurie thinks it such a bore. There’s the 
cards,’’ said Sir Gilbert in the middle of the 
rubber emptying his hand on the table. 
“If it’s good breeding to consult other 
people’s inclinations we had better consult 
hers. It must be awfully stupid for her.” 

Agnes was grateful to him. He meant to 
be kind. A curious kind of smile dawned 
upon William Laurie’s face, and with a 
laugh he threw down his hand, though Lady 
Culross looked rather put out. Whist was her 
hobby and she could play well. But it was 
not her nature to show displeasure, and the 
next moment she was chattering on in her 
airy fashion, laying a thousand plans for the 
days tocome. At ten o’clock they rose to 
go down to their own rooms, and her good- 
night to Agnes was of the most affectionate 
kind. Sir Gilbert shook hands with her, 
but though he looked earnestly at her, appa- 
rently could not find a word to say. 

‘‘ Sit down a moment, Agnes, unless you 
are very tired,” William Laurie said. ‘ We 
may as well have a little chat the first night. 
Well, what do you think of my friends ; are 
they not charming people ?” 

‘«‘ Lady Culross seems very kind, papa. I 
thought her a little odd at first, but I think 
she is kind,” answered Agnes wearily, long- 
ing to be free from the strain of that trying 
day. 

x She is as good as gold. I consider my- 
self very fortunate in having secured her 
interest in you. My dear, I assure you, if 
you only conduct yourself properly, your 


future is made.” 
Agnes did not ask how. She felt too 
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utterly disheartened even to wonder what he 
meant. She sat up suddenly and looked 
straight in her father’s face, with those 
clear, questioning eyes of hers, which mir- 
rored her truthful and beautiful soul. 

“Papa, Lady Culross seems to be under 
misapprehension about some things. What 
did she mean by saying I was a connection 
of the Lauries of Mearns Castle? Who 
can have told her such an absurd thing ?” 

William Laurie was silent a moment—not 
conscience-stricken nor abashed at having 
his false pretences brought home to him, 
he was only wondering how best to deal 
with this remarkably candid and outspoken 
young woman, who had apparently out- 
grown her childish awe of him, and would 
accept nothing from him unchallenged. 

She was looking steadily at him, and 
after a moment he allowed his eyes to meet 
hers— 

‘* Well, my dear, I did.” 

‘“« But, papa, it is not true.” 

‘*My dear Agnes,” said William Laurie 
suavely ; ‘“‘you are very unsophisticated. 
You are absolutely as ignorant as a babe 
unborn. You may believe me, that there 
are certain circumstances in which a slight 
deviation from the bald truth is justifiable. 
Lady Culross has her own pride, a perfectly 
legitimate pride I admit, and it would not 
recognise me unless she believed I was a 
gentleman. I did not tell her a naked false- 
hood, Agnes; she inferred that we were of 
these Lauries, and I did not contradict her. 
You should be the very last to blame me for 
that, seeing that I had nothing but your ad- 
vantage in view. I have given myself a 
great deal of trouble, my love, on your 
account, and I trust that I am to receive 
some recognition of it from you. I must 
say, you are not promising very hopefully.” 

Agnes stood up. Her face was quite pale, 
her slight hands clasped before her, her 
bright steadfast eyes fixed upon his face. 
** Papa, I want to understand on what foot- 
ing lam here. Why should it be necessary 
for you to deviate from the truth for my 
sake? I came, glad and anxious to fill a 
daughter’s place towards you, to make a 
home for you. However humble and quiet 
a home it may be, papa, at least let it be 
unaffected and true,” she said, speaking 
with a strange quiet sadness. ‘‘ This life, 
at least the glimpse of it I have had to-night, 
fills me with distrust and miserable fore- 
bodings. I do not understand it. Let us 


go away together, dear papa, and make a 





little home for ourselves, and I will try to 


make you happy. God has shown me my 
duty. Help me to do it. I fear it will be 
very strange and difficult here.” 

There was an indescribable pathos in the 
girl’s words and in her whole demeanour. 
She spoke from the heart, and yet her words 
did not strike home. They were received by 
her father with a cold, even a contemptuous 
smile. 

‘* My love, you are reversing our positions, 
I think. You are giving advice, when you 
need to receive it. But I will forgive you. 
You are so ignorant, as I said, of all which 
at your age you should have known. If you 
are sincere in your desire to be a dutiful 
daughter to me you must allow me to be the 
judge of what is best for you. I repeat it, I 
have your best interests at heart. Now go 
up to bed, you are tired and out of sorts. 
To-morrow I hope I shall see a different face 
opposite me at breakfast. My love, good- 
night. Be sure to ring for anything you 
may require for your comfort.” 

He dismissed her with apparent gentle- 
ness, yet peremptorily, Agnes felt. She 
allowed him to kiss her, but her heart was 
as cold as ice. She felt no thrill of respon- 
sive affection go out to him. She was 
chilled, chilled to her inmost soul. 

A sense of hopelessness, of utter desola- 
tion overwhelmed her as she shut herself 
into the cold, strange, unfamiliar room. 

The bright hopes and high resolves of the 
morning were lost in the darkness of the 
night. She could do nothing in that hour 
of utter weariness and sickness of heart but 
put her hands before her face and helplessly 
weep. 

CHAPTER XIX, 
‘*She was a strange and wayward child.” 


Trovustes seemed to be thickening about 
the house of Laurieston. After an early 
lunch that afternoon, Mr. Walter Maitland 
drove out from Leith to see his relatives 
concerning Willie Laurie. It had cleared 
up at mid-day and the pale sun was strug- 
gling feebly through the grey pallor of the 
sky as he drove up the avenue to the house. 
He raised his hat to his sister-in-law, who 
sat with her work at the dining-room 
window. She rose at once, cried to Katie to 
send the stable boy to take Mr. Maitland’s 
horse, and went out to the door step. 

‘‘ How do you do, Margaret; I hope I see 
you well?” said Walter Maitland, making his 


brother’s wife a profound bow. His manners. 


were a little formal ; he prided himself upon 
his absolute precision in everything. His 
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attire was immaculate, his words were 
always duly weighed before they were 
uttered, the impression given being that 
every word and act was studied for effect. 
Walter Maitland was very handsome, and 
carried his years well, facts of which he was 
perhaps too conscious. But he was an 
upright, staunch conscientious man, whom 
all were bound to respect, although his little 
foibles were yery apparent. 

“T am quite well, thank you, Walter, a 
little saddened by the event of the day,’’ said 
Mrs. Michael with a slight smile. ‘‘How 
did you leave Emma ?’’ ; 

‘* As usual. She has been in the drawing- 
room these two afternoons. I hope Michael 
is at home.” 

‘‘He is on the farm, and can be got 
easily. Have you had dinner ?”’ 

‘“‘T lunched in town, thank you; we dine 
late, you know,” he said, and as the lad 
appeared to take his trap he followed Mrs. 
Maitland into the house. ‘ Yes, it would be 
rather a surprise to you to see old Laurie 
last night. What does the man mean?” 

«¢ Ah, if we knew that, Walter, our minds 
might be more at rest. Effie, it is Uncle 
Walter.” 

‘‘How do you do, Uncle Walter,” said 
Effie, demurely extending her soft plump 
hand and looking as innocent as possible, 
though it was her habit in private to mimic 
his fastidious manner and slow, precise, 
careful speech, so different from her father’s 
blunt address. Walter Maitland’s demeanour 
towards his*brother’s family was distinctly 
patronising, and the young folks being 
very high-spirited resented it thoroughly. 
It had grown upon him without doubt 
since he married a fine lady-wife, and there 
was a gulf fixed between Seafield and 
Laurieston. Even the students, who might 
be supposed to have culture enough to satisfy 
their fastidious relatives, seldom went to 
Seafield. 

‘‘You are improving, Effie,’ said Uncle 
Walter, looking critically at the dainty 
figure and fresh roseleaf face of his niece. 
‘‘ Margaret, your young people are really 
beginning to be a great credit to you.” 

“T have always thought them that, 
Walter,”’ she answered with a quiet dignity, 
which another man would have taken as a 
reproof. ‘Shall I send for Michael at 
once ? He comes in for a cup of tea with 
me generally about four. He will be sure 
to come to-day. He knows I am vexed.” 

‘‘Oh, there is no hurry. My horse must 
get a breath. You'll miss the girl. I 





admired the little Isawof her. She seemed 
very modest and unassuming. I wish the 
lad had gone with his father too, Margaret. 
That’s my business to-day. I am afraid we 
can’t retain him in the office any longer. 
He has grown very careless of late, and is 
not behaving himself at all. No later than 
Monday night he had the impertinence to 
come into the house the worse of liquor. If 
Emma had seen him, or known of it, I am 
certain she would have put him out at 
once.” 

Margaret Maitland was silent a moment. 
Effie made a sudden movement, but neither 
noticed just then the expression in her 
face. 

‘«T am very sorry to hear this, Walter,” 
said Mrs. Maitland, and the shadow deepened 
on her brow. Ellen’s children were a heavy 
care to her. 

‘“<T regret to have to complain,” said Mr. 
Walter Maitland in his formal way. ‘ Per- 
sonally, I might tolerate it a little longer ; 
but it has been going on for some time, 
latterly in the face of pointed warnings and 
rebukes, and Mr. Grier’s patience is ex- 
hausted I can see.” 

‘‘ Does he stay out late ?”’ 

“As late as he dare, our doors being 
locked before eleven. But he never spends 
an evening in the house, and his work is 
done in a very slipshod manner. His abili- 
ties are good; but I fear he isjust his father’s 
son.” 

Margaret Maitland sighed. What could 
she say ? Her fears were only being realised. 
For some time past her anxiety concerning 
the wayward boy had been very great. She 
happened to glance across at Effie, who sat 
by the fire, and she gave a great start; for 
the colour was all out of the girl’s ruddy 
cheeks, and the tears were trembling on her 
eyelashes. It gave the mother a shock, but 
she strove to hide it from Walter Maitland. 

‘‘ We must see what Michael thinks. He 
was saying only the other day he would ask 
you to get Willie a place with some of your 
agents in Holland. Effie, dear, just run 
out and see if father is about,” she said; 
and in a moment Effie was gone. Then the 
mother breathed more freely. ‘‘ Sometimes 
if a wayward boy is removed from all his 
old associations he picks up, Walter. It 
might be so with him.” 

‘‘T am not hopeful, Margaret. He is too 
like his father. Inherited evil is not easily 
combated. I should not care to recommend 
him to any of our agents. Indeed, I could 
not conscientiously do it.” 
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‘“* Not recommend ; but you might lay the 
case before them. Surely one kind soul 
might be found to give him a fair chance.” 

““So like a woman,” laughed Walter 
Maitland. ‘ Even the kindest souls require 
steadiness and integrity in those they employ. 
It is a great pity he did not go off to-day 
too. Why did he not?” 

‘‘He refused; and I was not sorry, 
Walter. I do not think William Laurie has 
improved. I cannot suffer the thought of 
the life to which he may introduce Agnes. 
His associates cannot be fit for her. She is 
a very pure-minded, high-souled woman, 
Walter. I have known none more so.” 

Walter Maitland shrugged his shoulders. 

“The fact is, Margaret, I warned you 
and Michael well when Ellen wrote first. It 
is always a risk, undertaking the care of 
other people’s children. I was amazed that 
Michael entertained the idea for a moment. 
It was most unlike his usual hard-headed- 
ness, and I told him so at the time.” 

Margaret Maitland could find nothing to 
say. She had but little in common with 
Walter Maitland. This self-righteousness 
was much more offensive than Michael’s, 
because it was less humble and more obtru- 
sive. Walter Maitland always put her out 
of sorts. She looked anxiously at the clock, 
hoping her husband would soon come in, 
in case she should say something to give 
offence. She heard the heavy familiar foot 
presently, and when Laurieston came strid- 
ing into the room, his wife slipped out under 
pretence of ordering tea—in reality to see 
where Effie was. She gave Katie the order, 
and ran upstairs; to find, as she expected, 
the lassie crying her heart out in her own 
room. 

“« Effie, what is the matter? Nothing has 
happened to make you break your heart,” 
said the mother with a sharpness borne of 
her motherly pain and fear. 

“Oh, that horrid Uncle Walter. I just 
hate him. He is so patronising, and thinks 
himself so fine!” sobbed Effie. “And I 
don’t believe a word he says about Willie. 
It’s all Aunt Emma, I believe.” 

“ Effie!” 

“Well, I don’t care. I will stand up for 
Willie. Everybody is down on him, and 
praising up Nannie. Of course, I like Nannie; 
but it’s a shame. Willie has never had a 
chance. And I don’t wonder he doesn’t 
spend his evenings in Seafield. He would be 
dead if he did. It’s worse than a prison.” 

Mrs. Maitland took Effie by the shoulders 
and shook her. 





‘‘ Effie, you are making a fool of yourself, 
and talking as you have no right to do about 
such worthy people as your Uncle Walter 
and Aunt Emma. I am very angry with 
you. Do you hear?” 

‘I don’t care. Nobody understands me 
but Willie, and I like him better than any- 
body in the world, and I’ll be his wife some 
day too, in spite of everybody, just to show 
that I don’t believe the horrid lies people 
tell.”’ 

Effie had wrought herself up into such a 
hysterical state that she might be speaking 
at random; but the words fell like lead upon 
her mother’s ear and heart. She relaxed 
her hold and sank into a chair. 

‘‘My poor misguided silly bairn! God 
help you.”’ 

These low broken words recalled Effie to 
a sense of what she owed her mother. 
When she saw the effect of her wild talk the 
quick warm heart of the bairn overflowed 
with penitent sorrcw. She fell on her knees 
at her mother’s side. 2-d clasping her arms 
round her waist cried impulsively : 

‘‘ Dear, darling, lovely mother, forgive me. 
I’m a perfect wretch, but I got mad, and 
didn’t know what I was saying. I didn’t 
mean to vex you. I wouldn’t do anything 
in the world to hurt you. Oh, tel! me you 
forgive me.” 

Margaret Maitland took the pretty tear- 
stained face in her dear hands, and looked 
into it with the pathos of motherhood in her 
eyes. 

“Effie, tell me truly—do you care for 
Willie in that way ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, mother, I do, I do. I am so glad 
to tell you,’’ cried the impulsive creature, 
finding relief in pouring all her heart out. 
‘‘T will never like anybody in the world so 
well in that way.”’ 

«* And—and—is there any understanding 
between you?’’ she pursued calmly, though 
her heart was weighed down with pain. 

‘¢ Yes—at least,” said Effie with a lovely 
blush; ‘‘he knows I—I—that I'll marry 
him some day.” 

“Oh, my lassie, God guide you both,” 
said Margaret Maitland with quivering lips. 
‘“« We will talk further about this again. I 
am glad you have given me your confidence 
at length, Effie; it will guide me how to 
act.”’ 

“And you are not angry, dear mother ? 
I ought not to have told, it was Willie’s 
secret too, mother,’ cried Effie clinging to 
her mother’s skirts as she rose. 

“‘T had hoped none of my bairns would 
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ever need to keep a secret from me. No, I 
am not angry. Some day, when you have 
children of your own, Effie, you will under- 
stand perhaps what I feel. Let me go down 
now. Yes—yes—I will kiss you. There! 
there! my poor lassie! ’’ 

** Don’t tell father yet, mother. 
he’ll be angry.” 

‘Father must be told this very day. 
Effie, you forget what you are saying. I 
think, bairn, you need not fear. You are 
the very light of his eye. You will never 
get any one in the world to love you as your 
father loves you.” 

‘‘ But he is so hard on anybody who—who 
—isn’t just as good as he thinks right, and 
there’s that horrid Uncle Walter telling him 
the most atrocious things at this very 
moment. Oh, mother, when you go down, 
stick up for Willie, for my sake.” 

It was an irresistible appeal, because it 
was so utterly unreasonable, so like a woman 
in love. It made the mother smile. 

‘“‘ Effie, you are but a child, not eighteen 
yet, and to speak of marrying—bairn, bairn, 
you don’t know what you are speaking 
about. But I must go down. You stay 
here, and let me settle it quietly.” 

So saying, Margaret Maitland returned to 
the dining-room with a new care upon her 
heart. 

The brothers were sitting opposite each 
other, talking gravely over the misdeeds of 
Will Laurie’s son. 

‘‘ This is an ill account o’ the lad, Maggie,” 
said Laurieston, looking at his wife as she 
entered. 

“*Yes, Michael, it is,” she answered 
quietly, and closing the door sat down 
between them. She looked hesitatingly a 
moment at Walter Maitland, wishing, with 
a touch of pride perhaps, that she had not 
to ask a favour from him. But it must be 
done for Effie’s sake. 

“‘T hope, Walter,”’ she said quietly, ‘‘ that 
you will give the laddie another chance. I 
think he has not been guilty yet of any very 
grave offence.” 

‘‘He is not steady, Margaret, and it is 
absolutely imperative that we should be able 
to trust all those in our employ. Our firm 
has always been able to boast of the integrity 
of its employés. I fear he must go.” 

‘“T want to ask a favour from you, 
Walter, the first, I think, I have ever asked,” 
she said hurriedly. ‘Try to get him a 
place elsewhere in Glasgow or Aberdeen, if 
you think there is no opening abroad.” 

Walter Maitland shook his head. 


I think 





‘* Both Michael and you will remember 
how disappointed I was at not getting your 
son, and how reluctant to take Laurie. I 
should be glad to oblige you again, but I 
really don’t think I can in this instance.” 

‘Tt is a family matter, Walter,” Margaret 
said ; and then she turned to her husband— 
‘* Michael, you must help me. Two things 
are of great importance—that Willie should 
be sent away for a little and given a chance 
to get on. Can’t you guess why ?”’ 

‘No, riddles are no’ in my way. Speak 
plain, Maggie,” replied Laurieston abruptly. 

“Tt is Effie, father. You were right and 
I was wrong. There has been a talk be- 
tween them. The silly bairns think they 
are in love, and Effie speaks about marrying 
as if it were taking her dinner,’’ she answered 
with an uncertain smile. ‘I hope it will 
come to nothing, but we must manage it 
very quietly and cautiously, without appear- 
ing to thwart them. Effie is very head- 
strong.” 

‘* Ay, but she’ll hae to take aye or no this 
time,’ said Laurieston with exceeding 
bitterness. ‘‘ Walter, you may thank provi- 
dence ye hae nae bairns. They are mair 
bother than they’re a’ worth.” 

‘Tt certainly seems extraordinary that a 
love affair should have been carried so far 
and not been observed,” said Walter Mait- 
land drily. ‘You don’t approve of the 
match then, Michael ?”’ 

‘¢ Approve !”’ 

Michael Maitland brought his clenched 
fist down on his knee, and his brows grew 
black as night. 

‘‘ T wad rather see Effie in her grave than 
wife to a Laurie. Never while I live shall 
she take him wi’ my consent; never while 
I live.” 

CHAPTER XX. 
‘*On her lips the spell 
Of loving and melodious speech 
These lion-hearts to quell.” 

Errte appeared at the tea-table with very 
red eyes and a rather defiant expression of 
countenance, which her mother was grieved 
to see. It boded ill for the satisfactory 
arrangement of this unpleasant affair. Con- 
trary to his wont, her father never spoke to 
her, and it was a silent, uncomfortable meal. 
Wat, a discreet youth, saw that there was 
thunder in the domestic atmosphere, and 
held his peace. 

«« Effie,” Laurieston said, when they rose 
from the table, ‘‘ bide here; I have some- 
thing to say to you. Wat, ye can look into 
the stable ; I hear the men in aboot.” 
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Effie sat down, trying to look careless and 
unconcerned. Her father’s voice was very 
grave ; displeasure sat upon his brow. Mrs. 
Maitland took up her sewing and put in a 
few random stitches. She remained to keep 
these two strong wills from clashing, and to 
pour the oil of her sweetness upon the 
troubled waters. But for the gentle spirit 
which continually dwelt with the mistress of 
Laurieston, it could not have been even as 
united a household as it was. She knew 
very well that her husband, with all his love 
for Effie, had not the slightest idea of her 
self-will and even obstinacy of temper. As 
he had habitually indulged her, she had 
never shown it to him. Very often the 
mother had felt herself obliged to deal 
sharply and sternly with her only daughter, 
in justice to herself and the girl. As was 
his wont, Michael Maitland went straight 
to the point at once. 

‘¢ Your uncle Walter has been here, Effie, 
as ye ken, an’ his complaint was aboot Willie 
Laurie. He is not a well doing lad, an’ they 
canna keep him.” 

Effie bit her lip, and tore a little hole in 
the lace edging of her apron. 

“IT was not greatly surprised, for I have 
not thought a great deal of Willie for a 
while back. It seems ye have been thinkin’ 
ower muckle aboot him ; ye’ll need to think 
less, my lassie; that’s what I have to say 
to you.” 

Over her sewing Margaret Maitland had 
almost smiled. It was so like a man, so 
like her husband, to lay down his command 
and look for instant obedience. 

Effie never spoke, but her eyes hid rebel- 
lion in their sunny, blue depths. 

‘I may as weel tell ye aince for a’ that if 
sic a thing has ever been in your head, 
Effie, ye may put it oot for ever. If Willie 
Laurie should ever hae the presumption to 
ask me for you, my answer wad be—No. I’m 
sayin’ it to you aince an’ for a’.”” 

Effie’s eyes flashed, but she never spoke 
a word. 

‘Your uncle has promised to look oot for 
a place for Willie either in Aberdeen or 
Glasgow, or maybe abroad, for a year at 
least. In the meantime, he’ll no come back 
to Laurieston ; an’ there’s to be nae writin’ 
back an’ forrit between you an’ him. D’ye 
hear what I’m sayin’ ?” 

“Yes, I hear,” Effie answered quietly 
enough ; but the mother’s anxious ear 
detected the sullen ring in it. 

«¢ Weel, see an’ mind it then,”’ Laurieston 
said still sternly, for he had laid the thing 





sorely to heart, and was bitterly disap- 
pointed at Effie’s folly. ‘An’ now that 
Agnes is awa, see that ye be of some use to 
your mother. That'll set ye better than 
speakin’ silly nonsense to a wastril like 
Willie Laurie. It’s time enough for you 
to be thinkin’ on a man five year efter 
this.”’ 

Effie got up and ran out of the room, 
pulling the door after her with a bang. 
Margaret Maitland laid down her sewing, and 
lifted her anxious eyes to her husband’s 
face. 

‘‘Maybe you said too much, Michael,” 
she said gently. “It might have been 
better to leave the thing alone.” 

“No, no, Maggie, I dinna believe in 
lettin’ things alone, especially in bairns. 
They maun be telt what’s richt and wrang. I 
dinna think there’ll be any mair bother wi’ 
that. She didna seem very vexed like.” 

Margaret Maitland did not like to say that 
she feared Effie’s silence was not perhaps 
the most hopeful sign. She was not herself 
less anxious than before. 

‘‘T dinna ken how it is, Maggie, but it 
seems as if the bairns we’ve tried to rear in 
the fear of the Lord are growin’ up to be a 
heartbreak to us. I believe Walter is best 
off efter a’ that hasna nane.”’ 

“Oh, father, you don’t know what you 
are saying. What would Laurieston be 
without the bairns? And what a hard man 
you would have been. It’s the bairns that 
have kept your heart green.” 

‘‘T like the bairns weel enough, but it’s a 
terrible thing to see them gaun astray. 
They are a kind o’ fearfu’ joy, Maggie, at the 
best.” 

Her heart was sore for him. She knew 
that, like Jacob of old, he wrestled in prayer 
for his children’s souls. 

‘‘ The bairns, Michael, have not yet given 
us much anxiety,’’ she maintained with a 
smile. ‘The sonsare as steady as the Bass, 
and I hope—I hope this little waywardness 
of Effie’s will pass away, and that we will 
see her married to some honest, God- 
fearing man yet.” 

«‘ Ay, ay, I hope so. There’s less care, 
Maggie, when ye can skelp them an’ put 
them to their beds for a faut,’’ he said as he 
took up his cap. ‘But I’m no feared for 
Effie. She kens when I say a thing I mean 
it. I canna have Willie Laurie comin’ oot 
even for a nicht afore he gangs awa’. I fear 
I micht say something to him neither him 
nor me wad forget. You can write to him 
and explain it to him in your ain way. I’m 
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no’ for nae mair ill words in this house. | 
There’s been ower mony this while.” 

So saying, and having to his own satisfac- 
tion settled the whole question, Laurieston 
went off to the stable. His wife sat still in 
the shadowy gloaming, with her head lean- 
ing on her hand, her face wearing a look of 
deep anxious thought. Care weighed upon 
her heart, and in that still, quiet time she 
looked up to. Heaven, and asked that the 
bairns might be kept, and that she, their 
mother, might be guided how to guide them 
wherein they still required her motherly 
counsel. Margaret Maitland’s faith was 
very perfect. She verily leaned upon the 
promises. Without the belief that God 
cared for her and hers, she could not have 
lived. She did not seek peace in vain. The 
assurance came to her that they would be 
kept and guided. She felt almost as if an 
angel had whispered to her the precious 
words of promise. 

‘‘ All things work together for God to 
them that love Him.” 

Her silent and sweet communion with the 
Unseen was broken by the opening of the 
outer door and a heavy foot in the hall. 
She rose up to ring for the lamp, but just 
then the room door opened and John came 
in. The sight of him was like wine to her 
heart. 

“Oh! my laddie.”’ 

Her motherly voice trembled, and John 
took her in his arms, and she felt sheltered 
in his strong clasp. There was almost an 
element of lover’s love between these two. 

‘‘ Did you know I was hungering for you, 
John?” 

“‘T don’t know, mother, I knew I wanted 
you badly. I couldn’t stay after the classes. 
What does all this mean, and why is Nannie 
away?” 

She did not grudge the passionate linger- 
ing of his voice over that dear name, for to 
see Agnes Laurie John’s wife was the 
greatest desire of her heart. She believed 
that each was necessary to the other, and 
that their union would be one more blessed 
than is common. 

‘“« Sit down, and I'll tell you all I know; 
but, oh, John, it is not much. Did you see 
her this morning, and Michael ?”’ 

‘“*T did, mother, but Michael would not 
go. He isa queer chap, Mike, mother. He 
got quite white when the telegram came, 
and he would not go to the station.” 

‘‘ That was curious, and him so fond of 
Agnes. Did he not say anything ?”’ 

“Not a word, but he did not turn up at 





any of the classes. I say, though, he has 
not taken her away for good, has he ?”’ 

‘¢ Ah, that’s what I don’t know, John. I 
expect she’ll stay there until you take her 
away,” said the mother with a smile full of 
tender meaning. 

‘“‘T will take her some day, mother,” John 
answered, as he began to walk up and down 
the room. ‘I wish I knew what her father 
wants her now for. Do you think it is because 
of Hallcross ?”’ 

‘*No; I don’t think so. We must be 
just, my son, even when we find it easier 
to be harsh. But he has some motive. I 
am hoping that when Agnes writes she will 
be able to make some things plain to us. 
But, John, there is another trouble with 
Willie and Effie. Did you know there was 
anything between them ?” 

“No!” 

Complete surprise sat on John’s face. 

‘“‘ The foolish bairns imagine themselves in 
love. There has even been a talk of marriage 
between them. Your Uncle Walter has 
been here to-day complaining of Willie, and 
that was how it came out. Father was very 
angry, and says Willie can’t come back to 
Laurieston, even to say good-bye. Uncle 
Walter has promised to try and get hima 
situation out of Leith.” 

‘Why, mother, I never heard of such a 
thing. What can Effie see in Will?” 

Margaret Maitland shook her head. 

“That’s what neither you nor I can 
know, John ; but she sees something. She is 
very self-willed. I hope there will be no 
more trouble with her.” 

“It is very disappointing. There’s Phil 
Robertson, mother, would give his right 
hand for Effie, though she’s so different 
from him. You would give her to Phil, 
wouldn’t you, without any misgivings? He 
is a splendid fellow.” 

‘He is. I like him very much, John; 
but your father would never consent to that 
either, on account of his religious views, or 
rather, his lack of them.” 

“‘ Well, I don’t think it would be right to 
stand in the way for that,” said John 
gloomily. ‘Father is very narrow. He 
expects every man to cut his creed after his 
proscribed pattern. Men who have thought 
out the great problem of life for themselves 
will not be so bound down. Mother, do you 
think Robertson's ideal of life’s purpose can 
be ignoble when you see the results?” 

‘“‘T desire to judge no man, John; but I 
think that love for Christ as his Saviour would 
put the crown to Robertson’s character.” 
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John shook his head. 

‘‘That will never be. He admires the 
Christ as a man, a perfect example of a con- 
secrated life; but does not believe in His 
divine attributes.”’ 

“Ts it the new fashion to speak of the 
Christ, John? It is not necessary. There 
is no other. Oh, my son, I hope—I hope 
you have not followed in Robertson’s foot- 
steps. He promised me last autumn when 
he was here that he would do nothing to 
undermine your faith.” 

“He has kept that promise then. He 
has maddened me often by refusing even to 
speak on these subjects. But, mother, Iam 
not one to accept any man’s convictions with- 
out question. I have thought about it all; 
battled with it until my brain has been in a 
whirl ; and I don’t see anything a man can 
lay holdon. There is nothing we can really 
know.” 

‘Oh, John, when you look around on the 
vast scheme of creation; when you look in 
upon yourself, and think of the mystery and 
mercy of your being, how can you doubt the 
existence of God? What is it you want to 
know? He reveals himself to us every- 
where.” 

“‘You are satisfied with that, mother,” 
said John hopelessly ; ‘I cannot be. I was 
reading a curious little poem the other day, 
about a band of pilgrims who had met to 
recount their losses and sorrows. After the 
rest had told their tale, one said : 


Sad losses have ye met, 
But mine is heavier yet, 
For the believing heart hath gone from me, 


I am that pilgrim, mother.” 

“No, no, my son; the believing heart is 
only clouded by the mists of doubt,’’ the 
mother answered, trying to smile and 
to be calm. 

“Tf a mother’s prayers can avail, these 
mists will be chased away soon by the 
shining of the strong Sun of Righteousness. 
You are very young yet, John, and have 
not felt the need of God. You have allowed 
yourself to drift with the tide of the philosophy 
you are studying. The ebb-tide will bring 
you back.” 

‘‘ Mother, if father were to hear me, he 
would put me out of the house,” said the 
young man, with a fleeting melancholy 
smile. ‘‘ His religion isn’t like yours—it is 
without mercy. But I am going to tell him. 
I will not come here under false pretences, 
and feeling as I do, I can’t listen tohimat the 
reading, nor go to church. I won’t be a 





hypocrite, even if it should mean coming 
home no more.” 

** My son, you are hard upon your father. 
He has been a good father to you.” 

‘‘T am not complaining of that, and I try 
not to be hard. Michael is his favourite, 
and I don’t wonder at it. I am a cross- 
grained beggar and always was. Perhaps 
there would be more peace in the house on 
Sundays if I didn’t come.” 

** It would be no trial to you then not to 
come ?” 

John did not answer. He had paused, 
with his hands in his pockets, in the darkened 
window, against which the rose branches 
were tapping eerily, being swayed by the 
cold night winds. 

‘¢ Then another thing, mother,” he began, 
exactly as if he had not heard the question. 
‘‘The world is so full of misery and in- 
justice. It is the good who suffer and the 
wicked who flourish. If there was a God of 
love and mercy, He could not bear to have 
things in such a chaotic state. He has 
endowed us with reason which revolts against 
the very ordering of our lives. I tell you a 
man can’t face these things calmly and not 
rebel.” 

‘It is the waywardness of youth, John. 
I cannot argue with you, only I believe that 
through the discipline of life God will lead 
you back to Himself. Nothing but your 
own helplessness will make you feel your 
need. I could bear to see you suffer, my 
son, for that end.” 

‘* Mother, I have vexed your heart, but it 
is such a relief to speak. There are so few 
one can speak to,’’ he said impulsively. 

‘‘T thank God my son can speak .to his 
mother from his heart,’’ Margaret Maitland 
answered in full tremulous tones; and then 
a silence fell upon them, and only the strong 
cadence of the wind filled their ears. 

‘‘ Phil is going over to Leipsic at Easter, 
mother, and I have made up my mind to go 
with him. He is only going to utilise his 
holiday for perfecting himself in the 
language, but I'll likely stay all winter. 
Aunt Leesbeth bade me spend some of her 
money in going to Germany,” John said at 
length. 

‘‘Did she broach anything about your 
state of mind ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, we had a long talk that day she 
died.”’ 

‘‘ Does Agnes know ? ”’ 

“No, Agnes does not know,” John 
answered, and his mother saw his face 
change. 
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‘‘ Have you never thought that that might 
be a barrier between you?” 

‘I do not believe it would. Her charity 
is large enough,’ John answered. quickly. 
‘“‘ There is no narrowness about her creed.” 

‘“‘ No, but her faith is a great deal to her. 
It is her very life. Do you think for a 
moment, John, that a woman like Agnes 
could be happy with a husband who, while 
he did not openly ridicule or meddle with 
her religion, utterly denied it? That would 
be how you would stand towards each 
other.” 

“IT do not believe it would come between 
us,” John said passionately. ‘‘ We could 
be happy without that.”’ 

«You might, Ido not know. She would 
not. If she had to keep her inner sanctuary 
veiled from you, it would break her heart. 
She has high ideals, John. Marriage for 
her must be perfect oneness of soul or 
nothing. Dearly as I love you both, and 
fervent as is my wish to see you husband 
and wife, I could not rejoice to see you 
married unless that obstacle were removed.”’ 

John smiled. That, to him, seemed no 
obstacle. If Agnes loved him, as he hoped 
and believed, he would enter upon life’s 
journey with her without a misgiving or a 
doubt. Youth claims freedom as its herit- 
age, and deems its love omnipotent. 

Experience, with large wise eyes, looks 
on and prays. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
**T am so homesick in this summer weather, 
Where is my home upon this weary earth ?” 

A tone string of cabs with a sprinkling 
of private carriages stood before the door 
of 38, Arundel Mansions. Lady Culross 
was giving an “ At Home” in honour of 
her young friend, Miss Agnes Laurie. Lady 
Culross’s rooms being on the first floor were 
larger and more imposing than those 
occupied by the Lauries, nevertheless their 
capacity was strained to the utmost limit, 
and there was not an inch of available space. 
It was Easter week, and though Lady Culross 
explained to Agnes that all the best people 
were out of town, she had managed to 
gather together a large assemblage. Lady 
Culross was in her element, her protegé 
scarcely so. The crowd bewildered her, and 
there was something besides, she felt that 
she was being introduced to people under 
false pretences. She repeatedly heard the 
words ‘‘Mearns Castle,” and knew that 
Lady Culross, in all good faith, was airing 
what she believed to be true, that her young 





friend belonged to one of the best Scottish 
families. To a person of Agnes Laurie’s 
strong principles and absolute truthfulness 
such a thought was intolerable. It robbed 
her manner of its wonted ease and grace; it 
was evident even to the unthinking butter- 
flies who uttered their complimentary 
speeches that she was either very awkward 
and shy, or very stiff and unpleasant. 
Neither William Laurie nor Sir Gilbert 
were present at the earliest stage of this 
entertainment ; there were, indeed, very few 
gentlemen, the set with which Lady 
Culross’s son was most intimate not being, as 
a class, given to attending afternoon teas. 
Lady Culross had a wide acquaintance, 
though not in the best society. Her husband’s 
people, well-born and well connected, had 
absolutely and persistently ignored her since 
the day she entered their family. Not being 
of gentle birth herself, she had no friends 
within the magic pale of what the world 
calls ‘‘society.”” She had therefore been 
obliged to seek friends for herself; and these 
were not difficult to find. There were many 
to whom her title was dazzling, and who 
were glad to pay court to her in order to 
have ‘‘ Dear Lady Culross’s ’’ name on their 
visiting list. Then she was so thoroughly 
amiable, that it was impossible not to be 
attracted by her. Even those who laughed 
at her little vanities, respected her for her 
kindness of heart. She was the queen of 
the social circle in which she moved, and 
was perfectly happy in it, although it was 
several degrees removed from the high plane 
upon which the other branches of the Kil- 
meny family stood. As was to be expected, 
Lady Culross’s crowd of admirers and syco- 
phants were ready to fall at the feet of the 
aristocratic-looking young lady she had 
taken under her wing. It amused Agnes a 
little, but also wearied her. It was as hollow 
and unreal as the soap-bubbles the children 
blow away in the sunny air. About five 
o’clock the atmosphere of the rooms became 
very heated, even though the windows were 
wide open; the day was so close and sultry 
that scarcely a breath of air was stirring. 
The musicians whom Lady Culross had hired 
to amuse her guests had performed their 
last piece, greatly, it must be confessed, to 
their own and their listeners’ relief. It 
was no easy task to sing or to listen in that 
noisy and close atmosphere. Talk was at 
its height, and the people seemed to be 
enjoying themselves best during the few 
minutes left before the entertainment broke 
up. Lady Culross, attired in a very gay, light 
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coloured silk, was the centre of an eager, 
admiring throng. Agnes was by her side, a 
slim, girlish-looking figure in white, a silver 
girdle clasping her slender waist, and silver 
bracelets of the same exquisite workman- 
ship on her round, white arms. Her golden 
brown hair was gathered up behind with 
two massive silver pins; her whole appear- 
ance was winning and striking in the extreme. 
The ornaments were Lady Culross’s gift, but 
Agnes had chosen her own dress, and it 
became her well. She had not much to say 
for herself in the midst of that gay throng, 
her face even in the merry chatter going on 
about her wore a far-off expression, and her 
eyes had depths in them which memory 
haunted. A close observer could have told 
at once that her heart was far away. So 
thought one, an uninvited guest, who slipped 
into the drawing-room a few minutes before 
five and stood just behind the door, half 
hidden by the tall, drooping leaves of a palm. 
No one paid any heed to him, and it was 
only when the guests began to leave that 
he felt himself observed. He walked for- 
ward then, right up the long room, and 
while Lady Culross was busy shaking hands 
with the parting guest, Agnes saw him. 
Then her listlessness vanished, the colour 
leaped to her cheek, the light to her eyes, 
for it was one who could bring her news of 
home.. She abruptly left the gentleman to 
whom she was speaking, and approached 
the stranger with outstretched hand: 

“Oh, Mr. Robertson, I am so very glad 
to see you! When did you come? How 
good of you to seek me out.”’ 

Philip Robertson could not but smile. 
There was no mistaking the warmth of his 
welcome ; no mistaking either the loyalty 
of Agnes Laurie’s heart. ‘I came this 
morning. It isour Easter recess, you know. 
I lost no time in coming to enquire for you. 
They assured me downstairs that Lady 
Culross would be delighted to see me if I was 
a friend of yours. As I am the uninvited 
guest you must present me. Which is Lady 
Culross ?” 

“She will be here presently. Of course 
she will be delighted to see you. Nobody 
could be kinder than Lady Culross,” said 
Agnes breathlessly.  “‘Do come and sit 


down, and tell me everything about dear 
Laurieston. 
yesterday!” 

“Not yesterday,’”’ he said gently, smiling 
down into the beautiful face, roused from its 
apathy into new and exquisite life. “I 
spent last Sunday at Laurieston, however. 


To think you saw it only 





They do not know I am here. Iran up on 
a little business; I return by the mail to- 
night. Of course, you know Jack and I are 
going off to Leipsic next week ?”’ 

“Yes, I knew that; but how did the 
exams. come off? How have the boys 
done ?”’ 

*‘ Splendidly, as we expected. John is an 
honours man all round. Michael has done 
well too.” 

“Oh, how gladI am. Uncle Michael will 
be pleased.”’ 

“He is certainly pleased with Michael’s 
success.” 

‘‘And John’s also, surely?” she said 
enquiringly; and Robertson seeing she 
knew nothing of the breach between John 
and his father, only answered— 

‘“‘ Well, yes, he must be. He is the most 
distinguished student of his year. But how 
are you? Well and happy, I trust. I 
should like to carry back a good account of 
you.” 
ae I am very well, and—and—yes, you may 
say Iam happy, I suppose. I have every- 
thing I can desire. I should be ungrateful 
if I were discontented, but London is not 
Laurieston.”’ 

«You are changed,” he said, with an 
abruptness of manner which surprised her. 

‘‘ How? not for the worse, I hope?” she 
asked with a slight smile, which had not a 
touch of coquetry in it. 

‘“‘No. I should not dare to say what I 
think, or you would read me one of your 
sweet serious lectures. Those were pleasant 
Sunday afternoons under the hawthorn at 
Laurieston, Miss Agnes.” 

Her soft eyes filled. The proud sweet 
mouth quivered, and he saw he had touched 
a tender spot. He was perfectly satisfied 
for his friend’s sake. The woman John 
loved was absolutely true. 

‘* My love, where are you?” Lady Culross’s 
chirriping voice broke the spell. ‘‘ Come, 
you must bid good-bye to the Tremaines. 
But, my dear, who is this? I beg pardon, 
a stranger, I think.” 

“Yes, Lady Culross, a gentleman from 
Scotland, a very old friend of my dear 
friends there. May I present him to you? 
Mr.*Robertson, Lady Culross.”’ 

Lady Culross had her sweetest smile and her 
kindest word for the stranger from Scotland. 
But while she gave him her effusive greet- 
ing, the sharp eyes behind the double eye- 
glass were taking him in from top to toe; 
and her scrutiny being satisfactory to her- 
self, her manner gained in cordiality. 
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‘‘ Mr. Robertson shall stay, my love, and 
have a quiet cup of tea after the crowd has 
gone, then you can talk to your heart’s con- 
tent. Excuse me, Mr. Robertson, if I steal 
Miss Laurie fora moment. There are some 
friends just leaving dying to make an engage- 
ment for her to spend a long day at Henley. 
Pray find a seat, and we will be back to you 
directly.” 

Just as the last guests were departing 
William Laurie and Sir Gilbert entered the 
room. 

«We owe you a thousand apologies, Lady 
Culross,”’ said the former impressively. ‘‘ We 
hoped to be in time, but positively this boy 
would not hurry.” 

‘‘Not likely,” laughed Sir Gilbert. 
‘‘ Kettledrums are not in my line, and the 
old lady knows it. But, I say, who is 
this?” he added, staring blankly at the 
dark stranger standing at one of the open 
windows. 

‘“‘ Oh, papa,” said Agnes quickly, ‘ this is 
Mr. Robertson, a student friend of Mr. 
Maitland’s sons. He had only an hour or 
two to spare in London. It was so good of 
him to call for me.” 

‘«‘ Very good indeed,” said William Laurie 
drily, and acknowledging the stranger by 
the slightest inclination of the head; “ and 
very good of Lady Culross to receive Mr. 
Robertson on so slight an introduction.”’ 

Agnes flushed painfully. The tone and 
manner were even more offensive than the 
words. 

‘‘ Lady Culross was good enough to assure 
me I did not intrude, Mr. Laurie,” said 
Philip Robertson, not in the least discon- 
certed by the ruderiess of William Laurie’s 
reception ; ‘‘ but as I have satisfied myself 
that Miss Laurie is well, I can take back 
with me a good account to the friends at 
Laurieston.”’ 

“I beg, sir, that you will do nothing of 
the kind,” retorted William Laurie sharply. 
‘‘These people, who were paid for their 
attention to my daughter, have no right to 
pry into her present circumstances. If they 
have sent you here for such a purpose, you 
can tell them so with my compliments.” 

The colour left the face of Agnes and she 
grew quite white. A slight smile, full of 
meaning, curled Philip Robertson’s lip, and 
with a fine ease and indifference he turned 
his back on William Laurie and addressed 
himself to Lady Culross, who had now 
entered the inner room, though not in time 
to hear either William Laurie’s insulting 
speech or Robertson’s reply. 





“So you have come from Scotland?” 
she said airily and with a perfect cordiality, 
for she saw at once that Robertson was a 
gentleman. ‘And what do you think of 
my sweet girl? Confess now that she has 
vastly improved? Agnes, my love, come 
and make tea for your friend. And where 
have you two naughty boys been all day? 
Shame not to honour my friends with your 
presence. I do not know which to scold 
most vigorously.” 

Agnes moved to the tea table with a swift 
step. But for the entreating look in her 
eyes Robertson would have left at once. He 
saw, moreover, that she was anxious to 
speak with him, and so ignoring the scowl 
on William Laurie’s face he followed her to 
the other side of the room. - 

‘‘T must apologise for my father, Philip,” 
she said in a low voice, and he saw her 
hands tremble as she touched the tea cup. 
‘** Do not, I beg of you, say anything of it at 
home. I cannot think he means what he 
says. He may have been annoyed outside. 
I assure you I am very happy, as happy as 
I can be away from Laurieston. You can 
see for yourself how kind a friend I have in 
Lady Culross.”’ 

‘“‘ Do not apologise, Miss Agnes, and you 
may trust me perfectly,’ he said with an 
earnest look which went to her heart. He 
was unspeakably touched by her whole 
demeanour. If not unhappy, she was at 
least out of her element. There could be 
nothing in common between her and the 
fashionable somewhat dissipated-looking 
man she called father. Robertson had a 
singularly clear penetration and in these few 
moments had accurately gauged the charac- 
ter of William Laurie. He felt towards 
Agnes as to a dear sister, and more, she was 
the woman John loved. If he had never 
seen her till now, that alone singled her out 
among women for him. 

‘“‘ They are feeling a little at Laurieston 
that you do not write oftener,” he said in a 
low voice. 

“T know, but I cannot. Tell Aunt 
Maggie that I have so little to write about, 
that she would care to hear, that I have not 
the heart. Surely, she knows that I have 
not forgotten e 

Her voice broke, and there was a moment’s 
painful silence. The sight of a familiar 
face, a hand stretched to her from the old 
time, had robbed her of her self-control. 
Her father watching, hawk-like, from the 
other end of the room, where kind Lady 
Culross held him fast, saw that she was 
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moved, and his anger was kindled. But he 
did not again interfere. He knew that to 
try Agnes too far was not wise. More than 
once already she had asserted herself fear- 
lessly to his total discomfiture. He was 
learning that his daughter, amenable to 
gentle leading, would not drive. Ambition 
and self-interest were making a wily plotter 
out of William Laurie. 

‘Lady Culross is kindness itself, and I 
cannot but love her,” continued Agnes. 
‘¢ Indeed, without her I could not live. But 
I am very desolate, Mr. Robertson. I feel 
that there is some purpose hidden in my 
father’s heart concerning me. Heaven help 
me! I cannot trust him. I am beset con- 
tinually with misgivings and fears.” 

** Leave him then, Agnes,” said Robert- 
son impulsively. ‘Return to those whose 
love you have proved.” 

‘* Not yet,” she said, with a slight shake 
of her head. ‘It is only at times my heart 





Maggie that I have found duty harder than 
I anticipated, but that I hope a blessing 
follows me. Excuse me if I ask you to go 
now. I see that for some reason or other 
your presence is not welcome to papa. It 
has done me a great deal of good to see you. 
It is like a bit of home.” 

She held out her hand. But for those 
present he would have raised it to his lips. 

‘‘ John will meet me to-morrow morning, 
I intend to wire to-night. Have you any 
message ? ”’ 

Her colour rose a little, but her eyes met 
his frankly. 

‘*No special message. He knows, they 
all know, that I have never forgotten them, 
and that I am sustained in this unreal and 
trying life by the hope of coming back.” 

‘*Good-bye. May all good attend you, 
and all your heart’s desires be fulfilled,” he 
made answer, and after a brief adieu to the 
other occupants of the room took his leave. 

But Philip Robertson’s heart was very 
heavy concerning Agnes as he went his way. 





sinks. Sometimes I am happy, and believe 
that Iam of use to my father. Tell Aunt 
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AND THE STORY OF THE MANCHESTER AND SALFORD BOYS' AND GIRLS’ 
REFUGES AND HOMES. 


By THE BISHOP OF 


URING the reign of our present Sove- 
reign much has been done to amelio- 
rate the condition of the young. Acts have 
been placed upon the Statute Book which 
forbid or limit their labours in climbing 
chimneys and working in mines. There 
are Parliamentary clauses which disallow 
their employment too early and too long, 
and at work which may be deleterious to 
their physical and moral training. And yet, 
in spite of all these precautions, few can 
realise, save those who work among them, 
how distressing is the lot of many of those 
children who live amid the densely crowded 
slums and the debasing surroundings of our 
large towns. 

Who that is familiar with their insanitary 
homes can marvel that fifty-five per cent. of 
the children of our workmen die before they 
reach five years of age (according to the 
statistics of Dr. Playfair)? It is stated that 
the industrial friendly societies have in each 
large town their proscribed streets from 
which none may be entered as members. 
In Liverpool alone the Victoria Legal 
Friendly Society in 1886, on account of 
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the unhealthiness of their character, pro- 
scribed not fewer than 167 such streets. 
These streets are, however, the homes in 
which thousands of our little children are 
cradled. 

Who knowing anything of the struggle 
for existence on the part of tens of thousands 
of our labouring classes can marvel at the 
sad spectacle of numbers of children, half- 
fed and quarter-clad, and wholly uncared 
for? New machines daily reduce the demand 
for labour on the one hand, and, on the other, 
with over-production, glut our markets. 
The agricultural labourers drain the country 
and crowd our towns, where each one vainly 
expects to find the golden harvest. Thus 
the total number of daily applicants for 
casual labour increases, and, at the London 
Docks, may be roughly put down at 20,000, 
and of these, from 7,000 to 8,000 men daily 
apply, and apply in vain. (Mansion House 
Relief Committee’s Report, 1886, page 7.) 
It is facts such as these which help us 
to understand the appalling statement that, 
in London, one out of every five persons 
dies in the workhouse, hospital, or lunatic 
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asylum, and that throughout the country we 
have a destitute class, reckoned at five mil- 
lions, ‘“‘ whose condition is a stain on our 
civilisation ” (R. Giffen). Who can marvel 
at the untaught and vicious juvenile con- 
tingent of our large towns, who duly 
counts the temptations to intemperance 
which beset the footsteps of the poor, 
and knows how, when thus debased, 
drunken parents will send forth their little 
ones of tender years to sell and beg, and, 
in many cases, steal, so that they may have 
the means wherewith to gratify their sinful 
appetites and lusts ? 

Truly, indeed, there is ample scope for 
the numerous societies which have recently 
sprung into existence, and which are known 
as ‘‘ Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children.”” But what a satire upon the 
professed Christianity of our nineteenth 
century! In the days of our forefathers 
December 28th (on which day we com- 
memorate the Massacre of the Innocents at 
Bethlehem by Herod) was known as Childer- 
mas-day. The name has long been obsolete, 
but recently it has been revived, as a refer- 
ence to the Calendar in “ Letts’ Diary ” or 
‘‘Whitaker’s Almanack’”’ for 1889 will 
show, And now, in many a congregation 
in the English Church, happy children from 
bright homes are gathered in God’s House, 
and as they commemorate on Childermas- 
day the Herodian victims, they are told of 
the waifs and strays of our modern cities— 
victims oftentimes to the parental cruelty of 
those who have lost all natural feeling— 
and are asked to sympathise, and, by their 
self-denying gifts, alleviate the misery of 
those little ones, of whom we know it is not 
the will of our Father in Heaven that one 
should perish. It is indeed a happy thought, 
and we may cherish the hope that, ere long, 
the observance of Childermas-day may be 
general, and that in all congregations the 
28th December may be known as the day 
when the cry of the sorrowful children may 
be heard by those for whom, at that season, 
Christ Himself became a little child. 

Thank God, however, there are doors 
which are never closed by day or by night; 
doors through which these suffering children 
may enter at all hours to find a welcome 
refuge. Thank God there are Christian 
men and women who, not on one day alone, 
but who on all days of the year make it 
the business of their lives to pity the desti- 
tute, cruelly neglected children of the 
streets. 

Manchester is not exempt from the list of 





places which supply the class of children of 
whom we speak, but, as it has been said of 
Manchester that it stands pre-eminent for 
perfect machinery and boundless capital, 
for strong heads and stout hearts, so it may 
be affirmed that there is no place where a 
remedy is more readily devised for recog- 
nised wrong. The story of the Manchester 
and Salford refuges for children—an institu- 
tion which will shortly attain its majority, 
having been established in January, 1870, 
and which will always stand associated 
with the name of Leonard K. Shaw, supplies 
an interesting proof of this statement. 
Since the first establishment of the Man- 
chester and Salford Refuges, no fewer than 
2,550 children have been permanently ad- 
mitted, whilst as large a number have 
received temporary help for longer or shorter 
periods. The work associated with Mr. 
Shaw’s name, it will at once be gathered, 
is on a great scale, but it had, nevertheless, 
a small beginning. 

In the early part of the last century De 
Foe entitled Manchester ‘one of the 
greatest, if not really the greatest mere 
village in England.’ In this over-grown 
village was built, in 1712, a new church, 
St. Ann’s, so named to commemorate not 
only the Christian name of the foundress, 
but also the good Queen Anne in whose 
reign it was erected, and of the surrounding 
streets which soon sprung from its sides 
was one entitled Queen Street. As the 
village became a great town, and wealthy 
suburbs came into existence, St. Ann’s 
district, with Deansgate and the narrow 
streets or lanes stretching to the Irwell, had 
become, forty years ago, crowded with 
wretched tenements, abounding in squalid 
misery. To deal with the wants of the 
miserable children from these neighbouring 
slums a vigorous effort was made by the 
establishment of a Sunday evening Ragged 
School, within the walls of the ordinary day 
and Sunday schools, in Queen Street. One 
of the earliest ragged schools in England, 
St. Ann’s Sunday evening Ragged School 
quickly became one of the most successful. 
The children were preternaturally bright 
and shrewd and full of mischief. No more 
amusing and perplexing scenes could be 
witnessed than were enacted in the Queen 
Street school on those now distant Sunday 
evenings. The extinguishing of the gas, 
and, in the darkness, the imprisoning of the 
teachers—these were dangers always to be 
guarded against. The good Rector’s heart 
went out to these outcasts, and, recognising 
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in them lambs of his flock, not less than in 
the comparatively well-to-do children of 
the respectable poor, he sought to combine 
them in church in the anniversary services 
for the schools. On such occasions great 
was the rivalry, and overpowering the part 
which the voices of the ragged children 
asserted. The writer well remembers how, 
on one Sunday, when a preliminary practice 
was taking place, the harmonium was 
removed from the room of the Ragged 
School to the room of the respectable chil- 
dren, to support their more refined voices. 
With an air of disgust, but with the tone of 
assured triumph, these waifs and strays 
exclaimed whilst the instrument was being 
removed, ‘‘ Never moind, never moind—we’ll 
lick ’em without!” It was to the ministry 
of the beloved Rector of St. Ann’s, the 
Rev. James Bardsley, and to the service 
of the Sunday and Ragged Schools 
connected with St. Ann’s, that Leonard 
K. Shaw attached himself, thirty years 
ago. Born in Dublin in 1884, the son of 
Mr. Robert Shaw, who was a well-known 
adherent of the well-known Protestant 
champion, the Rev.. Robert McGhee, 
Leonard, together with his family, had 
removed to Manchester in 1847. There, 
as the years passed, young Shaw came 
under the spiritual ministrations of the 
Rev. Edward Walker, then incumbent of St. 
Matthias, Salford, but subsequently Rector of 
Cheltenham. Upon Mr. Walker’s removal 
from Manchester, Mr. Leonard Shaw 
became a member of St. Ann’s, and to him 
was committed, by the Rector, the charge of 
the Young Men’s Sunday Class. For this 
class Mr. Shaw, rising very early day by 
day, carefully prepared the Sunday lesson 
and woh the hearts of his scholars by visiting 
them regularly in their homes and inviting 
them to his own house. Many men who 
now occupy responsible positions in Man- 
chester—merchants and others—thankfully 
testify that from Mr. Shaw they received 
their first inspiration for good. It was the 
ragged children, however, who appealed 
most of all to his loving sympathies, and the 
invitation of the superintendent, Mr. R. B. 
Taylor, subsequently one of Mr. Shaw’s 
most valued helpers in the great work of 
the Children’s Refuges, that he should join as 
a teacher, was one to which he could not 
turn a deaf ear. It was whilst thus engaged 
that one Sunday night, when the Ragged 
School was being closed, two lads stayed 
behind, and, upon being spoken to, it was 
found that they knew not where to go. For 





many weeks they had slept out wherever 
they could find a resting place; but now, at 
their wits’ end, they were in despair for 
some place wherein to find shelter from the 
storms of a wintry night. Upon enquiry, 
the story was found to be true, and Mr. 
Shaw and Mr. Taylor never ceased their 
efforts until a place of refuge had been 
provided for such outcasts, and which was 
thrown open for the first time on January 
4th, 1870. An efficient master and his 
wife as matron were found; and the small 
house in Quay Street, with a back yard not 
more than three yards square, by the 1st of 
March was full from cellar to garret. 
Appealing for support, the object of the 
Refuge was defined as follows: ‘To afford 
to the homeless and destitute boys of our 
city, from ten to sixteen years, whose cases 
are proved to be genuine, a temporary home 
until permanent employment for them is 
obtained.” To avoid the twin evils of 
interfering with the rightful duty of the 
parent and of encouraging the professional 
vagrant, the following rule was laid down 
and strictly observed: ‘“ We desire in no 
case to interfere with the duty of parents, 
and, therefore, consider boys who have 
parents living in Manchester ineligible 
except under very special circumstances. As 
we propose only to help those who try to 
help themselves, boys who from physical 
infirmity cannot or from confirmed vagrant 
habits will not do so, are ineligible.” Such 
was the acorn from which sprang the 
magnificent tree of philanthropic growth, 
which now casts the branching shadows of 
its saving agencies far and wide over the 
great city wherever sorrowful outcasts are 
to be found. The details of the development 
are now happily familiar in many a similar 
institution in our large cities and towns, and 
we need, therefore, only briefly indicate the 
chief features as suggesting hints for others, 
who may wish, not only to pity, but also to 
help the destitute children of our streets. 
Recognising that idleness would be the 
parent of crime, Mr. Shaw and the 
Committee of Management organised em- 
ployment for the boys. With the sanction 
of the Watch Committee of the City 
Council a Shoeblack Brigade was formed to 
occupy suitable positions in the city. With 
the permission of the railway authorities a 
parcel-messenger brigade was attached to 
the railway stations for the convenience of 
the travelling public. The fare, ‘“ 3d. per 
mile,” painted on the badge, prevented im- 
position. For the most capable and deserv- 
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ing boys situations were sought in connection 
with various trades. Whilst investigation 
was being made into the various cases, often- 
times occupying many days, firewood making 
was found to be a useful and partially re- 
munerative employment. Upon admission 
the boys were found to be deplorably ignor- 
ant, many of twelve, fourteen, and sixteen 
years not knowing their letters. The 
evenings of Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, therefore, were set apart for instruc- 
tion. Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday 
were left for recreation, the fife and drum 
band being most popular. No questions 
were asked upon admission as to the boys’ 
religion—destitute and homeless being the 
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only points for satisfaction. Each morning 
and evening, prayer and the reading of Holy 
Scripture began and closed the day, whilst 
on Sunday mornings the boys went to 
church, but had the afternoons at their own 
disposal. 

The total number of boys admitted during 
the year was 110. Of the forty boys in the 
institution at the close of the year, nineteen 
had lost both parents, eighteen had lost one 
parent, and three had both parents living. 

At the close of the first year it was found 
that the boys’ average earnings had been 
£51 per month—the average payments £41 
per month. The difference belonged to the 
lads, who spent the amount in buying 
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Sunday clothes for themselves, or lodged it 
in the Penny Savings’ Bank. The sum 
charged for board and lodging was fixed, 
after much thought, at a rate which would 
not burden but stimulate them; and which, 
whilst wonderfully lightening the pecuniary 
burden of the institution, would destroy any 
pauper feeling on the part of the boys, by 
teaching them thus early the duty of provid- 
ing for themselves. For many months the 
boys’ payments met every expense—the rent 
and salaries for master and matron only 
excepted—while at the end of the year they 
had expended in the purchase of Sunday 
clothes for themselves, or possessed in the 
bank a sum of £61 10s. 9d. 

One pleasant incident, showing how worthy 
of a helping hand are these boys from the 
streets, was seen when a little lad, Johnny 
by name, having been admitted, who had no 
clothes suitable for attending God’s House, 
three of the other boys, who had been longer 
in the Home, asked permission to withdraw 
their own savings and purchase Johnny a 
suit. When on the following Sunday they 
buttoned his new coat, and stroked him 
down, and guarding him round led him 
with joy to church, we can well believe 
the angels smiled. Very pitiful were the 
histories of these outcast children. ‘ Your 
mother is dead, George?” enquired Mr. 
Shaw of an applicant. ‘Yes, sir.” 
‘** And your father?” ‘ Please, sir (replied 
George, sobbing bitterly), he was a betting 
man and gambled a deal, and one morning 
we found him hung in our shop.” Cases 
were not few in which the children were 
more destitute than orphans. As by way of 
example: A little boy who, only three years 
old, had been sold by his wretched mother 
for five pounds to a travelling show- 
man, taken by him for the} purpose of his 
exhibition round Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
and then when twelve years of age and too 
old for his purpose—ignorant and in rags— 
turned adrift to shift for himself. So 
again, a fine lad of sixteen one evening 
vas received in a very wretched state. His 
father, a drunken tailor, living in common 
lodging-houses, had several times turned the 
lad out into the streets, and had been heard 
more than once, by independent witnesses, 
inciting his boy to go and steal, or commit 
some crime, and thus get the better home 
he was pleading for. 

The growth of the Refuge and Industrial 
Home was slow at first; but steadily 
the numbers increased. The third year 


began with seventy-one inmates, the sixth ! 





year with eighty. The Refuge and Industrial 
Home was brought prominently before the 
country at large by the presence of Lord 
Derby at the third annual meeting, when he 
not only gave a sum of £100 for the 
development of the Refuge, but in an admir- 
able speech, which was reported by the 
London Press, pleaded the cause of the out- 
cast children. ‘If you look at the matter 
selfishly (said he) it is very much your 
interest to give these lads a lift, because 
they are exactly at an age when habits of 
industry and honesty on the one hand, and 
of idleness and vice on the other, are per- 
manently formed. It is now or never for 
them. The next two or three years will 
probably decide whether they are as workers 
to increase the public wealth, or whether 
they are to lessen it by living upon it for 
the rest of their days as paupers, vagrants, 
or possibly worse.” The same year seven 
boys were placed in safe homes in Canada, 
for it was soon found that there was in 
Manchester, as elsewhere, a large class of 
lads who could not-permanently do well in 
their old surroundings. To cut them off 
from the influences of bad companions, and 
drunken and criminal parents and friends, 
would give them their only chance of 
growing up honest and industrious men. 
The same year, also, it was resolved by Mr. 
Shaw and his friends that the extension 
which was forced upon them should take 
the form of multiplication of separate and 
distinct homes for working boys rather than 
the expansion of the existing home into one 
huge building and institution. In such an 
institution the home character would dis- 
appear, and personal interest in each lad 
would be well nigh impossible. In 1876 
three such ‘‘ Homes for Working Lads ”’ had 
been formed, in addition to the Central 
Refuge in Frances Street, Strangeways. In 
1878 there were four such Homes for 
Working Lads, two Homes for Little Boys 
who had lost both parents, were entirely 
destitute, and under nine years of age; 
and also a Girls’ Branch, and all in addition 
to the Central Refuge. The Report for the 
year 1878 also records a contingent of 
twenty-eight lads rescued from lives of vice 
and misery, who had been placed on board 
the training-ship Indefatigable, stationed in 
the Mersey, where they were being prepared 
to serve their country in the Royal Navy or 
Merchant Service. 

We must not follow year by year the 
expansion of the work by the additional 
agencies which grew around the Central 
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Refuge. It must be sufficient to state 
that in 1888, in addition to the Central 
Refuge with its 120 beds and four large 
workshops, there were six Homes for Little 
Orphan Boys and Girls, providing for 200 
fatherless and motherless children ; a Home 
for Working Boys, a Home for Working 
Girls, an Emigration Training Home, a 
Home for Crippled and Incurable Children, 
a Seacide Home at Lytham for’ weak and 
ailing children, an Open-all-night Shelter 
for lost and cruelly treated children, the 
door of which has never been shut day or 
night for seven years; a Day Nursery, a 
Prison-gate Mission—besides the organisa- 
tions for the Shoeblack, Messenger, and 
Industrial Brigades ; the Summer Camp for 
City Boys, providing a week’s holiday under 
canvas at the seaside for those whose lot 
was cast amid the dirt and squalor of the 
slums. Last summer 502 boys thus enjoyed 
a week under tents at Lytham, and during 
the fourteen weeks the camp existed it is 
most satisfactory to state that the conduct 
of these 500 lads did not afford one case 
for serious complaint. 

lt is not easy to conceive the burden 
which must be borne ky one who originates 
and directs so vast an enterprise. The 
constraining motive, however, which drew 
Mr. Shaw to the work—viz., the love of 
Christ, supplied a never-failing source of 
wisdom, grace, and strength, and the hearty 
co-operation of many faithful friends shared 
the heavy load with him. It was, however, 
amid such incessant cares that Mr. Shaw found 
time to use his pen in the same sacred cause 
of the outcast children. A magazine, The 
Christian Worker, was begun in 1880 and has 
ever since been edited by him. A succes- 
sion of little tracts detailing stories of real 
life stranger than fiction, and giving a 
vivid picture of the circumstances under 
which these outcast children are brought in, 
was greatly blessed; and to the reading of a 
recent simple little tract called ‘‘ Bethesda,”’ 
pleading the cause of the crippled and 
maimed children, there can be traced con- 
tributions amounting to nearly £2,000, a 
sum which has largely helped the building of 
the special Home for such afflicted little ones. 
To every measure which had to do with the 
reclamation and prevention of cruelty and 
suffering to children Mr. Shaw gave a 
helping hand. Recognising that in one 
year 910 children in Manchester and 1,590 
in Liverpool under sixteen years of age 
(2,500 in these two cities alone) had been 
brought up in the police courts, and beliey- 





ing that the great majority of these were of 
the street hawking class and had there 
learnt their lessons of crime, Mr. Shaw 
declared war against juvenile street hawk- 
ing. His “‘ Memorandum on Street Children’ 
and “Street Arabism,’”’ which was based 
upon it—the result of his own investigation 
in the streets—together with the evidence 
which he gave before the House of Coi- 
mons Select Committee on the same subject, 
have had much to do with the legislation 
on behalf of the neglected children which 
has since followed. 

The time and strength and experience 
which Mr. Shaw thus gave, it ought to be 
remembered, were all taken at an incalcul- 
able sacrifice from the management of his 
own personal business. The demand could 
never have been met had it not been that 
Mr. Shaw was blessed with a true helpmate. 
In the early portion of his public career he 
had been united to Annie, the second 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Hall, of Shall- 
cross Hall, Whaley Bridge, a family devoted 
to the furtherance of every good cause. 
Having no children of their own, Mr. and 
Mrs. Shaw absolutely and entirely have 
given their lives to make happy thé outcast 
children of the streets. A very interesting 
ceremony was witnessed in the Manchester 
Town Hall in the month of April, 1889, 
when an illuminated address was presented 
to Mr. and Mrs. Shaw, setting forth the 
appreciation of the subscribers of their 
united services to the community in the 
work of rescuing friendless children. The 
address was signed by seventy-three friends, 
and was accompanied by a cheque for £8,000. 
The High Sheriff, Mr. Oliver Heywood, 
was in the chair, and Mr. Herbert Philips, 
by whom the presentation was made, de- 
scribed the institution as without a parallel 
for its completeness, and as in the main the 
creation of one man’s brain, energy, and 
devotion. 

In a brief but touching reply Mr. Shaw, 
whilst recognising God’s hand in all, recalled 
the numerous friends who had devotedly 
supported him, specially mentioning with 
gratitude the assistance he had at all times 
received from his co-worker, Mr Gilbert 
Kirlew. However complete the Manchester 
and Salford Refuges for Boys and Girls may 
be in contrast with other similar institutions, 
it must be thankfully acknowledged that 
now in most of our great cities and towns 
work of this character is being undertaken. 
Much, however, remains to be done, and 
the story of Mr. Shaw’s enterprise has been 
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told not only as being the history of one of 
the earliest and most perfect works of the 
kind, but to illustrate how great a matter a 
little fire kindleth, and that if only there be 
in the heart love for Christ and for His 
little ones, expedients will be devised for 
alleviating their special woes, and a holy 
ingenuity will contrive the means for bring- 





ing them within the reach of reclaiming, 
reforming, evangelising influences. 


Through all the land let every hand give service for the 
Master ; 
They work, who best remember that “well prayed is 
well begun ” ;— 
Each loving thought with action fraught will speed the 
victory faster, 
For PM ny works are made up of little works well 
one.” 





A PLEA FOR ZENANA MISSIONS. 


T Bethany once in the chamber of sorrow 
A heart-broken woman sat mourning her dead ; 

No promise had she of a brighter to-morrow— 

No hope on her pathway its radiance shed. 
But suddenly light did her senses bewilder ! 

Her sister caused all the dense darkness to flee 
By whispering low the sweet message which thrilled her : 

‘¢ The Master is come, and He calleth for thee! ”’ 


Both sisters were loved by the Lord; and the elder 
Had gone forth to meet Him that sorrowful day, 
And learned from his lips—while His presence upheld her— 
That He was the Life, and the Truth, and the Way. 
Such wonderful knowledge she dared not be hiding— 
She felt that her sister this brightness must see— 
So whispered to her in the shadow abiding : 
‘“¢The Master is come, and He calleth for thee !’’ 


We, too, have a sister, who sits in the shadow 
And never has heard of the Father above ; 
But He, Who forgets not the flowers of the meadow, 
Is yearning for her with the might of His love. 
When counting the flocks in the fold He has missed her ; 
And bids us, ‘‘ If ye My disciples would be, 
Go forth in My power and say to your sister : 
‘“‘The Master is come, and He calleth for thee !”’ 


With us, who are saved by His perfect Salvation, 
The Saviour is pleading the cause of the lost, 
And charging us now—by His own Incarnation— 
By all that He purchased—by all that it cost— 
By all that He felt when the Temple was shaken— 
By all that He suffered on Calvary’s Tree— 
To say unto her, who awhile seemed forsaken : 
‘‘ The Master is come, and He calleth for thee!” 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 
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The springing lark. 


FOOTPATHS. 


By ALEXANDER LAMONT. 


i= gives us a pleasing and in- 

structive tale, rich in imagination and 
beautiful in its subtle inference, when it 
describes the wise magician whose cunning 
and gifted ear, held close to the ground in 
the hot heart of an African desert, could 
detect the pattering of the children’s feet 
in the streets of Bagdad, could hear their 
merry laughter, and could tell the very 
words of the melodious joy which came 








from their innocent hearts. So is it with 
Nature in her gifts to men. The garish, 
vulgar crowd which hurries by knows 
nothing of the bliss which her secrets 
enfold. The voluptuary knows not that 
there is a heavenly message in the lark’s 
song, and the felon cares nothing for the 
meadow-sweetness of this fair earth of ours, 
or the mystery of the silent stars. Once, 
in olden sacred days, a crowd, many of 
which had mingled motives, pressed upon the 
Divine Master in His mission of blessedness 
and peace; but in all that crowd, only one 
hand was stretched out in meek reverence 
and strong trust, and to the soul of that one 
alone did the blessing flow. So is it with 
Nature and her children; if we would have 
from her that sustaining virtue which aliens 
never know, we must follow her steps with 
unwearied feet, and touch with reverent 
finger the hem of that garment which God 
Himself has woven, and whose healing 
virtue knows no decline. 

As I stand a moment, filled with the 
inspiration of a footpath, I am reminded of 
these stories and of their truth to everything 
that is divine, and of the healing, ennobling, 
delighting life it brings from its Creator to 
His creature. The last time I trod this 
footpath was on a clear, crisp, winter 
morning. The red sun was low in the 
horizon, a glowing, golden disc, like the 
shield of one of Milton’s archangels. The 
background— if such term may be applied to 
sky—of a deep green, rather than blue, 
with fleecy amber bars set here and there in 
those fitting intervals which Nature so deftly 
shapes’ with mystic, silent fingers, like 
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golden strands in an emerald sea. 
snow had silently fallen during the night, 
while men slept, and all Nature was 
dowered with a virginal spotlessness and 
purity which all the shining treasures of 
summer and autumn could never have 
bestowed. The earth was clothed with a 
garment whose fibres had been carded and 
spun by the winds and the clouds, and 
which had been woven by invisible hands as 
it silently and gently came down. All 
youghnesses had been made smooth, and 
every dent and unsightly rift had been 
rounded and toned with a skill which 
Phidias or Praxiicles never could approach. 
There was nothing harsh on the bosom of 
the earth. Heayen’s snowy robe, untainted 
as the light of the stars, had fallen on hill 
and dale, on thorp and town, for leagues 
around. All was calm and still, and never 
had I so fully realised the beauty of that 
exquisite image of the Psalmist: ‘‘ He 
giveth the snow like wool.” 

Now all is changed, in this brilliant, 
spring morning, into living beauty and song. 
The hedgerows are all clothed in their 
moist, transparent green, and the black- 
thorn is in bloom. The gentians and 
celandines are peeping meekly out from 
that mossy bank which smiles to the warm 
south. The chestnuts, beeches, and alders, 
in the richest foliage, are fringing the end of 
the long plantation yonder, which rises to 
the ridge of the hill from the grassy slopes 
of the sheltered coomb over there, where 
nestles the gamekeeper’s cottage under the 


The children gathering dog roses. 


The | 








shadow of a huge elm. The willow holts 
stretch down to the sedges on the stream’s 
brink, while the yellow daffodils are lovingly 
wooing their own shadows in the clear, 
silent pool. 

It is only when we are in a sweet Arcadian 
spot like this that we fully realize that, 
amidst all our art and industry, great 
mechanical forces and cunning hands, it is 
a matter for congratulation and mental 
comfort that there is in almost every one of 
our counties yet a frontier-line of civilization ; 
and that, not far from the black smoke of 
the forge and the din of industry, we are in 
the midst of the riches of Nature, with all 
her charms for ear and eye and soul. Hill 
and dale, woodland and coppice, meadow 
and stream, are the same—if they are 
changed it is for the better—as they were 
centuries ago. 

For the proper study and appreciation of 
a footpath walk, eye and intellect must be 
reposeful and reflective. Nature is not cut 
and dried to hand, but each object or 
attribute gradually shades or moulds into 
another, till we have in hill and dale, wood 
and stream, a perfection of all the earthly 
treasures of God. The babbling crystal 
brook is beautiful in itself, as our eyes are 
centred on a few yards ofits clear waters and 
mossy banks ; but it has a deeper charm for 
us when we follow it in relationship with the 
sedges by its brink; the kingfisher, who 
sits on the old stump of a fence, watching for 
his prey; the healthy school-boy, light- 
hearted and fearless, who knows every trout 
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By the edge of the cornfield. 


pool in its course, and every nest by its| Footpaths are of slow growth, yet they 
banks; and the old mill-wheel, covered| are modest, wild, and shy, and might 
with green ooze, which is turned by its | be easily scared away were it not that they 
waters in that honest labour which provides | are regarded as sacred treasures in England, 
for the wants and gladdens the heart of| and ademand from the throne itself could 
man. Each is a note; their combination is | not close one. How much poetry has been 
@ psalm. inspired on footpaths: much of Wordsworth’s 
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poetry is the poetry of pedestrianism! It 
was while ‘he was walking along a green, 
mossy footpath near Loch Katrine that he 
heard that sweet song from the harvest-field 
which inspired him to give us that exquisite 
fragment, ‘‘ The Solitary Reaper.” 


Behold her single in the field, 

Yon solitary Highland lass ! 
Reaping and singing by herself ; 
Stop here, or gently pass ! 

Alone she cuts, and binds the grain, 
And sings a melancholy strain ; 

Oh listen ! for the Vale profound 

Is overflowing with the sound ! 


* * * * * 


Will no one tell me what she sings ? 
Perhaps the plaintive murmurs flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago: 

Or is it some more humble lay, 
Familiar matter of to-day ? 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be again ! 


Whate’er the theme, the maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending ; 
I saw her singing at her work, 

And o’er the si bending ;— 

I listened, motionless and still ; 

And, as I mounted up the hill, 

The music in my heart I bore, 

Long after it was heard no more. 


Most people by cultivating a kindly heart, 
a restful observing eye can drink some 
measure of like footpath joy. 

Footpaths have a quiet personality and 
poetic charm of their own, where the step 
falls silently on the green moss and the 
humble grass, nature’s first and final 
mercies, where we can hear undisturbed 
the witching music of heaven’s minstrels, 
and where the weary one can touch with 
reverent finger the hem of the healing gar- 
ment of God. Some of these footpaths are 
very old. The delightful one we are on 
just now will be here to-morrow, and the 
next day, and the next century. Some have 
their birth far back in the dim ages. Some 
of them were old when the “ Mayflower ” 
sailed through Plymouth Sound with the 
Pilgrim Fathers. Some are older—and in 
many cases purer—than the Tudors or the 
Plantagenets; whilst the silver birches and 
umbrageous elms of others have over- 
shadowed in olden days many a Puritan 
Ephraim and his Priscilla, while they talked 
of love, as home they wandered with slow 
pace, ere yet the curfew rang. 

Footpaths have still around them all the 
domestic poetry and fascination which they 
had in the olden days. Old songs and loving 
memories hover around them. Along their 





mossy sward the merry. children skip as 
they search for the mystery of the tender 
fledgelings in the nest, or pull the dog-rose ; 
many a trysting-stile lies across their course, 
and often at the shut of eve, when comes out— 


The star that bids the shepherd fold, 


it is a footpath which takes this same shep- 
herd over the dividing hills to her who to 
him is dearer than all the world beside. 

Even when the modest footpath threads 
its way by the border of the wheat fields or 
the rich meadows, everything in the form of 
tinted flower or graceful grass comes lovingly 
up to its very margin and there nestles in 
grateful peace. We shall find it so if we 
now follow it as it skirts the stream which 
sings its silvery way through the meadows. 
The buttercups and daisies have crept 
up to its edge and form the tricolour of 
pasture lands—white, green, and gold. But 
we are already getting deep into the tall, 
succulent grass which soon will be ready 
for the scythe. Here the simple, defined 
beauty of these three cardinal colours is lost 
in the marvellous addition of other hues. 
Of the millions of blades of grass no two are 
alike; there is not a single blade of uniform 
shade from its root to the end of its spear, 
nor are there any two blades similar in form ; 
although “‘ Nature is a thrifty goddess,”’ yet 
she never knows poverty. Every kind of 
grass has its distinetive colour, and every 
variety has its individual shades of that 
colour. It is interesting, too, to note the 
changes of tint which atmospheric light and 
shadow bring upon the grass. The thunder- 
cloud casts on it the shades of gloom, whilst 
the sunlit sky gives it a joyous brightness. 
These meadows reflect the lights and 
shadows of the sky as water does; and 
beneath the sunny moontide, the rosy sunset, 
or the silvery beams of the full-orbed moon, 
you will never find them twice alike in 
responding tint. 

Another feature of the meadows here, 
alike wonderful and interesting, is the ex- 
quisite harmony which is preserved amidst 
such diversity of colour. Here are bright 
blues and greens, yellows and pinks, posi- 
tive discords side by side, and yet not jar- 
ring to the eye. There is green all around 
too in the woods, hedges, and willow holts; 
blue overhead in the sky; purple and gold 
in the west, where the sun sinks, and yet 
there is not an awkward break or. faulty tint 
in all the exquisite mosaic work which the 
great unseen Hand has so consummately 
put together. Even yon belt of shining 
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daffodils—thousands of them dancing in the 
breeze by the bank of the stream—is 
charmingly in place, a golden fringe on the 
living garment of God. To a revelation of 
that kind Wordsworth was indebted for the 
inspiration— 

I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 

When, all at once, I saw a croud, 

A host, of — daffodils ; 


Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze, 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced ; but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee: 

A poet could not but be gay, 

In such a jocund company : 

I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought: 


For oft, when on my couch I lie 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 


Such are the treasures heaven has laid up 
in the flowers of the field for open eyes and 
quiet hearts to garner. If it should suit 
your mood, let us lie down by the side of 
the stream, near the crest of this green 
hillock that slopes towards the south. What 
a soothing spot for rest, contemplation, and 
peace. Listen to that faint rustling sound 
as of the noise of the distant sea—a sibilant 
‘‘sish-h, sish-h’’ on the ridge behind us, 
dying away and coming again as a fresh 
wave of the wind passes through the long 
grass. There is a gladness upon the earth, 
the butterfly speeds through the air in its 
jaunty flickering flight, and the vagrant bee 
goes past, humming his happy monotone, 
and laden with delicious spoils. 

What a joy in life all animated Nature 
has! You see it in the lissome bound of 
the hare, in the scampering frolic of the 
rabbit, and in the sportive gyrations of the 
squirrel, who is, without doubt, one of 
Nature’s fully-certificated acrobats. You 
hear it in the songs of the woodland choir, in 
the luscious fluting of the blackbird, and the 
clear, vitreous note of the robin, in the soft, 
loving coo of the dove, deep in the fir-wood, 
and the notes of the cuckoo, hidden away 
amidst elms of leafy green, and calling his 
name to all the dale. The sense of living, 
and the consciousness of seeing and feeling, 





seem to their little hearts a blessing 
whose joys they cannot get over, and for 
which no amount of melodious praise from 
their feathered throats and grateful hearts is 
sufficient thanksgiving. 

These birds are temperate in what they 
eat and drink, consequently their appetites 
are never blunted. They attack the modest 
meal, which ‘‘ your heavenly Father” has 
spread for them, with a relish Solomon never 
could approach in the midst of his artistic 
gluttony, and mirth, and wine; and, in 
return, if their lyrics of gratitude are not 
‘*classics,”’ arranged in dactyls and spondees 
for metrical scanning, still their songs are 
delicious in their setting of tree and sky, 
and when God’s final figures of reckoning 
are summed up in the arithmetic of Time, I 
am not sure but for giving feelings of simple 
joy, resting a weary heart, the singers by 
our footpaths will, in heaven's sight, bear 
the palm before the Augustine laureate of 
Rome. 

Yonder, on the solitary ash tree rising from 
out of a break in the green hawthorn hedge- 
row, is the wood-thrush, another feathered 
friend. Listen to his wide range of notes 
and his peculiar type of song; his fluting 
pipe ranges from a shrill treble to a deep 
hollow bass. He compasses the whole 
gamut, and has at his command all the 
tremulous vibrations and artistic varia- 
tions of an accomplished prima donna. 
Some birds, such as the starling, the wren, 
and the robin, are pretty much restricted in 
the compass of their stave, especially the 
robin. He always begins well, but in the 
middle of his lilt suddenly breaks down as 
if he had lost his music. The wood-thrush, 
however, has a complete musical syllabary of 
his own, whose notes he can vary by 
expressive semitones at pleasure. He has 
another peculiar characteristic. Nearly all 
other birds seem to sing simply for the joy 
of singing, but this the wood-thrush considers 
quite superfluous: he never sings alone, but 
always addresses himself to an answering 
neighbour, either in sight or within earshot. 
Then he goes into the most versatile dis- 
course, with such a tenacity and flexibility 
about it, that you would imagine at one 
moment he was turning the point of a logical 
syllogism, or ending an oratorical climax 
with a finality which no feathered philosopher 
could gainsay or resist. 

But, as the day wears on apace, let us 
trudge along towards the village. I always 
have thought that the nearer a footpath is 
to a stream it is all the richer, brighter, and 
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more suggestive. You find sunnier glimpses, | which overhang its sparkling waters. I 
and sweeter associations there than you | know its every bend, shining shallow, and 
do on the footpath which crosses the downs | sheltered nook. It has more poetic value 
or skirts the top of the wind-swept hill. | and suggestiveness to me than my heart can 
From this, in early spring, you can see the | well say; the lark coming to its brink and 


ploughman leave his plough amidst the 
furrows of the field there, and stride down 
for a drink from the life-renewing stream, 
while his team, which cannot follow, look 
after him with wistful eyes. In the hot 


| drinking his fill, then soaring up again, and 
| pouring down his flood of song, filtered 
| through half a league of summer air; the 
merry children sporting by its banks; the 
'old miller chatting by his now silent mill- 


noontide you will find the cattle here, knee- | wheel with the waggoner who has come 
deep in the cool, refreshing water. The king- | down to water his team; and the bright- 
fisher, too, is here in the heat of the day, trim- | hearted maiden who comes down to draw 
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ming his garments of green and gold, while | 


the wagtail, with smart, tripping foot and 
vivacious air, moves up and down the shingly 


shallows, and makes his toilet with a brisk, | 


inherent satisfaction which does one’s heart 
good to see. 

This stream, which winds through our 
peaceful village of Ferndale—a spot that 
shall be ever dear to me—shall be precious to 
my heart till my last spring shall begem the 
meadows with flowers, and my last summer 
shall bring the song-thrush to the boughs 


water, with a song on her lips and a dearer 
madrigal ready to break out from the depths 
of her hoping heart. 

But here we are in the little village at last, 
| friend, and at that sacred spot of it—the 
| churchyard—a place to which all footpaths 
| and all highways lead at last. And who can 
| blame us, if we have the poetic desire that, 
| after having accomplished life’s march along 
‘the hard highway to some purpose, we 
'should be carried o’er some sweet mossy 
‘ footpath to our peaceful rest ? 





THE BUSINESS OF LIFE—TO DO WITHOUT. 


By THE Rev. E. J. HARDY, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ FAINT, YET PURSUING,” ETC. 


F we do not finish the work which God 

gives us to do, the world, as far as we 

are concerned, must suffer; and we re- 

linquish a right to that title which is the 

highest a creature can have—workers with 
God. 

But if our business in life is to do, it is 
also to do without. A true follower of 
Christ schools himself to sit loose, so to 
speak, to the things of the world. If he 
have them, well and good; if not, he can 
do without them. He does not attempt to 
make earth his home. He knows that he 
himself is vanishing, and that he lives in 
the midst of vanishing things; that here he 
has no continuing city ; and that he is only 
a stranger and pilgrim who is passing on to 
a house not made with hands eternal in the 
heavens. Hecan do without luxuries, which 
may enervate or brutalise, and deny himself 
unholy pleasures, for he remembers how his 
Master, for his sake, was willing to empty 
Himself of that glory which He had before 
the world was, to become man, and to suffer 
the most disgraceful of deaths. 

In these times of commercial and agri- 
cultural depression, many persons are forced 


to learn the business of doing without; one 
luxury after another, which once seemed 
necessary, has to be putaside. Ifwe would 
learn of Christ, He would teach us to cheer- 
fully do without these superfluities, and to 
find in loss a gain to match. His service is 
perfect freedom, because it enables us gladly 
to do without money, rank, fine clothes, 
luxurious food, and other things by which so 
many are enslaved, ‘I know,” said Saint 
Paul, “ how to be abased, and I know also 
how to abound : in everything and in all 
things have I learned the secret, both to be 
filled and to be hungry, both to abound and 
to be in want.”’ 

General Gordon, when in the Soudan, 
once offered a native a drink of water. The 
man politely refused, saying that he had 
drunk the day before. He thought that 
water, in that country being very precious, 
ought not to be used every day. I wish we 
had all learned as well the business of doing 
without. We pray in the Lord’s prayer for 
daily bread, implying that we can do with- 
out luxuries and superfluities. There are, 
however, but too many persons who cannot 
content themselves without daily plum-cake. 
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They are unable to appreciate ‘‘ the exquisite 
taste of common dry bread,” and do not 
know, having never tried them, how much 
more productive of happiness are plain 
living and high thinking than their opposites. 
People like Apicius, who wished for the 
neck of a stork, so that he might enjoy his 
dinner longer, do not derive as much enjoy- 
ment even from eating and drinking, in the 
long run, as those do who are more moderate. 
The man who eats and drinks little, eats 
and drinks much, for he lives longer to do 
so. To lengthen your life, says an old 
proverb, shorten your meals. There are 
too many Esaus who sell their birthright of 
health for a mess of pottage, and it is diffi- 
cult to realise how much of the suffering and 
ill-humour of life is due to not having 
learned to do without in the matter of eating 
and drinking. 

A man is a slave until he has learned 
to do without. I read lately of an 
American, who had come to the conclusion 
that chewing tobacco was a filthy habit, and 
that he would give it up. For a long time 
he tried hard to do so, but in vain. He 
chewed many things as substitutes, but the 
old craving remained. At last one day he 
took out of his pocket a little plug of tobacco, 
and holding it up, said: ‘‘ You are a thing, 
and I am a man, and it shall no longer be 
said that a man is mastered by a thing; so 
though I love you, here goes,” and he threw 
it away, and never again chewed tobacco. 
That man had learned the part of life’s 
business which consists in doing without. 
It is a fine discipline to give up for a week, 
or a month, or a year, some luxury which 
may be harmless in itself, but which is 
becoming too much of a necessity in our 
lives. 

On one occasion Diogenes saw a child 
drinking out of its hands, so he threw away 
the cup which belonged to his wallet, saying : 
“‘ That child has beaten me in simplicity.” 
The more we have of this simplicity, the 
freer we are and the richer. The really 
poor man is he who, not content with neces- 
sities, hankers after superfluities which are 
beyond his means : 

Who lives to nature never can be poor, 

Who lives to fancy never can be rich, 
To have learned the grand habit of doing 
without is worth a large income. We fear 
that it is a habit which is not included now- 
a-days in the school programme of our 
young people. The boys at many of our 
fashionable schools expect too much. They 
think little of expense, little of waste, and 





early imbibe extravagant ideas. Once when 
Socrates was asked what was the virtue of 
@ young man, he said : “To avoid excess in 
everything.” If this virtue were more 
common, how much happier the world 
would be! Before he died, Lord Northing- 
ton, Chancellor in George the Third’s reign, 
paid the penalty which port wine exacts 
from its fervent worshippers, and he suffered 
the acutest pangs of gout. It is recorded that, 
as he limped from the woolsack to the bar 
of the House of Lords, he:once muttered to a 
young peer who watched his distress with 
evident sympathy: ‘“‘ Ah, my young friend, 
if I had known that these legs would one 
day carry a Chancellor, I would have taken 
better care of them when I was your age.” 
He knew from bitter experience the pains 
and penalties of not doing without. 

There is a story of an irascible old gentle- 
man who, when reproached for so constantly 
‘losing his temper,” replied that ‘he only 
wished he could, for he knew it was a very 
bad one.’”’ We should, from time to time 
ask ourselves whether there is not some 
habit formed, or being formed, in our lives 
which we would do much better without, and 
then make it our most important business 
in life to resist it. The other day a man 
told me that since he was fifteen years of 
age he did not know what it was to be free 
from a desire to drink to excess, and that he 
feared it had now become a disease, which 
could never be cured. He did not appear, 
however, to have struggled against it in a 
really business-like way, for he confessed 
that he never asked God’s help. 

If he had done this his effort would no 
doubt have been as successful as was that 
of the boy about whom I have somewhere 
read the following. One Saturday, when 
paying him his wages, his master gave him 
a@ sovereign by mistake for a shilling. 
“The sovereign must go back to your 
master,’’ says conscience ; “ it is not yours.” 
“‘ Your master gave it you,” says tempta- 
tion ; ‘‘ keep it, perhaps it was nota mistake, 
and if it was it will never be found out.” 
“Don’t listen to temptation,” says con- 
science ; ‘* you know it was a mistake, and 
that you have no right to the sovereign.” 
“You are very poor,” says temptation; 
“look at your clothes, how old they are, 
and this will almost buy new ones.” ‘* You 
are wrong to listen to what temptation is 
saying; listen to what the Bible says, 
‘Resist the devil, and he will flee from 
you,’’’ says conscience. ‘‘ You will be a 
blockhead,” says temptation, “if you don’t 
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keep the sovereign.” ‘It will be a curse 
to you as long as you live,’’ says conscience, 
“if you do, and then there is another 
world ; take it back at once.” ‘‘ Nay, wait 
till to-morrow,” says temptation, “it will 
be time enough.” ‘‘ ‘ Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might,’ says 
conscience ; ‘do it at once, and you will 
have a quiet Sunday.” Poor boy! It was 
a sad fight, but conscience had something 
more to say. ‘‘ What did the teacher at 
the Sunday-school talk about last Sunday ? 
What was the text? ‘Thou God seest 
me.” ‘*Thou God seest me,’’ cried the 
boy, and in a few minutes he was at his 
master’s house. The master received the 
sovereign without saying much, but he soon 
placed the boy in a more confidential situa- 
tion, from which he rose to a position of 
respectability and comfort. 

But it is not only too expensive luxuries 
and things that are positively evil that we 
have to learn to do without. The business 
of life requires us cheerfully to do without 
things that are good, or at least, that seem 
to us to be good. We have to do without 
health, money, friends, and other things 
which God for some good purpose sees fit 
to take from us. There was a little girl 
who began suddenly to suffer with pain in 
her head, and at last became quite blind. 
She was taken to a doctor, who was very 
famous for his skill in treating the eye, 
and he said that she would never see again. 
When they told her this she exclaimed : 
‘‘What, mother, am I never to see the 
sun nor the beautiful fields, nor you, my 
dear mother, nor my father? Oh, how 
shall I bear it?” She wrung her hands, 
and cried bitterly. Nothing seemed to give 
her any comfort. Presently her mother 
took a small Bible from the table, and put 
it in her hands. ‘ What is this, mother?” 
asked the sorrowful little girl. ‘It is the 
Bible, my child.” The touch of that Book 
set memory at work, and one passage after 
another came into her mind, and each one 
that came brought light with it. Her tears 
ceased, and she turned her sightless eyes 
upwards; and then, though all was dark 
outwardly, the light within made her face 
to shine with solemn joy, as with the 
strongest feeling, but in a low whisper, the 
sacred words left her lips: ‘ Thy will be 
done in earth, as it is in heaven.” 

Is not this sort of resignation to the 





Divine Will the whole of religion? It cer- 
tainly is the root of peace. A boy whose 
religious feelings were strong, perhaps pre- 
cocious, had a ring given him by his 
mother, and he greatly prized it. One day 
he lost it and cried bitterly. Recollecting 
himself, he stepped aside and prayed ; after 
which his sister laughingly said to him, 
‘¢ What is the good of praying about a ring 
—will praying bring it back?” “No,” 
said he ‘“‘perhaps not; but praying has 
done this for me, it has made me quite 
willing to do without the ring, if it is God’s 
will; and is not that almost as good as 
having it?”’ If the child mentioned here 
and the one in the previous anecdote spoke 
the words quoted, we have illustrations of 
praise being perfected out of the mouth of 
babes, for in what way can any of us praise 
God better than by patiently doing without 
those things which for some wise purpose 
He does not wish us to have ? 

During one of the last battles in Mexico, 
a French officer was wounded severely in 
the thigh, and for four or five days several 
surgeons were engaged attempting to dis- 
cover the ball. Their sounding gave him 
excruciating pain. On the fifth day he 
could bear it no longer, and cried to the 
surgeons : ‘‘ Gentlemen, in Heaven’s name, 
what are you about?” ‘ We are looking 
for the ball.” ‘‘Mon Dieu! why didn’t 
you say so at first? It is in my waistcoat 
pocket!’’ This may serve as an illustration 
of the way we worry and torment ourselves 
to get things which, perhaps, we have in a 
much better sense without knowing it, or 
which we could very well do without. 

Latour Maubourgh lost his leg at the 
battle of Leipzig. After he had suffered 
amputation with the greatest courage, he 
saw his servant crying, or pretending to cry, 
in one corner of the room. ‘“ None of your 
hypocritical tears, you idle dog,” said his 
master; ‘‘ you know you are very glad, for 
now you have only one boot to clean instead 
of two.” If people who make no profession 
of religion are sometimes able to do without 
health and strength and other advantages 
not only patiently, but with high spirits, 
how much more ought those to be able to 
do so who believe that their Father in 
Heaven does in all cases what is most 
expedient for them, and will, without fail, 
give them a happy issue out of all their 
afflictions ? 









































AROUND THE CROSS. 


SHORT SUNDAY EVENING TALKS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By THE Rev. J. REID HOWATT. 


F{RST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘ There is a green hill far away.” 
Lesson: Luke xxiii. 8-25, 


Text: ‘* And a superscription also was written over Him, 
in letters of Greek, and Latin, and Hebrew, ‘This is the 
King of the Jews.’ ”—Luke xxiii. 38, 


THE INSCRIPTION, 


SAW a picture the other day which 

made me stand, and look, and think 
about these words. A young mother, tall, 
graceful, and mother-like, was holding her 
little babe aloft that he might see what was 
written on a bit of parchment that was still 
fluttering from a lonely cross. There was 
nothing more in the picture than that—a 
quiet, quiet spot, a little green hill, a lonely 
cross, a bit of writing, a little living babe 
lifted up to it, and a mother with calm, 
deep, sweet prayerful eyes looking up to the 
writing too. . 

And the meaning was all so plain and so 
simple, you could not mistake it. It was 
long, long since Jesus had hung on that 
cross; He had risen since then and gone up 
into glory, but somehow people had refrained 
from taking down that cross. They had 
just left it alone and neglected it, and this 
young mother had loved the Lord Who 
was crucified there, and she was praying 
now (you could see it in her eyes) that her 
little darling might come to love that cross 
too for the sake of the loving One Who was 
nailed upon it and had gone up into the 
skies. 

Ah! we have all seen a picture like that, 
haven’t we? Yes, we have; for again and 
again we have seen a mother bringing her 
little lamb to the cross. We have heard her 
sing to her babe about Jesus—that there 
might be always music for his ears in that 
name; and we have heard her tell the little 


one about how quiet Jesus was though they. 


hurt Him so much; aye, we have seen her 





bend over the little one and pray—pray that 
her child might grow up brave, and honest, 
and faithful in loving Jesus. And all that 
has been just this picture over again—a 
mother lifting her child up to the cross. 
Oh, happy, happy are the mothers who 
have done that—happy, happy are the 
children that have learnt to honour the 
cross. 

But what could this little one know about 
that inscription fluttering before him? It 
was written in Greek, and Latin, and 
Hebrew, and oh! those are such learned 
languages, are they not? I don’t think you 
would know your own name if you saw it in 
Greek, or saw it in Hebrew, or heard it 
spoken in Latin. Yes, but Greek was easy 
to the Greek, you know, and Latin was easy 
to the Roman, and Hebrew was easy to the 
Jew—as easy as English is to you or me. 

This little child, I feel sure, could prattle 
Hebrew, and Hebrew is such a sweet, smooth 
tongue, just as if it was made for children ; 
there is not a big word in the whole language. 
Yes, this little one could prattle Hebrew, 
I make no doubt, but then, could he read 
what was written there? I dom’t think so, 
because he hadn’t yet come to learn to read 
at all. He was too young for that. 

What a different thing then that in- 
scription must have been to the babe and to 
his mother! To the babe it was just some- 
thing that fluttered and crackled in the 
breeze, and that he would like to catch hold 
of if he could; but to the mother that 
inscription reminded her of the dark, sad 
day when the purest, the best, the most 
innocent, the most loving One who had ever 
trod the earth—Jesus, God’s own Son—died 
on that cross to save her and her little 
darling, and died to save you and me. Ah! 
there was such a difference you see between 
what the babe saw and what the mother saw. 

And that is often and often the case. 
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Sometimes mother will take something from 
a drawer—a little sock or a little wisp of 
hair tied with a faded ribbon-—-and you will 
see her eyes grow dim, and the tears 
starting, and you will wonder why. Ah, 
you don’t know what she knows; you can’t 
remember what she can remember; you 
don’t know how that little sock or lock 
of hair draws her heart out and away from 
this world to go to one she loves still. 

Yes, children dear, it isn’t enough to look 
on the cross—everything depends on whether 
we love the cross for the sake of Jesus Who 
died there because He loved us, and died 
there to save us. And the mother in the 
picture knew that—you can see it in the 
deep, prayerful, wistful, mother-like look in 
her eyes. She was wishing and praying—oh, 
so much! that a time would come when her 
little, bright, loving child would come to 
know and love the One Who had hung and 
suffered there. 

But how could that dear little bantling 
ever come to know Jesus? Jesus was gone, 
gone into heaven, and only this cross was 
left to tell where He had died, and why He 
had died. How could he come to know Him ? 

Ah, I think you can guess: it would be by 
faith. Mother had known Jesus, mother 
had seen Him, mother had loved Him, 
mother loved Him still, and as mother told 
the little one about the dear good Lord, 
would the little one doubt his mother? 
Would he not believe her? What? Who 
in all the world would he believe if he did 
not believe his mother? Ah, he would 
believe her, he would have faith, and as he 
listened to what she said as she told him 
about Jesus, Who He was and what He did, 
and what He wanted us to be, then, be sure 
of it, he would get to know Jesus and know 
much, very, very much about Him. 

And that is just what the Good Book 
does to us; it mothers us about Jesus, for 
the good men, the wise men, the loving 
men—John, and James, and Peter, and 
Paul—had all seen Jesus, seen Him dead and 
seen Him living again, and they tell us all 
about Him, and as we listen to what they 
say we learn about Jesus. That’s faith; 
and the best faith of all is the faith that 
learns from these good and true men as the 
little Hebrew child would learn from his 
own mother—with big, trustful, wondering, 
loving hearts. 

Yes, but that would only be knowing 
about Jesus after all, and there is such a 
difference between only knowing about any- 
one and knowing him. I know a man who 





only knows about his mother: she died when 
he was only a day or two old, poor thing: 
and he cannot think about her or be clear 
about her as he could about somebody he had 
known. But there is another man, who is 
a@ minister, whose mother died too when he 
was a very, very little boy; but he can 
remember her, that is, he can remember 
her eyes. He has forgotten all the rest, he 
was so wee at the time, but he remembers 
her eyes as she looked at him, sadly, 
lovingly, tearfully for the last time, and all 
his life since those eyes have been before 
him and he has tried to do only what would 
please those eyes. And why had they such 
an influence over him? Why did they do 
so much to shape his life and train him to 
be good? Because he always saw love in 
them, and so he always tried to bring love 
to them. Day by day he got to know his 
mother better by loving, even when she had 
gone up into the sky. 

And that is how we get really to know 
Jesus: it is by loving Him. Till we love 
Him we never, never know Him, we only 
know about Him, and there is but one way 
for learning to love Him, and that is by 
going to the cross, standing by the cross, 
thinking of the cross, remembering all that 
Jesus did for us on the cross. What his 
mother’s eyes were to that minister, the 
cross of Jesus is to us all; it guides us, it 
helps us, it makes us good, just because we 
always get love from it, and so we can’t but 
bring love to it. 

Whatever else then, children, you learn, 
or whatever else you forget, remember the 
cross, and keep by the cross, and as sure as 
you do that you will know Jesus and love 
Him—aye, and be loved by Him too. 


SECOND EVENING, 
Opening Hymn: ‘“‘ Jesus, when He left the sky.” 
Lesson : Acts ix. 1—9. 


Text : ‘‘ But what saith it? The word is nigh thee, 
even in thy mouth, and in thy heart, that is, the word of 
faith, which we preach.”—Romans x. 8, 


AFAR BUT NEAR, 


I rainx you will better understand this 
text if I tell you a story or two first. 

There was a dear little fish once with 
glittering scales, and bright strong fins, 
and restless tail, and its home was in the 
great big ocean. And it wanted to be wise, 
very wise, and learn things—learn many 
things. But one thing especially it wanted 
to find out—where was the sea? It had 
heard about it, and wanted to see the blue 
waters, and swim through the great deeps, 
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and discover the wonders of the ocean; and 
so it swam on and on, asking every fish it 
met, where was the sea? A foolish, foolish 
little fish, wasn’t it? To be in the sea and 
yet not know it! Yes, but fishes have a 
right to be foolish if they like, for they aren’t 
boys and girls, you know. 

That’s one story; now for another :— 

The lark flew up in the morning bright 
And sang and balanced on sunny wings ; 
And this was its song: ‘‘I see the light : 
I look on a world of beautiful things, 
But flying and singing everywhere 
In vain have I searched to find the air!” 
That little lark was foolish too, wasn’t it ? 
To be up in the air, breathing the air, and 
singing in the air, and all the time searching 
for the air, and not finding it! Yes, but 
larks have a right to be foolish too, if they 
wish, for they aren’t boys and girls. 

Do you see now, however, how it is quite 
possible to be searching, searching for a 
thing when it is quite close at hand, just 
like the man who spoke prose all his life 
but never discovered it till he was old, old ! 
Yes, people sometimes do go very far away 
to find what is very, very, very close to them. 

And that is what a number of people 
were doing when Paul wrote this text. 
They were wanting to discover the way of 
salvation, and they were searching for it 
high and low, far-off and near; they thought 
they had to do some great thing, and dis- 
cover something that was very wonderful, 
and all the time the way of salvation was 
near to them—as near as their own 
lips, as near as their own hearts; for this is 
what the Apostle told them: ‘The word 
is nigh thee, even in thy mouth, and in thy 
heart; that is, the word of faith which we 
preach.”” They were just as foolish as the 
little fish that wanted to find out where was 
the sea, or as the little lark that wanted to 
find out where was the air—they were 
looking so far away for the way to be saved 
that they didn't notice that it was just at 
their own heart. What they needed was a 
word to guide them and give them the true 
idea. 

And maybe, children, that is what some 
of you have been wanting too. You have 
been thinking that if you are to be saved you 
must do this great thing and that great 
thing, and you must wait till you are older, 
and stronger, and wiser, and I don’t know 
what else. Not at all! The way to be 
saved is—begin with your own _ heart. 
Begin by loving and trusting Jesus Christ. 
That’s everything—loving and trusting Jesus 
Christ, and you can only do that with your 





heart ; but everyone of you can do that—the 
littlest boy and the littlest girl can do it as 
well as the oldest man or woman. 

So begin, dear children, with the heart, 
and very soon your lips will show Who it is 
you are loving and trusting in your heart. 
The lips always show what is in the heart. 
If anyone is fond of saying naughty things 
and things that are not true, and things 
that make mischief, it is because there is no 
loving, no trusting Jesus in the heart. But 
when there is love there, and faith there, 
then the lips soon show it, in kind words, 
truthful words, brave and noble words, 
words that Jesus Christ is pleased to hear. 

So begin at the heart, and begin now, 
begin to-day. Love Jesus, and trust Him in 
your heart, and you will have made the 
greatest discovery you will make in all your 
life—the discovery of the way of salvation. 

There are many ways of making a sermon. 
Sometimes a kind word is a sermon; some- 
times a gentle look, or a forgiving one—such 
as the look which Jesus gave to Peter as He 
passed him on the way to the cross, and 
which melted Peter’s hard heart. And I 
have seen pictures which were sermons, and 
so have you. There is that familiar one of 
the woman clinging to a rough stone cross 
rising above the angry waves dashing all 
around; and while she holds to the cross 
with one hand, with the other she is trying 
to rescue someone else; but it is too late. 
You only see the other person’s hand lifted 
above the waters—too late ! 

That picture is a sermon. And everybody 
understands a picture-sermon, for it speaks 
the language of every nation. When 
“ Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites, and 
dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in Judea, and 
Cappadocia, in Pontus, and Asia, Phrygia 
and Pamphylia, in Egypt and in the parts 
of Libya about Cyrene, and strangers of 
Rome, Jews and Proselytes, Cretes and 
Arabians’’—when all these different people, 
who are foreigners to one another, look upon 
any picture of Jesus at His work, then they 
all understand alike—the sermon “ comes 
home.”’ 

So let me try to hang a picture up in your 
mind. You can call it “A legend,” or a 
better name, if you can find it. 

There was a man once who lived in the 
lands where the Lord had dwelt. He was 
very great and very rich, and very proud and 
very bad. Now, when a man is bad and 
proud, it is very hard to know what to do 
with him for good, so the Lord has some- 
times to work in very strange ways. 
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Trouble came to this man—keen trouble— 
and trouble is like the east wind : it searches 
out everybody, whether he lives in a palace 
or a cellar. And the man’s heart became 
heavy, and thoughts about Jesus would come 
into his mind, though he tried to forbid 
them. He played and travelled, and amused 
himself, and did foolishly to keep the 
thoughts away. 

But one night he slept, and as he slept he 
dreamt, and in his dream he saw himself in 
a great wilderness of sand. It was all like 
a smooth, brown sea; there were no moun- 
tains, no hills, no grass. It was only 
different from the dead and dreary sea in 
that there was no water. The sand was 
scorching under foot, the sun was burning 
overhead, the air was all about him like a 
soft flame. His tongue cleaved to the roof 
of his mouth for thirst, and his parched lips 
were cracked and dry. But he staggered on 
and his faintness increased, and everything 
began to move dimly round him, as it is 
with people in a great fever. 

But he saw a speck moving in the haze— 
coming nearer and nearer. It was the 
Messenger of the Desert riding swiftly on to 
carry his tidings across the sand. And the 
thirsty, fainting, man gathered all his 
strength to cry out, ‘‘ Water, water!” But 
the Messenger only looked kindly at him and 
pointed with his hand in the direction he 
himself had come, and then sped away again 
as swift as the wind, and was soon lost to 
sight. 

How the poor thirsty one was now ready 
to drop with despair! But somehow he 
staggered on, dazed and stupefied, till 
suddenly, as he followed the track the 
Messenger had made, he saw a great dark 
cross rising from the sand. The sight of it 
brought up many bad feelings in his heart. 
He cursed the cross, and blamed it for all 
his trouble ; but the cross made no reply. 
He spoke bitter words against it ; but it never 
answered back. Then his spirit grew faint, 
and he pleaded with it; but it did not 
speak. He prayed, he implored ; but there 
was no reply. 

At last his heart became very heavy and 
very humble. New thoughts came over it, 
and new wishes. He thought about Jesus 
as he had never thought about Him before, 
and saw God’s judgment and His mercy both 
different from what he had seen them at any 
other time. And he gave up the bad, sore 
struggle and fell wearily down at the foot of 
the cross, saying, “ If I perish, let me perish 
here!” 


XIX—25 





But what was this that was cooling his 
hand? Water? Yes, water! There was 
a little fountain flowing from the foot of the 
cross and sinking again into the sand. He 
hadn’t noticed it while he was standing and 
railing; he had to stoop to see it. Oh! 
how he drank of it ! how he bathed his hands 
and his face in it! Yes; and when he stood 
up it was something more than the water of 
the fountain that was glittering on his 
cheeks: there were tears there, too; tears 
of repentance, tears of gratitude, tears of love 
for the love of the Lord. He had stooped at 
last and found the Fountain of Life. 

That’s the picture. Isn’tit worth hanging. 
in your mind ? 

‘*T heard the voice of Jesus say, 
Behold I freely give 
The living water ; thirsty one, 
Stoop down, and drink, and live: 
I came to Jesus and I drank 
Of that life-giving stream ; 
My thirst was quenched, my soul revived, 
And now I live in Him.” 

I fancy most of you know these words ; 
they are well worth putting into the memory- 
chest, where you will be able to find them 
again when you need them. ‘ Stoop down” 
—it all lies in doing that. Many people 
never taste the water of life, just because 
they won’t ‘‘ stoop.” They pride themselves 
upon their pride! They boast that ‘ they 
may break, but they won’t bend.”’ Oh! this 
is sinful, sinful; for we can’t have our 
pride and our Saviour too. He was meek 
and lowly in heart, and only the heart that 
is meek and lowly can know Him. Mind 
this, children dear. Sometimes you are 
insulted, and angry feelings come up—think 
of Jesus then: how they insulted Him, and 
spat on Him, and mocked Him; yet He 
stooped down to it all, and by stooping He 
conquered and got the crown for everyone 
who will be like Him. So try to be like Him 
even in these times: be willing to stoop, to 
“put up” with things for Christ’s sake ; and 
as you do this, you will find a sweetness 
stealing into your heart which you will only 
be able to describe as ‘‘a drink from the 
Fountain of Life.”* 


THIRD EVENING, 
Opening Hymn: ‘Sweet the lesson Jesus taught.” 
Lesson: Luke v. 12—15. 


Text: ‘‘These things have I spoken unto you, that My 
joy might remain in you, and that your joy might be 
full.”—John xv. 11, 


JOY-FULL, 
No need to explain to any child what 
‘“‘joy’’ means! Might as well try to explain 
what light is, or breath, or sweetness ! 
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I shall never forget a dear little fellow up on 
the top of Box Hill one bright summer day. 
He was just revelling among the wild flowers 
—making such bunches of them—talking to 
himself all the time! As I lay and listened 
to him his voice kept humming, humming 
as if a swarm of bees was near, and I was 
beginning to get accustomed to it so as not 
to notice, till 1 heard him say to himself: 
‘* Oh, I do *joy myself! I joy myself now, 
I ‘joyed myself yesterday, and I shall ‘joy 
myself to-morrow—joy, Joy, JOY !’—and 
he shouted the word till I lazily rolled over 
and looked at him—to see him standing, 
his cap off, his cheeks flushed, his blue eyes 
dancing with delight at the flowers bunched 
in his little fists. He was so full of joy he 
had forgotten everything in the world but 
the beautiful flowers ! 

Why I speak about him just now is 
because he is the only child I ever heard in 
my life use the word “joy.” Everyone 
knows what it means, but no child ever 
speaks about “‘joy,’’ he says rather that he 
is “glad,” or that he is very ‘ happy,” 
anything but that he has “joy.” There’s 
something sacred about that simple little 
word that makes him keep it by itself until 
he is older or until he begins to make 
poetry. But when he says he is “ glad” or 
he is ‘‘ happy” he means just the same 
thing. He has joy then whether he calls it 
joy or not. 

Now, do you notice, children, there seem 
to be two kinds of joy spoken about here. 
There is your joy and there is Christ’s joy— 
for it is Jesus Who is saying, ‘‘ These things 
have I spoken unto you that my joy might 
remain in you, and that your joy might be 
full.” ‘My joy” and “‘ your joy ’’—these 
seem to be two kinds of joy, don’t they ? 
They do, and yet it is one and the same 
gladness after all, for Jesus has it first, and 
then He makes us glad, and then when we 
are glad, it makes Him glad, and we are 
glad again because He is glad. It is just 
like a beautiful kind wave of sunshine rolling 
down from Jesus to us, and then rolling 
back from us to Jesus, to come back from 
Him to us again and be sweeter and brighter 
than ever, 

Let me try toexplain it this way: There 
was a great, great painter once who was 
very, very lonely and sad, for he had known 
great, great sorrows. And going through 
the hot, hot streets of an Italian city, he 
found a poor, little, ragged boy drawing 
pictures on the stones with a piece of chalk. 


Something abont the boy or something 











about his pictures made the great painter 
stop and talk to the little fellow—to find out 
that he was alone in the world, without 
a father or a mother, or any relation, and 
that the one big wish of his life was to be a 
painter. And what do you think he wanted 
to be a painter for? In order that he might 
draw a picture of his mother who had died 
holding his little hand in hers after kissing 
him good-bye—with a kiss that was hot and 
sweet on his lips still—as a mother’s good- 
bye kiss should be for ever. 

And the old painter, who had known 
sorrow and therefore was kind of heart, took 
the little boy home with him and taught 
him and trained him to be an artist like 
himself. But it was difficult work some- 
times, and sometimes the little fellow thought 
his master was very severe, and sometimes 
the master himself was almost inclined to 
despair; but he persevered, and little by 
little he began to have a joy in the work, for 
the little fellow began to learn, and to learn 
well. Then he became glad too, and fond 
of the work, and fond of his teacher, and 
when lessons were over he used to creep 
away by himself to paint the picture of his 
mother, and that was a difficult thing to do, 
for she was fairer, and kinder, and sweeter- 
looking than he could get the picture to be. 
But at last, after months of patient trying 
he succeeded, and when he showed the 
picture to his master, a gentle soft look of 
joy came into the old man’s eyes too, for 
now his joy was full, for he had succeeded in 
training this little lad to do the one great 
thing he had wished to do. The master 
had his joy, and the pupil had his joy, and 
yet it was the same sweet joy that was in 
both. The one had made the other. 

And I think you know something about 
this yourself. Haven't you been glad when 
your little brother has asked you to show 
him how to do something that was very 
difficult for him to do—but easy for you? 
And when you have watched him trying to 
do it himself, and have seen him getting on 
and doing it better and better, hasn’t it 
made you glad again to see him getting 
glad? Of course it has, and the happier he 
has got at the work, the happier you got 
too. 
And that is just the way with us and 
Jesus. It makes Him glad, oh! so glad 
when we are willing to let Him teach us, 
when we try to do the things he tells us, 
He is glad then, and as we listen to what 
He says, and try to do what He bids, we 
become glad too. A sort of joy starts up in 
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the heart like the music of fountains, and it 
gets sweeter and more gladsome the more 
we try to do what Jesus tells us. That is 
His joy getting into us, and it is our joy 
growing bigger and going up to Him again. 
Ah! this is the true joy, the real joy, the 
only joy that is worth having, for it is the 
only joy that remains with us. 

That is what Jesus says, you notice. He 
says He has spoken unto us these things 
(that is, He has told us His gospel), in 
order that His joy might remain in us, and 
that our joy might be full. Let me try to 
make this a little clearer. 

I went strolling along the hillside one 
fresh spring morning when the hedgerows 
were glistening with rain-drops, and the 
fields were flashing with diamonds the 
clouds had sent, and the little streamlets 
were gurgling, and leaping, and tumbling 
helter-skelter down the hill—oh, in such 
a hurry !—as little ones always are. 

And men were building a cottage on the 
hillside, and others were down in the field 
boring a deep, deep well. Oh, the pains they 
were taking over that well! They had gone 
down very far already, but they were boring 
farther—right down through the thick, solid 
rock, and it was slow, slow work, and toil- 
some work, and as I came away I said to 
myself, ‘‘ Foolish, foolish men, to be wasting 
their time boring a well when streamlet on 
streamlet all about is sparkling with water 
ready to hand!” 

Yes, but I passed that way again in the 
hot midsummer, when the air was like the 
breath of an oven, and the fields were rusty 
and drooping, and the roads were baked and 
dusty, and I was like to faint for thirst, but 
every stream was dry. I burrowed among 
the rocks, but there was never a pool; I 
listened among the ferns, but never a trickle 
could I hear. Then I remembered the well 
they were boring in the field, and I went 
and looked down. Oh, the clear, cool, 
‘‘caller”’ water that was there! It was full 
—rich and full, inviting me to let down the 
bucket, and I did, and brought up such 
water! the sweetest and coolest I thought 
I had ever tasted. 

You see what I mean? The little stream- 
lets, and their pools, and the dripping 
boughs were good and beautiful in their 
way for a time; but they didn’t last, they 
didn’t remain—they were drained away and 
dried away when the sun grew hot. They 
were a joy, but not a joy that remained— 
they were too shallow for that. Only the 








water that was brought through the rock | 





remained, and remained to the full through 
the summer and the winter, through the 
long dark nights and the long bright days. 
It was a joy that ‘‘remained” and was 
always “ full.” 

And that is the difference between the joy 
we make for ourselves and the joy we get 
from Jesus. The joy we make for ourselves 
we make just to please ourselves—and that 
is maybe bright enough for a little; but it 
doesn’t last, and it is never full ; it dries up, 
fades away, and leaves us always wanting 
something, and something more. 

But when Jesus makes us glad—and 
when we make Jesus glad—it is like the 
water from the rock—it is always there, it 
is always full. We get bigger hearts as we 
get older, but the joy of Jesus rises in them 
too, so that they are always full, and their 
joy always lasts. 

Remember, then, two things, children 
dear—(1) That you can never have any 
real joy unless Jesus and you share it 
together; and (2) Sorrow, and trouble, 
and things that vex us, and disappoint us, 
and make us sad for a time are the things 
that are often needed to bore deeper into 
our hard hearts till the water of life is really 
reached. And it is only then we can have 
the joy that will “‘ remain,” remain with us 
in this world, and remain with us in the 
next, and be always “full.”” Christ’s joy 
and our joy—one everlasting joy. 


FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “Oh, what can little hands do?” 
Lesson: Matthew xiv. 23—-82. 


Text: ‘“ Moving his lips he bringeth evil to pass.” 
Proverbs xvi. 30. 


THE 8.G.E, 


Tis is very easy work, isn’t it ?—moving 
the lips! Sometimes when you have had a 
big parcel to carry, or a long race to run, or 
some very hard work to do, you have sat 
down afterwards panting and weary, quite 
tired out. But had you ever to do that for 
simply moving your lips? I don’t think so. 
In fact, I have known some little boys and 
girls who could keep moving their lips from 
morning till night, and they were just as 
fresh at the last as they were at the first. 
Perhaps it was mother or father who by that 
time was a little tired of it all. Moving the 
lips is very easy work—very, very easy ; and 
yet see what a great thing can be done by 
it: it can bring evil to pass ! 

What is evil? Put “d” before it, and 
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you have the whole meaning in a word. It’s 
Satan’s work—bad work; work that is 
working always against God’s work. Satan 
waits and watches for the moving of our 
lips, and when we have moved them so as to 
say something that is naughty, something 
that is wicked, something that is false or 
unkind, then he hurries away with the word 
we have spoken and makes mischief with it 
—brings evil to pass; and somebody is sure 
to get hurt by it, or something is sure to be 
put wrong by it. Somehow or other what 
Jesus would have wished comes to be injured 
and hindered. 

But why is it so easy to do evil when 
sometimes it is so hard to do good? Just 
because evil is always undoing work, while 
good is always doing work, and it is always 
easier to wndo than to do. 

The yew-tree lives longer than most 
others. Some have reached the age of 8,000 
years ; yet a bullet from one of our big guns 
would fell such a tree in an instant. And 
how easily it could be done! The gunner 
would but gently pull a string, and what it 
took God 3,000 years to build up would be 
undoneina moment! But could the gunner 
set the tree up again and make it grow ? 
No, no; he could destroy the whole tree, 
but he could not make a single leaf of it. 

And there was a great library once in 
Alexandria, in Egypt. It had 700,000 
volumes, and contained nearly all the wisdom 
of the world up to that time ; but it was all 
burnt. A little spark—a tiny, tiny little 
spark got in one day among the en and 
what it took thousands on thousands of 
people to do was all destroyed, and the world 
has been poorer, poorer, very much poorer 
ever since. For nobody could do again what 
that little spark undid. 

And a wicked tongue is just like that little 
spark. It is easy, easy to move the lips, to 
speak a word, and bring evil to pass ; but it 
isn’t easy—it is hard, hard to repair the 
mischief that has been done. 

So, children, I want you to be brave and 
strong, and aim at doing things rather than 
undoing them. Every cowardly boy or girl, 
every weak man or woman, can undo a great 
deal; but because that is so easy let us leave 
it alone, and let us try rather what we can 
do to make and build up. For by moving 
the lips we can bring good to pass as well 
as evil. It is slower work, but it is surer 
work and better work; for it is God Who 
watches our lips then, and it is He Who 





takes the good word we have spoken and 
brings good to pass by it. 

And here is the way you can do it—join 
the Society of Good Encouragement. That’sa 
fine society, and its membership is not all 
filled up yet ; there is room in it for you and 
for me, and for everybody here, and we are 
welcome to join it at once. Its rules are 
very simple—in fact, it has only one. It is 
this: ‘‘ Be helpful; don’t be hurtful.” There’s 
nothing to pay for admission to this society, 
except a kind heart and a pleasant smile. 

And this is the way it works:—Tommy 
Smith isn’t very good friends with Johnny 
Brown; but one day you hear Tommy say 
that ‘‘ Johnny is splendid at his books, but 
he is a poor hand at cricket.’’ Now’s your 
chance to show that you belong to the Society 
of Good Encouragement. Next time you 
meet Johnny just mention the fact that 
Tommy Smith said he was splendid at his 
books. Johnny will like that; he will feel 
encouraged by it, and he will think more 
kindly of Tommy Smith for saying it, and 
he will get up his lessons better than ever. 
And you need never say a word about 
Tommy’s remark of Johnny being a poor 
hand at cricket. That would only discourage 
— it would only undo Johnny’s good feeling 
for Tommy, and for his own lessons. Just 
forget that part, and tell him only what is 
good, and so moving your lips you will bring 
good to pass. 

Now, children, here is an honour for you; 
a great, great honour—the honour of being 
made from this day forward members of the 
Society of Good Encouragement. You 
sometimes see people’s names with such a 
lot of letters after them—D.D., LL.D., and 
the like. Put you 8.G.E. after your name 
—‘‘ Society of Good Encouragement ’’—and 
it will be the best title you will ever win on 
earth. But whether you put the letters 
after your name or not, walk up to the rule 
all your days: “Be helpful; don’t be 
hurtful.” Be helpful—that is God’s work ; 
be hurtful—that is Satan’s work; have you 
nothing to do with it. 

Here, then, is a prayer to pray every day : 
“‘ Keep Thou the door of my lips.” If you 
knew that Jesus was always at the door, you 
wouldn’t like to carry out anything you 
would be ashamed for Him to see. Well, let 
Him be always at the door of your lips 
hearkening to all that you say; and, with 
Him for Doorkeeper, moving your lips you 
can’t but bring good to pass. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 


THE COLLIERS’ STRIKE, 


GREAT strike such as we have seen during the 

past month was hardly needed to convince most 
of us that our.labour system is in a most perilous 
state, and that masters and men between them 
may at.any time plunge the nation into a terrible 
and deadly strife. Even as it was, with a strike 
that lasted but a few days, we were drifting to 
ruin. The supply of coal was practically cut off. 
Mills were stopped, factories closed, and fuel was 
rapidly rising to famine prices. The poor, not the 
rich, were the chief sufferers, and the loss fell not 
on the idle, but on the industrious. A few days 
of severe cold with a continuance of strife must 
have had the most serious consequences, for the 
moment that the people feel that they are abso- 
lutely dependent on a class for a necessity of life 
they will protect themselves with any force at 
their control without mercy or pity. In all such 
cases the problem is a hard one. The miners, 
like all other workers, have a right to demand 
that they shall be properly paid for their labour, 
and they are clearly justified in organising for 
self-defence. But it is at least open to question 
how far they are morally justified in inflicting 
ruin, suffering, and starvation on others in the 
struggle to assert their rights. If we could 
imagine all the doctors of the country refusing to 
visit the sick or to relieve the suffering till their 
fees were increased, even if the claims were just, 
common sense would revolt against such in- 
humanity ; and the two cases are not so unlike as 
they might seem. The present method of allow- 
ing these trade disputes to settle themselves is 
intolerable, and the only apparent remedy is the 
establishment of a regular and permanent tribu- 
nal of arbitration, representing all interests, 
whose verdict should be binding on the employers 
and the employed. 


A NEW SOCIETY. 


The settlement which Mrs. Humphry Ward 
and her friends are founding in Bloomsbury, some- 
what upon the model of Toynbee Hall, is an 
entirely new departure, and its fortunes will be 
watched with interest even by those who have 
little faith in a revelation that is not supernatural 
or ina Christianity without Christ. For the most 
part, the aim of the new society will be the same 
as that of others—to enliven, to enlighten, 
civilise, and refine, to promote union and sym- 
pathy between the rich and poor, the educated 
and the ignorant. But it will undertake, as its 





special work, the systematic teaching of the Bible 
and the history of religion. The standpoint of 
the teaching will be that indicated in Robert 
Elsmere. All special revelation, whether to 
nations or to individuals, is denied. The miracu- 
lous element in religion is excised. Christianity 
is regarded merely as a system of practical 
conduct based on a belief in God; Christ ranks 
as a great teacher who has left us an inspir- 
ing memory and nothing more. Those who 
constitute the central force and authority of the 
movement are expected to be in general agreement 
on these points, but others who hold different 
opinions are invited to share in the work. It 
can, of course, hardly fail to occur to most of us 
that the ties which link the workers together are 
very negative in character, and that the special 
work which they desire to carry on is not likely 
to arouse any deep enthusiasm. But it would be 
cruel and wrong to speak slightingly or unsym- 
pathetically of the experiment. For those whose 
positive convictions have thus ebbed and dwindled, 
practical service is an absolute necessity, if the 
light still left in them is to be saved from utter 
extinction ; nor has the rebuke yet lost its force 
which our Master addressed to the disciples when 
they strove to prevent the man who, though not 
of His followers, cast out devils in His name. 


BISHOP LIGHTFOOT’S SUCCESSOR. 


To remove Dr. Westcott from Cambridge is like 
tearing up a tree by its roots. He will feel it in 
every fibre of his being. Only the clearest call of ' 
duty and the summons of a great emergency 
could give courage for so hazardous an experiment, 
or justify the sacrifice which English theology 
is making in giving up its profoundest thinker to 
the work of practical administration and routine 
business. Others, it is true, will regret the loss 
which religious thought must necessarily sustain 
more keenly than Dr. Westcott himself. He has 
always believed, and during the last few weeks 
has asserted his belief with new earnestness, that 
the end of learning, even of the highest learning, 
is the service of man, and that save in so. far as 
it contributes to that, it is without value or 
worth. Unlike Mark Pattison and that school, 
he has never set up as an object of veneration 
the scholar who lives for scholarship, absorbed 
in books, and deaf to the cries and struggles of 
the world. What he has hitherto taught by pre- 
cept he now enforces by example. He enters on 
a new work, and closes the door upon the old. 
He has neither the strength nor the inclination to 
divide his life between conflicting interests; it 
must be all of one piece. Even so, the experi- 
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ment is a bold one. It is a mark of singular 
courage and devotion for a man who has turned 
sixty-five, not robust, keenly sensitive, and 
accustomed to secluded study, suddenly to plunge 
into the wild whirl of life such as he will find in 
the busy diocese of Durham, even where the 
sympathies are as strong and close as those 
which link Dr. Westcott to his great predecessor. 


HIGH CHURCH HERESY. 


There is a “‘ down-grade,” it seems, even in the 
High Church party, and the Rev. Charles Gore, 
the Head of the Pusey House of Oxford, is singled 
out as the leader of heresy. The volume of essays, 
entitled Lua Mundi, which he edited, and 
especially his own essay on the Holy Spirit and 
Inspiration, has produced wide-spread uneasiness. 
The book is branded as a modern version of the 
famous ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” and the Record 
on one side, and Canon Liddon and Archdeacon 
Denison on the other, are in full ery, denouncing 
the treatise, its author, and its doctrine. Mr. 
Gore and his colleagues, it appears, are willing to 
make large concessions to modern criticism, 
especially in regard to the Old Testament. It is 
admitted as a possibility that the books of Jonah 
and Daniel are dramatic compositions based on 
history, but not strictly historical. Primitive 
myths may have been incorporated with the early 
narrative, and institutions may have been 
attributed to Moses which were really the out- 
come and not a part of his work. These and 
similar theories are not asserted or maintained, 
but they are regarded as open to discussion. This 
is quite enough to raise a storm, and though the 
champions of orthodoxy may not venture to 
prosecute, they will at least protest. They will 
censure, though they may not punish. Most of 
Mr. Gore’s critics, however, fail to notice that 
what he gives with one hand he takes back with 
the other. He would regard the Church as an 
authority hardly, if at all, inferior to the Bible. 
The more he may modify faith in the inspiration 
of Scripture, the more strongly will he cling to the 
inspiration of the Church. From this point of 
view, the sacred book is replaced by the divine 
institution. 


MORAL INSANITY. 


Lady Frederick Cavendish has raised in a simple 
and practical form one of the hardest problems 
which statesmen and philanthropists have to solve 
—the responsibility of society at large towards 
those who are not absolutely insane, but are 
morally imbecile, unable to resist temptation ex- 
cept when under external restraint. She deals with 
one case out of many, that of the women who year 
by year drift into a life of sin and shame. Among 





these, she tells us, quoting the evidence given by 
a matron of long experience at a well-known Peni- 
tentiary, thirty out of every hundred are morally 
insane. They have no will of theirown. Training 
may refine, but does not strengthen them, and if 
left to themselves by the very law of their being 
they inevitably fall back into their old courses, 
swelling the vast mass of evil which taints the 
stfeam of our national life. For this class at 
present we have no real help. Our remedies are 
temporary and imperfect. Our system assumes 
the existence of a faculty which these unhappy 
beings do not possess. If we are to serve them, 
it must be in other ways. The scheme which 
Lady Frederick Cavendish proposes is simple and 
not very costly. From a rough outline it will 
be easy to fill in the details. She would establish 
Homes with Laundries attached, where they 
might live, of course under voluntary restraint, 
and earn enough to keep themselves; no very 
hard matter, one would think, under such condi- 
tions as these. For, as she says, with a touch of 
real pathos, she pleads “not for a Palace of 
Delight, but for a Palace of Usefulness.” One 
dream we have seen realised ; shall we not see 
this come about too? If the dull imagination of 
the world could be touched as it was then, and 
brought to understand the awful necessities of the 
case and the ease with which some help might be 
given, she will not have to plead in vain. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
EMPEROR AND CHANCELLOR. 


Prince Bismarck’s resignation—one might 
alinost write his fall—and the circumstances which 
led to it, show that a king may yet be a power in 
the world, and that personal government, even in 
Europe, has not yet come to its close. The 
statesman who ever since Sadowa, and still more 
since the great struggle of 1870, has stood out 
before the world as the central figure of European 
politics, as the pivot on which the fate of nations 
turned, after thwarting the father has had to 
yield to the son, the very youth whom he had 
trained in his own school. Almost in the words 
of a familiar line, he might say— 


‘**T perish by this ruler whom I made.” 


The young Emperor means to rule, for the good 
of the nation, indeed, not in the interests of a 
caste or a class, but he is determined to wield in 
his own hands the reality and not merely the 
symbol of power. To use his own words, he has 
‘assumed the government,” not merely come to 
the throne. But as yet he can but dimly and 
faintly realise the weight of the burden which he 
will have to bear, a burden which his own aims 
and hopes will make even severer than before. 
Whether he has strength sufficient for his purpose 
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it is too soon to tell. And meanwhile, from 
sheer force of habit, foreign nations will look 
past him and his new advisers to the familiar 
figure standing in shadow behind. Even the foes, 
and they are many, which the Chancellor had 
made among his fellow-countrymen, hate him as 
they may, will still look up to him as the nation’s 
great tower of strength, and in the hour of peril 
or panic, if it should come soon, the people with 
one voice will demand his recall. 


THE LABOUR CONFERENCE. 


Public opinion seems to have agreed not to 
expect too much from the Labour Conference 
which met in Berlin last month. The assembly, 
though it contained distinguished representatives 
from all the industrial nations of Europe, had no 
power to legislate. Its decisions could bind no 
one. Its function was to instruct and to shape 
the conscience and sentiment of states and their 
rulers. At present all is still, but at the first attempt 
to take any practical action in consequence of its 
recommendations, the battle between the conflict- 
ing forces will break out. We in Britain are less 
affected by the suggestions of the Conference than 
any other nation, and it is but natural that we 
should feel a certain amount of self-complacency 
when we find that, bad as the state of the artisan 
classes is among ourselves, it is still worse else- 
where ; and when others are advised to copy our 
industrial system, and to level their legislation up 
to ours. Abroad, the wretchedness and wrong 
that we have swept away still linger. Women 
and little children are still employed, not only in 
factories and mills, without any restriction on 
their hours of labour, but even underground in the 
mines. In too many cases it is for seven days, not 
for six, that the labourers toil ; the day of rest is 
absolutely unknown. No wonder that the 
artisan classes are being drained of their strength, 
and that a rapid deterioration in mind and in body 
is visible in all directions. There are but two 
alternatives—rest and ruin. Nothing, it is true, 
can be done without a struggle; but the battle 
which we have fought and won here, can be 
fought and won elsewhere. We have no monopoly, 
either of generous philanthropy or of the considera- 
tion that springs from expediency. Here the 
people lead and the Government follows. Else- 
where, as a rule, the order is reversed, and when 
the Government advance the people move with 
them. 


THE MCALL MISSION, 


It would be well if the meeting recently held in 
London by Dr. McAll’s friends and supporters 
were followed by similar gatherings in other parts 
of the country. To secure sympathy and help, 
Dr. McAll’s work only needs to be known. Its 





growth and progress are indeed one of the most 
wonderful incidents in modern religious history. 
Twenty years ago, when he and his wife settled 
in Belleville, the most sordid and apparently the 
most hopeless quarter of Paris, his enterprise to 
onlookers must have seemed preposterous and 
absurd. But though he spoke to a strange people 
and in a strange tongue, the working men of Paris, 
with that ready response which true human 
sympathy never fails to call forth, soon discovered 
that in Dr. McAll they had a devoted teacher 
and a true friend. Year after year the movement 
has grown and gathered strength. Last year of 
course was an exceptional year, and the statistics 
of the mission are exceptional too. But without 
recourse to them, by the one hundred and 
twenty-nine stations that have now been founded 
in Paris and in the Provinces, by the eleven 
thousand children who regularly gather in the 
schools, and the congregations that still continue 
to grow, we can see readily enough that there are 
thousands of men and women in France who 
long for some other possibility beyond the alter- 
natives of a religious creed steeped in superstition 
and a system of dark and dreary infidelity. To 
souls like these the teaching of Dr. McAll and 
his friends comes with a flood of light. To leave 
the work to the Protestant Churches of France 
would be useless. They have neither the energy, 
the freedom, nor the power. It lies with the 
Christian people of Britain and the United States 
to sustain the cause which they have already 
helped so generously and gladly. 


AN APPEAL FROM CHINA. 


Mr. A. S. Dyer’s visit has encouraged the 
Christian Churches of Canton to take united 
action against the opium traflic, and they have 
issued an appeal to their fellow-believers in 
Britain remarkable for earnestness and plain- 
speaking. They remind us once more of the fatal 
consequences that can be directly traced to the 
traffic which we forced upon the Chinese Empire. 
They point out how it wastes the national income 
to the extent of £10,000,000 a year, destroys 
commerce, paralyses industry, and produces 
physical and moral deterioration among the 
people, one generation transmitting the curse in 
an aggravated form to its successors. The indict- 
ment is sad and terrible, and it is but too 
grievously true. Nor can we comfort ourselves 
with the idea that with our religious and philan- 
thropie work we are counteracting the evil. These 
Chinese Christians, who know how their people 
think and feel, tell us that the traffic hinders, 
undermines, and destroys all our efforts for the 
evangelisation of China. The schools we open, 
the hospitals we organise, the Christian teaching 
which we provide—every form of work, in fact, 
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is distrusted and disliked, and mainly on this 
account. The Chinese will not believe that the 
same nation can give good with one hand and evil 
with the other. They never forget that if these 
apparent blessings come from us, the opium comes 
from us also, and they suspect some evil design 
lurking under the best appearances. These 
Christians who, through their representatives, have 
signed the appeal, two thousand four hundred 
in all, not nominal adherents, but actual com- 
municants, urge us to use the opportunity afforded 
by the revision of the commercial treaty between 
our nation and theirs to strike a resolute and 
effective blow by which the scandal and reproach 
shall be at once and for ever destroyed. Can we 
disappoint them ? 


IlIl.—_THE MISSION FIELD. 
A NEW MISSIONARY BISHOP. 


After an unusually long delay, for it is now 
nearly three years since Bishop Parker’s death, a 
successor to him has been found in the Rev. 
A. R. Tucker. If anyone can succeed as Bishop 
of Eastern Equatorial Africa, Mr. Tucker would 
seem to be theman. His physical qualifications 
are remarkable. He has the energy and the 
endurance needed for the administration of a 
diocese which stretches from the sea-coast. right 
away beyond the western shore of the Victoria 
Nyanza. He did not take orders at the usual 
age, and did not exhaust his strength in early 
manhood. His constitution is set, and he has 
common sense as well as enthusiasm. At Oxford, 
at Clifton, and with the Rev. H. E. Fox at 
Durham, he has shown himself a man of resource 
and power, capable of striking out new lines of 
action for himself. His devotion to the work is 
proved by a signal act of self-sacrifice, for he 
goes out for three years, leaving his wife and 
child in England. The difficulties with which he 
will have to deal are just now unusually great. 
All along the coast the rivalry of nations is jealous 
and keen. The interior is disturbed, and at 
Uganda the people are emerging from a time of 
revolution and bloodshed. He will need patience 
and wisdom for his task, and all the support and 
sympathy that friends at home can give. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
WILLIAM EDWYN SHIPTON. 


It is nearly ten years since Mr. Shipton resigned 
the office with which he had for so long been 
associated; but his name and his work have not 
yet entirely passed from memory. For thirty 
years he was the Secretary of the Young Men’s 








Christian Association in London, and it would be 
difficult to speak too highly of the service he 
rendered to young men. It has indeed become 
fashionable in some quarters to disparage the in- 
fluence of this and similar associations; it is 
sometimes suggested that those who hold office, 
and direct their policy, combine the vices of 
clerical fanatics and meddling maiden aunts. But 
such talk comes mainly from sheer ignorance. 
If young men only knew the position in which 
their fellows were when the movement first 
started, the utter neglect, and the hard and often 
degrading conditions under which they then lived, 
and could trace how much Mr. Shipton, and those 
whom he represented, have had to do in bringing 
about the great and beneficent change which we 
have seen, they would be silent for very shame. 
Mr. Shipton identified himself with the movement 
from the very first. He gave up his business 
prospects to become the Secretary of the London 
Association, and no more capable leader and 
adviser could have been found than one who knew 
by personal experience the perils and the hard- 
ships which beset a young fellow in London, far 
away from home and friends. He had the faculty 
of organisation, which was a great thing ; and the 
gifts of sympathy, wisdom, and discretion, which 
were better still, and he gave himself and all his 
powers without reserve to the work which he had 
made his own. 


PROFESSOR DELITSCH, 


Though Professor Delitsch was not of our 
nation, his relations to all Protestant Christians, 
and to the English churches in particular, were so 
intimate that his death should not pass without 
notice. As Professor Cheyne has said with perfect 
truth, he was one of the strongest links between 
England and Germany. His books are on the 
shelves of every preacher in the country who has 
any claim to theological intelligence, and in him 
the student always felt that he hada guide whom 
he might follow with confidence and security. 
Professor Delitsch, on his side, also reciprocated 
this kindly feeling. It was from the missionaries 
of an English Society that he received the first 
impulse towards the studies to which his life 
was devoted. At Erlangen, andat Leipzig, while 
he filled the Professorial chair, he always loved to 
gather English students about him, and to the 
last he cherished a warm friendship and admira- 
tion for some of our foremost scholars. His 
contributions to Old Testament criticism were 
remarkable alike for their learning and sound 
sense. While accepting to a considerable extent 
the conclusions of modern criticism, he never 
allowed a theory to drag him into extremes. He 
was moderate rather than timid, and his dogmas 
were his conquests, not his chains. 





























‘**O happy peasant ! whither goest thou ?” 
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By ANNIE S. SWAN, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ ALDERSYDE,” ‘‘ CARLOWRIE,” ‘‘THE GaTES OF EDEN,” &C. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


‘To me—a woman—bring 
Sweet waters from affection’s spring!” 


“AT OW, Agnes, please to tell me who that 
fellow was. He had the cool assur- 
ance of a lord. What did he want here ?”’ 

The Lauries were in their own drawing- 
room after Lady Culross’s ‘At Home” was 
over. 

“There is nothing more to tell, papa. 
He is simply a college friend of the Mait- 
lands; and passing through the city on 
business was perfectly justified in coming to 
see me.” 

“T don’t think so. It was a confounded 
piece of impertinence for him to intrude him- 
self unasked among Lady Culross’s guests. 
Although she is the soul of good nature, 
there is no reason why her kindness should 
be abused.” 

Agnes made no answer. 

She was sitting ina basket chair at the open 
window. Beyond the wide street the green 
tree-tops in the park were waving in the gentle 
April wind. Spring had spread her benign 
mantle on the earth, all things were lovely 
and full of promise. Some human hearts 
were sad, but there was no sadness in 
nature’s happy face. 

“Tt seems to me, after all my efforts, 
after the unprecedented kindness of Lady 
Culross and Sir Gilbert, you are so ungrate- 
ful that you prefer these Maitlands to us,” 
said William Laurie harshly. 

“I thought we agreed, papa, that we 
should not speak of them,” Agnes said 
quietly, but without withdrawing her eyes 
from the waving tree-tops, which seemed to 
touch the tender sky. These things com- 
forted her. There is no reproach, no harsh- 
ness in nature’s moods. She has a benign 
and healing touch for those who love her—a 
sympathy with humanity’s care. The Divine 
is hid in her breast. Through the winds 
and the waves, in the sun’s strong shining, 
in the mercy of the rain, God speaks to His 
children. Happy are they to whom these 
voices are familiar, who in nature find 
nature’s God! There was comfort, aye, 
and strength for the tired heart of Agnes 
Laurie in the gentle, rhythmical movement 
of these leafy boughs. William Laurie 
was disappointed in his daughter. She 
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was not pliable. He could find no fault 
with her conduct towards him. It was 
perfect; so high was her ideal of duty 
that she sank her own desires and incli- 
nations, and knew no wish but to please 
him ; save when conscience bound her, and 
then she was impregnable as the fortress 
on Gibraltar rock. She was gentle and 
quiet in her objections to go to certain 
places and do certain things he asked, but 
he had found her absolutely unchangeable. 
His nature, lowered and debased by evil 
associations, was inclined to tyrannise over 
the weak. He had the desire to coerce 
Agnes ; but it is not easy in this nineteenth 
century to coerce a young woman whose 
physical and mental attributes are singularly 
strong. Then her high and beautiful 
character, her pure, proud soul held him 
somewhat in awe. He did not understand 
her. She would not be bullied; she never 
overwhelmed him with tears and reproaches. 
She was habitually gentle and kind, solicitous 
for and attentive to his comfort, yet holding 
her own position with a perfect fearless- 
ness. His object in bringing her to London 
was to marry her to Sir Gilbert Culross, and 
so secure for himself independence and ease. 
He had a hold upon the weak youth, and 
guided his dealings on the turf with advan- 
tage to them both; but he did not know 
how long such a hold might last. It was 
precarious, and Sir Gilbert was daily growing 
older both in years and experience. The 
idea had occurred to him that to marry him 
to his daughter would be the best card he 
had ever played in his life. He had not 
taken into account any possibility of the girl 
declining the honour of such an alliance. 
He remembered her in her young girlhood— 
a timid, reserved creature, who had little to 
say for herself. Her mother had been weak, 
submissive, and amenable always to his 
slightest whim. But to his discomfiture he 
found his daughter a different person to deal 
with. He was baffled. His only chance 
lay in her evident love for Lady Culross. 
He felt that his influence over Agnes was of 
the slightest. Then Sir Gilbert himself was 
such a fool. He was without doubt attracted 
to Agnes, but had no idea how to set about 
winning her. The little graces and cour- 
tesies, which so commend their possessor to 
the heart of a refined woman, were undreamed 
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of by the weak master of Kilmeny. Such 
was the position of affairs when Agnes had 
been two months in London. 

‘* Well, I have kept my part of the bargain, 
I have never spoken their name since you 
came; but when they obtrude themselves 
upon us, it is time to speak.” 

‘Papa, why are you so unjust, so hard?” 
asked Agnes, turning her grave, sweet eyes 
on his face. He never could meet that clear 
gaze, it made a coward of his soul. 

“‘T am not. I am sure no parent could 
indulge a child more than I indulge you,” he 
said in rather an injured voice. ‘‘Do you 
not believe, after the experiences of the past 
two months, that I have only your best 
interests at heart ?” 

‘¢ You have been most kind; but there is 
something unreal and unsatisfactory about 
our life. Do you never feel,” she asked, 
looking him again straight in the face, ‘‘ that 
in the midst of all this gaiety and pleasure- 
seeking we have no home, nor any true peace 
of mind ?”’ 

‘I confess it suits me very well while it 
lasts,’ he said, with a shrug of his shoulders. 
“ But it is a question how long it can last. 
Of course you kxow I am not a rich man. 
The price of Hallcross can’t hold out for 
ever.” 

‘« Papa,” said Agnes, and distress sat on 
her face, ‘‘ that is what troubles me most 
of all. I know that you are not rich, and 
that you have not even a settled income, 
however small, to depend upon. It seems 
to me an awful thing that in such precarious 
circumstances we should be living as we do. 
After the money is all gone, what is to become 
of us?” 

“Oh, something will turn up. I consider 
this expenditure in the meantime a safe 
investment. I have given you a position, 
Agnes, such as you could never have had if 
we had been content to grub along in a quiet 
way.” 

Agnes said nothing for a moment, only 
wondered what that position was. As it 
depended entirely on Lady Culross, it was 
about as precarious as their means. She 
was very unhappy. The sordid cares of 
life, she felt, were weighing down her higher 
aspirations. She was perfectly conscious 
that the desire to know exactly whether they 
were living off honest money was now 
greater than any other. The fear, lest 
unknown to herself, she was eating bread 
and wearing apparel to which she had no 
right, was ever present with her, like a night- 
mare. It was a curious and torturing ex- 





perience through which she was passing. 
She sat up suddenly, and looked at her 
father again, as he leaned up against the 
cabinet with his hands in his pockets—the 
picture of idle ease and indifference. 

“‘T don’t see, papa, what can be the end 
and aim of it all,’’ she said, with her stead- 
fast earnest look. ‘‘ Oh, will you not take a 
little house somewhere, in which we can 
live in a quiet way, and feel that we have a 
home? I amso willing to work, papa; I 
could teach, or paint, or something to earn 
money to help. It would be no hardship to 
me, only the greatest happiness. I am very 
unhappy here. I had hoped that we would 
be so much to each other. It is all so 
different from what I expected. Think 
over it, dear papa; and let us go very soon. 
I cannot bear to think that we are spending 
precious money in this wasteful life, for 
which there is no need. I am quite sure,” 
she added hurriedly, for she saw her father’s 
face harden, ‘‘that Lady Culross would make 
no difference, and you would still have your 
friends.”’ 

“It won’t do,” he answered abruptly. 
‘‘You don’t know what you are speaking 
about. You would be the very first to miss 
the luxuries and attractions of the society to 
which Lady Culross has introduced you. I 
repeat what I have often said: you must 
allow me to be the judge of what is best for 
myself and you.” 

Agnes sank back in her chair, heart-sick 
and disappointed. She could not say that 
she did not trust him, that her life was 
rendered intolerable by the harassing care of 
the present and fear of the future. In the 
brief silence which ensued, William Laurie 
tried to decide whether it would be wise to 
tell his daughter plainly, and at once, what 
was his intention and desire concerning her. 
He pictured to himself the flushing of that 
delicate face, the indignant light in the honest 
eyes, the few but scathing words which 
might fall from her lips. He feared it would 
not be wise. It might precipitate matters, 
and hasten her perhaps to a decision which 
might dash all his hopes to the ground. No, 
he must wait and trust to time and to Lady 
Culross. 

‘‘Has Lady Culross said anything to you 
about going to Kilmeny with them next 
month ?” 

“She is always speaking of it, papa,” 
Agnes answered listlessly. 

‘Tt will be a splendid holiday for us, 
Agnes; we couldn’t afford to leave London 
for a breath of country air. You will be 
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charmed with Kilmeny. It is a veritable 
castle by the sea ; standing on a rocky head- 
land jutting into the Irish Sea. I was 
down last year for a few days shooting’on 
the moors.” 

‘Then you have said we will go, papa ?” 
asked Agnes, 

“Ofcourse. It is impossible that we can 
miss such an opportunity. Really you 
are a very unsatisfactory kind of being, 
Agnes. Most girls would go wild at the 
prospect.” 

i A fleeting smile dawned on the girl’s grave 
ips. 

‘Perhaps I am different from other girls, I 
don’t know many, papa. ButI do knowI 
cannot bear to take so much from people. 
Lady Culross is always giving me. She 
loads me with favours, which I can never 
repay.” 

‘You may be able to repay all her kind- 
ness one day, sooner than you think,” 
William Laurie said enigmatically, and 
sauntered out of the room, leaving his 
daughter to try and unravel the riddle he 
had read her. She was not long left 
alone. 

Lady Culross, depressed by the loneliness 
of her deserted rooms, came fluttering 
upstairs, seeking her favourite. 

‘ All alone, my love, and dreaming,”’ she 
said, peeping round the door, with all the 
coquettishness of a young girl; ‘‘ but not I 
hope of the dark-eyed stranger from bonnie 
Scotland.” 

Agnes laughed outright. It was impos- 
sible to resist that irrepressible flow of spirits. 
Lady Culross carried a kind of sunshine 
with her everywhere. 

‘¢Oh, how absurd. No, I was not dream- 
ing at all. Did you meet papa? We have 
been having a very serious talk. That is 
all.’”’ 

‘“‘A serious talk; never be serious, my 
love; it makes wrinkles,” said Lady Oulross 
as she threw herself on the couch. ‘ Do 
you know, I am positively fatigued. Did 
you not enjoy my afternoon then ?”’ 

‘After a fashion, yes; but, dear Lady 
Culross, I have been trying to convince papa 
that gaiety and I do not agree. But he 
will not grant my heart's desire, and take 
me away to some little cottage, where we 
can be happy together.” 

“Very sensible of him, my love. Your 
father is a man of the world, and knows 
what is worth having. Why, Nessie, it is 
positively too bad of you to be hinting at 
such a thing, after the sensation you have 





made. Confess now that it pleases you to 
know how very much you are admired.” 

‘‘ Indeed, Lady Culross, I care nothing at 
all for the opinion of the people I meet, so 
far as that is concerned. Every woman, of 
course, is glad if those she loves think her 
pleasant to look upon.” 

“‘ How beautifully you speak. I do think, 
my dear, that I never met anyone like you. 
You fill me with amazement and admiration 
every day.” 

Agnes smilingly shook her head. 

“It is true,” repeated Lady Culross. ‘‘Do 
you know, your manner is enchanting. It 
is perfect in its way. One would think you 
@ princess at least ; you carry yourself with 
such pride.”’ 

‘«Pride! I have little enough to be proud 
of, Lady Culross,”” said Agnes, with an 
unusual touch of bitterness. 

“You have everything —youth, beauty, 
and happy prospects. I cannot understand 
at all, Nessie, what makes you so pensive at 
times.” 

“Tt is heart-hunger, Lady Culross, and a 
miserable sense of uselessness. Oh, Lady 
Culross, these are wasted days, and I had 
hoped to do so much good. I came filled 
with such aspirations,’ said Agnes passion- 
ately, finding relief in speech. Her heart 
was overcharged, and must have vent. 
Lady Culross put her elbows under her 
dainty head, and looked in quite a puzzled 
way at her young friend. 

“Good, my dear? Why, what do you 
mean ? You are so good that I am quite sure 
you could not be better.” 

Agnes mournfully shook her head. 

“Do you never feel what an empty, 
unsatisfying life this is, Lady Culross? Do 
you think God ever meant human beings to 
fritter away so thoughtlessly the precious 
time He has given them ?” 

‘‘Oh, my love, you must positively be ill,” 
cried Lady Culross in alarm. ‘‘ You are 
talking quite like a revival preacher. You 
make me quite sad and anxious about 

ou.” 
‘ “‘T hope not, for there is nothing amiss 
with me except a miserable sense of duty 
undone and opportunity neglected,’’ Agnes 
answered. ‘Lady Culross, you and I might 
do a great deal of good to others in the time 
we spend upon ourselves.” 

«‘ Do you mean among the poorer classes? 
I give away a great deal, my love, to 
charities. I have denied myself a new dress 
even to give money away,”’ said Lady Culross 
plaintively. ‘‘You make me very uncomfort-— 
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able, Agnes; but I do not think you mean 
to be unkind.” 

“No, no. I was only judging myself, not 
you, Lady Culross,”’ said Agnes quickly. 
‘« But do you never feel that we spend our 
days in a very purposeless, idle way?” 

‘‘ We are never idle,’’ corrected Lady 
Culross. ‘Every hour has something to do. 
Really, you have made me very uncomfort- 
able, Agnes. I am sure God can’t be very 
angry with me. I never hurt anybody, and 
I give away a great deal. I go to church 
regularly too, and read the Prayer-book 
when I am not too late for breakfast. If 
He had meant me to be one of those dread- 
fully useful people He ought not to have 
taken my husband away so soon, and left me 
to bring up a naughty boy.” 

‘‘There is another thing,” said Agnes 
half dreamily, as her eyes turned again to 
the tree branches tossing in the gentle wind. 
“In this busy city, among all the crowd and 
bustle and hurrying to and fro, heaven 
seems very far away. I have not felt since 
I came that Jesus is the near and precious 
Friend He used to be to me, and that is a 
great sorrow.” 

Lady Culross’s face wore a mingled look 
of wonder and awe, as she listened to what 
were to her strange words. A little silence 
ensued, and there gradually stole over the 
face of Agnes Laurie an indescribable 
expression of peace. It seemed to the 
frivolous woman opposite that she had for- 
gotten where she was, and entered into 
communication with the unseen. A vague 
yearning stole into the heart of Lady Culross. 
For the first time in her life she was brought 
face to face with the emptiness of her 
existence, and realised that there were things 
of greater value than the baubles the world 
counts among its treasures. In a curious 
flash of memory the years rolled back, and 
Lady Culross saw herself a happy-hearted 
child in a humble home, listening at her 
mother’s knee to the story of the child Jesus. 
Her heart, long estranged from these holy 
memories, thrilled at the unwonted emotion. 
She stretched out her hands to the girl 
before her, and her trembling lips dropped 
words which were a prayer. 

“Oh, Agnes, I am a miserable, sinful 
old woman. Teach me how to ask God for 
His forgiveness. I believe you are the angel 
He has sent me.” 

So Agnes found the harvest ripe for the 
sickle. In her hour of deep despondency, 
when her heart and her faith had almost 
failed, He gave her His work to do. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
‘* Life looks gaily and gloomily in turns,:’ 


Aenes sprang up, all her listlessness gone. 
Oh; how blind she had been! She had 
mapped out a way for herself, and finding 
it difficult to walk therein, had lost hope of 
usefulness; and lo, here her work was lying 
to her hand. Lady Culross, the woman who 
had given to her all the brightness of her new 
sphere, the woman whose heart, encrusted 
as it was by the frivolities and vanities of 
the world, was filled with loving kindness 
and charity, and felt at times the need of 
something more earnest and satisfying than 
what the world can give, was asking her 
help. Her heart uplifted itself in passionate 
prayer, and, kneeling beside Lady Culross, she 
folded her hands on her knee and looked up 
into her face. 

‘‘ Dear Lady Culross, you, too, have felt, you 
feel now, that there is something more 
required of us than to spend our days in 
idle pleasure-seeking. Oh, I am so glad we 
can talk now to each other of better things, 
and help each other to a better life.”’ 

Lady Culross looked troubled. Her heart 
was not at rest, and yet she feared that she 
might be called upon to give up the things 
which had become necessary to her. There 
was a certain wistfulness, touching to see, 
in her manner when she spoke. 

**T believe that we, at least I, fall short 
of my duty, Nessie. Since you came I have 
thought about things which never used to 
trouble me. I have thought lately a good 
deal about my dear mother, who was not 
a lady, my dear; but the best woman, I 
think, that ever lived. She died when I was 
quite young ; but I can remember how she 
used to speak. I think, like you, she must 
have lived near heaven, You remind me of 
her. Your gentleness and sweetness, your 
courage to stand against what is wrong, are 
just like hers. Iwas left an orphan, Nessie, 
and I lived for some years with a very harsh 
aunt, who treated me unkindly. I was glad 
in a sense to marry Sir Gilbert, although he 
was not @ man many young girls would 
have ehosen. I have had a new life, my 
dear, and it has not been easy for me to be 
good. Ihave had no one to show me the 
way. Do you think that God, who sees and 
knows everything, will be as hard upon us 
as the world is, Agnes?’’ 

**Oh, Lady Culross, He is not hard at all. 
He knows everything, and He pities and 
loves us all the time. If we did not know 
that, I think sometimes we could not bear 
to live.” 
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“You really believe, then, that God is 
interested in us, and watches over us 
always? I wish I could believe that. It 
would make life easier. There are so many 
things in it difficult to understand.” 

‘« Dear Lady Culross, it is so easy to believe, 
80 difficult not to believe, I think, when we 
know how we are cared for. If we wait, we 
always see the good, and the end even of 
sorrow.” . 

‘So that is what gives you strength and 
courage, and that sweet patience which I 
have so often admired,”’ said Lady Culross, 
looking fondly at the bright, radiant face. 
“My dear, though I have affected not to 
understand some things, my eyes have been 
open too. I know that there is a good deal 
in our life which jars upon you. I know, 
too, my love, that you are disappointed in 
your father. Yet he is a good man, as the 
world counts goodness. I feel very much 
for you. I do not see anything for you with 
your high ideals but disappointment and 
pain. It is a very ordinary world, Agnes, 
filled with very ordinary, selfish people. I 
fear you will need to accept that philosophi- 
cally sooner or later.” 

There was a slight return of characteristic 
flippancy to Lady Culross’s manner which 
Agnes did not like. She had obtained a 
glimpse of the inner sanctuary, and knew 
that there beat beneath that frivolous exterior 
a hungry, yearning, human heart, which 
only the love of God could satisfy. 

“There are a great many good, true 
people too, Lady Culross. I wish I could tell 
you about the best friend I have on earth, 
the lady in Scotland, who was more than a 
mother to me. Oh, if she were only here 
to talk to you. You remember in the Bible 
how it says that Enoch walked with God. 
Mrs. Maitland, I think, walks with God. 
Oh, she is so good.” 

‘‘ Is she not a very strange, uncomfortable 
kind of person to live with?” asked Lady 
Culross rather vaguely. 

A low, sweet laugh broke from Agnes 
Laurie’s lips. 

«If you could only see her, Lady Culross. 
Her face is so sunshiny, and she is so full 
of fun and happy nonsense. It is she who 
plans all the enjoyments for the children ; 
and yet she is always ready to help people 
in sickness and trouble. They come to her 
from far and near, asking advice and help.” 

‘“‘ She has a husband and grown-up sons, 
I think you said? They must adore her.” 

“They do.” 

Lady Culross saw that the girl's heart had 





fled back to these dear friends and that 
blessed home. A slight feeling of envy stole 
over her. She had so few who cared for 
her. She was jealous over the affection of 
the girl at her feet. 

“Tam afraid J am very selfish, Nessie,”’ 
she said with asigh. ‘I had hoped, my 
love, that you were learning to care a little 
for me.” 

“Oh, I do; I love you dearly,” Agnes 
answered quickly; and it was impossible to 
doubt her sincerity. Even Lady Culross was 
satisfied with the expression on her face. 

‘Well, you are all my sunshine, Agnes 
Laurie; I thank God for your love,’ she 
said fervently. ‘‘ When we go down to 
Kilmeny, my love, you will help me to doa 
great deal there. There is so much to be 
done. If you saw our cottages, you would 
be horrified. The people are very poor; 
but, indeed, we are not rich ourselves, for 
though it is a large estate, there is so much 
moorland, which brings in no rent. Then 
Gilbert does not take any interest in im- 
proving the place. He cares for nothing but 
horses.”’ 

“T think, Lady Culross,” said Agnes with a 
slight hesitation, “that it would be better 
for him to stay at Kilmeny.”’ 

“ Of course it would. If you would speak 
to him, Agnes, and try to interest him in 
other things, I am sure he would heed what 
you said. I notice he is always pleased 
when you speak to him. My poor Gilbert. 
He is not very attractive to young ladies, 
and he is afraid of being laughed at. That 
is why he will never join my friends. But 
you never laugh at him.” 

‘No, indeed. I could not be so unkind 
and rude; besides, he is always kind to 
me.” 

“Tf he had had sisters or even brothers, 
Agnes, he would have been different. Surely 
God will not judge him very harshly. He 
has not the capacities of others. He does 
lack something, my love. It is a great grief 
to me.” 

Agnes felt deeply sorry for the anxious 
mother, who for the first time had laid bare 
her heart concerning her son. 

“IT hope a great deal from having you 
with us at Kilmeny. You will try and 
interest him, Agnes, will you not? Try 
and think of him as a brother for my sake,” 
said Lady Culross anxiously. She had no 
idea of William Laurie’s planning concerning 
her son. Vain, empty, frivolous woman of 
the world though she was, her sense of fit- 
ness and honour were finer than William 
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Laurie’s. She considered Agnes to be far 
above her son in every respect, and never 
coupled them even in thought. William 
Laurie had an inkling of her disposition, 
which had kept him from openly broaching 
the subject to her. He had to walk very 
warily and to exercise the greatest self- 
denial and prudence. He hoped great 
things, moreover, from the sojourn at Kil- 
meny. He was growing tired of the slow 
progress his plans were making. It was 
irksome to him to restrain his impatience 
and maintain a pleasant demeanour towards 
his daughter. Without being conscious of 
it, she was a continual reproach to him. 
He knew intuitively that she was distrustful 
of him and that his hold upon her was of 
the slightest. The relations between them 
were of a strained nature. Both knew that 
these relations could not long continue. Each 
waited the development of circumstances. 

It was a very uncomfortable position, 
especially for Agnes, whose nature was 
open and candid. She felt that she had 
failed in her purpose and desire regarding 
her father. Failure, especially to youth, is 
hard. But she waited bravely, trying to do 
her part, following God’s leading so far as 
she could see it, though at times her heart 
was heavy and hopeless. In her present 
life she found neither strength nor stimulus 
for her own soul. It was all battling against 
adverse circumstances and influences. She 
knew now how easy it was for those in a 
Christian home to keep their desires and 
aspirations holy. They have few tempta- 
tions. They dwell continually under the 
shadow of the rock. It is the burden 
and heat of the strong sun which tries the 
traveller. In London Agnes had many 
temptations to impatience, and resentment, 
and even anger, such as had never assailed 
her at Laurieston. Yet out of that sad 
experience grew a strength and firmness of 
purpose whieh, though she knew it not, 
were the preparations for the real work of 
her life. The time came when, looking 
back, she saw the meaning of it all, and 
blessed God for these months of discipline. 

Philip Robertson thought much of her dur- 
ing that night journey back to Scotland. 
She had always interested him, as a fine 
and uncommon type of womanhood. He 
believed that great possibilities were hid in 
her being; he had often speculated as to 
what influence she would ultimately have on 
the life of his friend. He knew that her 
religious’ views were yery strong, their fre- 
quent talks at Laurieston had revealed that 





to him; and he had admired her clear 
conception of the Divine, her absolute faith 
in the wisdom and love of God, although his 
reason would not permit him to agree with 
her. The perfect consistency of her char- 
acter had also struck him, he feared indeed 
that the loftiness of her ideals would be a 
barrier in the way of her happiness with 
John, should she ever become his wife. 
John was changeable, he had not yet come 
to the maturity of his judgment, he was 
hasty also, and even dogmatic on points 
which he would afterwards condemn. 
Agnes, on the contrary, arrived slowly at 
conclusions, and held to them. But she 
had a largeness and breadth of view not 
common in women, and from that Robertson 
hoped much. He was given to analysis of 
character and motive, it was a study of 
which he was passionately fond. No two 
human beings had ever given him more 
satisfaction than his friend and the woman 
he loved. It was a strange thing that a 
man of Robertson’s strong personality and 
well-balanced judgment should have been 
attracted in any degree by a butterfly like 
Effie Maitland. But the fact remained, he 
loved the bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked, vain 
little girl with the love of a life. 

As the train sped rapidly along the rugged 
east coast in the sweet hours of the dawning 
day, the idea occurred to him that he might 
alight at Inveresk and carry the news of 
Agnes to Laurieston. He had wired to 
John to meet him at Edinburgh, but the 
chances were that John would be at Laurie- 
ston, and so would not receive the message. 
He would reach the farm about six o’clock, 
not too early for the household to be astir. 
Accordingly when the train stopped for a 
second at the quiet little station he leaped 
out, and strode away over the fields to 
Laurieston. It was a lovely morning; full 
of that soft breathing life peculiar to April. 
The sea slept under a pearly sky, there 
seemed no motion even where the tide was 
ebbing. The dews were heavy on blade and 
leaf, and the air laden with the awakening 
odours of the spring. The lark’s song came 
pouring from the invisible choristers in space, 
and the homelier songsters in hedge and 
tree were not voiceless. The new day was 
greeted by the full-throated melody of the 
grateful throng. Robertson took off his hat. 
The sweet refreshing air was balm after the 
heated atmosphere he had left. He was 
deeply sensible of Nature’s fair attributes, 
though they stirred in his soul no reverence 
or adoration for the Creating Hand. The 
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beauties surrounding him were simply a 
part of a great system, each dependent on the 
other, and fitting in with amazing and 
perfect unity. He admired nature as we 
admire the delicate mysteries of a perfect 
piece of mechanism made by human hands. 
And because his eyes were holden, she with- 
held from him her inner sanctuary, and he 
knew nothing of that sweet communion 
which uplifts the soul from the sordid cares 
of earth, and brings it in touch with the 
Divine. He was not aware how much he 
had lost, nor how lavish is nature of her 
gifts and graces to the human soul. 

As he swung back the familiar garden gate 
he heard John whistling to the dog. He 
whistled back, and the next moment they 
were clasping hands, John asking in amaze- 
ment where he had come from at such an 
unearthly hour. 

‘Off the train,’’ answered Robertson. 
‘Tt dropped me at Inveresk.”’ 

‘* Ay, but where did it come from ? ” 

‘‘London. I had to run up,” answered 
Robertson, smiling a little at the eager look 
on his friend’s face. ‘‘ Have you anything 
to ask me ?”’ 

‘‘Lots; but come into the house and 
get some breakfast. The maids are up.” 

‘Oh, it’s too early. Let’s sit down here 
for a few minutes. It’s delicious out of 
doors this morning.” 

‘“‘You’re a queer beggar, Phil. You never 
said on Monday you were going, or I might 
have travelled with you.” 

“‘T never thought of that; but I did not 
know myself. I have a prospect of an 
appointment in Leipsic, John. Professor 
McLelland is helping me. He telegraphed 
for me to come up to London to meet some 
members of the Leipsic council.’ 

“« What kind of a place ?”’ 

‘“‘Lecturer in chemistry at the English 
Academy there. A good place, and will be 
worth five hundred a-year ; and then there’s 
the other advantages.”’ 

‘“‘ You're lucky. I congratulate you, old 
fellow; but you deserve it. It’s awfully 
good of old McLelland.”’ 

“Yes, itis. Ihaven’t got ityet; but I’m 
almost sure of it. They’ve only to send 
some particulars to Leipsic before they 
appoint me. I’ve to begin work at once 
though, so there’s no holiday. Will you go 
if I have to appear next week ?”’ 

“Yes; there’s nothing to keep meat home.”’ 

“‘T wish I had thought of asking you to 
go up with meon Tuesday; I never thought 
of it.” 





‘‘ Why do you wish it so particularly ?”’ 
Something in Robertson’s face made him ask 
the question. 

“Oh, because—— 
John,” 

“Well?” 

The word fell with strange abruptness 
from John’s lips. 

‘There is not much to tell. She is quite 
well; but——” 

‘* But what ? Can’t you speak out ?”’ asked 
John savagely. ‘* You know how anxious 
we all are about her.” 

“‘T don’t think she is happy, and the 
sooner you take her away the better, John,” 
Robertson answered steadily. 

John turned his head away and neither 
spoke for a moment. 

‘How did she look? Did you have a 
chance of speaking to her ?”’ 

‘Yes; I had a long talk with her. She 
looks—— I'll tell you what, John ; I never 
saw a more beautiful woman in my life than 
Agnes Laurie,” said Robertson candidly. 

“Oh, I know all that; but does she look 
unhappy? Do you think that old villain 
ill-uses her? ”’ 

“Oh, no; he is too politic for that. 

“Til tell you exactly what I think, Jack ; 
for I think it’s time for you to act. There’s 
an idiot of a baronet there he wants to 
marry her to, and if I were you I wouldn’t 
give him even the chance to ask her.” 

‘It’s easy for you to speak. What can I 
do? What can I offer her? There’s Miss 
Glover’s money to be sure; but it isn’t 
much, and I’ve nothing of my own. Hang 
it, man, a fellow must have something to 
offer a woman; especially a woman like 
her. But she might come back to Laurie- 
ston.” 

‘‘She might,” Robertson answered ; and 
was not surprised when John abruptly left 
him and strode away through the fields 
towards the sea. He had been honest with 
his friend, because he believed that there 
was need for immediate action. He did not 
like what he had seen in Lady Culross’s 
drawing-room the previous afternoon. 

He sat still on the garden seat enjoying 
the freshness of the morning, in no hurry 
to disturb them indoors. A snatch of joy 
sung in a familiar voice came floating 
through the open window of the dining-room 
by-and-bye—Effie singing over her morning 
work of attending to the breakfast table. 
A curious change comes over Robertson’s 
face, and presently he rose and sauntered 
past the window. When Effie saw him she 
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made a pretty gesture of surprise, and came 
over to the open window, with a beaming 
smile. Effie was a born coquette, and she 
knew well that John’s grave, studious, clever 
friend admired her very much. 

“Where have you come from? Have 
you been lodging like the tramps in the 
stable or the barn all night?” 

‘“‘ Scarcely. I have just come from London. 
It occurred to me about Dunbar, I think, 
that I might drop off here and tell you my 
news. I called to see Miss Agnes yesterday 
afternoon.” 

‘Oh, did you!” instantly Effie was breath- 
lessly interested. ‘And how is she? Why 
does she write so seldom ?”’ 

“She is very well, only I do not think 
she likes London so well as Laurieston. I 
believe she will be back soon.” 

“Do you really think so?” Effie leaned 
her dimpled arms, which were bare to the 
elbow, on the window-sill, and gave a 
pathetic little sigh. ‘‘I can’t conceive how 
she is not enchanted with London. When 
I read about her riding in the Row, and 
going to every kind of entertainment 
chaperoned by a real Lady Culross, I find it 
hard not to be filled with envy. It is slow 
at Laurieston, you know.” 

“IT thought there was a great deal of 
society here, Miss Effie,”’ laughed Robertson. 
‘‘ That original Miss Thorburn told me once 
you had thirty-five different degrees of it in 
Musselburgh.” 

“Oh, that is just like Jane Thorburn. 
They adore Musselburgh, though they are 
always laughing at it. Let any one else 
say a disparaging word though, and they’ll 
be down upon you. MHaven’t you seen 
John? I heard him go down before I left 
my room.” 

‘« Yes, I saw him.” 

* Aren’t you famished? Breakfast will 
be ready directly. Mother is just ready. 
How awfully good of you to take the trouble 
to break your journey here.” 

‘‘ Perhaps I had a selfish motive. I had 
not seen you for a whole week,” said 
Robertson daringly, for the sweet, fresh face, 
and the brilliant eyes swept prudence to the 
winds. Effie blushed, and shook her fore- 
finger at him playfully. 

“No fibs. I am afraid you are one of 
those very much learned gentlemen who 
think women have no capacity for anything 
but silly flattery. Zam proof against it, sir, 
I do assure you,” she said, sweeping him 
an absurd little curtsey. In spite of her 
remonstrances, however, such speeches were 





the very wine of life to Effie Maitland, and 
she had not received quite so many ‘since 
Willie went away. 

“Tt is not flattery, Effie. Perhaps it 
would be better for me if it were not such 
serious earnest,’’ Robertson said gravely, yet 
with a touch of passion which rather alarmed 
Effie. She did not want any serious love- 
making from Philip Robertson, though she 
liked his admiration well enough. 

She was quite glad when her mother’s 
entrance interrupted their talk, and in the 
little bustle of greeting she escaped to her 
own room to adorn herself a little for her 
appearance at the table. 

Margaret Maitland was not less anxious 
than John concerning Agnes, and after 
Philip went away she urged him to go up to 
London at once. She scarcely knew what 
she feared. John, however, had promised 
to meet Michael in Glasgow on his return 
from visiting a college friend on the Clyde, 
and after some talk it was agreed that he 
should wait and accompany his friend the 
following week. 

But when John made his call at Arundel 
Mansions, it was only to find that the 
Lauries had gone out of town, and left 
no address. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
‘*We are sent long rounds to garner experience.” 


“Wet, my love, what are you thinking 
of? What is your opinion of Kilmeny now 
that you see it by daylight ?” 

‘« | was wondering, Lady Culross, how any 
one who has a home like this could bear to 
live in London, or could bear to leave it even 
for a day.’’ 

‘Tt is bleak and cold, Nessie, though very 
picturesque,” said Lady Culross with a slight 
shiver. ‘‘ My memories of it are not con- 
spicuously sweet. Perhaps that accounts 
for my lack of interest in it. Just look at 
these wild waves. Do they not make you 
nervous ?’’ 

Agnes smiled and shook her head. 

“T love to watch them. Look at that 
grand monarch come rolling in, as if he 
would sweep away the foundations. There 
is something strength-giving in a sea like 
that.” 

‘Look at the sunny gleams over yonder 
on the green Irish coast,” said Lady Culross 
pointing across the angry sea. ‘It isalways 
so peaceful and sweet over there. I wonder 
why the sea frets so here, and why the sun 
shines upon Kilmeny so seldom ? ’’ 

Agnes did not for a moment reply. She 
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could not take her eyes from the troubled 
sea. It enchained both sight and thought. 
They had arrived late the previous night, 
and Agnes had no idea what manner of place 
she had come to, except that it was an 
ancient turreted castle, about which wind 
and wave seemed to thunder continually. 
She had fallen asleep lulled by the roar of 
the sea, although she only discovered by the 
morning light that the sea washed the 
castle rock. Kilmeny stood upon a rocky 
headland a few miles from Kirkmaiden. 
Its situation was wild and desolate, com- 
manding an uninterrupted expanse of the 
Irish sea, and the green outline of the low- 
lying Irish coast. It was a rugged and 
poverty-stricken heritage, for there was 
nothing but wild moorland immediately 
round it, the few rent-paying acres being 
further inland and hidden from sight. It 
was a somewhat lonely and desolate abode ; 
although these very attributes commended 
it to Agnes Laurie, for whom the ways of 
cities had no charm. She had acquiesced 
reluctantly, and with serious misgiving in 
the change, but had learned that for peace 
sake she must obey her father. She had a 
strange, unreal feeling, as if she were an 
actor in some drama. She was waiting for 
further development, for some crisis which 
would change all. She knew very well that 
crisis was at hand. She saw her father’s 
restrained impatience, he had grown more 
irritable and exacting, less kindly in his 
manner towards her. She knew she had 
disappointed him, she also knew that their 
present mode of life could not go on. Yet 
she was calm, waiting with patience and 
courage for the work of time. She was 
very happy with Lady Culross ; for there was 
now a perfect confidence between them. 
It was a strange and touching thing to see 
the dependence of the elder woman upon 
the younger. Even these few weeks had 
wrought a change upon the frivolous woman 
of the world. Very gradually she began 
to give evidence in outward things of her 
desire after something higher than had 
ever yet interested her. A softened and 
beautiful earnestness had superseded the old 
affected manner, and she began to lay 
aside many of the little artifices and devices 
with which she had tried to delude herself 
and the world. As she stood by the side 
of Agnes that grey May morning her some- 
what colourless face wore a look of peace, 
and her quiet and simple morning gown, 
devoid of offensive display, and the soft 
lace cap were infinitely more becoming than 





her former style of attire. Agnes’s quick 
eye noted and approved these slight changes. 
She saw that Lady Culross’s heart, awakened 
to what is true and earnest in life, shrank 
from what was false and pretentious. They 
were very litile things, but they meant 
much to Lady Culross. Agnes knew that, 
and loved her for her strength of heart. 
They did not speak very much about the 
new bond between them, but it was a bond 
and each felt it. Although so many years 
younger, Agnes Laurie had long experience 
of that bright, earnest Christian life, the 
desire for which was now uppermost in the 
mind of Lady Culross. So while the girl 
had been hopeless and faint-hearted, the 
beauty of her example, rendered more 
powerful that it did not obtrude itself, and 
was never narrowed by bigotry or selfish 
persistence, had abundantly testified whose 
she was and whom she served. By conced- 
ing a little, which a less large-hearted, 
generous nature would have refused, she 
had gained much; she had won the heart 
of Lady Culross completely, and through that 
dear human love led her to the divine. I 
question if ever Agnes herself was conscious 
of the magnitude of her work. She was 
not self-seeking or obtrusive, and while firm 
and unyielding in matters of conscience, her 
large sweet tolerance had made her profes- 
sion a thing of beauty and winning grace. 
Such an example, not uncommon, thank 
God! even in this somewhat degenerate age, 
is priceless ; the harvest of such rare souls, 
rich indeed. 

‘“‘ There is the gong, Agnes; we must go 
down,” said Lady Culross, breaking the silence 
and laying her hand affectionately on the 
arm of the girl at her side. ‘I want to tell 
you, my love, what a joy it is to me to have 
you. in my own house, and to know that you 
are glad to be here with me. You will not 
forget what you promised about Gilbert? If 
you stay long enough you may interest him 
thoroughly in the estate. He attends to 
what you say, Nessie. You will not forget?” 

‘No, I will not forget,” Agnes answered, 
with an unconscious and beautiful smile. ‘I 
will ask him this very morning to take me 
to the cottages you spoke of.” 

‘He will do it, my dear; he will be 
delighted to do it. If you wrap up you can 
have a delightful drive. I think the sun will 
come out soon. He ought to shine on 

ou.” 

** Oh, so he will, dear Lady Culross. Oh, 
there is Sir Gilbert and papa,” she added as 
they passed out into the corridor, from the 
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window of which there was a view of the 
terrace and garden. ‘‘ Papa is looking very 
well just now.” 

“‘ He is very well preserved for his years,” 
answered Lady Culross ; ‘‘ you see he has been 
temperate and careful all his life. That 
makes a great difference at fifty, my 
dear.” 

Agnes made no reply. Lady Culross was 
completely at fault concerning William 
Laurie. She really believed him to be one 
of the best of men. He had always shown 
her respect and kindness, and had been 
both useful and agreeable to her. He was 
an accomplished actor, and could assume 
any réle to further hisownends. He had so 
long lived by his wits that they had become 
very sharp. He had apparently solved the 
unsolvable problem of how to live on nothing 
a-year. He certainly looked well and hand- 
some as he came sauntering up the terrace 
in a velvet jacket and a jaunty shoot- 
ing cap. His appearance and manner 
gave one the idea of independence and 
possession. He looked a fitter master of 
Kilmeny than the tall loose figure at his 
side. Gilbert Culross looked up to the 
corridor window, saw the ladies, and his 
colour heightened as he gave them an 
awkward bow. William Laurie gaily kissed 
his finger tips, and took Sir Gilbert familiarly 
by the arm as they turned towards the 
house. 

** Now you have it all your own way here; 
and, remember, my boy, that if you don’t 
use your opportunities it is not my blame,” 
he said impressively. ‘I have agreed to 
bury myself and my daughter here in the 
height of the season for your sake. Do you 
hear?” 

“Yes. I’m going to do it,” said Sir 
Gilbert, with a kind of desperation almost 
comical. ‘‘ You’re sure she won’t say no, or 
laugh at me?” 

“She won’t laugh at you. She’s a 
lady, Gilbert,” said William Laurie loftily. 
“Only you must lead up to it gently, and 
not hurry her too much.”’ 

“‘T believe she will say yes. She always 
speaks so kindly to me,” said the young 
man, who was very simple and unsophisti- 
cated in the ordinary affairs of life. He 
would never have dared to think of marrying 
Agnes had not William Laurie gently and 
gradually suggested it to him. But he was 
very much in earnest now. William Laurie 
knew that the matter rested entirely with 
Agnes; but he was unable, in spite of close 
watching, to divine the state of her feelings. 





It was satisfactory to him to know that no 
letters had passed between her and young 
Maitland since she left Scotland. That he 
knew for a fact, having means of ascertain- 
ing what letters were sent and received by 
his daughter. He fully intended, however, 
speaking on the subject of Sir Gilbert with 
her that very day. 

The first breakfast at Kilmeny was a 
thoroughly enjoyable meal. It was laid in 
a small morning room, which had a south 
window like the turret; a quaint little 
chamber, pannelled in black oak, and 
having a curiously carved fireplace, with an 
ingle-nook on either side. 

The party were all in good spirits, 
William Laurie apparently especially so; 
and many plans were laid for the enjoyment 
of the next few days. 

‘‘ Aones wants to see the cottages on the 
west-side of the Rhynn, Gilbert,” said Lady 
Culross, when a pause occurred in the pleasant 
flow of talk. ‘‘I promised you should take 
her. Is there anything to ride or drive in 
the stable ? ”’ 

‘* Lots of beasts and traps too,’ returned 
Sir Gilbert eagerly. ‘‘ But there isn’t much 
to see at Port-na-cree; alot of ruins. Tl 
take you to Kirkmaiden if you like, or over 
to Luce Bay.” 

His eyes were full of eager interest as he 
looked over at the pleasant young face oppo- 
site him at the table. 

‘* T am afraid it is the ruins I am interested 
specially in,” laughed Agnes. ‘I don’t feel 
as if I wanted to see Kirkmaiden again after 
last night. It looked so dreary in the 
rain.” 

‘‘ It’s a pokey little hole. Well, I'll take 
you. I'll just go and see what kind of a 
trap I can get. Are we all going ?” 

‘Oh, dear no,” cried Lady Culross, nod- 
ding and smiling. ‘‘Isn’t it best to leave 
young folks to themselves, Mr. Laurie? You 
and I, old fogies, will easily pass the time 
about the castle. I must see what the ruins 
are like, and all the rest. You will help me, 
Mr. Laurie.” 

William Laurie was delighted. Hethought 
Lady Culross knew how matters stood, 
and that she was doing her best to further 
them. His face beamed as he effusively 
assured her he would be charmed to be of 
use. This was an unexpected and delightful 
turn of affairs. With Lady Culross for an 
ally, his cause was doubly strong. Never had 
Gilbert Culross looked so eager and interested 
over anything outside his stables. In half- 
an-hour he was at the door with the smartest 
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of dog-carts, to which he had harnessed the 
finest piece of horsefiesh in the stable. 
Leaving it to the groom, he attended to his 
own attire, and was ready waiting on the 
doorstep when Agnes came down. He 
looked at her admiringly, the lissome figure 
in the perfect tailor-made gown; the fresh 
sweet face under the dainty brown bonnet. 
Yes, Sir Gilbert was very much in love; 
and Agnes, perfectly unconscious of it, gave 
him her frank hand as he assisted her to her 
seat, and smiled at him, thinking how very 
much pleasanter and more gentlemanly he 
was out of London. Agnes looked back 
and waved her hand as they drove away, 
not knowing that she was going out to meet 
the crisis she thought inevitable, though she 
had never given it a thought. Certainly 
she had never connected it in any way 
with Lady Culross’s son. 

“‘T say, are you all right; quite warm,and 
all that?” he asked kindly, as they faced 
the cool, south wind. ‘‘ There’s some more 
rugs. I made them put ’em in.” 

“I’m all right, thank you. Oh, what a 
lovely horse.” 

“Yes, Fan’s a regular beauty. Picked 
her myself. Say, I know a bit of horsefiesh, 
if I don’t know anything else. Just look 
at her action. Not often you see a high 
stepper like that on these beastly roads.” 

“The roads are a little rough, but there’s 
no need to call them beastly, is there?” 
said Agnes, with a little laugh. 

‘Well, I won’t, if you don’t like it. I 
say, it’s awfully jolly to have you down, 
and to be driving you out like this, isn’t 
it?” 

“T like it very much,” Agnes answered 
frankly. ‘‘What a wild, beautiful country 
this is! Iwonder you care to be away so 
much from Kilmeny.” 

She shaded her eyes with her hand a 
moment, for a strong gleam of sun shone 
out just then, and so suddenly and brilliantly 
that it dazzled her sight. They were driving 
along a rough, hilly road, which commanded 
@ full view of country-side for miles. It was 
a wild and barren landscape, long stretches 
of moorland brightened with yellow coltsfoot 
and pink-eyed daisy, with patches of vivid 
green in the marshy hollows, and glimpses 
of the grey sea here and there between the 
shoulders of the hills. Strong lights and 
shadows played on these rough hillsides, and 
the sun lay warm and bright on the low 
grounds where there were a few acres under 
cultivation. The oat fields looked green and 
fresh that May morning, and on the pasture 





lands the lambs were frisking, enjoying the 
genial warmth of the sun. It had been a 
long, severe winter, and the spring had crept 
out tardily over that remote headland. 
Agnes looked upon the wide prospect with 
a keenness of enjoyment characteristic of 
her. 

‘“‘Isn’t it splendid!’’ she said, taking a 
long, deep breath of the delicious air. 
‘How gloriously bracing it is! It makes 
one feel intoxicated.” 

“Don’t you mind the wind?” asked Sir 
Gilbert. ‘‘ It’s blowing awfully hard on you. 
Won't it blow your hat off?” 

“Oh, no, it is firm and fast,” laughed 
Agnes. ‘Oh, what a broken-down little 
village and a funny old church, down in the 
cleft there between the rocks.” 

‘“‘That’s Port-na-cree; our place, you 
know; the cottages you wanted to see.” 

‘Oh, is it? Could we drivedown. How 
do we get to it?” 

‘‘Tt’sratherroundabout. Wego behind this 
hill, and then come in by a low road near 
the shore. Yes, it’s a miserable hole.” 

‘* How do the people live ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, they have land, and they fish, I 
believe ; but I really don’t know.” 

‘“* Are they not your tenants?” 

“Well, yes; but I don’t bother with 
them. MacVail, that’s my steward, sees 
after them. It’s an awful bore having to do 
with tenants. They’re always grumbling, 
and never pay.” 

“They can’t have much to pay if that’s 
their land,”’ said Agnes soberly, looking at 
the barren patches on the brow of the cliff, 
on which a few stray oat blades and some 
stunted turnip-tops were visible. 

“It looks poor enough; but I really don’t 
know anything about them.” 

“But you ought to know.” 

“‘Do you think so?” 

Sir Gilbert looked rather amazed at the 
suggestion. 

_“ Of courseI do. If these are your people 
you ought to look after them. Just look 
at these hovels. Do you think it a right 
thing for human beings to live in such 
places?” 

“Oh, well, I never thought about it at 
all.” 

‘But you ought. You are responsible in 
a sense for the welfare of these people. 
Don’t you think shame for me to look at your 
Port-na-cree ?”’ 

“Oh, well, I never thought about it. It 
is rather a disgraceful-looking place,” said 
Sir Gilbert, a trifle shamefacedly. ‘ But 
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you see, I never thought about it, and nobody 
told me I should do anything.” 

Agnes smiled at the simplicity of his reply. 

“Did your steward never speak about 
it?” 

“‘ Yes, he sometimes says the houses need 
to be repaired; but it takes such a beastly— 
I beg your pardon—such a confounded lot 
of money to build. Butif you think I should 
do it, I will.” 

“Don’t you see for yourself?” asked 
Agnes, pointing to a great rent in the roof 
of the nearest cottage. ‘‘ Just think of that 
in a storm or in wet weather. How very 
little respect or affection these people can 
have for so hard a landlord.” 

“‘T never thought of that. It doesn’t 
matter much anyway how they feel. But if 
you think I should repair Port-na-cree I'll 
do it. Tell me what you want.” 

Agnes felt a trifle embarrassed by such a 
pointed application, but did not divine that 
anything lay behind it. 

“« Well, if I were you, I would come down 
here to-morrow, perhaps, and examine every 
house, and enquire into the circumstances 
of every person in the place. Then when I 
had satisfied myself what was required I 
would send workmen at once to repair the 
ruins. Why, it could be made such a 
picturesque little place. The situation is 
so unique. Who preaches in the church?” 

‘Nobody now. It’s only a mission 
station, I believe, and it had to be given up, 
for the people wouldn’t attend. My grand- 
father built it.” 

‘ What a God-forsaken place it must be,” 
said Agnes with a shiver; ‘“‘ but I believe 
the people are in such a hopeless temporal 
state that they can’t rise above it. Your 
blame, Sir Gilbert.” 

“Well, I'll tell you what, we'll just go 
down now, and you can tell me what should 
be done,” said Sir Gilbert bending eagerly 
towards her. “Then you can ask them 
everything. I can’t speak to them, you 
know.” 

The colour rose in the girl’s sweet face. 
For the first time a vague sense of discom- 
fort came into her mind. She did not look 
at him as she answered quickly—* Oh, that 
would not do. J have no business with 
them. It is you who are concerned about 
them.” 

“But you have.” A deep dark flush 
overspread the ruddy face of Gilbert Culross, 
and his mouth quivered; the very hands 
touching the reins nervously shook. ‘If 
you'll come and live at Kilmeny—if you'll 





marry me, I mean—I’ll let you do every- 
thing—build the whole place if you like, 
we'll raise the money somehow. Do you 
hear? I want you to marry me.” 

‘No, no, I could not,” cried Agnes almost 
in terror, for his passionate eagerness half 
frightened her. ‘ Never as long as I live, 
Sir Gilbert; I am so sorry, but I never 
could.”’ 

“‘T’d be awfully good to you,” he pleaded 
with a touch of pathos. He was at his best 
in that moment; all that was manly and 
good in him was stirred in him, Agnes felt, 
and her heart was full of pain for him. 

“‘No, no, never,’ she said sadly but 
firmly. ‘It is better to be frank. I could 
never marry you, Sir Gilbert, though I 
thank you very much.” 

“But Laurie said you would. He told 
me you were waiting for me to ask you,” he 
said in rather a bewildered way. 

Then Agnes drew herself up—distant and 
haughty and cold. 

‘‘ My father had no right so to speak, and 
he knew it, Sir Gilbert. Please to take me 
home.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


‘True love can turn even weakest hearts 
To manliest courage.” 


‘‘ Witt you kindly ask Miss Laurie to 
come out on the terrace? I wish to speak to 
her.” 

Such was the suave message William 
Laurie sent by a servant about an hour after 
the dog-cart had returned to Kilmeny. He 
had just come from the stable-yard where 
Sir Gilbert had poured upon him a bitter 
volume of invective for having deceived and 
misled him. William Laurie, gathering 
from his passionate words that Agnes had 
refused him, was himself in a terrible 
passion. But he was completely master of 
himself, and exhibited no trace of anger as 
he slowly paced up and down the terrace 
waiting for his daughter to come down. 
Lady Culross had driven to Kirkmaiden, and 
would only return in time for lunch at two 
o'clock. It was now onlynoon. When Agnes 
received the message, she at once left her 
own room to obey her father’s summons. 
She was as angry as it was in her nature to 
be; her feelings were outraged; her heart 
filled with righteous indignation. Sir 
Gilbert’s declaration had made many things 
plain to her. Her father’s whole course of 
action was now laid bare, and she felt so 
bitterly towards him that she was afraid. 
Oh, this was a strange and bitter way of life 
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which fostered all that was hard and unlovely 
in the human heart! She felt this acutely 
as she went downstairs. But she was quite 
ready to meet her father. It would be a 
relief to say plainly what she felt. She 
stepped out of the wide doorway, and, 
observing him at the end of the terrace, 
walked forward without the slightest hesita- 
tion. She carried herself very proudly that 
morning; her face was pale; her sweet 
mouth very grave and resolute. He saw 
no sign of shrinking in her demeanour as 
she approached. 

‘“‘ Well, my lady, a pretty fool you have 
made this morning of yourself and me.” 

Such was his greeting, and he positively 
glared at her as he uttered it. She glanced 
up at the castle windows, and then answered 
quietly :-— 

‘We had better walk beyond the range 
of the windows. There is no occasion to 
give the servants material for talk.’’ 

She walked quickly forward to the end of 
the terrace, which merged in a thick shrub- 
bery intersected by many winding walks. 
She turned round then and stood still, 
lifting her large clear eyes unflinchingly to 
his face. 

‘‘Now we are not observed,”’ she said 
still quietly, though she was inwardly much 
agitated. ‘‘ But you may spare me your 
blame, papa. It is I who ought to reproach 
you.” 

‘“‘Reproach me!” William Laurie’s anger 
overflowed. ‘Girl, you are mad, positively 
mad. Do you know we have not a penny in 
the world, not a penny, and I owe Gilbert 
Culross hundreds of pounds. Who do you 
suppose has kept us all the season but him ? 
I took his money, as a man will take from 
his son-in-law. I never believed that your 
transcendent folly would really let you 
refuse him. You must go back to him, and 
eat humble pie. Tell him you will be 
thankful to marry him. There’s nothing 
for you but Kilmeny or the Workhouse, do 
you hear?” 

Her face blanched, and she laid her hand 
on the arm of a little garden chair by which 
she stood. 

“Yes, I hear. But I have the right to 
choose. Never while I live will I marry Sir 
Gilbert Culross. Although I am your 
daughter, you have no right to treat me, aye 
and speak of me, as a thing for sale.”’ 

She spoke with deep passionate bitterness. 
She felt appalled at her own dark thoughts ; 
but he tried her sorely. 

‘* Then you and I must part, my lady, and 





you can go back to the peasant, who is 
more to your liking than the peer,” he said 
with a sneer. ‘‘I brought you to London 
to give you a brilliant position. I have spent 
money and time and trouble on you which 
it would better have paid me to lavish on @ 
dog. I have no further use for you. We 
must leave Kilmeny to-night, of course. 
That idiot can’t take his rebuff like a man, 
and he will not suffer us here. For appear- 
ance sake we can go together from the place, 
but at the railway station we part.” 

So saying, William Laurie turned on his 
heel and went his way. 

Agnes sank into the chair and leaned her 
head upon its arm, totally overcome. She 
shook from head to foot like one who had 
received a great shock. The conflict had 
been short but sharp, and now it was all 
over, and she might bid farewell for ever to 
all her high hopes and bright dreams of 
usefulness where her father was concerned. 
He had cast her off, The memory of his 
words sent the hot blood stinging to her face. 
He had never loved her; he did not appear 
to have for her even the natural affection of 
a parent. He had simply regarded her as 
an instrument whereby he might further his 
own ends. And because she had thwarted 
him, because she had claimed a woman’s 
right to choose her own lot in life, he had 
bidden her go. In the midst of all her 
bitterness a sense of relief crept unconsciously 
whispering that she was free. Her respon- 
sibility was ended, and she could leave the 
hateful, artificial, pretentious life against 
which she had revolted since the day she 
was introduced to it. Free! to return to the 
old home and the true hearts waiting for her 
there. She sat up, pushed her hair back 
from her hot temples, and, pressing her 
hands to her eyes, tried to keep back the 
tears. But they would flow, a healing 
stream, which relieved the surcharged heart. 

Meanwhile, William Laurie had turned 
away behind the castle, and was pacing to 
and fro under the trees in the park, trying 
to form some new plan of action. So Lady 
Culross found him when the carriage returned 
from Kirkmaiden. When he heard the roll 
of the wheels he sauntered out to the avenue, 
and, looking at Lady Culross sitting in the 
carriage, a new thought struck him; an 
idea which had never occurred to him before. 

‘‘ All alone, Mr. Laurie ?’’ she cried gaily, 
as she lowered her sunshade. ‘‘ Have the 
truants not come back ? ”’ 

“Oh, yes, long since,’ he answered, 
assuming a lightness of spirit he was far 
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from feeling. I hope you have had a 
pleasant outing.” 

‘“‘Oh, very, but I had to have the carriage 
closed, it was so windy. Where is Agnes ?” 

“About the grounds somewhere. It is 
near lunch time, I suppose.” 

“Not quite. It is only a little after one. 
Would you like to take a turn? If we could 
find Agnes, I should like to show you the 
dungeon and the underground passage close 
to the sea. A fearful place, 1 assure you; 
but very interesting.” 

“I should like it of all things, Lady 
Culross. You will rob it of its terrors,’’ he 
answered gallantly. 

‘“‘ Oh, well, we can go now. Let me out, 
Hardress,’’ she said to the coachman; and in 
a moment William Laurie was at her side, 
waiting upon her with all that kind 
solicitude of manner he knew so well how to 
assume. 

Lady Culross, accepting it all in good faith, 
led the way to the mysterious underground 
regions of the castle leaning on his arm. 

‘“‘T consider it to be my duty to tell you 
what has happened this morning, Lady 
Culross,” he said with an admirable serious- 
ness. ‘ Your son has asked my daughter to 
be his wife and she has refused him.” 

“« Gilbert!” 

There was something amusing in the 
intense amazement of Lady Culross. 

‘* You are surprised, Lady Culross. I con- 
fess so was I. But Iam deeply disappointed 
also. I have a great respect and an affection 
for Gilbert, and I would willingly have given 
my daughter to him.” 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Laurie, it would have been an 
unequal match. Agnes is far above my son. 
I admit it frankly, though he is my son; I 
am not blind to his faults. I cannot conceive 
how he dared to ask her.” 

William Laurie laughed. 

‘« The very weakest of men, Lady Culross, 
are bold in the office and affairs of love, and 
Gilbert is by no means weak. My daughter, 
I regret to say, is not dutiful, not amenable 
to parental guidance. She has grievously 
disappointed me. You know whatI have 
done for her, and how bound up I have been 
in her welfare and happiness. She has 
told me over and over again that she is un- 
happy with me. Not an hour ago she in- 
formed me calmly that she wished to return 
to Midlothian. I shall permit her to do so. 
I wish no forced duty, Lady Culross. Ihave 
too much self-respect, even when deeply 


wounded, to accept it even from my own 
child.” 





Lady Culross was silent, being indeed 
strangely perplexed. She was not a woman 
of strong discrimination, and William 
Laurie’s quiet, kind manner was very con- 
vincing. She even for a moment felt in- 
clined to blame Agnes, whom she loved and 
honoured beyond any human being. Per- 
haps she had been a little hard and unyield- 
ing for so kind a father. Such was Lady 
Culross, bent like the reed with every passing 
wind. William Laurie gathered from the 
expression in her face what was passing in 
her mind, and hastened to follow up his 
advantage : 

‘Doubtless you are aware that she has 
left a lover at Laurieston, a person in every 
way unfit for her; but she is very head- 
strong. I believe she will live to learn her 
mistake ; but I feel that since her heart has 
gone from us, her physical presence may go 
too,” he said with a fine mingling of firm- 
ness and regret. ‘*I have tried to do my 
duty by her. The only thing I have to 
reproach myself with is leaving her with 
these self-seeking people during the most 
impressionable years. I do not know 
whether you are aware that she lately came 
into a handsome property through her 
mother’s relatives. She is therefore inde- 
pendent of me. Can you advise me, Lady 
Culross? Istand in need of the gentle advice 
of a woman like yourself.” 

‘* Oh, Mr. Laurie, I am very sorry, very 
sorry indeed,” cried Lady Culross, all sym- 
pathy at once. ‘‘ Dearly as I love Agnes, 
I feel that there is truth in what you say. 
But it seems terrible that she should prefer 
strangers to you.” 

“T am a lonely miserable man, who 
through no fault of his own cannot win nor 
keep even the love of my children,” said 
William Laurie pathetically. ‘Fate has 
decreed apparently that I should live 
a loveless life, and I must bow to her 
decree.” 

‘“‘ No, no,”’ cried Lady Culross impulsively, 
“you have many friends, who will give 
you true friendship and love.” 

‘“‘ But that will not satisfy. The friend- 
ship of the crowd will not fill an empty 
heart, Lady Culross.” 

They were standing at the quaint low 
postern door at the foot of a narrow flight of 
moss-grown, slippery steps, which gave 
entrance to the basement of the castle. It 
was a retired and lonely spot, at the 
remotest corner of the grounds, a place so 
seldom visited by any that the little path 
approaching to it was overgrown with 
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grassy turf, in which the pink sea-daisies 
were coming into bloom. Acurious nervous- 
ness crept over Lady Culross as she met the 
intent look in the dark eyes bent upon her. 
She took a step back, and said a little 
hurriedly : 

**T do not think I want to face the horrors 
of the dungeons to-day, Mr. Laurie. Let us 
go back. Wecan come again after lunch, 
or another day, when we have the young 
people with us.” 

‘Stay a moment, Lady Culross. It is not 
often I have an opportunity of a quiet word 
with you,” said William Laurie, touching 
her arm with impressive fingers. ‘‘ I do not 
know in what words to express the feelings 
which overwhelm me. It is impossible 
however that you can be unaware what these 
feelings are.”’ 

““What feelings?’ asked Lady Culross 
timidly. There was something masterful 
in the man’s whole demeanour, even while 
he spoke with humility and deference. 

‘“‘ My feelings towards yourself. I have 
tried to stifle them, believing myself un- 
worthy of your regard. Lady Culross, it is 
but the remnant of a life I have to offer you. 
But I entreat you to believe that if you will 
consent to share it, I will devote it to your 
happiness alone.” 

Lady Culross looked bewildered, not even 
yet comprehending the exact import of his 
words. 

‘‘T am aware that there is some disparity 
in our positions,” he said with that assump- 
tion of respectful humility which some 
found so flattering; ‘‘ but that, I think, 
your generous friendship has bridged. I 
trust, Lady Culross, that I do not presume 
when I say it has long been the dream of my 
life to make you my honoured wife.’’ Then 
Lady Culross’s bewilderment vanished, and 
she laughed—yes, laughed outright in her 
suitor’s face. 

‘¢Oh, Mr. Laurie, how absurd. You and 
I are too old for love-making, or for making 
fools of ourselves,” she said, tripping up 
the mossy steps, ‘I would not marry 
again, not even if a duke were to ask me. I 
had enough of it in my husband’s lifetime. 
You will not find a bird who has escaped the 
cage willingly enter it again. I am very 
much obliged to you all the same, and this 
will make no difference. I will just believe 
you were acting a little comedy for me. 
There is the luncheon bell, so we had better 
go back.” 

So William Laurie’s latest castle in the 
air toppled to the ground. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
‘* Late, late in the gloamin’ Kilmeny cam’ hame.” 


Micwart Mairianp the younger was sit- 
ting under the thorn tree on the lawn at 
Laurieston with an open letter in his hand, 
John’s first letter written from Leipsic, full 
of glowing description of the quaint old 
University town. He had read it through 
and was thinking over it as he looked away 
over the emerald fields to the blue sea 
shimmering under the May-day sun. It 
was one of the brightest of May days, and 
though the wind blew from the treacherous 
east, the sun tempered it, and Michael, lying 
on the soft warm turf, forgot that the east 
wind, even in its most seductive guise, was 
his natural enemy. His cap was off and his 
fair hair lay on his high white brow, where 
the blue veins were perhaps too visible, 
their delicate tracing too clearly defined. 
Michael’s face was thinned, the winter’s 
work had told upon him, and after the 
strain of the examination was over he was 
glad to be at home to rest. They were very 
indulgent to him. Effie carried his break- 
fast up to his room every morning and sat 
on the bed carrying on her gay chat. 
Nobody disturbed him when he lay down on 
the ‘‘ wee room ’’ couch for an after-dinner 
nap; they did not seem to think that even 
after a hard winter’s work a vigorous young 
man ought not to have been so thoroughly 
spent. Had they even compared him with 
John, whose work had been exactly the 
same, a touch of anxiety might have warned 
them. John was like a young lion upon 
whom lack of sleep or close study had no 
effect. Perhaps they were used to Michael’s 
more womanish ways, and so did not alarm 
themselves at Laurieston; but there were 
some outside who shock their heads, and 
said they did not believe that Michael Mait- 
land would ever live to be a licentiate, much 
less a placed minister in the Church of 
Scotland. 

«‘ Poor old Jock,” said Michael to him- 
self; and turning back the page read over 
again a paragraph which had specially 
interested him. 

‘You would enjoy this life immensely, 
Mike. We've got to know a lot of fellows 
already. They’rea very free unconventional 
set. Last night there were five or six of 
them in our room, and if you had heard the 
talk! It was a feast of reason and a flow of 
soul. The hair of the orthodox would stand 
on end if they could hear the freedom with 
which religious questions are dealt with 
here. It is curious experience, Mike, for 
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one who has had certain matters represented 
to him as objects for faith, suddenly brought 
face to face with a freedom of thought like 
this. What we have been taught to believe 
as infallible and untouchable certainties are 
here handled as if they were mere mathe- 
matical problems soluble by the human 
understanding. Priestly’s arguments, which 
deny the existence of the mind or soul in 
man, are in favour here, and indeed, old 
fellow, the multitudinous dogmas and philo- 
sophies are so confusing that one is glad to 
hold on to anything, even the ascendancy of 
matter—certainly it is only matter—which 
is perceptible and impervious to doubt. I 
am trying to keep my mind open and unpre- 
judiced. I did not take part in the discus- 
sion; only listened and tried to judge 
impartially. I feel, however, that my sojourn 
here will be of great mental and moral 
import tome. Either it will strengthen my 
doubt—though I don’t want to become a 
disciple of rationalism—or it will make me 
dissatisfied with philosophy as a substitute 
for Christianity. I want to grasp some- 
thing. This uncertain wavering state of 
mind is horrible. I want to be at the truth. 
If it should be your truth, Mike, I should 
be glad, only I must be convinced that it is 
truth. I am honest in my search after it. 
So far, I have comprehended the spirit of 
true philosophy.” 

Michael was pondering over these words, 
honest plain words, so like John, when his 
father came round the gable of the house 
and joined him on the lawn. 

‘‘Get up, my man, the dew lies long 
under the thorn tree,’ he said kindly, and 
his eyes softened as he looked upon the 
delicate refined face of his second son. 
‘‘ Weel, what hae ye? Is it a letter frae 
John ?”’ 

“* Yes, father.” 

Michael raised himself on his elbow and 
passed the letter over. He did not believe 
John intended that letter for his father’s 
eyes, but Michael thought it best that there 
should be nothing hidden, and that his 
father should understand exactly how John 
stood in matters spiritual as well as 
temporal. 

Michael felt the narrowness of his father’s 
creed, but it did not irritate and chafe him 
as it did John. His nature was not less 
enthusiastic, only it was tempered by a 
boundless loving kindness and charity 
inherited from his mother. It was no task 
but a pleasure for Michael to be unselfish 
and generously tolerant. 





Michael Maitland the elder read the letter 
from beginning to end, and passed it back 
without a word. Only his face was more 
grave and stern than it had been before he 
began. 

‘“‘Isn’t it an interesting letter, father ?”’ 
asked Michael cheerfully. ‘ John writes so 
vividly and naturally.” 

‘Tt seems to me, lad, that if he could 
drift any farther awa frae guid, he’s gane 
straicht to the best place. Freedom 0’ 
thocht indeed! Upsettin’ haverils. I won- 
der the Almichty doesna send a judgment 
on them for their presumption.” 

Michael’s sweet face clouded a little at the 
harshness of his father’s tone. 

‘IT don’t like to hear you say that John 
has drifted away from good. It is his very 
earnestness of desire after truth which blinds 
him. Iam surea better fellow than John 
does not live.”’ 

‘Tt is fitting for ye to speak well o’ him, 
Michael. Ye hae been laddies thegither a’ 
your days. But I put it to you, trusting 
to your fair judgment. Is it no the height of 
presumption for miserable sinners like oorsels 
to question into the deep things of God ?”’ 

“Father, I do not believe that God is 
angry with His creatures though they desire 
faith to stand in the light of reason. The 
very faculties they exercise in their enquiries 
He has given them, and if they search into 
religious questions with a prayerful earnest- 
ness it cannot be sinful.” 

Laurieston shook his head. 

‘I hope, I hope, that I winna live to see 
twa sons deny their Creator.” 

Michael laughed—a genuine hearty laugh 
—in the very face of his father’s extreme 
solemnity, which showed that he did not 
dread him, or even stand in awe of him. 

*‘You are quite morbid, dad,” he said 
carelessly, as he folded his arms under his 
head and uplifted his face to the sunny sky. 
“‘T would as soon think of denying that the 
sun shone now as denying my Creator. 
You need not fear for my faith, father; it 
is unshaken. But you misjudge and mis- 
understand John altogether. I’m glad we 
have this chance of speaking about him. 
There is not a more reverent soul on earth 
than his, and it is an agony to him that he 
must doubt. I am sorry for him just now, 
but I am just as sure that he will come out 
unscathed as I am sure yon fishing boat 
making for Morison’s haven will get safely 
into port in half-an-hour.” 

Laurieston looked incredulous. 

‘“‘T like not the way he writes about it; 
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and if he be truly seeking after righteousness, 
what for did he leave off all holy ordinances 
and become a Sabbath-breaker ?” 

“He was not a Sabbath-breaker, father,”’ 
retorted Michael hotly, for he felt that the 
old man was unjust. ‘It was because he 
was so honest and straightforward that he 
left off going to church. I do not defend 
him for that. I only say it was quite in 
keeping with his thought. It is better, I 
think, to be an honest doubter, who has the 
courage of his opinions, than a religious 
hypocrite, and I fear there are plenty of 
them both in Inveresk and in other kirks.”’ 

Michael had no chance against his son’s 
quiet but telling words. He could only 
shake his head in silence, not at all con- 
vinced in his own mind that even Michael 
was orthodox. 

“‘T did not approve of John gaun to the 
college ava,”’ he said after a brief pause. 
“He has na balance ; he just plunges heid 
long into things. He wad hae been faur 
better on the farm, though I believe I’m 
better aff wi’ Wat.” 

‘* You could never have kept Jock on the 
farm, father; and it would have been a 
shame for him not to get to the University. 
He has a splendid intellect, a massive under- 
standing, old Professor McLelland told me,” 
said Michael with a smile. “You'll be 
proud of John yet, father, maybe after I am 
forgotten.” 

There was no special meaning in Michael’s 
last sentence ; nevertheless, it sent a chill 
to his father’s heart.” 

“ You forgotten! na,na,my man. You'll 
be Moderator of the General Assembly yet.” 

Michael shook his head. 

‘“‘ Unless I change my views, I'll never be 
a minister in the Established Church at all. 
Oh, I say, who’s that at the gate? Why, 
bless me, dad, it’s Agnes!” 

In a moment Michael was on his feet. 
Laurieston rose alsoand turned an astonished 
face to the garden gate, through which a 
slight woman’s figure had just entered. She 
did not observe them just then. She was 
looking towards the house, and the expres- 
sion on her face the two who saw it never 
forgot. Yes,.it was Agnes, changed in some 
indefinable, indescribable way, and yet the 
same, sweet, gracious dear woman whose 
place at Laurieston had never been filled. 
Michael saw his father’s rugged face twitch, 
and he hung .back himself, when the old 
man took a step forward. Perhaps Michael 
himself did not care just then to meet Agnes, 
the woman who was enshrined in his heart 
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in a deep, undying, but hopeless love. 
Hopeless, because she belonged to John, and 
because Michael believed they were made 
for each other. So he had buried his love, 
and rejoiced loyally in the beautiful develop- 
ment of their affection, not taking to him- 
self any credit for his utter abnegation of 
himself. To have even shadowed their 
happiness by a hint of his pain would have 
seemed to Michael unworthy and unkind. 
He saw the colour leap in the face of Agnes 
at sight of his father, and she held out both 
her hands, with a certain wistfulness in her 
sweet eyes, which revealed much to: Michael. 
He knew even in that first look that she had 
borne the cross since she went away. 

“Uncle Michael, I have come back, as 
you bade me,” he heard her say. ‘I have 
no other home in the world but Laurieston 
now.” 

Laurieston never spoke, but folded his 
arms about her and kissed her brow. Then 
he took her hand upon his arm, and led her 
towards the house. On the threshold he 
stood still and looked down into her eyes. 

‘‘Bairn, the sun has shone but seldom 
since yegaed awa. Yecanna come in unless 
ye have come to bide.”’ 

‘¢ T have come to bide,’’ she answered with 
a trembling smile. ‘‘Oh, there is Michael, 
dear Michael ; how pleasant it—it is to see 
him again. You see I have not stayed very 
long away. Like the prodigal, I have come 
back to the father’s house.” 

She laid her hand in Michael’s, but with 
the other clung fast to Laurieston himself. 
She seemed to find strength in the touch of 
his arm, assurance in the kindly eye which 
was dim as it looked upon her face. 

“I’m glad you have come to bide, as 
father says,” said Michael cheerily, for he 
saw that a cheery word was needed. 
‘« Mother, mother, where are you? Here’s 
a wandering Jew for you.” 

‘‘ Bless me, laddie, what a din!’’ Margaret 
Maitland cried from the dining-room where 
she was looking over her milk accounts. 
“Tf you would come in and run up my 
figures for me, my man, it would set you 
better than sleeping under the thorn all 
afternoon.” 

Agnes let go her hold. on Michael Mait- 
land’s arm, and crossed the threshold of the 
house once more. None followed her as 
with swift step she crossed the hall 
and entered the room. Mrs. Maitland, 
sitting with her account books at the 
table, thought the light foot was Effie’s, and 
spoke without looking up. 
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‘“‘ Just run your eye over this, Effie. I} know it all before I break bread again in 
am tired with these weary figures. Agnes | Laurieston,”’ 
taught me a bad lesson when she was here.| ‘‘ Very well, Nannie; ifit will relieve your 
I have found all the things I used to do before | mind, speak on.”’ 
she came irksome since she went away.” Agnes sat down on a chair opposite, and 

«« Aunt Maggie, I have come back, and—’’ | pushing back her hat, played nervously with 
But there was no more said, for Agnes was /| the lace scarf about her neck. Margaret 
kneeling at her feet, with her head hidden | Maitland remembered that nervous motion of 
on her knees, shaking from head to foot. the hands, characteristic of Agnes in 

‘‘Nannie, my bairn, is it really you? | moments of strong feeling. In a few brief 
Where have you come from? My dear, | but comprehensive sentences, she told all that 
dear bairn! Is it really you?” Margaret Maitland did not know. She 

Agnes never spoke, but clung to her as if | passed as lightly as possible over her father’s 
she would never let her go. Then Margaret | treatment, until she came to tell of the part- 
Maitland raised the slight figure in her|ing at Lockerbie. Then her voice shook, 
tender arms, and, holding the dear face | and her eyes filled with bitter tears. 
between her two hands, looked into it with | ‘“‘T hoped, Aunt Maggie, till the last, that 
loving questioning gaze. | he would relent, and let me go with him to 

‘Have you come back, my bairn, to be | London again. I would not have left him 
our bairn for good ?”’ she asked. yet, had he not cast me off. You remember 

“Yes, Aunt Maggie, if you will take me. | what hopes I had, and what fine resolves,” 
I have nobody in the world but you,” she | she added mournfully. ‘‘ Everyone of them 
answered, and though her eyes were quite | has been quenched. Perhaps it was my fault ; 
dry there was a wistfulness and pathos in | but Ido believe, Aunt Maggie, that instead of 
her whole demeanour which told Margaret | doing my father any good, I have done him 
Maitland that Agnes had been through deep harm. I seem to have irritated and annoyed 
waters since she went away from Laurieston. | him all along; and oh! I fear I have not the 

“‘T have nothing to ask, my darling. | affection for himI ought to have. That is 
Nothing to say except that we are blither to | where I have wronged him most.” 
have you back than you can be to come.| ‘‘ You have not wronged him at all, Agnes ; 
The place has not been like itself since you | and it will not be right for you to brood upon 
went away,” she answered, as the motherly | that. We are but human, and even the 
smile and look of love completely satisfied | ties of kinship can be severed by harsh treat- 
Agnes Laurie’s heart. The old love had| ment. My dear, I know you have done 
undergone no change; her place in that | your duty nobly, and you have nothing to 
dear home was waiting for her; her welcome | reproach yourself with. I feared—tI feared 
was sweeter: even than she had dared to| you were too hopeful. But perhaps, my 
hope for. Hope, which had been almost | dear, after you are away, some of your words 
quenched, bloomed again in the girl’s tried | may bear fruit. God works in ways we 
heart. Then they all trooped in, Effie fly- | cannot always follow or understand. I 
ing downstairs with her boisterous greeting | believe these matters have had their uses. 
ready. There was nothing wanting to con- | You have brightened life a little, I can see, 
vince Agnes Laurie that she was welcome | for that dear Lady Culross. I love her for her 
home. When she went upstairs to her old | goodness to you.” 
room, Mrs. Maitland followed her and closed ‘‘ Yes; she is my friend,” said Agnes 
the door. simply. ‘She pressed me very much to 

‘* Could you sit down now, Aunt Maggie, | stay at Kilmeny, but I could not,’ she 
and I will tell you in as few words as pos- | added, with a slight flush, ‘“‘on account of 
sible what has happened,” Agnes said with | her son. I have promised to go to her some- 
something of her old self-possessed serene | time, when she is alone. Oh, Aunt Maggie, 
manner. | I am so thankful to come back.” 

«My lamb, it will agitate you too much,; ‘*AndIto have you. You are my dear 
perhaps. Some day you may tell me; but | daughter now, never to leave us, until some- 
in the meantime all you need to believe is | body else takes you away, somebody to whom 
that we thank God that you have come | I won’t grudge you.” 
home, whatever may have sent you.” So Agnes slipped into her old place ; and 

“T would rather tell you now, Aunt | after that day the name of William Laurie was 
Maggie, and be done with it. I want you to | mentionedno more in the house of Laurieston. 


END OF PART I. 
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THE DIVINE SILENCES. 
By THE RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP or ROCHESTER. 


** And He answered her not a word.”—Matthew xv. 23. 


HRIST, we see, had His limitations, His 
moods of sternness, and His defeats. 
His limitations, imposed on Him by His 
Father, recognised and accepted by Him in 
unquestioning dutifulness, and given as the 
reason for declining to exercise His ministry 
across the Jewish boundaries, are instructive 
in two ways. * They indicate in an impressive 
and striking fashion the mighty and in- 
disputable fact of the Divine Sovereignty, 
which crosses, and perplexes, and, it may be, 
disappoints us at every turn of life; which 
we can neither explain, nor deny, nor evade, 
nor resist ; and which, if it may well fill some 
of us with unspeakable thankfulness for the 
blessings which it has bestowed on us, to 
others is the unfathomable problem of a 
clouded righteousness. ‘‘ Iam not sent but 
unto the lost sheep of the House of Israel.” 
It was enough for Him to know that, and He 
accepted it. His Father would presently jus- 
tify Himself before the world. Of course the 
limitation of His ministry to the Jews meant 
the loss of it to the Gentiles; but ‘Shall 
not the Judge of all the earth do right ?”’ 

For us too, though in a sense and degree 
far different, to know our limitations, and to 
accept them, and to obey them is the 
supreme secret of dignity and usefulness. 
Many a spoiled life can be traced to an 
ambitious effort to transgress this Divine 
Order. It is not so often the man with five 
talents who cares or tries to make other five 
talents out of them, as the man with but 
two talents, who knowing that they are only 
two, and glad that they are as many as two, 
manfully and cheerfully sets himself to make 
them four. 

He had His moods of sternness. Let us 
confess that in this pathetic history there is 
at first sight something which distresses us 
almost to pain. If we were to be silent to 
each other as the Lord was silent to this 
poor troubled mother, and then speak with 
the abruptness wherewith He spoke to her, 
a great deal of self-control might be needed 
to prevent its becoming intolerable, and an 
immense kindness afterwards to obliterate 
it from the mind. 

But the Lord knew His purpose and her 
tenacity. A hasty and superficial pity might 
have marred a lifelong blessing. In the 
words of the prophet, ‘‘ For a small moment 
have I forsaken thee, but with everlasting 
kindness will I have mercy on thee, saith 
the Lord my Redeemer.” In truth, His 





Love was far too strong, and deep, and holy 
to have anything of softness or weakness 
about it. What we call kindness, in our 
daily relations with each other, becomes quite 
a different thing when we consider it as 
manifested by Christ. His kindness braced 
that it might heal, waited that it might 
double itself, was absolutely indifferent to 
hasty misconstruction of its purpose, and in 
the end was well worth waiting for. His 
defeat was the victory, which the fulness of 
His own grace enabled her to win from His 
love. Faith which can remove mountains 
can also overcome God. It is indeed the 
grace of God in man concurring with the 
Eternal purpose in God. Christ wondered 
at it, and then suffered her to claim from 
Him all that she desired. ‘*O, woman, great 
is thy faith, be it unto thee even as thou wilt.” 
So “the Kingdom of Heaven suffereth 
violence, and the violent take it by force.” 

‘‘ He answered her not a word.”” On the 
Divine Silences I would speak now. History 
is full of them. The Bible is full of them. 
Most of us here know them to their cost, 
also, I doubt not, for their consolation. To 
observe the varieties of them, to discover 
the meaning of them, to recognise the 
wisdom of them, and to secure the blessing 
of them is to go a very long way in fathom- 
ing the counsels of God. 

There are questions which God refuses to 
answer, and there are questions which He 
consents to answer, and for these questions 
much light is to be gained from this conduct 
of Christ. 

I. The questions, at least some of them, 
which Christ did not answer then, and will 
notanswer now, are dishonest, or presumptuous, 
or speculative, or controversial. 

He will not answer dishonest questions, 
by which I mean questions put in an 
insincere spirit, or with the judgment and 
intention already matured, or with no 
thought of obedience, or with motives which 
will not bear the Divine scrutiny, or in an 
almost insolent flippancy— 


Light half-believers of our casual creeds 
Who never deeply felt, nor clearly willed, 

Whose insight never has borne fruit in deeds, 
Whose vague resolves never have been fulfilled ; 
For whom each year, we see, 

Breeds new beginnings, disappointments new, 

Who hesitate and falter life away, 
And lose to-morrow the ground won to-day. 
Matthew Arnold. 


When the Pharisees demanded a sign He 
refused it. Was He not Himself all the 
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sign that they could require? When the 
high priest said unto Him, ‘ Answerest 
Thou nothing?” He held His peace. When 
Pilate said, ‘‘ Hearest Thou not how many 
things they witness against Thee?’ “‘ He 
answered him too never a word.” ‘ When 
Herod saw Jesus, he was exceeding glad, 
and he questioned with Him in many words, 
but He answered him nothing.” It was 
partly in mercy, for it might have been only 
to increase their condemnation; partly in 
judgment, for a seared heart must be treated 
as it deserves; partly also in dignity. Could 
the Son of God consent to amuse the vacant 
hours of a vicious and cruel king ? 

Yes, and there are many even now who 
go to Christ with their questions, not 
knowing what it is they want, nor at all 
clear that He has it to give them; either too 
shallow to be really in earnest or too 
worldly to consent to part with a single 
bauble for the love of God. So there is no 
voice; all is darkness and silence. He 
answers them not a word; and it must be 
admitted that they do not much care. 

There are presumptuous questions, questions 
which ought not to be asked, for they can 
never be answered; questions which skirt 
the mysterious borderland between sense 
and spirit, between the visible and invisible 
worlds; questions on which neither of the 
three great revelations vouchsafed to man 
in nature, and conscience, and Scripture 
cast one gleam of light; questions for which 
Science, properly so-called, has nothing but 
an ineffable disdain, and Religion a solemn 
indignation. 

The spirit world with its invisible multi- 
tudes, its unfathomed capacities, its un- 
knowable occupations, has been deliberately 
shut off from us by a curtain of darkness. 
To strive to peep into that world, to filch its 
secrets, and to converse with its inhabitants, 
and to discover what they think, and feel, 
and do, by any mechanical jugglery, such as 
that which seems to fascinate many, whose 
faith is not strong enough to confess a living 
God, but whose superstition is base enough 
to attempt communion with the dead is, to 
my mind at least, a far more shocking 
phenomenon than the corrupt animalism of 
the Mormons ; comes nearer (if there is any- 
thing serious in it) to devil worship than 
anything we have lately seen in Western 
Christendom. 

To suppose, even for a moment, that He 
who has the keys of Death and Hades 
would permit spirits in discipline to break 
their awful captivity, just to gratify the 





inquisitive caprice of a knot of triflers is a 
grave insult to His Divine Majesty ; and He 
is hardly more likely to spare, for the same 
unworthy reason, the saints who see His 
Face and hear His Word. 

Of the invisible forces of the evil spirits, 
their number, their varieties, their activities, 
their permitted liberty, we know hardly 
anything ; though, indeed, what we do know 
is hardly matter for a buffoon’s jesting. 
But, if we are in any sense Christians, we 
may be well assured that they too have 
limits which they cannot transgress, aud 
boundaries which they may not pass over. 
Indeed, one hardly knows whether to smile 
with contempt on what, if it be only a folly, 
is a very horrible folly ; or to denounce with 
indignation what, if it is a sin at all, is 
a very ghastly sin. Assuredly it is not a 
pastime to be safely played at. No reverent 
or believing heart should risk, even for what 
may euphemistically be called a phantasy 
or experiment of science, a grave dishonour 
to the kingdom and supremacy of Christ. 
Christ will not answer a word to such 
audacious attempts to force the barriers He 
has inflexibly imposed upon us. If there does 
not seem to be an answer, and I fear to 
provoke a smile by hinting the possibility 
of it, is must be either the impudent fraud 
of a designing charlatanism or the voice of 
one whose works the Son of God took flesh 
to destroy. 

There are speculative questions which 
Christ will not answer. When the disciples 
asked Him, ‘“‘ Lord, are there few that be 
saved ?’’ He replied, ‘‘ Strive to enter in at 
the straight gate; for many,I say unto you, 
shall seek to enter in and shall not be able.”’ 
The most profound, and reasonable, and 
melancholy, and yet pressing of all questions 
is no doubt this—how evil came into the 
world; and the most honest, even if it be 
helpless and disappointing, answer is sim- 
ply this—We cannot tell, and we are not 
meant to know. In the teaching of our 
Lord, a hint about it occasionally falls 
from Him, as in the parable of the 
tares, where the owner of the field is made 
to say: ‘“‘An enemy hath done this.” 
When again He healed an afflicted woman 
in the synagogue, He said of her, that Satan 
had bound her for eighteen years, and it 
should be observed that no figure is used 
here, no symbolism, simply the distinct and 
emphatic assertion of a tremendous fact, 
which He who had come to redeem the 
world might reasonably be expected both to 
understand and declare. The Bible does 
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not profess to explain the mystery, but it 
does tell us that evil is to be overcome with 
good, and that Christ has come into the 
world to do battle with it, and that we are 
to help Him in the battle, and that at last 
all shall be reconciled, and the mystery 
cleared, and death conquered, and God and 
good be all in all. 

Once more there are controversial questions 
which He will not answer, for were they 
answered, we might lose a very wholesome 
discipline for diffidence and charity. When 
the disciples asked the Lord: ‘* Wilt Thou 
at this time restore again the kingdom to 
Israel?” He distinctly declined to give them 
an answer. Thereare other matters, too, of 
commanding interest, and of real import- 
ance, about which we are sometimes tempted 
to think, had we been told but a little more, 
how much burning controversy, and perilous 
division, and weakening of strength in the 
face of the enemy might have been spared 
to the Church of God. If, for instance, but 
one clear direction had been given us about 
the baptism of infants, there would have 
been no opportunity, or as some would put 
it, no justification for a separate body of 
Christians, to whom the ordinance that the 
rest of us so dearly love seems an unreal 
and even superstitious thing. If in the not 
unimportant matter of church government 
we had been in a position to gather, not 
only from logical inference, or from historical 
continuity, the rule of order most pleasing 
to God and most edifying for man, but from 
a distinct command of Christ, the three 
last centuries of Christian history might 
have been spared many a rent and tear in 
the robe of outward unity; also many a 
blow and wound aimed by hot and even 
venomous tongues by brother against 
brother, and even by saint against saint. 

The Head of the Church has thought and 
ordered otherwise. He sees farther than 
we see. He looks deeper than we look. It 
is not for us to scan His designs ; it is for us 
to accept His discipline. If we go to His 
Word to justify ourselves in arraigning and 
condemning the brethren who differ from 
us, there is no reply. When we consent to 
learn from His silence to decide modestly, 
to tolerate generously, to judge kindly, to 
love sincerely, a Voice comes to us, and 
grace goes with it: ‘‘ Peace be unto you.” 

II. Among the questions He consents to 
answer are these, and they are very 
practical (though we do not always quite 
appreciate them): questions about pain, and 
about duty, and about truth, and about failure. 





There was a man born blind from his 
birth, and the disciples regarding him with 
a wondering pity, asked the Lord, *‘ Who 
sinned, this man or his parents, that he was 
born blind?” They felt, as so many of us 
feel even now, that affliction of a marked 
kind must have the nature of punishment 
about it, and that we suffer because we have 
sinned. The Lord’s answer is most in- 
structive. ‘‘ Neither hath this man sinned, 
nor his parents”’ (in the sense they put on 
it of having deserved such an infliction), 
‘‘ but that the work of God might be made 
manifest in him.” Pain, we see, is an 
opportunity from God to man for glorifying 
Him, by patience, and unselfishness, and 
cheerfulness, and power, all disciplined 
through pain. 

We have observed this constantly in 
others, and some day, it may be, others are 
meant to see itin us. As man’s life draws 
towards its sunset, a chill mist often falls on 
what we call our happiness, through failing 
health, and vanishing duties, and friends 
departing, and the dull opaque years with 
no pleasure in them. Then is the time to 
show that we can trust, and endure, and 
hope, and praise; that we can love God, 
not only for what He has, but for what He 
is; that we feel Him to be kind, not only 
when He gives, but when He takes away. 
If the final discipline of the closing years is 
the school-time for Paradise, it may also be 
a working of the works of God in us, by the 
lessons it teaches to others who possibly 
could learn them in no other way. They 
who stand by and wait on us should be 
helped to discover, as no books or sermons 
could teach them, that the life hid with 
Christ in God, even when all active service 
is a thing of the past, has its lessons of 
quiet heroism and its revelation of the 
Unchanging Pity. There may be much 
uselessness in the fussy hurryings of a rest- 
less if well-meaning philanthropy; nothing 
so continually or irresistibly glorifies God 
and manifests His Presence, as the quiet 
and even joyful suffering of His helpless 
saints. 

He will answer questions about duty, 
though the answer may startle us, and at 
first seem more than we can bear, and at 
last drop from our palsied hands. When 
the rich young man came to Christ, with 
his perfectly honest question, what he was 
to do to ‘‘inherit eternal life,’’ Christ 
instantly answered him, though the answer 
fell as the blow of an iron flail on a young 
sapling, and crushed his eager hope. The 
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Lord could not water down duty to please 
anyone, though He would gladly have 
imparted all needful strength for doing it, 
had it been desired. Perhaps it is never 
really so hard to discover duty as to resolve 
on doing it, whatever it may be found to be. 
To all of us, as life goes on, there will 
occasionally be real and grave perplexity as 
to where our duty lies between two rival 
claims on us. But the will is ever the 
straightest road to the judgment, and ‘ the 
meek will He teach His way.” Christ 
Himself had moments when impending 
duty seemed almost intolerable, and He can 
feel for us. To know our duty is, of course, 
quite a distinct thing from consenting to it ; 
but it is much even to wish to know it. Christ 
pledges Himself to show it to us, and to 
help us in getting it done. He will answer 
us about truth ina degree which we must 
appreciate, and by methods which we must 
accept, and on conditions which we must 
observe. His promise to us is not to impart 
truth instantly, or entirely, or infallibly, but 
by His Spirit to show us the way into all 
truth, and then to leave us there to find it 
for ourselves as individual capacity, and gifts, 
and the leisure at our disposal, and mental 
sincerity, and other concurring helps and 
circumstances may make it possible. The 
laws of thought cannot be repealed for any 
school of learners or for any department of 
truth. They are unchanging and universal. 
Nor will He even help us to truth if we 
choose to despise human aids, or refuse to 
learn from our brethren, or think study 
superfluous and books a fatigue. Also 
there are moral conditions to intellectual 
progress. “If any man will do His will he 
shall know of the doctrine.” Humility 
which confesses ignorance, and docility 
which welcomes light, and industry which 
labours, and sagacity which compares—all 
have their great reward. In Mr. Illing- 
worth’s striking language, ‘ Christianity 
distinctly declines to be proved first and 
practised afterwards. Its practice and its 
proof go hand in hand, and its real evidence 
is its power.” (‘ Lux mundi,” p. 211.) 

Truth is inexhaustible, and he who has 
gained most will be first to confess how 
little he has gained. But the doctrine 
which teaches of God has a special condition 
attached to it, which no other doctrine can 
claim in a like way; anda benediction going 
with it. ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God.”’ 

He will also answer questions about our 
failures. He knew disappointment, and 





keenly felt it, in the days of His flesh, 
though His came to Him from the slowness 
and perversity which constantly encountered 
Him, and through no fault in Himself. He 
will mercifully enter into ours, though sin 
and infirmity be at the root of them, and 
will enable us to understand, and even 
surmount them in the patience of hope. 

“Why could not we cast him out?” 
was the troubled question of the disciples, 
when baffled in their treatment of the 
demoniae child. ‘Because of your un- 
belief,” was the reply. Unbelief is a weak- 
ness with many elements in it; its chief 
mischief being, that it palsies the hand 
which should grasp the Divine Omnipotence, 
and closes the eye of the soul which should 
catch its inspiration from the Vision of God. 
Never to be disappointed is not greatly to 
care ; always to be disappointed must mean 
to be very weak or very foolish; sometimes 
to be disappointed may even be a sort of 
honour. 

But our place is to take our disappoint- 
ments to Christ, and our wisdom is to 
consult Him about them, and our safety is 
to do what He bids us, and our joy is to 
expect their final reward. For what looks 
to us like failure, may be but the seed 
waiting in the frozen earth for warmth and 
moisture. Disappointment is often but a 
deferred success. Over a world still lying 
in the wicked one hangs the shadow of the 
Cross on which the Saviour died. 

My friends, of this let us be perfectly sure ; 
that whatever may be Christ’s silences to 
those who deserve them, He is never really 
silent to those who desire His salvation, and 
crave His Grace, and bear His Cross, and 
trust His Love. It is easier for the sun to 
fall out of the sky than for Him to be hard, 
or cold, or indifferent to the humblest soul 
that seeks His face. Fora moment He may 
seem tobe on the top of the mountain, faraway 
in the darkness, while we are being tossed in 
the storm. Itis night, and Jesusis not with 
us. But the faintest cry of distress, or alarm, 
or loneliness reaches Him as He offers His 
intercession for us. He hastens to us, though 
in a shape we may not always recognise, 
and in a way that we cannot instantly 
understand. Yet, whether He comes walking 
on the water over the midnight sea; or hails 
us from the shore, wearied with thankless 
toil; or at the graveside speaks to us, while 
the tears blind Him, it is no longer true of 
Him that He answers us not a word. The 
silence is broken. His voice whispers: ‘ It 
is I, be not afraid,” and there is a great calm. 
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GLIMPSES OF THE CORNISH COAST. 
By SARAH M. S. PEREIRA. 


‘‘ Tintagil, half in sea, and high on land, 
A crown of towers.”—Jdylls of the King. 
HE grandeur of the Cornish coast, the 
boldness of its cliffs, the dark mystery 
of its caves, the fair tranquillity of its sandy 
creeks, and the glorious ever-changing play 
of wave and sky in calm and storm, or in 
the sullen gloom of rain and mist, have all 
been rendered more or less familiar to us by 
the pen of the poet and the brush of the 
painter. Yet neither words, however fitly 
chosen, however sweet their rhythm, nor 
most cunning skill of artist could avail to 
convey a really adequate idea of the strange, 
wild, and often desolate beauty which 
characterises this, the remotest of our 
English counties. 

If one would know Cornwall, one must go 
thither, sure of reaping a rich reward in 
‘the harvest of the eye,” in the exquisite 
sweetness and purity of the fresh, ex- 
hilarating breezes ; and—if the taste lie in 
the direction of legend and romance—in the 
strange and varied folk-lore with which this 
region abounds, in richer measure than any 
other part of England. 

Cornwall is essentially the land for pedes- 
trians. It is only when on foot that its 
wonders, more especially of the coast, can 
be properly explored; and it is in North 
Cornwall, perhaps, that the boldest and 
grandest views are to be obtained. 

Making the interesting old county town 
of Launceston the starting-point, and pro- 


ceeding westwards, the general impression | 


produced on the mind of the traveller is that 
of vast stretches of moorland, divided by grey 
stone walls, and dotted here and there with 
grey farmsteads, solemn, grey church towers, 
stern and weather-beaten, with here and 
there a range of hills to break the dead 
level. Grey is the prevailing tint of the 
landscape, varied by shades of brown, and 
cheered a little by the green undergrowth of 
short moorland grass. Were it not for the 
frequent patches of large-flowered, golden 
gorse, and in late summer and autumn, 
the glowing amethyst of the heather, the 
sombreness of the scene would be almost 
overwhelming; beneath a rainy sky, the 
melancholy effect would be to the stranger 
well-nigh unendurable. Such few trees as 
relieve the general monotony, either standing 
singly or in rare plantations, are for the 
most part storm-blown and stunted, while 





cottage look sad and cheerless, devoid of 
clinging creeper or luxuriant rose. 

Such is the general aspect, which even a 
cloudless sun, a heaven of purest blue, and 
the rapturous song of the lark, can hardly 
redeem from dreariness; but, examined in 
detail, the scene is full of loveliness. From 
the high road, said to be the most elevated 
and the finest coaching road in the country, 
diverges many a winding lane, fragrant in 
summer with odours of trailing honeysuckle, 
dog roses, and the tall, feathery meadow- 
sweet, In the hollows and rocky valleys 
nestle picturesque villages, where the cluster- 
ing blossoms of well-planted orchards make 
the spring-time gay. Clear streams dance 
merrily over pebbly beds, and the low walls 
are clothed with delicate ferns, tiny flowering 
plants, moss, and lichens, which half hide 
the roughness of the stones beneath a rick 
mantle of emerald, russet, gold, and grey. 

As the wayfarer approaches the coast, the 
breeze freshens, and the edges of the cliffs 
become discernible, beyond which the blue 
of the sky as it nears the horizon, merges 
into a misty band of dusky pearl, which melts 
again into limpid azure, growing broader and 
ever broader until it breaks into myriad 
ripples, flashing in the sunlight, and the low 
sound of waves gently rolling in upon the 
shore, tells that the sea is reached at last. 
Leaving the high road and striking intoaside- 
path, or crossing a couple of fields, the crest 
of the cliff is soon reached, and the eye of 
the stranger who treads such a path for the 
first time is little prepared for the burst of 
magnificence which is suddenly revealed to 
him in the bold and broken coast-line 
extending far on either hand, with its 
majestic headlands, jutting promontories, 
and sandy coves, while at his feet lies the 
wide Atlantic. 

It is only by the little winding paths 
which scale the face of the cliffs that the 
coast can be properly explored, and as the 
tourist, following one of these, makes his 
way downward towards the beach, or climbs 
the steep ascents, some new and wondrous 
point of view, some fresh surprise of sudden 
grandeur is constantly rising on the vision. 
To the native-born Cornishman, there is 
hardly a feature in the landscape but has its 
own particular story or historical association, 
mythical or real, and it will be our endeavour 
to choose out one or two of the more promi- 


the bare and rugged walls of farm and | nent of these, devoting to each a few words 
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to indicate the nature 
of the interest which 
attaches to it, prefacing 
such descriptions with a 
brief mention of some of 
the popular superstitions and fancies which 
establish the claim of Cornishmen to be con- 
sidered a highly imaginative race, fertile in 
poetic ideas and instincts. Unfortunately 
these old-world stories and traditions, such as 
we find them in the valuable collections of 
Messrs. Crouch, Bottrell, and Robert Hunt, 
who gathered them from the lips of aged 
peasants and fishermen, are fast dying out 
among the people themselves. Railways, 
those arch-destroyers of local originality and 
individuality, are multiplying. A new branch 
between Launceston and the coast is at 
this present moment being projected, and it 
behoves those who would enjoy something 
of Cornwall’s native simplicity to hasten 
westwards ere the last surviving relics of its 
peculiar customs and characteristics, with 
all their strange quaint charms, shall have 
vanished, to give place to the newest de- 
velopment of modern civilisation. The 
tourist host grows in number year by year, 


and when the contemplated railway shall | 


have been laid, romantic localities will 
assume the air and style of fashionable 
watering-places, and will speedily lose all 
distinguishing features save those which are 
by nature indestructible. 

Legends of the saints are both plentiful 











Tintagel Castle. 


and curious, and deserve a lengthy chapter 
to themselves. Many of these holy people 
were reputed to be giants, as attested by the 
stories of St. Keverne and the Crowza 
Stones, of St. Roach or St. Austell and the 
Longstone, of St. Sennen and St. Just. 
Quaint as are these narratives, we must 
pass them over in silence, only making more 
particular reference to one of them. It 
seems that a church in a very remote part 
of Cornwall was dedicated to St. Dennis, or 
Denys, the patron saint of France. At the 
moment that this saint was martyred, the 
legend tells us that the stones in the Cornish 
churchyard became stained with blood, and, 
in subsequent times, when some dire 
calamity was imminent, as, for example, the 
Plague and the defeat of the English fleet 
by the Dutch, the blood-drops re-appeared. 
Certain holy wells are still held in rever- 
ence by the country people, who believe that 
sorrow will inevitably fall upon any who 
may wilfully injure or pollute them. The 
same conviction attaches to the injury or 
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destruction of wayside crosses and other 
sacred emblems. The subject of phantom 
ships, fairies, witches, demons, spectres, 
spells, enchantments, and the phantom white 
hare which pursues the perjured and the 
false, is too prolific to be more than touched 
on here. 

The Logan Rock, or Loging Rock, from 
the verb to log—i.e., to oscillate or vibrate— 
is situated not far from the Land’s End, and 
is an object of peculiar veneration, dating 
from Druidic times; for it was supposed that 
some supernatural power must centre in the 
vast mass of stone so nicely balanced on so 
delicate a pivot. It rocks less easily now 
than formerly, however, it having been dis- 
placed some years ago by Lieutenant Gold- 
smith, and afterwards replaced. This 
wonderful mass of rock is popuiarly believed 
to be the nightly meeting-place of witches. 
There are many other loging stones in 
Cornwall, but this mighty one at Trereen 
bears the title par excellence. 

Mingling with the stories so rife among 
Cornishmen in common with all others of 
Celtic race, concerning mermaids and other 
submarine beings, are many traditions of 
buried cities, which have their origin in 
some degree of historical probability, which 
has not as yet been fully investigated. It 





appears from the testimony of many writers 
that between Land’s End and the Scilly 
Isles there once extended a fertile tract of 
country, called the Lyonesse, or Lethowsow, 
inhabited by the Silures, a pious and indus- 
trious people. ‘‘ No less than 140 churches 
stood over that region, which is now a waste 
of waters, and the rocks called the Seven 
Stones are said to mark the place of a large 
city. Even tradition is silent on the 
character of this great cataclysm. We have 
only one hint—and we know not its value— 
which appears to show that the deluge was 
comparatively gradual. One of the ances- 
tors of the Trevilians is said to have had 
time to remove his family and his cattle ; 
but at last he had to fly himself with all the 
speed which a fleet horse could give him. 
From this it might appear that, though 
gradual at first, the waters, having broken 
down the barriers, burst over the whole at 
last with uncontrollable fury. A small but 
very ancient oratory, ‘Chapel Idne,’ or the 
Narrow Chapel, formerly stood in Sennen 
Cove. It is said to have been founded by 
one Lord of Goonhilly, who owned a portion 
of the Lyonesse, on the occasion of his 
escape from the flood. By this war of waters 
several large towns were destroyed, and 
an immense number of the inhabitants 
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perished.” (R. Hunt: ‘‘ Popular Romances,” 
p- 190.) 

Whitaker, however, in his ‘ Supplement 
to Polwhele’s History of Cornwall,” thus 
expresses himself with regard to the above 
estimate of submerged churches: ‘ The 
number of parish churches lost is so aston- 
ishingly great as to baffle the power of 
evidence, to preclude the possibility of con- 
viction. I, therefore, take upon me to reduce 
the number from 140 to 40—to cut off what 
any dash of Worcester’s* pen might casually 
have created, the first figure.” 

Lord Tennyson alludes to these traditions 
of lost cities in the “* Passing of Arthur” :— 
nineties 

A land of old upheaven from the abyss 

By fire, to sink into the abyss again ; 
Where fragments of forgotten peoples dwelt, 
And the long mountains ended in a coast 


Of ever-shifting sand, and far away 
The phantom circle of a moaning sea.” 


In the face of the conflicting statements 
of chroniclers and historians, and taking into 
account the consistency of popular tradition 
on the subject, we may fairly assume that 
some grain of truth lurks at the bottom of 
the well of romance and conjecture. An 
absurd, but well-authenticated tale is told of 
a certain lady in quite recent times who, in 
consequence of the supposed revelations of a 
dream, ‘prepared decoctions of various 
herbs, and, repairing to the Land’s End, 
poured them into the sea with certain incan- 
tations, expecting to see the lLyonesse 


* William of Worcester in his Chronicle, 












country rise immediately out of the water, 
having all its inhabitants alive, notwith- 
standing their long submersion!” 

Among all the places of historical renown 
in Cornwall, precedence must be given to 
Tintagel and the remains of its mighty castle, 
the very stronghold and centre of Arthurian 
romance. The accompanying engraving 
will convince the reader that it hardly needs 
the name and fame of “ the spotless king ”’ 
to render so sublime a scene remarkable. 
As, favoured by the receding tide, one stands 
upon the shore at the base of the vast, pre- 
cipitous rock which bears aloft those ‘‘ rude 
remains of high antiquity,” one feels inclined 
to credit the old-world tales of giants; not 
of giant-saints alone, but of giant-builders 
and Titan architects; for who but giants 
could have planned and raised the stone- 
work on that giddy height? Of the origin 
of the fortress nothing now is known. The 
existing remains are believed, by very com- 
petent authorities, to date from the days of 
the Roman occupation of Britain, and the 
site is supposed to have been crowned, in 
still earlier times, by a castle of the ancient 
Britons. But Tintagel Castle derives its 
chief legendary interest from the belief that 
it was the birthplace of King Arthur, and 
‘‘ King Arthur’s Chair,” a rough seat hol- 
lowed in the rock; ‘‘King Arthur’s Cups 
and Saucers,’’ little cavities in the stone, 
worn by the action of wind and weather; 
and ‘‘ King Arthur’s Footprint,” an impres- 
sion on the rock somewhat resembling that 
of a gigantic foot (King Arthur is suppose to 
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have been of mighty stature), are still shown. 
But although the name and memory of the 
beau-ideal of knighthood dominate all local 
tradition, it is strange how vague and con- 
tradictory, nay, even how sparse, the actual 
traditions are. ‘ The scarcity of traditions 
connected with King Arthur,’ says Mr. 
Hunt, ‘is not a little remarkable in Corn- 
wall, where he is said to have been born, 
and where. we believe him to have been 
killed. In the autumn of last year (1863) 
I visited Tintagel and Camelford. I sought 
with anxiety for some stories of the British 
king, but not one could be obtained... . 
We hear of Prince Arthur at the Land’s 
End, and of his fight with the Danes 
in two or three other places. Merlin, 
who may be considered as especially asso- 
ciated with Arthur, has left indications of 
his presence here and there, in prophetic 
rhymes not always fulfilled; but of Arthur's 


From a Photo by) 


d’eil. Low tide reveals several caverns of 
most curious and interesting conformation. 
In attempting to explore these, the greatest 
discretion is necessary in the choice of a 
fitting season for such an undertaking; the 
time of spring tides is the most favourable, 
as the ebb of the tide is greater then than 
at other periods. One of these rocks is 
supposed to bear a striking resemblance to 
Queen Elizabeth, and is called by the name 
of that doughty monarch. 

In contrast to the wild beauty of Bedru- 
than is the far-famed Lanherne Valley, with 
its nunnery, once a seat of the Arundels of 
Wardour. Padstow is a small seaport which, 
with its immediate neighbourhood, is more 
interesting to the historian and antiquarian 








chieftains we have no folk-lore.”” One tra- 
dition, however, that of King Arthur's 
disembodied spirit occasionally assuming the 
form of a Cornish chough, is thus alluded 
to by the Rey. R. 8. Hawker :— 


‘* Thou seest dark Cornwall’s rifted shore, 
Old Arthur’s stern and rugged keep ; 
There, where proud billows dash and roar, 
His haughty turret guards the deep. 
And mark yon bird of sable wing, 
Talons and beak all red with blood ; 
The spirit of the long-lost king 
Passed in that shape from Camlan’s flood.” 
Some miles to the south of Tintagel, and 
not far from Newquay, is a group of rocks, 
some of them rising to a height of between 
three and four hundred feet, known as 
Bedruthan Steps. They form collectively, 
with the rocky shore which they adjoin, one 
of the finest specimens of scenery on the 
entire coast; and when the sea is high, it 
would be difficult to imagine a grander coup 
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than to the ordinary tourist. It is remark- 
able for the curious and ancient ceremony of 
the “‘ hobby-horse,” which was observed up 
to within the last few years. On May-day 
the people of Padstow used to parade a 
hobby-horse round the town, and then bury 
it in the sea, in the belief that this practice 
was a sure preservativ2 against disease and 
death among their «attle. It is probable 
that this usage had some reference to a 
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white horse said to have been seen escaping 
from the Lyonesse at the time of the flood, 
to which allusion has already been made. 

Close to Padstow is the church of St. 
Enodock, which lay for years almost en- 
gulfed in sand; and the story goes that the 
sermon had to be preached through the roof. 
This church, which has lately been restored, 
was founded during the first half of the 
fifteenth century, to replace a neighbouring 
oratory that had been entirely swallowed up 
by the shifting sands. 

Padstow is a dangerous harbour, dreaded 
by sailors on account of the terrible Dun 
Bar or Doom Bar, formed by immense 
quantities of sand, carried landwards by the 
rushing of the waves, a source of peril 
which might easily be averted by the con- 
struction of a breakwater. This little sea- 
port is of great antiquity, and is believed to 
have been a Roman settlement. It derived 
its original name of Petrock’s Stow from St. 
Petrock, a disciple of St. Patrick, who lived 
there, as St. Patrick himself is reputed to 
have done. In the time of Edward IIL., 
Padstow must have been a place of some 
importance, as it contributed two ships to 
the expedition of that sovereign against 
Calais. The parish church is dedicated to 
St. Petrock, and a superstition long existed 
that noneof those baptised in its font could 
ever be hanged. This article of local faith 
was exploded when a noted highwayman, a 
native of the parish, suffered the extreme 
penalty of the law for robbing a mail. 

Returning to the vicinity of Tintagel, 





The Logan rock. 


around which, above all other spots, the 
memory lingers, the traveller will find much 
to interest and deligh: him. Although some 
six miles distant from the coast, we cannot 
exclude the ancient a1. | picturesque town of 
Camelford from notice. It was at Slaughter 





Bridge, near here, that King Arthur was 
slain by his nephew, Modred, who also 
perished on the same spot; and the neigh- 
bourhood of Camelford was the scene of 
some of the great king’s most noted battles. 
It is said that King Arthur was buried before 
the high altar of Glastonbury Abbey, but no 
monument was placed above his grave. 
There is a further tradition that Henry II. 
visited Glastonbury and ordered the name- 
less tomb to be opened. At a depth of 
twenty feet a large stone was found, on 
which was carved the monarch’s name. 
Beneath it were discovered two bodies, one 
with long golden hair, supposed to be those 
of Arthur and his queen, Guinevere, which, 
on exposure to the outer air, instantly 
crumbled into dust. 

Three miles from Camelford is Davidstow, 
with its ancient church, now admirably 
restored, dedicated to a Welsh bishop, St. 
David, the uncle of King Arthur. The 
church stands quite alone, with scarce a 
human dwelling near ; nor is there any sign 
of a village as far as eye can reach. One 
might reasonably wonder whence the con- 
gregation could be mustered to fill the fair 
and stately edifice, and no less might one 
marvel how the shepherd herds his scattered 
flock, for the ‘‘ house-going parson’ must 
have no sinecure in so bleak and thinly 
populated a district. But when the hour 
for service strikes, the worshippers are not 
lacking. They come in summer’s heat and 
winter’s bitter blast, from many a mile 
away, over hill and dale, repairing with glad 
alacrity to the house of God. Ofa deeply 
religious spirit are the majority of these 
simple Cornish country folk, who have lived 
for all their lives on the same spot of earth 
where their fathers and grandfathers dwelt 
before them. Their gentle, kindly manners 
seem to speak of the religion of the heart 
which alone can teach true courtesy, alike 
to the high-born and the lowly. A devout 
and God-fearing spirit appears largely to 
prevail among the rural and maritime popu- 
lation of Cornwall. An instance of this, 
and doubtless not a solitary one, may be 
cited from a parish near Penzance, where, 
week by week, hale, weather-beaten fisher- 
men come into church on their day of rest 
from arduous, hazardous toil, each leading 
his class of little ones whom he has been 
instructing in the Sunday school. 

Between Davidstow and the coast is 
Minster, formerly the seat of a priory 
founded by William de Bottreaux or Botterell, 
in the reign of Richard I., and dedicated to 
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Bedruthan Steps. 


St. Andrew. It lies in a pretty, wooded 
valley, watered by the river Valency. The 
church, the oldest part of which is early 
English, possesses many features of interest, 
but the tower is gone. When, some years 
ago, Mr. Hunt visited Minster, he found 
among the long, ill-kept grass of the church- 
yard, many stones in various stages of decay, 
bearing traces of carving which must once 
have belonged to the tower. For some time 
he was unable to learn anything which 
could throw light upon this state of things, 
but at last he was informed by an inhabitant 
that in past times this tower had been the 
occasion of much danger and distress to 
mariners. It could be seen through an 
opening in the cliffs, far out at sea, and 
when the monks lighted it up at night and 
summoned the dwellers in the valley to 
their services, seamen used to mistake the 
bright gleam for a beacon, make for the 
land, and become involved in the dangers of 
the perilous coast. After the repeated 
recurrence of disasters, it began to be sus- 
pected that the monks were not wholly 
guiltless of design in causing misfortunes 
which strewed the shore with valuables, and 
a strong body of men who had escaped the 
snare attacked the tower and pulled it down, 
since which time it has never been rebuilt. 
Trevalga is noted for its beautiful scenery | 








and ancient church of St. Petrock. At St. 
Nighton’s Kieve is a fine waterfall, near 
which are the remains of a cottage once 
inhabited by the mysterious ‘Ladies of 
Llangollen,” who came there unknown, and 
lived and died without giving the slightest 
clue to their history, or to the reasons for 
their seclusion. 

The inland approach to Boscastle, one of 
the most romantic and picturesque of Cornish 
sea-side villages, lies through a charming 
country ; but it can be reached from Tintagel 
by the cliffs, amid the wildest and grandest 
scenery imaginable. The six miles’ climb 
repays the traveller’s fatigue by views which 
can nowhere be surpassed throughout the 
whole extent of the western coast. Bos- 
castle itself is hidden from the sight until 
one is close upon it, as it occupies a deep 
ravine which nearly encloses it, leaving only 
room for entrance to the narrow, winding 
harbour. Boscastle, or Bottreaux Castle, 
was formerly the seat of the Norman family 
of Bottreaux or Botterell, who settled there 
about the time of Henry II., and a mound is 
still shown where once a lordly dwelling 
stood. But all traces of feudal greatness 
have long since passed away, leaving a bright, 
home-like looking irregular assemblage of 
houses, cottages, and villas, some nestling 
in the valley, some clinging to the sides of 
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the hills and cliffs, peeping out from or- 
chards or bounded by gay strips of garden, 
while others seem to have wandered away to 
line the sunny, flowery lanes. Two clear 
streams, which unite before they reach the 
sea, meander down the valley, and an old 
water-mill adds one more charm to the scene. 
Not far from the harbour, which can only 
take in small vessels, and which, in rough 
weather, is exceedingly difficult of access, 
are the Sisters, two bold rocks rising above 
the waves, reminding one somewhat of 
Bedruthan on a smaller scale. 

Close to Boscastle, and high up on the 
cliff, is the church of Forrabury, sacred to 
St. Simforium, with its “silent tower,” 
from which no joyous peal or solemn knell 
has ever sounded. Long ago, thus runs the 
legend so beautifully told in verse by Mr. 
Hawker, the people of Forrabury desired a peal 
of bells which should equal in clearness and 
sweetness of tone those of the neighbouring 
tower of Tintagel. The requisite money was 
obtained, and soon a set of bells were cast 
and consecrated for their sacred use. They 
were to be conveyed by sea to Boscastle, and 
the ship to which they were committed made 
an unusually quick and favourable voyage. 
Arrived within sight of the harbour, the 
pilot, a native of Tintagel, heard the bells of 
his own church tower ringing softly out for 





vespers. Falling upon his knees, he de- 
voutly thanked God for the fair winds and 
smooth seas which had brought the vessel 
to the haven ; but the captain, turning upon 
him in furious scorn and anger, bade him 
thank God when he should be safe on shore; 
adding that his praises were due alone to the 
skipper’s own good seamanship and the 
tough planks of the craft. The pilot, hor- 
rified at this profanity, rebuked the captain, 
and was answered by a torrent of oaths. 
At that moment one of those mighty, over- 
powering waves which, from some unex- 
plained natural cause, sometimes break 
suddenly upon those rocky western shores, 
came looming up in dreadful menace. 
Onward it rolled towards the doomed ship, 
which was powerless to resist its force. Ere 
scarce the echo of the captain’s words had 
died away, and in the very sight of the 
people who had gathered on the cliffs in 
happy expectation, the vessel sank with all 
her precious freight on board, save only the 
pilot, who escaped. As the ship went down 
the bells were heard to ring a muffled, 
mournful peal; and ever since that fatal 
hour, when storms arise, and angry winds 
are howling, and waves are dashing fiercely 
on the stern face of the cliffs, the same sad 
knell, they say, can yet be heard beneath 
the waters. 





Land’s End. 
From a Photograph by Friru & Co., Reigate. 
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OYS dwell within a child, 
As angels in the sky, 
With heart still undefiled, 
And weights of life still mild, 
And purpose pure and high. 


Where fancy still can dream 

All things of God are given: 
The sunshine’s pleasant beam, 
The wagtail by the stream, 

Out of His richest heaven. 


God is the name profound 

The birds sing in their song. 
It is the star’s still sound 
Shining its home around 

The whole night long. 


*Twas He its mother gave, 

By whom His love we know, 
The little baby’s hand, 
The daffodils so grand 

Which in the meadows grow. 


He gave us Jesus too, 

Of whom the angel band 
Such wondrous tidings sang, 
Whom wicked men did hang 

In that far Holy Land. 


God is the name for all 

In fields and skies and seas : 
The flowers of mosses small, 
The tops of poplars tall, 

The sunshine and the breeze. 


Its heart, an echo grand 

To the Creator gives. 
Within, a seraph band 
Led by the mystic hand 

Of Him by whom it lives 


Sings, save when hushed by might 
Of pains of flesh and blood ; 

The child and heaven unite 

And share the sound and sight 
For ever “‘ very good.” 
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Yet pain makes children weep ; 
Men’s sin their woe prolongs, 

Till as they lie in sleep 

They dream and dreaming weep 
Over their baby wrongs. 


Bereavement makes them lone ; 
That mystery of the grave ! 

Brings ache of heart and bone 

And sealding tears and moan 
From which faith cannot save. 


The clock upon the shelf 
Strikes death to old belief ; 

Awakes, as by black elf, 

Deep things of the child-self 
To new and wiser grief. 


This orphan child so sad— 
Like him who in retreat, 
In bush in burnings clad, 
Of God a vision had. 
And bared his lowly feet. 


Sees in a cottage flame 
What aching anguish stills ; 
Nor knows the mystic Name 
Yet, as that prophet, all the same 
With peace her spirit fills. 


Her mind no more in praise, 
Her heart no more at ease, 

Finds refuge in a gaze; 

Wrapt in the faggot’s blaze, 
Comforts in burning, sees. 


The child in grief ascends 
To Comfort’s Fountain Head, 
Her dazing sorrow ends 
In thought which burning lends, 
Nor tongue has ever said. 


Ever ‘‘ the meek in heart ” 
With simple instincts free, 
To higher joys depart, 
Which higher life impart 
And larger liberty. 
M. H. 8. 
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AUTHOR OF ‘‘ Her Benny,” “ For ABIGAIL,” “‘ REAL Grit,” ‘‘ TREGEAGLES HEAD,” ETC., ETO. 


CHAPTER XIII.—THE SECRET OUT. 


Let me clasp again your fingers— 
There—lI press them to my lips; 
Mine are thin with all this watching. 
How Time’s sand too glibly slips, 
Mine were warmer when my fancies 
Felt the fever’s dire eclipse. 
Kent. 


ig was near the end of March. The day 
had been bright and fine, though the 
wind still lingered in the east, and the buds 
and flowers, in spite of the sunshine, held 
back waiting for warmer weather. Rex was 
on his way to Beechlawn, but being before 
his time he walked with slower steps than 
usual. In front of him, and walking even 
more slowly than himself was a woman; 
evidently she was waiting for something or 
someone, and, like himself, was making time 
away. Rex slackened his pace, but he still 
gained upon her. She seemed to be scarcely 
moving at all. At length she stood still and 
turned half round as though something on 
the opposite side of the road had attracted 
her attention. 

Rex felt his curiosity aroused. Who was 
she? Why did she linger? What did she 
want? Was she waiting for him? Some- 
thing in her appearance too attracted his 
attention. The style and material of her 
attire did not harmonise. Her dress was of 
common stuff, and yet it was well and 
fashionably made. Her mantle was thin 
enough for summer wear, but neat and well 
fitting. Evidently she was someone in 
reduced circumstances. She knew how to 
dress, but had not the means to purchase 
what she needed. 

As Rex got nearer, he noticed that her 
face did not lack refinement, though it 
seemed hardened with suffering and care. 





There was a dignity too in her carriage and 
bearing that was not without its influence 
upon him. 

Rex was on the other side of the road, but 
she came across as he drew near and stopped 
in front of him. 

“You are Rex Brown,” she said with 
a gasp. Rex looked at her for a moment 
without replying. He was puzzled at her 
very evident agitation. 

‘That is my name,” he said, “but you 
have—”’ 

‘‘T hope you will pardon my speaking to 
you,” she interrupted, bringing out the 
words in jerks; ‘but I knew you in a 
moment though I have not seen you for 
many years. Oh, so many and such long 
weary years, but I could keep away no 
longer.” 

‘‘Excuse me,” said Rex, with a puzzled 
look on his handsome face, ‘‘ but I do not 
understand.”’ 

‘‘No! of course you do not,” she replied, 
placing her hand on her side. ‘And you 
will think me very rude. But if you will 
only hear me out.’”” The last words were in 
very pleading tones. 

‘‘If you will be brief, I shall be glad to 
hear what you have to say,’’ Rex replied in 
as kindly tones as possible. 

‘‘Oh, I know you will be impatient, for 
you are going to Beechlawn. But I have a 
claim upon you as well as Evelyn May.” 

‘*‘ What do you know of Evelyn May, and 
who are you?” he demanded, starting back 
a pace or two. 

‘‘Oh, please don’t be angry,” she said, 
her eyes filling. ‘It is so hard to say what 
I have come to say, and yet I am driven 
to it.” 

‘Then say on,” he said sternly. 
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‘* Nay, do not speak to me like that,’’ she 
said, with a sudden hardening of the face; 
‘* for I am your mother.” 

Rex started as though he had been shot, 
then stood staring at her in speechless 
astonishment. 

“‘ Ah, you may well be astonished,” she 
continued, ‘‘ and yet it is the truth I speak. 
Iam Jane Raynor; you have heard of me 
often, and how I nursed Jonas Brown’s baby 
along with my own, and how my baby died 
and was buried at the banker's expense.”’ 

‘“‘ Yes,” he said, with a bewildered look in 
his eyes ; ‘‘I have often heard the story.” 

‘* Ah, well,” she went on, ‘I told a false- 
hood and deceived them all. It was the 
Squire’s child that died.” 

‘* And how am I to know that you are not 
telling a falsehood now, and trying to deceive 
me ?’’ he demanded. 

“Jonas Brown’s baby had a birth-mark; 
Dr. Moffat will describe it to you. If you 
are his son you will have the mark.”’ 

Rex bit his lip and looked at her in 
silence. He knew he had no mark upon 
him. Moreover, he had a conviction that 
she was telling the truth. A terrible truth 
it was, but the truth nevertheless. 

“And why, having kept the secret all 
these years, have you come now to wreck 
my life?” he asked at length in a voice 
which he tried in vain to steady. 

‘To wreck your life? No!” she said 
eagerly. ‘‘ Have I not suffered for years 
for your sake, that you might be educated 
and brought up like a gentleman? All I 
ask now is, that if you believe I am your 
mother, you will help me. You are rich 
and we are, oh, so poor, and my husband— 
your father—is ill in bed.” 

‘But do you think I can be a party to 
this deception?” he demanded sternly. 
«Can I call myself Rex Brown when I know 
it is not my name, and live at Elmwood 
when I know I am an interloper—”’ 

“And why not?” she said eagerly. 
‘“‘You are wronging no one. You are 
keeping no one out of his rights. When 
I gave you up I did what I thought was for 
the best. I give you up still. I only ask 
that in our poverty you will help us.”’ 

** And you have told me this to show you 
have a claim upon me ?” he questioned. 

“T have always hoped that you would 
help us,”’ she said. 

“But you have not calculated on my 
refusal to be a party to such deception.”’ 

“I never dreamed for a moment you 
would wish it otherwise,” she said. ‘‘ Would 
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you give up all your prospects in life, give 
up the girl you are going to marry, and hold 
up your own mother to contempt and 
obloquy ? ” 

“‘T never thought of you,” he said, with 
downcast eyes. 

‘*‘T was sorely tried,” she went on after 
along pause, and with a look in her eyes 
which clearly betokened that her thoughts 
were back in the past. ‘‘ We were very 
poor, and I had to decide so quickly. It 
nearly broke my heart to give you up, but it 
seemed the best—the best for poor Mrs. 
Brown, whose life was wrapped up in her 
baby; the best for us, for we could barely 
feed the mouths we had; and the best for 
you, for you would be sure of a home and 
plenty.” 

‘The best for me,” he said passionately. 
‘‘Oh, heaven, I know not.” : 

*« Perhaps I ought not to have told you,” 
she said wringing her hands. ‘‘ And yet 
how could I claim help of you unless you 
knew, and help we must have or starve.” 

‘‘T would have helped you anyhow,” he 
said with eyes still bent upon the ground. 
«And perhaps, after all, it is best I should 
know.” 

‘‘No harm need come of your knowing 
anyhow,” she said. ‘‘ And, oh, the telling 
has eased my heart. The secret has been a 
weary burden all these years.” 

“T fear it will be a weary burden to me 
also,” he answered. ‘And yet it must be 
right that I should know.” 

“Oh, Iam glad you do not think I have 
done wrong in telling you.” 

‘‘T do not know where the wrong ends 
and the right begins,” he said after a pause. 
‘* But I must have time to think.” 

‘‘T will not see you again if you wish me 
to keep away,’’ she replied. ‘If you would 
send us a little help now and then, I would 
try to be satisfied.” 

‘Where are you living?” he asked 
abruptly. 

‘“‘ Down on the Welsh coast,” she said, 
‘‘in a little fishing village called Aberfae ; 
several other artists are there. I think that 
was the attraction to my husband. Ah, me, 
we have sometimes wanted bread.” 

‘‘T am very sorry,” he said slowly; ‘very 
sorry—I will come and see you soon. If 
your story is true, it is right 1 should know 
my father.” 

“Oh! but he must never know!” she 
said in terrified tones. ‘I could not bear 
that he should know I had deceived him all 
these years.”’ 
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Rex groaned. The situation became more 
and more complicated every moment. Only 
one thing was clear—life could never be the 
same again. That fatal secret changed 
everything. A few minutes ago he was the 
happiest man alive, now he was the most 
miserable, the terrible truth he had heard 
from this woman’s lips had laid a burden 
upon him almost too great to be borne. 

He took his purse out of his pocket at 
length, and handed it to her. 

“You will find sufficient there to last you 
a week or two;” he said. ‘And in the 
meanwhile I will consider what is to be 
done.”’ 

“‘ But you will promise not to divulge my 
secret ?’’ she questioned eagerly. ‘I have 
always tried to do right, and if in this thing 
. did wrong, I thought I was doing for the 

est.” 

For a moment or two he looked at her 
steadily. And in those moments his heart 
unconsciously went out to her. He could 
not doubt as he looked at her that she was 
his mother. And if she had done wrong, 
she had done it for his sake, and had paid a 
bitter penalty for many years. 

“T will not blame you,” he said pityingly ; 
“but I cannot make any such promise 
as you ask. You have told me the secret of 
your own free will. I may think it right 
and best to divulge it.’’ 

“Oh, no, no; for my sake do not,” she 
pleaded; ‘“ I never thought for a moment 
you would entertain such an idea.” 

‘‘Tam of age now,” he replied; ‘and 
must be left to decide on my own course of 
action.” 

‘But, surely, you will not disgrace me 
and ruin yourself? ’’ she answered quickly. 
“Of what account would be all my suffering 
and scheming and waiting, if you gave up 
the position I placed youin? Think of it; 
think what you would lose. Think of the 
disgrace and humiliation. Think how you 
would turn my husband against me for 
practising this deception during so many 
years. And, think too, that nothing could 
possibly be gained by your telling.” 

‘T will think,” he said turning away 
from her fierce and pleading eyes. ‘ Now 


go away. Can you reach Aberfae to- 
night?” 
“Yes! Though it will be very late before 


I get there.” 
“Then go away—you shall see me or 
hear from me soon. Is that enough ?” 


For answer, she took his hand and kissed 
it. Then turned and walked hurriedly away. 





CHAPTER XIV.—UNCERTAINTY. 
That shadowy consciousness will steal 
O’er every scene of fond desire ; 
Linger in laughter’s gayest peal 
And close each cadence of the lyre. 
Larl of Carlisle, 

Evetyn could not understand her lover 
that evening, he was so unlike his 
usual self. When at his best, Rex was a 
splendid conversationalist—bright, witty, 
sparkling. On most evenings he had some 
bit of news to tell or plan to discuss. But 
to-night he sat moody and silent, with a 
far-away look in his eyes, which Evelyn was 
quick to notice but slow to understand. 
Rex did his best to appear as usual, but the 
attempt was a sorry failure. Try as he 
would, the words he had heard that evening 
haunted him and would not leave him for a 
single moment, while ever before him was 
that pale careworn face, telling of long years 
of longing and suffering for his sake. 

Once or twice he got up from his chair 
and shook himself as though he would 
banish from his memory some painful dream. 

At length Evelyn could keep silent no 
longer. ‘‘ What is the matter with you, 
Rex ?”’ she said, with a touch of anxiety in 
her tone. 

He started and coloured slightly, then 
answered slowly: ‘I hardly know, Evelyn ; 
I am scarcely myself to-night.” 

She had been sitting at the piano, but she 
got up from her seat and came and stood by 
his chair, and placed her soft white hand 
upon his forehead. 

** Oh, Rex,” she said, ‘‘ you are quite hot 
and feverish. I hope you are not going to 
be ill.” 

‘**T hope not,” he answered absently; but 
he shivered under her touch as though he 
had been smitten with ague. 

‘‘T am sure you are quite ill,” she said 
quickly. ‘Oh, Rex, why did you not say 
so? Let me call mother.” 

‘‘No, no,” he replied, colouring more 
deeply than before. ‘I will be all right 
again soon. Don’t alarm yourself, Evelyn.” 

‘‘How can I help being alarmed, Rex, 
when I see you so poorly?” 

‘My darling,” he whispered, while the 
tears welled up suddenly into his eyes. 

She laid her soft cheek against his hot 
forehead for answer, while her hand sought 
his and nestled in its firm grasp. 

For several minutes they remained thus ; 
minutes which should have been to Rex full 
of purest bliss, but which were in reality 
crowded with an unspeakable pain. He felt 
like a hypocrite and a liar. He was making 
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love to this beautiful girl under false pre- 
tences. He had no right to be in this 
house at all—no right to be in the town. 
He was not Rex Brown, the banker’s son, 
and the heir of Elmwood. He was the son 
of an unknown painter, a child of poverty 
and toil. 

And over his neck and face swept hot 
blushes of pain and shame and humiliation. 
Should he throw himself at Evelyn’s feet and 
confess all? Tell her all the story he had 
heard that night, and then leave her if she 
wished it, never to see her face again ? 

Was it prudence that whispered, ‘“ Say 
nothing yet. Wait till you are certain. 
You may have been deceived. Act with 
caution and bide your time ?” 

So he waited, and tried his best to quiet 
Evelyn’s fears by assuring her that though 
- was a little out of sorts he was not really 
ill. 

He left Beechlawn much earlier than 
usual, glad for the first time in his life to 
escape its warm atmosphere and to get into 
the open air. Out under the pale stars he 
felt less like a hypocrite and an impostor 
than when by Evelyn’s side. Yet how 
changed the world was. That brief story 
to which he had listened had trans- 
formed everything. He felt, with a bitter 
sense of loss and pain, that life could never 
be again as it had been. This cruel secret 
was like a stone upon his heart, it seemed to 
chill his very blood and clog all his energies. 

In the road where that strange meeting 
had taken place a few hours before, he 
paused and looked round him. No one was 
near; overhead the stars burned brightly, 
and in the tall bare trees the keen wind 
wailed dolorously. 

‘‘ | wonder if it was all a dream ?” he said 
tohimself. ‘Suppose I leaned there against 
that bank and fell asleep for a moment and 
dreamed it all. Such things have happened. 
Am I dreaming now ?” and he rubbed his 
eyes to make sure. 

The next moment he started and turned 
pale, as an owl flew swiftly past him, with 
heavy flapping wings, and vanished in the 
darkness. 

“I believe I am growing morbid and 
superstitious,” he muttered. ‘I had better 
get home and to bed as quickly as possible.” 

Then he started again. ‘ Home,’ he 
said; ‘‘I have no home. At least not here. 
I am an interloper and a usurper. Oh, 
— that I should have lived to see this 

ay.” 

It was far on into the morning before 





he got a wink of sleep, and even when 
slumber did seal his eyelids it failed to 
refresh him, so full was it of painful and 
distressing dreams. One thing, however, 
he resolved to do before he fell asleep, and 
that was to consult Dr. Moffat at the earliest 
opportunity and ascertain the truth or false- 
hood of the birthmark story. “If the 
doctor says Mrs. Brown’s baby had a birth- 
mark,” he said to himself. ‘‘then I shall 
know she has spoken the truth. If, however, 
he knows nothing about it, then I shall 
know she has been deceiving me and levying 
blackmail.” 

Yet when morning came he felt much 
less anxious to see the doctor. In his 
heart he believed the story he had heard, 
yet until it was confirmed by the doctor, he 
argued, there was room for reasonable doubt, 
and with this doubt he tried to satisfy his 
conscienee. 

‘Tt would be very foolish of me,” he said 
to himself, over and over again, ‘“ to accept 
the unconfirmed story of a strange woman. 
Likely enough it is a pure fabrication, 
intended only to get money out of me.”’ 

Yet in his heart he felt all the while that 
the story was true enough. He understood 
now his unlikeness to Jonas Brown and to the 
woman he had once called his mother. He 
understood also from whence came his 
artistic gift. He was the son of a painter 
and that explained everything. 

But the days sped on and he did not go 
near Dr. Moffat. Then he heard that the 
doctor had gone away for a week or two, 
and he drew a sigh of relief. At last there 
was @ little respite. He could not act until 
he knew, and he could not know until the 
doctor returned, so he locked the secret in 
his heart and tried to appear as usual, but 
it was very difficult. 

His Sunday afternoon class tried him 
terribly. He had been trying for months 
past to inculcate a pure and noble morality; 
had insisted that right should be done and 
truth spoken regardless of consequences. 
Now the advice he had given seemed to stick 
in his throat. How easy it was to preach, 
how difficult it was to practise. 

If the members of his class knew, he 
thought, how they would discount his 
teaching. Nay, they would even despise 
him, while Evelyn would spurn him from 
her side as an unprincipled pretender. 

He felt after awhile that he was losing 
moral stamina and force. He was acting 
a part to the detriment of his moral nature. 
The very effort to hide his feelings—to 
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appear to be other than he was, inflicted 
damage upon him which he was early 
conscious of. 

Yet what could he do? He seemed 
sliding down a steep aclivity without power 
to restrain himself, or even to check the rate 
of his descent. His courage seemed to be 
steadily evaporating, while the more he 
thought of what the exposure meant, the 
more he shrank from confirming the truth. 

Evelyn grew daily more perplexed at his 
demeanour. Fits of abstraction were followed 
by fits of almost boisterous mirth. His very 
effort to appear natural made him appear 
unnatural. Sometimes he would sit for an 
hour on the stretch, staring into vacancy; 
then he would start up with a bewildered 
look in his eyes and an uneasy feeling of 
impending danger in his heart. 

Once or twice Evelyn had said to him in 
beseeching tones, ‘‘ Do tell me what is the 
matter, Rex,” but he had replied that he 
was all right, with such a pained look in his 
eyes that she forebore at length to ask any 
more questions, though she stored up all 
these things in her heart, and brooded over 
them in silence and with many misgivings. 

As the days dragged on their slow lengths, 
Rex felt that his life had become a martyr- 
dom. He began to feel that he had acted 
weakly and foolishly ; that he should have 
proved the truth or falsehood of the story at 
the very beginning; that by delaying he 
was making his path increasingly difficult. 
Moreover, the one doubt that existed in the 
case was no comfort to him at all; on the 
contrary, it was a pain, and a source of 
uneasiness and unrest. He became anxious 
for Dr. Moffat’s return and impatient at his 
delay. 

‘“‘T will know the truth as soon as he 
returns,” he said to himself; ‘‘and if he 
confirms her story, why, then—” 

But he left the sentence unfinished. In 
truth, he had not decided how he would act 
in such an event. He would wait till the 
time came. There was just a possibility 
the story might be a fabrication, and while 
that possibility existed he would decide 
nothing. 

After an absence of ten days, Dr. Moffat 
returned again to Barwich. Rex saw him 


driving home from the station one evening 
as he was hurrying to his class at the 
Mechanics’ Institute. 

‘ T will know the truth to-night,” he said 
to himself, growing very pale, and turning 
almost sick at the thought. 
better than this uncertainty.”’ 


** Anything is 





It could not be said that his address to 
his young men that evening was a success. 
It was heavy, laboured, and lacking in 
lucidity. Its one redeeming feature was 
brevity. 

‘‘T am not at all well,’’ he said by way of 
apology, ‘‘so you must excuse a longer 
address to-night.” 

And then, as soon as possible, he hurried 
away through the streets to learn the truth 
from the lips of the kindly old doctor. 


CHAPTER XV.—HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF. 


Still o’er these scenes my memory wakes 
And fondly broods with miser’s care ! 
Time but the impression deeper makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear. 
Burns, 

Wuen Rex returned to Elmwood an hour 
later he knew the worst. He had con- 
sulted Dr. Moffat ostensibly on the ground 
of his general health and a lingering weak- 
ness in his knee. But it was easy to drift 
into a talk about old times, and by a few 
judicious questions skilfully put, all the 
truth came out. 

The old doctor was growing garrulous, 
and nothing pleased him better than a talk 
about the past. 

‘‘T suppose I must be getting old,” he 
said; ‘‘though in some respects I feel as 
young as ever—aye, as young as ever; but 
the sight of so many strapping young fellows 
about me, whom I knew as babies, makes me 
feel that I must be getting on ; not a very 
pleasant feeling, Rex, but one has to submit 
—has to submit.” 

‘‘Yes, I suppose so,’’ Rex answered 
slowly. 

« Ah, boy, you know nothing about it— 
nothing about it. You have life and the 
world all before you, and a pleasant prospect 
you have, at least I should think so if I 
stood in your shoes.” 

‘‘ Yes, the prospect is not bad,” Rex 
said with a slight shrug of his shoulders. 

“Not bad? I should think not. The 
heir of Elmwood marrying the loveliest girl 
for twenty miles round. Bless my soul and 
body, I almost envy you. What does your 
father say about it?” 

‘‘Not very much. He isn’t much given 
to talking, at least, to me. You know 
we’re not much alike.” 

‘‘Much alike, no. There isn’t a single 
point of likeness. Though that’s not much 
to trouble about—eh? you're like your 
mother.” 
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“But for her, people might doubt my 
identity !”’ Rex said with a laugh. 

“‘ Yes, yes; but you’ve always an answer 
in that birthmark, Rex. Convenient things 
sometimes, when they don’t disfigure.”’ 

‘You remember it then?” Rex said, 
looking the old doctor straight in thie eyes. 

‘*Remember it? Well, rather. Little 
things of that sort I never forget. In some 
instances my-memory has come in handy in 
such things. Let me give you a case in 

joint.” 

And the old doctor rambled away into a 
seemingly interminable story, which Rex had 
great difficulty in following, and when it 
was finished he rose quietly and took his 
departure. 

Home through the quiet and almost 
deserted streets he walked, with slow and 
uncertain steps. Sometimes he felt half dis- 
posed never to enter Elmwood again. He 
might go away under cover of the night and 
lose himself in some out of the way place, 
dropping the name he had borne so long and 
starting life afresh. 

In time the old life might seem to him 
like a dream, and grow gradually more 
shadowy and indistinct, till he might be 
able to think of it without pain and without 
any sense of loss. 

Then the vision of Evelyn’s pure and 
lovely face came up before him and scattered 
the half-formed purpose like dust before a 
storm. Elmwood he might give up, and the 
fortune to which he was supposed to be heir ; 
but to root the love out of his heart, and 
hide in silence from her who was more 
to him than life, that was impossible. 

So he crept quietly into the house as 
though he had been a thief, and slowly 
mounted the stairs to his own room. Here 
he found the gas turned low, and a cheerful 
fire crackling in the grate. For Rex was a 
favourite with all the servants, and so was 
never neglected under any pretence. 

He locked the door as soon as he got into 
the room and turned up the gas, then 
stood for a long time on the hearth-rug 
looking round him. It was aden that any 
bachelor might be proud to own. Choice 
rugs lay on the floor, choice paintings and 
etchings adorned the walls, choice books filled 
the shelves. On tables and brackets were 
bits of sculpture, and bric-a-brac of all de- 
scriptions; while drawings of his own, 
which revealed a true artist’s skill, stood on 
easels in different parts of the room. 

Over the mantelpiece was a portrait of 
Evelyn, which he had only just finished, 





and which was, in its way, a gem in por- 
traiture. It had been to him a labour of 
love, but he had thrown into it as well all 
his skill, and the result was satisfactory from 
every point of view. Indeed, it came nearer 
satisfying Rex—and he was hard to please 
—than anything he had ever done before. 

As his eye fell upon one pleasant object 
after another he heaved a deep sigh. 

“Tt will be hard to leave it all and go 
forth penniless into the world,’’ he muttered 
to himself. ‘I’ve never been brought up to 
rough it, and in the struggle for existence I 
fear I shall cut a sorry figure— that is, if I 
ever make the attempt.” 

Then he threw himself into a deep wicker 
chair and stared long and earnestly into the 
fire. 

‘“‘T’ve got to the parting of the ways at 
last,” he said after along pause. “I may 
as well face the situation fairly, and weigh 
the pros and cons. There is no longer any 
doubt on the question of identity. lam not 
Rex Brown. Iam just an interloper, and 
have no more right in this room than any of 
the clerks in the bank—and never have had 
for that matter. The proper thing for me 
to do would be to clear out as quickly as 
possible, strip myself of all disguise, expose 
the deception, and face the world like 
any other penniless beggar, and take my 
chance.” 

And he ran his fingers through his hair, 
and stared still more earnestly into the 
fire. 

“Well,” he said, after another pause; 
“‘T never saw right and wrong so tangled 
before. Assuming it is the right thing to 
confess all, and leave all, what is the good 
that will come out of it? Will anybody be 
benefited ? Will any wrong be redressed ? 
Will any life, or any home be made happier ? 
Not that I can see. I may secure an easy 
conscience. But any other good likely or 
unlikely to come out of it I cannot dis- 
cover.” 

‘And now for the other side. By doing 
the right—if it is right—I leave Mr. Brown 
without a son. I wreck my own prospects 
in life. I give up my useful work among the 
young men. I destroy Evelyn’s happiness 
and hope—for the time at least. I disgrace 
my mother. Turn her husband, my father, 
against her after all these years of wedded 
life. In short, create misery all round and 
bring good to nobody. 

“‘ How, then, can a thing be right when 
it produces only trouble, without any cor- 
responding good ? And how can a thing be 
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wrong when all concerned are benefited 
thereby, and injustice is done to no one?” 

Truly right and wrong had, to all appear- 
ance, changed places. Looking at the 
matter purely in the abstract, his course 
seemed clear enough ; but when he tried to 
measure up the consequences, then every- 
thing became confused and uncertain. It was 
the old battle over again, in which his mother 
had -been defeated more than twenty long 
years before. How strangely history repeats 
itself. How certain the harvest of our deeds. 
Little did Jane Raynor think when she 
yielded to the voice of the tempter that she 
was preparing a hard and cruel struggle for 
her som. For herself she knew there would 
be suffering in store, but for him she pictured 
only bliss. 

Had she known Rex better she would 
have hesitated before telling him the secret. 
But she did not dream it would trouble him 
much. She had—or thought she had— 
so completely satisfied herself that she had 
done the right thing, and that there was 
no wrong in it, that she naturally supposed 
he would look at the question in the same 
light. 

But Rex’s conscience was not so easily 
satisfied; and yet to the ever recurring 
question, what good will come of it? whom 
am I wronging ? he could get no satisfactory 
answer. 

“‘T know I have no right here,” he kept 
saying to himself; ‘‘I know I am an in- 
terloper, aye, and an impostor. But it is 
not my fault; I did not place myself here, 
nor am I keeping any one else out of his 
rights. If I goaway Iremedy nothing. No 
one will be the gainer, while I shall 
disgrace my mother, ruin my own prospects, 
and lose Evelyn for ever.” 

And getting up from his chair he marched 
round the room again and again, then sud- 
denly dropped into his chair as though ex- 
hausted. So the battle raged, hour after 
hour, and he seemed no nearer the victory 
than at the start. 

Rex was no saint, nor did he yearn for 
martyrdom. He wanted to do the right if 
it could be accomplished without too great 
a sacrifice. But he was not prepared to give 
up everything for a mere whim or idea. 

As the night wore away the issues seemed 
to grow more and more confused, so he 
crept into bed just before the morning began 
to pale, and soon fell into a troubled sleep. 

The next day he was still undecided, and 
the day after that. He got so far as to say 
he was prepared to sacrifice himself: togive 





up all his own hopes and prospects. But to 
inflict this cruel pain on his mother, who 
had already suffered so much on his account, 
was what he could not bring himself to do. 

So the days sped on and lengthened into 
weeks, but his conscience refused to be 
reconciled. ‘He could find no peace any- 
where. He imagined that people looked 
suspiciously at him, that the secret had 
leaked out and was being passed from lip to 
lip, that people were biding their time to 
see if he would behave like a man and make 
a clean breast of it, and that if he did not, 
they would suddenly pounce upon him and 
denounce him as an impostor. 

He began to fear Jonas, and Mrs. Brown, 
and the two J.’s. Perhaps the haughty 
ways and words of the latter meant more 
than appeared on the surface. Did they 
suspect anything? Were they waiting only 
to make his humiliation more complete ? 

Life became a torture after awhile. He 
did not crave martyrdom. But martyrdom 
had come to him. Every spark of joy had 
gone out in darkness. There seemed nothing 
left worth living for. 

It was towards the end of April when the 
crisis came. ‘I have been a cheat long 
enough,’’ he moaned in his misery. ‘ For 
the future I will be myself and take my 
chance.” 


CHAPTER XVI.—TRUTH WILL OUT. 


We'll quit the race for selfish end, 
Where bubbles swell and break, 
And dwell where peace and virtue blend 
And thus life’s music wake. 
We'll cheat no more, nor cheated be 
Ry blare, or glare, or cry ; 
But wash the feet, the face, and see 
Real life with open eye. 
W. H. Wood, 


Mrs. May and Evelyn had been in 
London about a fortnight and expected to 
stay another ten or twelve days. Rex was 
not at all sorry. Indeed, he felt rather 
relieved than otherwise. He had grown so 
suspicious of late that he was at his ease 
nowhere. His evenings with Evelyn, instead 
of being a joy had become almost a torture. 
He feared she would read suspicion on his 
very face, and if any evening she had de- 
nounced him as an impostor he would not 
have been surprised. 

He regretted now he had not told her as 
soon as he knew the truth, and left his fate 
in her hands. He knew well enough that she 
had loved him for himself alone, and not for 
his name, or the estates to which he was 
supposed to be heir. Had he told her then 


she would probably have still remained loyal 
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to him, and helped and encouraged him in 
his battle with the world. 

But now he had deceived her; had 
raised between them an impassable barrier. 

«¢ Thave made love to her,’’ he said, ‘‘ under 
false pretences. I have been a consenting 
party to a huge imposture. I have forfeited 
every right to any consideration. When she 
knows she will lose all respect for me, to say 
nothing of love. My name will become a 
bye-word on her lips, and she will forget me 
as soon as possible. That is the penalty of 
my own wrong. Well, so be it. To keep up 
the imposture longer would be a still greater 
penalty. The burden of this secret would 
kill me in a year.” 

So he wrote a long letter to Evelyn and 
told her all. 

‘“‘T have kept the secret,’’ he said, ‘until 
I can keep it no longer. I feel it is driving 
me mad. I ought to have told you at once, 
but I was weak and acoward. Moreover, I 
shrank from giving pain to her who had 
suffered somuch for me. How could I pro- 
claim my mother’s wrong? Nor was that 
all. Oh! Evelyn, I wanted to keep you, 
and be to you what I had alwaysbeen. The 
thought of losing you filled me with despair. 
I did not see at the first that by hiding the 
truth I was going the only way to lose you. 
I see it now when it is too late. Think of 
me as kindly as you can. But you will 
soon forget me, and it is well you should. 
You will get this letter to-morrow morning. 
To-morrow morning I shall tell Mr. Brown, 
and then I shall go away. Where, I know 
not. My father and mother I must leave in 
peace. I dare not come between them. I 
have made up into a parcel all the things I 
have which belong to you, and will send 
them to Beechlawn to-morrow. Some of the 
things I should like to keep for many reasons, 
but I dare not do so. Farewell, Evelyn. 
Oh, how I should like to look upon your face 
once more; but it may not be. But your 
face is graven upon my heart, there it will 
remain till death shall end the struggle.” 

Having posted the letter, he stole quietly 
to his room, where he remained till bedtime, 
putting his things in order. He slept very 
little that night, the tumult in his heart was 
too great, and when he came downstairs 
next morning he was pale and hollow-eyed, 
though the apprehensive look which had 
been noticeable for several weeks past had 
entirely disappeared. 

It was late in the afternoon, however, 
before he got the desired interview with Mr. 
Brown. 





“Now, Rex,” said Jonas in his 
abrupt style, “‘what’s up? Want to get 
married right off, eh?” And he stuck his 
back against the mantelpiece and gathered 
up his coat laps on his arms. 

‘“No, sir, I have no thoughts of getting 
married,” Rex said quietly, but with a slight 
tremor in his voice, for in a moment there 
came up before his mental vision a picture 
of what might have been. 

‘“‘No thought of gettin’ married, eh?” 
Jonas questioned with a grunt. ‘ Well, 
p’raps you're wise. Marriage aint all jam- 
tart an’ cream.” 

‘“T have made a very important discovery 
lately,’ Rex said, without heeding Mr. 
Brown’s remark ; ‘‘and I am taking this 
opportunity of communicating it to you. I 
ought to have done so before.’ 

‘‘A discovery, eh? Something in the 
shape of an invention you mean?” 

‘“*No, not an invention,’’ Rex went on. 
‘“‘T have discovered that I am not your son.” 

Jonas fairly jumped. Then stared at Rex 
for a moment in speechless astonishment. 

‘Not my son?” he gasped at length, 
growing very red in the face and breathing 
hard. 

*«« Such is the truth,” Rex said quietly. 

‘‘Heavens!” and Jonas dropped his coat 
laps, while his heavy jaw worked uneasily. 

‘You can guess the rest, I think,” Rex 
said at length. 

Jonas stared at him for a long time, then 
muttered—*‘ You are Raynor’s child ?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

‘“‘ Palmed off upon me when my own child 
died?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘© An’ fed, an’ clothed, an’ heducated all 
these years at my expense ?” 

‘Quite true.” 

Jonas muttered an expletive which we will 
not record. The thought of the imposition 
angered him. 

‘‘When did you get to know this?” he 
demanded. 

«A month ago.” 

“‘ Who told you?” 

““My mother!” 

‘Bah! does the word stick in thy throat? 
Thy mother!—yes, that accounts for thy 
plebian ways,’’ and Jonas got so red that 
Rex almost feared an attack of apoplexy. 

For a while the two men stood facing each 
other in silence. Then Jonas demanded 
—‘* What next?” 

“I goaway,”’ Rex said quietly. ‘I have no 
right here. I hope I may be able to earn 
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my living, and if in the years to come I can 
pay back what I have cost you, it shall be 
done.” 

*“* An’ you relinquish everything ?”’ 

‘* Everything.” 

“And the gal! do you give her up?” 

Rex dropped his eyes for a moment while 
his lips quivered. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, “I give 
her up also.” 

Jonas relented. Though he had never 
shown any strong affection for Rex, yet he 
could not help liking him after a fashion. He 
was the only son he had ever known, and the 
idea of being left childless, with no one to 
bear his name when he was dead, was‘not 
a very agreeable one. 

‘*You need not have told me this Rex,”’ 
he said at length. 

‘IT did not tell you till I was absolutely 
sure,” was the answer. 

‘* But why did you tell me at all?” 

‘I could bear the secret no longer. I 
felt like a thief in the house.” 

“Yes, yes. But it upsets things terrible 
you see.” 

‘“« For me it does.” 

** It does for everybody,’’ said Jonas. 

‘‘T have thought of all that,’’ Rex said at 
length ; ‘‘ discussed the matter with my- 
self till my brain has reeled. But truth 
will out. I could endure the imposture no 
longer.” 

‘“‘Humph; I b’lieve I should have 
endured it had I been in your place,” Jonas 
answered, ‘It ain’t a joke to give up such 
prospects as yours. Not that I shall leave 
you much—that is—well, that ain’t ’ere or 
there. But the gal will have a pile.” 

Rex remained silent, and Jonas took a 
turn round the room. 

‘“‘ Look here,’’ he said at length, stopping 
in front of Rex; ‘‘I don’t b’lieve in doing 
things all of a sudden ; you needn’t go away 
just yet. You've lived here all your life. 
It ain’t your fault you were palmed off on 
me, and I can understand the fix Raynor’s 
wife would be in at the time; and—and— 
well I might consider whether I might 
not——”’ 

Then Jonas paused and looked toward 
the door ; he fancied he heard a noise behind 
the screen. It was not repeated, however, 
so he went on— 

“I was saying I might consider the 
propriety of adopting you or—”’ 

“Not if I know it, Mr. Brown,”’ said 
Mrs. Brown, advancing with dignified step. 

‘“‘ You here ?”’ gasped Jonas. 

«Yes, I came seeking you, and catching 





some words that interested me I waited 
awhile behind the screen.”’ 

‘«« And you've heard ?”’ 

‘“« Yes, I’ve heard that this creature (with 
a wave of her hand towards Rex) is an 
impostor, which I have always believed from 
the first. Anybody with half an eye could 
see he was no son of yours.” 

‘* You never said so,” grunted Jonas. 

‘‘T had no proof.” 

‘** You’ve no proof now.” 

“He admits it himself; that is enough. 
And now he goes.” 

‘** Goes ?” 

“Yes! Do you think I will harbour an 
impostor in my house ?”’ 

‘‘ The house is mine,” ejaculated Jonas. 

Mrs. Brown stamped her foot. ‘ Jonas 
Brown ; do you hear me? He goes, and at 
once.” 

‘He cannot go to-night,” Jonas said. 

“Then he goes the first thing in the 
morning.’””’ And Mrs. Brown marched out 
of the room to seek her daughters. 

‘“‘T fear it is all up, Rex,” said Jonas. 

‘‘Tt’s best I should go,” was the quiet 
answer. ‘‘I thank you for your kindness ; 
some day I hopeI may in some measure 
repay you.” 

So they parted. Rex was glad to remain 
another night, for he had a lingering hope 
that Evelyn might reply to his letter, in 
which case it would reach Elmwood by the 
morning’s post. If she would only send 
him a kind message of forgiveness, he 
thought he could go away content. And he 
knew if she sent such a message it would 
come by return of post. 

He was up early next morning, and when 
the letters came he scanned them eagerly, 
but there was no letter for him. Evelyn 
had not written. 

In the breakfast-room he sat down to the 
table alone. Mr. and Mrs. Brown and the two 
J.’3 did not come near him. He had 
ordered a cab for 7.45, and punctually at the 
time it drove up to the door. 

The servants knew nothing, and he gave 
them no hint of what had happened. They 
brought his couple of portmanteaus down- 
stairs, and gave them into the hands of 
“Cabby,” then stood till he had donned 
his overcoat and hat. 

He bowed and smiled when he went out 
of the door, as he always did; and they 
smiled and bowed in return. Then the 
door closed and the cab drove away. 

And so the old life ended, and so began 
the new. 
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ind, thy liquid notes, 
This balmy,fragrant night of June. 
While sobs of pain break from parched throat s, bea. 
And eyes are — Yo yonder moon. Re: 


_ Sing out the words our baby Yaughy; 

ce The broken words of lisping Yongue, ca | 

While our ref hearts,with grief oer-fraught, Lyf 

Thrill ak each change of that dear song. ¥ 
3 


Sing on,and never heed our moans, be. 

from bud-bower edged with silver light, PUL 
Sena up Yo heaven those baby tones, fe 
And bring her down to us this night. 









JAMES MACDONELL, JOURNALIST. 


By A. W. W. DALE. 


HOUGH the journalist is one of the | 
great forces of our age, since we are now 
ruled by the people, and the people are led 
by the Press, literature disdains to take any 
account of his life or his work, and passes 
by scornfully on the other side. Society, 
also, imitating the savages who at times will 
insult and abuse the fetish which they are 
wont to worship with slavish awe, resolutely 
disparages the journalist’s vocation and 
defames his character, setting him down as 
a creature who works without a conscience, 
if not without an aim; whose task is to plead 
a cause in which he has no faith. That 
there are journalists who conform to this 
type, we all know too well; but in this 
profession, as in all others, to attain real and 
enduring success a man must respect himself 
and respect his vocation. In his life of 
James Macdonell, Dr. Robertson Nicoll has 
given us a picture of what the journalist 
may be and should be, drawn not from an 
imaginary ideal, but from a living man, one 
of the brightest and truest spirits which 
this generation has known, and we owe to 





his biographer the gratitude due to all who 
multiply our objects of reverence and open | 
to us the pleasures of admiration and love. 
James Macdonell was born at Dyce, near | 
Aberdeen, on April 21, 1842. The family | 
traced their descent to the Macdonells of | 
Glen Garry, who were all but extirpated at 
Culloden, and the father was still loyal to 
the faith and the traditions of his ancestors. 
The mother, on the other hand, was a 
Protestant, as shrewd, thrifty, and practical 
as her husband was dreamy and romantic, 
in spite of the prosaic nature of his calling : 
he was employed in the excise. The 
necessities of the service compelled the 
household to lead a somewhat unsettled life. 
They were always on the move from place 
to place. But their wanderings never 
carried them beyond the limits of a compara- 
tively narrow district, and James Macdonell’s 
early life was spent in the shires of Banff, 
Aberdeen, and Inverness, sometimes in town 
or village, sometimes in the country. With- 
out exceptional advantages, he was fortunate 
in his early education. As a lad he loved 
reading but disliked the routine of lessons, 
and till he was brought under the influence 
of Mr. McPherson at Dufftown, his intel- 
lectual powers were latent. But his new 
master was in his way a man of genius. 
Many teachers can impart knowledge; he 





had the rarer faculty of kindling the passion 
for thought. Macdonell was his pupil for 
not more than twelve months, but the 
instincts, the habits, and the interests then 
developed, lasted him to the end of his life. 
There were other influences acting upon the 
lad in those early years. As Dr. Nicoll 
reminds us, there was the winter—the long 
stern winter of the North, which with its 
wild drift of snow turns the world into a 
silence and a solitude. Those long monoto- 
nous hours leave no man where they find 
him ; he sinks downwards to the level of the 
brutes, or rises to commune with historian, 
poet, or philosopher. The snow, which has 
buried more than one revolt, has helped 
many a soul to achieve its freedom. Nor 
was Macdonell without the means of study. 
There was a fair store of books within the 
house, and, when he needed it most, the 
resources of a well-equipped library to draw 
upon. It was in these early days that he 
set himself to learn French, unconsciously 
anticipating one of the chief interests of 
his after life. Already too he had felt the 
stirring impulses of religious difficulty. 
Brought up as he was in a household united 
by love but divided by faith, problems which 
in our youth pass most of us by had forced 
themselves on him. The old strife between 
the rival creeds was awaking within him. 
It was a time also of strenuous controversy 
among the Scotch churches, and the presby- 
tery of Strathbogie, in which his home at 
Rhynie was situated, had already become 
one of the most familiar names in the history 
of the Disruption. He had learned to think 
for himself and to express his thoughts 
before he had as yet come into close contact 
with the busy world that lay beyond. 

In a passage of superb and stately 
eloquence, which serves as prelude to the 
second volume of ‘‘ The Friend,”’ Coleridge 
describes the emotions, the raptures, the 
dreams, and the dangers which wait upon 
the youthful spirit as it first emerges from 
seclusion and takes its first steps in the 
world wherein it is to dwell. In eagerness 
of heart, in enthusiasm, and in the con- 
sciousness of awakening power, young men of 
genius like Macdonell differ in degree rather 
than in kind, and though he has left us no 
record of his impressions, the picture which 
the poet-philosopher has given us will help us 
to realise all that he felt when he left 
home, at the age of sixteen, and went to 
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Aberdeen to begin business as a clerk in 
Messrs. Pirie’s paper mills. 

For us it is difficult to appreciate the full 
importance of the transition, but, as his 
biographer suggests, the change from 
Rhynie to Aberdeen was really greater than 
the change from Aberdeen to London. 
Aberdeen, it is true, was not a great city; 
but it was a University town. It was a 
centre of keen and earnest thought. It 
poured a tide of strong, vigorous thought 
through narrow channels. Macdonell’s was 
not the nature to suffer from the isolation 
and loneliness which too often are the lot 
of young men in similar circumstances. 
Wherever he went he made friends, and his 
friends were always worth having. At 
Aberdeen he soon became intimate with 
Mr. William McCombie, and to him he owed 
a larger debt of gratitude than to anyone 
except his old teacher. McCombie was a 
man with powers amounting almost to 
genius ; farmer, philosopher, politician, and 
journalist; an author of no mean ability, 
whose essays, close packed with thought, 
were often written after he had wielded the 
sickle or guided the plough through the 
working hours of along day. Keenly alive 
to the practical needs of the present, his 
mind ‘intuitively delighted to coast the 
shadowy margins of the known.” His reli- 
gious nature was deep though reserved. To 
know him intimately was an education, for, 
as Macdonell described him in later years, 
he was ‘‘ one of those pure and lofty souls 
that keep the life of a nation green.’”’ At 
this time McCombie was editing the Aberdeen 
Free Press, which he himself had established, 
and Macdonell was soon made free of the 
office as well as of the home. He began to 
write, first letters, then reviews, then occa- 
sional leaders, and within three years after 
he came to Aberdeen, during his friend’s 
absence, he was left in charge of the paper. 
He could have had no better apprenticeship 
to his calling than to work under the guid- 
ance of one who had strong convictions, 
great wisdom, high principles; who looked 
on journalism not as the ladder to wealth 
and power, but as a weapon to use in the 
cause of justice and of truth. 

During this period Macdonell was growing 
rapidly. It witnessed the great struggle of 
his life. He had, as we have seen, been 
brought up in his father’s faith. There had 
indeed been some idea of educating him 
for the priesthood, but from this he had 
instinctively recoiled. As he grew up, reli- 
gious differences had produced a certain 





estrangement between father and son, but 
as yet there had been no distinct breach, 
and Macdonell was still by profession a 
Catholic. He was, however, moving towards 
Protestantism, not by the highway of 
sectarian controversy, but led by the influ- 
ence of a literature steeped in the principles 
of the Reformation. The final impulse 
seems to have been given by a Roman 
Catholic lecturer who, with more zeal than 
discretion, dwelt with emphasis on the 
inevitable and endless doom of the impeni- 
tent heretic. As Macdonell left the building 
a friend asked him if he believed such an 
appalling doctrine. He avoided a direct 
answer, but his heart told him that the 
creed which inculcated it must be rotten at 
the core. He set himself to examine and 
enquire, and as the result of his investigation 
the whole fabric of his ancient faith crumbled 
into dust. We must, however, be careful 
to understand the exact course through 
which he passed in his transition. The 
specific doctrine against which he revolted 
was not the cause, but only the occasion of 
the change. His heart recoiled from the 
dogma, but he was not guided by repugnance, 
however natural and right. He was not 
one of those who could say with Chateau- 
briand; ‘‘ Ma conviction est sortie du coeur; 
j'ai pleuré et j’ai cru.” Emotion would 
not suffice him for belief or for doubt. His 
mind required a more solid foundation, the 
certainty that comes from historical fact 
and scientific reasoning. When he rejected 
Catholicism, it was because he found it 
deficient in evidence to prove its claims. 
History, as he read it, showed that the 
doctrine and the organisation of Rome were 
at variance with the New Testament and 
primitive Christianity; and, tracing its 
influence through later centuries, he found 
it ever hostile to honest faith and true 
freedom. He became a Protestant by con- 
viction as well as instinct. He accepted 
the principle of Private Interpretation in its 
fullest and widest application, and with the 
ardour of a convert he entered the lists against 
the Church with which he had broken. 
But to Protestantism, regarded merely as a 
dogmatic system, he never owned allegiance. 
He distrusted dogma, and even disliked it, 
but from sheer honesty of mind always con- 
tended that so long as human nature remains 
what it is men cannot dispense with the 
‘‘dogmatic staff.’’ The creeds, however, of 
the Protestant and of the Catholic, he held, 
deny too much and assert too much ; for 
himself he was not rigidly careful to fix his 
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faith to form. And yet it was to the positive 
and dogmatic teachers that he listened with 
fullest sympathy; to men like Liddon, 
Dykes, and Spurgeon in England, and to 
Bersier in France. He instinctively sought 
out men whose certainties were stronger 
than their doubts, and though cloud and 
storm might sweep down on him at times, 
he never sought or loved the dubious twilight 
in which some souls delight to dwell. 

But we are anticipating and must return. 
In 1861 his father died, leaving Macdonell 
head of the family. For the sake of his 
eight brothers and sisters and his mother, he 
was bound to push his way in the world. 
All idea of a business career had been thrown 
aside; he had found his true vocation, and 
was resolved to follow it. It is not necessary 
to dwell on the earlier stages in his upward 
course. Three years, or a little more, were 
spent in Edinburgh, where he held a 
subordinate position on the Daily Review, 
and in Newcastle, as editor of the Daily 
Express. Circumstances then compelled 
him to break away from drudgery that was 
useful as a training but intolerable as the 
task of a life. The Newcastle paper changed 
hands, and was organised on a new system ; 
Macdonell had the option of remaining at 
his old post, but without responsibility or 
discretion. To him of all men this would 
have been intolerable. He set out for 
London with letters of introduction to 
leading journalists, and after a sharp contest 
to secure his services between the Daily 
Telegraph, then edited by Thornton Hunt, 
and Russel of the Scotsman, he settled in 
London. The position in Edinburgh had 
great attractions for him; but the choice once 
made, he never faltered or looked back. He 
threw himself with impetuous energy into 
his new work and soon made his power felt. 
His abilities were recognised, and he was 
stimulated by appreciation. 

The life was a hard one, rich in interest, 
but full of toil, and for a nature like 
Macdonell’s the strain was specially severe. 
He was one of those who take everything 
hard, from religion to measles. He was 
always intensely in earnest. Absolute and 
entire conviction was a necessity for him. 
What he did not feel he could not write. 
Not once or twice only we find an allusion 
to subjects with which he does not deal, 
because he does not agree with the opinions 
or the policy of his chief. A spirit like this 
was naturally galled and worn by the 
ordinary friction of a newspaper office. The 
work of journalism—the writing alone is in 





itself exhausting. As his sister-in-law says 
in a few incisive sentences, it taxes every 
faculty. ‘Judgment, fluency, accuracy, 
literary skill, all must be there, and they 
must be always ready. No waiting for the 
happy mood. Write with speed, write at 
once, write well; only so many hours lie 
between you and the most critical and 
competent audience in the world.” Nor was 
James Macdonell one of those men who live 
from hand to mouth and starve their minds. 
His power drew its resources from great 
stores of knowledge accumulated with 
patient care by wide reading and deep 
thinking. He never read without pen in 
hand. He hived his facts and ideas as he 
went along. There was a _ personality, 
bright and vigorous, in his pen; but his 
force as a writer came from the insight and 
the grasp which only industry can give. 
The style was the mirror of the man. Truth 
was its one aim. There were no false 
windows in it added for the sake of 
symmetry. It sought to enlighten not to 
dazzle. ‘ He lit us all up,” says Miss Dora 
Greenwell, one of his closest friends ; and the 
same quality appears in all that he wrote. 
Even when his passionate earnestness 
bursts into flame, it is still luminous. 
Engrossing though his profession was, 
Macdonell did not cut himself off from 
society. He was gifted with what Voltaire 
calls ‘‘ cet heureux don de plaire”; it was 
his nature to attract and to charm. He 
made friends among people of all kinds; 
among the journalists with whom and under 
whom he worked; in the wider circles of 
politics and literature; in many a quiet 
home where the inmates could enjoy a 
character absolutely simple and transparent, 
genuine kindness of heart, and a spirit that 
moved through many moods, but in which 
moments of impetuous indignation were 
followed by hours of cloudless sunshine. To 
those who gained his friendship he gave his 
best. He never hoarded his treasures of 
thought and feeling for the hours of labour, 
but scattered free-handed as he went. It 
was on Christmas Eve, 1868, that he first 
met Miss Annie Harrison, his future wife. 
Her mother was Mary Howitt’s sister, the 
‘“« sister Anna” of whom we have so perfect 
@ picture in that most delightful of autobio- 
graphies. Only a few months before, 
Macdonell, writing without affectation or 
reserve to a friend, bewailed that he was 
“doomed for life to the most hopeless 
bachelordom ”’ ; but when love came, it came 
with a rush and swept away all obstacles. 
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For more than a year after their first meet- 
ing Miss Harrison was away in America, 
but Macdonell carried on his courtship in 
letters which discuss all subjects under 
heaven in the easiest and happiest way. 
She returned home towards the end of 1870, 
and they were married in the summer of 
1871. The honeymoon was spent in 
Scotland, and it is amusing to see that even 
under such-conditions Macdonell’s journal- 
istic instinct did not forsake him. 

The pair had come to visit Glengarry, the 
ancient home of the clan, and happened to 
be present at the little church on one of the 
two Sundays when service was conducted by 
the Bishop of Oxford and the Archbishop of 
York, both of whom practically conformed 
throughout to Presbyterian forms and 
usages. The opportunity was too tempting 
to forego. Macdonell sent a long account of 
the service to the Telegraph, and his wife to 
the Times. Needless to say that the result 
was a storm of indignation among the High 
Church party from one end of the kingdom 
to the other. 

When Macdonnell returned to London it 
was to a new life. The world was trans- 
formed for him. He seemed to have 
renewed his strength. His hands were full of 
work, his brain fertile in plans which he had 
no leisure to carry out. But looking back, 
it is easy to see that even then, in spite of 
the loving care that watched over him, he 
was living at too fast a rate. He was 
writing six or eight leaders a week, to say 
nothing of the routine work of the office ; 
and to this we must add a constant succes- 
sion of articles for monthly magazines and 
the weeklies, dealing with a variety of 
subjects into which he threw himself with 
his habitual ardour. His pleasures, though 
simple, were exhausting too. There was no 
repose in his life. From very early days he 
had been overtaxing his strength, and there 
was no reserve of vital energy to fall back on. 
Matters were not mended by a few months 
spent abroad. He was suddenly ordered to 
Paris to act as the correspandent of the 
Telegraph, and at a few hours’ notice he left 
home with his wife. In one way nothing 
could have pleased him better. France had 
always appealed to his inmost sympathies. 
From boyhood he had set himself to master 
her language and her literature. He was 
familiar with her genius in all its phases. 
He understood French politics almost as 
thoroughly as the politics of England. The 
lack of perception and sympathy which we 
as a nation show in all our intercourse with, 





and in all our criticism of the French, caused 
him real pain. It was one of his most 
cherished hopes to do something to remove 
such misunderstandings, to enlighten his 
fellow-countrymen as to her history and 
difficulties, to bring home to them the great 
fact that if for the last eighty years France 
has been the centre of volcanic unrest, it is 
because she has fought, and fought inces- 
santly, over questions which go down to the 
very roots of society; not about practicable 
compromises, but fundamental principles. 
It was in his heart to show that in thriftiness 
and sobriety the great mass of her people 
surpass us; that throughout vast districts 
the morality of the nation is on a level with 
our own; and that as regards religion itself 
we have but little right to cast the stone of 
reproach. Three things he abhorred 
intensely: the sham Imperialism of the 
Third Napoleon, appealing to all that was 
base and weak in the nation, organising ruin 
for twenty years, and maintaining its 
supremacy by corruption, tyranny, and fraud ; 
the tribe of dissolute writers like the younger 
Dumas, who were doing their best to sap the 
virtue and the manhood of the educated 
classes, more fatal than the most cruel inva- 
sion orthe most ruthless siege ; and, lastly, the 
Catholicism, ready in its struggle for religious 
absolutism to bargain with a civil power 
which it detested and disdained, bartering a 
nation’s freedom if it might buy the power 
to enslave both soul and mind. 

It was early in December, 1871, when 
they settled in Paris. The tragedies of the 
previous year were still fresh in men’s hearts. 
In the charred and blackened buildings that 
rose on every side they could see the shell of 
the dead Empire. The life was full of in- 
terest, full of variety. The Macdonells were 
brought into close contact with the intel- 
lectual flower of Paris. Guizot and Taine, 
Renan and Louis Blane, not to lengthen out 
the list, were among their friends and 
acquaintances. They were made welcome 
everywhere. But the life, though pleasant, 
was no relief. Part of Macdonell’s work was 
actually distasteful. Now and again he was 
compelled to sit out “ first nights” of plays 
at the morality of which his nature revolted, 
and on one occasion when he was required 
to attend at the execution of a Communard, 
the effects of the shock to his nervous 
system remained with him for weeks. 

In the course of a few months he returned 
to England, and after an interval he left the 
staff of the Telegraph to join the Times. His 
work there was less exhausting; his holi- 
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days were longer ; his Fridays and Saturdays 
were free, and he was not compelled to 
supplement his income by a mass of miscel- 
laneous labour. But even so his life could 
not be called an easy one. This is the way 
in which the day was spent : 

‘‘He rarely got to bed before half-past 
three. He lay late in the morning. The 
house was kept as quiet as possible that he 
might not be disturbed. About ten o’clock 
his bell rang for the papers. He glanced 
through his leader and the important tele- 
grams and then got up. Breakfast awaited 
him downstairs. During breakfast he read 
the papers. He then wrote a note to Mr. 
Delane, with a list of subjects for leaders. 
He usually took the letter himself, some- 
times his wife took it, whilst he went to the 
London Library for books.’’ After luncheon 
he read, always taking notes, and about four 
he would go round to the library or his club. 
During the afternoon a message came with 
his subject and a few lines of instruction. 
Before dinner he always had half-an-hour’s 
play with his boys, after dinner a game of 
bezique with his wife. At eight, or a little 
after, the night’s work began. If he wrote 
at home, which was but seldom the case, 
the leader was written by eleven, and when 
finished taken or sent to the office. As a 
rule, he wrote in Printing House Square, 
and on those nights, after an hour’s pre- 
liminary work, writing or reading, he would 
walk down to the office, getting there before 
ten, and setting to work at once. He always 
waited to correct the proofs, and would get 
back home again about three. He had a 
hot supper of bread and milk, and after that 
at once fell asleep. Such, in rough outline, 
was the plan of his day. 

For Mr. Delane, his new chief, one of the 
greatest figures in the history of English 
journalism, Macdonell felt unbounded respect. 
But even when working under a man so long 
accustomed to rule he still kept his own 
independence. If his opinions were not 
acceptable, he would not write ; the opinions 
were not to be changed. One remarkable 
instance of this is recorded in his biography. 
It was at the crisis of the Eastern Question. 
The sea was up, and the country lay swing- 
ing heavily between peace and war. With 
each fresh gust of passion the cable seemed 
bound to snap. Macdonell was strongly in 
sympathy with Russia, and he put out his 
whole strength to enforce his convictions on 
the paper and on the nation. Delane was 
away, and for days he was able to hold the 
Times to the cause which he felt to be that 





of wisdom and of justice. The battle seemed 
won when at the last moment the editor 
intervened in hot haste, and on that special 
topic Macdonell wrote no more. Those who 
followed the course of public feeling during 
those eventful weeks will well remember the 
stir of excitement when the Times went 
round, but few were sufficiently in the secret 
to know the cause—that one young man 
had been silenced. A similar incident is 
related by Mr. H. G. Reid. Macdonell was 
| his guest at Warley Hall, and was writing 
the daily leader: during a crisis in European 
politics. One morning, to the astonishment 
of all, the Times appeared without a word of 
comment on the latest development. In all 
the capitals of Europe the leading journals 
took note of its silence. The fact was that 
Macdonell’s leader had not approved itself 
to those in power, and it was too late at 
that time to find a substitute. He was 
indeed speaking through ‘‘the most power- 
ful speaking-trumpet in the world,” but the 
voice was his own, not that of another, and 
he never ceased to feel his direct and 
personal responsibility. 

The end came, not without premonitory 
warnings, but swiftly and suddenly at the 
last. ‘There had been more than one col- 
lapse, but from each of these attacks he had 
apparently recovered. In the middle of 
February, 1879, he lectured at Leeds, when 
suffering apparently from a severe cold. A 
week later he was still indisposed, but in 
spite of sickness and faintness there seemed 
no cause for alarm. On the Thursday he 
was able to do his work at home, and Friday 
and Saturday were free days. He seemed 
to have got back his strength in some 
measure, but early on the Sunday morning 
he woke feeling faint, and within a few 
seconds he had passed away. He was but 
thirty-seven when he died, but the universal 
sorrow called forth by his death showed how 
widely his power had been appreciated and 
what bright prospects the future held in 
store. It was ashort life, but one of singu- 
lar happiness. The great blessings of exist- 
ence had not passed him by. He rejoiced 
in the love of wife, and children, and friends. 
He ‘delighted in the innocent glories of 
life.” His enthusiasm for his work and his 
faith in his calling remained to the last fresh 
and strong. Under circumstances of inces- 
sant temptation and special difficulty he had 
been true to conscience. He had battled 


manfully for righteousness, freedom, and 
truth. He could claim ‘the absolution of a 





faithful fight.” 
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A court-yard in Palma. 


MAJORCA. 


By FLORA L. SHAW, AvuTHoR oF “CASTLE BLAIR,” &c. 
CONCLUDING PAPER. 


ge approach to Palma on the southern | are narrow and crowded together. The 
side of the island is all green, and | population is considerable, and yet the first 
white, and blue. The grassy slopes roll | sense in stepping ashore is, just as in the 
down to the water’s edge, and splendid | Canary Islands, of intense quiet and remote- 
hills surround the town. Two or three | ness froma the highways of life. The town 
striking buildings catch the eye; of these | rises in slopes, and as the visitor climbs 
the Cathedral, which stands out boldly | through picturesque streets, of which some 
overlooking the sea, and a Gothic cas- | are so narrow as almost to close overhead, 
tellated-pile which turns out afterwards to be | he finds that beautiful tones of yellow and 
a deserted Exchange, are the most remark- | green, and the sober brown greys of old 
able. The whole, flat-roofed and dazzling | wood come to enrich and harmonise the 
white, conveys at a first glance the eastern | first blaze of sunny white. The houses, like 
impression which life among the islanders | the houses in the undisturbed parts of the 
will confirm. Numbers of the flat roofs | Canary Islands, are profusely decorated with 
are covered with pigeon cages. The streets| carved wood. Overhanging eaves in many 
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A bit of the interior. 


cases shade the streets below; balconies and 
shutters break the regular outline of the 
house-fronts. The lower windows are 
usually fitted with the Spanish reja, or 
worked iron screen, behind which the 
daughter of the house sits to receive her 
lover in the street. But in the woodwork 
there is a more distinctly Arab note than in 
the woodwork of the Canaries. The Balearic 
Isles became a Spanish province two 
centuries earlier than the others, when the 
Moorish influence in Spain was less diluted. 
Not only so, the Moors themselves had held 
the islands for four hundred previous years. 
The Arab quality of the household archi- 
tecture is everywhere remarkable. As 
George Sand observed, the huts of the 
peasants in the country, picturesquely 
garlanded as they are with yellow and red 





bunches of maize and capsicums that hang 
under the eaves, give evidence of it; and in 
the town of Palma, though much has been 
renewed and modernised, it meets the eye at 
every turn. The lovely wooden lacework, so 
common still in the older streets of Cairo, is 
to be seen filling archways and window- 
frames, and preserves in its crumbling frag- 
ments the recollection of days when the 
inmates of a harem clustered perhaps 
behind, and peeped unseen into the world 
which they were not to enter. The high 
blank walls, which suggest the seclusion of 
interior courtyards, cause you to look for, 
and to find cloistered spaces, roofed only by 
the sky, where flowers and fountains add an 
every-day garden charm to the old beauties 
of Eastern architecture. Across the water, 
on the African shore, there are just such 
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courts now in use in the 
palaces of the Bashaws of 
Morocco. Iremember stray- 
ing once into onein the Citadel 
of Tangier on a lovely April 
afternoon. The high blue- 
tiled walls were crowned with 
a crop of yellow chrysanthe- 
mums, growing as_ wall- 
flowers sometimes grow at 
home ; and the beauty of this 
golden rim against the deep 
azure overhead so caught the 
eye that I wandered head 
in air, oblivious of a row 
of coloured slippers, which 
adorned a marble step at 
one end of the court. Pre- 
sently a gruff voice roared, 
two armed men _ suddenly 
appeared, and a trembling 
guide ran forward from the 
threshold to inform me that 
the Bashaw was at home, 
and had ordered that the 
‘* Jewess’’ should be removed. 
In the Majorcan houses, too, 
you feel that Bashaws have 
once been ‘‘ at home.’’ The 
staircase and entrance is 
usually beautiful, and in the 
courtyard of Majorca there is | ‘i eS SS 
often a well, which recalls an = 2 Se Kao 
even earlier occupation than é ~ Sa us 
that of the Moors, and is 
associated with the impluvium 
of the Romans. The archi- 
tecture generally is, however, 
almost entirely Moorish or 
early Gothic. The traces of 
the Romans, if existing at 
all, are only to be found by 
the curious explorer. Even 
the classic brass Palma lamp, 
with its six burners and 
chain-fastened snuffers and 
extinguisher which, when it 
is found, seems to have come 
straight from Pompei, is, it 
must be confessed, not very — The Raxa staircase. 

often seen in use. It is 

said that they are really ° ; 

old, and have not been imitated from | which took 300 years to build, claims for 
others. Occasionally an energetic tourist | itself the dignity of a special school of archi- 
can purchase one, but the difficulty becomes | tecture. It would generally be called Gothic, 
naturally greater year by year. The Cathe- | but the Mallorcans describe it as Mallorcan 
dral of Palma, which was begun in the | Gothic. There was once a very famous school 
thirteenth century, immediately after the | of artin the island, which is said to have had 


island had been taken from the Moors, and | marked influence on the architecture 
XIX—29 
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of Spain. However that may be, the 
Cathedral of Palma is admitted on all hands 
to be very fine. It is very large, and in the | 
interior unencumbered by the sub-divisions | 
which sometimes take from the grandeur of | 
Spanish cathedrals. The effect produced 
is unique of its kind: more severe than that | 
of ordinary Spanish Gothic, not always | 
pleasing at first, but both in its first effect and | 
in the after study offered by its details, the 
building is full of interest for connoisseurs. 
After the Cathedral the Exchange is the | 
most remarkable monument in Palma, and | 
conveys a sense of commercial dignity 
worthy of the best days of Spain. It was 
built in the first half of the fifteenth century, 
and though the castellated exterior is one of 
the prominent features of the town, it is the | 
interior which is really impressive. It 
consists of a single square chamber of | 
great size and height. The arched roof | 
is supported by slender columns - spirally | 








Arab baths, 


of the town that it has all the interest of a 
bit of medieval realism. This place is no 
longer used for its original purpose, but 
serves sometimes as a ball-room, sometimes 
as a place of public meeting. Its existence 
is enough to indicate how much more 
important the trade of the island must once 
have been than it is now. Everywhere, 
indeed, throughout Majorca the same 
evidence lingers as in the Canaries of what 
Spain once was. There is a pathetic halo 
of departed grandeur about the crumbling 
towns and the least imaginative of travellers 
is forced to realise the difference between 
the vigour of the nation which created these 
monuments in every out-lying province and 
the failing strength which only holds them 
now because they with the main body 
have become too weak to desire independence. 
The blood of the Spanish body politic can 
scarcely circulate in its extremities, and in 
Majorca as in the Canaries exactly the 
same evidence of failing strength is 
evident in the modern life side by side 
with the fine features of the past. It is 
at tl:e frame of a splendid old man that 
one looks. This becomes curiously 
evident in the Mediterranean, where, 
so near to Majorca, there is Gibraltar, 
once just as dead, and now bounding 
with English life. Arthur Young observes, 
I think, in the course of his pre-revolu- 
tion travels in France, that nothing 
speaks worse for the political life of a 
country than to find magnificent public 
roads with no inns upon them and no 
passable by-roads to show that there 
is a traffic and circulation of the people. 
This condition is, however, exactly pre- 
sented by both the Balearic and the 
Canary Islands. There are a few ad- 
mirably made public roads, otherwise 
there are no roads, no inns, no posts, 
no schools that are worth the name, 
nothing to indicate that healthy activity 
of nature which makes intercourse a 
social and intellectual necessity. The 
political organisation of the two sets of 
islandsis, of course, the same. Like the 
Canarian, the Balearic province is go- 
verned by a captain general and a 
civil governor, and the division of 


fluted, which spring almost without bases | power and responsibility produces in both 
from the ground and meet the groining of | cases, according to the best authority, the 
the roof without the break of any capital. | same result. In spite of all that nature has 
The effect is wonderfully graceful, and the | done for both provinces the prevailing 
inspiration for it seems to have been drawn impression, politically, is the same. The 
so directly from the palm groves which were | life which was once vigorous here is almost 
at one time plentiful in the neighbourhood | extinct. 
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The holiday seeker, however, ismot bound 
to concern himself with politics. A crumb- 
ling Moorish fountain, a beautiful set of 
Arab baths, will probably be pleasanter to 
look at than the most admirably organised 
Board School or the best regulated of 
County Councils, These or similar interests 
he will find in every street corner of Palma, 
and the fruit market is not a place to 
neglect in even the latter half of November. 
It is held in an old square surrounded: by 
many arcades, where everything: else: that 
simple-minded people can need_is: alse: sold, 
Indian corn, tomatoes, red capsicums, and 
all the picturesque green and gourd-like 
vegetables: which English people only see in 
foreign markets, pile up the stalls, Grapes 
of delicious quality are to be had for mext to 
nothing; Stands are heaped with: bursting 
pomegranates; whose vendors: are: good- 
humouredly: ‘willing to show, you,. if: you 
please, how-they should be eaten; They-cest 
about. ashalfpenny: eaghy and: near at: hand 
piles of oranges; nots pexhaps,. quite fully 
ripe, give. out a fresh: scent in» which: t 
crushed. blossoms: and: leaves, whieh: cling 
here and there to the tough: green» stalls, 
havea part. But the apples-are, for-apple- 
lovers; the:real triumphs: ofthe. Majoream 
winter market. 
white fruit-with delicate veins runming-over 
the surface and a. flavour; whieh is: more 
like the flavour of a nectarime; than: any 
common thing known as applé.s. They form, 
with yellow-skinned sweet grapes, the staple 
dessert of the country, and they aresocheap 
that even: at very  unpretending, inns : they 
are abundant. Mood. is: a: question: upom 
which it is useless to-attempt: to: generalise. 


The hungry and the healthy- wall) declare. it: 


excellent ; the. fastidious will, find it 
uneatable. 


Sand’s day, a constamtly usedé material. 


The ordinary English traveller probably:says: 


that he cannot eat it, and on pork. days 


contents himself with ‘half: a, dinners Bat: 


nobody who has not, eaten: Spanish: perk 
knows;what pork, is, If, is. ass swperior~ to 


our -best-dairy-fed-as our barm-déercdow!s ane: 


to the Mallorcan rooster, whose nerves 
have been systematically worn out by a 
lifelong endéayour to dispute the street 
sweepings with innumerable pigeons. Olives 
also are excellent in Majorca, and. fresh figs 
in the season are so plentiful that they are 
given to the pigs. Game and fish are to be 
had, though not always im regular and 
plentiful supply, and though the beef is bad 
there. is well-fed mutton which is very 


They: are a-small red: amd: 


Pork: is. still, as: ime George: 





good, Housekeeping for. foreigners other: 
wise than atian inn does not seem. to:besan 
encouraging enterprise. The experiencesof 
people..who-have:triediit-ame tragic or comié 
aceording to:the individual manner of aecept- 
ing them, but there is a monotonous simi- 
larity in: their:mainm outlines. Scarcey dear, 
and bad may be taken. as the. general. quali- 
fication of every essential other than the 
common kinds of food, amd even that-to the 
unwary stranger may be sold at fabulous 
prices. Houses are almost impossible to 
hire, and when-obtained may:be “requined”’ 
adi; any moment by» the landlord. As. for 
servants, although good-natured employers 
declare of them that they ‘‘mean well,” 
their performance is so widely removed from 
the appearance of any such intention that it 
is difficult in reality to connect the two. 
Service for women servants appears to be 
looked upon simply in the light of.a maitri- 
monial market, amd it is not. aw#necessary 
part of Majorcan etiquette thatthe active 
part’ of ‘courtship; should be .léf#to man. 


he:| The result has the effect off introducing 


terrible distractions into the periérmance of 
daily duties: 

It is onlysfifteen years sincecthe first rail- 
way: wasinéreduced into Majoreas but even 
that: lengtlt: off time has beemn enough to 
aceustom: the. inhabitants: to: the: use “of “it, 
and locemotién:is easier now:than it was-in 
the.days of most of the trayellers who have 
written: about the island. The length of 
the. greatest: journey that: cam. be taken is 
only about sixty miles;,amd the. most com- 
fortable arrangement is perkiaps to estab- 
lish: permanent headquarters at: Palma, and 
visit-ftem there thearious poimtsof interest 
ofthe-island. There is one:opem carriage 
in: the tawn which. it: is possible to take 
by the:day or week forthe purpese of driv- 
ing: to. the. more picturesque: parts of’ the 
coast and up into the hills and valleys of 
whose beauty every traveller is eloquent, 
and this.is probably what most people would 
prefer-to-do. 

About: two hours ofthilly road leads upsto 
thedamous Cliartreuse-of Valldemosa, where 
George Sand and Chopin spent their winter 
and where-it is:still possible to hire cells for 
the. summer season when the weather 
becomes uncomfortably hot in Palma.. Itis a 
situation of grand and romantic beauty, and 
long before the Spanish occupation the place 
was appreciated and cultivated by the Moors. 
The hanging gardens of the monastery are 
still watered by aqueducts of Moorish con- 
struction, and it is probable that its groves 
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of oranges, olives, and almonds, its: cypresses 
and citron trees, were first planted by Arab 
hands. Its name comes to it from an Arab 
chief: Muza, and it was not till the beginning 


of the fourteenth century that a Spanish palace 
was built there for the King Don Sancho, 
who suffered from asthma and went there 
for his health. It was in the very last year 
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of that century (1399) that the palace was 
granted to the Carthusian Friars, and they 
set up the celigious establishment round 
which the present village grew. 1t was only 
when the monks were expelled in 1885 that 
the monastery was sold by order of the 
Government and bought by a, society 
wuich had the courage to let the sacred 
cells as lodgings. The accommodation 
is, of course, very limited, and some 
exercise of ingenuity is needed in order to 
make existence all that a luxurious civilisa- 
tion would demand; but the beauty of the 
situation makes up for many shortcomings, 
and anyone who is in health can be comfort- 
able enough. Hills tower round the mon- 
astery in majestic circles, and the place has 
the great charm that the instant your foot 
crosses the threshold you are in the midst 
of some of the loveliest scenery of the island. 
Legends of saints cling of course about the 
walls, and it is a suitable place in which to 
spend long happy afternoons with the life of 
the Beata Catalina on the famous Ramon 
Lull. Ata distance of only half-an-hour is 
Miramar, the property of the Archduke 
Louis Salyator, of whom mention has been 
already made, and a long rough excursion 
on donkey back, through beautiful scenery 
overlooking the sea all the way, brings you 
to the Valley of Soller, once famous for its 
magnificent orange groves. The orange 
disease has to some extent spoiled it of that 
beauty now, but in the neighbouring 
valleys of the coast the trees flourish still 
with such luxuriance that the captain of 
a Spanish ship declared that he could smell 
the scent of the blossom when he was twenty 
miles out at sea; and even in Soller itself 
the golden crop is heavy enough in the 
months of November and December to weigh 
down the branches through miles of orange 
and lemon groves. From the port to the 
town, a distance of about two miles, the 
whole way is lined with them, and they 
spread over the slopes of the rather ‘closely 
circling hills. The town of Soller is one of 
the oldest and most picturesque in the island. 
It is too much shut in for health, and it is 
said that people die there of consumption; 
but it is very charming to visit. A stream 
crossed by quaint bridges traverses the heart 
of it, and on either side old houses, 
which are marvels of shape and colour, 
rise in lines of light and beauty, to which 
only a painter. can do justice. The streets 
are quaint and narrow. There are none of 
the beautiful courtsand monuments of Palma, 
but the life of a little town, an industrial, 
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simple, orange-growing and linen-weaving 
little town, has impressed its own colour and 
characteristics upon the place for centuries. 
Balconies hang above the river ; the project- 
ing eaves of the tiled house roofs throw deep 
shadows upon the dazzling house fronts. 
Here and there a branching tree gets its roots 
down by the water-side, and throws up a 
trellis-work of green. The river brawling 
through over the stones doubles everything in 
broken reflections. In its way, the place is 
matchless. In the neighbourhood, besides the 
orange groves, there are wonderful olive 
gardens. Palm trees also dot the country 
with their plumes, and in the gardens 
of the valley farms rose bushes, which 
even in November were covered with 
blossom, grow to an enormous size. From 
Soller the ascent is made of the Puig Major, 
which is the highest mountain point of the 
island. It is 1,498 metres above the sea. 

From this picturesque and always attrac- 
tive coast, the little railway serves to carry 
the conscientious sightseer through the 
central plains of the island, where vines and 
deep meadow grasses completely change the 
aspect of the country. He goes probably to 
Inca, which some people consider, I believe 
wrongly, to have been the first manufactory 
of Majolican pottery. He visits the old 
towns founded by the Romans of Pollenza 
and Alcudia. He penetrates to the com- 
mercial centre of Manacor, upon the eastern 
coast, and if he performs all his duty he 
looks for the birthplace of Hannibal in the 
various points which claim that honour in 
the south part of the island. For Majorca 
has been at various times in the hands of 
both Romans and Carthaginians, and there 
is yet a whole chapter of her history falling 
under that head to be studied. But whether 
he reads his guide-book and follows it to 
that extent or not, there is one thing 
which no one who has the strength should 
fail to do, and that is to visit the caves of 
Drach and Arta, which M. Reclus cites as 
among the finest stalactite caverns of the 
world. 

The Drach (or Dragon) caves have their 
entry near Manacor, and present one series 
after another of halls and corridors and sub- 
terranean lakes, of which it would be 
impossible within a restricted space to give 
anything approaching to an adequate 
description. The water in the lakes is so 
extraordinarily clear that it is almost impos- 
sible at first to see it. It has the trans- 
parency of atmosphere, and the unwary 
explorer may find himself breast high in it 
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before he is aware of its existence. It is, of 
course, most dangerous to venture into the 
labyrinth of caves withouta guide. Harrowing 
stories are told of the hair-breadth escapes 
and desperate straits to which adventurous 
travellers have been reduced in these bowels 
of the earth. No one knows accurately 
their full extent, and even in the company 
of a practised guide there is something so 
overwhelming to the imagination in the 
fantastic shapes which everywhere meet the 
eye, and the unusual conditions of the scene, 
that in combination with the hours of very 
rugged walking in a trying atmosphere 
which the enterprise involves, it is not an 
experience that should be attempted by any 
but strong people. For the strong it is, 
however, to be counted as one of the remark- 
able sights of the world. If only one set 
of caverns is to be visited, the Drach are 
generally considered finer than the caverns 
of Arta. It is probable that they both form 
part really of the same system. 

On the road from Manacor to Arta there are 
some very curious cyclopean remains, of 
which M. Emile Cartailhac gave an interesting 
description in his archeological account of the 
Balearic Isles. He says that amongst them 
are to be found real towns enclosed in forti- 
fications, which are composed of blocks of 
nine cubic metres each in size; that within 
the fortifications are to be found habitations, 
which he minutely describes; and that in 
each collection of habitations there is one 
principal edifice to which more care has 
evidently been given than to the others. 
He also describes round towers, and graves 
or crypts, in which he found human remains. 
The utensils found amongst these dwellings 
were, however, all of bronze, and the dis- 
covery cannot therefore be said to take the 
history of the island back to the stone age. 

For traces of another phase of Majorcan 
history—the time of the Roman occupation— 
it is worth while to visit the north-east end 
of the island. A large, low-lying tract of 
land has been partially reclaimed here from 
the swamps which once surrounded the 
town of Alcudia. In consequence of the 
neglect in the midst of which it has stood 
for centuries, Alcudia keeps, to a great 
extent, the signs of what'it was. It was 
built by the Romans, and Roman remains, 
becoming of course somewhat obscured now 
year by year, lie scattered all around and 





stretch far beyond the massive walls and 
deep moats of a later date which surround the 
town. The delightful force of the southern 
sun has clothed the old walls with luxuriant 
vegetation, and as the scenery of the eastern 
coast is of the boldest description, varied by 
exquisite valleys and bewitching contrasts 
of land and water, a day or two may well be 
spent in exploring this part of the island. 
South of the town of Alcudia there is a fine 
bay of the same name, around which per- 
pendicular walls of rock stand in perpetual 
guard. Coral is fished here, though not in 
very great quantities, and from the sea there 
is an entrance into the series of caverns 
known as the ‘‘ Hermit’s Cave.” 

The caverns of Majorca, marvellous as they 
are, are very imperfectly known to fame. I 
have not been able to find a satisfactory de- 
scription of them in any of the older scientific 
writers that I have been able to consult; 
Elysee Reclus alone does them some justice 
in his famous geography. On the side of a 
hill not far from Alcudia there are remains 
of the early Christians of Majorca in the 
shape of a subterrancous chapel, which was 
once beautifully carved, not with the move- 
able ornaments of later ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, but as seems specially suitable to 
the primitive simplicity of the carvers’ faith 
in the heart of the living rock. I have 
seen something like it in a coptic church 
near Cairo, where in the chill atmosphere of 
lower earth a ledge of rock is shown on 
which the Virgin sat and nursed the Holy 
Child. The chapel must measure about 
thirty feet by fifty. There are remains of 
an altar and the whole, including the steps 
which lead down to it, have been cut out of 
the solid mountain. The legend is that it 
was used as a retreat by persecuted Chris- 
tians hiding themselves from the Moors. 
If so it must be at least a thousand years 
old and may very probably be older still. 

To relate the history of the island, interest- 
ing as it is, would altogether exceed the space 
which I have now at my disposal. It is 
connected, as has been incidentally seen, 
with the bronze workers of a pre-historic 
age, with the Canaanites, Romans, Cartha- 
ginians, Moors, and Spaniards, and has 
thus woven its thread with the web of all 
thatis most stirring in Mediterranean his- 
tory. To study it in some detail might well 
be the pleasant occupation of a Majorean trip. 









































WEAVERS. 
“Put on thy beautiful garments, O Jerusalem.”—Is, lvii. 1. 


OW are those beautiful garments wrought, 
Glistening and bright with many a gem 
Who from the looms of life hath sought 
Festal robes for Jerusalem ? 


Many a weaver’s cunning hand 

Touched the loom in the din and whirr ; 
Messengers from a Royal land 

Fashioned her fair attire for her. 


Sorrow often the shuttle threw, 
Sombre the shades he sadly wove; 

Yet how they blend with the sapphire blue, 
Pity mingles with heavenly love. 


Pain was the weaver oft, and see 
Passion and pain in crimson dyes! 

Trusty Messenger, who but he 
Saints for the glory purifies ? 


Fine twined linen is gleaming there, 
Royal purple in lustrous fold ; 

Peace hath woven her colours fair, 
Joy hath given her finest gold. 


Put on thy beautiful robes of praise! 
Zion, shine in thy fair array. 

Joy is thine through eternal days, 
Sorrow and sighing shall flee away ! 


CLARA THWAITES. 
































‘*¢A weaver’s cunning hand.” 
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THE STORY OF A STONE, TOLD BY ITSELF. 
By E. R. CROOM. 


I WONDER now why you boys and girls 
always look down upon stones? Of 
course, I don’t mean that to be taken liter- 
ally, for you can scarcely help looking down 
when you are walking over us; but I mean 
it in the sense of despising us. You 
think we have no feelings, I suppose ; and I 
know you often speak of some one you don’t 
like as being “as hard as a stone’’; of 
another as having “as little feeling as a 
stone.” Now, I beg to differ from you 
entirely, my young friends. We have got 
hearts and feelings too, just as well as you, 
only you have not enough insight to find 
them out. 


| 





only undutiful children in this world—eh, 
my young friends? [I little thought I was 
going to be parted from my dear old mother 
so soon, or I should have been kinder to her 
than I was. Some of you, I daresay, will 
find yourselves saying the same thing one 
of these days. On a certain afternoon, 
while I was grumbling away to myself and 
to her about my ambitions in life, and 
chattering about the great things I would 
do if I could only get a lift and a fair 
chance, we were startled by a banging 
and crashing all round, which made 
us wonder what was going to happen next. 


For instance, look how our faces | Suddenly something sharp was driven in 


brighten up after a shower of refreshing rain! | between my poor mothér and me, and with- 
Then when the sun comes out, why we laugh | out time even for a last good-bye, I was 
right up at him, in spite of the mud all | flung high up in the air, never stopping till 


around us. 


When we feel him drying our | I fell down on the pavement with such a 


faces after our bath, and his warm, kindly | rattle that I made sure I had not another 
kisses, we know that he loves us, in spite of | minute to live. By-and-bye, when I had 
our lowly station on earth—which is more | recovered my breath, I looked round to see 


than we can say of you young gentlemen, 
when you go tramp, tramp over us with 





| 


what had become of my mother. Will you 
believe it? There the old lady sat just as 


heavy boots, laughing and shouting, utterly | comfortable to look at as when I was beside 


regardless of bumping 


heads so that they ache for long hours after- | 


wards. Little girls we don’t mind so 
much, bless them! They generally tread 
lightly and daintily enough, and we try, 
rough old things though we be, to respond 
to the pit-a-pat of their tiny toes with a 
heart-beat in return, making their steps 
rebound as if they hardly touched us 
at all. Generally we are happy enough 
where we lie; partly, I suppose, because as 
our sharp corners get rubbed off we have to 
take things as they come, hoping for nothing 
and fearing nothing. You see, when we 
are all pretty level one with another, the big 
wheels and the heavy feet don’t hurt us so 
much as when we are stuck up and alone. 
Well, such was my lot in life for some 
time after I had finished my education— 
which means the rubbing down and polishing 
up supposed to be needful to the life of a 
well-bred young causeway stone. I must 
confess that my dear old mother got many 
more thumps than I did, for, you see, being 
smaller than her, and by dint of keeping 
well wedged in beside her, as I am ashamed 
to own I often did, the poor old lady caught 
all the cart-wheels right on to the top of 
her head, whilst I escaped almost unhurt. 
So much for filial affection. Ah, well! I 
believe stones are not by any means the 





our poor, bare | her. The labourer’s pick, which was hunting 


for a buried gas-pipe, had never injured her, 
though it had nearly finished me by knock- 
ing me to pieces. So my poor old mother 
sat safe and sound, and I saw her smiling 
away at me, as if to say : ‘* Never mind, my 
boy, we are not so far apart after all; you 
cheer up and make the best of it.” Then I 
felt my heart lighten when I saw that she 
was all right. Somehow I didn’t feel so 
lonely. Though parted, we could at all 
events see each other, and that was surely 
something to be thankful for. 

Days passed before I managed to feel 
anything like at home in my new quarters. 
The paving stones were such big swells they 
had nothing to say to me, poor little 
roadside pebble that I was, and I felt 
dreadfully lonely sometimes; so I shrank 
back close to the railings of a big house 
which stood by, and not even the bright 
warm smiles of my true old friend, the 
sun, could lure me from my corner where 
I sat and suiked all day long. I thought 
I was the most miserable and neglected 
little stone in all the world; I kept asking 
myself, without however getting any answer, 
of what use was1? It never entered into 
my stupid young head for some time that to 
be of use in this world we must make ourselves 
useful. Ah, well! thought I, it’s no good 
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grumbling here all day. I must do something 
before I’m trodden down for ever, so the very 
first opportunity which turns up I'll do it. 
For some days past, in fact, ever since I had 
taken up my residence among the high class 
paving stones, as I had been taught to con- 
sider those on the pavement, I had noticed 
a little boy come every morning early with 
an old broom in his hand. After sweeping the 
crossing over and over again he always 
came and leaned against a lamp-post just 
in front of me. I watched him day by day, 
at first from curiosity, as I wondered how 
he kept himself alive. All day long he 
stood there with nothing to eat, save an 
old crust he sometimes had in his pocket. 
Gradually my interest in him warmed into 
sympathy. I felt that he was poorer even 
than I was, for had I not my dear old 
mother over the way there—bless her 
honest, rugged face !—to look at when I felt 
lonesome? whereas he, poor boy, had 
nothing. One day, when things seemed to 
have gone worse than usual with my little 
crossing sweeper, I saw him run up to 
sweep the pavement in front of the big 
house, whose railings had sheltered me 
ever since my arrival, just as a carriage, 
drawn by a pair of prancing horses, with 
coats which shone like satin, drove up to the 
door. Presently a lady and a little boy 
stepped out of the carriage. Very grand 
and beautiful they looked, dressed in their 
fine clothes, altogether, I need hardly say, 
different from my poor mud-bespattered 
friend, who stood by staring at them with all 
his might, quite lost in admiration no doubt. 
The little crossing sweeper was very 
ragged and dirty to be sure, and the lady 
evidently thought so, for as she passed 
she involuntarily drew her dress more closely 
round her as if she feared to touch him. 
Stone though I was, I felt my heart burn 
with anger at so much pride, and I would 
have given worlds, if I had had them, I do 
believe, if I could have raised my voice and 
cried ‘‘Shame!’’ when Isaw the child throw 
away his broom and sit down just where he 
was, crying as if his heart would break. 
Poor little fellow, he had not tasted food, 
you see, all that day, and I daresay was 
faint-hearted for want of it. 

I lay helplessly staring up at the big house, 
raging away to myself and wondering what 
could be done to help my friend, when I saw a 
small face at one of the windows ; wondrously 
fair and tender it was too, almost like an 
angel’s, I thought, as I watched it, and 
recognised the little boy who had been with 





the grand lady in the carriage. He was 
looking at my small friend, still sitting 
rumpled up in a heap on the pavement, 
his broom lying neglected where he had 
thrown it. Suddenly the cherub’s face 
disappeared from the window, and presently 
appeared at the street door. He trot- 
ted down the front steps bareheaded, and, 
running up to the little lad, he said, 
‘‘Oh! JI am so sorry, mother didn’t mean to 
vex you. She’s angry at me when I get 
dirty too.”’ Suddenly a bright idea seemed 
to strike him, and, diving his tiny hand 
into his pocket, he drew out a real shining 
sixpence. ‘It’s all I’ve got,’ he went on 
excitedly; ‘‘ you go and buy some toffee; it’s 
good forcrying, I know, foritalwaysstops me.” 
Then away he sped up the steps and into the 
house, leaving the little crossing-sweeper look- 
ing at the bright bit of silver in his hand per- 
fectly bewildered. ‘‘ A whole sixpence, and all 
for me,’ he muttered to himself. ‘If he 
ain’t a game ’un, I don’t know a crossing from 
a gutter, that’s all. He didn’t mind my 
rags and dirty hands, bless him! as his 
mother did. But I shan’t make him ashamed 
o’ me agin,” he added reflectively; and 
gathering himself up he shouldered the old 
broom and trotted off, holding his treasure 
tight in his hand, as if he feared it would 
melt away. Well, after he had gone, I fell 
to ruminating. Do you know what that big 
word means? No, 1 don’t believe you do. 
I'll tell you what I mean by it. It’s this. 
I begin to think in a small way, as it were ; 
then the first idea makes me think of some- 
thing else, then that leads to something else 
again, and so on; my thoughts are for all 
the world like a man on a ladder, and up I 
go till I get right to the top—of the ideas, 
I mean—when down they all tumble in a 
muddle. Generally, though, I can keep one 
thought at least from among them all clear in 
my head, and the one with which I went to 
sleep that night was that my opportunity 
to do something had come at last, and I 
must help my little beggar friend somehow. 

Next morning I was up betimes, ready for 
anything from pitch and toss to— Ugh! 
I shiver yet when I think how nearly I made 
the finish of the old saying come true. Oh! 
what a long morning that seemed; I 
thought it would never pass. No word of 
my little friend either—what was the 
meaning of it? I couldn’t make up my mind 
what was keeping him, till at last he 
appeared, and there was the cause of his 
delay in his face. Why, it shone like a 
new pot-lid, and his hands too; they were 
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as clean as if they had never touched a 
broom; nor had his clothes been for- 
gotten either. Evidently a brave attempt 
had been made to draw the worst of the 
rents together, and really my young friend 
looked quite respectable. To be sure, it 
had taken one night’s sleep from the weary, 
patient mother in his wretched home, who 
had to sit and sew and patch for him. But 
hadn’t he brought home a real silver six- 
pence to her, the first'she had seen, poor 
thing, for many a day; and hadn’t her boy 
told her how kind the beautiful child had 
been to him, in spite of his dirt and rags? 
So she patched and mended with many a 
kindly, loving thought in her heart, of which 
the grand lady might have been proud had 
she felt them herself. Well, well! all the 
time I’ve been talking here, my boy has 
been sweeping away'with all his might at 
the crossing, until he had made it look 
almost as nice as himself. 

It had been drizzling with rain nearly all 
night, and the pavements were slippery and 
dangerous in consequence. After having 
finished the crossing to his ’satisfaction, the 
little sweeper attacked the footpath. Just 
as he had got in front of the big house I 
could see the carriage dash up as usual to 
take the little boy and his mother for their 
forenoon drive. Suddenly a mad thought 
struck me. Now for my opportunity! 
Suppose I could make the rich boy tumble 
and my poor boy pick him up. It might, 
perhaps, make the lady like him, thought 
I; and he’s got a clean face too to-day, 
and—and away went my thoughts up the 
ladder of my ideas, and down again, as 
usual. 

The door opened. I saw the fine lady 
and her boy come out, he leading the way. 
Now’s the time, thought I, asI rolled out 
from my corner, right under his feet. Poor 
little fellow! down he went as I tripped 
him, the mud making him slip all the more 
readily ; but, to my horror, he fell forward, 
right against the carriage wheel, instead 
of backward, as I expected he would. 
Whether the horses had got a start with the 
scream the poor lady gave when she saw 
what had happened, orwhether the coachman 
had jerked the reins in his fright, I can’t tell. 
All that I know is that one of the horses 
gave a plunge, and the next minute I could 
see the little figure in the fine gay ‘clothes, 
crushed in the mud between the carriage- 
wheel and the kerbstone, and my plucky little 
crossing-sweeper hanging by both hands to 
the horses’ bits. There he hung till the 





little one was lifted away from the wheel in 
safety. Then the brave boy dropped, and 
luckily for him he rolled on to the pavement, 
or the horses would have trod on him. 
I could see how white his poor face was. 
Slowly he sank down as if asleep, and 
presently some one in the crowd which had 
gathered round said he had fainted. The 
lady herself came out and got him gently 
lifted into her house, and the door was shut ; 
I was left in the gutter, where I deserved 
to be after all the mischief I had done. 
‘There now,” I thought, ‘“‘ a pretty peck of 
troubles I’ve got everybody into; a nice 
morning’s work truly. Killed my two 
friends for all I know, and broken two 
mothers’ hearts into the bargain.”’ I now 
looked across at my own dear old mother, and 
felt that I was the wickedest little stone that 
had ever been made, for I saw that she was 
frowning at me in the most terrible manner 
possible. I was thankful for once that we 
were parted by ever so little, for had I been 
near her I would have caught it. Caught 
what? did you say—well, something that 
would have made me choose the softest bit 
of mud I could find to lie upon. 

Wonders were never to cease that day. I 
saw the doctor drive up in a little while, and 
after remaining for what seemed to me an age 
in the big house, he came out accompanied by 
the lady mother. She was weeping, I could 
see, as they stepped into his carriage, and 
drove away with him. Oh! how long and 
weary that day was to me. I don’t know 
how you boys'and girls feel when you are 
wicked ; but I know when I see my mother 
look like that, I feel as if I could roll into 
the nearest ditch of water and drown myself. 
Ah, that dismal day! I thought it would 
never end; I looked up at the sky, over at 
the houses opposite, then at the people 
passing. But it was of no use whatever, I 
always caught myself peeping at the grim, 
stern face of my mother opposite, until I felt 
so miserable that I would have liked to bury 
my head in the mud and never be seen again. 
However, I began to feel cheerier when I saw 
the doctor’s carriage returning. What 
could be going to happen next, thought I? 
Three people in it this time too. Who can 
the third one be, I asked myself? But I 
guessed pretty truly when I saw the poorly 
clad woman, who could scarcely control her 
anxiety as she ran up the steps into the 
house. Ofcourse that was my boy’s mother. 
Ah! mothers may be grand or hamble, rich 
or poor, but they are mothers all the same. 
The great lady’s pride had been swept away, 
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in the hour of agony she passed beside that 
little silent figure lying so still upon his bed. 
What would the doctor say? Will her 
darling be spared or taken away? The 
verdict came at last; her boy, she was told, 
would live, though he could never be the same 
again. His leg had been crushed against 
the cruel carriage wheel, and the doctor said 
he must be lame for life. 

As to the other poor boy, what of him ? 
The brave little hero who had risked his life 
for the sake of the kind word and sympathy 
he had received the day before. He, too, the 
doctor said would live; though his system, 
already weakened by want and privation, had 
received a terrible shock. His mother is all he 
moans for when, after a time, he regains 
consciousness. That was why the fine lady 
and the doctor drove off for the poor shabbily- 
clad, tearful woman, as I have told you; and 
how it has come about that she is now in the 


big house holding her child close to her 

heart. 
| Surely angels or good fairies were busy 
| that night, weaving a golden bridge of sym- 
| pathy between rich and poor fit for angels’ 
| feet to tread on; for as those two mothers 
knelt together beside their bruised and 
suffering little ones, so miraculously preserved 
to them, they promised, like Naomi and 
Ruth in sweet old Bible story, never to part 
again; nordid they. As the boys were the 
only children in either family they grew up 
together—the poorer but stronger lad always 
watching over and serving the patient little 
cripple, while the mothers remained faithful 
friends tothe end. They fulfilled their lives 
each in their appointed way, ever cheered 
and strengthened by mutual help and 
sympathy. The wise men of old were surely 
wiser than they knew when they used to say 
that after all Love was the only true leveller. 








LABOUR AND LOVE. 


By C. T. CARISBROOKE., 


‘ae glowing azure 


of the sky is spread 


In peaceful benediction on thy head ; 
O happy peasant! Whither goest thou ? 
Love in thine eyes and calm upon thy brow. 


The prairie grasses at thy footsteps bend, 
The fragrant clover with the daisies blend, 
The viewless minstrels of the summer air 
Proclaim that life is glad and earth is fair. 


Serene content still lingers in our vales, 
And happy peasants yet their lowly tales 
Of love and labour each to other tells, 
Amid the silence of our breezy hills. 


And thou art hastening on, thy loved to meet, 
And eyes will beam on thee in welcome sweet ; 
Thy kindly voice all troublous thoughts will heal, 
While busy hands prepare the evening meal. 


Labour and love in Eden were entwined,— 

A benediction for all human kind. 

Through storm and tempest, or in summer’s reign, 
“T love,” “I serve,” and Paradise regain ! 
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GENEROSITY. 
SHORT SUNDAY EVENING TALKS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By THE REV. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Father, lead me day by day.” 
Lesson ; John vi. 1—14. 
Text: ‘‘ He giveth liberally.” 


id there is one thing which a child 

naturally loves more than another in 
the people it sees and knows around it, it is 
generous giving. Before a baby can talk or 
walk, while it is not even able to think, it 
knows the feel of a generous-hearted mother, 
and loves free flowing food upon its mother’s 
breast. Its tiny miseries of hunger and 
thirst are all removed in her two kindly 
folding arms. Its first experience of life is 
an ample supply of milk and sweet love, 
‘without money and without price.” In 
the mothers of the world those grand long- 
ings of the Divine heart, ‘‘ Ho, everyone that 
thirsteth, come ye to the waters!” are made 
flesh and dwell amongst us. Whatever 
flows freely, and, above all, what does so for 
love, images the generosity of God. There 
is no more beautiful thought in the Bible 
than that ‘“‘ As one whom his mother com- 
forteth, so will I comfort thee.’’ Mothers’ 
babies are all ‘‘ comforted,’’ because they are 
so young, and needy, and weak. 

And just what mothers are accustomed to 
do for their children, God is accustomed to 
do for His world. Mothers give, only give ; 
they want no pay but what they get from 
saving their little treasures from miseries 
and pains, and making them comfortable, 
and contented, and happy. They give 
liberally. They don’t ‘upbraid” their 
baby for hunger, for weakness, for want. 
They are willing servants of their babies ; 
slaves of them, day and night; finding their 
own joy and life in baby’s joy and life; 
straining their hearts outin baby’s sickness, 
watching, and tending, and walking about 
with it in aching arms on the floor of the 
room, hushing everybody’s voice and foot- 
steps in the house ; growing pale and thin of 
sleeplessness, yet never leaving it till the 
sickness goes and health and appetite return, 
and never, never upbraiding it for the anxiety, 
and miseries, and heartache it has given 
them. Babies are all born to that liberal, 
exhaustless heritage—a mother’s generous 
love. 

If men had not been born to parents who 





laboured for them—fathers at the bench and 
in the office all day, mothers in the nursery 
and kitchen all day, and, if need be, all 
night—it would have been no use writing a 
Bible. The Bible, so far as it speaks about 
God, would have been a weary lot of ‘ words 
without knowledge,” without the possibility 
of our even knowing what they all mean. 

Perhaps you have been to the photo- 
grapher and have had what is called a 
photograph taken, a brown picture on paper, 
which showed what you were like. ‘ That 
is me,”’ you say, when in turning over the 
pages of your family album a visitor comes 
to it. You were made to stand up opposite 
the box with the glasses in it. Then the 
man covered his head with a cloth and 
looked through it at you. ‘ Now, keep just 
so,” he said, and then dropped a slide with 
a glass in it all ready to take a picture of 
just what he had seen, you standing just so. 
And then, because there was light about and 
because the glass he had put in was prepared 
to receive it, your picture was struck on 
to it. 

Now substitute for that prepared glass in 
that box (what the photographer calls the 
sensitive plate) a heart prepared by ac- 
quaintance with the generous ways of a 
mother’s love, and substitute for yourself 
standing before it to be taken the Bible 
figure of the great God, and you have got a 
notion of how God puts the image of Himself 
on the minds of men. Our mother’s arms 
are the solution in which He dips us all, 
and the teaching of His word is the image 
He sets up before us. And when He is 
taken and you are turning over the pictures 
in your album of the heart, He says, as the 
‘‘mothers’ comforting’? page turns up: 
‘‘ There, that is me.” 

True mothers to their babies and God to 
His creatures are always fair, generous, and 
patient, and give liberally, without grudging 
or upbraiding. 

See how wide and true this is. ‘ The 
heavens are the Lord’s, but the earth hath 
He given to the children of men.” ‘‘ God 
so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
Him should have everlasting life.’’ ‘The 
gift of God is eternal life.” 

So long as we live with our parents every- 
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thing is given tous. So soon as we leave 
them what we need we have to buy. The 
shopkeeper does not care for us as our parent 
does. He has his own little folks to think 
of, and must get money and fair prices to 
provide for them. But the Bible never tells 
us that God is like a shopkeeper. And 
why not? Because He is like ‘‘as a father”’ 
and ‘‘a mother.” Heaven’s ways with 
all it has ate home ways, and we are its 
children. 

But before we have done with this lovely 
thought, we must remember that God, 
though generous and liberal as true and 
noble parents are, is wiser and stronger 
than they. It can be no discredit to 
parents to say so. Compared with God, the 
oldest and wisest of them was only “ born 
yesterday and knows nothing.” Many a 
want our parents yield to. ‘‘ Well,” they 
say, when their child is ready to cry for 
something they are half afraid to give it, fear- 
ing harm to it, ‘‘ you may have it.’’ And 
the child is upset by it and has a headache, 
or goes to bed and is ill and has to have a 
doctor. 


SECOND EVENING, 
Opening Hymn: “ Above the clear blue sky.” 
Lesson: Luke xv. 1—7. 
Text: ‘‘Thou shalt not.” 


Now let us think about generosity which 
is too deep and wise for little minds to see ; 
which thwarts their wishes and gives them 
pain. True generosity is bound at times to 
seem stern, and hard, and cruel; yet it is 
never kinder than then. 

Almost everybody in Europe, I should 
think, heard of the recent illness of the 
little King of Spain. Never did the fate 
of a crowned head excite such deep, wide, 
human interest as did that little six- 
year old boy-king of Spain. While ill 
for those long, anxious weeks in his little 
bed, mother and nurse and doctor watched 
and laboured by his side. It was a relief 
to countless strained hearts to hear the 
news : — improving — still better —out of 
danger— well. And to none, not even 
to them all taken together, was the happy 
news so relieving and delightful as to 
the little man’s mother. Yet was it by 
what that very mother in her kindness had 
permitted that little man to have that all 
this illness, and danger, and anxiety had 
come about. Her child had over-persuaded 
her. 

On the little boy’s birthday, I think it 
was (so, at least, I have been told), his 





court friends sent him heaps of bon-bons, 
all in the fairest, costliest boxes, in every 
colour of the rainbow and every device of 
art; heaps of them. The sweetmeat shops 
of Spain had been ransacked for a child’s 
pleasure-present. North and south, east 
and west, from the blue sea to the inland 
mountains, they sent him the best they 
could get, because they loved him as both 
king and child. 

When his presents came they were spread 
out and he was shown them, and, childlike, 
he wanted them all. The king was young. 
The sight was a paradise. His wish was 
impossible. ‘‘ No,” said his mother; ‘ only 
one from each box. Only one.” That was 
his royal want’s allowance, spread over 
several days. And the rest of the fine sweets 
were put by to be given away. But the little 
fellow had not gone half way through his 
delights before he turned pale, became 
feverish and sick, and he had to be put to 
bed, in which he tasted nothing but physic 
and a little milk for many days, and tossed 
in pain and struggled with death, many 
times to all appearance being almost motion- 
less and dead. 

Light went from the bright little eyes, 


‘| colour and flesh left his dear round cheeks. 


For happy playfulness and merry child 
laughter came tossings, and moans, and 
delirious screams. Everybody did every- 
thing they knew. His mother bathed him 
with kisses and tears. His doctor turned 
over every thought and knowledge in his 
mind. They cooled his brow, they moistened 
his lips, they sponged his tiny hands. They 
prayed to God. Nightand day, mother and 
nurse and doctor never left him, whilst he 
moaned and tossed and cried out. Hap- 
pily he was a strong and much enduring 
child; and, because he had a mother of con- 
querless love, death at length was beaten ; 
sickness gradually went away, colour re- 
turned to his little cheeks, light to his dim 
eyes, and strength to his limbs! He could 
move his hand again! He smiled! He 
feebly murmured, ‘‘ Mother, I do love you.” 

How freely had that mother given herself, 
her ease, her food, her sleep, her health for 
her sick little man! How did she travail 
again till health returned to him. How, in 
those feeble smiles he gave her, and pretty, 
simple words he spoke to her on once again 
recognizing her, was that travail of her soul 
satisfied. Yet with regret she had learnt 
that her own leniency to him and his little 
foolish will had been the cause of it all. The 
fine colours of the sweetmeats had been pro- 
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duced by tiny uses of poisons! She had not 
known then, or on no account should her 
darling have had so much of his way; she 
knew it now. He had taken the finest of the 
colours, and too many of them. 

Perhaps you don’t think it ‘‘ generous” 
to forbid. It may not be always so. But 
wise generosity—generosity which is neither 
ignorant nor lazy—must at times forbid. 
Selfishness may forbid; but when God 
forbids that is not, cannot be selfishness. 
It is One who giveth liberally that forbids— 
Who is giving now, giving the benefit of His 
wisdom to us. 

It is far harder for generosity to say, ‘‘ No, 
you must not,” than to say, ‘“‘ Yes, you 
may.” And the kindnesses that are the 
hardest to do are the truest kindnesses. 
Could that royal mother have known what 
her darling’s wants would bring on him, no 
matter what his little mind had thought of 
her, she would rather have thrown all the 
sweetmeats on to the back of the fire than 
have given them to him. Unhappily, she 
did not know till the little darling’s life was 
almost gone; then she knew. But those 
poison grains did not care for her ignorance ; 
they worked without remorse and without 
failure, and the little man was nearly killed. 
Happily, there was not quite enough to kill. 

Now, all the evils of the world, great and 
small, every one of them, come from men’s 
denying the generosity of God’s ‘ No.” 
His “Yes”; that sounds generous. But 
His ‘* No, you shall not,” that sounds mean 
and harsh. §o people feel. 

Foolish man! Foolish boy! Foolish 
woman! Foolish girl! Foolish everybody 
that dislikes the kindness which denies! Not 
one misery, not one tear of all the world has 
contained would ever have been in it had we 
all kept God’s commandments and left 
undone all He forbade. 

Let the little story of that Spanish child- 
king whisper to your hearts these sweetly 
true words : 

‘*O Lord, how happy should we be 
If we could cast our care on Thee, 
If we from self could rest ; 
And feel at heart that one above, 
In perfect wisdom, perfect love, 
Is working for the best.” 

The gifts of mothers are often with repen- 
tance, the gifts of God never, because God 
though generous is never lenient. 


** He is too wise to err, 
Too good to be unkind.” 


So, when His word is ‘‘ Thou shalt not,”’ 


it is wisdom and goodness which speaks it. 





We were ‘born yesterday” and .know 
nothing. He is from everlasting and knows 
all things. He has seen the ends of all 
sorts of conduct, and for love of us He will 
not, He cannot, let us do ourselves harm. 

So to know the will of God and to do it, 
however little we may like the look of it, is 
the best and wisest thing we can do. All 
else is foolish. Trust in ourselves and our 
wishes, we may regret. There’s poison and 
misery in it. Trust in God and in His 
wishes, we shall never regret. There is no 
poison or misery in that. The generosity of 
God is ‘‘ without repentance,” either His or 
ours. So gladly and always ‘“ Commit thy 
way to the Lord, trust also in Him and He 
shall bring it to pass.” 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn : ‘‘ The God of love my shepherd is.” 
Lesson : Luke x. 21—24. 
Text: ‘‘The good shepherd giveth.” 


Money would not be much good to sheep. 
The shepherd might have a little of it, or 
might have none, as a shepherd he could give 
no money to sheep; neither could he give 
them grass. Hehasnone. The plains give 
grass, watered by rains and warmed by the 
sun, grass grows out of the earth ; and it is 
God who makes it grow, not the shepherd. 
The shepherd could not give his coat to the 
sheep, for they could not take it. It would 
be neither food nor clothing for them. 
Generally the shepherd of whom my text 
was spoken, ‘‘the good shepherd giveth,” 
the shepherd of the land in which He who 
said it lived, had really his coat from the 
sheep, a rough, tanned, skin coat, taken from 
one of his flock which a bear or a wolf had 
killed before he had time to get up to the 
beast and to stop it in its murder. None of 
the property the shepherd had could he give 
to the sheep of his care. But though he 
had little property, and that was of no use 
to them, only to him, he had what was 
precious to them, what they could not do 
without if they were to be kept in comfort 
and safety and life—he had himself. He 
could give them that, and that he did give 
them, fully, freely, and for always. 

His life was quite given up to them and 
their welfare. From his youth to his old 
age, wandering about north, south, east, 
and west, from city to wilderness, in sum- 
mer heat and winter cold, night and day, 
he just lived for them. He was a “ good 
shepherd ’’ who did that: He gave his life. 

It was a very commonplace thing to do; 
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but for all that, and on that very account, it 
was just the best picture we can have of the 
everlasting gift of God. His gift is of Him- 
self, to think everywhere, and always, of our 
needs and our good. And Jesus being like 
God, just as everybody else must do who is 
at all like Him, ‘“‘ Gave Himself.” 

We need many, many pictures to help us 
to become acquainted with the great heart 
of Jesus. . Mothers and fathers we need 
because they love so intensely; but then 
we grow up and leave them, and go to 
live in other houses and towns, and find 
other lives which come to be to us more 
than father or mother, and men are taught 
by their hearts and by the word of God to 
forsake them and cleave to their wives. 
Husbands too are needed to teach the divine 
goodness of Jesus’ heart, because they take 
all the wants and pains and weaknesses of 
their wives and work for them, provide for 
them, and are somebody to lean on, and are 
so until death comes—and they can be it no 
more. God is imaged in a noble husband. 

But then, beautiful as all this is, and it is 
very beautiful, it is not enough to tell us 
what are the glorious fulness and faithful- 
ness of God’s love. Husbands only love one. 
Fathers and mothers only as many as you 
can count on your fingers. Weneed to know 
the extent as well as the depth and intensity 
of God’s love. Is it wide? Does it take in 
all? Can there be too many for it? Then 
comes in the famous picture of the biggest 
lover in the world those folks gathered round 
Jesus knew, the Good Shepherd with his 
thousand sheep, knowing them all by their 
names. Inferior to the father, the mother, 
the husband, in the personal strength and 
noble intensity and ministries of his love, 
he beats them in the sweep of it. Look at 
his flocks. He knows each of all its many. 
He calls them by their names. They know 
and like his voice. The voice of a stranger 
they will not hear, but at his, they give 
up their nibbling of grass and turn and 
follow him whithersoever he goes. 

Last Sunday I was speaking to you about 
a book we call an album. The Bible which 
God has put upon our tables is such a book. 
Take out all the portraits in your portrait- 
album and put in a picture of a patient 
father like Job, a loving one like David, a 
long-suffering and merciful one like that in 
the prodigal’s parable ; a mother like Rachel 
weeping for her children and will not be 
comforted for they are not, and the 
mother of little Samuel, and the mother of 
the little boy in the harvest field who said, 
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‘‘O my head! ”’ and like Salome, the mother 
of James and John, and a grandmother like 
Lois, the grandmother of Timothy; put in 
a king like Hezekiah, and a patriot like 
Isaiah, and a servant of men like Paul, and 
a shepherd like the Good Shepherd of Jesus, 
old perhaps, and bent, and lame, and feeble, 
but at his shepherding still, making up for 
his want of youth by his long and grand 
experience and his acquired skill, and you 
have a good, very good album of the Bible 
from which you might learn some of the 
beauty and glory of the mighty God. 

Never must you put in it Dives at his 
feasting. You might let in the beggar at 
his gate, poorly and miserably clad and 
hungry; but you must by no means leave 
out the brave shepherd, wending his slow 
and weary way with his sheep great with 
young; making his back ache with two 
little tired lambs he has picked up and folded 
in his arms, through the grass with his 
panting flock of water-seekers. You must 
not leave that man out, because he “ gives his 
life,” does it with overflowing generosity, not 
caring to keep his skin whole, or to make 
sure of his life, so long as he keeps whole the 
skins of his sheep and spares their lives. 

Nobody better images the life that Jesus 
lived. What his sheep were to the shepherd, 
that everybody in the land where He lived 
was to Jesus. He lived in Palestine, but 
that was not flock enough for Him to 
give His life for. ‘‘ Other sheep have I; them 
also must I bring.” His flock was the 
world. To Him it was one fold, and He was 
its one Shepherd. 

For thirty-two years Jesus gave His life to 
men. And what a lovely giving it was— 
giving love; giving health; giving sound 
minds ; giving sight ; giving hearing ; giving 
knowledge ; giving comfort ; giving guidance. 
He looked on each life about Him, spoke to 
it, blessed it. Men paused and wondered 
and turned aside to look at Him. Fisher- 
men gave up their fishing and plodded 
slowly through the dust to behold His glory. 
They gave up all and did not feel it to be 
giving up. Women joyously tramped the 
country to mend His clothing and see that 
He had food. Little children—nothing in 
their towns, less than nothing in their land— 
stole from their house and followed Him all 
the way into desert places. Babes were in 
heaven upon His knee, beholding His kindly, 
wonderful face. They liked sweets ; He gave 
them none. ‘Toy carts and copper coins; of 
these He had none. Yet not the most lavish 
giver of things compared with Him who 
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gave them His life. Sweet, and silent, and 
gentle as sunshine, it went right into their 
life and blessed it. Boys in their teens joy- 
ously sang of Him. One text among the 
thousands they had to commit to memory at 
school, for which they gave their school- 
master no thanks when he taught it them, 
came to their glowing lips, and they, knowing 
nothing higher to shout, shouted in delight, 
* Blessed is He that cometh in the name of 
the Lord ! ”’ 

Quietly and silently, the poor and simple 
of the whole country came to love Him. He 
became their Master; yet He did for them 
nothing, or next to nothing, but shed around 
Him and into them His lovely and loveable 
life. Ceaselessly from sunrise to sunset, 
through summer and winter, in the house 
and in the field, in the synagogue, and by the 
sea, and on the slopes of the green moun- 
tains, He moved about amongst them as a 
shepherd amongst his sheep, and gave them 
His life: His mind, His heart, His words, 
His looks, His all. And one of them, one 
who had left his ship, and nets, and trade 
to go with Him through the last years of it 
all, said, as he spoke to the rest: ‘“‘ All we 
have received of His fulness.” 

All grandeurs of heart can only picture 
Him, as the little candle flame spreading its 
light in the house pictures as best it may 
the light of the risen sun. Both give of 
their ‘‘ fulness.” And so may we all give 
of ours. His shone in His face; the truth 
and compassion of His mere look gave 
knowledge of the glory of God. So in our 
dim way may we all give, if we cultivate 
large, liberal, loving hearts to all men, 
giving them ourselves, as the flowers their 
soul of sweetness and the sun its soul of light. 

What I want you to do is to get into 
that album of portraits of what is good and 
divine. Your life, like that of Jesus, consists 
of mind and heart, words and looks. You 
have nothing more than these, or next to 
nothing ; but give them to others. Be kind. 
Brim over with love, and go about as Jesus 
did, and as every child of God may go— 
giving your life. Inve not for yourself and 
your own blessedness; live for others 
and others’ blessedness. There are under- 
shepherds as. well as shepherds in the 
Kingdom of God; and children may be 
such, may it be in nursery and school, in 
playground and shop, anywhere in the 
world. Let your little circle of companions 
and acquaintances be your sheep, as the 
people of the world, all, are the sheep of 
Jesus. 





FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Lord, I would own Thy tesider care.’ 
Lesson: Luke vii. 86—-50. 
Text: “ Despised and rejected of men.” 

Wuen I spoke to you of the giving of the 
life of Jesus, and told you how He baptised 
people with it, and fed them with it, and 
filled, and changed, and ennobled them with 
it—men, women, and children—TI did not tell 
you of one class of people to whom He gave 
His life—which is, after all, the class most 
important for us all to think about if we 
would be hopeful and strong and good. 

There were too kinds of these people. 
One of them was called the Pharisee, the 
other the sinner. The Pharisees were hard, 
austere, proud, and self-sufficient. Tothem 
He gave His life, but they never received it. 
It was not merely nothing to them, they did 
not like the look of it--they hated it. Thev 
called it ugly and devilish, and went about 
to kill Him for living it. They tried to get 
Him into trouble with the police; they tried 
to get a mob to mob Him; they hired liars to 
lie against Him; they bribed one of His fol- 
lowers to betray Him; they drove a judge to 
condemn Him; they rejoiced to see the 
executioner hang Him on the cross-wise 
gallows on Calvary. As heaven counts bad, 
these were the worst people in Palestine. 

Yet were they neither drunkards nor 
atheists. Their life was lived much in the 
temple saying prayers, and in the synagogue 
hearing sermons. They were what were 
counted the pious people of the land. But 


it was the piety of a hideous god: a lover of 


sacrifices and attitudes, a tyrant and hater 
of the people; a lover of priests and rabbis, 
and choristers, and of trumpeting and tithes 
rather than kindness and brotherliness and 
mercy; who got all he could, even from 
the widow’s house; taxed mothers when they 
had babies, and demanded shekels when 
he forgave transgressions, and left sinners 
whom they did not like to die, breaking 
their hearts, outcasts on the cold stones, or 
lurking about, banished without the walls of 
the city. When the son of God came, the 
true, the only, the express image of God, 
they did not like Him, and would not have 
Him. Yet for all that, and just as much as 
to those that drink Him in in love of His 
loveliness, He gave His life to them, poured 
it out upon them; lived doing it, died doing 
it on the cross they got Him nailed to. 
When they reviled Him, He reviled not 
again; when they cursed Him, He blessed 
them; when they struck Him in the face 
with their hands, He pitied them; when 
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they wagged their heads at Him, which they 
did even when He was dying, He prayed for 
them. They despised and rejected Him, fed 
Him with sorrow, and baptised Him with 
grief. He wore His heart out for their 
good, and cried to God with His last breath 
for their forgiveness. 

Why so? Why did He not return evil 
for evil? He could have laid them by their 
heels on the stones of their streets or their 
court house, on the hill they crucified Him 
on. Why did He not? As He said,‘‘I came 
not to destroy men’s lives, but to save them,”’ 
and even these men who hated and des- 
troyed Him. He would love, must love 
and save. He was a Son of God and all 
men were God’s children. That is the 
meaning of the dead man on the cross-bar 
of wood on the Jewish Calvary. He gave 
His life most fully, most wonderfully, most 
gloriously, where the gift was not accepted, 
and the giver was hated and denied. 

For Himself He did not complain. He 
gave Himself calmly, and strongly, and 
quietly, and as a tulip giving up the life in 
it, with no other reason than it is full of 
it and must be relieved. So the soul of 
Jesus to its depths and very last glory was 
given up on Calvary. The flower daily and 
hourly grows upwards and outwards till it 
is finished. So Jesus gave upwards and 
outwards Himself, and all that was within 
Him, till there was no more to give. Men 
had seen it all, and He said, “It is 
finished.”’ 

It is all too wonderful! 

Never has the world contained such a 
spirit of long-suffering and mercy as that 
spirit on Calvary, which took the wicked 
with the good: He would not choose. He 
showed to all the wonderful heart of the 
Great Father in heaven, with no other 
watcher understanding His work than that 
same Father, trusting Him and preparing 
for Him ten thousand hearts for a throne in 
that city where He died, and a throne in 
Himself in the city above. 

The other kind of people He gave His life 
to were called ‘‘sinners.’’ Bold with others, 
they stole timidly near to Him, outside 
the crowd He was teaching; they looked 
wistfully at the sad, lovely face; they got 
away without waiting to be sent; they 
came again with a new pang at their 
hearts, pressed nearer with tears dropping 
slowly on the hands they were wringing 
uplifted as in prayer. ‘‘ Come unto Me, ye 
that labour and are heavy laden,” He said 
to them, “ and I will give yourest.”” Others 





might harden their hearts against these 
wrong-doing people, He could not. Men 
said they were idle, and sinful, and full of 
folly, and only mischief could come of being 
kind to them. Had Jesus cared for praise 
in His generation, for respect, for even 
safety for His life, He would have done in 
Jerusalem as they did in Jerusalem—have 
closed His eyes, His heart, His door on 
them. He opened all. His love was theirs. 
They came into it and found rest for their 
soul. 

Jesus had no other business than to give 
Himself to all, to anybody, to everybody, and, 
most wonderful of all, to the proud as well as 
the penitent. But the proud received Him 
not, while the penitent received Him thank- 
fully, heartily, gleefully. 

With generosity ; with lavish outpouring 
He gave Himself like a well of water 
springing up, whether people drink of 
it or not, springing up of its own deep ful- 
ness. All generosity, always generosity. 

I wonder whether you are at all self- 
satisfied and proud; saying your prayers, 
being self-satisfied and proud, going to service 
and being self-satisfied and proud. If you 
are that, you know not God nor can ever 
lInow Him, or receive and love Jesus into 
you, unless you change; it is a mere idle, 
foolish dream from which you will awake 
at last after death, to find that you hate 
God and will go anywhere to get out of the 
sight of Him. Self-satisfied and proud, you 
are nothing but a Pharisee; one of His old 
enemies. 

But if you are a natural, playful, happy 
soul, fond of others, giving yourself for 
them, sometimes cross, sometimes naughty, 
carried too far by your passions; if you are 
that, going to Him in penitence, clasping 
Him close and pouring on Him your sorrow, 
then are you His friend. He pours His 
life into you because you let Him, and He is 
glad and satisfied. The sobbing, clinging 
sinner is as much the friend of Jesus as 
Jesus is the sobbing, clinging sinner’s friend. 
A sinner’s joy-day is his Saviour’s. 

That is what we learn from the Gospels 
as to the generosity of the Son of God. 


FIFTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘Lamb of God, I look to Thee.” 
Lesson: Matthew xx. 17—19. 
Text: ‘‘ Freely ye have received, freely give.” 
Tus text has nothing to do with money. 
God has not given us money. He never 
gives anybody a penny. Perhaps Dives 
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thought that God had given him all his 
money, and said so. Indeed, all the people 
that got up the trial against Jesus and got 
Him killed gave a tithe of all they had. But 
alas! for all that, Dives lifts up his eyes in 
torment, and some of the most particular 
givers of the tenth of all they had were 
doomed, Jesus said, to do the same. 

God gives Himsels'; Jesus gave Himself, 
and neither God nor Jesus are money. 
Money is not what is asked. ‘My son, give 
me thine heart.” Freely ye have received of 
the heart of God ; freely give of it. That's 
what is asked. Though I give all my goods 
to feed the poor and have not love, I am as 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbal. 
‘* God islove”’ ; and that is what He gives— 
love; and that is what He asks—love. 
And any man, woman, and child with a 
heart, though they have nothing else, can 
fulfil this first, and highest, and happiest 
duty of life, to be loving, to give self in loving 
words, and deeds, and ways. 

But to give the life, you must receive it. 
You must get it out of the gospels, out of 
the Jesus who is there. You must have 
acquaintance with Him. He must be some- 
body to you, somebody you know, whose 
life baptises you with what it was and feeds 
you with it. You must eat, so to speak, His 
flesh and blood, and drink it, to have life in 
you. There it is at Nazareth, at Bethany, 
at Capernaum, at Jerusalem, on the moun- 
tain, on the sea, in the field, in the house, in 
prison, on the cross—speaking, praying, 
loving, working, teaching, living, dying. 
He is all that to let you see what His spirit 
is, what His mind is, what is ‘“ His life.’ 
What the nutshell is to the kernel, that the 
outer-life of Jesus is to what is in Him. 
The outer life is not His life; it is that flow 
of soul, that free and grand disposition of 
His which is the true life of Him. 

And all He was, He is, and is for ever- 
more. You must read what He was to 
know what He is. Go to Galilee to find 
and see Him here. Then go to heaven to 
find and see Him there. I do not mean go 
to Galilee now and heaven when you die. 
I mean to both now. Go to Galilee in 
fancy, and to heaven in fancy, and see the 
Man who was in Galilee, whose glory we 
beheld there, now living and ever living 
above. 


‘Up in heaven, up in heaven, 
In the bright place far away, 
He whom bad men crucified 
Sitteth at the Father’s side, 
Till the Judgment Day.” 





He is there to hear prayers, to forgive sins, 
to make hope and good strong, and to 
bathe with all blessing those that come to 
Him. 

This, then, is how to bea Christian. It is 
to see Jesus and get Him into you, just as 
you see a flower and smell it, see a fountain 
and drink of it, see bread and eat it, and 
then go walk and work and live on it. Get 
Jesus into you—into your mind; fill it with 
knowledge of Him, what He did, what He 
said, what He felt, and to whom, and why. 
Then will come interest, admiration, love, 
and glorious passion. First, you will love 
Him ; next, for His sake, you will love every- 
body. 

There is a lovely story of how a quarter 
of the city of Florence came to be called 
“The Joyful Quarter.” It was through a 
picture painted by Cimbrie, of Jesus as a 
baby seated on the knee of His mother. 
When it was finished, the grand old painter 
did not do as painters do now-a-days, put 
his picture in a shop and charge a shilling 
apiece to go in; he had it carried into the 
poor quarters of the city and through the 
streets slowly, in the sight of all the people, 
men, women, and children. That was kind 
and good. But the picture itself was still 
kinder and better. Kver before this, they 
had thought of the mother of Jesus and of 
Jesus as far away too grand and high up 
sort of people to ever show real love to. 
In this picture they were so simple, and 
sweet, and good to look at, that people 
broke into surprised thankfulness, filled the 
streets with joy and sung their gladness 
and formed processions; like people did 
once from Olivet through the streets of 
Jerusalem, when they saw Jesus—not His 
picture, but Jesus Himself. 

And that is just what Jesus always does. 
He makes glad. Children are all, and 
grown-up people too for that matter, prone 
to think of God as distant, and all so great, 
and awful, and far away above them, and 
unapproachable, that they can neverlove Him. 
So God has painted a picture of Himself, the 
very image of Him, and has sent it through 
the streets of the world for us to see. And, 
seeing it, all who see it are glad that Jesus 
was so grandly homely, generous, merciful, 
and good. 

And this grand generosity of God I want 
you to think about; to drink in to you 
and give out to others, thus to be His little 
sons and daughters, bright, and glad, and 
strong with some of the life and bliss of 
heaven. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
WESLEYAN STATISTICS. 


THE returns of membership recently published 
by the Wesleyan Conference are by no means 
encouraging. Last year the increase was about 
5,000; this year it amounts to rather less than 
3,000. In 447 circuits there has been an increase, 
in 308 the tide has run the other way. On the 
whole, while the South has suffered, the North 
has been prosperous, and it would almost seem 
that the Methodism of the country is being ab- 
sorbed by the towns. Few changes would be 
more grievous than this, if it were to prevail to 
any large extent. Rural Methodism is one of 
the great streams that keep the life of the people 
fresh and green. The homely, hearty services in 
the village chapels are an enormous power for 
good among the working men and women, who 
are the bone :.nd sinew of the nation. Methodism 
suits them far etter than any other Church. It 
comes right hom: to them; touches their hearts ; 
awakes their consciences; gives them courage to 
endure hardship; strength to break with sin; 
love in this world; faith in the world to come. 
Such a power, when lost, nothing can replace. 


THE RUSH TO DRINK. 


To those who have worked with heart and soul 
to make their fellow-countrymen more sober, this 
year’s Budget must be a terrible disappointment. 
Their labour seems to have been spent in vain. 
The steady decrease in the consumption of 
alcoholic drink, which continued for some years, 
proves to have been due, not to greater self- 
restraint, but to lack of money. The moment 
that the pressure was relieved, in Mr. Goschen’s 
words, there was “a rush to drink,” and in 
consequence the Exchequer is richer by £1,800,000 
than there was any cause to expect twelve months 
ago. This increase has been very large all round, 
but is greatest in the case of rum. Mr. Goschen 
tells us that he tried to find out who drank the 
rum, but tried in vain. It is at any rate perfectly 
easy to say who does not. We must look to the 
poor, not to the rich. It is not in homes of 
comfort and ease and prosperity that spirits of 
this kind are used. It is mainly from the scanty 
purses of those who live on the borderland of 
hunger and want that this vast sum of money has 
come. The increased wages that should have 
gone to make the home brighter and healthier, to 
provide better food and warmer clothing for the 
children, or into the bank against a time of need, 
have been wasted in the public house—literally 
flung away. And now by a stroke of grim irony 





it is proposed to employ part of the surplus which 
the revenue has gained from the swollen drink-bill 
to create a fund for compensating public-house 
owners whose licenses are suppressed by the 
demand of the nation. 


THE COMMISSION ON SWEATING. 


The report of the Commission upon the sweating 
system and its abominations is a dreary and almost 
despairing utterance. We are warned that for 
the mass of misery around us there is no speedy 
and effective cure, and that if we attempt to pro- 
duce any sudden and radical change in the 
condition of the labourer and the system of the 
labour market, we are sure to do more harm than 
good, to invite and encourage the very evils that 
we are endeavouring to suppress. The sources of 
the mischief are not altogether where we should 
have expected to find them. Responsibility for 
the present state of things lies not so much with 
a rapacious and unscrupulous middleman, bent 
upon growing rich while he drains his wretched 
victims of their very heart’s blood, but is to be 
traced to early marriages, blind improvidence, 
and the ignorant incompetence which keeps a 
mass of shiftless, helpless, brainless beings always 
plunged in the depths of starvation and suffering. 
To change the people, that is the task before us: 
and that can be done only by the slow influence, 
the steady pressure, which time and patience and 
wisdom can exert. Registration, inspection, and 
combination will have some good effect, but the 
less we expect from these mechanical methods, 
the less likely are we to be disappointed. 


LIVING THOUGHTS AND DEAD LANGUAGES, 


The good Bishop of Lichfield was not expressing 
a deliberate opinion when he said that it might 
be well if the literature dealing with religious 
criticism and controversy could be written in 
Latin; but the mere suggestion in itself indicates 
a certain readiness to trust in artificial restrictions 
for the security and preservation of faith. For 
ourselves we have little confidence in bulwarks of 
this kind: at the best they can but put off the 
evil day. It is but for a short time that they can 
give us peace and quiet of soul. And even if this 
great battle could be fought out in the darkness 
of an unknown tongue, if only the learned might 
enter the field, we could not expect to escape 
from our share of difficulty and doubt. The 
echoes of the fray would make their way into the 
world outside. Our champions would not cease 
to be our teachers, and the lights and shadows of 
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the struggle would still colour their thought and 
feeling. They could not keep silence about the 
keenest interest of theirlives. And then our case 
would be a thousand times worse than it is now, 
We should know less and fear more, and in our 
ignorance we should mistake passing shadows for 
eternal night. 


THE DANGERS OF HYPNOTISM. 


Not too soon has a warning been uttered against 
the possible misuse of the new force from which 
some men of science are hoping so much. 
Hypnotism, that mysterious and almost miracu- 
lous power of arresting vital activity, and of so 
transforming all the conditions of sensation that 
the severest pain leaves no impression on body or 
mind, may indeed be used for noble ends. It 
may lessen the suffering, and even the sin of the 
world, by turning hours of agony into hours of 
unconscious calm, and by opposing evil habits 
and impulses with a still stronger force. But for 
all that it is a perilous power. As a writer in the 
Spectator points out, it may not cure but kill, by 
suppressing the pain which serves as nature’s 
danger-signal : the mischief will be done before 
the cause is known. But this, serious as it may be, 
is the least important of its possible consequences. 
The power which the hypnotist can exert over 
his patients seems almost boundless. He can 
make them think, feel, and act, just as he 
chooses. Their ordinary instincts and principles 
he can sweep away. He can compel them to 
inflict irreparable harm on themselves or upon 
others. Hecan touch the very sources of their 
mental and moral life. Infinite possibilities of 
evil lie open to him, and he can work his will 
without fear of consequences. The law cannot 
touch him, for the effects can be produced as 
easily when at a distance as when near. It is a 
power which a vicious or a cruel man might use 
like a fiend. Happily for our peace, the faculty 
comes only by degrees. There must be a certain 
readiness to yield to the control, and resistance 
at the outset is easy. Few of us need fall victims 
save by our own choice. 


IIl.—GLANCES ABROAD. 


THE BLACK COUNTRY OF BELGIUM. 


The daughter of the great historian, Merle 
d’Aubigné, in the Free Churchof Scotland Monthly, 
vividly describes a recent visit to the mining and 
manufacturing districts of Hainault, Brabant, 
and Liége, the “Black Country” of Belgium. 
In many of its details the picture is but too 
familiar to us. There is the same monotonous 
dreariness in a landscape which seems to have 
lost its very soul. There, as here, the rich have 
made their escape to clearer skies and purer air, 





leaving only the poor behind. The labourers, 
brutalised by their work, find their pleasure in 
the roughest and coarsest amusements. But 
at any rate, in some respects, we are a stage in 
advance. Among them labour never ceases, not 
even on the Sunday, but goes on in an unceasing 
round. Women, and even girls, are employed, 
not only at the pit’s mouth, but even underground 
in the mine, leading a cruel life which unsexes 
and destroys them, dragging heavy trucks through 
long galleries, along uneven rails, often ankle 
deep in water, and in a poisonous atmosphere. 
They have no other resource, for the wages are so 
terribly low that while the children of the house- 
hold are still too young to earn anything, it is 
assumed as a matter of course that the family 
will live on credit ; only as the sons and daughters 
grow up is the debt cleared off, soon to rise again 
in a new generation. The whole picture is dark 


and depressing, and would be still more gloomy 
but for the noble efforts which the Missionary 
Church of Belgium is making to raise the 
condition of the people in morals ai . religion. 


BUDDHISM IN FRANCE. 


At certain periods in the lives, not so much of 
nations as of civilisations, there is a distinct ten- 
dency to abandon traditional systems of religion, 
and to absorb the faith of another race and 
another world. More than once the West, active, 
stirring, impatient, has turned to the East in 
search of the calm which it could not find within 
itself, and at the present time there is little 
reason to doubt that Buddhism is making rapid 
progress in France. Men of all classes and 
callings, professors, physicians, sailors and soldiers, 
assert that they have been converted to the 
Buddhist faith, in its genuine form ; not to those 
spurious modifications of it, compounded of magic, 
credulity, and frand, which have become noto- 
rious among us of late years. It is noteworthy 
that the new development finds its centre in 
France, not in England or Germany. It has 
arisen where the spirit of unrest is most mighty, 
where men have least faith in themselves or in 
God, where knowledge and education seem but to 
add to the burden and to deepen the shadow of 
life. It is despair that sends them so far in 
search of a faith. Whether they themselves will 
find peace in it for long is very doubtful]; and this 
at least is certain, that Buddhism will never do 
anything to better the condition of the world. It 
teaches acquiescence and submission, not noble 
discontent and dauntless endeavour. If it hasa 
message at all, it is to individuals not to societies, 
to suffering souls, not to perishing multitudes. 


THE WIDOWS OF INDIA. 


Only those who thoroughly understand the 
conditions of native life in India can appreciate 
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the full significance of the fact that the barbers of 
Bombay have solemnly agreed not to shave 
widows’ heads for the future, but a well-known 
writer in the Spectator, who speaks with authority 
on such subjects, considers the incident as highly 
important and hopeful. Hitherto, he points out, 
our reforms, beneficent as they are, have been 
carried out in spite of popular sentiment. They 
have been enforced from above. In this case, the 
change has come from below, from the very class 
who lose by it, and as the result of a steady 
growth in popular sentiment. If the barbers 
refuse to shave widows’ heads, it is because they 
have come to the conclusion that the degraded 
condition of these unhappy women is intolerable, 
and are determined to have no part or share in 
the cruelty. By their decision the chief outward 
sign of the widow’s degradation is swept away. 
If the barbers refuse to shave, social and religious 
custom allows no one else to do so. The world 
moves, even if it moves slowly. In more ancient 
times, a man’s wives, if he was a man of note, 
were slain onhistomb. As civilisation advanced, 
and manners grew milder, they were allowed to 
live, but only on sufferance, not as by right. 
Mere existence, however wretched, was enough 
for them, and the darkness of their condition was 
aggravated by the fact that they were regarded as 
the mark of divine displeasure. Now, it would 
almost seem, Indian feeling is ready for a new 
advance, and in course of time we may see the 
re-marriage of widows sanctioned by the public 
conscience as it is already sanctioned by law. 


IIIl.—_THE MISSION FIELD. 


MORAVIAN MISSIONS. 


The year 1890 marks an epoch in the history of 


Moravian Missions. It closes the century, dating 
from the first issue of their Periodical Accounts. 
The conditions, the methods, and the resources of 
missionary enterprise have all been transformed 
during that period. Then, they were working 
almost alone; now, though the labourers are 
still few in comparison with the vastness of the 
field, they spread right through the world. Yet, 
in spite of the general advance of missionary 
zeal elsewhere, the Brethren still hold a very 
remarkable position. The total number of their 
members at home is but one-third of those in the 
field abroad. One in every sixty-five members of 
their adult communicants has gone forth to labour 
in other lands, in obedience to the divine call. 
In its financial aspect their work seems singularly 
prosperous. The total amount of the annual 
expenditure is about £60,000, and of this sum 
more than half is raised in the districts where the 
work is being carried on. This is all the more 
wonderful because, as we have more than once 





pointed out, the Brethren seem to seek out the 
most depraved and hopeless portions of humanity ; 
the tribes sunk most deeply in barbarism ; those 
who live in climates least favourable to the 
development of mind or morals; all the sufferers 
of the world; the tribes that are dying out from 
year to year. What their secret is only they, 
and perhaps not even they, can tell. It seems to 
lie in a childlike, not childish, trust in the 
Saviour, and a readiness to do and to suffer any- 
thing for His sake. 


MISSION TO LEPERS IN INDIA. 


The history of most good works is very much 
the same. Through years of apathy and indiffer- 
ence a few devoted men labour on, without much 
help or sympathy from the outside world. Then 
something occurs to touch the popular imagina- 
tion, and there is a sudden tide of interest and 
enthusiasm which too often ebbsas swiftly as it rose. 
The lepers had friends before Father Damien, but 
his death, and the way in which the story was 
told, reached and appealed to thousands who were 
absolutely ignorant that work of the same kind 
was being carried on elsewhere. For fifteen years 
or more the Mission to Lepers in India has been 
striving hard to lighten the lot of the 500,000 
lepers to be found in our Indian Empire, and 
although its means have been comparatively 
scanty, it has succeeded in relieving an enormous 
mass of hopeless suffering, and in bringing a few 
rays of light into darkened and dreary lives. If 
it had given the sufferers nothing but sympathy 
—and it has given far more than that—its work 
would not have been in vain, for one of the 
saddest signs of absolute degradation and despair 
is the astonishment and wonder with which the 
lepers learn that there are some people in the 
world who care for them and are grieved by their 
calamity. Their gratitude even for a kind word 
is pathetic, and leaves us mourning. If the 
measure, now drafted by the government under 
the increased pressure of public opinion, should 
become law, tlie Society will have a large field of 
work among the new homes and refuges in which 
the lepers will be compelled to reside ; and in any 
case, it deserves and needs more generous support 
than it enjoys at present. The latest report of its 
work, which is full of interest, may be obtained 
from the Secretary, W. C. Bailey, Esq., 17, 
Glengyle Terrace, Edinburgh. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
ALEXANDER MACKAY, OF UGANDA. 


For very many years Mr. Mackay has been 
known among the friends and supporters of 
missions as one of the most remarkable pioneers 
of missionary enterprise in this or any other 
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generation ; but Mr. Stanley’s emphatic testimony, 
and the real enthusiasm with which he spoke of 
the man and the work which he had done among 
a savage tribe, brought him before the eyes of the 
world. Even those who believe, or profess to 
believe, that missionaries as a rule do more harm 
than good, were proud of one who might not 
without reason be compared to Livingstone ; a 
strong, resolute, dauntless character, sustaining 
those old heroic traditions of our race which we 
sometimes fear are passing away. Hardly a 
month has gone by without some reference in 
these pages to the Uganda mission, with which 
Mr. Mackay will for ever be associated. We need 
not and cannot repeat all the details of its 
history. We have followed all its chequered 
history, its struggle with savage superstition, its 
slow but steady growth, its persistence under 
cruel persecution, its conflict with the influence 
of the Arab slave-dealers, its apparent, but only 
apparent, destruction. Now affairs have taken a 
new turn, but the man who above all others was 
fitted by experience and capacity to deal with the 
problems that are sure to arise has passed 
away. His energy and variety of power were 
alwaysremarkable, but his strongest characteristic 
was his absolute and entire devotion to his work. 
Since he left England, fourteen years ago, he has 
never returned. Of the eight who set out with 
him he was the last to die. Men came and went, 
but he could not be moved. At the very outset, 
he was invalided and ordered home; but he did 
not go farther than the coast. When he was 
driven out of Uganda, and return seemed hope- 
less, he still watched his post from the nearest 
point of safety. Even to enlist other workers, 
and that was his great desire, he could not tear 
himself away. He died, as he had lived, in 
Africa. 


THE REV. JOSEPH TOULSON. 


It is probably an unprecedented event among 
the Nonconformist Churches to lose a President 
during his year of office, and the circumstances of 
Mr. Toulson’s sudden death must have intensified 


the sorrow caused by his loss. For forty-eight 
years he has rendered splendid service to the 
Primitive Methodists ; he had won his way to 
the front, and was universally honoured and 
beloved. It was in the North of England and in 
London that the chief part of his work was done, 
and the fine chapel in the Caledonian Road, raised 
by his labour and devotion, will ever remain as a 
lasting memorial. -Five years ago he was 
appointed to one of the most important and 
responsible offices of the denomination, the 
Stewardship of the Book-room. He was pre- 
eminently suited to the post, and brought new 
life and vigour into the department. Under his 
direction a new Hymn-book and Tune-book were 





produced, and a large amount of fresh and 
inspiring literature dealing with Methodist history. 
The profits realised during his first four years of 
office amounted to £17,000—a success that proved 
him to possess great capacity as well as enthu- 
siasm. The greater portion of the fund so 
accumulated was set apart for the widows and 
orphans of ministers, and about £2,500 was de- 
voted to further special kinds of religious work. 
Mr. Toulson had well earned the distinction con- 
ferred upon him last year by the Conference, and 
as President he established new claims upon the 
gratitude of his fellow-workers, not as a brilliant 
preacher, but as a wise and far-sighted leader and 
adviser, always ready to use his great and varied 
powers in the service of the Church. 


DR. JOSEPH NEESIMA. 


The name of Dr. Neesima, the most famous 
among the Christian leaders in Japan, will be 
already familiar to most of our readers, and 
though his work has been cut short at an early 
age, he lived long enough to see the work, which 
to him was the one thing in the world, develop 
and prosper beyond his wildest hopes. The story 
of the marvellous way in which he passed out of 
darkness into light will never be forgotten. 
During his early manhood Japan was still closed 
to foreign influence and foreign teaching. But 
stray seeds of Western thought and faith 
floated in, and a scrap of the sacred record, ‘‘ In 
the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth,” came into his possession. ‘The words took 
firm hold of his thought, fascinated his imagina- 
tion; he saw dim glimpses and gleams of a light 
as yet unknown. He resolved in spite of the law 
at all hazards to leave his country and pursue the 
vision. After patient waiting and hairbreadth 
escapes, he made his way to the United States. 
There he found a generous welcome, and for nine 
years he studied at various institutions. By this 
time the old barriers were broken down, and 
possibilities of distinction and success in the 
political or the diplomatic service lay open before 
him. But all temptations of this kind he steadily 
put aside. He had one fixed and unswerving 
purpose—to return to Japan and educate the 
younger men. In 1875 he secured permission to 
settle and teach at Kioto, and he at once opened 
the Doshisha, a Christian College. For long he 
had to struggle with prejudice and bigotry, but 
the institution made its way steadily, and before 
its founder died it had more than 900 students. 
It was essentially a Christian institution, carried 
on by Christian men, in a Christian spirit, a 
great source of moral and religious influence, a 
splendid and enduring memorial of the man by 
whose patient labour it was built up. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


‘‘Through the mist and through the murkness, 
Travels the great human soul.” 


O* a sunny June morning, John Mait- 


land was pacing up and down the | 


quay at Antwerp harbour, awaiting the 


travelled in ‘hot haste from Leipzig to be in 


time, for Michael was the expected traveller. | 


He had been advised to take a little trip to 
the Continent, to try the effect of sea breezes 


greyer summer of the north had been power- 
less to banish. 

The sea trip was a gift from Uncle 
Walter, who had offered him a _ return 
passage in one of his steamers, and the 
brothers had planned to have a little run 
through Belgium together. Michael was 
not very eager to travel, he had not John’s 
impatient, restless seeking disposition ; never- 
theless, he had gladly accepted his uncle’s 
offer, though it was the prospect of meeting 
his brother which gave the keenest edge to 
his holiday trip. His heart yearned over 
him unspeakably, the love between them 
passed the love of women, and they had 





never been parted before. When the steamer 
was far down the turbid Scheldt, John saw 
him standing at the vessel’s prow, with a 
plaid about his shoulders, and that gave him 
a curious shock. He felt the brilliant heat 


there was Michael clad in a thick overcoat 
and wearing a plaid. Anxiety, which was 
keenest pain, robbed him at that moment of 
the joy of re-union. He was relieved, how- 
ever, to observe, as the steamer drew nearer, 
that there was no visible change on Michael’s 
outer man—if anything, he looked rather 
better than just after the session closed. 
Michael singled him out presently, and 
waved his hat, with a bright flush on his 
face. A few minutes more, and they were 
clasping hands silently—aye, and with wet | 
eyes, both hearts being full. 

*“‘ Mike, old boy !’ 

‘* Aye, Jock.” 





‘*« You’re not tired, Mike? I took rooms 
in the Hotel de l'Europe. It’s in the Place 
Vert, not far. Can you walk?” 

“ Of course. I say, how jolly it is to see 
you again, and what a blessed thing this 
sunshine is. I feel it stealing into my very 


| bones.” 
arrival.of the steamer from Leith. He had | 


‘« It’s been awfully hot. Too hot even for 
comfort. It rather took my breath away 
when I saw you rolled up like a mummy. 
Was it cold?” 


“Cold! Ishould think so. The North - 


Sea airs just about did forme. We had an 


| easterly breeze from Flamborough Head to 


Flushing, and I had to stay below all the 
time. When I saw the sun lying on 
Antwerp this morning, it was like a draught 
of generous wine tome. Isay, what a quaint 
old place it is. Have you been in it 
long ?”’ 

‘‘No; I only came lastnight. I thought 
it would be fine for us to do it together.”’ 

“So it will. I was thankful to see you 
alone. I was rather afraid Phil might be 
with you. I like him very well, you know ; 
but I wanted you all to myself this time.” 

John laughed. 

‘“‘ Phil won’t be free till the end of the 
month. He’s to join on to us somewhere— 
at Heidelberg perhaps. Of course you are 
not in a hurry.” 

“Oh, no. I can stay as long as the 
money lasts,’ said Michael. ‘ Then I have 
my return ticket. I thought of going to 
Paris later on, and sailing from Dunkirk. 
One of Uncle Walter’s boats sails from 
Dunkirk every week. It would save me 
coming back here.” 

“So it would; but when your purse is 
empty we can draw on mine. I haven't 
spent much this summer, Mike. Leipzig is 
the place for needy students who want to 
improve the. time. After we’ve seen the 
Rhine we might go to Switzerland and have 
a little tramp, if you are equal to it.”’ 

“Oh, yes; at least, I will be after I’ve 


| absorbed so many quarts of this sunshine 


into my system. You are looking splendid.”’ 
‘“‘T feel splendid. How are they all at 


Such was their greeting, then they linked | home ?’ 


arms and marched off, John clutching the 


“* All well, and sent the usual kind 


portmanteau and disdaining the out-| messages. You are very much missed at 
stretched arms and clamorous voices of the | Laurieston, John.” 


porters. 
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There was nothing to be gathered from 
John’s matter-of-fact questions, only 
Michael was not deceived. He knew the 
warm, true heart beating under that in- 
different manner. 

‘‘How is mother?’ he added, after a 
moment, during which he kept his eyes 
turned away. 

‘‘ Mother is just herself. She has been 
very well thissummer. Nannie relieves her 
of so much care.” 

‘“‘ Aye,” said John, drily. ‘And what 
does Effie do for her meat ?” 

‘“‘ Keeps us all lively,” said Michael, with 
alaugh. ‘ Though I think she is not quite 
herself. I know mother thinks she is fret- 
ting after Willie. Wasn’t it a pity she 
wouldn’t listen to Phil ?”’ 

“A pity for her, not for him. Effie is 
very jolly and all that, Mike; but she has 
not depth enough for Phil. She would not 
understand him.” 

‘It does not always seem to be necessary 
for a clever man to marry a clever woman. 
As a matter of fact, very few do, and they 
seem happy enough,”’ said Michael musingly. 
‘But, 1 say, how are you getting on? I 
want to hear everything. Your letters 
have been meagre enough, in all con- 
science.” 

‘‘ A man can’t always pour his soul out 
on paper,” said John briefly. ‘‘ Here’s the 
Place Vert and there’s our hotel. That’s 
Rubens’ statue in the middle of the square, 
and there’s the Cathedral. It’s nothing to 
look at outside, it’s spoiled by these ugly 
buildings which hem it in. After we’ve had 
a bit of lunch we'll go over. You'll be 
tired after your journey. It’s nice the 
Cathedral is so near. It’s just the sort of 
place you could spend hours of silent rapture 
in.” 

Michael looked again with searching 
keenness into John’s face. The traces of 
hard study and agonising thought had worn 
away from it, and he seemed to be in 
splendid health ; and yet there was a hard- 
ness, @ curious coldness of expression which 
made Michael feel that all was not well 
with him. 

It was only in his first letter from Leipzig 
that John had spoken at all freely. Since 
then, though writing regularly, he had 
confined himself strictly to commonplace 
topics and items of general interest, and 
his letters could be read in the family circle 
without exciting any comment. Michael 
felt that he was shut out, as he had never 
before been, from the inner sanctuary of 














his brother’s thought. But in the weeks 
of close intercourse in store he hoped 
that all restraint would be swept away. 
The salle a manger of the hotel was very 
quiet at that hour, so at one of the little 
tables in a palm-shaded corner the brothers 
were as much alone as if they had been in 
one of the fields at home. 

‘* Does Phil like Leipzig then? ’’ Michael 
asked, finding John so uncommunicative 
that he was obliged to question him if he 
wanted any information. 

*‘Oh, 1 think so. He does not say. I 
have not seen a great deal of him. His 
work keeps him very busy, you know.”’ 

‘¢ And how on earth have you managed to 
put in the time ?”’ 

“7?” John gave a short laugh. ‘Oh, 
I’ve been sipping at the fount of knowledge. 
I haven’t been idle. I never studied harder 
than I’ve done since I left home.” 

“‘Or to better purpose, I hope,” said 
Michael significantly. 

‘Oh, well, that’s a matter of opinion; I 
am quite satisfied. But don’t let us talk 
such dry stuff just now,” said John, a trifle 
impatiently. ‘‘ Tell me all about home.” 

“IT thought you did not seem much 
interested in home,” said Michael rather 
drily. ‘In fact, Jock, I don’t know what 
to make of you. I don’t think Leipzig has 
improved you.”’ 

John gave a start. 

‘‘How not improved me? I feel splen- 
didly.”’ 

‘“‘ Physically maybe, but mentally you 
are out of joint. Why can’t you out with 
everything and be the better for it?” 

‘* Rasier said than done. Besides, I don’t 
know that I am out of joint. I’m only 
descending to terra firma after ascending to 
meet you. I was fearfully excited over it, 
Ican tell you, in spite of my lack of interest 
in home,” said John in rather an injured 
voice. ‘‘ Man, I wish you had been with 
me this summer. It would have done me a 
world of good. I tell you, I’ve got my ideas 
enlarged and the cobwebs swept out of my 
brain.” 

‘* And you are a happier man for it ?”’ 

‘‘T think so; yes, lam sure of it. You 
would revel in the society in the old city. 
Intellectually, Edinburgh is nowhere beside 
Leipzig.” 

‘“‘ Renegade,” said Michael with a smile. 
‘“Go on. I needn’t agree with you, you 
know, though I listen in silence.” 

‘‘ It’s a fact though; Robertson will tell 
youthesame. Thought is very far advanced 
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in Germany, Mike. We have no idea of it 
at home.” 

** Advanced in what direction ?”’ 

“‘ Towards the light, I believe—especially 
where what are called religious questions 
are concerned,” said John, as he dropped a 
piece of ice into his tumbler. ‘TI say, 
won’t you have a bottle of Rhine wine ? It’s 
very light and won’t intoxicate, 1 promise 
you. Nobody comes to Rhineland, you 
know, without tasting the juice of its 
grape.” 

It was unlike John to fly off at such a 
tangent. Michael discerned in his strange 
manner the restlessness of a soul even 
more unsettled than it had yet been. He 
seemed to be longing, and yet dreading to 
enter into a discussion such as had so often 
taken place between them. But Michael 
held his peace, biding his time, feeling in no 
mood just then to wrestle with his brother 
in argument. It might have been that his 
unwillingness indicated a vague shrinking 
from having John’s vision made clear to 
him. He feared, nay, he was sure, that 
the last remnant of his mother’s faith had 
gone from him. 

“‘T thought you would have a thousand 
questions to ask about Nannie coming 
home,” he said, going far away from the 
subject. ‘‘You have not even asked 
whether she sent you a message.” 

‘I know she did not,’’ said John quickly. 
‘‘T don’t want to know anything but that 
she is home. So longas she is at Laurieston 
and mother there, everything is right.”’ 

He spoke quickly, but Michael loved to 
see the old tenderness creep to the grave 
care-lined mouth, to hear it thrill in the 
deep tones of his voice. So long as he 
retained that sacred reverence for woman- 
hood, John could not stray very far from the 
kingdom. Such was Michael’s thought. 

‘* Well, I say, if your inner man is satis- 
fied, suppose we stroll over to the Cathedral. 
Did you study Bedeker on board the ‘Anglia’ 
so conscientiously that you will know exactly 
where to look for the Descent from the 
Cross, and to give the dates of all Rubens’ 
pictures? I went over to early mass this 
morning out of curiosity and had a look 
round. The pictures are certainly good. 
Well, are you ready?” 

“Ten.” 

Michael answered only in a monosyllable, 
for his heart was again saddened by his 
brother’s look and tone. In silence they left 
the hotel and crossed the sunny square side 
by side. Michael smiled as a little milk- 





cart, drawn by two patient dogs and attended 
by a woman in the quaint Flemish garb, 
rumbled lazily over the rough stones. As 
he uplifted his face gratefully to the cloud- 
less sky and felt the blessed radiance of the 
sun upon him, his heart grew less heavy, 
for it seemed to him as the smile of God. 

“Tt is a quaint old place,” he repeated, 
as they entered the shadow of the little lane 
leading to the Cathedral door. John nodded, 
rang the bell for the concierge, and paid the 
francs for admission, declining the offer of a 
guide. There was something inexpressibly 
soothing and solemn in the dim light and 
sweet stillness of the place. A hush seemed 
to rest upon it, broken only by the rustle of 
a countrywoman’s skirts as she rose from 
her devotions before the altar steps, and 
again by the faint sound of a painter’s brush 
in one of the transepts, where an ambitious 
artist was making a copy of Rubens’ master- 
piece. 

Michael moved away from him and stood 
before the picture with bared head and eyes 
uplifted, John watching him curiously, and 
with a half smile on his lips. 

‘‘Do you see this man?” he whispered 
presently at his elbow. ‘‘He’s making his 
twentieth copy. How much reverence do 
you suppose he has left for the original ?”’ 

“Hush!” said Michael sharply. “Is 
there nothing there, then, John, to appeal 
to your highest feelings? ”’ 

‘“‘There is an appeal to the feelings, I 
admit; humanly speaking it was a noble 
death, fit ending to an unselfish life. We 
deny nothing of that, Michael. We believe 
in the dignity of man, in the sublimity of 
his nature and the holiness of his aspira- 
tions. In the contemplation of the ideal 
humanity there is sufficient to make life 
worth living. There is something grand in 
the thought of working out one’s own 
destiny and by force of mind and will 
making it as near perfection as it can be.” 

Then Michael Maitland knew indeed that 
the last remnant of faith had gone from his 
brother’s soul. 


‘ 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 


‘* Love set me up on high ; when I grew vain 
Of that my height, love brought me down again.” 


Tue edge was stolen from Michael’s enjoy- 
ment of his trip. They stayed a few days 
in Antwerp, faithfully went over all the 
sights, and then continued their journey to 
Brussels. Nobody could be more kind and 
cheerful, more considerate and helpful, than 
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John; nevertheless, there was a barrier 
between them which each knew and felt. 
They never spoke again of religion or its 
beliefs, but confined their talk to the interests 
of their sight-seeing, interspersed with 
reminiscences of Edinburgh life. By the 
time they had seen Brussels, and walked 
out to spend a long day at Waterloo, Michael 
felt quite ready to go on to Cologne, where 
Robertson had promised to join them. He 
had proposed a walking expedition in the 
Ardennes, but Michael was anxious to see 
Switzerland. 

‘It may be my only chance, Jock,” he 
said when they spoke of it; but John only 
laughed at him. 

‘* Nonsense, man, even the poorest parish 
priest can afford an occasional holiday, and 
I don’t think you will ever require the aid 
of the Smaller Livings Fund, unless you 
fall very far short of what I expect of you.”’ 

Nevertheless Switzerland was agreed 
upon, and they pushed on in a somewhat 
leisurely fashion to meet their old friend. 
He did not turn up at Cologne, and after 
lingering a few days in the quaint old city, 
they got on board the Rhine steamer one 
sunny morning, willing to endure the un- 
interesting scenery on the lower reaches of 
the river because of the delicious luxury of 
a long day of idleness. Michael, especially, 
was glad of the rest. He sat still in a sunny 
corner, with his plaid about his knees, 
enjoying the heat and laughing because 
John assured him sundry ladies on board 
were eyeing him compassionately as an 
interesting invalid. 

John, in his characteristic restlessness, 
wandered up and down watching the people, 
and occasionally coming up to his brother 
with a scornful comment on the poor 
scenery through which they were passing. 
The stoppages were always interesting, and 
when they touched at Coblentz there was so 
great a crowd on the pier that they wondered 
how room was to be found for them on 
board. 

‘¢Come on, man, and let’s watch them. 
We might see Phil. He turns up often 
unexpectedly,’ said John, and grasping 
Michael by the arm led him forward. The 
tourists trooped over the gangway for 
several minutes, however, and every face 
was strange. 

‘‘ There’s the newly-married pair we saw 
at the Hétel de l'Europe,” whispered John. 
“They're doing the Rhine, and, oh, I say, 
upon my word there’s Mr. Laurie, Nannie’s 
father; yes, upon my word it is.” 





‘“* Where ?’’ asked Michael excitedly. 

“There, look, that big florid man with 
the light suit and the field glass over his 
shoulder. What in the name of wonder is 
he doing here ? ”’ 

** But are you sure it’s him? 
the least like Nannie.” 

*‘T should say not; but it is him all the 
same. I had too good a look of him that 
day at the Waverley to be mistaken. Let's 
get out of sight, I don’t want to speak to 
him.” 

‘‘It’s no good, John. He’s seen us, 
and recognised you evidently,’’ said Michael. 
‘* But I don’t think, after what has happened 
this summer, he’ll want to speak to us.” 

““If we move away he’ll see we don’t 
want to speak,” said John, as he turned 
away. ‘* What happened, Mike? You 
know I was never told anything.”’ 

** Your own fault entirely. You said you 
didn’t want to know anything, except that 
she was safe at home.” 

“That's true; but you might tell me 
what made her leave him in such a way. 
Things must have come to a climax of some 
kind.” 

‘There was a climax. I believe it had 
to do with that baronet who wanted to 
marry her. Mother knows all about it, of 
course ; but she did not tell us much, and 
Nannie herself will not willingly speak 
about the time she was away. She said one 
day she wanted to forget all about it.” 

Before John could reply some one slapped 
him on the shoulder with all the familiarity 
of an old acquaintance. 

‘‘ Maitland of Laurieston’s sons, or I am 

much mistaken,” said a loud, hearty voice. 
“I see you remember me. We should not 
be strangers if only for the sake of auld lang 
syne.” 
"He held out a hand to each without 
waiting for any further formality, and what 
could the young men do but accept his 
salutation, though John’s brow darkened 
and his mouth took its sternest curve. 

‘‘ Going far, eh? Hope I shall have your 
company as far as Biebrich. I’m going to 
Weisbaden for a little change. I’m rather 
run down at present, and find nothing like 
the German spas. You both look well. 
Having a little run after hard study, eh ?” 

‘*My brother has been in Germany all 
the summer, Mr. Laurie,’’ said Michael, 
feeling obliged to say something, as John 
evidently did not intend to speak. ‘I only 
came over to Antwerp last week.” 

‘© Qh, indeed. All well at home? Laurie- 
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ston is a charming place. See what an at- 
traction it has for my daughter. I offered her 
this little trip, but she preferred Scotland,” 
said Mr. Laurie quite coolly, and with a 
shrug of his shoulders. ‘I was very sorry. 
Continental travel does for a young lady 
what nothing else can, gives her, as it 
were, a finishing touch. But I trust my 
daughter will join Lady Jane Culross abroad 
later on when her ladyship has tired of 
Kilmeny.” 

John turned away, and walked out of 
hearing. Michael raised his mild eyes to 
the smiling face of William Laurie in simple 
wonder. Although he did not know all, he 
was aware that Agnes had of her own free 
will severed her connection with her father, 
and had no intention of resuming it again. 
To hear William Laurie speaking in this 
matter-of-fact off-hand way, gave him some- 
thing of a shock. Mr. Laurie saw the effect 
he had produced, and blandly smiled. 

‘“‘T am pleased to make your acquaintance, 
Mr., Mr.——.” 

“Michael Maitland,’ said Michael me- 
chanically. 

‘Mr. Michael, because I think you are, 
what shall I say, more courteous than your 
brother. He is after the true Maitland 


type, not unlike the emblematical thistle. 
Tell him from me, will you, that apart from 
any question of good breeding, it is to say 
the least of it highly impolite to be so 


boorish. It will stand in his way as he 
seeks to get on in life.” 

“You do not know my brother, Mr. 
Laurie,’’ said Michael quietly. 

‘Eh, well, perhaps not, nor do I wish to 
know him. It cannot be, I would fain hope, 
that so uncultured a youth is the attraction 
for my daughter in Scotland, eh ?” 

Michael coloured painfully under William 
Laurie’s searching glances. 

‘IT do not know ; indeed, I only know she 
is like one of us, and we were all glad to 
have her back,” he said, recovering himself 
the next moment. 

Again William Laurie 
shoulders. 

“She must have two sides, then, my 
amiable daughter. I did not find her alla 
daughter should be. Would you not con- 
sider it a daughter’s duty now, Mr. Michael, 
to accompany a father who seeks restora- 
tion to health ?” 

“It would depend on circumstances ; 
besides,” added Michael candidly, ‘‘ you do 
not seem to be in an alarming state of 
health.” 


shrugged his 





seeing her married to the baronet. 


William Laurie laughed. His good nature 
was imperturbable. 

‘“‘ Appearances cannot always be relied on. 
My system is down, I assure you. But to 
return to my daughter. She has proved to 
me most undutiful and ungrateful, but I am 
in hopes that when she has had time to 
reflect she will regret, not only her treat- 
ment of me, but her folly in throwing 
away opportunities which may never come 
in her way again. Well, good morning. 
I will not detain you, as I see your amiable 
brother declines my companionship. I see 
we are approaching Cappellen, and there is 
my friend Captain Stannard of the Fusiliers 
on the pier, sol am inluck. Good morning, 
Mr. Michael. Pray present my compliments 
to my daughter, and say I hope on my 
return to Scotland to find her in a better 


frame of mind.”’ 

And with a beaming smile and an ai 
flourish of his finger tips Mr. Laurie took 
himself off. Michael looked after him in 
simple wonder. 

William Laurie was a study, and a 
curious one. Michael thought of Agnes, of 
her pure and perfect womanhood, and mar- 
velled that there could be any tie of blood 
between her and that polished hypocrite, 
that suave, vain man of the world. 

‘Well, what do you think of him?” 
asked John’s voice at his elbow; and his 
face wore the expression Michael least liked 
to see upon it. 

‘*T don’t know what to think, John. Isn’t 
he very unlike her ?”’ 

“T should think so; but I'll tell you, 
Mike. Willis too like him. It is well, I 
think, that he is not within touch of Laurie- 
ston. He was speaking of me, I saw by 
his glance and the shrug of his shoulders. 
If he dislikes me the feeling is thoroughly 
reciprocal.”’ 

‘Yet there must be a germ of goodness 
even there,”’ said Michael musingly. 

‘** You have a boundless charity, my boy,” 
said John drily. 

“I wonder, though, where he gets the 
money for his travelling expenses,” pursued 
Michael. ‘‘ His get-up is faultless, and he 
speaks of the German spas as if he were a 
rheumatic millionaire.” 

“TI expect he belongs to the genus 
sponge,’ answered John. “ Like the im- 
mortal Rawdon Crawley, he has solved the 
problem of living on nothing a year. Did 
he speak at all of Nannie?” 

“Yes, he has not given up the idea ie 
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says he is going to Laurieston to see her 
after he returns to England.” 

‘‘Mike, do you think she was really 
unhappy while she was away ?”’ asked John 
in a low voice. ‘Do you think he was 
unkind to her?” 

“I do think so. She never willingly 
alludes to her English experiences, and 
mother said to me once that it was a fearful 
mistake to let her go, and that it would be 
years before the effect it had had on her 
wore away.” 

‘‘Then it shall never happen again if I 
can help it,” said John, and his voice took 
a very resolute tone as he leaned his arms 
on the rail and looked deep down into the 
swift flowing Rhine. There was a silence 
between them for a moment, and Michael, 
knowing what was coming, nerved himself 
for it. They were quite alone in that corner, 
for the passengers were trooping towards the 
gangway as the steamer approached another 
pier. The silence was broken by John at 
last, and he turned his honest eyes full on his 
brother’s face as he spoke. 

‘I suppose you know what I feel about 
Agnes, Michael ; what is the dearest hope of 
my life?” 

‘*T have an idea of it,’ Michael made 
answer, and smiled a brave smile, though 
the sensitive colour dyed his cheek at the 
effort to hide his pain. 

‘“‘T have always cared about her in that 
way, I think, since I saw her first, though, 
of course, I was too young to understand. 
Do you think I have any chance ?”’ 

** Who could have any chance beside you, 
J a; asked Michael, affectionately smiling 
still. 

‘‘She is so much better than I,’ said 
John dreamily, while his grave, dark face 
became softened into a marvellous tender- 
ness. ‘She makes me feel my own little- 
ness and unworthiness. All good women 
do, and she, like mother, is the best. But 
as I live, if she will trust me, I will make 
her happiness my first and greatest care.” 

‘* Would she wish that ?’’ asked Michael 
gently, but unable to keep back the question. 
‘* She believes still in the old command, 
‘ Thou shalt have no other gods before Me.’ ” 

John impatiently shook his head. 

“That will be no barrier. I have a 
boundless faith in her tolerance. She is 
no bigot, nor am I. We can be happy 
together without that. It is an insult to 
manhood and womanhood to suppose any- 
thing else.” 

Michael laid his hand on his brother's 





arm, and his blue eyes shone as he fixed 
them on the dark, passionate face. 

‘‘ Before you ask her to pledge herself to 
you, John, you will bare your soul to her. 
You will keep nothing back, promise me 
that?” 

‘‘ Why should I promise that? What 
right have you to ask it?’ John asked 
almost roughly, as he shook off the brotherly 
hand. 

‘“‘T have the right, because her happiness 
is dear to me too, and I would lay down my 
life willingly for you both.” 

He grew pale as he spoke, and a great 
passion of pity and remorseful tenderness 
swept over John Maitland’s soul. Michael 
had unconsciously revealed more than he 
intended in his impetuous words. 

‘‘ Forgive me, Michael, best of brothers,”’ 
he exclaimed impulsively. ‘* You are 
worthier of her than I. I will stand aside, 
and, if you win, will think it best for 
her.” 

‘“‘ Nay,’”’ said Michael with a sunny smile ; 
‘nay, John, for her heart is yours.” 

They were silent again. Michael, with 
his arm leaning on the rail, watched the 
sunlight gilding the grey turrets of the 
Stolzenfels, where it kept watch on its 
woody height. The thoughts of each, how- 
ever, were far away from the classic Rhine ; 
another picture was vividly before their 
eyes. 

“Tell me just what you mean to do, 
John,” Michael said. ‘‘ Now, don’t look so 
reproachful and wretched. I am perfectly 
happy. I have known this so long that 
the idea, like all familiar thoughts, has 
something pleasant in it. What do you 
mean to do?” 

‘‘My mind resolved itself into action 
during the few minutes in which you were 
engaged talking to Mr. Laurie. I shall go 
home with you, and look for something to 
do at once.” 

‘¢ What kind of thing ?”’ 

“Anything. I shall not stick, I promise 
you. I'll go and see Wallace, he promised 
to do anything he could for me.” 

*‘So he might, seeing you took all his 
prizes,’’ put in Michael. 

‘‘Phil was telling me he heard from 
Horsburgh that Professor Barnes, of Aber- 
deen, wanted an assistant. I would prefer 
Edinburgh, but will take anything gladly,” 
said John. 

‘Then you mean to devote your life to 
philosophy, John ?”’ 

“Yes, nothing else has any interest for 
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me. I say, there’s Phil actually on the pier. 
What’s he doing at this outlandish place? 
He’s waving something to us. It’s a 
letter !”’ 

John sprang forward and met Robertson 
as he stepped off the gangway to the deck. 

“It’s a home letter, Maitland, marked 
immediate. It came to me for you, so I 
started off. If you hadn’t been here, I was 
going to take the down steamer, and wait at 
Coblentz. Well, Michael, old fellow, how 
are you?’”’ 

While Michael and Robertson were ex- 
changing greetings, John tore open his 
letter. 

‘‘What’s up?” asked Michael, in the 
utmost concern, as he saw John’s face. 

‘“‘Up? Something awful has happened, 
Mike. Effie has run away with Will 
Laurie, and they have been married clan- 
destinely. We are to go home at once.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


‘*She was a strange and wayward child.” 


‘‘Oxu, Agnes, if the laddies would but 
come! ”’ 

‘‘They will not be long, Aunt Maggie. 
They may be here to-morrow, or even 
to-day.” 

“If they would but come before father 
comes home, Nannie. I have a fear lying 
upon me, my dear. I should not have 
allowed him to go alone to the misguided 
bairns; and yet I think I can trust to his 
love for her.”’ 

‘¢Yes, yes, auntie. There is no one in 
the worla Uncle Michael loves so well as 
Effie.” 

«‘That is where it hurts, Nannie. She was 
so well-beloved, and she has made so poor a 
return.” 

“Yes, Aunt Maggie.” 

These words were wrung from Agnes. 
Her face was grey with the pain at her 
heart. Had the name of Laurie not been a 
curse to the house of Maitland? Dearly as 
she loved Laurieston, she would have given 
her life almost that she had never looked 
upon it. A fearful blow had fallen on the 
proud old name. The only daughter of the 
house had stooped to dishonour and intrigue, 
and had stolen away to make a clandestine 
marriage with one quite unworthy to take a 
wife to share his name. And that one was 
her brother, such the return he had made 
for what the generous-handed Maitland of 
Laurieston had given to him. It was such 
a blow indeed that it had taken the heart 





out of Margaret Maitland, and she could not 
for the moment rise above it to comfort 
Agnes, whose horror and shame had a 
peculiar sting. Four days had passed since 
Effie had written from a London hotel an- 
nouncing her marriage with Will Laurie, a 
half-penitent, half-gleeful letter, which gave 
evidence that the child did not understand 
yet what she had done. 

‘“« Aunt Maggie!” 

Agnes stole to the elder woman’s feet, and 
knelt down, hiding her face, while the long 
red lines of the setting sun lay upon her 
bent head tenderly, with a glorifying touch. 

“Aunt Maggie, it is dreadful for you; 
but I suffer too. We have been a curse to 
this house.” 

‘‘Hush, Nannie, hush!” said Margaret 
Maitland sharply. 

“It is true. Even I, who have tried to 
be of use, and who love you all so truly, 
have helped to bring this about. It was the 
visit home to see me in June that did it, 
Aunt Maggie. If they had not met then, 
Effie might have forgotten. I saw a little 
then, but I feared to admit it; and oh! I 
never thought it would go so far.” 

‘“* Agnes ; listen to me!” 

Margaret Maitland took the sweet, white 
face in her two motherly hands, and turned 
upon it her searching eyes. 

‘‘Never, never, as long as you live, say 
again that you are a curse to this house, or 
that you wish you had never seen it. I 
would rather have you, my darling—aye, 
though this should have happened twice 
over. You do not know what you are to 
me, to us all. I spoke out freely to you, 
because I thought you would understand. 
She is his wife, bairn; and when you are a 
mother yourself, you will know what I have 
to be thankful for in that.” 

She kissed Agnes as she spoke, and 
smiled, the first smile Agnes had seen for 
days. 

“Aunt Maggie, I do think you are an 
angel,’’ was all Agnes Laurie could compose 
herself to say. 

‘Nay, lassie, an erring faulty human 
being, with a keen capacity for suffering,” 
said Margaret Maitland slightly shaking her 
head. ‘But, as I said, there is something 
to be thankful for, and it may steady Willie, 
that he has a wife to work for. Puir silly 
things, to see them in a house with family 
responsibilities upon them will be a weary 
sight.” 

Her eyes filled as she spoke. Aye,’the 
mother’s heart was sorely wrung. Out of 
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the fulness of her own experience of life she 
foresaw many a rough bit on the highway 
for her bright thoughtless Effie. 

‘Perhaps our pride needed this blow, 
Agnes; but it is hard to bear. If they had 
but been honest and open, and kept true to 
each other till they were a little older, I 
believe father would have given in. He 
could never deny the bairn anything.” 

Agnes sighed. 

**Tt was Willie’s blame, Aunt Maggie. I 
am afraid it is his nature to hide things.” 

* You must not altogether blame him, 
my dear. Effie has shown a deceitfulness 
which is very vexing,’’ said Margaret Mait- 
land, who would be just, even if she had to 
blame her own. 

‘But what will they do, Aunt Maggie ; 
he cannot even earn enough to keep him- 
self?”’ asked Agnes with a painful flush. 

‘Father will think of and settle that, 
Nannie. I know he will do his best to make 
things straight, though I warn you he would 
speak with plainness to Willie when he saw 
them. Maybe he will bring them back with 
him.” 

“Oh, auntie, here they are. 
Michael, I mean! 
voices ?”’ 

Both sprang up, but before they had 
time to leave the room the two tall familiar 
figures passed by the window and strode 
into the house. They were tired and travel- 
stained after the voyage to Harwich and the 
hurried railway journey north. A great 
sense of security and strength seemed to fall 
upon these two women the moment John 
entered the room. 

‘‘ How are you, mother? We came as 
fast as we could,”’ he said, as he kissed her; 
and he had no word for Agnes—but she 
needed none. The touch of his strong right 
hand, the glowing light in his honest eye, 
told her that she was still enshrined in his 
heart. In the midst of her grief and shame 
that consciousness stole into her heart with 
a gleam of light. 

‘Tell us all about it before even we sit 
down. What did they mean? Couldn’t 
they have done the thing respectably? 
Who was trying to separate them or throw 
any obstacle in the way?”’ cried John impul- 
sively. ‘I never heard anything so un- 
utterably stupid.” 

Agnes stole out of the room with a mur- 
mured excuse of seeing after tea. They 
breathed more freely when she was gone; 
in her absence they could speak without 
restraint. 


John and 
Don’t you hear their 





‘‘ Tell us how it happened,” John repeated 
in his quick fashion. 

‘‘There is not much to tell,’’ Margaret 
Maitland answered. ‘Effie went away 
north to visit the Thorburns at Doune. 
She should have arrived on Monday after- 
noon. On Tuesday we heard from Jane 
Thorburn asking why she had not come. 
The same afternoon the letter came from 
London.” 

‘“‘A letter from Effie, or from him?” 
asked Michael. 

‘‘ From Effie. She had actually gone no 
farther than Edinburgh, and he had met 
her there; and after going through the poor 
ceremony of their marriage, they had taken 
the evening train to London. They passed by 
Inveresk, Effie said, at a few minutes past 
six on Saturday night,” said Mrs. Maitland 
with a slight strange smile. ‘Did you 
think, lads, that there could be so much 
guile in your sister?” 

‘*T don’t know, but I wonder where they 
got the money to pay for their trip,” said 
John in his dryest most matter-of-fact tone. 

‘“‘ Father gave Effie five pounds on Satur- 
day, and she had a bit of money by her. 
He was always giving her. I suppose that 
would help. He could have nothing,” 
returned Margaret Maitland, with a touch of 
sarcasm which might be forgiven. 

“And what on earth is to become of 
them after that is spent?’’ asked John. 
‘* Will Laurie has never been able to work 
for himself, let alone a wife. I hope it’ll 
be many a long day before I see him, the 
mean sneak. I couldn’t promise to keep 
my hands off him.” 

‘‘ That would not undo the evil,” put in 
Michael quietly. 

‘‘No, but it would relieve me, and give 
him a sore skin which he stands in need of,” 
retorted John. ‘‘He is a mean sneak, and 
no mistake. I suppose he knows that we 
will never see Effie starve, and that for her 
sake we'll keep up his position.” 

‘“‘Tt would be better for us to think that 
he cared so much for her that he could not 
live without her,’’ put in Michael again in 
his gentle way. But John only laughed. 

“Will Laurie is not capable of a dis- 
interested affection; but, mother, what did 
father say?” 

‘“‘ He went away to London on Wednesday 
morning.” 

‘‘Did he? What to do?” 

‘‘T don’t know. He never spoke a word 
to me, good or bad, John, but only rose up 
and went,” said Margaret Maitland, with a 
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slight twitch of the lips. ‘‘ He did not even 
ask me to come, nor say what he was going 
to do.” 

‘“‘ He will, maybe, give Will Laurie some- 
thing he won’t forget,”’ said John. 

‘‘T think not. He seemed to me to go 
more in sorrow than in anger. Effie does 
not know what she has done. You know 
your father, lads, how all his dealings are 
as open as- the day. That his own child 
should have been capable of such an under- 
hand action has cut him to the heart. I am 
more sorry for him than for any one; and 
he will not allow us to sympathise with 
him.” 

‘‘ Has he not written since he went ?”’ 

‘‘Not a line, neither to announce his 
arrival nor to say when he is coming home.” 

‘¢ Queer, is it not, Mike ?” 

‘“‘ Father must be feeling it acutely,’’ was 
all Michael said, and his mother looked up 
at him with a grateful smile. Michael 
understood his father, and gave him full 
credit for keen and tender feelings. With 
John it was not so. He was ever hard and 
even suspicious of his father’s motives. 

“Next to your father, Michael, I am 
sore vexed for Nannie. She blames herself 
for this too. She says if she had stayed 
away Willie would not have been at Laurie- 
ston this summer.” 

‘‘ That is surely foolish,’’ said John, still 

quickly, but with a change in his voice. 
. “Maybe, my son; but women sometimes 
are foolish, and Nannie has very keen 
feelings,” his mother answered with a 
slight smile. John said nothing, but opened 
the door and walked out of the room. 

‘“‘John seems very vexed about it, 
Michael,” said Margaret Maitland, as she 
turned her eyes on the fair face of her 
second son. ‘It is a great grief to us all.” 

“Tt is; but let us hope, mother, that it 
will be the making of Will,” said Michael 
cheerfully. 

“We will hope so, we must hope so 
now,” she answered. ‘I think you look 
better, my son—and you were enjoying your 
holiday ? ’’ 

‘* Not so much as I expected, mother.” 

“Why ? John would be glad to see you.” 

““Oh, yes, dear old Jock, he was not 
changed in that way ; but, mother, I wish 
we were all bairns again under the thorn 
tree ; I doubt, I doubt we have all grown up 
only to vex your heart.” 

‘“*TIt is with John as I feared then, 
Michael?” said the mother, with paling lips. 

“Yes. Do you not see a change in him? 





He is utterly miserable without knowing 
why. His very temper, which used to be so 
generous and kind, if a little quick, is 
changed. He has grown so hard and un- 
charitable. He has no quarter for any evil- 
doer. We have lost John, mother. Only 
God knows whether we shall ever find him 
again.” 

** We will. God will answer that prayer, 
Michael, else my heart would break,” said 
Margaret Maitland quickly, and as if a 
sudden strength had come to her. ‘ Has 
he gone to seek Agnes, do you think?” 

“I believe it. He loves her, mother. 
She will be his wife some day.” 

‘‘T know that. She will restore him to 
us, Michael. The human love will lead him 
back to the divine.” Michael turned his 
mild eyes somewhat questioningly on his 
mother’s face. He had a quick intuition. 
He knew that that admission must cost her 
something. A woman gives up much when 
she admits that she holds a second place in 
her son’s heart. Abdication carries with it 
always its own peculiar pang. 

‘You are looking at me, Michael,” she 
said, understanding his unspoken thought. 
“Tt has to come sooner or later to all 
mothers; but Agnes is as dear to me as 
John, and so there is no sacrifice involved.” 

‘‘ Mother, J will be your son always,’’ he 
said, with a touch of his brother’s impulsive- 
ness. ‘I wish I could bear everything for 

ou.” 

“Ah! then you would take away from me 
my compensations. What we suffer for our 
children makes them doubly dear. I am not 
at present terribly concerned for John. I 
know him so well. The husks of a gross 
materialism or ideal scepticism will not 
satisfy his great loving heart. He will 
come back to the Father’s house, and I shall 
see it before I die. Itis Effie that lies on 
my heart. Oh, these inherited tendencies ! 
Scarcely the grace of God can conquer 
them—and I fear, I fear Willie has not 
gotten much grace yet.,”’ 

Michael tried to cheer her again by calling 
up the best traits in Willie Laurie’s nature, 
and, while they were talking, John had 
found Agnes away down at the foot of the 
sunny garden, standing among the lilac 
bushes by the old arbour door. He came 
softly down the turf walk and she did not 
hear his step. He saw the listlessness of 
her attitude, the white beautiful hand care- 
lessly touching the caressing green boughs, 
the heavy eyes fixed with a vast wistfulness 
on the shining expanse of the sea. His 
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whole heart went out to her—he Saget 


everything, father, mother, sister, home- 
sorrows, and spirit anguish, everything but 
his great love. She gave astart at length, 
being conscious, in her heart, of his ap- 
proach. The colour leaped fitfully to her 
cheek, and with her hand she strove to hide 
it as she gave him a faint smile of greeting. 

‘‘T ran down just to look at the sea. It 
is so peacefully lovely to-day. It is always 
a comfort, I think, when one is harassed and 
weary.” 

“Why should you be harassed and weary, 
Agnes?” John asked, as he leaned against 
the tree and fixed his eyes on her face. 
‘* Mother says you blame yourself. That is 
surely foolish and wrong.” 

“It may be, but I cannot help it. It is 
my brother who has brought this grief on 
your house. I cannot forget that.” 

‘“‘Tt may turn out better than we think,”’ 
he said, trying to cheer her. ‘They will 
probably rue it themselves, two or three 
times over, but it’ll do them good. The 
very responsibility they have incurred may 
sober them. Don’t let us vex ourselves 
about it. This is not the meeting I have 
thought about and dreamed over all 
summer.” 

“You are always so good, you say just 
the right thing at the right time. I have 
said to Aunt Maggie all along that when 
you came it would all look brighter.” 

She spoke without flattery, in that simple, 
direct way peculiar to her. Her words 
thrilled John, though perhaps he could have 
wished her less frank. 

‘“« You are glad to see me then ?” 

“Yes; very glad.” 

The wavering colour leaped up again, and 
she turned slightly away from him, perhaps 
to hide what the deep, sweet eyes would fain 
reveal. 

‘I knew you had come home, but I did 
not ask any questions, Agnes, because I 
believed that one day, perhaps, you would 
tell me all without asking.” 

She gave him no answer, and after a 
moment’s waiting he stepped across the 
narrow path, and standing directly in front 
of her laid his two hands on her shoulders. 

‘* Agnes, perhaps this is not a fitting time ; 
but I must speak. I have loved you since 
the first day I saw you. I love you now, 
beyond anything on earth. Some day will 
you be my wife ?’’ 

And she, with her clear eyes shining on 
his face, gave him out of her true heart the 
answer he craved. 





“Yes, John. Some day, please God, I 
will.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 


**T never heard of any true affection, 
But ’twas nip’t with care.” 


Twat evening, after sundown, Michael 
Maitland, the elder, returned also to his home. 
His wife was waiting for him alone, of a set 
purpose, having sent the lads _ with 
Agnes for a stroll through the fields, in 
order that she might first hear what he had 
totell. He had come to Inveresk station, for 
he passed by the dining-room window before 
he entered the house. The short field-path 
to the town station led through the stack- 
yard and up tothe back door. She didnot see 
his face as he passed, and she sat still, even 
when she heard his familiar foot in the 
lobby, though her heart was beating wildly 
with excitement and apprehension. He 
came directly into the room, and when she 
looked at him, she felt a deep sense of relief. 
She could not tell why. He was tired and 
worn ; but his face was neither harsh nor 
stern, though its expression was very grave. 

‘‘ Weel, Maggie, I’m come hame,”’ he said 
with a slight smile. She rose then, and 
not heeding the hand he offered her in the 
grave Scotch fashion, put her arms round his 
neck. He felt her tremble, as she had done 
the night William Laurie had come to 
Laurieston. ‘My puir lassie, I should 
have ta’en you wi’me. It was hard to leave 
you behind ; but, Maggie, I didna ken vera 
weel what I was daein’ that mornin’, an’ 
that’s a fact.”’ 

“‘It was perhaps better that I stayed. 
Tell me quickly, father. Did you see them ? 
How did you find the bairn? It has been 
so fearful for me waiting at home.” 

‘Aye, aye. Sit doon, Maggie, and I'll 
tell ye it a’.”” 

He placed her with unwonted gentleness 
back in her chair, sat down before her, and 
passed his hands across his brow. 

“Yes, I saw the bairn, a mairret wife, 
Maggie, very happy like, puir lassie, no 
kennin’ yet what she has brocht upon her- 
sel’. I just went, Maggie, to make sure 
that there could be no mistake aboot the 
marriage, and syne I left them. They'll be 
hame by-and-bye.” 

*‘ Did she seem distressed or penitent for 
the grief she has caused us, father ?” 

‘‘ She grat when she saw me; but she’s 
ta’en up wi’ her braw man, an’ the auld 
father an’ mother maun stand aside for a 
wee. Only fora weethough. Unless I am 
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mista’en, mother, we'll hae them baith to 
keep. May I be forgiven if I sin, but I 
believe I would rather hae laid Effie beside 
the rest in Inveresk, than see her wife to 
a Laurie.” 

‘* Did you see anything by-ordinary to vex 
you in Willie, father?” 

“‘T like not his way. It is defiant and 
upsettin’ for his years. He did not show 
me a becomin’ respect ; but I’ll pass that by 
if he be kind to Effie. I spoke plainly to 
him, Maggie, praying all the time for 
strength to bridle my tongue. If he acts ill 
to my bairn, he kens what to expect. As 
he deals wi’ her, I deal wi’ him.” 

Margaret Maitland saw the involuntary 
clenching of his strong right hand, the 
quick darkening of the brows, which told 
that the lower depths were stirred. 

‘‘T am vexed to hear he was not sorry or 
repentant for what he has done. Poor 
things, I think neither of them realise what 
they have taken on themselves.”’ 

“No, they dinna, Maggie, but they will 
yet. I fear for her, for he is as unstable as 
water. But we maun make the best o’ him 
noo that the bairn is his wife. He has 
robbed us of our only lassie, mother, but 


‘ for her sake we maun try and gie him a 


lift. Now I'll tell you my plans.” 

Margaret Maitland looked at her husband 
with wondering, tender eyes, marvelling to 
see him so subdued, so gentle, where she 
had expected only the throes of an angry 
passion. The great sorrow of the blow had 
subdued him, leaving little room for any 
other feeling. 

‘*T laid it a’ oot as I came down in the 
train, an’ here itis. Nunraw is to let, an’ 
I hear they hae but few offers. Iken I have 
but to say the word to Riddell and it’s mine. 
I'll tak’ the place, Maggie, an’ put them in 
it, an’ Wat an’ me between us will manage 
to look to it till Willie learns the difference 
atween a horse an’ a stirk. If he can learn 
ava’, it’ll be a fair chance for him, an’ we’ll 
hae them under oor ain e’en, as it were, an’ 
it’ll shut folks’ mouths besides. What think 
ye 0’ it, wife?” 

Margaret Maitland put her hands before 
her face, and the tears fell between her 
fingers. 

‘‘God bless you, my man. You have 
taken a load from my heart. God bless 
you, and grant that the bairns’ well doing in 
Nunraw may be your reward.” 

‘‘T need nae reward. We maun see to 
our ain, Maggie, if we be na waur than 
infidels,” said Laurieston gently, though his 





eye softened yet more at sight of his wife's 
tears. ‘‘I believe we could get into the 
hoose immediately. I'll gang up to the 
toon the morn and settle wi’ Riddell before 
I leave. An’ syne you and Agnes micht 
gang up an’ buy some bits o’ furniture for 
them. I'll gie ye a cheque for a hunder’; 
that should gie them a plain beginning. 
And when they come hame we'll try an’ gie 
them a kindly welcome, so that they may 
hae heart to begin their life. But I confess, 
wife, that had it been Agnes instead of 
Effie, I wad hae mair hope o’ makin’ a man 
o’ Will Laurie. I wonder greatly that the 
bairn should be so unlike her mother.” 

It was a great deal for Michael Maitland 
to say. His wife knew that his disappoint- 
ment in Effie was the shattering of an idol 
which would never again be restored to its 
pedestal. Forgiving, kindly, fatherly, he 
might be now to his erring child; but she 
would never again be to him what she had 
been. It was the greatest sorrow of his 
life. Even in the midst of her own sore 
pain, Margaret Maitland thanked God for 
the fruit it was bearing in her husband’s 
heart. She had never seen him so forbearing 
and gentle, exhibiting such unselfish con- 
sideration, even for those of his own house- 
hold. 

“We will try and look forward to a length 
of useful days for the bairns in Nunraw, 
and pray that good may yet come out of 
what has seemed to us so evil,’ she said 
with quiet cheerfulness, as she laid her soft 
hand with a lingering caress on his. ‘The 
laddies are both here, Michael. They set 
off to Harwich whenever they got the 
message, and just came in at tea-time.” 

“Oh! It was a pity Michael's holiday 
should be broken. How is he, mother?” 

‘¢ Both of them looking well. John does 
not intend to go abroad again, he says.” 

‘* And what is he to do then?” 

‘“‘ Seek a situation at once.” 

‘Ah, weel, I wish him weel,’’ said Laurie- 
ston, as he rose to his feet. ‘‘They will 
baith be vexed at the end Effie has come 
to.” 

‘‘Oh, father, I hope it is not an end,” 
cried his wife with a smile, for her heart 
was lightened of its immediate care. “ Let 
us say rather it may be a happy beginning 
for them both.” 

«‘ Ah, weel, so be it. Where are they a’?”’ 

“IT sent them out. I had an intuition 
that you would come to-night, and I wanted 
to hear the news first. How much shall we 
tell them, father ?”’ 
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“You can tell them what you think fit, 
Maggie. I dinna want to hear any more 
speakin’ aboot it. Here they are comin’, or 
I'm mista’en, I hear their tongues.” 

He sauntered out to the front door, his 
wife following, and there were the three tall 
lads at the garden gate, with the slender 
form of Agnes beside them. Margaret 
Maitland was quick to note how instant and 
searching was the look her husband cast on 
Michael’s face, and how relieved he seemed 
to see its ruddy, sunburnt hue. As they 
came forward to the house Agnes slipped 
behind a little, with evident hesitation. But 
after he had shaken hands with his sons, 
Michael Maitland the elder put his heavy 
hand on her slender shoulder, and looked 
down into her sweet, serious face with a 
peculiar kindliness. 

‘“‘We hae but ae dochter noo, Nannie. 
See that ye dinna play us the same trick. 
If ye are to marry let it be fair and above 
board, my lamb; an’ we’ll set ye forth wi’ a 
God speed.” 

“Thank you, Uncle Michael.” 

The face of Agnes was as red as the June 
roses blushing on the porch; but her eyes 
met his unfalteringly, and with a happy 
light, for these words had told her that there 
was no bitterness in his heart towards her. 

There was peace in the house of Laurieston 
that night, an atmosphere of good fellow- 
ship and love which seemed to bless them 
all. Even to John, Michael Maitland was 
kind and cordial, asking him questions 
about his life abroad and about his friend 
Robertson, till John, impulsive and demon- 
strative, felt his heart go out to the old 
man in a new rush of filial affection. The 
anxious mother looked on with a relieved 
and happy heart. Long experience had 
taught her the boundless power of love’s 
rule, and when she saw how quick the 
young hearts were to respond to the kindly 
side of their father’s nature, she could not 
but regret, more and more, that it had not 
been earlier, and more consistently shown to 
them. Had Laurieston but dealt more 
openly and gently with his children, much 
care, much sorrow, and much estrangement 
had been prevented in the home. 

There was a great and solemn earnestness 
in the “reading’’ that night in the old 
house. Laurieston chose the fifth chapter of 
Ecclesiastes, and twice over read the verse : 
‘God is in Heaven, and thou upon earth: 
therefore let thy words be few,’ with an 
impressive pause between. His prayer was 
short, and consisted only of a petition for 





guidance and strength in the sorrows of life. 
It was a direct request from an aching 
human heart feeling the need of the Divine, 
and being perfectly natural and sincere 
found a response in the breasts of all pre- 
sent. Aye, even in the heart of John, the 
unbeliever, who, out of the pride of his high 
intellect and splendid reasoning powers, 
had cast this thing aside as unworthy the 
attention or devotion of a reasonable soul. 
Old memories, sweet home influences, aye, 
and the strong close touch of a mother’s 
heart, brooding over him in tender prayer- 
ful love, held him in thrall. She knelt by 
his side at the sofa during the prayer, and 
in the midst of it she stretched forth her 
hand and laid it above his clasped hands, 
and so kept it till the end. That touch 
thrilled him, because of its significance. 
He knew what prayers were in her heart, 
he felt that she was wrestling for him with 
the God in whom she believed. There was 
something solemn in the thought, some- 
thing which impressed him with a vague 
awe and uncertainty. He was glad when it 
was over, and when the Amen was said he 
rose and passed out of the room. She 
heard him go out of the house, and when 
they all went upstairs one by one she sat 
down by the smouldering fire to wait for his 
return. 

‘‘T want to speak to John, father. You 
are tired and needing rest,’’ she said as she 
followed her husband to the foot of the 
stair. ‘Just put out the candle and I will 
slip up in the dark. I will not be long.” 

John Maitland saw his mother’s shadow 
on the blind as he restlessly paced up and 
down the lawn, and knew that she was 
waiting for him. Her presence drew him 
like a magnet, and before the lights were 
out in the upper rooms he softly returned 
to the house. 

‘‘T am waiting for you, my son. Come 
away,” she said, smiling upon him as he 
entered the room; ‘it is a long time since 
we had a talk.”’ 

‘**T don’t know that I am in the mood for 
talk to-night,” he answered, as he leaned 
against the mantelpiece and looked down 
gravely into the dying fire. His brows 
were contracted, his eyes shadowed, his 
mouth stern and sad. 

‘** You have nothing to tell me then about 
your life abroad?’ 

‘‘ Nothing, at least, that you would care 
to hear; but something has happened since 
I returned to Laurieston to-day. Agnes has 
promised to be my wife.” 
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She looked at him keenly. He scarcely 
looked like a happy lover, and yet his eye 
shone as he spoke her dear name. 

‘That has been a dear wish of my life, 
my son; but I know not whether I am glad 
or sorry to-day.” 

“Why?” 

‘‘ Because you are changed. I question, 
John, if you have it in your power now to 
make her happy.” 

“* Why not‘now?”’ 

He spoke with a certain irritation, though 
he betrayed no surprise. Indeed, he felt 
none. 

‘You know why, as well as I. Michael 
has told me what beliefs you have been able 
to accept. They are not hers. It may be 
that when she knows all she will withdraw 
her promise. She is very conscientious, 
and her faith is much to her. I suppose 
you have not told her?” 

‘“¢T have not, but I do not believe it will 
make any difference to her. Why should 
it? I am happy in having emancipated 
myself from the thrall of an old superstition. 
I now see life apart from the mists of 
theology and doubt. I know it to contain 
the highest and grandest possibilities, and I 
believe in the power and goodness and 
strength of humanity. In its highest form 
it is even worthy of worship, certainly of 
reverence.” 

‘‘ And your life henceforth is to be spent 
in the perfection of your human nature,” 
said Margaret Maitland with a slight strange 
smile. ‘‘My son, you undertake a super- 
human task. Although you have turned 
away from God you cannot rob Him of one 
tittle of His mercy in love. He will not cast 
you out when you return to Him, and He is 
still the hearer and answerer of my prayers. 
Good night, my son.” 

She laid her two gentle hands on his tall 
shoulders, and looked at him with a look 
half sad, half reproachful, but wholly 
tender. 

“You are my divinity, mother, you and 
Agnes,” he said impulsively. ‘‘ Surely to 
worship the highest womanhood is no sin. 
You have always been to me the embodi- 
ment of all perfection. I want no other 
religion.” 

‘Your love is very precious to me, my 
son, my first born son; but, like Abraham of 
old, I believe I could have strength and 
courage to give you up to God,” she said 
solemnly. ‘John, is there nothing revolt- 
ing in the thought that this human nature 
you worship, with all its holy love, its high 





aspirations, its noble achievements, is to go 
down to the grave like the beasts that 
perish ?’’ 

“It may not. There may be another 
state, a further development. There is 
nothing in science or philosophy for or 
against. It is simply question and con- 
jecture with all.” 

‘“‘ Nay, I will keep my certainties if you 
please. My Lord has gone to prepare a 
place for me, of which none of the world’s 
cold creeds can rob me. Some day looking 
back you will recoil, as I do, from the husks 
with which you are trying to satisfy your- 
self. Perhaps God may use the coils of a 
wife’s and a mother’s love to draw you back 
to Himself.”’ 

She kissed him then as she had so often 
done between the grave brows, and left him 
with a smile. But it was a smile which hid 
an anguished heart. 

She stole into Agnes’s room before going 
to her own. The light was out, but the 
blind being drawn up admitted the full and 
radiant light of the midsummer moon. 
Agnes was asleep. She did not hear the 
light footfall, the soft rustle of a woman's 
dress, nor feel the deep yearning of the 
motherly eyes bent upon her in love. Only 
in the night she dreamed that an angel had 
knelt beside her bed, and left upon her a 
benison of peace. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


“This is my home again, once more I hail 
The dear old gables, and the creaking vanes.” 


‘‘ Aunt Magers, here are the Thorburns 
coming.”’ 

‘‘ To hear the news,” put in John, picking 
himself up from the sofa. ‘I'll make 
myself scarce, mother, if you don’t mind.” 

‘‘T mind, if Aunt Maggie doesn’t,” said 
Agnes with a laugh. ‘To punish you for 
your idleness to-day we shall keep you in to 
make yourself agreeable to the ladies.” 

She stood against the closed door and 
shook her finger at him, with a play of happy 
humour lighting up every feature; which 
made her look so lovely in the eyes of her 
big honest lover that he sat down again 
quite meekly. 

‘“‘T see you are beginning as you mean to 
end, Nannie,’”’ Mrs. Maitland said. ‘‘ That 
I should live to see my strong-minded John 
a henpecked man !”’ 

Agnes blushed and turned quickly to the 
window. It was the first direct allusion her 
aunt had made to the understanding 
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between them; somehow there had been for 
a few days a curious avoidance of serious 
talk about the future. They had all been 
busy, of course, getting the house of 
Nunraw in order for the young pair, who 
were expected on the morrow. Both John 
and Michael had been intensely interested 
in the proceedings, although they could 
hardly realise that it was their own sister 
Effie who was to become the mistress of the 
newly-furnished house. When all the ar- 
rangements were made, and the business 
with the factor settled, Michael Maitland 
wrote to his son-in-law a brief, rather 
formal letter intimating what had been 
done, and signifying to him that he expected 
them both home at an early date. To this 
Willie Laurie replied courteously, thanking 
his father-in-law for the provision he had 
made for their future, and promising to do 
his best to make a good tenant of Nunraw. 
The letter was, on the whole, satisfactory, 
and the edge of their distress had worn off, 
and they found themselves even looking 
forward in a sense with interest to the 
settlement of the young pair so near. 
Nunraw was the adjoining farm—only two 
fields’ breadth from Laurieston—the cosy 
flat-roofed house could be seen quite well 
from the dining-room window. 

‘‘ Are you prepared for them, mother ? 
They'll ask everything,” said John, comically, 
as the familiar figures of the ladies passed 
the window. 

‘Hush, my son;, you are too hard upon 
the ladies. They are gentlewomen, my 
dear, and never forget their breeding. We 
must be very kind to them, for I rather 
think they blame themselves a little. They 
pressed so hard for Effie to visit them at 
Doune, and so gave her an opportunity she 
could not otherwise have had.” 

She could say no more, for Katie ushered 
the visitors in. They had returned some- 
what hastily from the north directly they 
had heard the news of Effie Maitland’s 
flight, and they were visibly agitated when 
they entered the room ; and appeared greatly 
relieved at the cordiality of the greeting they 
received. 

‘‘Tt is as good as sunshine to see your 
face, Mrs. Maitland,’ said Miss Jane. 
“‘How are you, Agnes? Dear me, John 
Maitland, when are you going to stop 
growing? Yes, it is positive sunshine to 
see your face, dear Mrs. Maitland. We could 
not rest at Doune. I said to Grace, I was 
bound to know the worst at once.” 

‘In spite of Nancy Kilgour, who nearly 














snapped our heads off,’’ supplemented Miss 
Grace. ‘* She as good as told us to go.back 
the road we had come.” 

‘‘And is it true the young couple are 
totake up house at Nunraw, Mrs. Maitland?”’ 
Miss Jane went on. ‘Do you know, after 
one gets used to the idea, it is perfectly 
delightful to get married like Effie. The 
surprise it gives everybody is worth any- 
thing. But such bairns! Why, it is no time 
since Effie used to spend her Saturdays 
with us in pinafores. But she has got a 
handsome husband. Nannie won’t mind, 
though we say he is the best looking in the 
family.” 

‘‘ You may say so, Jane,” put in Miss 
Grace. ‘John and I reserve our opinions. 
And where have you been wandering to on 
the face of the earth, you great big fellow ? 
I suppose I must begin to treat you with 
some respect now, on account of your great 
scholarship.” 

‘‘The sooner the better, Miss Grace,” 
said John with his deep sonorous laugh; 
‘* don’t I inspire it ?”’ 

‘‘I believe you do; you have no airs 
anyhow, and that is a great deal to say of a 
young man of this generation. Isn’t it, 
Agnes ?”’ 

Agnes looked up from her tea tray with a 
smile and a nod. She saw that the bright, 
cheerful talk of her old friends was acting 
like a tonic on her aunt’s spirits, and 
presently she heard her laugh at some sally 
of Miss Thorburn, who had always some- 
thing original to say. 

‘Tt was a bright thought of Effie’s, and 
she shall have the pick of our old china for 
it,” she rattled on; ‘‘ only we’ll have to choose 
surreptitiously, or who knows what Nancy 
might do. When are they coming home ?”’ 

‘‘ To-morrow evening. We are all going 
over to Nunraw.”’ 

‘* How lovely! We will be thinking of 
you. Don’t forget to break the shortbread 
over the bride. I'll bake a cake in the 
morning and send it over. It'll give her 
the old maid’s blessing.” 

‘‘Why should you break it over her?” 
asked Agnes with interest. 

‘¢ Oh, for luck, and to indicate that she’ll 
aye have plenty,” returned Miss Thorburn. 
‘‘ Tt’ll be your turn next.” 

‘‘T hope so,” said John in a low voice, 
as he took a cup of tea from the hand of 
Agnes. She shook her head at him, and 
though they were in a corner of the room 
Jane Thorburn’s sharp eyes noted that little 
by-play, greatly to her own delight. 
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‘Do you know what I said to Jane when 
I heard it, Mrs. Maitland?” asked Miss 
Grace. ‘I just said it was not every one 
who was privileged to give the busy-bodies 
something to talk about. It is quite a dis- 
tinction. It almost tempts one to follow 
Effie’s example.” 

‘And pray, what unfortunate human 
being would you pounce upon to share your 
flight, Grace ?’’ queried Miss Jane, with 
extraordinary sharpness. 

‘‘T suppose you think I would have a 
difficulty in finding somebody ; but what- 
ever you may think, all the unmarried ladies 
in Musselburgh are not victims of necessity. 
Where’s Michael? He proposed to me 
when he was aged nine, on account of the 
peculiar virtues of our preserves and the riches 
of the plum-tree at the end of the house.” 

‘Michael is in town to-day with his 
father,’’ Mrs. Maitland answered, when the 
laugh at the old joke had subsided. ‘‘ You 
have done me good, lassies, with your happy 
talk.” 

“‘T am indeed glad to hear you say so, 
dear Mrs. Maitland,” said Jane Thorburn 
quickly, and with a smile of genuine satis- 
faction. ‘‘ We talk a great deal of nonsense, 
but we mean well. How soon might we 
dare to call on young Mrs. Laurie at Nun- 
raw? Will she begin with the new fangled 
day at home which is the very latest 
fashion? It is a fine, easy way of enter- 
taining one’s friends, giving them a cup 
of tea and a shred of buttered bread. 
She’ll need to do it, though, if she’s to be 
in the mode.” 

“I do not expect Effie will trouble her 
head about such things. She has too much 
to learn, Miss Jane,” returned Mrs. Maitland 
gravely. ‘She'll need to turn her atten- 
tion to the necessary branches of house- 
keeping first.” 

‘‘A daughter of Laurieston should be a 
good housekeeper,” said Miss Grace as they 
rose to go. ‘‘ But I daresay I’ve heard you 
say Miss Laurie was so good she gave 
nobody else a chance.” 

“That is true,” Mrs. Maitland admitted 
with a smile. ‘‘ You need not stand on 
ceremony with the young wife at Nunraw. 
She will be glad to see her old friends at 
any time.”’ 

‘Very well, thank you. We'll be easier 
in our minds after we ask her what she 
meant by treating us in such a manner. 
You should have seen the two of us tearing 
up and down to Doune Station to all the 
trains that day, and the agony of mind we 











endured when she never came. It was too 
bad. Good afternoon, then; and we have 
had a delightful visitation, as we always 
have at dear Laurieston. John, are you 
too big and learned to come to an old- 
fashioned tea - drinking at Sunnyside? 
You’re not? Well, we'll see after Nancy is 
pacified. We're not going away again 
whatever she may say or do. She must 
just clean the house when we are in it.” 

‘*T don’t know what will become of Nancy 
in the other world if there are no brushes 
and dusters,” said Miss Grace. ‘‘ Don’t 
shake your head, Mrs. Maitland, it’s a 
positive fact; she’s never happy except 
‘redding up.’ Good-bye!” 

‘¢ There'll be another wedding at Laurie- 
ston before long, Grace Thorburn,” said 
Miss Jane as they went through the garden 
gate ; “and, mark my words, it won't be a 
runaway one.” 

So they tripped away happy and interested 
in everything, leaving, as they always did, 
a sunny atmosphere behind them. They 
were the first callers since Effie’s flight, and 
now that Mrs. Maitland had heard it spoken 
of by outsiders, she had a feeling as if the 
worst was over. 

Early next day Agnes went over to 
Nunraw, and was busy there all day. It 
was a pretty house, built in cottage style all 
on one floor, but roomy and commodious 
within. John and Michael had made the 
garden tidy, and, of course, it needed a 
great many finishing ‘touches at the last, 
which necessitated John spending the best 
part of the day at Nunraw too, though the 
more engrossing part of his work seemed to 
be in helping Agnes to fasten up curtains 
and hang the few pictures straight on the 
walls. But though they were so much 
alone together that day, there was not much 
love-making, for Agnes had a shy, proud 
way with her sometimes, which kept him at 
arm’s length. Once when he came down 
the steps after hanging a picture on the 
sitting-room wall, he leaned forward quickly 
and took her in his arms. 

‘‘My darling, my darling, why are you 
so hard with me?” he said, holding her 
there as if he would keep her there for 
ever. 

“Am I hard? Ido not mean to be,” 
she said, allowing her lovelit eyes to look 
into his ; ‘‘ only we must not be silly.” 

‘It is not silly. Itis wise, the sweetest, 
best wisdom in the world, and you think so 
too,” said foolish John daringly; but she 
escaped from him, and ran out of the room 
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looking back to tell him laughingly he must 
go away to Laurieston and see whether the 
provisions were ready for the home-coming 
feast. But instead of obeying her just at 
once John sat down where she had left him, 
and covered his face with his hands, for his 
happiness seemed too much. The precious 
trust she had given him, the trust which 
gives all and asks no questions, seemed to 
him a thing so great and so wonderful that 
he could scarcely realise it. These few days 
had been days of utter and intense happi- 
ness, such as probably would never come to 
them any more. Because then each was 
sufficient to the other, the mere fact of an 
offered and accepted love, the unspeakable 
joy of being together was enough— no 
questions had been asked, no deeper things 
probed into, no conditions made, not even 
a future broached. The time came when, 
looking back, these days seemed like a 
golden dream; and yet darker days have 
their compensation too, and there are chains 
forged by fire which neither time nor death 
can break. 

At seven o'clock that night, Michael 
Maitland himself drove the dogcart over to 
Musselburgh station for the travellers. Ona 
fine summer evening, and with the town full 
of visitors, there was quite a throng at the 
station, and he felt glad of it. He wanted 
to show that Effie was coming back to a 
kindly welcome, and that both she and her 
husband were to be received exactly as if 
they had gone forth after the ordinary way 
of a newly married pair from the father’s 
house. There may have been a touch of 
pride in all this, but there was also a mag- 
nanimous and beautiful spirit in it, which 
had rejoiced his wife’s heart. So at 
Nunraw they waited with a curious mingling 
of agitation and pleased expectancy for the 
home-coming of the bride. Just at sunset 
the dogeart drove rapidly along the lane to 
Nunraw and drew up at the door. Mrs. 
Maitland’s courage failed her just then, and 
she withdrew into the inner room; but 
Agnes stood between the two boys, with 
Miss Thorburn’s cake of shortbread in her 
hands, and a somewhat wavering smile on 
her lips, ready with her welcome. Almost 
before the high-stepping mare had been 
reined at the door, Effie sprang from the 
trap, her bonnie face flushed and tearful, 
gave a hasty hand to the boys, a quick kiss 
to Agnes, and her lips formed her mother’s 
name. 

“‘ Just a moment, dear, till I break Miss 
Thorburn’s shortbread, just for luck,” said 





Agnes with a laugh; and in the midst of 
this ceremony Mrs. Maitland came out from 
the room and Effie ran into her arms. 

‘Mother! mother! darling! forgive me. 
I never meant to vex you,” she cried almost 
hysterically; but the loving arms folded 
round her with a close clinging touch, and the 
two withdrew once more into the inner room. 

Meanwhile the young bridegroom was 
standing rather shame-facedly by the mare’s 
head ; and when John gave him a slap on 
the shoulder, and cried to him cheerily: “I 
wish you good luck, Will!”’ his face cleared, 
and he returned the honest, brotherly hand- 
clasp, with a grip which even John’s strong 
fingers felt. There was not one touch of 
reproach in the greetings he received ;. even 
Agnes, who had felt it all so deeply, gave 
him a sisterly kiss, and a word of well-wish- 
ing; and all this brought a flush of shame 
and self-reproach to his cheek, and fired his 
careless heart with the noblest resolve which 
had yet touched it. 

‘Go in and speak to Aunt Maggie, Will,” 
Agnes whispered ; but just then Mrs. Mait- 
land came out, and beckoned him to her. 

‘‘God guide you, my son,” was all she 
said; but she kissed him as she said it, and 
the tears rose in his eyes. Those who saw 
those bright drops thought them the dew of 
heavenly promise. It might be, after all, 
that there was the making of a man in 
Willie Laurie. If so, these Christian souls 
had done their utmost to set him on the 
way with hope and comfort. And thus they 
obeyed the Master’s own behest, and followed 
His divine leading. 

There was a curious solemnity mingling 
with the agitated restraint present at the 
first meal eaten in the house of Nunraw. 
But for Agnes it could not have been enjoyed. 
As her busy hands had been first and best 
at arranging the house and the table, so her 
quick, exquisite tact now guided her to say 
the right thing, and keep the talk from even 
touching upon what was unpleasant or likely 
to jar. She talked a great deal to Effie, who 
sat demurely by her mother’s side, scarcely 
daring to look up; and at last succeeded in 
rousing her interest in the house of which 
she was to be the mistress. After tea the 
lads followed Mr. Maitland out to the garden 
and the steading ; then Agnes showed Effie 
over her new domain, and tried to tease her 
merrily out of her unusual quiet. But the 
child’s heart was full. 

**T do not deserve it. Mother! mother! 
you are too good! I do not deserve it,” she 
said again and again. 
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Agnes saw that she was only now begin- 
ning to realise what a step she had taken, 
and what a care and anxiety she had laid 
upon the hearts of those who loved her. 

It was about ten o’clock, and the harvest 
moon had risen, when they began to make 
ready to return to Laurieston. Effie stood 
by in the bedroom, while her mother and 
Agnes put on their bonnets, and her face 
was very white and weary, for she knew that 
now she was not one of the happy house- 
hold, that she had with her own foolish, un- 
thinking hands severed the tie which bound 
her to that dear home. The mother caught 
sight of her face in the mirror as she tied 
her bonnet strings, and her fingers trembled 
so that she turned hastily to Agnes for 
help. 

‘“‘Me! Mother, let me do it!” cried 
Effie jealously ; and Agnes stood aside with 
a quick starting tear. 

‘¢ Some of us will be over the morn, Effie,”’ 
Mrs. Maitland tried to say, with matter-of- 
fact cheerfulness. ‘‘ And you and Willie 
will come over to tea in the afternoon ; that 
is, if you have time out of your household 
duties. Be kind but firm with your little 
maid, Effie. She is very willing, but she 
needs looking after. Of course, if you are in 
a difficulty run over; but I want you to be 
able to manage your own house. And now, 
my bairn, good-night.” 

‘«¢ T_I can’t bear to be left,” Effie faltered, 
clinging to her mother’s hand. 

‘* Nonsense, lassie, you have Willie; and 
a married wife mustn’t be a mother’s bairn. 
You'll be all right to-morrow. God bless 
you, my lamb, and give you happiness and 
peace in your own home.”’ 

She kissed her hastily and hurried down- 
stairs. Her heart was full too—aye, to 
bursting ; for it was a strange and melan- 
choly thought to have to leave her young 





daughter behind ; but she would not break 
down. As she stepped out of the door, 
Willie came forward out of the darkness, and 
she saw her husband’s tall figure at his side. 
Willie spoke first, in hurried, uncertain 
tones. 

‘«‘ [—I thank you for it all, after my mean- 
ness. I'll do my best, Mrs. Maitland— 
indeed I will ; and I’ll be kind to Effie, and 
try and make up for—” 

“Tf you are kind to Effie, my son, it’ll 
make up for all the rest,” Margaret Mait- 
land said as she gave his hand a warm 
pressure. Then Laurieston laid his great 
hand on the young man’s shoulder, and said 
solemnly : 

“The Lord bless ye baith, and gie ye 
grace, lad. Guid nicht. Whaur’s the 
lads ?”” 

‘‘Away over the fields,” Agnes said 
quickly from behind. 

“Come then, wife; up, Agnes. Say 
guid nicht to Effie for me, Will,’”’ he said 
with a tremor in his voice. Then they 
drove away. Willie Laurie followed the 
trap to the gate, closed it, and went back to 
the house, only to find his young wife cry- 
ing her heart out, with her face buried in 
the cushions of the sofa; and though he 
took her in his arms and tried to comfort 
her, it was no easy task. 

For Effie, beneath all the loving kindness 
and forbearance which had been shown to 
them, knew that there was a difference, and 
that she had given up her place in Laurie- 
ston forever. Forever, and what remained? 
Much that ought to have pleased a young 
wife—a dainty house, a well-plenished larder; 
broad acres waiting the tillage of their new 
master, and, above all, a handsome young 
husband kneeling at her side. And yet— 
these were the most bitter tears which had 
ever filled Effie Maitland’s eyes. 





“GOD BLESS THE LADS.” 


By THE LATE ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D. 


ONG ago, away in Egypt, on the banks 

of the Nile, an old man lay dying. He 

was very nearly gone, when he was told one 
day that one of his sons was coming to see 
him. The old man had many sons, but this 
son was the best of them all, and the one he 
loved the most. So there came a warmth 
into the old man’s heart, and he sat up in 
the bed and waited for his son. And his 
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son came at the time that was named. I 
have no doubt he came in a chariot 
drawn by swift horses, and that swift men 
ran before the chariot, thinly but beautifully 
clad in fine linen; snowy-white, but em- 
broidered and adorned with rich colours. 
And the chariot, after rolling on some way 
through the dust and in the great heat, 
stopped at the door of the house where the 
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old man lay dying; and his son went in. 
And he had with him two boys, one in each 
hand, as he entered the chamber of death. 
The old man’s eyes were dim with age, and 
perhaps a little moist with tears, so that he 
could not see distinctly. But he saw some- 
thing ; shading his eyes with his hand, and 
looking eagerly, he saw two forms, and he 
said to his son: ‘‘ Who are these?’’ And 
the answer was: ‘‘ They are my sons, whom 
God hath given to me in this place.” 
‘Bring them to me,” said the old man, 
‘and I will bless them!” And bless them 
he did. He laid his thin furrowed cheek to 
their fresh young cheeks, and kissed them. 
He embraced them in his trembling arms, 
and then he lifted his two hands, and cross- 
ing them by design, he laid one hand upon 
the head of the one, and another hand upon 
the head of the other, and said these words : 
‘God, before whom my Fathers Abraham 
and Isaac did walk, the God which fed me 
all my lifelong unto this day, bless the lads.”’ 
That is the text: ‘ God bless the lads.” 
And the subject is God's blessing to children 
(Gen. xlviii. 15, 16). 

Now I am not going to give you what are 
called heads in this sermon, I will call them 
steps. I will try to make some short steps 
through the subject, and you will try to 
step with me. 

1.—The first step is this—that God alone 
can bless. To bless is to give something that 
brings happiness. Jacob says: ‘ Bring the 
lads to me, and I will bless them’; but 
when they come to him, he lifts up his 
hands and asks God to bless them. Jacob 
knew very well—none better—that if these 
lads had no better blessing than he could 
give them, they would be poor indeed. 
Jacob was a feeble old man. He could not 
see well. Hecould hardly sit up in the bed. 
He had one foot in the grave. What could 
he do for his children, or his children’s 
children now? Looking at them in their 
youth and strength, it would be a more 
likely thing that they should offer to bless 
him. They might have said: ‘‘ Father, let 
us do all that we can to make you happy. 
We have power and wealth. We can get 
every comfort for you. Be sure you want 
for nothing that Egypt or the world can 

ve.”’ 

But they did not say that. They felt just 
like Jacob, that the blessing must come from 
God: atany rate, I thinkthey did. As their 
father gave them their names, he remembered 
all God had done for him, and I am sure 
they were brought up to love their father’s 





God. Many a lesson, and many a story of 
his early days would Joseph their father 
give them. And their mother too; she was 
the daughter of Poti-pherah, a priest or a 
prince of On, and it is likely that she learned 
from Joseph, her husband, to put her trust 
no longer in the gods of Egypt, but in the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; and 
she would teach her boys to do the same. 
And, therefore, I think, that they did feel, 
as they stood beside the bed of their grand- 
father and bowed their heads to receive his 
blessing, that that blessing could only come 
from God. 

Dear children, that is just what we want 
you to feel, that only God can bless or make 
youhappy. Therearemany—no, perhaps not 
very many—children and young people have 
not many friends—they have not lived long 
enough in the world for that—but there are 
some who love you dearly. I need not 
name them. You are thinking of some of 
them now. Whose face is that you see first, 
as youthink? Is it not your mother’s face ? 
And is not that her voice calling you by 
name? Perhaps you have brothers and 
sisters too, and your father and your teachers; 
but love you as they may, they cannot 
of themselves make you happy. And if all 
the greatest people in England, and all the 
people who are wisest and richest, and even 
all the good people, were to join them in try- 
ing, they could not do it; they could only 
liff up their hands and their hearts like 
dying Jacob, and say: ‘‘ God bless the lads,” 
‘* God bless the children!”” Dying Jacob! 
Ah, yes; remember that all must die. Not 
merely grandfather and grandmother, and 
old people like Jacob, but fathers and 
mothers ; often before they are old. I quite 
believe that some of you have lost father or 
mother already, or even both. Many atime 
since I came to London have I turned away 
from the grave of a mother with a sad heart, 
not so much for her who had gone away 
into rest and joy with Christ, as for the poor 
little children left behind, with none to care 
for them quite so tenderly, with none to 
love them quite with a mother’s love. Yes; 
but here is the happy thing: God loves far 
more than father or mother ; and God is here 
—here as well as in heaven. Whoever may 


live, and whoever may die, God lives always. 
Whoever may come, and whoever may go 
away, God is always here ; and always near 
to them that call upon Him. God is a 
Father, and He has a great many children ; 
and He cares for them, and loves them very 
much, especially the little ones like you. 
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If God did not love children, I am sure He 
would not have the world so full of them. 

We can tell what God loves; He loves 
everything that He has made, but some 
things more than other things, and some 
creatures more than other creatures. I 
sometimes think God must love the green 
colour more than all the colours, for He has 
scattered it over all the world; and the 
grass more than other grander plants, for 
the grass is everywhere, just as the children 
are everywhere, and it is lovely and small 
like them. And He must love the leaves, 
for does He not clothe all the trees with 
them every year afresh? And the flowers, 
in a very short time now the woods and 
fields will be bright with them. First, the 
snowdrops and then the crocuses, and then 
the primroses and the violets, and God loves 
them all. And the children—there are so 
many of them because God loves them; and 
if He loves them, we can come to Him about 
them ; we can say with some good hope and 
confidence, as Jacob did, ‘‘ God bless the 
lads,”’ ‘‘ God bless the children.”’ 

I1.—The next step is that God is very 
willing to bless the lads. I have been 
saying that God only can bless, but that 
would not be much if I could not also tell 
you that He does bless the children, and that 
He will. He has been doing this very thing 
ever since there were children in the world. 

I quite allow that He does it sometimes 
in very strange ways—in ways that we 
don’t understand at first. This very Joseph, 
when he was quite a boy, what happened to 
him? Why, one day, without any fault of 
his own, he was let down into a pit, and his 
feet began to sink in the mire, and, looking 
up, he saw the faces of some of his brothers 
looking down upon him and scowling with 
anger and hatred—and it’s much if some of 
them did not say something like this to him, 
«There! Dream there till you die.’’ There 
does not seem to be much blessing in that! 
Yes, there was. That was the very way he 
was preserved alive and taken to Egypt, 
and from that hard and dark beginning 
came all the good and great things that he 
did when he was a man. So, too, it was 
not much like a blessing when he was taken 
from Potiphar’s house and shut up in prison, 
some grim gaoler turning upon him the 
heavy key of the door. But it was. If 
he had not been in prison and interpreted 
dreams there, he might never have been 
lifted up to sit next the throne. 

Or take another case, which you have 
read about. Here is a little babe, not 





long born into the world. God means to 
bless that infant and to make him so great 
that his name will never die. What will 
He do for the child? Oh, perhaps He will 
lay him in a cradle all lined with silk, and 
send him into a safe and beautiful home ? 
And there will be maids to carry him and a 
loving mother to take him in her arms! No, 
no. That is not the way God blesses the 
babe. See where he lies—this little baby- 
boy—in a strange cradle, hard and roughly 
made, and narrow. It is called ‘‘an ark,” 
and it is made of bulrushes, daubed with 
slime and pitch to keep out the water; and 
he is taken in that cradle and laid among 
the flags by the river’s brink—the great 
river Nile ; and if he is floated away on that 
river (it is broad and deep) he will never be 
seen again. Never fear! God puts him 
there that He may “bless” him. That 
little babe had no name when he was laid in 
the floating cradle, but he is to be called 
Moses, that means ‘‘drawn out,’ because 
Pharaoh’s daughter drew him out of the 
water. And Moses became the greatest 
maker of laws and the greatest leader of 
men in the world. 

So when God means to bless the lads, or 
to bless the little girls now, He may in 
many cases do it in some strange ways. 
Perhaps your father and mother have to 
work hard, and you will have to work hard 
too, as soon as you are oldenough. Youdo 
not live in a large house, or ride in a 
splendid carriage. Your dress—I hope it is 
neat and nice—but it is not of shining silk 
or adorned with rich trimmings; it is not 
like what a dress in the East was some- 
times, with jewels on it of the value of a 
fortune. Mother is often ill, and father is 
sometimes out of work, and the doctor 
comes to see your little brother or sister, 
and you can’t get the things you would like 
for them or for yourself. Well, never mind, 
God will bless you for all that, if you ask 
Him. He will even make these very things 
the means of blessing you, so that by-and- 
bye you will say, ‘‘ 1 am glad I was poor. I 
am glad I had many a struggle in my youth. 
Iam glad I had to work. I am thankful 
now even that sickness came. It has been 
God’s blessing to me. It has been the 
means of bringing me home to God. And 
now the dark little things of my young days 
are forgotten, or remembered only to make 
me thankful. Like Joseph I say, ‘‘ Manasseh’’ 
—forgetting. God has made me forget— 
forget the things behind and reach forth to 
the things before. 
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Til.—The next step is that God has 
blessed the children. God’s blessing teaches 
us not only to forget, but to remember. 
Jacob remembered that he had been “‘ fed all 
his life long.” He had been very anxious 
about this in his younger days. He was of 
an anxious turn of mind. He was not one 
who could take things very easily. We see 
this often in his later life, when he used to 
wake all night because of his anxious care 
over Laban’s flocks, and when he was so 
terribly afraid of his brother Esau’s venge- 
ance. And when he went out at first from 
his father’s house, he seems to have. been 
almost afraid that he might not get even 
bread to eat, or decent clothing to wear. 
He seems to have had some fear that he 
might be almost a beggar, going to the tents 
of his neighbours for food and shelter ; and, 
therefore, in his prayer that night, when he 
dreamed and saw the ladder, he mentions 
these things to God, and says that if God 
will give him bread to eat and raiment to 
put on, then will he take God for his own 
God and give Him a tenth of all he has. 

So he prayed when he was setting out in 
life: and now see how grateful he is that 
his prayer has been fulfilled. ‘‘The God 
who fed me all my life long ’’—and a long life 
it had been—more than a hundred and 
thirty years—nearly double the time that 
most of'us can live. God had fed him all 
that time. The meaning is that God had 
fed him as a shepherd feeds his sheep. He 
takes them here, he takes them there; now 
down the valley, now up the mountain side. 
He leads them out and he brings them in. 
So God had led Jacob all these years. He 
took him out from his early home and 
brought him back to it. He delivered him 
from some great dangers ; when the famine 
was sore in the land God sent him corn 
from Egypt; and then He brought him to 
Egypt all the way to see his son. And the 
old man is full of thankfulness; and as he 
blesses now his grandchildren before he dies, 
he gives a look back over the long path of 
his pilgrimage and tells the boys—Trust 
God. He has fed me all my life long. 

Jacob has long been dead, and many 
generations have passed away since he spoke 
these grateful words. But they have often 
been spoken since, or words like them. For 
it is a great mark of a child of God to be 
thankful. You remember how the Israelites, 
when they had crossed the Jordan safely, 
by the dry path God made for them, set up 
an altar.of stones that they might remember 
their deliverance. And Moses, when at 











God’s command he climbed the mountain, 
well knowing that he should never return, 
but that on its top he should lay down his 
life: he utters no word of repining, he had 
begged hard, and no wonder, to be allowed 
to go in and see the good land; but that 
was over now, he was content to die, and so 
his last words are words of thankful praise 
to the ‘‘ eternal God,” who is a refuge and 
whose “ everlasting arms’ are underneath 
His people. Ah! how much in that lonely 
hour, when no dear earthly friend was near 
with supporting arm, must it have been 
to Moses to feel the encircling presence of 
God ! 

When King David, the Shepherd-king of 
Israel, came to be near his death, we are 
told that he ‘‘came and sat before the 
Lord,” and he thought of all his early life ; 
the hills of Bethlehem rose up before him; 
he seemed to see the well-known slopes and 
dells where he had led his father’s sheep 
when he was a boy, and all the dear homely 
ways of his father’s house came back to his 
memory—all the way that God had led him, 
from the sheep-fold to the throne, and he 
breaks out into a strain of happy wonder : 
‘‘ Who am I, O Lord God, and what is my 
house, that Thou hast brought me hitherto?” 

And so you will find it still. Sit down 
beside grandfather or grandmother, if they 
are still with you, and if they are Christian 
people, and get them to tell you of their 
young days and the things that happened to 
them, and you will hear, I daresay, the 
same story; they will tell you how God has 
cared for them and watched over them, and 
how the promise of God has been kept, and 
they have had bread to eat and raiment to 
put on all the way through. 

You are young and many of you are 
strong and well. Have you ever thought, 
really, what it would be to be old? Have 
you ever tried to think of yourself as old and 
silver-haired, with no bounding step like 
that you have now; but a feeble tottering 
gait, and a weary feeling as if you were only 
half alive? Many feelings of pain and 
weakness come with old age, and you may 
think how greatly old people need the cheer 
and comfort that Jacob had, the grasp of 
the hand that had led him all the way from 
youth to age ! 

Now I want you to notice that, to most 
people who are happy and trustful, and who 
have a friend in God, He came near when 
they were young. I do not say it is always 
so: there are some who only find Him when 
life is far on; but I do say that it is generally 
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to children or young people that He comes 
to take their hand and lead them home to 
heaven. He chooses children for His friends. 
Observe it was no new friend on whom Jacob 
was leaning, now that he was old and about 
to die. Who was it? It was ‘‘God who 
had fed him all his life long.”’ Old people 
do not make new friends: if they have 
friends to love them, it is usually those 
whom they .have known long; new friends 
and new ways are not for them. You 
make new friends easily. A visit of a day 
or a week at school is enough for you to 
make friendships in; but old people must 
have old friends, long tried and faithful. 
Now this great Divine friendship had been 
made long ago, when Jacob was young and 
just beginning life. He had to look back 
well nigh a hundred years to find that well- 
remembered night when he lay down in his 
loneliness and fear in the desert of Haran, 
and slept with a stone for his pillow. God 
came to him then, and made a covenant of 
friendship with him. His life had been 
rough and changeful, and many sorrows 
were in it, and now it was nearly ended ; 
but that covenant with God made, observe, 
in his youth, held still, strong and sure, like 
the tough anchor chain that holds the ship, 
whatever waves break over it. 

God blesses the young —it is His habit 
always. Do you, while you are young, make 
covenant of friendship with Him, or rather, 
let Him make it with you. Grasp His 
hand for the journey of life—commit your- 
self to His keeping. So, if you live to be 
old like Jacob, Iam sure you will be able 
os say that He has “fed you all your life 
ong.” 

IV.—But now I want you to think of the 
blessing of God as an inward thing—a thing 
of the mind and heart. When God blesses 
anyone from youth to age, He does not 
merely feed them and clothe them, and 
keep danger away from them, and deliver 
them out of trouble, and lead them out and 
bring them home. He does almost as 
much for sheep and cattle, and sparrows 
and flowers. Even the young lions which 
go roaring at night through the forest get 
their meat from God. 

He did far more than this for Jacob. 
What does Jacob say? ‘‘The angel which 
redeemed me from all evil.”” There you have 
the blessing explained. To be redeemed 
from all evil—that is it, to be bought off 
from sin and danger, and death and hell. 
‘* Redeemed ”’ means bought off, as a slave 
is bought off. When a slave is bought and 





paid for he belongs to the person who has 
bought him ; he does not belong to his old 
master any more. His old master may 
come and look at him, and frown and 
scowl, and gnash his teeth and crack his 
whip—if he has one in his hand—but he 
dare not touch him now. So when God 
redeems us we are taken from a terrible 
master—the Devil; from a terrible slavery— 
Sin. As Jacob says here, we are ‘‘ redeemed 
from all evil.”” Saved from the guilt of 
sin: no one can condemn. Saved from the 
vileness of it: God makes us clean and white. 
Saved from the misery of it: God makes us 
happy. Saved from the weakness of it: God 
makes us strong. Saved from the love of it : 
““we love Him who first loved us.” And 
this is the blessing of God to children—it is 
to redeem them from all evil, and to make 
them good, and then take them where all 
are good and happy for evermore. 

V.—Now there is just one thing more to 
speak of, and then our talk is over. Jacob 
here tells Joseph and his two boys the great 
secret of his life; and a wonderful secret it 
is. He says ‘‘ an angel had been with him, 
and had redeemed him from all evil.” An 
angel! A bright, pure being who had 
come down from God out of heaven to be 
with him, a poor pilgrim, on the earth. I 
think he means to say that this angel had 
often been with him, and that this accounts 
for his being fed and cared for, and redeemed 
from all evil. We know that in his dream, as 
he lay in the open air, with his head on the 
stone pillow, he saw a great many angels 
going up and coming down a ladder that 
was so high that it went up into heaven. 
But there was One brighter than the rest, 
and He spoke down to Jacob, and promised 
to be with him, and to keep him in all the 
places he would go to; and now at the very 
end of his life we hear him say that the 
angel had kept him according to His promise. 
I wonder if we know the name of the angel ? 
Is it Gabriel? No. Is it Michael? No. 
It is the angel of the Covenant—the chief 
and king of all the angels—the Lord Jesus 
Christ. What? The same Jesus who was 
long afterwards born in Bethlehem? Yes, 
the same. He came sometimes to the 
world before He came to stay. It was He 
who came to Adam and Eve after they had 
sinned in the garden of Eden at the cool of 
the day. And He came to Noah to tell him 
to build the ark. And once He came to 
Abraham when he sat in his tent door in 
the heat of the day. He had two others 
with Him, and they all looked like men, but 
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the two were angels, and He was the Lord 
of angels. Once also He came to Abraham 
in the night, and led him forth under the 
bright stars, and gave him some great 
promises; and He came to Jacob, as he tells 
us here. He came, too, to Moses in the 
burning bush, and to Elijah, and to Isaiah, 
and to David, and to Daniel in the lions’ 
den, and to the three children in the burning 
fiery furnace, and to many more. 

Now I can fancy you saying, ‘“‘ Would it 
not be very good if He came in that way 
still, and if He had never come in any other 
way?’’ Nay, it is far better that He has 
come as He has come—as we all come into 
the world—by being born ; that He came to 
grow up, to eat and drink and sleep, and to 
go up and down in our world, and pass 
through life as we do, and suffer and weep 
and die, and rise again. He wanted to 
bring great blessing to us, and He could 
only do it in this way. And so the Angel 
that Jacob knew came to redeem us, and all 
the world, if only we are willing. The 
angels sang at His birth and the shepherds 





wondered, and the wise men came from 
the East, lighted by the star, and bowed 
down at His cradle. And ever since He 
came, the earth has been quite different from 
what it was ever before. Now He is always 
with His people. And no one now has any 
need to travel far to seek Him, for He is 
always close at hand. One reason why He 
became a child Himself was just to show 
His love to children, and He is always saying, 
as He said when the mothers of Judea 
brought their little ones to Him: ‘ Suffer 
them tocome to Me.” Itisagreatinvitation 
I bring you to-day, dear children—no other 
invitation is like it. This Angel of the 
Covenant meets you to-day, and offers to go 
with you all the way you have to travel, to 
carry you when the way is rough, to hold 
your hand when it is dark, to take you safely 
across the river of death at last, redeeming 
you from all evil, as He did Jacob long ago. 
Surely you are saying, one and another, 
“Yes, I am coming... andJ... andl 
. . - to beachild in my Father’s house, and 
to go no more out for ever.” 





AMELIA OPIE. 


By W. GARRETT HORDER, 
Editor of ‘‘ The Poets’ Bible,” &c. 
PART I—EARLY LIFE. 


T is not often that husband and wife enjoy 
an equal reputation, or that both fill 
conspicuous niches in the temple of fame. 
In most cases the lustre of one party to the 
union is but a reflection from the other, and 
the succeeding fame only a borrowed one. 
The present century however has offered 
exceptions to this rule. To take only 
examples which have of late been much in the 
public mind, it would be difficult to say 
which was the greater, Robert Browning, 
whose departure we have had so recently 
to deplore; or his wife, Elizabeth Barrett, 
who is admitted to have been the greatest 
poetess of modern times. It would be 
equally difficult to say whether the name of 
Howitt owes more to its original holder or to 
the lady who consented to make it her own. 
Whilst, to go a little farther back in the 
century's years, it would be a point not 
easily resolved whether the painter Opie’s 
reputation owes more to the talents of his 
gifted wife or hers to the pictured forms he 
has left behind; in this case, whilst ‘the 
memory of Amelia Opie has been kept alive 





by that of her husband, it has yet been at 
the same time a little overshadowed thereby. 
At the mention of the name, most hearers 
would think of the painter rather than the 
poetess, whose tales and poems, though 
widely read and admired at the time, by a 
strange freak of fashion have passed out of 
sight of all save a few students of the early 
literature of the nineteenth century. 

We have seen of late a revival of interest 
in the writers of fiction, however, of this 
period: Miss Ferrier, Miss Edgeworth, 
Charlotte Bronte, and Miss Austen. Perhaps, 
before long, Amelia Opie may be included in 
such revival, which her tales, if nother poetry, 
certainly warrant. There is only one 
thing which may prevent this—her novels 
had a purpose, which, in the eyes of some 
great critics, is the unpardonable sin. With 
all due deference to such authorities, the 
absence of a purpose, at all events in the 
author’s mind, prevents fiction from reach- 
ing the highest perfection. Unfortunately, 
in many of Mrs. Opie’s stories, the purpose 
was not only in her mind, but expressed in 
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the title. This may prevent their revival, 
since novel readers do not like to sit down to 
a story as to a preacher’s discourse. This, 
however, was the manner of that age. But 
writings which could draw praise from 
Southey, and Edinburgh and Quarterly 
reviewers, who did not usually err on the 
side of leniency, if they were put within easy 
reach, would probably please the more 
thoughtful novel readers of our own age. 
Amelia Opie entered on this mortal scene 
the 12th of November, 1769. She was the 
only daughter of Dr. Alderson, a physician 
of some eminence, and even more charity, 
connected with Baron Alderson and other 
men of repute. In the social world of 
Norwich and its neighbourhood he filled a 
considerable place, and was highly esteemed, 
not only among the wealthy, but the poor. 
Every day his spacious rooms were crowded 
with applicants for free advice. It is said 
that often they numbered four or five hundred. 
For years after his death he used to be 
spoken of familiarly by the poor of the city 
as ‘“ The Doctor.”” He was a man of hand- 
some appearance ; and probably from him 
Amelia got much of the beauty and charm 
of manner which rendered her so great a 
favourite in society. Her mother died 
young, when her daughter was only fifteen 
years of age, so that before she was out of 
her teens she had to manage her father’s 
household and take her place at the head of 
his table. These early responsibilities 
probably had much to do with the formation 
of that vigorous and self-reliant character 
which she afterwards displayed. But before 
this, a good deal of wise culture of character 
had gone on under her mother, of whom, in an 
autobiographical sketch of her own early days, 
Amelia says: ‘‘ She wasas firm from principle 
as she was gentle in disposition.”” ‘This was 
specially manifested in relation to certain 
fears, which, she says, ‘‘I used to indulge 
and prove by tears and screams whenever I 
saw the objects that called forth my alarm. 
The first was terror of blackbeetles, the 
second of frogs, the third of skeletons, the 
fourth of a black man, and the fifth of a 
madman. In order to cure me of my first 
fear, my mother made me take a beetle in 
my hand, and so convince myself it would 
not hurt me. As her word was law, I 
obeyed her, though with a shrinking frame; 
but the point was carried, and when, as 
frequently happened, I was told to take up 
a beetle and put it out of the way of being 
trodden upon, I learnt to forget even my 
former fear.” A similar course was adopted 





in relation to the other objects of her fear, 
so that she became proud of being able to 
hold a frog in her hand, and nursed a 
skeleton as if it were a big doll; whilst from 
learning the sorrows of the African race, she 
acquired quite a love for the blacks, and 
became an eager advocate for their emancipa- 
tion; and, from being compelled to hear her 
mother’s kindly converse with two poor old 
lunatics who lived near, she gradually grew to 
pity rather than fear them, and often used 
to visit the Norwich Asylum on kindly mis- 
sions of mercy to its unfortunate inmates. 
An altogether wise procedure this, on the 
part of her mother, and well worthy of 
imitation, not only in relation to children, 
but animals. Such a rational method 
would rob life of a multitude of terrors to 
children ; whilst, in the case of horses, who 
only shy from ignorance, it would be a far 
more effective remedy than the spur or the 
whip. 

From this altogether charming autobio- 
graphy of her early days, quite as fascinating 
(perhaps more) as Mr. Ruskin’s ‘“ Preter- 
ita,” I cannot refrain quoting the following, 
which seems to me almost perfect in its way : 
‘‘One of my earliest recollections is of gazing 
at the bright blue sky as I lay in my little 
bed, before my hour of rising came, and 
listening with delighted attention to the 
ringing of a peal of bells. I had heard 
that heaven was beyond those blue skies, 
and I had been taught that there was the 
home of the good ; and I fancied that those 
sweet bells were ringing in heaven. What 
a happy error! Neither illusion nor reality, 
at any subsequent period of my life, ever 
gave me such a sensation of pure heartfelt 
delight as I experienced when, morning 
after morning, I looked on that blue sky, 
listened to those bells, and fancied that I 
heard the music of the home of the blest, 
pealing from the dwelling of the Most High. 
Well do I remember the excessive mortifica- 
tion I felt when I was told the truth, and 
had the nature of bells explained to me ; and 
though I have since had to awaken often 
from illusions that were dear to my heart, 
I am sure that I never woke from one with 
more pain than I experienced when forced 
to forego this sweet illusion of my imagina- 
tive childhood.”’ This reminds us of poor 
Tom Hood’s childhood fancy of the slender 
fir-tree tops as being close against the sky. 
« A childish ignorance,”’ as he acknowledges, 
but an ignorance with a deep heart of joy! 

Unfortunately this autobiography does 
not go beyond her childhood days. Had it 
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been continued it would probably have been 
unsurpassed in the English language for 
vividness and vigour of portrayal. I have 
spoken of her care for lunatics ; and she tells 
us that ‘‘ her attention was drawn away from 
an interest that was becoming too absorbing, 
by new sources of occupation and interest. 
Dancing and French school soon gave 
another turn to my thoughts, and excited 
in me other views and feelings.’’ Her in- 
structor in the first of these was one named 
‘‘ Christian,” who gained such a notoriety for 
his skill that for years his room was called 
Christian’s room. Long years afterwards 
Mrs. Opie, accompanied by her husband 
and a friend, visited the Dutch Church in 
Norwich ; whilst they were looking round, 
she found herself rather cold, and began to 
hop and dance upon the spot where she 
stood. Suddenly her eyes fell upon the 
pavement, and she started at seeing the 
well-known name of Christian graven upon 
the slab, and she says: “I stopped in 
dismay, shocked to find that I had actually 
been dancing upon the grave of my old 
master—he who first taught me to dance.”’ 
This and French, in which she acquired 
great fluency, and singing, which enabled 
her afterwards to render her own songs, 
were the chief occupations of her later 
youth. 

It should perhaps be noted here that 
although Mrs. Opie ended her days as a 
member of the Society of Friends, and is 
generally associated in the public mind with 
that community, yet she was in earlier times 
connected with the Unitarian Church. In 
this respect her course differed from that of 
Mary Howitt, who began life as a 
Quakeress, passed thence to Unitarianism, 
and ended in the bosom of the Roman 
Catholic Church. It is scarcely possible to 
understand Mrs. Opie’s career without 
remembering these early religious surround- 
ings of her life. Dancing and singing 
would, of course, have been quite out of 
the question if her youth had been passed, 
as were her later days, in the Society of 
Friends. Her course would have been 
along quieter paths, and her vigorous, 
fashionable pictures of life, both at home and 
abroad, would have been impossible. 

It is scarcely to be wondered at that a 
girl with such accomplishments, with a 
pleasing personal appearance, an animated 
countenance, eyes soft and expressive, hair 
abundant and of beautiful auburn hue, 
waving in long tresses, figure well formed, 
carriage free, hands, arms, and feet well 





shaped—so she has been described—should 
have had numerous admirers. She owned, 
indeed, that she had been guilty of the 
‘girlish impudence”’ of love at sixteen. 
It was not, however, till she had passed 
that age by two years that, during a visit 
to London (1797), the successful suitor 
came on the scene. She tells of him in 
the following letter to her friend, Mrs. 
John Taylor, of Norwich (the mother of 
Mrs. Austen) :— 

*** Well! a whole page, and not a word 
yet of the state of her heart; the subject 
most interesting to me ’—methinks I hear 
you exclaim ; patience, friend, it will come 
soon, but not go away soon, were I to 
analyse it and give it to you in detail. 
Suffice that it isin the most comical state 
possible; but I am not unhappy; on the 
contrary, I enjoy everything; and if my 
head be not turned by the large draughts 
which my vanity is daily quaffing, I shall 
return to Norwich much happier than I 
left it. Mr. Opie has (but mum) been my 
declared lover almost ever since 1 came. I 
was ingenuous with him upon principle, and 
I told him my situation and the state of my 
heart. He said he should still persist, and 
would risk all consequences to his own 
peace, and so he did and does; and I have 
not resolution to forbid his visits. Is not 
this abominable? Nay, more, were I not 
certain my father would disapprove such, or 
indeed any connection for me, there are 
moments when, ambitious of being a wife 
and mother, and of securing to myself a 
companion for life capable of entering into 
all my pursuits, and of amusing me by his, 
I could almost resolve to break all fetters, 
and relinquish too the wide and often 
aristocratic circle in which I now move, 
and become the wife of a man whose genius 
has raised him from obscurity into fame 
and comparative affluence; but, indeed, my 
mind is on the pinnacle of its health when I 
thus feel, and on a pinnacle one can’t 
remain long. But I had forgotten to tell you 
the attraction Mr. O. held out, that 
staggered me beyond anything else; it was 
that, if I was averse to leaving my father, 
he would joyfully consent to his living with 
us. What a temptation to me, who am 
every moment sensible that the claims of 
my father will always be with me superior 
to any charms that a lover can hold out! 
Often do I rationally and soberly state to 
Opie the reasons why I never could be 
happy with him, nor he with me; but it 
always ends in his persisting in his suit, 
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Amelia Opie. 


and protesting his willingness to wait for 
my decision, even while I am seriously 
rejecting him and telling him I have 
decided.” 

The favoured suitor was the son of a 
Cornish carpenter, who desired him to 
follow his own calling; but when he was 
only ten years of age his passion for and 
skill in drawing manifested itself. He 
covered the walls of his home with pictures 
of his parents, his companions, his favourite 
animals. Dr. Waller, better known as 
Peter Pindar, heard of him, and, when he 
was about twenty years of age, introduced 
him to the great world of art in London. 
He was known as the Cornish wonder, and 


the street in which he resided was so 
packed with carriages that he jokingly 
said he should have to place a cannon at 
his door to keep the people off. In person 
he looked like an inspired peasant. His 
rival Northcote said of him, ‘other artists 
paint to live; Opie lives to paint.” The 
beautiful Mrs. Inchbald says: ‘The total 
absence of artificial manners was the most 
remarkable characteristic and, at the same 
time, the adornment and deformity of Mr. 
Opie.”” He is perhaps best remembered by 
his curt reply to a young artist who asked, 
‘Mr. Opie, how do you mix your colours?” 
‘With brains, sir.” 

This was the man who, at the age of thirty- 
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six, sought the hand of Amelia Alderson. At 
the beginning of his popularity he“ had 
married a woman of some property, but quite 
unworthy of him, and from whom he had 
been compelled to get a divorce. He first 
met Miss Alderson at an evening party in 
London, of which we have the following 
account: ‘‘ The time was wearing away and 
still she did not appear; at length the door 
was flung open, and she entered, bright 
and smiling, dressed in a robe of blue, her 
neck and arms bare, and on her head a 
small bonnet, placed in a somewhat co- 
quettish style, sideways, and surmounted 
by a plume of three white feathers. Her 
beautiful hair hung in rich waving tresses 
over her shoulders ’’ (where, if fashion would 
only permit, a woman’s hair ought to hang), 
“her face was kindling with pleasure at 
sight of her old friends, and her whole 
appearance animated and glowing. At the 
time she came in, Opie was sitting on a sofa, 
beside Mr. F., who had been saying from 
time to time, ‘‘ Amelia is coming; Amelia 
will surely come. Why is she not here?” 
He was interrupted by his companion 
eagerly exclaiming ‘‘ Who is that? Who is 
that?’’ and hastily rising, he pressed 
forward to be introduced to the fair object 
whose sudden appearance had so impressed 
him. He was evidently smitten; charmed 
at first sight, and, as she says, ‘‘almost from 
my first arrival Mr. Opie became my avowed 
lover.” 

She at first resented his proposals. De- 
voted to her father, who relied so entirely 
upon her, she was not disposed to entertain 
the thought of marriage at all ; but Cornish 
indomitability at last prevailed, and on the 
8th of May, 1798, they were married at 
Marylebone Church. 

Their wedded life had rather a chequered 
experience, for fashion, that fickle mistress, 
who at first had smiled upon, neglected, if it 
did not frown upon Opie. In their early 
life together, therefore, as she says, 
“great economy and self-denial were 
necessary, and were strictly observed by us 
at that time.’’ But later on Opie applied 
himself to portrait painting—a more lucra- 
tive branch of art than he had before 
followed, and with such success, especially 
in portraits of women, that after one of the 
exhibitions, one of his brother artists came 
up to him, and, after praising his pictures, 
said, ‘‘ We never saw anything like this in 
you before, Opie; this must be owing to 
your wife.” 

Whilst the husband wielded the brush, 





the wife used the pen. From her earliest 
days she had been given to composition ; 
now she took up her pen in earnest, so that 
before long it may be questioned which had 
the greater reputation—the pictures of John 
or the poems and stories of Amelia. The 
year before her marriage she had published 
anonymously a novel, ‘“‘The Dangers of 
Coquetry,”’ which fell flat—the title was 
enough to kill it. Three years after mar- 
riage she published a volume of poems, 
‘* Father and Daughter,” whilst a year later 
a second volume of poems appeared, which 
contained the following lines, which were 
highly praised both by the Edinburgh Review 
and by Sydney Smith in a lecture at the 
Royal Institution, at which the authoress 
was present, and ‘‘she used to tell how 
suddenly the overwhelming compliment 
came upon her, causing her to shrink within 
herself and almost to cower down lest those 
near her might recognise her confusion.”’ 

Go, youth beloved, in distant glades 

New friends, new hopes, new joys to find ! 

Yet sometimes deign, ’midst fairer maids, 

To think on her thou leav’st behind. 

Thy love, thy fate, dear youth, to share, 

Must never be my happy lot ; 

But thou may’st grant this humble prayer— 

Forget me not! forget me not ! 

Yet, should the thought of my distress 

Too painful to thy feelings be, 

Seskaeh the wish I now express 

Nor ever deign to think of me ! 

But oh! if grief thy steps attend, 

If want, if sickness be thy lot, 

And thou require a soothing friend— 

Forget me not! forget me not ! 


Sir James Mackintosh wrote of these 
verses from India: ‘‘ Tell the fair Opie that 
if she would address such pretty verses to 
me as she did to Ashburner, I think she 
might almost bring me back from Bombay, 
though she could not prevent his going 
thither.” I confess that such compliments 
make one disposed to think rather lightly of 
both Sydney Smith and Mackintosh as critics 
of poetry, but the criticism of poetry is more 
cultivated now than it was then. 

All this literary work was accomplished at 
a time of great anxiety, for at the end of the 
year (1801) her husband saw himself almost 
wholly without employment, and during 
that time she experienced the severest trial 
of her married life. Still he continued to 
paint regularly and so probably “ increased 
his ability to do justice to the torrent of 
business which soon after set in towards 
him and never ceased to flow till the day of 
his death.’ Another trouble of her married 
life was the despondency of her husband, 
so that often, very often, he would enter her 
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sitting-room, and, throwing himself in an 
agony of despondence on the sofa, exclaim : 
‘IT never, never shall be a painter as long 
as I live.” 

In the following year (1802) a wish she 
had long cherished of visiting Paris was 
gratified. Her companions were her hus- 
band and three friends. A curious adventure 
befell her in the Hotel Grandsire at Calais :— 

‘‘ Opposite to me (she says) sat a gentle- 
man, wearing what I conceived to be a 
foreign order ; and as he was very alert in 
rendering me the customary table attentions, 
I ventured to address him in French, but he 
did not reply. I therefore concluded that 
he was of some nation in which French was 
not very generally spoken, and so far I was 
not very wrong in my conjecture, as my 
opposite neighbour turned out to be an 
English messenger, just arrived with 
despatches from our government; and the 
order which gave him such distinction in 
my curious eyes was nothing more than a 
silver greyhound, which messengers then 
wore! My mistake exposed me to some 
good-humoured banter; but, perhaps, it 
was well for me that I made it, as it put me 
a little on my guard against one of my 
infirmities—that of forming hasty con- 
clusions.”’ 

In Paris they met with Charles James 
Fox, whose presence in their company pro- 
cured their admission to a room at the 
Louvre containing some fine paintings, not 
usually opened to the public. Here Opie 
drew ihe attention of the great statesman to 
the Jerome of Domenichino, on the merits 
of which they had a difference of opinion. 
Fox could not reply to Opie’s remarks, but 
at last exclaimed: ‘‘ Well, to be sure, you 
must be a better judge of such points than 
Iam.” Mr. Fox afterwards came to sit for 
his portrait to Opie, who was much bothered 
with the conflicting opinions of those who 
watched his work. His sitter whispered to 
him: ‘* Don’t mind what those people say, 
you must know better than they do.”’ 

Mrs. Opie’s letters from Paris during this 
and subsequent visits, especially her descrip- 
tions of Napoleon, are charmingly pictur- 
esque. It would be difficult to find finer 
descriptive letters. She had evidently a 
very clear and decided idea as to what 
letters ought to be. To Mrs. Taylor she 








writes: ‘I find that Mrs. B. admires 
Cowper’s letters very much. In my opinion 
they have been much overrated. The letters 
to Lady Herbert are beautiful, but those to 
Hayley and J. Johnson, abounding as they 
do in ‘dearests’ and ‘fondnesses’ and 
‘dearest of all dear Johnnies,’ make me 
sick a la mort!”” Mrs. Opie is never guilty 
of such phrases. 

It was not long before her husband was 
obliged to be her companion in the use of 
the pen. On the death of Fuseli, to the 
surprise of every one, he was appointed 
Professor of Painting at the Royal Academy, 
and had to prepare a course of lectures. 
This, on account of his defective early cul- 
ture, was a hard task. Here his wife could, 
and probably did, assist him. So the years 
of their married life passed on—he as busy 
with the brush as she with her pen—she 
stealing away now and then to visit her 
father, Dr. Alderson, who missed her so 
sorely, and her husband ever longing and 
impatient for her return; both husband and 
wife growing in power in their separate 
spheres, the artist painting with a firmer 
hand and a more finished style, and the 
authoress giving to the world ever better 
work, though not perhaps so good as she 
was capable of, for Sidney Smith once said 
to her: ‘‘ Tenderness is your forte and care- 
lessness your fault.”’ 

Opie’s lectures at the Academy proved a 
great success. After the delivery of the 
first ‘‘ he was complimented by his brethren 
and escorted home by Sir William Beechey, 
and appeared to his wife in a flush of joy, 
and was so elated that he could not sleep. 
He had visions of leisure and enjoyment, 
declared that he meant to be a gentleman, 
keep a horse and ride out every morning.” 
But the dream was never realised. His 
health began to fail, his vital force declined, 
and gradually, in spite of the best medical 
skill, he sank into the arms of death on the 
9th of April, 1807, at the early age of forty- 
six years, and was buried in the crypt of St. 
Paul’s, where, as he saw Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds buried, he had said to his sister: ‘Aye, 
girl, and I too shall be buried in St. Paul’s.” 
Thus, after nine brief years of married life, 
the * Painter-husband and the Poet-wife 
were separated for a season by the great 
gulf of death. 




















ONLY A TEAPOT. 


By THE AUTHOR OF *‘ WITH THE DOCK SISTERS.” 


CHAPTER I. 
ISS SABINA READE stood in the 
middle of her parlour, a feather brush 
clasped idly between her hands, the labour 
of dusting suspended for a good ten minutes. 
Some problem of more than ordinary 
importance was filling her thoughts, and 
Miss Sabina, being one of those people who 
can never do things by halves, waited until 


light broke before she went on with her | 


work. 

She had not to wait long. Suddenly, 
with a little rapturous cry that startled the 
apathetic cat asleep on the hearthrug, she 
balanced herself on tip-toe before a cabinet 
holding all her most sacred relics, and 
reached down from the highest shelf a 
quaintly-designed china teapot. 

Holding it towards the light she examined 
it with the keenness born of true love. 

“Dear me,” she murmured to herself, 
‘‘there is an unfortunate crack in the lid. 
That careless Susan must have been meddling 
with it again. Whenever will she learn to 
obey me? Those two rivets by the handle 
have held together wonderfully all these 
years; after all, it is the best I have to 
offer, so I don’t think I am wrong in letting 
it go out of the family. He will be marrying 
himself one of these days, and I can imagine 
what a delightful surprise it will be for the 
young bride to be led up to this beautiful 
bit of old china—for it is beautiful, there is 
no denying the fact.” 

Here the meditation became more practical, 
and what a hunt began for silver-paper and 
brown paper, and cardboard box and string; 
and after an anxious time of folding and 
packing, and patting down and tying up, 
Miss Sabina’s brains were further taxed in 
order to compose a letter worthy of accom- 
panying so precious an offering. 

A ray of wintry sunlight struck upon the 
parlour wall, accentuating the crude colours 
of a landscape painted in Miss Sabina’s 
boarding-school days; the poor, lonely, 
little old maid sat down with her eyes fixed 
upon the fugitive sunbeam, writing and re- 
writing until she was almost satisfied. with 
her own composition. 

“He has cheered me when nobody else 
gave me a thought,” she said with a grateful 
sob as she sealed the envelope; ‘he has 
brought sunshine many a time into my dull 
life and made me see it could be bright with 
the love of Heaven. The best I could offer 








would never repay him; God must do that 
for me.” And the tear that fell was caught, 
I think, by the angel whose mission it is to 
bear all such unspoken prayers up to the 
region from whence they descend by-and-bye 
in showers of blessings. 

Twenty years ago Miss Sabina Reade had 
been the only daughter in a happy, well-to- 
do home; then between business speculations 
and illness the income that all thought so 
secure dwindled down, and Miss Sabina took 
to school-keeping, and just succeeded in 
making both ends meet when the French 
teacher with whom she had gone into 
partnership ran away with the best part 
of the half-year’s fees. That nearly broke 
Miss Sabina’s heart; she had placed such 
implicit faith in Madame Durand’s honour. 
The shock brought on a low nervous illness, 
and when she was strong enough to begin 
work again the pupils had somehow all 
melted away, or, as she would have said, 
the connection was lost; and for the last 
five years life had been a hard, hard 
struggle. There was something amiss with 
the present generation ; they did not care in 
the least about the fine arts as practised in 
Miss Sabina’s youth, and could go through 
life quite placidly without the complete 
knowledge of crystoleum, crayon, or pastel 
advertised on her modest little cards. The 
few pupils who still came her way were 
chiefly ‘‘ young ladies in business,”’ anxious 
to learn just enough music to enable them 
to strum over a few songs and dances in 
their leisure hours. But I must not linger 
over these prosaic details, there are so many 
Miss Sabina’s hidden away among our subur- 
ban streets; they have missed making a 
grip on the great, busy world that goes 
rushing past them without any time at all 
to stop and listen to sighs wrung from the 
depths of brave, shrinking hearts. 

Miss Sabina carried her gift with her own 
hands to the young rector’s door that same 
evening. His housekeeper answered her 
timid ring, and glared suspiciously at the 
neat, shabbily-dressed little figure as if 
suspecting her of coming on a begging 
errand ; but her severe expression relaxed 
as Miss Sabina meekly delivered up the 
bulky parcel, saying in a fluttering voice— 
for might not the divinity himself be within 
earshot ?—‘‘ Please be so kind as to give 
this at once to the Rev. Austen Brooke, and 
pray be careful, as it is very fragile.” 
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Then she went down the steps into the 
winter darkness, wondering if after all she 
had taken an unpardonable liberty, and 
forfeited her idol’s respect for ever. 

It was almost time for the Friday evening 
service to commence, but Miss Sabina felt 
too agitated to go in at once, and paced the 
paved walk between the yew trees in the old- 
fashioned churchyard like an unquiet spirit 
that had broken its bonds and come out to 
watch the consequences of its own past 
misdoing. 

The bells rang out lustily overhead. St. 
Matthias’ was not after the modern type that 
thinks it necessary to have two or three daily 
services, unannounced by nothing more im- 
posing than a five minutes’ tinkle. No, it 
boasted only of a semi-weekly service; but 
what it did it did thoroughly, and the bell- 
ringers were allowed to exercise their talents 
for fully half-an-hour beforehand, so that it 
should not be their fault at. least if the 
congregation were scanty. 

Groups of church-goers passed Miss 
Sabina as she walked to and fro trying to 
still her fluttered nerves; they did not take 
any notice of her, she seemed such an 
ordinary figure on the world’s bustling 
stage—just one of the crowd, that was all. 

Two girls came up presently, talking 
earnestly, linked together arm in arm; 
talking so earnestly indeed that when they 
paused for a moment beside the porch to 
say the last word they never observed Miss 
Sabina, who stood near them waiting to 
follow them into the church. 

“I know he must be just what you say 
he is,” she heard one say; ‘‘ and when he 
preaches and prays—yes, most of all in his 
prayers—I feel a wretch not to trust him 
wholly—and yet when the praying is over—” 
she shrugged her slight shoulders significantly 
and would have. passed inside the massive 
doors, but her companion took hold of her 
arm and pulled her back. 

‘Freda! you can’t. go in there and listen 
to him with such unjust thoughts in your 
mind! You know they are unjust, a. man 
couldn’t say all he does and not mean it, 
not be sincere.”’ 

‘‘Hush! someone will hear us; never 
mind, Lucy, you were always his champion. 
I wouldn’t say so to anyone else but you, 
and you may not believe it, but I hate to 
have to doubt him.” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE conversation ended here for the bell 
suddenly stopped, and the girls hurried in 





followed by Miss Sabina, who was shown 
into a seat behind them. She could not 
help taking great interest in them, though 
she felt rather guilty at being an unin- 
tentional eavesdropper. In the pauses of 
the service she studied them carefully, 
wondering of whom they had spoken, and 
pushing from her mind the painful thought 
that it must have some reference to the 
young rector, who had only lately entered 
upon the charge of St. Matthias’. 

He was taking the service entirely 
himself. The curate was incapacitated 
with a severe sore throat, and Mr. Brooke 
never minded how much work fell to his 
share. How can I best describe him 
viewed apart from Miss Sabina’s halo- 
creating glasses? Not that she was alone 
in her favourable criticism ; from his custom 
of preaching invariably on Sunday nights 
he had earned for himself the sobriquet of 
‘‘ St. Matthias’ evening star.” Yet it was 
hardly fair to speak of him as astar. Stars 
are dazzling, he was not at all so; stars also, 
we have always been told, are removed from 
human reach by incalculable thousands of 
miles; Austen Brooke never made himself 
distant in any sense of the word. He was 
nothing if not en rapport with you at once. 
By some subtle touch, some undreamt of 
method in other people’s philosophy, he 
moved about the world, secure in finding a 
short cut into everyone’s sympathy. 

As far as outward things went this planet 
that had won for itself such undoubted 
testimonials in the art of shining, looked a 
very pleasant, homely, everyday light indeed. 
He had fair, curly hair, a clear red and 
white complexion, eyes blue and as fearlessly 
frank as a child’s, a well-knit, active figure, 
a warm clasp of the hand, and what the old- 
fashioned story-books call ‘“‘a winning 
address.” Every word of his sermon that 
evening fitted in harmoniously with Miss 
Sabina’s thoughts. Could it be by chance 
or intention that he had chosen as his subject 
the story of the broken box of alabaster? A 
recklessly foolish gift it must have seemed 
to those who witnessed its presentation—so 
the preacher implied—even His own disciples 
suggested it might have been sold and made 
use of that way to the poor ; yet the Master, 
the receiver of that sacrament of love, 
recognised the outward sign and the inward 
grace accompanying it, of a heart overflowing 
with passionate gratitude, and had no such 
amendment to offer. She brought the 
precious ointment to His feet, and its 
fragrance was for ever immortalized—* this 
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also that she hath done shall be spoken of 
for a memorial of her.” 

Miss Sabina sat spellbound as usual, the 
cares and worries of her daily round com- 
pletely forgotten, lost sight of altogether at 
the first sound of that musical voice. 

Freda Grey—the girl who had dared to 
speak out her doubts—listened too, but in a 
different fashion. She sat with her Bible 
open on her knee, her small head held erect, 
and an absent look in her dreamy eyes which 
did not say much for her interest in the 
sermon. Freda wasa practical young person 
for all her tiresome speculations. It would 
be odd indeed if she were not, considering 
her father had made his money and risen 
from the ranks entirely by his own exertions, 
and was now on the point of retiring from 
the London market that had witnessed all 
his early struggles. 

It is a horribly unromantic fact, but Freda 
was a meat-salesman’s daughter, inheriting 
her father’s shrewd business qualities with 
her dead mother’s refinement of mind and 
features. She was an extremely pretty girl, 
much sought after in her own particular 
circle. Her great friend, Lucy Tythe, was 
staying with her at present for an indefinite 
length of time. 

* You surely cannot doubt him after his 
sermon to-night ?’’ Lucy asked breathlessly, 
as they walked home together under the 
clear star-light. 

“T’m afraid I wasn’t paying very much 
attention,’’ Freda confessed ; ‘‘ don’t let us 
talk about him any more, Lucy, I am tired 
of the subject. Play to me after we get 
home and act David tomy Saul.’ She took 
her friend’s arm and pressed it warmly, then 
started a little in spite of her self-controlled 
habits as they were suddenly joined by 
Austen Brooke himself. He had business to 
discuss with Mr. Grey, who had lately 
undertaken churchwarden duties at St. 
Matthias’, and much debate was going on 
at present between them concerning a certain 
Parochial Hall. 

‘*Hadn’t we a nice little service this 
evening ?”’ the young rector asked with the 
naive air called by his friends simplicity 
and by his foes affectation. 

**T am glad you were so satisfied,”’ Freda 
answered with hardly perceptible sarcasm. 

‘Oh, you know I did not mean it in that 
way,’’ Austen replied laughing ; “ only it is 
cheering to see a good congregation, and the 
singing went very well I thought. I always 
enjoy these Friday evenings somehow.”’ 

“So does Freda really, don’t you ?”’ Lucy 


asked, turning anxiously to her friend. | “‘ It 
doesn’t always answer to take her literally, 
Mr. Brooke, she is ever so much better than 
she would have us believe.” 

‘“‘T don’t think I require all this defence,”’ 
Freda answered ; ‘‘ fortunately here we are 
at home so we shall not have time to let the 
discussion develop into an argument. You 
will find my father in the library I expect,” 
she added, as Austen held the gate open for 
them to pass through. ‘ Don’t let him 
smoke too many cigars or he will never 
sleep properly to-night.” 

“I will try to enforce obedience,” the 
Rector replied. ‘‘ Are we not to have any 
music when business is over? By the way, 
that reminds me; I have had tickets sent 
me for a concert at the Steinway Hall 
to-morrow afternoon. Could we not arrange 
to go? I secured the programme for Miss 
Lucy’s special benefit.’ 

“Oh, thank you, how kind of you to think 
of it,’’ Lucy exclaimed, her sensitive face 
flushing with delight. 

She began examining the programme 
directly they reached the drawing-room, 
whilst Freda rang for coffee. It was a 
decided change for the better to come into 
this warm flower-scented room, where 
everything spoke of refinement and luxury. 
A great log, glowing with sparks, lay across 
the shining bars of the fireplace; books and 
photographs abounded; there was a violin 
case, untouched, beside the grand piano, 
and a sheaf of music falling loosely about 
the open keyboard. 

The Parochial Hall business was speedily 
despatched, and then an hour or two slipped 
away in a pleasant, careless fashion, that 
surprised everyone when eleven o’clock 
came. It was as if a charm held them 
all, drawing out the gifts each possessed 
for the entertainment of the rest. Lucy’s 
violin was never heard to greater advantage ; 
Mr. Grey was induced to tell his oldest and 
best-known stories; Austen turned over 
music, talking upon every imaginable 
subject with the same ease and proficiency 
with which, in the pulpit, he had warned 
the unwary and counselled the doubting. 

And all the while Freda sat in a low 
chair beside the fire, a passive spectator 
for the most part, which lot did not often 
fall to her share. Never before had she 
felt his influence so strongly or resisted it 
less. To the others he was just himself— 
amusing, genial, sympathetic—but to her 
he instilled a nameless something in his 





manner—something wholly distinct, a 
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subtle and deferential tenderness before 
which she felt her doubts melting away 
into the repose of complete trust. 


CHAPTER III. 


Miss Sapina happened to be spending 
that particular Saturday in town, a most 
unwonted piece of dissipation, at the invita- 
tion of an old pupil whom she had known 
in the “ better days”’ stage of her career. 

It was perfect peace to sit in a pleasant 
drawing-room, beside a comfortable fire, and 
crochet the ice-wool shawl kept as fancy- 
work for occasions like these. She had 
brought a note-book, filled with fragments 
from Mr. Brooke’s sermons, which she read 
aloud to her much-enduring hostess, who 
listened with a disinterested patience Austen 
himself might have admired. The day flew 
too rapidly by laden with these entrancing 
occupations, and at six o’clock she was driven 
to the Victoria Station, and placed in a first- 
class compartment by the same considerate 
friend. 

Soothed by happiness, Miss Sabina leant 
back against the softly-padded cushions, and 
closing her eyes, fell asleep, to dream of the 
old life. 

Some people must have got in whilst the 
train was still waiting at the terminus, for 
by-and-bye a well-known voice struck into 
her dreams, and she awoke with a start, to 
find the carriage occupied by Mr. Brooke 
and two young ladies she dimly remembered 
having seen somewhere else before. They 
were laughing over a story he had been 
telling them, laughing at someone as far as 
her scattered senses allowed her to conjecture, 
not unkindly either, only rather pitifully and 
as a matter of course. Austen did not 
recognise a member of his congregation in 
the little, shabbily-dressed figure ; he scarcely 
knew her indeed by sight at any time, much 
less now when a thick veil and knitted shawl 
acted as an effectual disguise. 

‘«‘ And what form did the offering take ?”’ 
Lucy Tythe asked, as the laughter subsided; 
‘it ought to be something very affecting after 
a letter like that.” 

“Only an old china teapot,’ Austen 
answered lightly ; ‘‘I told my housekeeper 
she might have it if she liked for her Sunday 
tea-parties—one gets one’s rooms so fearfully 
blocked up with such things.” 

Miss Sabina felt turned to stone. Could 
it be possible it was of her they were talking? 

‘‘T wonder people waste so much thought 
on you,” Freda said rather scornfully. This 





was the side of his nature she could not 
understand. 

“Well, to tell you the truth, so do I,” 
answered Austen with perfect good-humour. 

Freda gave back a letter to him, and he 
opened it, looked through the carefully written 
pages once again and then tore them into 
small fragments, an amused smile lighting 
up his handsome features. 

Miss Sabina was left in doubt no longer. 
It was her own letter, written, as we have 
seen, from the very depths of a sincere and 
grateful heart—and this was its reception ! 
To be treated for matter of jest, made 
common property of, and handed about as a 
subject for girls’ light comments; I doubt if 
an idol ever fell more entirely and completely 
from its pedestal than did hers that day! 
But for the moment there was no scorn for 
scorn. 

She summoned all her pride—so cruelly 
wounded—to her aid. He had not recognised 
her, that was clear, and she sat perfectly still 
and quiet until the journey’s end. Then her 
efforts at self-control revenged themselves, 
and though she managed to reach the plat- 
form she turned suddenly faint and giddy. 
Freda, lingering behind the others, caught 
sight of her helpless attitude, and with one 
of her quick impulses was at her side in an 
instant. 

‘‘ Lean on me, I will take care of you!”’ 
she said, in her young vigorous voice, putting 
an arm round the trembling little figure and 
drawing her towards a sheltered bench. 

Austen went off in search of water, 
troubled by a fleeting resemblance he could 
not identify. 

Miss Sabina looked up into the pitiful 
face of the girl beside her, and felt in- 
stinctively shielded and comforted. 

‘Send him away—don’t let him speak 
to me,” she said imploringly; “I cannot 
bear it.”’ 

Puzzling greatly at this curious request, 
Freda nevertheless did her bidding. 

When Austen rejoined them she said 
something to him in an under-tone, and 
he went obediently, though reluctantly, 
away, taking Lucy under his wing. 
Directly he had gone, Miss Sabina drew 
a long breath of relief. 

‘I am better now,” she said, putting up 
her thick veil. ‘‘Do not let me keep you 
any longer from your friends, my dear 
young lady.” 

‘But I can’t leave you like this,” Freda 
answered, her generous nature stirred to its 
depths at the sight of such evident self- 
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command. At first she had wondered if 
this were not some poor thing whose mental 
balance had been overstrained, but this idea 
she speedily abandoned. A world of un- 
happiness might be revealed in those sad, 
brown eyes, lustrous even now; but Miss 
Sabina had entirely regained her usual self- 
control. 

‘Please let me see you safely home,”’ 
Freda urged. “Iam sure you do not feel 
equal to a lonely walk.” 

Miss Sabina’s lip gave a pitiful quiver. 
‘That just describes my life,” she said, 
quite quietly and simply. ‘Nothing but 
loneliness, nothing but loneliness.” 

‘* Not now,” Freda answered brightly. 
‘You won’t refuse my companionship, will 
you ?” 

Miss Sabina did not look at her, but 
seemed gazing at some invisible object. 

“Tt is better to be alone than to be 
misunderstood and scorned. One’s own 
thoughts are better company than other 
people’s criticisms.” 

Freda began to feel vaguely uncomfortable. 
Could she be after all in her right mind ? 

“T am afraid I don’t quite understand 
you,” she said gently, when Miss Sabina 
interrupted her. 

‘No, I do not suppose you can. Perhaps 
you will when I tell you I was the writer of 
that letter which amused you all so much 
on the way down just now.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


To Freda’s infinite surprise, Lucy made 
quite light of the whole transaction when 
she heard the story later on in the evening. 

“Tt seems to me you are manufacturing 
mountains out of mole hills,” that young 
lady said, tightening a string in her beloved 
fiddle. ‘‘ How could he possibly tell she 
was in the same carriage with us? Of 
course it was most unfortunate it should 
happen so, but I really can’t see where he 
is to blame. It is just this sort of thing 
that makes young clergymen so ridiculous 
in the eyes of the world, and naturally they 
resent it. I should have thought you would 
too, Freda!” 

“Oh, Lucy! can’t you understand ?”’ 

Freda turned away chafing. She became 
dimly conscious she had entered on a battle 
which must be fought out alone. 

“And after all,’ Lucy continued; “ you 
have nothing to reproach yourself with. I 
don’t think you laughed at all at the time, 
and I am sure you have done all you could 





to make amends. You drove her back to 
her lodging, and promised to go and see her 
to-morrow.”’ 

‘*T said I would go,” interrupted Freda ; 
‘it shows how little you understand her if 
you think she would even ask me to come.” 

““Whyever not ?’”’ Lucy asked, her eyes 
round with surprise. She was: in one of 
her moods when she had the power of 
irritating Freda, quite unintentionally, 
almost beyond endurance. Sweet-tempered 
people are rarely blessed with keen discern- 
ment, and she would have pursued the 
subject until midnight in perfect uncon- 
sciousness of the effect upon her friend, if 
Freda had not broken it abruptly off herself. 

“Can't you try and remember that 
Andante Lady Hallé played this afternoon?” 
she asked, a little bit hypocritically I fear. 
‘‘ Don’t think I am not listening if I go into 
the conservatory, this room feels so hot 
to-night.” 

In the middle of the Andante, Austen 
Brooke walked in. 

‘‘ Where is she?” he asked in an under- 
tone to Lucy, who went on with her playing 
and nodded towards the conservatory. 

He was the last person in the world Freda 
wanted to see just then. She longed to give 
her thoughts fresh air, so to speak, and his 
presence was apt to lend a bias. She would 
have moved from: her chair in the dark 
corner beside the cool grotto of maiden-hair 
fern and returned to Lucy and lamplight, 
but something in his manner overmastered 
her. 

“You were acting the part of the Good 
Samaritan when I saw you last,” he said ; 
‘‘T came in to hear the rest of the story.” 

“There is not much to hear,” she 
answered coldly; ‘‘that poor thing happened 
to be Miss Sabina Reade herself—thatis all.” 

A wave of intense mortification flushed 
over Austen’s face. No idol likes to be 
dethroned, and this, if his instincts told 
him right, was just what had happened. 

‘‘Dear me; that is very awkward,” he 
said simply, and Freda felt her condem- 
nation might have been a little too severe. 
** Are you quite certain? I did not recognise 
her in the very least; but then I have only 
noticed her in church.” 

“I assure you there is no mistake,” 
Freda answered rather ruthlessly. ‘It 7s 
unfortunate, as you say; but I should advise 
you to study a truism for the future— If 
you don’t want it known you do a certain 
thing, never do it.’”’ 

There was a little silence, then Austen 
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asked: ‘Do you remember her address ? 
I will call on her to-morrow and try to put 
it straight—and yet,” as recollection flashed 
upon him, ‘she must have heard everything, 
even down to her gift being passed on to my 
housekeeper.” 

‘“‘ Yes, everything,’ Freda replied impres- 
sively; ‘‘and she says she can never come 
and hear you preach again, can never believe 
in you, to the same extent that is, again. 
She always thought you—” 

‘‘Thought me what?’’ Austen demanded 
as Freda came to a full stop. Even she 
lacked courage to finish her sentence. 

“It is only due to the prisoner that he 
should hear the whole of the charge brought 
against him,”’ he added. 

“Well, then,” with a gulp, “she always 
thought you were a gentleman until this 
evening.” 

A horrible little pause followed. Freda 
pulled an unfortunate geranium to pieces 
and wished she could have taken back her 
words. There are some accusations one can 
listen to respecting one’s own dear self with- 
out turning a hair; there are others which 
cut to the quick, and this she knew must be 
one. Let us, especially if we lead blameless 
lives, be stigmatised as a dangerous character 
and not a muscle of our face moves, except 
to indulge in a forgiving smile; but let our 
claim to gentle birth or polished manners be 
disputed, and we are up in arms directly. 
The theory “it is worse than wicked, it is 
vulgar,” is not exploded yet. 

“And you listened to all this?’’ asked 
Austen, whitening a little and looking Freda 
full in the eyes. ‘‘ You allowed a stranger 
to talk to you as if you were on the same level 
with herself and not my friend at all? I 
thought—I had no business to think, I 
know; but still, I thought I should have 
received better treatment than this at your 
hands.” 

‘‘T was obliged to listen just at first, but— 
but afterwards—”’ she hung her head guiltily. 
Where had all the accusations flown she 
had reviewed in such formidable array 
against him ? 

‘“Yes, and afterwards? You did say 
something in my defence?’’ drawing a step 
nearer. 

“‘Of course I did. I told her there was 
some mistake; I tried to hope there might 
be; then when she said that was impossible, 
I reminded her she must not say anything 
against you to me.” 

It was well Freda could not see his 
expression as she went on with the candour 
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of achild. “I told her you and my father 
were friends, and I could not listen to any- 
thing I was not at liberty to repeat after- 
wards, and I made all the excuses for you 
I possibly could. But, oh! it was a. bad 
case to plead.” 

“Yes, I am afraid it must have given you 
a great deal of trouble. And now please will 
you tell me what constitutes its thorough 
blackness in your eyes—never mind hers; I 
want your unprejudiced opinion.” 

‘‘Don’t you see, she had given you her 
all?” Freda replied, wheeling swiftly round 
without a touch of consciousness in her 
manner. ‘‘ She is so desperately poor, and 
yet she felt obliged to give you her best, to 
embody her gratitude in some way, and she 
thought you would read between the lines 
and understand and respect her motives. 
She has mixed it all up in a queer kind of 
jumble with your sermon last night.”’ 

Austen gave an impatient movement. 
The reminder seemed to sting him. 

‘Oh, but the two cases won’t bear com- 
parison. It would not be fitting they 
should,”’ he exclaimed uneasily. 

‘« But you preachers are always telling us 
to be practical,’ persisted Freda; “‘ and, if 
you will excuse my saying so, I often think 
you have it in your power to represent to us 
poor learners the life of a higher Teacher. 
You say you try and preach Christ to your 
people—well, it seems to me you preach Him 
far more effectually by deeds, not words.” 

“We are but human,” Austen replied 
sadly. ‘‘ Listen to Miss Lucy’s violin, it is 
playing a regular Litany of Penitence for my 
misdoings. No, don’t go yet!’ laying a 
detaining hand on her arm; ‘let me hear 
all you want to bring against me; I can see 
there is plenty more in reserve yet.” 

‘“‘Tt is so difficult to tell when you are in 
earnest,’ Freda answered; ‘‘now, for 
instance, you said to-day you could not even 
see a little child crying in the street without 
trying to comfort it, and yet here you have 
wounded this poor thing’s feelings beyond 
redress. Can you wonder if she finds it 
difficult to reconcile it with your manner to 
her when you meet her ?”’ 

‘“«T don’t remember ever having exchanged 
more than a few words with her at the 
church door.”’ 

‘« There is an art even in shaking hands,” 
Freda replied, smiling at her own words, 
though resolved, like a true woman, to say 
her say. ‘‘ Forgive me if I seem harsh, but 
you know the custom you have of standing 
at the church door after Sunday evening 
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service and shaking hands with everyone as 
they go out. Do you really feel quite all the 
friendliness you express?” 

‘“‘ As my congregation, yes, most emphati- 
cally!” 

“Oh, I call that only a professional 
friendliness. How do you expect the lower 
classes, as you call them, to distinguish 
between what is professional and what is 
only yourself? That is where a clergyman’s 
life seems to me so complex. He can varnish 
over any system by calling it professional, 
whereas, I think to be loved for the sake of 
one’s soul is much the same thing as being 
loved for the sake of one’s money.”’ 

‘“‘T cannot quite accept the argument, but 
still——”’ 

An interruption came from the outward 
world in the shape of Mr. Grey’s resonant 
voice calling for Austen’s return. 

“‘T think the architect's estimates are 
simply absurd ; just come here for a moment, 
will you ?”’ and Austen was obliged to obey, 
carrying with him a vivid picture of a grace- 
ful white-robed figure standing against a 
background of fern and creeper. 

Mr. Grey kept him for a cabinet consulta- 
tion, and they did not meet again that 
evening. 


CHAPTER V. 

Severat days went by without any oppor- 
tunity to renew the conversation. 

Austen was the last man in the world to 
brood morbidly over any accusation brought 
against him ; he was, or professed to be (for 
which of us really is ?), wholly indifferent to 
praise or blame alike. But this criticism 
he considered out of the beaten track, some 
of it he had brought upon himself, and the 
rest he could not forget. Freda little 
guessed that the words she had spoken quite 
unwittingly, ‘‘ love for the sake of money,” 
had left a sting which could not be extracted. 

He called once or twice at the house on 
various pretexts, but each time Freda 
happened to be out. Somehow he shrank 
from invading Miss Sabina’s apartments, in 
spite of his hastily formed resolve. 

“It will make the thing seem of less 
importance if I pay her a friendly visit 
by-and-bye,”” he said, and then tried to 
dismiss the matter from his mind. An 
attempt that proved a dismal failure. It 
was so intimately connected with Freda, 
and Freda he could not forget. 

At last it dawned upon him—not the first 
hint at daybreak by any means—but rather 
as the full flood of light, that his feelings 





in that quarter had gone through a rapid 
transformation of late. 

Admiration, flattery, the thousand forms 
of half-recognised worship that women 
accord to their ideals—to all this he was 
thoroughly well accustomed. Now for 
almost the first time since his ordination 
a fresh moorland breeze had blown right 
across the cloud of incense surrounding 
him. A discord had come into the 
harmonies, set hitherto in one key. 

An unaccountable restlessness fell upon 
him. He tried to conquer it by hard work, 
and almost got to the pitch of believing 
he was run down and needed a holiday. 

“T think I will try to get a few days 
off next week,” he decided the following 
Saturday afternoon, after a long stretch of 
visiting ; ‘‘ perhaps that will wake me up a 
bit; I feel as dull as ditch-water to-day.” 

The weather might have something to do 
with that complaint. February had set in 
with floods of rain, and the slippery pave- 
ments were caked in mud. The street he 
happened to be in was almost deserted, 
involuntarily he quickened his footsteps as 
he caught sight of a familiar figure a few 
yards in front of him. 

It was not Freda Grey, but failing her, 
the next best person he would have chosen 
to meet—Lucy Tythe. 

She turned round with a little exclamation 
of pleasure from the shelter of a very 
dripping umbrella as he made his presence 

own. 

“Mr. Brooke! How you startled me! 
I could not imagine who could possibly be 
out on such an awful afternoon. The gas- 
lamps look positively radiant by contrast, 
don’t they ?”’ 

“‘Then may I ask what brings you out 
with such an opinion as that to cheer your 
steps? Surely you are better off in the 
house on an afternoon like this?” Austen 
asked, adapting his pace to hers. 

“Undoubtedly I am. It is all Freda’s 
fault—oh!”’ with a little shriek; ‘that 
hateful cart splashed me all over! Isn't 
there a muddy streak left on my face?” 
lifting an oval cheek for his inspection. 

‘‘ Invisible mud if it is,’ laughed Austen, 
wondering if there were anything behind all 
this conversation ; ‘‘ you were telling me— or 
rather laying the’ blame to Miss Grey’s 
account ?”’ he went on rather vaguely. 

‘Yes, of course I can’t always let her 
trudge about alone, as she will persist in 
doing when anything pressing is to be done. 
Isn’t there a nurse for this parish, or do you 
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work all your district visitors as hard as 
poor Freda?” 

“JT work her hard? That is a great 
mistake, Miss Tythe, I assure you. No 
one is ill in her district that I am aware 
of at present.” 

Lucy looked away a little uncomfortably, 
she had no wish to refer to what she felt to 
be a sore subject, but Austen’s manner 
demanded further attention. 

“Tt is all on Miss Sabina Reade’s 
account then,” she burst out, almost 
irritably for her. ‘ Freda has been with her 
morning, noon, and night, since she picked 
her up at the station; she caught cold some- 
how or other, but I believe Freda over- 
exaggerates her illness, and one can’t take a 
doctor’s verdict literally, can one ?”’ 

“It depends on the doctor,’ Austen 
answered, smiling outwardly ; ‘‘ but this is 
the first I have heard of Miss Reade’s illness. 
Why was not the case reported to me ?” 

Lucy looked rather non-plussed. He went 
on quite unconcernedly: ‘‘ Don’t distress 
yourself needlessly, Miss Lucy, I will call 
round there to-night and see what can be 
done for the poor thing. No, thanks, I 
mustn’t come in this afternoon!” 

He waited until Lucy was safely within 
the house, and then rapidly retraced his 
steps as far as the identical lamp-post where 
he had first discerned her. He hazarded a 
guess at Miss Sabina’s probable dwelling, 
and after one or two wrong shots hit the 
mark successfully. A little maid of the 
lodging-house type opened the door. She 
looked tearfully excited, and began to sniffle 
and choke down rising sobs directly she was 
addressed. 

“Yes, sir, Miss Reade lives here, but she 
has been took very bad; a lady is with her 
just now, sir,’’ gave him the information he 
required. 

A stealthy demand for ‘Susan!’ was 
heard in the kitchen below. 

‘‘That’s missis calling me,’’ Susan ex- 
plained, and was told to go downstairs. He 
was used in his pastoral rounds to all sorts 
of contretemps, and knocking softly at a door 
pointed out as ‘Miss Reade’s parlour,” 
turned the handle and went in. 

The room was unoccupied, in much the 
same state as when we saw it last. A door, 
communicating with an inner room, stood 
ajar, and Austen caught sight of soft fire- 
light flickering against a curtained window, 
and heard a low, distinct voice reading aloud 
as if trying to soothe someone off to sleep. 

He paused, fearing to interrupt. It was 





the first time he had heard Freda read aloud, 
and the sweetness of the tones enchained 
him. . ‘For we preach not ourselves, 
but Christ Jesus the Lord; and ourselves 
your servants for Jesus’ sake. For God, 
Who commanded the light to shine out of 
darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to give 
the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ. But we 
have this treasure in earthen vessels, that 
the excellency of the power may be of God 
and not of us. We are troubled on every 
side, yet not distressed; we are perplexed—”’ 

The reader broke off suddenly, and as if 
conscious of an intrusive atmosphere came 
towards the door. Standing there in the 
firelight Austen’s whole soul went out 
towards her; she had thrown aside her 
cloak and hat, and was in some simple dress 
of dark material. A white apron, such as 
a nurse might wear, showed off the softly 
rounded outlines of her perfect figure. Her 
face clouded over unaccountably when she 
recognised Austen. 

Making some excuse to her patient, she 
came towards him, closing the door softly 
between them and the sick-room. 

‘“‘T have only just come,” Austen began ; 
“‘T want you to go home, and I will send a 
woman round if needed.” 

Freda took for granted this was a message 
from her father. 

‘‘ Not yet,”’ she pleaded ; ‘* you don’t know 
how she depends on me; the doctor says she 
may go at any minute, the action of the 
heart is so weak, and she is in such a low 
state. I think she will like to see you, but I 
need not tell you not to let her get agitated 
or excited.” 

‘Has she spoken of me at all since that 
day ?” Austen asked. 

She nodded. ‘I will tell her you are 
here,” and then vanished. 

Austen heard a few murmured sentences 
of explanation before Freda appeared again 
and beckoned him within. 

It looked a quaint little room, with Miss 
Sabina’s old-fashioned furniture and the 
comforts added by Freda’s thoughtful- 
ness. Her touch was visible in the screen 
at the end of the four-post bed, and the 
flowers and fruit and the small table itself 
within the invalid’s reach. There was a 
softly-shaded lamp too, just lighted, which 
Austen recognised as belonging to a certain 
corner in the Grey’s drawing-room, and a 
dozen other trifles, all placed so as to be in 
harmony with their present surroundings. 

Miss Sabina, looking a diminutive edition 
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of herself even in this short time, stretched 
out a fragile hand from her nest of pillows 
and soft coverlet. 

‘“‘T am so glad you have come to see me,” 
she said, in a tired little voice ; ‘‘ i fear I was 
somewhat uncourteous at our last meeting.” 

Austen looked down at the refined, worn 
features, and felt horribly ashamed of himself. 

“Tt is I who ought to apologize,” he 
replied, taking the thin, cold fingers in his 
warm young grasp, thatseemed by contrastso 
full of life ; ‘I cannot express the regret-——”’ 

She stopped him there. Freda had her 
back to them, busying herself with the fire. 

‘* Please say no more, I quite understand,” 
she said, a radiant smile playing over the 
worn face ; ‘‘ but for you I should never have 
known this dear friend. She has been like 
@ ministering angel to me, as you can see 
for yourself.” 

She let her eyes rest lovingly on Freda, 
who had not heard this last remark. 

‘* Are you obeying orders and not talking 
too much ?”’ she asked brightly, turning to 
her patient; ‘if you promise to be very 
good I will leave you whilst I go downstairs 
to see about your arrowroot.”’ 

**No, my dear, don’t leave us,” Miss 
Sabina pleaded ; ‘Iam sure Mr. Brooke has 
nothing to say he won’t wish you to hear. 
And if he makes a little prayer for me, as 
perhaps he will, you wouldn’t mind joining 
in it too. I should like to think of that 
prayer going up within the gates before I 
reach them.” 

A wandering look came into her face, and 
she stretched out her hand with a touching 
helplessness to Freda, who came and knelt 
beside her, holding it fast. 

Austen’s practised eyes told him the end 
could not be far off. Almost mechanically 
he repeated the twenty-third Psalm and one 
or two Collects. His usual flow of language 
had quite deserted him. 

‘* We are perplexed—not in despair—not 
forsaken—not forsaken,’’ echoed the feeble 
voice, evidently struggling to remember the 
last words Freda had read to her. Then 
with a great effort of will she brought the 
soft young fingers resting in hers in contact 
with Austen’s, as he bent over to catch 
the murmured fragments. 

K * * * * * a 

They kept the watch together for some 
time longer yet, trying one restorative after 
another. But every effort was useless, the 
parched lips refused the act of swallowing. 
Nothing could be done. Quite painlessly 
and without further consciousness the worn- 





out spirit went home, and only the angel of 
Death tarried behind in the quiet room. 
* * * * * * * 

Ten years later, and the anniversary of 
Freda’s wedding. 

She is sitting alone, in much the same 
soft glow of firelight in which we saw her 
last—a cradle beside the fire, and her baby 
in her arms. Those who chose to criticise 
the Austen Brookes, made their chief 
complaint reside in the fact that domestic 
life was all too much intertwined at the 
rectory. 

Instead of the master of the house fixing 
his boundaries in the parish or study, instead 
of the children being kept entirely within 
nursery limits, no one quite knew whereto find 
whom. No confusion or jarring note arose 
from this order of things—partly to be 
accounted for by the mother being the 
central point of the universe. 

In these ten years Freda had softened, 
developed, matured ; the Madonna look on 
her face told its own tale of a heart at peace 
with itself and its surroundings. 

Flowers were abundant about the supper- 
table. There was no luxury apparent, only 
the comforts of a refined home. The baby 
stretched out its little pink toes towards the 
fire; and the mother’s face flushed like a 
girl’s as a latch-key was heard in the door 
outside, followed by Austen’s step and voice. 
A half audible conversation went on for a 
little while, making Freda pause in her 
first impulse to go out and welcome him, 
until the hall door closed, and her husband 
entered the room. 

Yes, these ten years had done their work 
in him too, and an indefinable change passed 
into his face. Looking at him now and 
remembering him as he used to be, one 
would say the angel was being developed in 
him at a decidedly rapid rate. He went up 
to his wife and kissed her whilst she placed 
a questioning hand upon his wet coat sleeve. 

“‘ How tired you look,” she said sooth- 
ingly, not anxiously; “have you had a 
good evening’s work ?”’ 

‘Yes, very satisfactory!’ he answered 
brightly. ‘‘ That boy Stephen is a treasure. 
He exerts the most extraordinary influence 
over the rougher elements of the night- 
school. From tormenting him about his 
deformity they have grown almost to revere 
him! I wanted him to come into supper, 
but he made some excuse and bolted. The 
lad has the feelings of a woman, and he got 
an inkling somehow it was our wedding- 
day, and respected our solitude accordingly.” 
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‘A good many others have got an inkling 
too, I should say,” laughed Freda. ‘ Look 
at all the floral tributes that have arrived 
since your absence. I have kept all the 
notes and cards for you to see. Why, that 
bunch of violets I gave you this morning is 
quite faded ; let me throw them away.” 

He arrested her hand within his own, 
glancing round the room meanwhile. Some 
subtle link of memory saddened his ex- 


pression for a’ moment. She looked up in | 


sympathetic enquiry, as he said in the 
fragmentary way she had grown to recognise 
as the utterance of his real self: 

“T have been giving thanks for you 
to-day—all to-day—and for your lifting the 
veil that hid me from myself years ago.” 

‘“‘We must thank Miss Sabina for that,”’ 
Freda answered softly. 

Their eyes took a mutual journey up to a 
little shrine these odd people had made 
above the mantelpiece, where hung a 
picture of Calvary, and beneath it standing 
in a curiously carved bracket a china teapot 
of quaint and rare design. 

Strangers often wondered at what they 
fancied too close a contact of the sacred 








with the profane; they did not know how 
the story of the lesser symbol had given 
Austen the key to the greater. 


* * * * * 
It is so with others beside him, in this 
materialistic world. A great deal of senti- 


ment is talked about Calvary and the Cross, 
but day by day, hour by hour, its motive— 


| if one may say so in all reverence—is being 


embodied over and over again. The life is 
being laid down for another, the vicarious 
suffering voluntarily borne, the costly 
offering made, reckless of seeming failure, loss, 
and misconception. Instead of falling down 


/and worshipping as at reflected glory, we do 
| precisely what those other scoffers did—pass 


by, wagging our heads, uttering our feeble 
sallies of wit and sarcasm. The iconoclasts 
have invaded the temple. ‘“ To what 
purpose is this waste?” they cry, and the 
scoffing question enters like iron into the 
poor wounded heart—to be answered some 
day, when all pain is done with, in a 
language some of us will never be able to 
interpret, having neither ears to hear nor 
hearts to understand. 
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“ ~<_* I ever meet him, my own true knight ? 
The days are evil and cold ; 

And the tender grace and the glorious light 
Died out with the men of old ; 

I may learn his valour from ancient rhymes, 
His face in my dreams I see ; 

But, oh, my knight of the olden times, 
Will he never come to me ?” 























She turned away from the poet’s page 
To seek in the world for him ; 
The light that flashed on a byegone age 
Shone clear where her path grew dim ; 
There was one, unwearied, who fought with wrong, 
Though never a sword he drew ; 
His deeds were told in the angels’ song, 
And at last her knight she knew. 


‘« And, oh, true knight with the steadfast eyes, 
(Said a woman’s earnest thought,) 

The theme of the minstrel never dies 
When: the fight is truly fought ; 

And hopeless captive, and trembling child, 
Shall see his armour of light ; 

The strife is fearful, the foes are wild, 
But God will defend my knight.”’ 


SARAH DOUDNEY. 
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ARRAN. 
By A. W. W. DALE. 


+ oe first glimpse of Arran, as approached | 
from Greenock and the Clyde, is not 
easily forgotten. For two hours or more 
your steamer has been threading its way in 
and out from shore to shore, and then, after 
leaving Rothesay, coasting along under 
the shelter of Bute, till suddenly rounding 
the point she turns to the south-west across 
a wide stretch of open sea. There before 
you in the distance is the island with its 
mass of mountains rising from the sea, a 
cluster of jagged points, sharp and clear as 
if the edges had been cut with asaw. From 
the distance indeed the impression is wholly 
stern and severe; only as the coast begins 
to grow clear with its belts of wood and 
breadths of pasture can you discern the real 
character of the place—wild grandeur en- 
circled by homely, quiet, and gentle calm. 
Providence has ordained that earth’s restful 
spots are not always the most remote. In 
the very neighbourhood of London, almost 
within hearing of that throbbing tumult 
which has been likened to the sound of the 
roaring loom of Time, there are still and 
retired nooks which the spirit of Peace seems 
to have kept for itsown. And looking from 
the island, across the broad Frith, we can 
almost feel the pulse of the great northern 
city, so near, yet so remote. We can watch 
the long succession of stately ships laden 
with the wealth of the world, that pass to 
and fro with every tide, and on the farther 
shore the glow of flaming furnaces burns 
steadily by night. 

It is a marvel that this island-paradise 
should so long have remained unspoiled, 
Elsewhere, long since, the shore would have 
been lined with villas. The merchants of 





Glasgow and Paisley would have turned it 


into a suburb, and the charm of the place 
would have vanished for ever. But a 
benevolent despotism has its uses. With 
the exception of a few acres jealously kept 
by the Fullarton family for centuries past, 
the Duke of Hamilton owns the whole 
island. His will is law, and it is but rarely 
that he will allow even a new cottage to be 
built. As for hotels, they are almost un- 
known, and in the most picturesque parts of 
Arran the tourist has to find what accom- 
modation he can in the village inn. Those 
who make any long stay must hire a cottage, 
while the owners find shelter in a shed. 
Space, indeed, is scanty. One must be con- 
tent with simple fare. The bedrooms are 
so low that at the time of morning toilet you 
may see a line of heads projecting through 
the skylights—the only point where it is pos- 
sible to stand upright. But in spite of a few 
inconveniences, those who can forego the com- 
forts and luxuries of civilization for a few 
weeks will find no more pleasant spot for rest 
and change. We feel ourselves to be in an- 
other world. . If time has not ‘‘run back and 
fetched the Age of Gold,” it lags at least a 
century behind. Old customs and supersti- 
tions that have faded away elsewhere here 
linger still. The ancient system of land 
tenure has, indeed, been abolished. A group 
of tenants no longer hold in common, rob- 
bing the soil and one another with the same 
persistence. But the methods of cultivation 
are still primitive. The holdings for the 
most part are still small. The implements 
are of the antique shape. You may seea 
whole family working on the land together, 
and getting in their scanty harvest of oats 
or hay without other help. Men still believe 
in sorcery and witchcraft, though they will 
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not readily confess their 
faith, even over a pipe 
of tobacco, which, even 
more than wine, un- 
locks our heart and 
unseals our lips. The 
fisherman is loath to 
speak of strange un- 
canny creatures he 
meets with in the deep. 
The shepherd will not 
explain why he avoids 
some deep corrie among 
the hills, or why he 
always quits the track 
at a certain point. 
Even those who come 
into close contact with 
the outside world 
cherish the same tradi- 
tions. One of the 
strangest incidents in 
that grim tragedy last 
year was the conduct 
of the sergeant of 
police, who promptly 
buried below high- 
water mark the boots 
of the murdered man, 
knowing, as he must 
have known, that their 
silent testimony might 
prove of the highest 
importance ; but for all 
that more anxious to 
keep the spirit of the 
dead from ‘“ walking’”’ 
than that justice should 
not err. 

The greatest charm 
of Arran, next to its 
quiet, is its variety. 
It is but a little island, 
not much more than 
twenty miles in length 
and about twelve in 
breadth ; but small as it 
is, it contains two dis- YZ 
tinct worlds. Stretch- ; > 
ing right across from In the birch woods. 
shore to shore, between 
Brodick on the east and Blackwaterfoot on | wards the country soon slopes away over the 
the west, runs the road known as ‘The | moors to a coast that, in comparison with 
String,” dividing the island in halves, | the other, is quiet and tame, yet not without 
parting the mountains from the plains. | a beauty of its own. The three great bays 
Northwards rises a mass of hills, one after | of the island differ also in the same way: 
another, for the most part well over 2,500 | each has a character of its own. At Lam- 
feet high, intersected by deep ravines, along | lash, between the open sea and the land, 
which the torrent rushesand roars. South-| rises the vast mass of Holy Island, a 
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thousand feet in height, forming an im- 
penetrable barrier against the wildest gale. 
Beneath its shelter, and close to its shore, 
the largest vessels can anchor in deep water 
and ride in absolute security. A whole fleet 
together has more than once been seen 
gathered in that ample space. Brodick Bay 
is a perfect contrast—open, clear, and bright. 
From the long bends of the winding shore 
rise the castle woods, and the castle itself, 
happily well-nigh hidden, peeps out among 
the trees; while in the background towers 
Goat Fell, the ‘“‘ mountain of the winds.” 
It is a favourite place of anchorage for the 
swift yachts of the Clyde, and often the 
whole bay is bright with snow-white sails. 
But when we come to Loch Ranza, we seem 
to have reached the very home of romance. 
Before the pier was built, it must have been 
one of the most picturesque spots in Britain. 
Good Master Pennant, who travelled this 


way more than a century ago, bursts into 
enthusiasm at its beauty. Nature has made 
a double harbour. In front lies a magnificent 
bay, a mile deep, and at its head, on a low 
projecting ridge of land, which forms an 
inner port, stands the ruin of the ancient 
castle. Beyond, through a narrow plain, 
flows a little stream. Along the side and at 
the base of the circle of hills nestles the little 
village. It is a fishing village and nothing 
more. By the roadside stand huge frames of 
wood on which the nets are hung to dry. 
Beached on the shore are hulls in all stages 
of decay, and at times the bay is one mass 
of herring-boats, with their sails worn by 
storm and sun into the softest and richest 
hues—a scene such as a painter loves. As 
we pass along the coast, the succession of 
contrasts never ceases; wood and sea almost 
blend. The trees often come right down to 





the water’s edge. The cliffs are green with 





Approach to Arran. 


fern and creepers, and above the pastures 
slope upwards to the moor. But now and 
then, through the cleft of a glen, we see the 
mountain peaks high over all in their solemn 
solitude ; not the rounded grass-clad hills of 
Westmoreland or Wales, but bold spires of | 
bare, grey rock, precipitous and sheer. We | 
seem to move between two worlds. On one 





side, the curlew, the tribe of gulls, the 


oyster-catcher, and all the birds that do 
business in the deep, make the air shrill 
with their cries; we can hear the splash of 
the gannet a mile away as he swoops pre- 
cipitously on the sea; a school of porpoises 
goes rolling by, and at times a whale heaves 
himself on the water, as he pursues the 
flying shoals. Above, and close at hand, 
we shall find the wild birds of the mountain 
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and the moor, 
and though we 
cannot hope 
to see, like 
Mr. Pennant, 
‘*eagles soar- 
ing above the 
naked rocks,” 
we may hear 
the harsh voice 
of the raven, 
or see the red 
deer half-hid- 
den in brake 
and heather. 
In historic 
and legendary 
associations, 
Arran is won- 
derfully rich ; 
go where you 
may you are 
sure to find 
some link with 
the past. For 
those who pre- 
fer high in- 
terest to secu- 
rity, there are 
the caves of 
Fingal on the 
western coast, 
where that 
hero seems to 
have main- 
tained a com- 
plete establish- 
ment  under- 
ground. His stable, his dog-kennel, and | 
his cellar are still identified, and there 
is another cave not appropriated, but so 
well-lighted from above that it must have 
surely been his billiard-room. At Lamlash 
there are traditions of a Saint, Molios by 
name, a disciple of Columba, who preached 
at Lamlash and at Shiskin; but the ‘ane 
monastery of friars,’ which is said to have 
traced its foundation to him, has long since 
vanished from the earth. It was in Arran, 
too, that Haco, of Norway, mustered his 
forces before the battle of Largs, about the 
middle of the thirteenth century. In later 
days Bruce found at Brodick a refuge and 
a stronghold; and, coming down to more 
recent times, in our great Civil War, the 
castle witnessed a desperate struggle between 
Cromwell’s men and their foes. And all 
around are monuments of immemorial anti- 








quity, crorhlechs and cairns, pillars that stand 


Loch Ranza castle. 


singly or in circles, set there by a race of 
men that has vanished for ever into the 
darkness ; some for the rites and ceremonies 
of a faith which is now not even a shadow, 
for these grey stones have outlived the very 
names of the deities in whose honour they 
were reared ; some, perhaps most, to mark 
the last resting-place of the dead. Among 
these monuments many are of vast size. 
Round one there is a stone enclosure, as if 
to keep it inviolate. And if by the dimen- 
sions of tumulus or cairn we may measure 
the fame and power of the dead who lie be- 
neath, this island, too, like Ithaka the rocky, 
must have been the nurse of mighty heroes ; 
but the old phrase, ‘‘I will add a stone to your 
cairn,” may as well express the threat of an 
enemy as the promise of a friend. 

But, after all, for most of us there is 
nothing like the hills. It is pleasant to 
leave the beaten track and to follow some 
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burn from the sea along its winding way till | 


we reach its source high up among heather 
and rock. For a long distance each marks 
its course with a line of trees. At first they 
gather on both banks of the little ravine, in 
little copses of oak, and ash, and beech. 
Then the fringe grows thin, and higher still 
stand out the silver-birches, solitary trees, 
or in little groups, such as Mr. Mc Whirter’s 
picture of the “Three Graces’’ has made 
immortal, with their lovely outlines and 
deliciously soft colouring. One charm 
almost all the streams of Arran possess in 
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A glimpse of the sea, 





perfection. Except in spate, the water is 
not only clear as crystal, but has a beautiful 
green colour as it flows above the white 
granite five or six feet below. Seventy years 
ago Dr. McCulloch drew attention to this 
feature, and it has been noticed by many 
other writers since his time. Here and there 
in the course of such a ramble we come upon 
a waterfall, often hidden away and unknown 
save to the shepherd and the angler. There 
is one such fall not far from Corrie. The 
stream—not the White Water, but the 
farther burn—is suddenly shut in between 
two walls, one of 
bare, crumbling 
rock, the other 
covered with 
bracken and hea- 
ther. Clambering 
up its bed from 
stone to stone, 
you reach a little 
pool, deep, clear, 
and cold; above is 
a face of rock, not 
too easy to climb, 
and where a slip 
would plunge you 
in the water be- 
low. But care 
and patience will 
bring most clim- 
bers to the top, 
and the distance 
is but a few feet. 
Once there, you 
find yourself at 
the entrance of 
a lofty cavern, 
with a narrow 
opening at the far- 
ther end, through 
,-- which the stream 
falls in one unbro- 
ken cascade. The 
floor of the cave 
is one dark pool, 
flecked with foam, 
and the rocky 
walls are green 
with soft moss 
and delicate ferns. 
From the mouth, 
instead of de- 
scending as you 
came, it is not 
difficult to clam- 
ber up to the open 
moor above, and 
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Looking to the mainland from Arran, 


to look far away over the sunny Frith to the 
mainland beyond. 

But those who are active and enterprising 
will hardly be content to rest here. The 
grey peaks above seem to challenge the 
strong; their impulse is upwards and 
onwards. There is one expedition, not too 
severe for most ladies, up through the long 
and swampy Glen Sannox, over a high 
barrier of rock called ‘‘ The Saddle,’’ which 
forms a bridge between Goatfell and Benn 
Tarsuin with the mountains beyond, and 
then down to Brodick along the windings of 
Glen Rosa by the side of a lovely stream. 
The more ambitious, not satisfied with the 
passes, will attempt the mountains them- 
selves. Goatfell they are bound to climb, 
but they may do so in half-a-dozen ways, 
and from the summit they may cross the 
narrow curtain of rock separating it from 
Binnen, and thence ascend to the ridge and 
follow it down; or they may drop to ‘‘ The 
Saddle” and take their choice between the 
glens on either side. A longer climb will take 
them across ‘‘ The Saddle” to the range of 





! ° ° ° 
mountains beyond Benn Tarsuin, Cir Mhor, 


and the fantastic peaks of the ‘ Castles,”’ 
and to the little Loch Tanna hidden away in 
the very heart of the hills. Whatever course 
we take we find ourselves in a scene of 
sublime beauty. Wide is the prospect over 
sea and land. The mountains are so close 
that we can see every line of the crag, the 
scars which storm and time have left upon 
the precipices of bare rock, the depths down 
which the torrents roll in the winter. 
All the world is still, save for the sound of 
the stream that floats up from the valley, 
which lies hundreds of feet below, and the 
wind that breaks its invisible waves on the 
mountain side. But even when the sky is 
clear and the day is young, some amount of 
care and experience is necessary if such 
expeditions are to be undertaken with safety. 
A very slight mistake, a single slip, may 
lead to peril and disaster. One scene 
remains for ever graven on the memory. 
Two lads—they were hardly more—had 
parted in the afternoon on the top of Goat- 
fell, one to come down by the nearest track, 
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the other intending to work his way to Cuch | 


na Oich, the farthest point along the range. 
Night came, but the latter had not returned. 
The next day he was missing still, and a 
search party set out, gathered one can hardly 
tell how, but strong enough in numbers to 
cover a wide extent of ground. An hour's 
tramp across the moor brought them to the 
scene of danger, and still they plodded on, 
scanning every inch of the hillside, often 
startled by the ery of some wild bird, now 
and then mistaking a stone half buried in 
bracken fora man. But at last, from the 
far left comes a shout and shrill whistle. 
The missing youth has been sighted, high 
up among the crags. The only question is 
-how he can be got down. Theré is indeed 
a projecting ledge along the face of the 
precipice, but so narrow as to test nerve and 
foot to the uttermost, and it is only with 
the help of strong men, and patience, and 
long suspense, that he reaches the end 
safely. He had missed his way, and had 
struck blindly homewards ; reaching asmooth 
face of stone, he had let himself down, and 
at its base found himself unable to go 
farther or to regain the summit. The dark- 
ness gathering, he had thought it prudent 
to spend the night where he was, and to 





wait for the day; but when the dawn came 
he was too weak, and faint, and numb with 
cold to move without help, even if he could 
have been sure that the ledge would bring 
him to safety. Worn out by hunger and 
sleeplessness, he was white and limp as a 
washed-out rag, and staggered along between 
two stalwart men, the very wreck of a 
human being. 

But those who know the hills, the 
practised climbers, will safely explore them 
at other seasons—at evening when ‘‘ heaven 
comes down upon the waters,” with all its 
hues— 

** From the rich sunset to the rising star,” 

or in wild and stormy weather, when the 
mountains are seen in all their grandeur. 
The familiar outlines are blotted out, and 
from moment to moment huge dim figures 
loom out and disappear. The sky roars like 
an angry sea, and as the wind sweeps wildly 
down the clefts and across the narrow edges, 
the clouds boil and seethe in the corries like 
steam in a cauldron. Or sometimes there 
is peace above and storm below. ‘The clouds 
lie far down the slopes, and away in the 
distance, as if rising out of a bed of snow, 
you may see the mountains at the head of 
Loch Long wrapped in sunshine and calm. 
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CHAPTER XVII.—A FRESH PAGE. 


‘Is it instinct? or some spirit 
Which protects us and controls 
Every impulse we inherit, 
By some sympathy of souls ? 
Is it instinct? Is it nature ? 
Or some freak or fault of chance, 
Which our liking or dislikin 
Limits to a single glance?’ 
Charles Swain. 
ee turned the new page in his history 
without any clear or definite idea as to 
the course he should pursue. He would go to 
London and lose himself among its seething 
millions. But what after that was by no 
means clear. Perhaps Providence would 
lead him, or fortune favour him, or luck 
give him a new start; or perhaps—but 
no, he would not anticipate failure; with a 
clear head and a pair of strong hands he 
was not going to fail. All the world was 
before him and he meant to succeed. 





He was not nearly so down-hearted as 
might have been expected. In spite of the 
pain of leaving the old home, there was 
something exhilarating in the thought of 
facing the world in his own strength, and 
fighting his way by his own endeavour. 

Now that the secret was out, and he was 
no longer driven to the necessity of acting 
a part, he felt a buoyancy and a sense of 
relief that were some compensation for the 
sacrifice he had made. 

‘“‘T feel that I have done the right thing,” 
he said to himself, lifting his hat and push- 
ing his fingers through his thick brown 
locks. And before he reached the station 
he was actually humming to himself Faber’s 
well-known lines : 


For right is right, as God is God ; 
And right the day must win. 

To doubt would be disloyalty ; 
To falter would be sin. 
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At the station he rushed up to the 
booking-office intent on taking a ticket 
to London. The words ‘“ Euston ’’ had 
nearly passed his lips when he paused 
suddenly. From whence came that sudden 
suggestion—‘‘ Go to Aberfae?” It was as 
though a voice spoke close to his ear. He 
looked round him with an uneasy appre- 
hensive feeling. But the voice was still 
echoing in his heart, ‘‘ Go to Aberfae.”’ 

‘““And why not?” he said to himself. 
‘‘T need not make myself known. I can 
lose myself as well there, perhaps, as in 
London. Perhaps my parents need help. 
Moreover, I should like to see my father. 
I will go.’ 

He took his ticket for Aberfae, never 
doubting that again he had done the right 
thing. Indeed, he began to wonder that he 
had never thought of it before. As the 
forenoon wore slowly away, and he was still 
far from his journey’s end, he began to 
grow impatient. He felt like an emigrant 
returning to his home after a long absence. 
He was longing to look upon his father’s 
face, and hear the sound of his mother’s 
voice. 

From the moment he had resolved to go 
to Aberfae there had sprung up in his heart 
a new and strange affection. The word 
‘“‘father’’ clothed itself with a deeper 
meaning, and ‘‘ mother ’’ sounded wonderfully 
sweet as he repeated it softly to himself. 

Since that meeting in the lane a month 
ago, there had been a feeling of resentment 
in his heart against the woman who claimed 
to be his mother. But it had all vanished 
now. Perhaps this bright sunshiny morn- 
ing had drivenitaway. Perhaps the bracing 
breath of those beautiful Welsh hills had 
removed it. Anyhow it was gone, and his 
heart began to yearn for a sight of her pale 
suffering face. She had done for the best; 
and if she had done wrong she had 
paid a bitter penalty. But whatever she 
had done or left undone, she was his 
mother. 

So the tender affection grew and ripened 
as the hours of that first of May morning 
passed on. It was noon when the half 
empty train pulled up with a series of jerks 
in Aberfae station. Rex was on the plat- 
form almost before it stopped, and looking 
swiftly around him he drew a sigh of relief. 
A grand sweep of hills encircling a lovely 
bay, on either side of which bold headlands 
stood out in clear relief against the shining 
sea. A river yonder with a deep channel; 
and clustering on its farther bank and rising 












up the hill-side the grey stone houses of the 
fisher folk. Such was the picture that met 
his gaze. A quiet sleepy old world place, 
full of beauty and romance and super- 
stition. 

Leaving his portmanteaus in the cloak- 
room, he marched away to the village, 
which was at least a mile distant, though 
it looked much nearer. The babbling river 
—clear from the mountains—was crossed 
by a narrow, but strongly-built bridge; a 
sudden turn to the right and he entered the 
straggling village. 

Here mingled odours greeted his nostrils 
—coal-tar from the boats, seaweed from the 
beach, and bark from the hill-side, where 
the fishermen were hanging out their nets 
to dry ; all contributed their quota. 

“Do you know where John Raynor lives ?”’ 
Rex asked of a woman who sat in her door- 
way nursing a baby; but she only shook 
her head. 

‘You do not know ?’”’ he questioned. 

And then she gave him to understand she 
could not speak English. 

The discovery gave Rex quite a shock of 
surprise. He had never been in ‘ Welsh 
Wales’ before, and it seemed almost in- 
credible that people could live all their 
lives on this British isle and not speak the 
English language. 

Farther down the street was a group of 
children playing a noisy game, and jabber- 
ing and shouting at each other in a foreign 
tongue. Rex paused for a minute or two, 
then pursued his way with a look of per- 
plexity upon his face. 

At length a policeman came to his rescue. 
Police-constable Rees could speak a little 
English. 

“Yes, he did know John Raynor. He 
wass a painter. He wass not very well. 
He lived— ”’ and he took Rex by the sleeve 
and drew him down the street till opposite 
a lane leading up the hill side. ‘ That iss 
the ’ouse,”’ he said, pointing with his finger. 

‘‘ The white-washed cottage with a green- 
slate roof ?’’ Rex questioned. 


‘¢ Yes, indeed.”’ 
A few minutes later Rex stood before the 
door. ‘*Come in!’’ came a feeble voice 


from within in response to his knock, and 
lifting the door-latch he entered. 

There was no hall or passage, the door 
opened into the little sitting-room, and 
almost before he was aware he was face to 
face with his mother. But what a change 
one short month had wrought. Half sitting, 
half reclining in a deep easy chair, her head 
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supported with pillows, her wasted hands 
lying listless on the blanket that covered 
her, was Jane Raynor, gasping out the 
small residue of her sad and sorrowful 
life. 

She did not recognise him for a moment, 
his back was toward the light. But when 
he came nearer and took her wasted hand 
in his, she gave a low, glad cry: ‘Oh, 
Rex, Rex! ”’ and burst into tears. 

Without a word he knelt on the floor, 
and laid his forehead on the arm of her 
chair; and then the wasted and feeble 
fingers strayed among his sunny locks, 
while grateful tears that eased her over- 
burdened heart, stole silently down her 
sunken cheeks. 

A mother’s hand upon his head touched 
his heart in a way he could not under- 
stand. 

“IT am so sorry you are ill,’ he mur- 
mured at length.”’ 

“‘T am nearly home, Rex,” she gasped. 
‘‘ And now that you have come I can die 
content, for God has answered my prayer.” 

‘* Your prayer ?’’ he questioned. 

‘“‘ For days and weeks I have prayed for a 
token of forgiveness. And your coming was 
the token I pleaded for. I asked Him, if I 
was forgiven, to let you come before I died. 
Now I know He has heard me.” 

For answer, Rex lifted her wasted hand 
to his lips and kissed it. 

A swift rush of tears blinded her for a 
moment and choked her utterance; but 
when she was able to speak, she said : 

‘* You do not hate me, Rex ?”’ 

“‘ No, mother ; I love you.”’ 

Then she began to cry again. It was 
more than she expected, and she was weak 
with much suffering. 

‘“‘T thought I was doing for the best,”’ she 
sobbed at length. ‘I was in a sore strait, 
and we were so poor. God had sent more 
mouths, I thought, than He had sent bread 
for. Ah, Rex, all the others have been 
taken from me. Soon there were no mouths 
at all to be fed, save John’s and mine.”’ 

Rex was silent for awhile; then he said 
with a sigh: “I am glad I came.” 

** And you will stay a little while ?” 

“As long as you will, and I can be of 
help to you.”’ 

*‘ But you will be expected back.” 

‘‘No; they will never expect me.” 

‘‘Never? Have you told?” 

‘Yes! I could not bear the burden. 
For more than a month I acted a double 
part and lived a lie; but it became unen- 





durable, and so I told Mr. Brown that I was 
not his son.” 

‘- And he believed you?” 

lt 

‘« And did he not ask for proof?” 

“No; he jumped at the truth in a 
moment. Moreover, he was convinced that if 
I had not absolute proof of the fact I should 
not give up all and go out alone in the 
world.” 

She sighed a little and closed her eyes. 
Then, after a few moments, she murmured: 

‘‘T am glad he knows. I tried to mend 
God’s work ; but He has pulled all I built 
to pieces. Ihave sinned and suffered and 
schemed for nothing. But perhaps He will 
make all things right again by-and-bye.” 

“IT did not come here to make myself 
known,”’ Rex interposed. ‘I will not come 
between you and my father. If you have 
kept the secret from him all these years it 
is not my place to disclose it.” 

Then the tears welled up into her eyes 
again. ‘‘He knows, Rex,” she said with 
trembling lip; ‘‘I felt I could not die easy 
and not tell him. He did not blame me, 
Rex. He only said, ‘ Poor Jane, poor Jane.’ 
Oh, he has been a good husband to me. 
Patient amid all my complaining and gentle 
with all my weaknesses.” 

‘‘T am eager to know him,” Rex said. 
‘‘ Perhaps he will teach me how to paint.” 

‘You are your father over again,” she 
said, a proud smile lighting up her pale and 
wasted face. ‘‘ And oh, Rex, he will be so 
proud of you.”’ 

‘“‘T fear not,”’ he said with a shake of his 
head. ‘If I could only help him with his 
pictures I would not mind.” 

‘‘Oh! here he comes,’’ she said, a bright 
smile overspreading her face. ‘That is 
John’s footstep. I wonder if he will know 
you or guess who you are.” 

The next moment the door was thrown 
open and John Raynor entered. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—OUT WITH THE TIDE. 


‘* He gave her rest for troublousness ; 
And a calm sleep for fitful dreams 
Of what is—and of more that seems ; 
For tossings upon earth and seas 
Gave her to Him where He is.” 
W. M. Rossetti. 
‘‘Oux, John, this is Rex!*’ Jane Raynor 
said with a gasp, and she pressed her thin 
hand to her side as though stabbed with 
sudden pain. 
“Rex?” he questioned, as though he 
did not quite understand, and he stood still 
in the middle of the room. 
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She tried to speak again; but the words 
refused to come, while the two men looked 
at each other in silence. 

It was a beautiful face on which the eyes 
of the younger man rested. Pale and 
wasted with care and suffering, and fur- 
rowed here and there with the march of 
years, but beautiful still. The full, long 
beard was plentifully streaked with grey, 
the hair was-thinning above the temples; 
but none of these things could take from the 
beauty of the face. Here was the straight, 
Grecian nose; the thin, refined nostrils; 
the firm, yet gentle mouth ; the noble fore- 
head ; the large, beautiful eyes, bright with 
the fire of genius, and liquid with tender- 
ness and kindly feeling. 

Rex’s heart went out to him in a moment, 
and he reached out his hand, which John 
eagerly grasped, and for another moment 
they stood in silence. 

“‘T have come home to you if you will 
have me,” Rex struggled to say, while the 
tears welled up in his eyes and almost 
blinded him. 

John drew his left hand across his own 
eyes and trembled visibly. 

“‘God bless you, Rex,” he said; “I am 
a proud man to-day.” 

Then Jane, who had been silently weep- 
ing, broke out into sobs. 

‘‘ Nay, mother, do not cry,” John said 
tenderly ; ‘let us rather rejoice.” 

“Yes, yes, John,” she sobbed; “ but 
let me cry. Iam happier now than I have 
been for twenty years.” 

He did not reply, but he went and took 
her hand in his and stroked it gently, and 
for awhile only her sobs broke the silence. 
Then she spoke again. 

“‘Oh, John, it has been a hard struggle ; 
but the day is having a bright ending.’ 

“We will not talk of the day’s ending 
yet,”’ he said quietly. 

‘« Yes, yes,” she gasped, ‘‘ the day is end- 
ing. But Rex hascome home. I gave him 
away because I doubted God. But he will 
be with you now when I am gone.” 

“‘ God has been always with us, Jane.” 

“I was thinking of Rex,” she said. 
‘* Come here, my boy, and tell me again you 
do not hate me.” 

‘‘Nay, mother, I cannot hate you,” he 
said coming close to her chair. ‘‘ Indeed, I 
love you. You did for the best I know. 
Let us forget the past and start afresh.” 

“‘ Nothing can undo the past,’’ she said ; 
“the weary years of suffering; the long 
reproach; the hope deferred. Oh, John! 





oh, Rex! how I have wronged you both,” 
and she burst into sobbing again. 

‘Come, Jane, don’t give way so,” John 
said tenderly ; ‘‘ we are not upbraiding you.” 

‘Oh, John, I am not unhappy,” she 
sobbed ; ‘‘ indeed, my heart is lighter than 
ever I expected it would be again. But it 
does me good to cry.”’ 

She grew composed after awhile, and then 
the three sat together, and talked in low 
hushed voices about the past and about the 
future. 

“‘T feel as though at last I had found a 
home,” Rex said, as the twilight began to 
deepen around them, and the smouldering 
fire was stirred in the grate.” 

“But you were about to make a home of 
your own, Rex, were you not?” John asked. 

“We will say nothing about that now,” 
Rex said, and then the subject dropped. 

But iater in the evening, when Jane had 
been wheeled into an adjoining room by 
John and a neighbour, who acted as nurse, 
and laid in her bed, Rex referred to the 
subject again. 

‘«‘T did not wish to pain mother,” he said ; 
‘but having to give up Evelyn is nearly 
the only thing I regret. My young men 
somebody else will look after; but Evelyn 
was my all.” 

“But need you give her up?” John 
asked. 

‘«‘T must give her up now,” he said. ‘If 
I had told her as soon as I knew, I don't 
think it would have made much difference, 
for she is not proud; but I deceived her. 
She will not overlook that. I gave her time 
to write to me, but she did not write. No, 
it is all over between us.” 

John sighed and was silent. 

‘‘ My art shall be my bride now,” Rex 
said after awhile. ‘I have always wanted 
to be a painter, now you will teach me. I 
have saved most of my salary for the last 
year or two, and by the time I have spent 
that, I hope to be able to earn something.” 

‘* We will struggle on together somehow,” 
John answered ; ‘‘ but painting pictures is 
a poor business unless one has made a name.” 

‘‘ Then we must make a name as soon as 
possible,’ Rex answered with a laugh. 

John smiled sadly and shook his head. 
‘“* Competition is very keen,” he said, ‘‘ and 
a name is not easily made.” 

‘Well, we can try what we can do, at 
any rate,’’ Rex said cheerfully. 

‘* Mother would have saved you from this,” 
John went on after a pause. ‘She meant 
well by you, Rex, and God only knows how 
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om has suffered. I hadn’t the heart to blame 
er.” 

‘* Perhaps it will all come right in the end,” 
Rex answered, with a far-away look in his 
eyes, for his thoughts were back again in 
Barwich, and he was beginning to pine 
already for a sight of Evelyn’s face. 

‘*She hoped that you, in your riches, 
would help us, so she told me,” John went 
on after a pause. ‘But she has quite 
changed in that respect lately. She is so 
thankful you have come. She would rather 
have you than money.” 

So they talked hour after hour, and as 
they talked all restraint was broken down, 
and the heart of each went out to the other; 
by the time they retired to rest, it almost 
seemed as though they had known each 
other always. 

Next morning they met each other with a 
smile and with a warm shake of the hand; 
and it would be hard to say which was the 
prouder man of the two. That Rex was 
proud of his father there could be no doubt, 
while John was equally proud of his hand- 
some son. 

Poor Jane was too ill to leave her bed 
that day—the excitement of the previous 
evening had been too much for her; nor did 
she ever leave her bed again. 

She had caught a severe cold the day she 
visited Rex at Barwich, for it was very late 
that night before she reached Aberfae. In- 
flammation of the lungs soon supervened, 
and that ended in rapid consumption; and 
now, as the days passed on, it was clear to all 
that the tide of her life was ebbing never to 
flow again. 

None knew this better than she herself. 
Yet she never murmured. A wonderful 
change had come over her spirit during the 
past few weeks. The old hardness and dis- 
content had passed away and a quiet con- 
fidence had taken their place. 

Now and then she alluded to the past 
when Rex was with her. ‘ Nothing has 
happened as I planned,” she said one day; 
‘1 have suffered for nothing. You would 
have been a great painter by this if you had 
been with your father always, for John tells 
me you have wonderful talent.” 

““Oh, no,” Rex said quickly; ‘father 
takes altogether too bright a view.” 

“But it can’t be helped now,” she went 
on without heeding. ‘‘ Some day you will 
be great in spite of all the hindrances I 
threw in your way.” 

‘Oh, please don’t worry, mother,” he said 
kindly; “I do not blame you at all. 





Everything, I doubt not, will come out right 
in the end.” 

‘‘ You are a good boy, Rex,”’ she said, her 
eyes filling, ‘‘ or you would never have for- 
given me. I have nearly wrecked your life 
as well as my own. It is a sad come down 
for you.” 

‘‘ Nay, mother ; Iam really happier here 
thanat Elmwood. There was no love there, 
nor welcome; and if I can brighten your life 
a bit and father’s, I shall be quite content.” 

‘* Brighten! Oh, Rex, you are the sun- 
shine of both our lives now. The house is 
not the same since you came.” 

‘“‘ Tf you could only get better, mother.” 

“‘ Ah, no,” she sighed, ‘“ that tan never be 
now, Rex. I have a feeling sometimes that 
I should like to be well again. But I know 
it is best as itis. You and father will get 
on better without me.”’ 

So the days sped on and grew into weeks. 
Beautiful May ripened into leafy June, and 
the hills all round Aberfae became a picture 
of loveliness. Rex revelled in the glorious 
weather and the beautiful scenery, and wan- 
dered hither and thither making sketches of 
nooks and glens, which were a delight to 
his father. 

Meanwhile, John received an offer of fifty 
pounds for a picture then on exhibition in a 
large Lancashire town. He nearly cried 
when he got the offer. It seemed a small 
fortune to him. ‘ Rex has turned the tide 
for us, mother,” he said to his wife; ‘if 
you could only get better again, we should 
have nothing more to desire.” 

‘‘T am very happy, John,” she answered 
simply. ‘* We will leave the rest with God.”’ 

Among the villagers, especially the English 
speaking portion of them, speculation was 
rife as to who the handsome stranger could 
be who was staying with the Raynors. 
That he was a relative every one believed ; 
but what the particular relationship was no 
one could find out, and neither John nor Rex 
felt inclined to gratify their curiosity. 

At length it was surmised that he was a 
nephew of John’s, and as no one wasable to 
contradict this, or suggest a better explana- 
tion, it became accepted as a fact. 

It was near the end of June when Jane 
Raynor quietly passed away. The weather 
had become intensely hot, and at the last 
she sank rapidly. After an exhausting day, 
she asked to have her bed drawn up close to 
the window that she might look out over the 
shining sea once more and watch the sun- 
set. Away beyond the headland the blue 
waters stretched into infinite distance, in- 
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tersected by a broad band of light which 
marked the course of the setting sun. 

It was a beautiful picture, and one that 
Jane never tired of. ‘It looks like the 
golden gate of the better country,”’ she whis- 
pered slowly; ‘“ I think soon the Lord will 
let me through.” 

Rex had thrown open the window at her 
request, that she might feel on her brow the 
faint cool breath of the sea. 

“Thank you, my boy,” she said with a 


‘sigh; “how good you all are tome. But 


I shall not trouble you very much longer.” 

‘“‘Nay, do not speak of trouble, mother,”’ 
John said tenderly ; “ you are no trouble to 
us.” 

For awhile there was silence. Up from 
the bay came the notes of a quaint sweet 
melody. Some fishermen were singing as 
they were getting ready for a night’s fishing. 

“ They are going out with the tide on the 
great wide sea,’’ Jane sighed at length. 
“Tam going out also. Don’t fret, John. 
Bury me with the children by the yew tree, 
on the sunny side of the churchyard. The 
birds sing there all day long, and I shall 
sleep content.” 

Then silence fell between them again. 
The sun had disappeared behind the great 
lone sea, and the twilight was beginning to 
fall. Rex got up and closed the window 
then came and sat by his mother’s side. 

‘You will take care of father, Rex ?”’ she 
whispered. 

‘Yes, mother.” 

‘* Now I am content,” she sighed. ‘‘ God 
has forgiven me for the wrong I did, and 
Christ is with me to lead me home.” 

After that she spoke no more. About 
midnight she opened her eyes and smiled 
sweetly, then gently fell asleep. 


CHAPTER XIX.—A CHANCE MEETING. 
** How thrills once more the lengthening chain 
Of memory, at the sight of thee ; 
Old hopes, which long in dust have lain, 
Old dreams, come thronging back again, 
And boyhood lives in me ; 
I feel its glow upon my cheek, 
Its fulness of the heart is mine, 
As when I leaned to hear thee speak, 
Or raised my doubtful eye to thine.” 
Whittier. 
Turee years later Rex came face to face 
with Evelyn May. He was then settled 
in London with his father, and was working 
hard to master the mysteries of his art. 
During all those years Rex had never seen 
her, nor even heard of her except in an 
indirect way. Often he had longed for a 
sight of her sweet pure face, but he held 
himself in check with a firm hand. He 
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knew his business was to forget her if pos- 
sible, to put the memory of the past out of 
his heart, and face the future with resolute 
will. 

On the day he left Aberfae he was sorely 
tempted to go round by Barwich. His heart 
was hungering for a little news. The 
months he had been away had seemed like 
years to him, and he was curious to know 
what was said in Barwich in explanation of 
his absence, and whether Evelyn had mani- 
fested any grief or concern. He wanted to 
know also what his young men were doing, 
and whether the work he had inaugurated 
was being carried on by anyone else. 

But most of all, he wanted to see Evelyn 
once more. If he could look at her beautiful 
face without himself being seen, he thought 
it would ease the hunger of his heart. For 
the inmates of Elmwood he manifested no 
concern. But Evelyn was his heart’s idol 
and ever would be ; and to see her face again 
he fancied would be like receiving a benedic- 
tion, which he could carry with him into his 
lonely future. 

But he held the desire in check with 
resolute will. ‘I dare not go,” he said. 
“IT could not see without being seen. I 
could not hear any news without being 
recognised.” 

It was the beginning of September when 
they left Aberfae. They began to make pre- 
parations for leaving as soon as Jane had 
been laid to rest in the quiet churchyard. 

‘I would like to get away from here, 
Rex,” John said, as they sat together in the 
lonely house on the night of the funeral. 
‘“‘ Now that you are with me I feel as though 
I wanted to start afresh. Moreover, I want 
to acknowledge you as my son, which I 
cannot do here without exciting a great deal 
of talk. The people here do not know that 
poor mother gave up her baby for the sake 
of gain and position, and I would like to 
screen her memory, for the present, at least, 
from unkind remarks.” 

“TIT am quite willing to go away from 
here,’ Rex said. ‘Indeed, I should prefer 
it. If one has any talent there is not much 
scope here for its exercise.” 

“What do you say to our trying our 
fortune in London?” John asked after a 
pause. 

“‘T should be delighted,’’ was the prompt 
reply. And so it was settled. But it took 
them two months to get everything ready 
for their final departure. 

Then crept into Rex’s heart the passionate 
longing to go round by way of Barwich. 
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John saw that something was troubling him, 
and by-and-bye he got at the truth. 

“It is a natural feeling, Rex, my boy,” 
he said, with a world of tenderness in his 
voice. ‘But I think I can help you in 
some degree.” 

“* How so?” Rex asked eagerly. 

“Well, you can go up to London a little 
ahead of me. You can decide if the rooms 
Sam Laerton has selected for us are suitable. 
If they are, you can begin unpacking and 
arranging our tackle. In the meanwhile I 
will go round by Barwich and pick up all 
the news I can.” 

‘« Splendid,” said Rex ; ‘‘ I wonder I never 
thought of that myself.” 

But the news John brought up with him 
to London gave little comfort to Rex. 

“Oh, yes, I have heard plenty,” he said 
in reply to a question from Rex. “ All 
sorts of stories are afloat in Barwich. Mr. 
Brown has been very reticent, it seems, on 
the subject; but Mrs. Brown and her two 
daughters have talked very freely, and have 
frequently contradicted themselves and each 
other, so that the Barwichians hardly know 
what to believe. But by most accounts you 
are a sad scapegrace. It is said that you 
knew you were not Mr. Brown’s son from 
being quite a child, but kept the matter 
quiet. Mrs. Brown, it seems, ferreted out 
the secret, and then you had to leave at 
once. In this matter Mrs. Brown takes 
great pride for her cleverness, and has been 
in a chronic state of exultation ever since. 
But poor Jonas has taken to drinking more 
heavily than ever, and is fast losing what 
business shrewdness he once possessed.” 

“And my young men?” questioned 
Rex. 

‘* A number of gentlemen connected with 
the various churches in the town have 
formed themselves into a committee, and 
are carrying on the work with great vigour, 
at least so my informant told me.” 

‘‘That is satisfactory,’ Rex said after a 
pause. Then suddenly lifting his eyes, he 
said—‘‘ And Evelyn? Did you see or hear 
anything of her ?”’ 

‘*T did not see her,” John said slowly. 
‘*T loitered round by Beechlawn, and even 
took a ramble up through the plantation, 
but she did not show herself.’’ 

Rex gave a great sigh. Ail the past came 
back to him again very vividly. In a moment 
the present was blotted out, and he was wan- 
dering with Evelyn beneath the whispering 
trees, talking in low tones of a love-lit 
future. He saw the look of deep content in 





her beautiful eyes, and felt her fingers 
tighten on his arm. How her voice thrilled 
him as she spoke low words of trust and 
hope, and he bent his head to kiss her lips. 
Then the dream faded and was gone. 

He shook himself at length, and said: 
*« But you heard of her, father ?”’ 

‘‘T heard many things, Rex; but I ques- 
tion if it is worth while to take notice of 
mere gossip.” 

“Yet I should like to know what the 
gossips say.”’ 

“I don’t think you would be any the 
better for knowing,’’ John answered. 

‘¢ Better or not, I must know,’ Rex said 
eagerly. 

For a moment or two John was silent. 

“* Come, you had better tell me what you 
have heard,” Rex said pleadingly. 

‘If you will hear it, I suppose I must tell 
you,” John said uneasily; ‘‘ but it may be 
mere gossip. But it is said that both Mrs. 
May and her daughter are very indignant at 
the long deception you practised upon them, 
and that they will not even allow your name 
to be mentioned in the house. And it is 
further said that Mrs. May and the 
vicar are anxious for an engagement to be 
arranged between Evelyn and the vicar’s 
son. Anyhow, young Leslie is constantly at 
Beechlawn, and appears to be favourably 
received by Miss May.” 

“‘ What, so soon?” groaned Rex; ‘ surely 
not.” 

‘‘T am only repeating the gossip I heard,” 
John said. 

*‘ Just so, just so; and yet it may be true; 
most likely it is, and, if so, I don’t know why 
it should matter tome. Why should it?” 
and he got up from his chair and shook 
himself, 

John was silent, nor was the matter 
referred to again. Rex was no coward, he 
knew no good could come of bemoaning the 
past. He had had his dream, now it was 
over; so let it be. With undaunted courage 
he took up his burden and went his way to 
meet the future, resolving to be cheerful not 
only for his own sake, but for his father’s. 

To tell the story of their struggles, their 
hopes, and fears, and discouragements during 
their first few months in London would be 
wearisome to the reader. But neither de- 
spaired for a moment. John found a new 
inspiration in Rex, and in his presence 
worked with a brighter hope. Yielding to 
his son’s entreaty, he sent his picture, on 
which he had been working for months, to 
the Royal Academy. 
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‘‘T know it is useless,” he said; ‘ but I 
will do it to please you.” 

“You are too modest and diffident, 
father,’ Rex said with a laugh. ‘I believe 
it won’t be rejected. Anyhow, I know worse 
pictures will be accepted.” 

“Nay, Rex, you think too highly of my 
pictures,” John said with a smile. 

‘‘ Nothing venture nothing have,” Rex 
replied ; ‘‘ and you see if I don’t turn out a 
true prophet.” 

So the picture was sent, and much to 
John’s surprise was accepted. Then a 
second surprise followed—it wasn’t ‘‘skied,”’ 
but was well hung, only one remove above 
the line. This was followed by a third 
surprise, the picture was singled out by the 
critics for special praise, and John in a small 
way found himself quite famous. But the 
greatest surprise of all was, on private view 
day he got a good offer for it and sold it. 
Had he waited a few days longer till all the 
critics had had their say, he would have got 
a much bigger price for it. But he was 


quite satisfied. He felt that after years of 


waitiag and painstaking labour he had found 
his feet at last. 

John never looked back after that day. 
He worked with a new confidence, and as a 
consequence revealed a greater power. 
Assurance took the place of diffidence and 
timidity. He stood before his easel a 
master, knowing that at last he knew how 
to paint. 

But Rex refused to be dependent upon 
his father for support. 

‘‘ No, father,” he said; ‘‘I must earn my 
own bread or I shall be miserable.”’ 

So he engaged himself to a large firm of 
house decorators, and spent three days a 
week in painting friezes, ceilings, and door 
panels; the other three days he spent at his 
studies, never doubting that with patient 
endeavour he would win success at last. 

When John saw he was determined, he 
let him have his way. Some people might 
account such work infra dig., but John 
Raynor was never troubled with any false 
pride, and Rex in that respect was his 
father’s own son. 

So the months sped on and grew into 
years, and Rex steadily worked away, earning 
sufficient as “house painter,” as Jonas 
Brown once termed it, to keep him comfort- 
ably. 

Yot absorbed in his work as he was, 
Evelyn May never faded out of his memory. 
He wished sometimes that he could forget 
her, that he could put aside the past as an 











unsubstantial dream. But it was not to be. 
Her face grew into his pictures unconsciously. 
Her voice haunted his dreams at night. 

It is true the old longing to possess her 
had in some measure passed away. Time 
had begun to take the sting out of his pain 
and he was able to contemplate the past 
with calmness if not without regret. 

Then all the old longing came back with 
arush. He was working on the panels of a 
drawing-room door in a large house in South 
Kensington, when the curtains hiding the 
folding-doors were suddenly pulled aside and 
two young ladies entered the room. 

“You will think it strange our being in 
the house while it is being decorated,’ one 
said to the other; ‘‘but really this time 
we could not help ourselves.” 

‘“‘Oh, well, what does it matter?’ was 
the reply ; “‘ you can live without a drawing- 
room for a week or two. But are not those 
panels lovely.”’ 

Rex was too confused to hear the reply, 
for in the second voice he had recognised 
the presence of Evelyn May. At the first 
sound of her voice he had started and turned 
his head involuntarily, and there not more 
than three yards away from him was the 
face that to him was the most beautiful on 
earth. 

How he struggled through the ten minutes 
they remained in the room he never knew. 
He crept as close to the door as he could, 
and toyed with his paints and brushes, never 
daring again to look behind him. 

He heard Evelyn praising his work; 
heard her low laughter that charmed him 
so much in the years gone by; caught just 
another glimpse of her sweet pure face as she 
passed out between the curtains—then 
silence fell upon the room, and, as it seemed 
to Rex, darkness also. 


CHAPTER XX.—A DAY DREAM. 


‘* And I have dreamt, in many dreams, 
Of her who was a dream to me; 
And talked of her, by summer streams, 
In crowds, and on the sea, 
Till in my soul she was enshrined, 
A young Kgeria of the mind.” 
T. K. Hervey. 
Rex kept out of his father’s way the whole 
of that evening. He was too agitated to be 
able successfully to hide it, unless he kept 
away from watchful eyes. He hardly knew 
yet how deeply he was stricken; he only 
felt that he had received a blow which had 
staggered him, and he wanted to be alone for 
awhile that he might recover his strength. 
He had imagined that he was slowly 
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getting over his love for Evelyn, that time 
was gradually healing the wound, and that 
in a year or two at most, he would be able 
to look back upon the past without emotion 
and without regret. But the experience of 
this afternoon had shown him how little he 
knew even of his own heart. 

That momentary glimpse of Evelyn’s face, 
the sweet low music of her voice, had torn 
away the thin film from his heart’s deep 
wound and left him in hopeless misery and 
grief. For the first time he fully realised 
that his struggle against love was a hopeless 
one; that he could not put Evelyn out of 
his heart however much he tried. 

He had grown up with her from childhood, 
had loved her as a lad, had wooed and won 
her when he became a man, and so by every 
law of heaven and earth she seemed to be 
his, and yet he must not speak to her nor 
even touch her hand. It seemed a cruel 
fate, and yet he would not blame anyone 
but himself. 

“TI lost her through my cowardice,” he 
moaned as he lay tossing on his bed that 
night. ‘If I had told her asI ought to 
have done, she would have stood by me, 
would have shared my lot with a brave 
heart, and helped me in the struggle of life. 
Oh, I deserve to be punished.” 

And yet it seemed a bitter penalty for one 
brief month of deception. Already he had 
had three years of suffering, and the struggle 
as far as he could judge had only just 
begun. 

‘“‘ Well, well,” he said at length, «I must 
fight my fight and carry my burden. My 
suffering need not spoil my life or spoil my 
work. Nay, the discipline may make me a 
better man.” 

Yet the discipline did not grow less trying 
as the days passed on. Whenever he got 
away from his work, her face haunted him, 
and even when he stood before his easel with 
palette and brush in hand, he would some- 
times fall to dreaming, and the canvas before 
him would melt and vanish, and there would 
come up before him a vision of sunny fields, 
and a low hill crowned with trees, and a 
woodland path with the sunlight flickering 
on the mossy floor, and a fair maiden coming 
2 a him as he stood leaning against the 
stile. 

How strangely events shape themselves. 
That dream, so often repeated, was the 
beginning of Rex’s fame. He commenced 
the picture to please himself. He thought 
if he placed his dream on canvas it might 
cease to haunt him. So it grew slowly from 





week to week and month to month. It was 
no ‘pot boiler,” he never intended it for 
the public gaze. He painted it to ease his 
heart, and so he put his life into it, his very 
soul. 

No fear of public criticism ever held his 
handin check. No thought of the “‘ schools” 
affected his method. He painted for him- 
self, the technique was his own. 

Perhaps for these very reasons the picture 
was so great a success. At first he would 
not hear of sending it to the Academy. He 
saw no particular merit in it, he said. It 
was only a study. He had painted it asa 
pastime more than anything else. ‘It is 
full of faults ; the critics will jump upon it. 
Besides—”’ and this seemed an all-sufficient 
reason—‘ the public will never understand 
it.” 

But Rex’s friends over-ruled all his 
objections. His father was particularly 
anxious that it should be sent. 

‘<I tell you, Rex,” he said, ‘‘ it will be one 
of the pictures of the year.’’ And so it proved. 
Rex awoke one morning and found himself 
famous. ‘At the Stile’ was the talk of 
the town. It was not only the artistic merit 
of the picture that so commended it; it 
appealed to the heart as well as the head. 
The touch of nature in it was so true and so 
real that people lingered over it with half 
pathetic gaze. In many a heart it recalled 
a memory of the past. It seemed a bit of 
real life put on canvas. It was clear to all 
that the heart of the painter was in his 
work, 

Rex received the congratulations of his 
friends with great composure. He did not 
seem at all elated by his success. For his 
father’s sake he was glad, for himself he 
had little care. If only Evelyn were his, 
how different the world would be; for her 
sake he would have rejoiced in growing 
power and fame. But since she was lost to 
him, what did it matter ? 

Nor was that all he had to depress him 
just then. For several weeks past the 
papers had been full of the failure of the 
great ‘‘ Imperial National and Cosmopolitan 
Bank.” Jonas Brown was a ruined man, 
and not only ruined financially, he was also 
disgraced. The revelations of reckless 
speculations which appeared in the news- 
papers day by day were painful reading to 
Rex, and indeed to thousands of others, for 
the collapse of the ‘Imperial National and 
Cosmopolitan ’’ meant ruin and destitution 
to hundreds of families. 

Close upon the crash followed accounts of 
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the arrest of Jonas Brown and his fellow- 
directors. Then came particulars of the 
trial, which we need not here recapitulate, 
for they will be fresh in the memory of 
many of our readers. 

Poor Jonas, on account of his age and the 
broken state of his health, was sentenced to 
only six months imprisonment. But no one 
who saw him in the dock that day believed 
he would come out of the prison alive. 

Rex could hardly help shedding tears as he 
read of his old friend’s sad fate. In his 
heart there was a warm place for Jonas 
still. The old man, in spite of ill-temper 
and coarse abuse, had been kind to him in 
many ways, and would have been kinder, 
perhaps, but for his wife. 

He could not forget his last interview 
with him and how sorry Jonas seemed to 
give him up; had even hinted at adopting 
him, and perhaps would have attempted to 
do so but for Mrs. Brown. All this was not 
lost upon Rex. He forgot the loneliness 
and neglect of all those years at Elmwood, 
and remembered only the kindnesses he had 
received. 

“‘T would like to help him if I could,” 
Rex said to his father one day when talking 
the matter over. ‘‘He has a claim upon 
me.,”’ ° 

‘‘And upon me also,” John answered, 
with a far-away look in his eyes. ‘In the 
old days, Rex, before we left Barwich, he 
was very good to us, and at a time when we 
sorely needed help.” 

‘“« Yes, yes,” Rex said, absently ; ‘‘ but we 
can do nothing now. - We must wait till he 
comes out of prison.” 

So it was resolved that Rex should meet 
him when his term of imprisonment was 
ended, and help him in the way that would 
seem best at the time. 

In the meanwhile both father and son 
went steadily on with their work. John’s 
health had considerably improved since the 
burden of poverty had been lifted from his 
shoulders. Moreover, his work had become 
a greater pleasure to him now that he felt 
master of his craft and was sure of a sale 
for his pictures. 

If only Jane were alive to share his 
prosperity, he felt he would desire nothing 
more on earth. And sometimes he sighed 
to himself a little bit sadly, that she had 
been taken away just as the sky was 
beginning to brighten and Rex had come 
home to cheer their lives. 

‘‘ Poor mother,” he would sometimes say 
to himself; ‘life was very hard for her. 








She did for the best as she thought, and 
kept hoping for better days, and when the 
better days came she died.” 

Rex sometimes thought that his father’s 
heart was back in the little graveyard at 
Aberfae, where slept his wife and the 
children. It was not often he spoke of the 
children ; they had died young, but they had 
left a gap in his heart which would never be 
filled on earth. 

On the whole, however, the winter wore 
pleasantly away. They lived in a good house 
now, and had a kind old housekeeper to look 
after them, besides which they had made 
troops of friends. Rex Raynor was the coming 
man in the art world, and, as a consequence, 
friends crowded round him on every side. 


* * * * * * 


It was a bitterly cold day in February 
when Rex found himself once more in 
Liverpool. He could hardly realise that he 
had been away from it nearly five years. 
He might not have been away five weeks, for 
nothing had changed, or next to nothing. 
The same names were over the shops, the 
same goods in the windows for any difference 
he could see; the same ’busses were in the 
streets—aye, and the very same drivers, 
looking scarcely any older. 

He almost fancied that he was still a clerk 
in the bank and that he had dreamed all the 
rest. The only strange thing was, nobody 
recognised him. Walking down Lord Street 
and up Church Street he saw a dozen 
familiar faces. Once or twice he was on the 
point of speaking, but suddenly remembered 
himself and passed on. It was evident that 
five years had changed him ; his thick brown 
beard seemed a complete disguise. 

It was too cold, however, to loiter in the 
streets, so he hurried off to his hotel to make 
arrangements for the morrow. On the 
following morning at eight o'clock, Jonas 
Brown was to be liberated from Kirkdale 
Jail, and he was anxious that there should 
be no mishap. 

Friday morning, the fourth of February, 
could scarcely be said to ‘‘ break” at all. 
The fog-laden atmosphere struggled with 
the daylight and kept it at bay. The wind 
blew keen and bitter from the east, bringing 
with it occasional dashes of sleet, which 
u_mistakably betokened snow. Clustered 
about the gloomy portal of Kirkdale Jail, 
a small knot of people had gathered, chiefly 
of the lowest order, who had come to give 
a welcome to their pals or their relatives on 
their release, and to celebrate the occasion 
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by getting drunk at one of the public houses 
across the way. 

Punctually at eight o’clock the heavy 
door was thrown open and about twenty 
people filed through; some with a laugh 
and a skip, some slowly, muttering sullen 
oaths; others with a jaunty air as though 
they were superior to the common herd. 

In a few moments they had disappeared 
—most of them within the doors of the 
brilliantly lighted public houses with which 
the neighbourhood abounds. Only one was 
left alone in the street—an old man and 
apparently forsaken. He was the last to 
appear, for he walked with a feeble step, 
and when the door closed behind him, he 
stood still and shivered in the bitter east 
wind. 

The others had friends to meet them, or 
had some place to goto. He had neither. 
He was alone and homeless. It seemed 
almost a cruel thing to turn him out of his 
warm cell and push him into the wintry 
street. The cold appeared to chill his very 
blood, and he looked helplessly first in one 
direction, then in another. 

A few yards away was a cab with a police- 
man standing by the door. He was evidently 
interested in the old man, for he watched 
him narrowly. At length he went up to 
him and spoke. 

‘‘ You are Mr. Jonas Brown, I think.” 

“ Yes,”” said Jonas, looking at him in 
surprise, ‘‘ do you want me ?”’ 

“Well, an old acquaintance of yours 
would like you to come and have breakfast 
with him at his hotel, and talk matters 
over.”’ 

“An old acquaintance?” said Jonas in 
astonishment. ‘* Who is he, where is he?” 

‘He is at the North-Western Hotel, but 
who he is I don’t know. Will you go?”’ 

‘‘Go?” and Jonas shivered ; ‘‘ yes, man, 
I'll go anywhere. I’m alone. God help 
me.” 

Rex was anxiously waiting Jonas’s arrival. 
But when the door was thrown open and 
the old man tottered in, he drew back with 
a gasp of surprise. What a change five 
years had wrought. He looked twenty 
years older, and so feeble that he seemed 
ready to fall. 

Rex took his hand in silence and led him 
to an easy chair by the fire, then settled 
with the policeman, and closed and locked 
the door. 





Jonas watched him with a curious look in 
his eyes, and when Rex came and took a 
chair on the opposite side of the fire, he 
said : 

“I don’t understand this no road. I 
don’t know who you are, and what you can 
want with me I can’t understand,” 

‘‘ I wish to befriend you if possible,” Rex 
said, trying to disguise his voice. “I 
thought you might not have many friends. 
People who are down are not overburdened 
with friends as a rule.” 

“Friends! God help me,” and Jonas 
shook his head sadly. ‘I didn’t know I 
had a friend left,” and the old man’s lip 
quivered visibly. 

“‘T thought that might be the case,” Rex 
said after a pause, for Jonas’s emotion had 
touched him deeply; ‘and so I came over 
to see if I might be of any service to you.” 

“But I don’t know you,” Jonas said, 
brushing his hand across his eyes, ‘‘ and 
yet your voice sounds familiar too.” 

‘‘You knew me once,” said Rex, ‘and 
you have been kind to me and mine, and 
I would like to repay your kindness in some 
way, if that is possible.”’ 

‘« Kind to you? Nay, nay, I’ve never been 
very much given to kindness. I’ve sowed 
seed of a different sort all through my life. 
Aye, an’ I’ve reaped the harvest too.” 

‘But you were kind to me,” said Rex, 
‘and it’s only fair you should reap the 
harvest of that as well.” 

But Jonas did not reply, he only looked 
at him with increasing wonder in his eyes. 

“And you don’t recognise me yet ?’’ Rex 
questioned. 

‘*No,” said Jonas with a shake of the 
head, ‘‘I can’t make you up. I have no 
glasses you see, an’ my sight is getting very 
poor.” 

Rex drew his chair closer to him. ‘In 
the old days you called me Rex,” he said ; 
“now you know me.” 

*‘Rex!” Jonas said, struggling to his 
feet. ‘‘You, Rex? God help me, so you 
are,” and he fell upon his neck and burst 
into tears. 

‘“‘Oh, Rex, Rex,” he said, struggling with 
his emotion ; ‘‘ I don’t deserve this, I really 
don’t. I—I—’’ 


‘‘No, don’t blame yourself,” Rex said. 
“‘ We will let the past go for the present, 
and while we are having some breakfast we 
will talk of the future.” 
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INSECT SCAVENGERS. 
By DARLEY DALE. 
‘¢ Mony a little makes a mickle.” 


ie some respects the insect world has 
shown more wisdom than the social 
world, notably in the distribution of labour ; 
for in that great republic every creature 
has its appointed work to do, and its chief 
happiness, we may fairly suppose, consists 
in doing it. There are no idlers among 
the insects, each works for its living ; and 
though we men are apt to despise these 
humble workers, who make no complaints 
and demand no wages, the world could ill 
afford to dispense with their services, for no 
human hands, no mechanical means, could 
perform the tasks the insects fulfil for us 
men. 

Small as some of these labourers are, the 
work they perform is prodigious, and a 
strike in the insect world, if such a catas- 
trophe were possible, might well fill men’s 
hearts with alarm. 

Some insects are invaluable to mankind 
as scavengers, and yet by some strange 
nemesis of fate these very creatures are 
often looked upon simply as pests, and, it 
must be confessed, with some justice, for 
their usefulness is often counterbalanced by 
grave drawbacks which, to those who are 
ignorant of the work they do, give an 
utterly wrong impression of their real use 
in the economy of the world. 

What creature that lives is so well abused 
as the mosquito? And yet, if mosquitoes 
were exterminated, whole regions of the 
earth would be rendered uninhabitable. 

The mosquito deserves the abuse it gets 
more than some other unpopular insects, 
for it does all its work in its youth, in its 
larval stage. When it is fully developed and 
flies and buzzes and bites and makes itself 
so odious to man, it does no work. 

In its youth the mosquito works hard. 
It lives on the borders of tropical lakes, 
and feeds on the decaying matter that 
would otherwise render the water stagnant 
and the air so poisonous that no human 
being could breathe it and live. Innumerable 
hosts of these larve are constantly at work 
consuming those putrefying vegetable sub- 
stances that no other means could so 
effectually destroy; for the tiniest atoms 
are eaten by these larve, atoms too small 
for other creatures to observe, and yet so 
numerous as to be capable of polluting whole 
districts which, but for the mosquito larve, 
would be uninhabitable. 





Our English gnat, which, like his foreign 
cousin the mosquito, seems in his perfect 
state to have no occupation but to bite, in 
his larval stage purifies our ponds in the 
same manner. Who that has lived in the 
tropics has a good word to say for the White 
Ants, as the Termites are popularly and 
wrongly called ? 

Who has not heard of their terrible 
depredations ? Don’t we all know, some by 
hearsay, some by bitter experience, how 
these creatures, which like wicked men hate 
the light, begin their operations by getting 
inside the object they intend to demolish, 
and then eat out the whole inside, leaving a 
mere outer shell ? 

Have not we heard that they will attack 
the woodwork of houses in this way, and 
that furniture is not safe from their ravages, 
so that where Termites abound one may find 
one’s table or the beams of the house a 
mere shell, which at a blow would crumble 
to dust ? 

What good work do these mischievous 
creatures do to compensate for their evil 
deeds ? 

In the first place, they act as ploughs, for 
they build very wonderful nests, ten and 
twelve feet high. All the earth which 
composes these nests is brought up from 
beneath the surface, so while much that is 
injurious is buried beneath the hills, the 
exhausted surface soil is covered with the 
new fresh mould spread above it. 

That is one good work they do, but it is 
not all, their very worst vice, wood-eating, 
is also their best virtue, for they sometimes 
benefit mankind by indulging it. Instead 
of attacking a house they will sometimes 
attack a fallen tree in a forest, tunnelling it 
out so thoroughly that merely the outer 
shell remains to be demolished, as we shall 
see directly, by otherinsects. Soimportant 
is this work that if the insects did not do it 
for us in those gigantic forests rarely 
traversed by man, in course of time those 
forests would cease to exist, for ‘‘ where the 
tree falls there it will lie ’’ unless removed, 
and many of these trees fall; some die a 
natural death, others are blown down by 
hurricanes. When fallen they would choke 
up the ground and prevent the growth of 
new trees but for the insects, which demolish 
them so thoroughly that they crumble to 
dust and fertilise the earth. 
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The Termites have 
many enemies; birds, 
reptiles, andants esteem 
them a great delicacy, 
and they are largely 
eaten by the inhabi- 
tants of every country 
where they are found, 
so that it is almost a 
wonder they are not 
exterminated, but if 
one pair of perfect in- 
sects escape they are 
sufficient to found a 
new colony. For the 
Termite queen is the 
extraordinary insect whose abdomen in- 
creases to such an enormous size when 
filled with eggs that it is about two thousand 
times as large as the rest of her body, and 
she lays her eggs at the rate of sixty a 
minute. These are tenderly cared for by the 
labourers until the young termites are able 
to shift for themselves. 

The Termites are not the only scavengers 
of the forest, they are greatly aided in their 
work by the wood-boring beetles, who 
speedily attack a fallen tree and hollow it 
out with their tunnels; then, when a mere 
shell remains, comes the gigantic Dynastes, 
an enormous leaf-horned beetle, whose 
larva is also gigantic. A party of these 
voracious grubs, with appetites in propor- 
tion to their great bodies, soon complete 
the work the termites and wood-borers have 
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Banded Stenocorus (Wood-borer), 


begun, by feeding on the decayed wood till 
the tree is completely demolished. 
In its perfect state this beetle, named 








Hercules because of its strength, is a most 
alarming looking insect. One enormous 
horn, curving downwards, projects from the 
thorax, completely hiding the head, which 
is prolonged into another large horn curv- 
ing upwards, and to ordinary observers 
these horns look like the jaws of the insect, 
but the entomologist knows they are nothing 
of the kind. 

The wood-boring beetles belong to the 
genus Longicornes, or long-horned, so-named 
from their long tapering antenne. These 
insects, like the termites, do most of their 
wood-boring in the larva stage, but the 
perfect insect in some species, the Sawyer 
beetle for instance, condescends to work, 
though in a different manner from the larve. 

The larve work by tunnelling, the Saw- 
yer by sawing with its jaws; the larve 
attack the trunks and limbs, the Sawyer the 
branches. 

It is a moot question among naturalists 
whether the Longicornes ever attack living 
trees ; at any rate, it is a fact that decaying 
timber is much more to their taste, and it is 
there they should be sought. 

These grubs are admirably adapted by 
their construction to their work; their 
heads are hard and larger than their ringed 
bodies, which are tapering ; their jaws are 
sharp and powerful; they don’t use their 
legs much, but propel themselves through 
their tunnels by their ringed bodies. Small 
as these creatures are, their number enables 
them to get through an immense amount of 
work, and in due course the dead tree is 
entirely hollowed out by their exertions. 

The Sawyer is reported to saw the bran- 
ches completely off the tree, but this is 
doubtful; what he certainly does is to saw 
all round the branch, wounding it so that it 
falls or is blown off; even this seems almost 
incredible, but then the Sawyer beetle is 
the very largest insect known; it is nine 
inches long and broad and thick in propor- 
tion. 

Very unlike an ordinary scavenger in 
appearance is the beautiful harlequin beetle, 
with its fantastic black, red, and yellow 
body, and its enormous long legs and 
antennz; nevertheless it does some ex- 
cellent scavenger’s work in its youth, before 
it has put on its harlequin’s dress—before 
its transformation scene. 

Best of all the insect scavengers, how- 
ever, is the Burying beetle or Carrion-eater. 
These beetles might well be called the 
undertakers of the insect world, for their 
work is to bury the dead; not only dead 
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insects, but dead 
mice, frogs, moles, 
birds, and rats in 
this country; in 
foreign countries, 
where the beetles 
are much larger, 
they undertake to 
bury much larger 
animals. 

The burying 
beetles do their 
work most tho- 
roughly. They do 
not pause where 


¥ 





our undertakers 

Broadnecked Prionus do, but, having 
(Wood-borer), buried a body, 

they assist in its 

decomposition. They work in large com- 


panies, and are most prompt in their 
attendance on the dead; warned probably 
by their scent when a death has occurred, 
they hasten to the corpse and at once begin 
the task of burial. 

They do not work like ordinary under- 
takers. They do not dig a grave and carry 
the corpse to it, but, as a rule, they scoop 
out the earth under the dead body till it 
sinks down, sometimes ten inches, beneath 
the surface. If the earth on which the 
corpse lies is unsuitable, however, they will 
drag the body to a more convenient spot. 
They then shovel the earth over the body 
with their broad heads. 

Before beginning their work they make 
a good meal off the dead body. The lady 
beetles take part in this cold collation, but 
they do not assist at the burial, leaving their 
husbands to per- 
form this duty. 

Burying beetles, 
sometimes called 
Sexton beetles, are 
very numerous all 
over the world, 
and most useful, 
for their work does 
not end in bury- 
ing the dead, they 
live on the dead 
body, lay their 
eggs in it, so that 
their larve, when 
hatched, may have 
food to their taste 
and suited to their powers of mastication. 

For the Sexton thinks of himself and his 
own wants as well as of us when he buries 





Roebuck or Hornbug 
(Wood-borer). 





the dead. He has soft jaws, and cannot 
eat hard food, so he buries his food to keep 
it soft. If exposed to the sun and winds it 
would soon dry up. 

Another beetle who has a very unpleasant 
task to perform, and who performs it in 
the very best way, is the Dor-beetle, who 
clears away the manure from our pastures, 
and buries it deep in the earth, where it 
enriches the soil. To do this the Dor-beetle 
makes vertical tunnels through the cattle- 
droppings deep into the earth, and then 
carries the manure down into the depths. 
Like the Sexton, the Dor-beetle works in 
large companies, and so is able to get 
through, in a given time, an amount of 
work that would occupy several men, who 
could not do it so effectually, for the men 
would have to disturb the turf and the 
beetle does not. 

In America the beetle who performs the 
partof our Dor-beetleis the Sacred Scarabeus, 
the most renowned of bee- 
tles, to whom the ancient 
Egyptians paid such honour, 
regarding it as the emblem 
of fertility and of Divine 
power. Scarabeussets about 
its work in a totally differ- 
ent way from the dor-beetle; 
it rolls a piece of manure 
into a ball, laying an egg in 
the centre, and making the 
ball large enough for the 
larve to subsist upon ; it then pushes this ball 
along with its hind legs until it reaches a 
soft place in the earth where it can burrow; 
having at last, often after a long and 
wearisome journey, found a suitable place, 
it makes a tunnel, pushes its ball to the 
bottom, and there leaves it. It often pauses 
to rest on its journey, and it was in this 
attitude, with its fore legs on each side of its 
head, that the ancient Egyptians most 
frequently sculptured it. 

This is not a handsome beetle, it is 
black, the under-surface thickly covered 
with hairs; it has a flat head and a 
roundish body, and the hind legs are very 
wide apart; it is large and powerful. A 
smaller genus of beetles, named Sisyphus, 
work in the same way as the sacred Scara- 
beus ; their name is given to them in allu- 
sion to their egg-ball, which they push so 
laboriously to its destination. 

Beetles are the best known of the insect 
scavengers, for their work is conducted on a 
large scale, and may be witnessed by those 
who have eyes to see; but flies also 





Virginian Buprestis 
(Wood-borer). 
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deserve to be men- 
tioned, for they 
also do excellent 
work in this line. 

Even the little 
midge, whom we 
are apt to think 
lives simply to 
torment us with 
his bites, and so 
to spoil those few 
fair-weather feast 
days, when the 
sun woos us to 
take tea out of 
doors, and that 
bloodthirsty little 
midge elects to 
take his tea on 
our hands and 
faces—even he is 
a most useful little 
scavenger. 

His field of action is the bottom of stag- 
nant water; here, in the shape of a little, 
thin, red worm, like a maggot, in company 
with hundreds and thousands of others of 
his kind, he feeds on the putrid and decayed 
matter in the bed of the pond or river. He 
likes to do things comfortably while con- 
demned to live in this slimy region, so he 
makes for himself a little tube of dead 
leaves. When his probation time is over, 
and he is about to change his state, he 
rises to the surface of the water he has 
done his little best to purify. 

The Drone-fly lives in his youth either at 
the bottom of a stagnant pool or, worse 
still, in a drain, and there he works for the 
good of humanity, consuming the putrefy- 
ing matter he finds there. An ugly looking 
grub, with an extraordinary tail, which he 
uses as a breathing apparatus, is the Drone- 
fly in this stage of his life, but happier days 
are in store for him. When his scavenger 
work is done, he goes to sleep for awhile, 
and then he bursts forth a happy, humming, 
bright-winged creature, to enjoy his brief 
life, for he has no family cares; he has 
nothing to do now but flash his broad 
wings in the sweet sunlight, humming his 
hymn of praise the while, kissing the 
beautiful flowers from time to time as he 





Burying a mouse. 





pursues his happy 
career. He had 
@ very unpleasant 
time of it as a 
grub, but now he 
has his reward. 

He has a mes- 
sage to give to 
other drones who 
have disagree- 
able work to do. 
‘‘ Never mind,” he 
seems to say, ‘‘ do 
it cheerfully as I 
did, and then you 
too will sleep, and 
rest, and wake 
to a far happier 
life than mine, 
a life which will 
know no ending.” 

Happy drone- 
fly ! happier 
human-drone! And many other flies there 
are who both in youth and age feed on that 
unsavoury matter from which the dung-fly 
takes its name, and so benefit human eyes 
and hoses, not to mention health. 

Yes, we owe a great debt of gratitude to 
the insects we slay so unconcernedly ; as we 
have seen, without them whole districts 
would be uninhabitable, our forests would 
soon cease to exist, our ponds and rivers 
would be poisonous, nor could we take a 
country walk without coming across at 
every turn some dead creature in a more or 
less advanced stage of decomposition, a 
sight that, thanks to the Burying beetles, 
rarely or never meets our eyes. 

Dame Nature is the pattern house-wife, 
she has no waste in her establishment, no 
idlers among her servants, each creature 
has his appointed work to do, and finds not 
only his happiness, but his interest too, in 
doing it well, for by so doing he benefits 
himself as well as his fellow servants. 


God, in the nature of each being founds 

Its proper bliss, and sets its proper bounds. 

But as he framed a whole, the whole to bless, 

On mutual wants built mutual happiness ; 

So from the first, eternal order ran, 

And creature link’d to creature, man to man, 
Pope. 


Grey Snap-Beetle 
(Wood- 


rer). 
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THE FACE DIVINE OF ENDLESS LOVE. 


By ALEXANDER LAMONT. 


(On seeing Leonardo da Vinci’s wondrous painting of the ‘‘ Face of Christ,” 
pa 
in Antwerp Cathedral.) 


E entered as the vesper bells were pealing 
Amid the quiet of the summer air ; 

We saw devout ones by the altars kneeling, 

And heard the Aves! in the evening prayer. 
The golden sunlight fell in shafts of glory 

Upon the rich-stained windows of the aisle, 
And woke to life each painted Bible story, 

Or tinged with heaven the praying maiden’s smile. 





We saw that wondrous limner’s Crucifixion,* 
That dread Descent beneath the darkened skies ; 
The loved John, blessed with Christ’s dear benediction, 
And Mary, gazing through her tear-stained eyes. 
And Nicodemus, heedless of the nation 
Whose dreaded power once gave him guilty fears, 
And Magdalene, in her desolation, 
Anoint the nail-prints with devotion’s tears. 


We trod, with awe, the grand Cathedral hoary, 

By Gothic aisles and strangely sculptured stones, 
Which kept the touch of medieval glory, 

When Art decked shrines for Honour’s sacred bones. 
But ere the splendour of our dream was ended, 

We saw a Face upon the marble wall, 
That seemed as if it had from heaven descended, 

To shine on stricken souls and comfort all ! 





More than Apocalyptic revelation 
Of glory dwelt upon that Face serene ; 
And more than angel Gabriel’s salutation 
Came from the eyes of the Great Nazarene :— 
Eyes filled with love supreme, as if they glistened 
With the full glory of heaven’s endless day, 
To shine on us as to the strains we listened 
Of the sad Miserere, Domine ! 


The human heart, in all its love, was blending 
With heaven’s own quenchless mercy, in that smile— 
As if the Father’s glory kept descending 
Upon the “‘ Son of Man’”’ within that aisle. 
It seemed as if to each sin-stricken nation 
That calm gaze went far down the rolling years, 
To raise the weary from their desolation 
And wipe from off their eyes dark Sorrow’s tears. 


And still those loving eyes kept ever turning 
Upon us, as we passed from side to side, 
And left a gleam of glory on us, burning, 
As rose our prayer, ‘‘ Lord, with us abide!” 


* Rubens’ grand paintings of The Elevation to the Cross and The Descent from 
the Cross, 
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Their lustre to our soul brought holy gladness, 
Like God’s sweet light upon a darkened sea ; 

They seemed divine amidst their wondrous sadness, 
And bore the answer—‘“ I’ll abide with thee!” 


Within an ancient chancel dim and hoary, 
We stood upon an old carved pulpit stair ; 
Yet still that look, so deified with glory, 
Was raised in shining love, and met us there ; 
While low, beneath, an aged matron kneeling, 
With meek, blue eyes and tender prayerful face, 
Found in her Christ the same fond gaze, revealing 
A love eternal and a deathless grace ! 


And then we thought of that great limner’s vision, 
Which led him through those jasper gates above, 

To gaze with awe, amid the plains Elysian, 
Upon the image of the Father’s love. 

When thus we saw Divine with human blended, 
Calm as the glory of heaven’s crystal sea, 

We bowed in rapture, while our prayer ascended— 
“‘ Oh, Christ of love and life, abide with me!” 





THE BUSINESS OF LIFE—TO DEPART. 


By THE Rev. E. J. HARDY, 


AUTHOR oF ‘‘FaInt, YET Pursuinea,” &c. 


HE better we have learned the business 

of doing without, the easier will it be 

for us to die. We brought nothing into this 
world, and it is certain we shall carry 
nothing out again. Death will strip us bare, 
so by learning to do without, and by sitting 
loose to the things of this life, we are 
getting ready to depart from it. When the 
sickness from which he died first seized 
Cardinal Mazarin he consulted Guenaud, 
the physician, who told him that he had but 
two months to live. Some days afterwards, 
a friend saw the Cardinal in his night-cap 


and dressing-gown tottering along his | 


gallery, pointing to his pictures, and ex- 
claiming ‘‘ Must I quit all these?” He saw 
his friend, and seized him—*‘ Look at that 
Correggio! this Venus of Titian! that 
incomparable Deluge of Caracci! Ah! my 
friend, I must quit all these. Farewell, 
dear pictures, that I love so dearly, and that 
cost me so much!” The Cardinal had been 
a man of affairs and had transacted many 
kinds of business, but it would seem that he 
had never learned the business of detaching 





himself from earthly things and departing 
from this world. 

A man said to Socrates, ‘‘ The Athenians 
have condemned you to death.” ‘And 
nature,” he replied, ‘‘ has condemned them.”’ 
We do not think that death should be 
looked upon as the condemnation of nature, 
but rather as its happy release. Whatever 
it is, however, it is a certainty for us all, 
and comes nearer every moment, whether 
we think of it or not. Lord Palmerston, 
during his last attack of gout, exclaimed 
playfully, «‘ Die, my dear doctor! That’s the 
last thing I think of doing.’’ It may be 
the last thing that many people think 
about, but to each and to all it must come 
at last, and, as Young says, those ‘the 
farthest from the fear are often nearest to 
the stroke of fate.”’ 

The mother of the poet Goethe, who wasa 
strong-minded and humorous woman, hap- 
pened to receive an invitation to a party 
when on her death-bed from someone who 
did not know that she was ill. She thus 
replied to it—‘‘ Madame Goethe is sorry 
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that she cannot accept your invitation as 
she is engaged dying.”’ It is not only when 
we come to our death-beds that we are 
engaged dying. It is a physiological fact 
that death borders upon our birth, and that 
our cradle stands in the grave. 


From hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 
And then, from hour to hour, we rot and rot. 


In this sense we all ‘die daily,” 
whether we like it or not. Well for 
those who can use these words in the 
higher sense in which St. Paul used them— 
who can feel that they are ready to die every 
day they live. This was the aim of the 
Christian soldier, Havelock, who said: 
‘“‘ For more than forty years I have so ruled 
my life that when death came I might face 
it without fear.’’ An interesting writer and 
good Christian thus speaks of his death, 
which he felt to be near: ‘‘I am resigned 
to the Almighty’s will, whensoever it may 
please Him to call me. I have been 
trying for some time to live every day as if 
it were my last.” 

If these men were as wise as they were 
good, what is to be said of those who make 
no preparation for their departure from 
this world, and who never think of it 
until a few hours before it actually takes 
place? Bishop Hall tells us that there was 
a certain nobleman who kept a fool, or 
jester, to whom he one day gave a staff, 
with a charge to keep it until he should 
meet with one who was a greater fool than 
himself. Not many years after, the noble- 
man was ill, and near death. The jester 
came to see him, and his lordship said to 
him—‘‘I must soon leave you.’’ ‘And 
where are you going?” asked the fool. 
** Into another world,’’ replied his lordship. 
‘“‘ And when will you come again? within a 
month?” ‘* No.” “Within a year?” 


‘*No.” ‘* When, then?” ‘¢ Never.” 
“Never!” said the jester, ‘‘ and what 
provision hast thou made for thy entertain- 
ment there where thou goest?”’ ‘None at 


all.’”” “‘ No!” said the fool, ‘‘ none at all?” 
‘‘ Here, then, take my staff, for with all my 
folly, I am not guilty of any such folly as 
this.” 

But what is the provision that should be 
made for that other land into which sooner 
or later we must all journey? It may be 
summed up in a single sentence— Nothing 
but a good life here can fit us for a better 
one hereafter. The way to prepare to die 
is to prepare to live. ‘Turn to God one 
day before you die,” said a Jewish teacher 
to one of his pupils. ‘How can I know the 








day before my death?” ‘ You cannot, 
therefore, turn now.” 

If we turn to God in youth, and health, 
and strength, He will not forsake us at the 
time of our departure from this world. 
John Wesley was once asked by a lady: 
‘Suppose that you knew that you were to 
die at twelve o’clock to-morrow night, how 
would you spend the intervening time ?”’ 
‘‘How, madam ?’’ he replied; ‘ why, just 
as I intend to spend it now. I should 
preach this night at Gloucester, and again 
at five to-morrow morning. After that I 
should ride to Tewkesbury, preach in the 
afternoon, and meet the societies in the 
evening. I should then repair to friend 
Martin’s house, who expects to entertain 
me, converse and pray with the family as 
usual, retire to my bed at ten o’clock, com- 
mend myself to my heavenly Father, lie 
down to rest, and wake up in glory.’’ The 
way to prepare for our departure is long 
before the time comes to take Jesus as our 
individual Saviour, and try to serve Him, 
not in some extraordinary way, but in our 
ordinary every-day life. ‘Then, if we die we 
shall go to God, and if we live He will be 
with us. 

A minister in a remote part of Scotland 
was once visiting the death-bed of an aged 
member of his congregation, who was hourly 
looking for his last change. ‘* Well, my 
friend,” said the minister, ‘‘ how do you feel 
yourself to-day?’’ ‘ Very weel, sir,” was 
the calm and solemn answer. ‘ Very weel, 
but just a wee bit confused wi’ the flittin’.” 
If even a good man is in this way ‘con- 
fused wi’ the flittin’,’’ how can those who in 
youth and health and strength have never 
given a thought to that part of life’s busi- 
ness which consists in preparing to leave it 
—how can they expect to be calm and col- 
lected on their death-beds and to have peace 
at the last? 

Let us think for a moment of the view 
which He who is the Example of a godly 
life and therefore of a godly death took of 
departing from this world. One of the 
seven last sayings of Jesus from the cross 
were ‘‘ Father, into Thy hands 1 commend 
My Spirit.” It is the free, spontaneous, 
personal, unhesitating surrender of One who 
did not look upon death as an irresistible 
and irrevocable necessity, but as something 
that comes from a Father’s love. Blessed 
is he who can call God his Father with his 
latest breath and imitate in some faint 
degree the filial confidence with which 
Christ surrendered His Spirit to Him. 


' 
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One sweetly soleran thought 
Comes to me o’er and o’er,— 
I’m nearer home to-day 
Than ever I’ve been before, 

Well is it for those to whom as they lie 
down at night this is a sweet and not a 
bitter thought, and who look at death as the 
door that admits into a home and not into a 
prison. 

Now strike your sailes, ye jolly mariners, 
For we be come unto a quiet road, 

Where we must land some of our passengers, 
And light this weary vessell of her load. 

We have been in a ship when it entered 
the harbour, and we have noticed the differ- 
ent looks of the passengers as they turned 
their eyes ashore. There was one who, 
that he might not lose a moment’s time, 
had got everything ready before the land 
was sighted; and now he smiles and beckons 
to his family and friends on the pier, who 
in their turn are so eager to meet him, that 
they almost press over the edge of the quay. 
No sooner is the gangway thrown across 
than he has hold of the arm of one, and 
another is triumphant on his shoulder, and 
his children are leaping before and after 
him on their homeward way. There was 
another, however, who, instead of showing 
this alacrity, gazed pensively on the scene 
and seemed sorry that the journey was over. 





He was a stranger going amongst strangers, 
and though sometimes during the voyage 
he had a momentary hope that something 
unexpected might occur, and that some 
friendly eye might recognise him in regions 
where he was going an alien and an adven- 
turer—no such welcoming face was there, 
and with reluctant steps he quitted the 
vessel and committed himself to the un- 
known country. And now that every one 
else has disembarked, who is this unhappy 
man whom they have brought on deck? 
He is a felon, who, because he is being 
taken back to stand his trial, does not wish 
to land. 

My readers, our ship is sailing fast. We 
shall soon see the dim outline of the land 
and hear the commotion that takes place on 
entering a port. When it comes to that, 
how shall we feel? Are we strangers or 
convicts, or are we going home? 

«‘ When it is morning, think thou mayest 
die before night; and when evening comes, 
dare not to promise thyself the next morn- 
ing. Be thou therefore always in a readi- 
ness, and so lead thy life that death may 
never take thee unprepared. O how wise 
and happy is he that now laboureth to be 
such an one in his life, as he wisheth to be 
found at the hour of his death!”’ 





THE REAL AND UNREAL. 


SHORT SUNDAY EVENING TALES WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By THE REv. J. REID HOWATT, 


AvuTHOR or **THE CHURCHETTE,” ‘“‘THE CHILDREN’S ANGEL,” &c. 
. L, 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn : “Childhood's years are passing o’er us.” 
Lesson: Psalm xxiii. 
Text: ‘* The shadows.”—Song of Solomon ii. 17. 
DARK MIRRORS. 


ET me speak about shadows. In one way 

4 they don’t need much explanation—in 
another way they need a good deal. Every- 
one of you knows at least what they are 
like.’ You can’t most likely remember it 
now yourself (but very possibly mother can) 
—when you first took a fancy to your own 
shadow. 

It is so funny to watch the little toddler 
on a bright, bright summer day, when the 
road is white with the dust and the sun- 
shine, and see him gravely steadying himself 
to look at his own shadow. It’s such a 
queer thing, that shadow! It is very polite, 





and bows when he bows, and is very 
friendly, for it stretches out its arms when 
he stretches his. In fact, what the echo 
is to the ear the shadow is to the eye; it 
answers back, and does just what we do. 
And he can’t make it all out, but he can 
have a try, and he toddles on, and that 
black fellow toddles on too; he can’t get to 
the other side of him! And when he tumbles, 
the shadow tumbles too; but there is just 
this difference—he cries out and the shadow 
doesn’t. It is never hurt, it is never wilful, 
it never does anything of itself, it waits for 
us to set the example; but run or ride as 
swiftly as we may we never can catch it! 
That sounds a very simple thing to say, 
but I fancy it must be something very wise, 
and very learned, and very big, for I know 
quite a number of people who never seem to 
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have mastered it; they have been chasing 
shadows all their life, and are chasing them 
yet ! 

Well, since you know so much about 
shadows, I am sure you know this—they 
are very like the real thing and yet aren’t 
at all the same. What fine fun we have 
all had on the winter nights—when the fire 
was cheery and the lamp was bright— 
making shadows on the wall. There was 
the swan—that was easily made; and there 
was the Duke of Wellington with his cocked 
hat, and his nose that was a nose—it wasn’t 
so easy to make a man like him. And 
there was the rabbit with its paws and its 
ears, and its bright little eye—we had to 
try, try, and try again before we could 
make that. Oh, those shadows on the walls, 
how like, how very like they were to the 
real! Yes, but they were not real, they 
were only shadows. The Duke was dead, 
and the rabbit was in his burrow, and the 
swan was on the lake; it was only a make- 
believe that was on the wall ; but how real it 
looked! In fact, these shadows on the wall 
sometimes look so real that there are people 
and people who make them first and believe 
in them next, and these people aren’t 
children either—some of them are grey- 
headed. You can’t understand that, can 
you? Well, the thing is difficult, I must 
admit ; but before you are very, very old, if 
you keep your eyes about you, you will see 
quite a number of people making shadows 
on the wall, and then believing they are 
real ; and sometimes it makes them happier 
to think that it is so, and sometimes it 
makes them miserable. 

But I find I am beginning to tell you 
something you don’t know about shadows, 
so perhaps I may just as well tell you some- 
thing more you hadn’t quite thought of. 
Did you know that shadows were all tell- 
tales? They are. If they aren’t the thing 
itself they can always tell you what the 
thing is like. And there are some shadows 
of that kind which you can’t see, but you 
can feel. There are your companions, for 
example—what a number of them you have! 
And no two of them are just alike. When 
you have been with one of these for a little 
while what a better boy or a better girl you 
become! You are ever so much more 
obedient at home, ever so much gentler and 
more thoughtful in your ways. But there 
is another companion you have—what a 
difference it makes when you have been 
with that one for a little! How rude you 
become, how careless and thoughtless ; what 





vexation you make at home! How is this ? 
Oh, it’s all because of the shadow—the 
shadow you can’t see, but can feel. Every- 
body has a shadow of that kind—something 
that makes others better or makes them 
worse, and they can’t well tell how. They 
can’t point to this thing or that, this word 
or that, and say it was right or it was 
wrong; but yet they feel better or feel worse 
for what has been said or what has been 
done—they can only say it is the work of 
the shadow that can be felt, but cannot be 
seen. 

Mind these shadows, children; we all 
have them—they aren’t our real selves, you 
know, but they tell what we really are like, 
just as the shadow does. If we are good 
we can’t help making others good too, but 
if we are bad we can’t help making others 
bad: that is our shadow. 

Look about you when you are in the 
country, and you will find there are two 
kinds of trees. There are those that 
nothing can grow under: the ground beneath 
them and around them is black and bare, 
or matted with dead leaves. These are the 
trees that bend their branches down to the 
ground. But there are other trees that are 
taller and stouter and grander still, yet 
everywhere under and round them the grass 
is fresh, and the flowers are growing, and 
the green moss and the grey lichens creep 
up their very bark ; there is so much life in 
their shadow that it is always pleasant to 
look at them. These are the trees that lift 
their branches up to the sky. 

Yes, children dear, and it is only as we 
lift up our hearts and lift up our eyes to 
Jesus that our shadow is good on other 
people; whenever we set our hearts on the 
earth and live for the earth alone then our 
shadow hurts, and withers, and destroys. 
Live for the Lord, with your heart up to 
Him every day, and you won’t need to think 
about your shadow—it will look after itself, 
and it will always be good and helpful and 
healing. 

Begin to do this at once, for our shadows 
not only tell tales of what we really are, 
they also tell tales of what we will 
become. 

There is a grand picture of Jesus, which 
most likely you have seen. He has just 
left the carpenter’s bench, where He has 
been working for weary hours, and stepping 
into the sunlight He is stretching Himself, 
as a tired man would, and there before 
Him is His shadow—the shadow of one 
stretched out as if on the cross! It wasa 
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coming event that was casting its shadow 
before. 

Coming events do that—always do that— 
and they are doing it in your life and mine, 
for good or for evil. What we are now is 
the shadow of what we shall be. Would 
you wish to be Christ’s man or Christ’s 
woman when you grow up! Then be 
Christ’s boy or Christ’s girlie now, and the 
longer your shadow grows, the better it will 
be for you and for all. 

There’s a place for the shadows; yes, 
children, there’s a place where the shadows 
all go home to rest at last. You won’t find 
it on the map; you won’t find it in a 
book ; but your shadow will lead you to it 
yourself one day. _ It is called ‘‘ The Valley 
of the Shadow.” Of the Shadow—there is 
but one—all the rest are lost in it—in the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death. Why is that 
valley always in the shadow? And why is 
the shadow there always so dark? It is just 
because of the greatness of the light that lies 
beyond. There wouldn’t be a _ shadow, 
would there, if there wasn’t the light ? No, 
and it is because the light is so bright that 
the shadow is so dark. For Jesus is on the 
other side, and it is all bright where He is, 
for He is the Light of Life. Think of that, 
children, just beyond the shadow of death 
there is the Light of Life. 
who loves Jesus and trusts Him need ever 
be afraid of the Valley of the Shadow, for the 
light of Jesus will guide him safely over. 

So, children, always keep your hearts and 
your thoughts up to Jesus, that your 
shadow may always be a healing one, and 
that your own face may always have upon it 
the Light of Life. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Dear Jesus, ever at my side.” 
Lesson: Matthew xxv. 1—13. 
Text: ‘‘ They measuring themselves by themselves, and 
comparing themselves among themselves, are 
not wise.” —2 Cor. 10, 12. 
WRONG STANDARDS, 

I once saw an advertisement about a 
machine or something of the kind that was 
warranted to make short people taller. I 
have no doubt but the man who invented 
that machine (or whatever it was) sold a 
great many, but I don’t think you would 
ever find out who bought them; for when 
people take to growing by machinery they 
always like to do it as the plants grow most— 
in the dark. I would describe that machine 
to you if I could, but Ican’t ; for not having 
any use for it myself (since I am just the 
correct height) I didn’t buy one |! 





Nobody, then, | 8° 





But Tommy found out a way of his own 
that did just as well as the machine. -He 
wasn’t very tall in himself, but he was very 
ambitious, and when a little fellow is 
ambitious, and not very tall, there is one bit 
of poetry he always gets by heart. It is 


this : 
‘* Were I as tall as reach the pole, 
Or grasp the ocean in my span, 
I would be measured by my soul ; 
The mind’s the standard of the man.” 


Now that is very good poetry (as you must 
admit), but Tommy could not get his 
brothers and sisters to see the beauty of it 
just as he did. They were always teasing 
him about his height (which was very 
naughty of them to do, for it hurt his 
feelings). 

But he found out a way to grow—found it 

out all by himself— and he worked it out 
finely. It was this: Since ever he could 
remember, mother used to take him, at 
different times, and make him stand up 
against the edge of the kitchen door, and 
then she would put a mark on the door on a 
level with the top of his head. There were 
a great many marks on the edge of that 
door ; you might almost have fancied some- 
body had nailed a yard-stick there ; inch by 
inch was nicely notched—just as Tommy 
ew. 
And he thought the best thing he could 
do was to keep his mind always fixed upon 
the edge of that door, and not be thinking 
about his brothers and sisters, or anybody 
else who pretended to be taller. And so he 
often went to the edge of that door and 
gazed admiringly on it as if it was a lovely 
picture ; and then he used to go away with 
a soft smile of contentment on his face, for 
he had discovered that he was taller than he 
had been some months ago. 

So little by little he got quite proud and 
satisfied, and walked about very stiff and 
straight, with his head very high, and people 
wondered why he did so; but they couldn’t 
understand, for they didn’t know that he had 
got the edge of that door inside him, so to 
speak. He saw that he was growing, 
growing, growing, and he believed that he 
was tall, tall, for of course if anything is 
growing it must get tall, if only it will 
keep on growing—and he hadn’t stopped 


yet. 

And he thought he would be a soldier and 
join the Lifeguards, for he had seen pictures 
of them, and they looked grand. But this 
friend and that friend laughed outright 
when he spoke to them about enlisting for 
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a guardsman—but he didn’t trouble about 
their laughing, he put it all down to spite— 
they were jealous of him because he was 
growing so tall. 

Mother didn’t laugh at him ; mothers are 
kind, and they know what is going on in 
little hearts, and they take the right way to 
put things right. So mother didn’t laugh, 
she only put her hand kindly on Tommy’s 
head and said, ‘‘ Very well, my boy, J was 
going by the Lifeguards’ barracks to-day, 
and you can come with me, and we shall see 
whether you will do.” How delighted 
Tommy was! He walked by his mother’s 
side like one who was taking care of her— 
till they came to the barracks—and there 
was a great tall handsome soldier standing 
sentry. 

“If you please, sir,” said Tommy’s 
mother to the man, with just a little gentle 
smile in her face, “here is a young man 
who wants to become a guardsman; will 
you take him? ” 

A good-natured look came over the face 
of the great handsome fellow, and then he 
took his gun from his shoulder and put it 
down beside Tommy, like a measuring-stick, 
and said: “‘ Why, my little man, you are no 
bigger than my gun; you will have to grow 
as much again before you can be a soldier!” 

And Tommy said, ‘‘ Yes, sir—please, sir— 
thank you, sir!”—and went home very 
quietly with his mother, for now he had 
found out something that was very, very 
important indeed, and that was of real use 
to him all his life, and that helped him to 
become a really great and good man. It 
was just this—that it is a great mistake to 
measure ourselves by ourselves, for then we 
are sure to deceive ourselves. 

That was Tommy. But Katie made the 
very same mistake, only in another way. 
Katie was a little servant and this was her 
first place, and oh! she was so eager to please 
and to do everything right and well. And she 
scrubbed and scrubbed, and scoured and 
scoured, and dusted and polished, and 
washed and swept, so heartily and honestly 
and thoroughly—but she could not get things 
to her mind! Scrub as she would, she 
could not get the boards up to the whiteness 
she desired ; polish as she would she could 
not get the tinware to shine like the mirror. 
But she tried and tried, and worked and 
worried, for, poor little lassie, she was 
anxious to make everything look at its best ; 
but she could not get them to her mind, let 
her do what she would. And she got 
discouraged, lost heart, and sat down and 
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had a good cry, for she was afraid she would 
never make a good servant, and if she 
didn’t do that she didn’t know what would 
become of her, for she was an orphan. 

And just then her mistress came into the 
kitchen, and lifted her hands with astonish- 
ment, while her face looked so pleased and 
happy. ‘‘ Why, Katie,” she said, ‘ you 
must be a witch, you have made such a 
wonderful change. Who would ever have 
thought the kitchen could have been made 
so beautiful! Why you could take your 
dinner off the floor, and dress yourself 
before the dish-cover! You have done well, 
Katie, very, very well indeed, and I am 
quite proud of you!” 

Oh, for Katie to hear that! Her mistress 
was pleased with her and proud of her! 
And yet she had been crying with despair 
about herself! She learnt a good lesson 
then too, like Tommy, for she learnt that it 
isn’t good to compare ourselves with 
ourselves, even when we are doing what is 
right, for we shall often condemn ourselves 
when we shouldn’t. 

And that’s the thing to keep in mind, 
children—the great mistake of measuring 
ourselves with ourselves, or comparing our- 
selves with ourselves. We must get out of 
that mistake, and the one way to do it is 
by always comparing ourselves with Jesus. 
Only He can tell what we really would like 
to do, and only He can show us what is 
right. So whenever you think you are very 
good, or whenever you fear you are very 
bad, don’t think about yourself at all, but 
think about Jesus. Ask what He would like, 
and do what He would wish you to do, and 
then leave the rest with Him. There is no 
praise if Jesus is not pleased, and there is 
no blame if Jesus is satisfied. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “I’m a little pilgrim.” 
Lesson : Matthew xxv. 14—29., 
Text: ‘‘ But he that had received one, went and digged 


in the earth, and hid his Lord’s money.”—Matthew 
xxv, 18. 


OUR GIFTS. 


Ir you could have seen this man steal out 
of his house one dark, dark night, and look 
all round him, and listen, and then go down 
the garden and begin to dig a big hole, you 
would have wondered what curious kind of 
a seed he was going to plant. But when 
you saw him put money into the hole and 
then cover it up, you would have wondered 
still more, for you would have wondered 
that any grown man could be so foolish as 
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to think that money would grow in that 
way! 

Money does grow—but not in that fashion. 
How do you grow bigger? Isn’t it by 
running about and playing and working, 
rather than by standing still with your feet 
in the ground? And how is it you 
grow wiser? Isn’t it by learning a little 
here, and learning a little there, and seeing 
something new in one place, and finding 
something true in another? Just so; and 
that’s how money grows—by being made 
use of, and kept going and coming. 

And that was what his money was given 
to this man for—for trading with, going 
into business with, so as to make more by 
it. It wasn’t his own money really, it was 
his master’s, and his master had trusted 
him with it for that purpose. Yet this was 
what he did with it—he ‘“‘ went and digged 
in the earth and hid his lord’s monéy ’— 
and the rains came down, and the sunshine 
fell, and crops were gathered and seed was 
sown again, and harvests were reaped, 
many of them, but nothing grew up out 
of the money that was planted in the 
ground. 

What was the matter with this man that 
he did a thing so foolish? He wasn’t 
wanting in faith ; he had faith, he believed 
his master would come back one day and 
ask him what he had done with his money. 
So far his faith was all right. 

And then he had faith in the earth; he 
believed it would keep safe what he had 
trusted it with. The man had a good deal 
of faith you see—enough and to spare. 

What was wanting then? It was work. 
He was lazy, a ‘slothful servant.” Mind 
that, children. It isn’t enough to have faith 
only—we must have work too. Never think 
it’s all right because you believe this or 
that which the Lord tells you. The thing 
is—are you working at it ?—are you practis- 
ing it ?— are you doing it ? 

When the ‘“‘ Great Eastern’’ waslaying the 
Atlantic cable between this country and 
America, messages were continually being 
telegraphed backwards and forward between 
the ship and the shore. But after a time 
the messages became fainter and fainter, 
then they got broken up, so that no one 
could understand them, and at last they 
ceased altogether and the ship was left 
tossing on the waves far out of sight of 
land, unable to send a message to the shore 
or get a message from it. 

And so they had to haul up the cable in 
order to find out what was wrong. It was 





a little crack in the wire which-had gradually 
rusted wider and wider, till at last it became 
too wide for any message to pass. Not till 
that was mended did things go right again. 

Now, dear children, it’s just the same 
with us and God. There’s many and many 
a message He wants to send us, so as to 
cheer us and help us and guide us; but 
sometimes the message can’t get coming 
home to us, because between faith at the one 
end and work at the other, sloth—laziness— 
has come in and rusted the heart. Take 
care of that rust, and there is nothing like 
work for keeping rust off. Whatever, then, 
Jesus bids you do, do it with all your heart. 
It’s far better to rub than to rust. 

This man was lazy—and I don’t think it 
is very difficult to find out why. It was 
because he didn’t love his master. Ah, 
children! there isn’t anything in all the 
world so strong, so active, and so untiring 
as love. ‘Love never faileth.’’ Every- 
thing else gets tired, but love never gets 
weary. Love will begin to work before the 
sun has risen, and it will think and plan 
and run and toil through all the day, and 
after the sun has set, and then it will be 
stronger and fresher and more eager than 
ever to do something for the one it loves. 

So, whenever you are getting slack about 
pleasing Jesus, whenever you find yourself 
grudging to give this or that which He asks, 
whenever you find that your faith is good but 
it is “‘on strike’ and not working—then, be 
sure of it, it is because you are out of love 
for Jesus. Oh, go to Him then, children— 
and go to Him very close—for you will never 
need to get near Him so much as then. It 
is only as He draws you close to His own 
heart you will ever again get the warmth 
that will make your own love glow and be 
strong once more. However it may be with 
other things, it is only a heart that can 
warm a heart, and only the heart of Jesus 
can make ours really loving, and without 
love faith can’t work, for ‘faith worketh by 
love,” just as an engine works by steam. 

Let me tell you a tale that may throw 
more light on what we should do with the 
gifts we have got. 

There were three men, who had each 
given to him a young olive tree. The little 
saplings were well and strong, and the men 
were pleased with their presents, and each 
went off to his garden and planted his olive 
tree there. 

One said: ‘‘ This is a wonderful tree, 
only God could have made it. It can drink 
in the rain, and find its food in the soil, and 
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put out its leaves and get stouter and 
taller all by itself. It’s a very wonderful 
life that’s inside it, very wonderful indeed, 
only God could have made it ; and since God 
made it I can’t do anything better than let 
God keep it and look after it.’”’ And so, 
having planted it in the ground, he went 
away about his other work and soon forgot 
all about the little sapling, and it died. 

Another one said: ‘‘ This is a tree which 
God has made, and only God can keep it 
well and make it strong and fruitful. I 
must watch and pray a great deal about 
this tree, so that it may grow up and bear 
olives.” So when he saw it beginning to 
droop he prayed to God to send gentle dews 
upon it, and God sent them. And when it 
began to look sickly, because of the dust 
that had gathered on it, he prayed to God 
to send the clean refreshing showers, and 
God sent them. And when the clouds were 
long of scattering and the green leaves were 
turning pale he asked God to send the 
sunshine, and God sent it. And when it 
was faint and soft with the hot, close air, he 
prayed God to send a gentle breeze, and 
God sent it. Oh, how he watched and 
prayed over that tree! And yet the tree 
withered and withered, and never bore any 
fruit ! 

The third man planted his tree like the 
others, and said: ‘‘ This is a tree which God 
has made; only God could have made it, 
and only God can make it grow ; but I must 
do something too. I must see that the soil 
is kept sweet and good round about it, and I 
must prune it a bit when it is growing too 
wild; but Ican dono more. God only can 
do the rest.’ And so he didn’t pray for 
sunshine, and he didn’t pray for showers, or 
for dew, or for balmy winds; but he did what 
he could do, and what he should have done, 
and then he left God to say what kind of 
weather would be best for the plant. And 
this man’s tree grew and flourished, and 
bore abundance of fruit, and showed that it 
was a tree which God had planted. 

And when the other two came and looked 
at this tree they were lost in wonder. ‘‘ My 
tree died,’’ said the first man, ‘‘ why was 
that ? I left God to take care of it, for it was 
God Who gave it its life.” 

“‘Yes,’’ said the other, ‘‘and God has 
given you life ; but how long will you live if 
you don’t eat and don’t breathe? God gives 
the life, but we must use the means to 
sustain it.’ 

‘‘But I watched over mine,’’ said the 
second man, “ night and day, and manyand 





many a prayer I made to God about it, and 
yet it withered away ; how was that ?”’ 

‘* Because,”’ said the other, ‘‘ prayer is 
breath, but work is food; they must go 
together. Your breath is good and you 
must breathe, but you won’t live long on 
breath alone. You must have food as well. 
Yet you can’t live by food alone either, 
you must breathe too. And it is the same 
with your tree. Go back to it again—may 
be it is not quite dead yet—and look to 
the soil it is growing on, and make it sweet 
and good. Then pray; but just keep in 
mind when you are praying that you are 
praying to God Who is wiser than you, 
and ask Him to revive your tree, and bless 
it, and make it grow fruitful; but leave Him 
to judge best what kind of weather to 
send it. Never fear but He will send the 
right weather for the right time. It may 
not be what you want; but it will be what 
the tree needs.”’ 

That’s the story, children; keep it in 
mind, and tell it to somebody else; and 
when that one asks you what the meaning is 
—the meaning will come to you like magic 
—and then it will be all the better for being 
your own meaning and not mine. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘Oh, what can little hands do?” * 
Lesson: Matthew xxvi. 36—45. 
Text: ‘‘The spirit of your mind.”—Eph. 4, 23. 
MINDINGS. 


Dm anybody ever tell you to have “ the 
mind of Christ”? It’s not very likely. 
But how often have you been told to have 
“a mind of your own’? Perhaps you 
couldn’t count up the times you have heard 
that said. And it is quite right it should 
be spoken, for if you haven’t a mind of 
your own you will be just like a weather- 
cock, going round and round in all directions, 
but never making any progress. It is a 
good thing to have a mind of your own 
(if it is a good one), but if your own mind 
is @ bad one, then the sooner you change 
it for a better one the better it will be for 
you and the better for everybody. 

And you can get a good mind: nobody 
needs to say he has a bad one because it is 
the only one he can come by. We can all 
get a good one. We can all get the very 
best. For we can all get the mind of Christ 
for our very own. How? By mind-ing 
Jesus. It is what we mind most that goes 
most to make our minds. If you mind little 
things only you will get little minds. If 
you mind great things you will get great 
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minds. Ifyou mind wicked things you get a 
wicked mind. If you mind good things you 
can’t but get a mind which is good. And if 
you mind Jesus you will get the mind of 
Jesus. Wouldn't it be grand to have His 
mind? To see things as He sees them, and 
know things as He knows them? It would 
be grand, and it can be got. Thousands 
upon thousands have been able to say : “« We 
have the mind of Christ.” 

How did they get it? Just by mind-ing 
Jesus ; by thinking about Him ; by learning 
to do things as He would do them, and say 
things as He would say them ; by loving Him 
and speaking to Him. 

Speaking to Him? Yes; that’s praying. 
Do you ever pray? I don’t mean say your 
prayers, you know; I mean pray. Do you 
ever speak a little word to Jesus all for your- 
self, just as you would whisper something in 
mother’s ear? That is the great way of 
getting the mind of Christ for your very own ; 
for as you speak to Him, He speaks to you— 
speaks in your heart; and so you get to 
know His mind, and have it and love it your- 
self. 

But there is another use we can make of 
our minds, when we have the right spirit in 
them. We can mind what we have done, 
and mind it so well as to get quite a new 
mind by it. 

There is a man I know—the promptest, 
most earnest, and busies;—-a man who 
always pushes his business rather than lets 
his business push him. That is, he never 
lets his work get behind him. He has a 
great many things to look after, and simply 
because he is such a busy man he always 
finds time to do good. They are always the 
people who have the least to do who do the 
least ; they are always the people who have 
the most to do who do the most, and this 
man is one of these. Several times when I 
was speaking to him about something that 
had to be done, I heard him say, ‘ Very 
well, ad rem.” Ad rem, that was his motto. 
They are two Latin words which mean, “ Be 
at the thing,” and straight at whatever he 
had to do he always went. 

One day I asked him how he came to learn 
such a splendid prompt way of doing what- 
ever he had promised to do, and he told me. 
It was this: When he was a child he was 
brought up in the country, where the houses 
were very few and very scattered. His 
mother had been ill for some time, and he 
had often to go for the doctor. So he 
wasn’t surprised when he came home from 
school one day that his aunt should meet 





him and say: “Run quick and tell the 
doctor to come to mother.’’ He started 
off and went very fast for a time till he 
saw a young snake on the edge of the road. 
He could not but stand and watch it as it 
lay quite still looking at him with its little 
sharp eye and its forked tongue flickering 
in and out. He thought at first of killing 
it, and then he suddenly wondered if snakes 
could swim. There was a little pool of 
water near, so he pushed the snake over and 
over again with a stick till he got it into 
the pool, and then how he watched it strug- 
gling and wriggling like a yellow eel. He 
was very much interested about this, you 
may be sure, for he had to push the snake 
into the water again whenever it crept out. 
He didn’t know how long he had been about 
this, but all at once he remembered his 
mother and the doctor, and turned and ran 
as fast as he could, to find when he got to 
the doctor’s house that he had just gone out, 
not five minutes before—gone to a farm- 
house about a mile away. Ah, poor little 
fellow, how sorry he was for the time he 
had wasted; but he ran off at once to the 
farmhouse and got the doctor there, and 
the doctor drove him back with him in his 
gig. But it was too late—the poor little 
fellow’s mother was dead. Yes, she was 
dead ; and yet if the doctor had been there 
but a little before she could have been 
saved. 

My friend has never forgotten his pain 
and misery at that time. He did love his 
mother, and now he felt that he had killed 
her by wasting his time. From that day to 
this he has kept the memory of his old sin 
before him, and it has spurred him on, till 
he cannot bear to leave anything undone 
that should be done. His motto in every- 
thing is ad rem—‘‘ be at the thing ’’—and 
be at it with all your heart. 

Children dear, that is one way of making 
use of our old sins. Don’t you ever forget 
them: keep them in mind, but keep them 
in mind to keep you at it, always trying to 
do better and trying to be better. There 
are some flowers that are very poisonous, 
and yet the bee can gather sweet honey 
even from these. And it is the same with 
our sins. They are always poisonous, and 
yet if we want to please Jesus, and show 
Him we do really love Him for forgiving 
them, we shall try to be like the bee, and 
get honey from the poison. If you want to 
mind your Saviour, and mind Him as your 
Saviour, then mind your old sins and mind 
them for good. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
PUBLICANS AND THE PEOPLE. 


HE Government have made a very serious mis- 
take in supposing that the hostility excited 
by the licensing clauses in the Budget is due to 
political and party feeling, andevenif they succeed 
at the moment in bearing down opposition, their 
victory will be won at a heavy cost. The fact is 
that large numbers of people, even among their 
own friends, are dismayed by the principle em- 
bodied in the Bill. The proposals in themselves 
are insignificant. A comparatively small sum is 
at stake. Local authorities can act or refuse to 
act at their own discretion. But the blot in the 
scheme—the fatal blot—is that for the first time in 
our history it is proposed to recognise in legisla- 
tion that the publican’s vested interest in his 
license extends beyond the twelve months for 
which that license holds good. All precedents, 
and common-sense itself are on the other side. 
Sunday-closing Bills affecting various portions of 
the kingdom have never recognised any such claim. 
Public-houses in many cities have been closed by 
local Acts without a penny paid in compensation 
to the owners. They embark on their business 
with full knowledge of the conditions under which 
it must be carried on. If they have exceptional 
risks, they have exceptional immunities. To add 
to their enormous privileges would be a blunder 
andacrime. And if we give way now, we sur- 
render the key to the whole position, and had 
better abandon at once all hope of reforming the 
licensing system and diminishing the drunkenness 
which curses the nation. 


DR. DODS AND DR. BRUCE. 


The Free Church of Scotland has shown during 
the last month how hard it is to be just in dealing 
with cases of heresy either genuine or fictitious. A 
thousand shifting winds will turn an assembly from 
its course. It is rarely of the same mind for two 
days together. It will make distinctions where 
the impartial world sees none. So far as any 
difference at all exists between Dr. Dods and Dr. 
Bruce, with whose cases the Assembly was asked 
to deal, Dr. Dods was decidedly less open to 
attack than his friend. Nothing that he has said 
or written is so antagonistic to traditional 
methods of interpretation and criticism as are 
many opinions which Dr. Bruce put forward in 
his most famous book; but yet the very same 
judges who exonerated the one from blame, prac- 
tically censured the other. The resolution was 
a side-long blow, but that it was a blow few will 
venture to deny. Dr. Dods had not tlie advan- 





tage of being able to speak in his own defence, 
and this may have had something to do with the 
discrepancies in the verdict ; but the temper of 
the Assembly changed during the week. The party 
of rigid orthodoxy lost ground steadily day after 
day, and the more timid among their opponents 
plucked up heart. Rifts suddenly appeared in 
what had been a solid phalanx. Wild threats 
had to be tamely toned down and explained 
away, and the struggle, which had begun with 
an imperfect victory, ended in absolute defeat. 
As for the men against whom the attack was 
directed, they stand where they did before, 
neither silenced nor suppressed; and although 
much pain must have been caused by the bitter- 
ness of unmerited hostility, they will remember 
that others before have suffered worse things, 
and have yet lived down and overcome malice and 
suspicion. 


THE COUNTRY HOLIDAY MOVEMENT. 


With the return of Summer one cannot fail to 
think of those true children of the city, 
born and bred in the smoke and the roar 
of cities, who have never seen the morning 
dawn upon the hills, nor listened to the 
waves’ eternal music; the only ocean which 
they know is the ebb and flow of streets, 
and they see sunrise and sunset only through 
the forest of chimneys. Many of them have 
never slept for a single night outside London 
or the great towns in which they live and labour. 
The world beyond is an unknown region of 
mystery. But now, thanks in large measure 
to the effects of our Board School system, the 
Country holiday movement is spreading far and 
wide. Not children only, but young men and 
young women, whose earnings are small, are 
helped to get a week or a fortnight’s rest and 
change in the fields or by the sea; and all those 
who know the condition of the people can testify 
to the good which is being done. Those who go 
are not taken out in great bands which would 
overrun the country like an invading host and 
destroy its quiet and calm, but in twos or threes, 
and in that way they settle in the homes of those 
who receive them without disturbing the ordinary 
current of life, getting the greatest good out of 
their holiday, and learning the delight of simple 
pleasures. Almost every town by now has some 
such organisation of its own, and it is almost 
invidious to name any individual society as 
worthy of aid; but for the guidance of any friends 
who may be too remote to know what is being 
done, we may just say that any help they can 
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give will be worthily bestowed on the Homes for 
Working Girls in London (Summer Outings 
Fund) ; Honorary Director, John Shrimpton, 
Esq., Westminster Chambers, 3, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.; or on the Factory Girls’ Country 
Holiday Fund; Treasurer, Miss M. Wyatt, 20, 
Queen Square, London, W.C, 


AN INVALIDS’ SOCIETY. 


We are glad to find that this little Society, of 
which some account was given a year ago, has 
already found not a few friends among our 
readers and that it is becoming known to a wider 
circle. It does a unique and a beautiful work. 
It robs pain and sickness of their most cruel sting 
by establishing a brotherhood in suffering and in 
service, and destroys the sad sense of loneliness 
and uselessness. The Invalids’ Auxiliary to the 
Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society, a title 
that very inadequately represents the wide range 
over which its help is distributed, associates in 
work for other sufferers those who have to suffer 
themselves. Whatever brain can devise or 
fingers fashion during the long weary hours of 
solitude is brought together in an annual sale, 
and the proceeds are distributed among various 
societies. Last year as many as fifteen separate 
grants were made out of the funds so accumulated. 
During the twelve years which have elapsed since 
the foundation of the Society, almost all the 
original members have passed away ; some to the 
eternal rest where pain and sorrow cease to be ; 
some with recovered health and strength to more 
strenuous and active service in the world. But 
others in their turn have to pass through the 
same cloud; the chain of ministry—this true 
apostolical succession, remains unbroken, and if 
any among those who may read these lines desire 
to take part in the work, they may count upon a 
genuine welcome. The Secretary, Miss Bishop, 
of 6, Bruntsfield Place, Edinburgh, will readily 
answer all questions and receive the names of new 
members. 


MR. STANLEY AND THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Mr. Stanley’s attack on the Society of Friends 
at the Guildhall, and the letter which he subse- 
quently wrote in self-defence are as remarkable 
for ignorance as for injustice. He has done a 
great deed, finds himself the wonder of the world, 
and not unnaturally gets into a passion with any- 
one who presumes to differ from him. Those who 
inherit the namesand the traditions of the Buxtons, 
the Sturges, the Frys, the Peases, the Fosters, and 
the Gurneys, and of other families whose memory 
will never perish, can afford to smile at him when 
he asks if ‘‘ The Quakers of England have contri- 
buted twelve hundred pence towards rescuing their 
dark relatives from slavery.” Never was taunt 
so unfortunate. It only shows that Mr. Stanley 





knows very little about the work of philanthropy 
in the past or in the present. If there is one 
religious community in the world that has poured 
out money with lavish generosity, that has sacri- 
ficed time, strength, comfort, and even life itself 
in the cause of the slave, it is the Society of 
Friends, and those who belong to our nation have 
never lagged behind theircomrades. The moment 
that Mr. Stanley tires of the achievements of the 
explorer and adventurer, and devotes himself to 
the task of civilising Africa and suppressing the 
hateful traffic which now devastates vast portions 
of the continent, he will be humiliated to find 
the men whom he has so unjustly maligned among 
his strongest and most loyal supporters. 


MODEL WORKHOUSE SCHOOLS. 


In the article on ‘‘ Model Workhouse Schools” 
which appeared in THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE for 
April, some reflections were made on the system 
of having men over women teachers in girls’ 
schools. As we have been informed that these 
have been understood to imply some special 
unsuitability in the particular person so placed 
in the Sutton Schools referred to in this article we 
wish most emphatically to correct this impression. 
Those who best know the Superintendent’s work 
speak most highly of it. The writer of the paper 
spoke of certain opposition to improvements in a 
manner which we find, upon inquiry, the facts 
of the case do not warrant. The exceptions to 
the paper’s high praise of the Sutton Schools 
showed that at least the writer was no blind 
friend, and though they may have been 
incautiously stated, they lend value to that 
praise. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 


THE OBER-AMMERGAU PASSION PLAY. 


This year brings round the celebration of the 
Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau in the Bavarian 
highlands. It is now the solitary survival in 
Europe of an instinct which produced Christian 
dramas as far back as the time of Chrysostom, 
and the countless Miracle-Plays of the Middle 
Ages, useful, perhaps, and even necessary when 
few could read, and still fewer understand, except 
by the aid of sight and sound. Even now many 
people, both educated and devout, tell us that till 
they had witnessed the performance they had 
never felt so deeply the marvellous unity of the 
Old Testament and the New, nor so fully compre- 
hended the tragic and awful details of the Passion 
of our Lord. Nor can one suppose that the Play, 
even in fulfilment of a solemn vow for the removal 
of the plague, would have lasted for more than 
two centuries and a half, and that it would have 
survived when all similar performances were 
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suppressed, had it not possessed some exceptional 
power to minister to the spiritual and the intellec- 
tual life of the thousands who every ten years 
make their way to the little village, lying 
remote among the hills. It is true of 
almost all of us that we read, but do not 
realise. Our imaginations are dull and words 
paint no pictures for us. But the figures on the 
stage, the sight of Gethsemane, the crowd in 
Pilate’s judgment hall, the sound of the cruel 
hammer, and that pale calm Figure which grows 
in majesty as the darkness deepens around, touch 
us to the heart. The Book becomes alive and 
speaks with a divine voice. 


THE STATE OF PALESTINE. 


Mr. Hodgkin’s account in the Contemporary 
Review of the condition into which Palestine and 
its people have sunk is saddening in the extreme. 
It is deplorable to think that the country which 
Christians and Jews alike hold sacred above all 
others should be almost given over to barbarism 
with but little prospect of brighter days. As Mr. 
Hodgkin pithily says, the great characteristic of 
the country is its ‘‘withoutness.” It lacks every- 
thing. It is without shops, and almost without 
roads. It has no public post and no newspapers. 
It has neither schools, doctors, nor hospitals, 
save as they are provided by the generosity of 
foreign missions. Justice, and protection against 
the iniquity of their Turkish rulers no one can give 
the inhabitants. As for the houses in which the 
people live, they are mere mud huts, without glazed 
windows—a fact which Mr. Hodgkin fastens on 
as the distinguishing characteristic of Eastern 
architecture—and even this scanty accommoda- 
tion is for the most part shared with the cattle. 
The population corresponds to their surround- 
ings, without energy or industry, content to live 
in degradation, poverty, and squalor. And yet, 
in spite of his severe indictment, Mr. Hodgkin 
thinks reform not impossible. With more faith 
in the power of governments to do good than we 
commonly find, he thinks that Palestine, if once 
delivered from its present masters, who corrupt all 
they touch, were placed under a wise and firm ad- 
ministration, it might shake off its present torpor 
and become animated with new and healthy life. 
But the task, as he confesses, is not one which 
any of the great European powers can undertake 
single-handed ; jealousy would make that impos- 
sible. He has little hope that the United States 
could be induced so far to involve itself in the 
strife and rivalry of the East. In default of other 
methods, he suggests the appointment of an 
International Commission representing all the 
larger States of Europe, which might do for 
Palestine as a whole what a similar commission 
has to some extent accomplished for the special 
district of the Lebanon. 





III—THE MISSION FIELD. 
THE OXFORD MISSION TO CALCUTTA. 

A mission, like the Oxford Mission to Calcutta, 
not associated with some powerful society which 
has the ear of the country, in too many cases 
fails to receive the attention which it can justly 
claim. In this case the enterprise has unusual 
interest, because its members, though few, are 
almost all men of high intellectual power, united 
by ties of exceptional strength, and devoting 
themselves to special methods of work. They 
represent, one might almost say, the intellectual 
attack on Hinduism, and their experience ought 
to be of value to others. There is much in their 
doctrinal teaching, and not a little in their spirit, 
with which personally we have little sympathy ; 
but the plain-speaking of the Mission both at 
home and abroad merits the highest respect. 
Cowardice and hypocrisy they abhor. In India 
they strike fearlessly for righteousness, in defiance 
of official prejudices and class feeling, and in 
England they frankly tell us where they succeed 
and where they fail. The opinion of their 
leaders, as expressed at a very interesting 
meeting recently held in St. Paul’s Chapter 
House, clearly is that a vast and fertile field does 
exist among the Hindus for intellectual and 
educational mission work carried on by 
religious men in a religious spirit. The Hindu, 
they say, demands to be taught. His mind may 
be subtle and shallow, but we must impress it if 
we are to win him, and though progress may be 
slow, we shall not waste our strength in under- 
taking work of the kind, so long as it is carried 
on in the right way and by the right men. As to 
the difficulties against which Christianity has to 
contend in India, they tell us plainly that the 
chief obstacle is Europe. Christianity is an 
Eastern faith. It came to us from the East. 
But India knows it only as a Western religion 
brought there by a conquering nation with the 
laws and customs of the West. The people, too, 
are sensitive, and never forget or forgive the hard 
things said and written of them in times of 
political controversy. They fear but do not love 
us. And then when they contrast the glowing 
ardour of the New Testament with the icy 
chilliness of the modern Christian, as they see 
him, and find pride and contempt where they 
looked for affection and trust, they feel justified 
in doubting whether the faith we offer them is not 
a delusion and a fraud. If we mean to succeed 
we must change our attitude. So far both Mr. 
Whiteman and Dr. Lunn agree. 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND MISSIONS. 

The new interest taken by the Universities in 
missions rather grows than decreases. Every year 
shows some fresh development of the generous 
enthusiasm which is ready to abandon home and 
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friends in obedience to the Master’s call. Oxford 
has its mission at Calcutta, Cambridge at Delhi, 
and both are associated in the Universities Mission 
to Central Africa. Nor is this all that they are 
doing. Recruits flow from them in a constant 
stream to other societies. During the last four 
years the Church Missionary Society has accepted 
for service seventy-nine graduates, forty-eight of 
whom came from Cambridge, where the influence 
of the Rev. John Barton, just now acting for the 
Society at Tinnavelly, and of the Rev. H. C. G. 
Moule, the Principal of Ridley Hall, is exception- 
ally strong. Other societies, such as the China 
Inland Mission, have been recruited in the same 
way. The same spirit is to be found in the 
Universities North of the Tweed. The Scotch 
Universities are stirred like the English. The 
movement has touched the young men, and every 
volunteer is sure to bring others. 


A PROMPT REPLY. 

A most remarkable incident occurred at the 
recent meetings of the Church Missionary Society. 
Mr. Douglas Hooper, who has just returned to 
his work after a year’s absence, telegraphed that 
Mr. Cotter, one of the band who had accompanied 
him from England, was seriously ill and had been 
forbidden by the doctor to go up into the interior. 
He begged that reinforcements might be sent out 
by the French Mail which left within a week. 
The telegram was received on the Monday morn- 
ing, May 5. It was read at the prayer meeting 
in the afternoon, and again at the service in the 
evening. By 10 a.m. next day, Tuesday, four 
offers of service were received and five more 
followed before Wednesday night. Four volun- 
teers were chosen out of the nine. All arrange- 
ments were rapidly made. A valedictory meeting 
was held on the Saturday, and in the evening— 
five days after the message was received—the 
little company of recruits started for Marseilles, 
there to catch the steamer. Few appeals call 
forth so quick and ready a response. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
DR. GOTCH. 

It was a true and a beautiful picture that Dr. 
Culross gave us of his friend when he compared 
him to ‘‘ that ancient patriarch, calm-browed, of 
stately yet withal child-like simplicity, who 
looked afar off beyond the floating shadows to 
the City which hath foundations and the bright- 
ness of the day of Christ.” In all that Dr. Gotch 
did and in all that he was appeared a noble 
simplicity, an unconscious greatness, a tender 
and whole-hearted devotion. He was happy in 
discovering his true work early in his career while 
life was still before him. He was not a preacher, 
but a scholar, a teacher, and an inspirer, one of 
the few men to whom every student felt that he 
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owed much, and of whom none ever spoke but in 
a strain of blended gratitude, love, and reverence. 
His connection with the Baptist College at Bristol, 
with a comparatively short break, extended over 
half-a-century. He entered the institution in 
1832, and it was not till 1882 that he resigned the 
Presidency, after a term of service that had 
lasted nearly forty years. Indeed, right up to the 
time of his death, he was still associated by an 
honorary title with the college which he loved so 
well. As a scholar he held a position of high 
eminence, and his powers were recognised far 
beyond the limits of his own church. Together 
with his friend, Dr. Angus, he served on the 
Committee for the Revision of the Old Testament, 
and in disputed questions his opinion always 
carried weight. He was an examiner in Hebrew 
at London University, and contributed largely to 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, a work which 
has done invaluable service in spreading abroad a 
fuller knowledge of the sacred Book and its 
message. To the very last, even when infirmity 
fastened on him, the mind within was still fresh 
and young, ready and able to grapple with the 
newest problems of the hour ; still rich in hope, 
and bright with the radiance that had shone 
through fourscore years. 


DR. J. A. WYLIE. 


Posthumous fame in literature seems to grow 
rarer and more difficult every year. Very little 
even of men’s best work floats for any long 
distance down the stream of time; most of it 
sinks almost at once and soon disappears in 
unfathomable darkness. Those are wisest who are 
content to serve their own generation with such 
power and strength as they may possess and hold 
themselves ‘‘rich in the simple worship of a day.’ 
Such was Dr. Wylie’s aim, and though his books, 
when their work is done, must share the almost 
universal fate, their author himself would not 
repine at that fate. For many years they have 
helped to strengthen devotion to the principles of 
Protestantism, to expose the false doctrines and 
the pernicious practices of Rome, and to awaken 
a keener interest in the history of religion in our 
native land. He himself would have asked for no 
more than that we, his contemporaries, should 
listen to his message and lay to heart his teaching. 
Dr. Wylie linked us to more than one famous 
name in the past; to the biographer of John 
Knox, Dr. .McCrie, whose pupil he was at 
Arbroath ; and to Hugh Miller, under whom he 
served for several years as sub-editor of the 
Witness. Both were men who in different ways 
exercised a most important influence upon the life 
and thought of Scotland, and Dr. Wylie, partly 
by his work as a journalist, but still more as the 
Historian of Protestantism and as the assailant 
of the Papacy, perpetuated their traditions. 
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MAITLAND OF LAURIESTON. 
By ANNIE 8. SWAN, 


AUTHOR OF “‘ ALDERSYDE,” ‘‘ CARLOWRIE,” ‘‘THE GaTES OF EDEN,” &c. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


**And you think your heart the bravest, 
And you call your creed divine.” 


“7 SAY, Mike, I’m tired of this idle life, 
aren’t you ?”’ 

“Not I. I could lie here for ever and 
look at that sunny sea, and feel the breath 
of this west wind,” said Michael stretching 
his arms out lazily. ‘‘ I’ve earned my rest, 
and I’m taking it without restrictions. 
This is just splendid.” 

He took another long deep breath and lay 
back contentedly under the thorn tree, 
against which John was leaning, whittling a 
suck away to nothing. 


“Is your conscience pricking you, you | John’s dark face. 


restless fellow, that you want to be on the 
wing again? I say, if you leave all these 
chips on the lawn, Agnes will give it you.” 

“Oh, I'll pick them up before she sees 
them. A fellow must do something. 
seriously, Michael, I can’t stay on here 
much longer. 
idle men hanging about, though I must say 
father has been uncommonly good about it. 
I've got on better with him the last month 
than I ever did before.” 


‘What can you do but wait?” queried | 


Michael. 

‘‘Unfortunately I do not possess the 
serene Micawber’s faculty. If something 
doesn’t turn up soon, I must turn out and 
look for it.” 

‘Oh, but something will; don’t be in 
too great a hurry, John. Who knows when 
we may all be together as happy as we are ? 
Don’t you think, Jock, that Will is going to 
do in Nunraw ?” 

‘‘He promises fairly in the meantime. 
Matrimony seems to have sobered him. 
But the whole thing is too absurd. When 
I go over and see these infants playing at 
keeping house it makes me feel hoary. 
Won’t it be mean of Phil if he never looks 
near in his holidays ?”’ 

‘‘ Perhaps if Nunraw were a little farther 
away he would come,” suggested Michael. 

‘Oh, I think Phil has sufficient stamina 
to master that. He is strong in determina- 
tion. I’m wearying to see him. If nothing 
turns up I’m going to try and get an 
appointment at some of the Continental 
Universities.” 

XIX—36 


| bit ? 


But 


It’s too much to have two 


“I shouldn’t. It’s like admitting that 
you can’t get on here. Whence all this 
haste ?’’ asked Michael, and there was a 
| slight suggestiveness in the look he cast at . 
| the green treetops down in the hollow which 
| shaded the white gables of Effie’s home.” 
|  ‘T want to feel as if I had a start of some 
kind. I’ve been four months idle, and I’m 
| tired of it,” John answered, as he threw the 


| stick away and began to gather up the 
chips. 


“¢ John, old fellow.” 

“« Well?” 

** You'll let Agnes stay with mother for a 
She would miss her fearfully.” 

The ruddy colour was quick to deepen in 
Bold, fearless, and deter- 
mined though he was, he had a school girl’s 
shyness over his love. It had never been 


| broached between the brothers since that 


| day on the Rhine steamer, though Michael 
knew from his mother that they had come 
to a definite understanding. 

‘I see no prospect of being able to marry 
| for years, if you mean that,” he answered 
/abruptly. << It’s not likely I’m going to ask 
any woman to share a nobody’s life, least 
of all her. She shall have the best or 
nothing. Of course it is that which makes 
| me more anxious. But I did not think you 
knew.” 

‘Yes, mother told me.” 

John looked at him keenly, trying to 
gather from his face what were his thoughts. 
He had not forgotten their talk that June 
day on the Rhine. But there was nothing 
to be gathered from Michael’s face. But 
presently he went straight to the point. 

‘‘ Have you had any talk with her about 
what we spoke of that day ?”’ 

‘‘No, none.” 

‘‘Then she knows nothing ?” 

“I can’t say. I have never entered into 
any discussion with her, neither have I tried 
to hide anything. We have simply talked 
of other things.”’ 

“TI do. not think it is fair or right,’’ 
Michael said with a sudden passion. 

“Do you not? Perhaps you think that 
before I said a word about what was in my 
heart for her, I should have laid before her 
an elaborate statement of my views on every 
subject,” said John drily, and even with a 
touch of sarcasm. ‘* When the opportunity 
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comes to a man to ask a woman that ques- 
tion, Michael, if he is in earnest he does not 
usually pause to weigh his words or to con- 
sider all conditions, as you may find one 
day yourself.”’ 

ichael did not answer, and there was a 
brief, constrained silence. 

‘When a fit opportunity offers I shall 
lay bare my soul, as you express it, to 
Agnes Laurie. After I have done so I shall 
leave her free to bid me go or stay,” con- 
tinued John, and his tone was neither 
pleasant nor cordial. 

‘And in the meantime you will do your 
utmost to bind her to you in irrevocable 
bonds,” supplemented Michael passionately. 
“‘ That is not my ideal of a perfect love.” 

John made no answer. There was truth 
in what his brother said, and he writhed 
under it, because he knew very well that the 
woman he loved had no idea of the state of 
his mind on these great questions, nor could 
he be certain what would be her verdict 
when it should be revealed toher. Although 
he loved her with an intense love, he had 
not yet sounded the depths of her nature. 
The new and gracious womanhood which 
had come to her of late was even something 
of a revelation to him. Its dignity and 
still reticence held him in awe. There were 
times when he felt that he dared not touch 
her, though she had given him the right to 
@ lover’s touch. She was quite unconscious 
of this awe she inspired, nor did she miss 
anything in her lover. She was a woman 
to whom the outward demonstrations of 
affection were not necessary. She believed 
implicitly in John Maitland—her trust was 
as perfect as her love. So utterly did she 
believe in that love that she did not require 
him to be repeating it to her; nay, there 
was to her a certain shrinking from it. And 
so she seemed cold and distant to him some- 
times, when in reality she was far from 
feeling either cold or distant. I believe I 
am right in saying that Michael understood 
her better than John. His intuitions and 
perceptions were of the finest, and he was 
quick to recognise these exquisite attributes 
in the character of Agnes. To him she 
was a study of the most perfect womanhood 
—in a word, she was his ideal. He was 
deeply and gravely concerned about the 
relationship between her and John, and felt 
impatiently that John had not been abso- 
lutely open with her. She deserved nothing 
but the very highest and most honourable 
confidence. In this he was unconsciously 
hard upon his brother, not knowing what 





agony there was for him in the mere doubt 
lest Agnes, knowing all, should send him 
from her side. Self-abnegation was easier 
for Michael by inheritance and habit. But 
the strong, proud heart of John craved its 
own, and feared to sacrifice anything. Thus 
they looked at the matter from a totally 
different standpoint. 

‘«T am not going to stay here any longer,” 
said John, recurring to the old subject. ‘I 
am not of the stuff that makes idlers any 
more than you. Why, at this moment I 
feel able for anything. I feel even as if I 
could go forth and conquer the world.” 

He laughed as he said it, but as Michael 
looked at the magnificent proportions of his 
great figure, at the massive head, and grave, 
intellectual face with the eye of fire and the 
jaw of iron, he acknowledged to himself 
that he looked not unlike a conqueror. 
There was a touch of mild envy in that 
proud glance too, for manhood’s years and 
manhood’s stature had not brought strength 
to Michael, but rather the reverse. Of late 
a strange certainty had come home to 
Michael, and he believed that he would not 
live to be old, or even to reach middle life. 
It is one of the most exquisite provisions 
of our nature that afier a time we are 
able to accept such certainties not only 
with serenity, but even with cheerfulness. 
Already Michael felt as if he stood a little 
outside of life, regarding it as a spectator 
might. And yet there was no apparent 
disease about him, nor even any symptom 
which might alarm himself or those who 
loved him. But it was certain that Michael 
felt himself, in a sense, being gradually 
weaned away from life. 

‘I believe you, dear fellow,’’ he said with 
a quick return of his old affectionate manner, 
which was never long absent from him. 
‘«‘ There is nothing I do not believe you can 
achieve. Do you know, you are only passing 
through the transition stages. Some day, 
not far distant, I hope, you will attain your 
full growth, and that will be worth the 
seeing for me, if I live.”’ 

He uttered the last words in a half 
whisper, as if they slipped from him un- 
awares. John heard them, but his atten- 
tion was diverted at that moment by the 
vision of his beloved stepping from the door 
of the house. She stood there just a 
moment, her white gown showing against 
the leafy greenness of the rose trees. She 
loved a white gown, which few women can 
wear with becomingness or grace. It suited 
her absolutely, and gave a certain stateli- 
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ness to her slender figure, as well as a 
purity and sweetness to her whole appear- 
ance. Her dress was never obtrusive, but 
seemed a part of herself; the white marked 
her individuality, and was thus a fitting robe. 

When she saw the two under the tree 
she stepped lightly across the lawn. They 
both loved her, and looked at her with eyes 
which betrayed that love. But Michael 
looked away before she came near enough to 
read his glance. 

“How utterly you two are given up to 
idleness,” she said gaily ; ‘“‘ John, I do not 
know whether you deserve that I should 
give you this.” 

“A letter! Is it from Phil?” 

‘““No; unless he is at Annan,” Agnes 
answered, as she handed him the envelope. 

‘Annan! Wallace has a place there,” 


‘ cried John excitedly, and tore it open, while 


the other two waited with breathless 
interest. 

‘Yes; it’s from Wallace, asking me to be 
his assistant this winter. Of all things in 
the earth, if I had been asked to choose, I 
would have chosen this. He is a perfect 
brick.” 

His boyish delight was infectious. Michael 
and Agnes laughed, as he tossed his cap in 
the air, as he used to do on breaking up 
days when he was a schoolboy. 

“‘T should not have thought from your 
attitude a minute ago that the idea of 
work would be so fascinating,” Agnes said 
teasingly. 

“‘ Did you not, my lady ? just wait.”’ 

The significance of this daring speech 
made the quick red flush sweep over her 
face, and she turned quickly to Michael, with 
a laughing remark about his attitude. 

‘‘ Excuse me, Nannie; if not graceful, I 
am comfortable. I have often said I am a 
species of Salamander, whatever that hybrid 
creature may be. Heat is as necessary to 
me as air, and I make the most of the sun 
while he condescends really to smile on us. 
He hides his head soon enough in our east- 
windy metropolis,” Michael answered lazily. 
‘“‘T say, Nannie, he has just been growling 
and grunting, and grumbling most disgrace- 
fully about being among the unemployed. 
He ought to do penance now, when his good 
luck has come.” 

“Oh, you can tease as much as you like. 
I tell you, you don’t know what this means 
for me,’’ said John, devouring his professor’s 
brief, business-like letter again. ‘He does 
not say anything about salary; but I can 
leave it with him. He’s not a mean man.” 








‘“Tt’ll be about two hundred a-year, 
likely,” said Michael. ‘ That’s what Phil 
had when he lectured at the Botanic. I 
say, where is he off to now?” 

«To answer, of course, by return of post,” 
John looked back to say, as he darted into 
the house. 

‘‘Can you imagine Jock a grave, black- 
coated professor, maintaining strict dis- 
cipline among his students; not allowing a 
solitary ‘Miow’ to issue from the back 
benches?” asked Michael smiling, as he 
looked after him. 

“Yes; he is rather imposing sometimes, 
I think,” she answered, smiling too; and 
her sweet mouth seemed to Michael to take 
a sweeter, more tender curve. 

‘‘T’m afraid he shows you his best side,” 
said Michael unmercifully. ‘‘ There is a 
great deal of the boy about him yet, and I’m 
glad of it, dear old Jock!” 

‘““That is such an atrocious name, and 
Mike too. How can you call each other by 
such names ?”’ 

«They may not be very elegant, but they 
have the music of the past in them, to put 
it sentimentally,” returned Michael. ‘ We 
have been Jock and Mike Maitland since we 
wore pinafores, and that is something 
worth treasuring.”’ 

“‘ Yes, of course; I didn’t think of that. 
Isn’t this a choice day, Michael? It is asif 
God smiled on the whole world.” 

‘Yes; I feel that. One seems to come 
nearer heaven on such a perfect day,” 
Michael answered dreamily, and his face 
grew quite grave, for her words awoke anew 
the pain and fear in his heart for her. She 
accepted all from the hand of God, with an 
unquestioning faith, finding in the blessing 
and mercy of each new day added proofs of 
His tender care. He marvelled that she 
had not ere this discovered how little sym- 
pathy there was on such themes between 
herself and John, and again blamed his 
brother. And yet he was glad, thankful 
that the shadow should be thus averted for 
a little while ; that this dear woman should 
first taste love’s sweetness—for, oh, its bitter- 
ness for her would be cruel indeed ! 

“Uncle Michael will be pleased,’’ said 
Agnes, as her fingers touched caressingly 
the red rose in her belt. ‘Iam not sure 
that I shall not triumph over him just a wee 
bit. Aunt Maggie will, I know. John will 
rush over to Nunraw immediately to tell 
her, you will see.” 

‘Yes, mother will be glad. John has 
been most fortunate, though, of course, it is 
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not unusual for a professor to show such a 
signal mark of favour for his most dis- 
tinguished student. It was a mere chance, 
however, that the place should be vacant 
just when he needs it.”’ 

“Would you say chance ?”’ 

‘“‘ No, I did not quite mean that. I under- 
stand you, of course, the way has been 
opened up.” 

“As it always will be if we only wait. 
I seem to see that more and more. 
Michael, I have learned what Aunt Maggie 
means when she speaks of living from day 
to day. What an immense amount of 
suffering and care we would be spared if we 
learned it earlier.’’ 

“God grant, my sister, that it may be 
always possible for you,’’ Michael said with 
a fervour which made her look at him in 
surprise. It was the first time he had 
called her sister, and it touched her to the 
heart. But she did not ask him what had 
moved him, nor seek any explanation of 
his words. But long after, when living from 
day to day had become all that was possible 
for her, she remembered Michael’s words. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


‘* No thought of human littleness 

Shall cross thy high, calm soul, shining and pure 

As the gold gates of Heaven.” 

Tue remainder of that holiday time was 
long remembered by the Maitlands as a 
time of tranquil happiness and peace. The 
two student sons remained at home all 
September, John studying hard at his books 
in one of the attic rooms, or often under 
the thorn on the lawn, and Michael 
lounging about enjoying the mellow radi- 
ance of the autumnal sun, and drinking in 
the beauty of the autumnal tints and the 
harvest fulness. John had finally decided 
to lodge in Edinburgh all the winter, and it 
was, of course, understood that the brothers 
would be together under one roof while 
Michael was studying at the Hall. Michael 
heard them make all their arrangements, 
and Agnes was the only one who noticed 
how very little part he took in any talk 
about it. Many times she caught herself 
wondering what could be the meaning of 
a certain far-off look which was sometimes 
on his face. It made her heart heavy 
with a strange foreboding, although there 
was nothing to alarm in Michael’s appear- 
ance; he had never seemed better, and 
roamed about the fields between Laurieston 
and Nunraw, lending a hand on both 
farms when the spirit moved him, and 





apparently enjoying life to the full. He 
was a great deal over at Nunraw beside 
Effie, who was developing amazing skill in 
housewifely art, and making a cosy home 
for her young husband ; a home for which 
he ought and, indeed, appeared to be 
profoundly thankful. At least he worked 
well on the farm, and won golden opinions 
from Mr. Maitland during the busy time of 
the ingathering. The nine days’ wonder 
over, the romantic marriage had quite 
subsided, and Mrs. Laurie of Nunraw had 
taken her place among the matrons of the 
district, as naturally as if she had looked 
forward to it for years. Outwardly they 
seemed a happy pair, and if Effie had any 
qualms of regret for the step she had taken, 
she had sense and pride enough to hide it. 
Nobody knew how often she looked over at 
Laurieston with dim longing eyes, nor 
dreamed that she was grievously disap- 
pointed in the man for whom she had given 
up her happy girlish life and all the tender 
care of that dear home. Nobody certainly, 
least of all Agnes herself, dreamed how 
jealously Effie watched her, and even in a 
sense grudged her her place as the one 
daughter of Laurieston. But so it was. 
Many a storm cloud, even in these early 
days, swept across the horizon of Effie 
Laurie’s married life. They were standing 
at the garden gate of Nunraw one evening, 
Michael, Agnes, and Effie, just before part- 
ing after a long day together. 

“Tell John I’m not friends with him. 
He never, never comes to Nunraw unless to 
take Nannie home,” said Effie jealously. 
‘«« Tell him Will and I will not speak to him 
the next time he comes.”’ 

“You'd better not mention my name to 
His Highness,” said Will, with a slight 
sneer. ‘‘ There never was much love lost 
between John and me. Since you’ve married 
me, Effie, you may make up your mind to 
do without John.” 

‘<I suppose so,” said Effie quietly ; but 
Agnes did not like her tone. 

‘‘ John has been in Edinburgh all day, or 
he would have been over. He may not be 
home even yet,” she said gently. 

‘Oh, but he is not in town every day,” 
Effie retorted sharply. ‘‘1can see him from 
my bedroom window lying for hours at a 
time under the thorn. But, of course, if 
he doesn’t want to come, we'll try not to 
break our hearts.” 

“T’ll report matters,’’ said Michael with 
a genial smile. ‘ Hasn't this been a pleasant 
September?” 
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‘“‘In the daytime, but the nights are 
getting too confoundedly long again,” put 
in Will. ‘I don’t know what the two of us 
will do sitting like crows staring at each 
other over the fireplace every night through 
the winter. It'll be frightfully slow; and 
since they took off the late train, a fellow 
can’t ever get an evening at the theatre.” 

“ Just as well it is off then,’’ Agnes said 
with more sharpness than she usually 
exhibited. ‘I don’t think Effie is particu- 
larly fond of the theatre, anyhow.” 

‘‘ Seeing I never was in it I don’t know,” 
said Effie, at which Will laughed. 

“Never mind them, I'll take you up, 
Effie, if we should stay all night in town. 
You'll enjoy it, 1 know. Good-night then, 
Mike.” 

“‘Good-night, Nan.” 

Effie stood at the garden gate and watched 
them till the belt of trees skirting the 
pasture hid them from sight, then turned 
away with an impatient sigh. 

‘‘T wish I could go over too. There’s no 
place like Laurieston,”’ she said discon- 
tentedly, and her pretty face puckered into 
a frown. 

‘“Go then,” Will said promptly; ‘I’m 
not forcing you to live here.”’ 

‘‘ What’s the use of speaking like that, 
Will?” she asked quickly, feeling annoyed 
at his tone. ‘* We’ve got to live here, and 
to be thankful we have as good a place to 
call our own.” 

“ T suppose so; but, all the same, I wish 
we hadn’t,”’ muttered Will thoughtlessly, 
and without any special significance, as he 
walked away. His wife caught the words, 
however, and her lip quivered as she turned 
towards the house. She was conscious of a 
growing restlessness in her husband, and it 
was making them both irritable and unhappy. 
Deep down in her heart there lurked the 
fear that she had built her house on a frail 
foundation. Her anxiety was not unshared 
by the two walking side by side across the 
bare stubble fields to Laurieston. But the 
subject was too delicate to be talked of 
between them, so they walked on in silence, 
though each was conscious of the other’s 
unspoken thought. 

‘« To-morrow is the first of October,” said 
Michael, as he helped her over the stile into 
the second field. 

‘“‘ Yes, and how fine the weather is still. 
We may have a kind of Indian summer in 
October this year.” 

“Tt is a lovely time of the year. I do 
not feel any sadness in it, as I have heard 





some say. Just look at that bank, Nannie, 
with the dogberries and the brambles, and 
the rich hues of the leaves! Isn’t it fine ? ”’ 

‘* Lovely, and the sea line, how clear and 
bright and blue. I am quite sure, Michael, 
that whatever I may live to see, I shall 
never think any picture quite so fair as 
this.” 

‘** Let us sit down here on the bank just 
for a few minutes before we go home. It 
is so dry and mild, and there is no dew 
fallmg. I want to speak to you, Nannie, 
very seriously.” 

She looked at him in surprise. “I am 
not sure if Aunt Maggie would like us to sit 
out of doors so late in the evening. But I 
think it is dry, and we may for a little while. 
What do you want to speak about, Michael 
dear ?”’ 

Sometimes, though not often, she would 
call him ‘“ dear,’’ in her affectionate, sisterly 
way, not knowing that it was to him more 
a pain than a pleasure, because it drew so 
sharp a dividing line between him and Jolin, 
whose name she seldom uttered, never when 
speaking directly to him. 

“Tt is just about a fortnight till John 
begins his work. How enthusiastic he is 
over it,’’ said Michael, as they seated them- 
selves on the grassy bank under a blaze of 
scarlet dogberries. ‘* He will come to the 
front in everything he attempts. His enthu- 
siasm will carry him over every lifficulty.”’ 

“Your belief in him, your devotion to 
him, is to me one of the most beautiful 
things I have ever seen,’’ Agnes said involun- 
tarily and with shining eyes. 

‘* Who is to believe in him if not you and 
I, Agnes?” Michael asked with a slight 
smile. ‘‘ But it is not of John I am going 
to speak to-night, but of myself, Agnes.” 

‘Yes, your work begins, too, very soon, 
does it not? Yet how quiet you have been 
about it! It is not often you speak about 
yourself, Michael.”’ 

“T am not going to enter the Hall, 
Nannie,” said Michael slowly. 

She turned upon him her startled eyes in 
quick questioning. 

‘‘ Not enter the Hall! Michael, dear, what 
do you mean ?”’ 

‘‘ What Iam saying. I am not going to 
continue the theological course, because I 
shall never be a minister in the Established 
Church.” 

Agnes was startled, but not surprised. 
She had suspected something maturing in 
Michael’s mind, although she did not know 
the nature or bent of his thought. 
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“It will be a fearful disappointment to 
Uncle Michael,” she said quite quietly at 
last. ’ 

“Yes.” A look of trouble settled on 
Michael’s face. ‘‘ It will be in a sense the 
second downfall of my father’s hopes. But 
I have looked at it from every point, and I 
cannot come to any other decision. I am 
not so brave as John, or I should have 
spoken out long since. I have a shrinking 
from unpleasant things; only a form of 
selfishness after all.” 

‘You are never selfish,’ she replied 
quickly. ‘‘ Will you tell me,” she added, 
with a slight hesitation, ‘‘ what are your 
reasons for this decision ?”’ 

“‘ Yes, since you have not guessed it. My 
first and chief reason is that I do not believe 
I should live to finish it.” 

‘Not live! three years! Oh, Michael.” 

He smiled slightly at her distress, and 
touched the hand as it lay above a branch 
tinted with the brilliant hues of autumn. 

“Agnes, I do not think that in your 
heart of hearts you are very much surprised,” 
he said almost quaintly. ‘I have caught 
you looking at me sometimes, and if there 
was not anxiety, and even fear in that look, 
I cannot read human eyes. My strength 
has gone from me, and you know it. It is 
only this sweet idleness, and the happiness 
of home which cherishes me. I know, as 
truly as I sit here, that one winter in Edin- 
burgh lodgings would do for me.” 

“And you will stay here then, to be 
always with us, since Laurieston can keep 
you well!” she exclaimed; but he shook 
his head. 

‘That would be a poor use for the last 
handful of my days,” he said smiling still. 
‘*No, no. I have taken my ease and rest 
gladly, because I too have something to do; 
and this long, beautiful summer has fitted me 
for it.” 

She hung upon his words with a breathless 
interest ; but it was a few moments before 
he continued. 

“T hive not spoken at random, Agnes ; 
I have had the best advice, and I know that 
I cannot have a long life, that it may even 
be shorter than I anticipate. Iam anxious 
to do something for my Master before I die.” 

He spoke the last words slowly, as if 
weighing euch one ere it left his lips. 

** Knowing what I know of my own con- 
stitution, I do not think it would be right to 
spend my strength on study, which I should 
never live to apply. There are plenty of 
Christian workers required, besides those 





who preach in the pulpit. It is my intention, 
with God’s help, to number myself amongst 
those.” 

‘‘ And will you work in Edinburgh, in 
connection with one of the church mis- 
sions ?”’ 

‘‘T have thought of that, but I confess it 
has not much attraction for me, and they 
have many willing workers there. I will 
tell you just what I mean,” said Michael, 
leaning his elbow on his knees and turning 
his face to her. ‘‘ You know Robertson is 
an Englishman. His father was a surgeon 
in a small mining town in the North of 
England. One night long ago, when I was 
alone with Phil in his rooms, he began to 
speak of that place, Coldaire, and of his 
early days. You know Phil’s graphic style, 
how in a word he can bring a perfect picture 
before you. Well, just in a few sentences 
he brought that whole parish and its mighty 
need before me that night—its ignorance, 
its degradation, its drunkenness, and sin. 
The miners are so rough that no minister 
will stay long in the place. There is a 
vicar who lives at a watering place, and 
leaves his work to his curate, who changes 
every few months. God-forsaken, Robertson 
called Coldaire, and that is the sort of place 
I should like to spend my strength in. I 
believe I could do good.” 

Agnes shivered. 

**You would go there,” she said with 
difficulty, ‘‘ only to hasten the end.” 

‘* And what of that, if in the interval any 
good work were accomplished ?’’ he asked 
with kindling eye. 

«It is a noble idea, certainly, for any one 
but you. We cannot spare you, Michael. 
Aunt Maggie has had sorrow of late; you 
must consider her.” 

‘‘Tdo. Iwill. But I do not believe this 
will be a sorrow to my mother,’’ Michael 
said, and his eyes shone with the great love 
of his heart. 

‘* Not a sorrow, Michael, and you so dear 
to her? Could any mother let her son go 
forth to certain death without a pang ?”’ 

Michael was silent, not hearing her 
indeed, for he was recalling what his mother 
had said about ‘‘ compensations” on the 
night of their return from abroad. 

‘** Does John know of this ?’’ Agnes asked, 
and a quick shadow leaped at once to 
Michael's face. 

*“*No,” he answered; ‘ John would not 
understand. I have told no living soul but 
you as yet, Nannie. Only to-night or to- 
morrow I will tell my father. Will you 
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speak to mother; or am I laying too heavy a 
task on you?” 

‘Oh, no, I will tell her. I will do any- 
thing for you; but, oh, Michael, I cannot 
realise it. I cannot bear it.”’ 

Her tears fell then, and they seemed to 
agitate him strangely. He rose and walked 
a few steps from her, and the expression on 
his face was that of a man who is putting a 
curb upon himself. 

‘Hush, hush. J cannot bear to see you 
grieved, my sister. You must be my brave 
champion, and bid me God-speed, when I 
go forth on this new crusade.” 

‘‘PerhapsI may be ablesoon, but not yet,”’ 
she answered, trying to smile. ‘‘I cannot 
but think of Uncle Michael and Aunt 
Margaret. No greater sorrow could ever 
fall upon Laurieston.” 

Michael said nothing, only thought of the 
old saying, that a living sorrow is worse to 
bear than a dead one. 

‘* Agnes, there is another reason which I 
do not intend to tell my father. I do not 
think that even were I spared to finish my 
theological course I could subscribe to the 
doctrines of our Church. I want a free 
gospel for my creed, a gospel which admits 
that Christ died for all men. I could not 
like some subscribe to a creed, and then 
ignore it in my preaching. There are too 
many restrictions in the dogmas of the 
churches. Sometimes I confess I do not 
wonder that men’s minds are bewildered 
among the doctrines of theory and practice. 
But I have no wish to enter into contro- 
versy with my father. Argument will never 
shake a strong man’s convictions. Experi- 
ence and necessity are the greatest factors 
in human life. Some day my father may 
feel the need of a wider creed. Meantime 
my gospel is Christ for every man, and 
though I will not vex him with argument 
upon it, I shall not hide my beliefs.’’ 

“I think you will be wise not to vex 
Uncle Michael too much,” said Agnes 
slowly, as she rose to her feet. 

Looking towards the grey gables of the 
old house, she felt her heart sore within 
her. Was this but the beginning of sorrow 
for them all? 

‘We must go, I think, dear Michael. It 
is getting quite dark.” 

‘Yes, we will go. Thank you for listen- 
ing so patiently to me, Agnes. Won’t you 
wish me God-speed first here ?”’ 

‘¢T do, I do,” she said, and stretched out 
her hands to him. ‘I honour and rever- 
ence you more than I can tell.” 





Michael took her hands, and bending 
down kissed her brow. Then he drew her 
arm within his and they went home. 

Mrs. Maitland was standing in the open 
door waiting for their coming. 

‘You are late, bairns,’’ she said. ‘‘ What 
has kept you? John has been out twenty 
times at the hedge looking over the fields, 
and now he has gone off to Nunraw.” 

‘* We were idling on the way, mother,” 
Michael answered gaily; but Agnes slipped 
past her aunt, and ran upstairs to her own 
room. She could not bear to see that smile 
of peace and motherly content on the dear 
lips, knowing of the sorrow looming in the 
distance. And yet what need to vex herself, 
she asked, as she knelt by the open window 
and looked across the peaceful fields to 
where the sea slept under a silvery veil? 

Did not Michael’s mother know where to 
go for strength in her hour of need ? 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
‘My tree was thick with shade; Oh, blast! thine office 


And stetp the foliage off, to let the heavens shine 
through.” 

‘‘T rain John’s improvin’, wife. Whether 
it’s Agnes or no’ I dinna ken, but he’s 
mair settled like. I’m better pleased wi’ 
him than I was. Maybe years ‘ll gie him 
sense.”’ 

Margaret Maitland smiled, but almost 
immediately her face grew graver. She had 
not dared to speak freely to her husband 
about John, believing that if he knew what 
views he entertained on religious questions 
his righteous anger would be such that he 
would forbid him the house. It was certain 
that these weeks of companionship with 
Agnes had done much to soften and refine 
John, and to rub down the blunt edges 
which the free and easy student life at 
Leipsic had made too prominent. At heart 
always thoughtful for others, he now showed 
it more in his outward demeanour, and so 
had favourably impressed his father. There 
were times, however, when Margaret Mait- 
land felt as if she were treading on the edges 
of a voleano; when she saw John’s eye 
flash under his father’s stern utterances 
concerning things spiritual, and she knew 
how great a curb he was putting on himself. 
There had been no talk whatever between 
Agnes and her concerning John’s state of 
mind. She wondered sometimes whether 
Agnes had the remotest idea of it. She 
even felt herself like Michael, a little im- 
patient with John for what looked like con- 
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cealment, and yet she felt but too thankful 
to let the tide of daily life flow in smooth 
channels as long as it could. 

“Is it not that you are less hard upon 
him, father?” she asked, with a quiet 
gleam of humour which lit up her face. 
‘* Perhaps there is a change in you too?” 

‘ A slight smile touched Michael Maitland’s 
ips. 

‘I hope I was never less than just, 
Maggie. I suppose they winna be to marry 
for a while ?”’ 

‘‘QOh, no; I don’t think either of them 
have thought of marriage—at least, for a 
long time. John has a great ambition, and 
he thinks nothing would be too good for 
Agnes. Confess now, father, that he has 
done very well for four-and-twenty, and 
without any encouragement.” 

“Oh, aye, he has done well. I never 
said but that he had brains, wife,’’ Laurie- 
ston admitted with characteristic caution, 
which made her laugh. 

‘“‘Tt’s Michael I am anxious about noo, 
Maggie. Isn’t it next week the studies 
begin? I never saw a lad show less interest 
in his work. I maun be at him. It’ll be 
his turn maybe to play truant.” 

‘IT don’t think he feels himself strong, 
father, though he makes no complaint,” the 
mother answered slowly. 

“He looks weel. I'll see what he says 
the day.” 

This talk occurred between Mr. and Mrs. 
Maitland on their way home from afternoon 
church the following Sabbath. Michael and 
Agnes were walking on in front, arm in arm, 
in true brotherly and sisterly fashion. 
Indeed it was the belief in certain parts of 
the parish that it was Michael Agnes 
favoured; they were so much together. 

“* Michael and Nannie are aye very sib, 
Maggie. She doesna fash John wi’ ower 
much o’ her company. D’ye think she 
kens which she likes best ?”’ 

‘*T suppose she does. That is Nannie’s 
way; and it suits John. He has a great 
reverence for her, and I hope they will be 
happy.” 

“It’ll be his fault if they’re no’,” 
said Laurieston bluntly. ‘‘ Onybody could 
live wi’ Agnes. Noo I wonder what way the 
twa frae Nunraw werena at the kirk the 
day? They’re ower sune begun to bide at 
hame.”’ 

Margaret Maitland was silent. She too 
had missed them, and knowing both were 
well, feared that it was Willie’s old dislike 
to the church service which was keeping 





both at home. It was natural, of course, 
that Effie should not care to appear at 
church without her husband, and she but 
two months a wife. 

“They'll be over to tea likely, and we 
can see then what has kept them,” she 
answered. ‘I never saw a finer October 
day, Michael. It is as mild as June.” 

‘‘ Ay, but the robins are comin’ in aboot. 
The snaw’ll no’ be lang, Maggie. Weel, 
lads, are the auld folk ower slow for ye?” he 
said with a smile as John and Wat strode 
past. John had attended church with 
exemplary regularity since he came home— 
a mere form, but his mother saw that he 
wished to keep the peace. 

That evening, just after the early tea, 
Michael voluntarily sought a talk with his 
father. The close of a mild, bright, tender 
October day is, to my thinking, one of the 
most beautiful things in this lovely world. 
If there is a touch of subdued melancholy in 
the aspect of nature when she stands on the 
edge of the winter storms it gives to her an 
added charm, as the pensive look sometimes 
adds grace to a lovely face. The hard work 
of the autumn is over, the fields lying 
fallow waiting for the useful grip of the 
frost, the trees bare and leafless, yet with 
a promise of spring in the shoots, which 
though young and tender are strong to 
withstand the rigour of the dark months of 
the year. The air is hushed and sometimes 
heavy as if with expectancy for the pure 
benediction of the snow, the sea has often 
then a deep silvery hue upon its placid 
breast, and its voice is stilled to beat in 
unison with the lowered pulse of nature. If 
the sun breaks through the tender gloom it 
is with such a mild and chastened gleam 
that his past bold radiance seems like a 
dream. Such a day was that Sabbath at 
Laurieston—the last before the family circle 
expected to be broken up for the winter. 

‘¢ Will you take a turn, father?’’ Michael 
asked, joining him in the garden after tea. 
John and Agnes were already away for 
their evening walk by Hallcross up the 
river side, Wat and his mother making 
ready to go over to Nunraw to enquire 
what had happened to the young folks that 
their faces had not been seen all day. 

‘‘ Your mother is gaun ower to Nunraw, 
Michael,’ Laurieston answered. ‘‘ We can 
follow up if ye like.”’ 

«‘ By-and-bye, perhaps,” answered Michael. 
‘“*T want to have a long talk with you.” 

His father looked at him keenly, and just 
then Mrs. Maitland and Wat came out of 
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the door. ‘‘We’ll maybe be ower by-and-bye, 
mother,” Laurieston said to his wife. 
*“‘ Michael an’ me want a crack.” 

Mrs. Maitland nodded, thinking nothing. 
So absolutely did she rest upon the stability 
of her second son that it never occurred 
to her that there might be anything special 
to crack about. She only bade him not 
stand too long on the moist lawn, and then 
turned away with Walter, concerned 
specially just then about Effie and Willie. 

‘As they are all out let’s go in, father. 
It gets cold when one stands long,” said 
Michael when they were out of hearing. 
Laurieston turned without a word and led 
the way into the house. He felt the gravity 
of his son’s manner, and wondered what 
he could be about to say. 

Katie had cleared the table in the dining- 
room and set the lamp ready to be lighted. 
The fire was burning cheerily, and the 
room, though filling with the evening 
shadows, was brightened by that ruddy 
glow from the hearth. Although it was 
not cold, they seated themselves near the 
fire, both conscious of that curious feeling 
of companionship and comfort given by a 
bright, well-warmed hearth. 

‘Are ye no’ very weel, my man?” 
asked Michael Maitland the elder, as he saw 
Michael stretch out his hands to the cheerful 
blaze. His hands were long and white and 
thin, and presented a strong contrast to 
the sunburned ones lying on his father’s 
knee. 

‘Yes, I am quite well, father; at least, 
well for me; but I am going to tell you 
something which I fear will be a great 
disappointment to you.” 

** Aye,” said Laurieston, with no betrayal 
of curiosity except the keen fixed look of 
his penetrating eye. 

“It is about my future. I have made up 
my mind that Iam not going to the Hall 
next Monday.” 

“Aye, and what for no?” There was 
increased dryness in the old man’s voice as 
he asked that brief question. 

‘“‘ Father, look at me. Do you think I 
am a strong man, or likely to be a long-lived 
one?” 

The father gave a great start, being 
wholly taken by surprise. But he never 
took his eyes from off his son’s face, and in 
his heart of hearts, as he looked, he con- 
fessed that the outline of that fine face was 
too sharply defined, and its colour too deli- 
cate to pertain to a strong man. 

“‘ What’s the maitter wi’ ye?” he asked 





with that peculiar bluntness or even harsl- 
ness which in a man of his strong nature 
is often assumed to hide the deepest love 
and pain. 

“T don't know that I have anything 
special the matter with me at present,” 
Michael answered with a slight smile. “TI 
thought it my duty some time ago, when I 
was feeling a little out of sorts, to seek 
some advice. I did this about a month ago 
without telling anyone, because I thought 
if there was nothing wrong it was needless 
to trouble mother or you. I have known 
since then that I have not many years to 
live.”’ 

‘‘ Bless me!” 

That short, curt exclamation fell from 
the father’s lips sharp with its surprise and 
pain. 

“Tt is true. Keith told me.” 

«“ But can naething be dune?” 

‘‘No. Mine is not a case in which surgery 
can be of any avail. They can do a great 
deal, father, but they can’t make a new man. 
Iam organically weak, but I shall never be 
a great sufferer, and will just fall at last 
like an autumn leaf, without any fuss. 
That is a comfort too. Don’t let us linger 
on that. We are strong enough to accept 
it as the inevitable. What 1 want to speak 
about is my desire tomake the most of what 
I have left. I want to crowd as much 
work as possible into the short space that 
remains to me.” 

Maitland of Laurieston looked at his son 
in silence, a strange silence, in which many 
deep thoughts were hid. Uppermost, how- 
ever, was simple and absolute wonder to 
hear him thus calmly discuss his life and 
death. Michael broke the silence, and in 
his open, frank, generous way laid before 
his father his plans for the future. He 
warmed to the theme, as he thought of that 
desolate God-forsaken spot of which Robert- 
son had so graphically spoken, and Maitland 
of Laurieston listened in utter silence, but 
never lifting his deep eyes for a moment 
from his son’s face. Only God knew what 
was in his heart as he listened. 

“T know it is a disappointment to you, 
father,”’ Michael concluded eagerly, bringing 
his eyes to meet his father’s steadfast gaze ; 
‘‘but don’t you think I am right? It 
would be a waste of time and money to con- 
tinue my University course, when I know I 
should not live to finish it. Think how 
much better to die in harness, in the midst 
of work so engrossing that there would be 
no time to think of one’s self. Say you give 
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your consent. Wish me God-speed, father. 
I could not go without your blessing.”’ 

«Ye hae spoken a heap, my man ; I doot 
I hae followed ye but puirly,” said Laurieston 
slowly, and passing his hand across his 
rugged brow. ‘‘ The first point is that ye 
winna be able to gang on wi’ the coliege ; 
the second, that ye hinna long to live.” He 
paused there, and a distinct tremor shook 
his strong frame, as the wind of winter 
shakes the great boughs of the oak. ‘The 
third, that ye want to gang awa to some 
outlandish place to preach the Word to 
English colliers. If ye maun preach, what 
ails ye at Wallyford and Deantoon and Cow- 
pits? D’ye think they need nae preachin’ 
there?” 

“Yes, they need it; but they have it, 
father. Meetings are regularly held in all 
those places. Besides, a prophet has no 
honour in his own country—and, and my 
heart is in Coldaire.” 

‘« And in the meantime your mother an’ 
me can thole as we like at hame.”’ 

The old man rose to his feet and took a 
turn across the room. He walked slowly, 
as if his strength had gone from him. 

The tears rose in Michael’s blue eyes as he 
saw that hesitating gait, and for a moment 
he regretted the blow he had given. At 
last Maitland of Laurieston gathered him- 
self together and returned to his position by 
the hearth. He leaned forward a little in 
his chair, and again fixed his penetrating 
eyes on his son’s face. 

‘* What d’ye think your mother will say 
to a’ this, Michael? Does she ken?” 

‘‘No; but I believe she will bid me go.” 

‘I believe she wad gie her life’s bluid for 
ony one o’ ye,” Laurieston answered 
hoarsely, ‘‘ Nevertheless, I canna see my 
way to bid ye go yet, an’ ye maunna ask 
it. When.1 can believe that this is the 
Lord’s daein’, I’ll bow in submission, but 
that’s no’ yet.” 

Michael knew that decisive tone of old. 
It brooked no contradiction, no argument 
on the part of a son. He bowed his head 
silently, and there was no bitterness in his 
heart, because he knew that in that moment 
the bitterness of death was in his father’s 
soul. He wished that any hand but his 
had dealt that blow ; but Michael had only 
spoken as conscience bade him. 

Katie came in, lighted the lamp, and pulled 
down the blinds, wondering a little that the 
two sat in such silence by the hearth. 
When she had again left them Maitland of 
Laurieston rose, still silently, and passed 





from the room. Then Michael bowed .his 
face on his hands and prayed, craving anew 
guidance and help, for just then the way of 
life which had to be fought for inch by inch 
as he went forward seemed very hard. But 
his heart struggle was nothing to that 
raging in his father’s soul. The strong man 
went out into the darkness of the night, and 
standing alone away from all human eye, 
he challenged the Lord for the hardness of 
His dealings with him and his. One by 
one his idols were being cast down, the 
temples of his own rearing laid in ruins at 
his feet, the desires of his heart and the 
hopes of his life destroyed ere they came to 
the full birth. For the first time in his life 
Michael Maitland rebelled against Heaven, 
and clenching his strong hands in the dark- 
ness, looked up to the starless firmament 
asking fiercely what he had done that he 
should be thus hardly dealt with. For a 
brief space he allowed the dark spirit to work 
his will with him, and a whirlwind of rebel- 
lious passion shook his soul. Strong in his 
self-righteousness he arrayed his long list of 
good deeds before the Almighty, and held 
up his upright life almost in derision against 
the sorrows that had come upon his house. 
The sweat drops stood upon his brow, his 
strong mouth, which seldom responded to 
any of the inner emotions, shook with the 
tempest. 

That Sabbath night under the starless 
sky was the Gethsemane in Maitland of 
Laurieston’s life. They came back one by 
one to the pleasant family room, and as the 
night wore on wondered what had become 
of the head of the house. The hour for the 
books passed by, and still he did not come. 
Michael, with a strange wavering smile bade 
his mother not be anxious, even while a 
consuming anxiety dwelt with him. By- 
and-bye a heavy foot passed by the window, 
but none stirred to meet it at the outer door. 
He came directly into the room, and before 
all present approached Michael and laid a 
heavy hand upon his shoulder : 

‘Tt is the will of the Lord. His will be 
done. Let us pray.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


‘¢Was it something said, something done 
Vexed him? was it touch of hand, turn of head ?” 


Ir was a surprise next day when Philip 
Robertson arrived at Laurieston. After the 
strong upheaval of deep feeling there was a 
kind of agitated atmosphere in the house, of 
which Robertson was conscious before he 
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had been long under its roof. But the old 
kindly welcome was not lacking, even Mait- 
land himself receiving him with marked 
cordiality. He arrived when they were at 
their early dinner and a place was made for 
him instantly, without fuss, and so he felt 
at home. 

“One question at a time, please,’’ he 
exclaimed laughingly, as John poured out 
his whys and-wherefores in a continuous 
string. 

“So you were anathematizing me? I 
only came over a fortnight ago, and I have 
been all the time with my sister at Col- 
daire.’’ 

He wondered at the effect his words 
produced; every expression seemed to 
change. 

“‘We did not know you had a sister, 
Philip,” Mrs. Maitland said quietly. 

‘‘No? Well, I believe I have not spoken 
of her very much. She has only recently 
returned to Coldaire since her husband’s 
death. He was at one time a missionary in 
the place, but his héalth broke down under 
the strain, and he has been living an invalid 
at Bournemouth for about nine months. I 
do not wonder he died, the wonder would 
have been had he lived. I went to try and 
persuade Mary to leave the place, but she is 
obstinate. She thinks she can do some 
good there, because the people loved David. 
I told her it was a fearful place to rear her 
boy in, but my sister is a woman of great 
decision and force of character.” 

Laurieston rose abruptly and left the 
table, although the meal was only half 
done. 

Robertson looked uncomfortable 
turned questioningly to Mrs. Maitland. 

“T trust I have not said anything to vex 
Mr. Maitland ?”’ 

“Oh, no; it is a long story, Philip. The 
boys will tell you it all after,” she said with 
a faint smile. ‘You will understand then 
why Michael looked as if he admired your 
sister very much for her decision of char- 
acter. She is quite young, I suppose?” 

‘“‘ Thirty-two; her boy is five; as fine a 
little chap as you ever saw. I wanted them 
both to come over and winter with me in 
Leipsic; but, as I said, Mary is determined 
to obstinacy ; but she is a dear little woman 
for all that.” 

‘‘T admire her. It is a fine idea to carry 
on her husband’s work,” said Agnes, speak- 
ing for the first time. 

“It is. They were devoted to each other, 
but David, in spite of his high character, 


and 





had a lack of tolerance. He considered me 
so much of a heathen that he did not care 
to see me very often at Coldaire, conse- 
quently Mary and I have seen very little of 
each other since I came north. It was 
rather hard upon me, seeing we had no 
other kin in the world but each other.” 

There was a slight bitterness in Robert- 
son’s tone and manner; yet he commanded 
their sympathy, for it was evident that his 
love for his sister was very precious to him. 
He roused their deeper interest because it 
was the first and only time that he had ever 
spoken of his family or friends. They 
understood now that he had keenly felt the 
estrangement which his brother-in-law, a 
good but somewhat narrow-minded man, 
had insisted upon, so long as Robertson was 
avowedly sceptical regarding all religious 
questions. 

‘There have been changes here too since 
I went away, Mrs. Maitland,” he said, 
turning from the subject. ‘I hope Mrs. 
Laurie is very well.’’ 

He spoke calmly and carelessly, evidently 
without an effort. As Mrs. Maitland 
answered him she told herself he had 
entirely forgotten his old love for Effie. It 
was not so, only he had schooled himself in 
indifference and had indeed come to Laurie- 
ston for the express purpose of seeing Effie 
in her new character, and thus curing him- 
self entirely. 

‘We'll go over if you like,” said John 


quickly. ‘ But, I say, how long can you 
stay?” 
“Two days. Wallace has invited me to 


Annan from Saturday to Monday to meet 
my old prof.” 

‘‘Has he? Why, J am going too,” ex- 
claimed John delightedly. ‘Could any- 
thing be jollier ? ”’ 

‘‘ Nothing could,” answered Phil heartily ; 
‘‘ only it is a shame to leave Michael out in 
the cold.” 

He laid his hand on Michael’s slender 
shoulder with peculiar kindliness, as if 
wondering that he should be so silent. 

‘* Mike has gone back on his Alma Mater, 
Phil,” said John, as his mother rose. 
‘* Come, let us go out for a stroll and ex- 
change news. Coming, Mike ?”’ 

Michael nodded, and the three left the 
house. 

‘Tt is like the old days come back to see 
those three together, Nannie,’ said Mrs. 
Maitland, as she watched them saunter down 
the garden path. 

“Aunt Maggie, we seem to have lived a 
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great deal in the last few months,” Agnes 
said quickly; ‘it seems years since last 
Christmas.” 

“Yes, my dear. We had a long time of 
peace and happy monotony, if I may say it. 
I suppose through it all we were maturing 
for this. When life seems hardest it is a 
blessed thing to think that God will never 
try us beyond our strength.” 

“I hope, I pray, Aunt Maggie, that 
when I am as old as you I can say the 
same,” Agnes answered out of the fulness 
of her heart. 

“T am not afraid for you, Nannie; you 
have a strong heart, which will not quickly 
fail. And I believe, my dear, that God has 
a great work for you to do.”’ 

She did not say what that work was, nor 
did Agnes ask. 

The three old friends had a long walk by 
the seashore, and back across the windy 
uplands, and during that walk all the plans 
and hopes for the future were discussed with 
the delightful candour and freedom which is 
the privilege of a tried friendship. Robert- 
son did not say much when Michael’s desire 
and purpose in the future was told to him. 
But he was more sympathetic than John, 
who thought it the most utter folly, and had 
said so to his brother in no measured 
terms. 

‘*T believe, dear fellow, the work will be 
to your mind ; and [ like tothink that you will 
meet Mary,” he said quietly. ‘‘ When you 
have come to some definite arrangement 
about going I shall write to her. I believe 
she could take you in. She has a nice little 
house, which belonged to my father, and was 
left to her in his will.” 

‘¢There’s Nunraw, Phil,” John inter- 
rupted, almost with a tone of impatience, 
for he could not bear the subject. ‘ No, 
not there ; don’t you see the white gables. 
Let’s go down and ask Effie for a cup of 
tea.” 

“I should like to pay my respects to the 
happy pair,”’ said Robertson ; ‘* but Michael 
looks tired.” 

“T’ll go straight home,” said Michael. 
‘“« You two want your own crack anyway.” 

And with a nod and a smile he left them. 
Robertson looked after him, with a curiously 
tender, half sorrowful look. 

‘¢ He is a nobler man, John, than either 
you or I,” he said at length. 

“T admit it; but, at the same time, I 
think he is perfectly insane on this point,”’ 
said John almost angrily. ‘* He won't live 
six months in that wretched place. I can’t 





for the life of me understand how my father 
and mother have ever given their consent.” 

‘‘ It is hard upon your father, I see,” said 
Robertson briefly. 

“It is. It has been the dearest hope of 
his life to see Mike a pillar in the Auld Kirk. 
Upon my word, Phil, I’m sorry for the old 
man. We have all disappointed him. This 
establishment was a sore blow to him,’’ he 
added, waving his hands towards the home- 
stead they were approaching. 

‘Tt would be; but these disappointments 
have had a very different effect upon him 
from what I should have anticipated. He is 
much more human, if you will excuse me 
saying it so plainly.” 

“T excuse you anything, Phil. I’m so 
glad to see you and talk with you. You 
know there is not a soul yonder to sympa- 
thise with me.” 

“ And what of Miss Laurie?” asked 
Robertson drily. 

‘‘Oh, you know what I mean,” retorted 
John quickly ; but Robertson only smiled. 

“‘T don’t know whether to congratulate 
you or not. But Miss Laurie is certainly a 
lovely woman.”’ 

John was silent, embarrassed as usual 
when any direct allusion was made to his love. 
Robertson admired him for his shyness, and 
forebore to tease him any further. 

‘“‘T’'ll tell you what, John, there is some- 
thing in this idea of Michael’s which sets 
one thinking. He is a remarkably clear- 
minded and reasonable person, not given to 
being carried away by sickly sentimentality, 
either in things spiritual or temporal. There 
is something in it all, John, which makes us 
think whether we will or not.” 

This speech brought them to the gate of 
Nunraw, and Effie herself, who had scen 
them approach, came running to the door, 
all blushes and smiles, to welcome them. 
There was a touch of mild coquetry in her 
nature, and she rather enjoyed the effect 
she imagined the sight of her wifely estate 
would have upon her old admirer. He 
betrayed nothing, however, except the ordi- 
nary courtesy of an old friend called upon to 
utter a congratulatory speech. It rather 
pained her to see that there was no interest- 
ing symptoms of sorrow or disappointment 
visible in his appearance or demeanour, and 
his gaze was perfectly frank, his manner 
perfectly unembarrassed and cordial when 
he addressed her as Mrs. Laurie, and wished 
her every happiness in her married life. 

‘‘Mr. Laurie will be in presently,’’ she 
said, with an assumption of dignity which 
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hugely amused John. “Just take Mr. 
Robertson into the dining-room while I see 
after tea.” 

Effie actually dashed away a tear as she 
hurried across the little hall, for she had 
sustained a grievous disappointment, and it 
was suddenly brought home to her that 
Mrs. William Laurie was of no account or 
interest to anybody in the world except to 
Mr. William Laurie. How different in the 
old days, when Effie Maitland had been an 
attraction which drew suitors to Laurieston 
like a magnet! How foolish she had been 
to throw away her girlish sceptre so soon ; 
how foolish to have chosen Will Laurie 
when she might have married that grave, 
handsome, distinguished looking man in the 
dining-room, who might one day have given 
her a great position. And he had loved 
her, or the past was only a dream. Foolish, 
foolish Effie, to open the door to such vain 
unavailing regrets. Her endeavour now 
should be to make the best of the life she 
had chosen. While she was _ upstairs 
putting on a daintier gown Will Laurie 
entered the house. He was cross and 
out of sorts, truth to tell, sick of the 
whole dreary business. He was not born 
to be a successful family man, and the 
restraint imposed upon him, not only by 
Effie, but by the thought of the watchful 
and, perhaps, not too kindly eyes at Laurie- 
ston, galled him inexpressibly. He mag- 
nified trifles, imagined slights where none 
were intended, and had altogether succeeded 
in convincing himself that he was an ill-used 
man. He had not a singularly pleasant 
expression on his face as he sauntered into 
the house, nor did it brighten when he 
entered the dining-room and saw the two 
visitors. 

‘‘ Hullo! Unexpected honour! How do, 
Robertson? Where’s Effie? Why isn’t tea 
in? It’s after five.” 

‘“‘ She will be here presently. You might 
at least be civil, Will,” John said quickly. 

‘‘ Who’suncivil? I’m not going to affect 
a rapture I don’t feel even in my own 
house. You students have a grand time of 
it—holidays all the year round. If you had 
to trudge up and down a beastly potato field 
all day you’d know what was what.’ 

“You've a nice place here, Will,” said 


Robertson. ‘Don’t you like the outdoor 
life ?”’ 
“‘No, I don’t. I wasn’t cut out for the 


réle of yokel,” retorted Will. ‘* Won’t you 
have a glass of wine, seeing there’s no 
appearance of tea?’’ He opened the side- 





board, took out the decanter and some 
glasses; and just then Effie appeared, 
looking as dainty and sweet as a rose in 
June. 

“Oh, Will, dear, don’t be getting out that 
stuff just now. Mysie is just ready with 
tea,’’ she exclaimed with a quick flush, and 
in a moment she had replaced the things in 
the sideboard and shut the doors, without 
heeding her husband’s ominous frown ; then 
she turned to Robertson with a smile so 
bright and radiant that it seemed wholly 
natural. ‘‘When did you come? They 
were not expecting you at Laurieston, I 
think ; at least, mother did not say any- 
thing about it on Sabbath night.” 

‘“You are out of the running there now, 
Effie,’ Will said promptly. He never 
missed an opportunity of reminding her 
that she was no longer an inmate of 
Laurieston. 

“TIT came only to-day unexpectedly,” 
Robertson answered. ‘My holiday has 
been curiously broken up this year. I meant 
to have a long time in Scotland, but have 
not managed it.’’ 

“We are glad to see you even at the 
eleventh hour,” said Effie brightly. ‘Come, 
sit in. How nice of you to come just at 
tea-time.”’ 

They drew in their chairs, and under the 
influence of Robertson’s genial talk Will 
recovered his good humour, and even tried 
to make amends for his rudeness. But he 
had made a bad impression on Philip, and 
Effie also, in spite of her bright demeanour, 
felt sorely wounded. It was a natural and 
womanly pride which made her desire to 
show her old admirer that she had not 
made a foolish choice. Even while pre- 
serving a perfectly unruffled and careless 
demeanour, she inwardly resolved to speak 
with proper plainness to Will directly they 
were alone. The young men did not much 
prolong their stay after tea, but though it 
was not six o’clock it was quite dark when 
they left the house. 

“What’s the matter with Will?” 
Robertson asked as they passed through the 
garden gate. ‘He seems frightfully out 
of sorts.” 

‘‘He’d be the better of a good hiding,” 
John answered with the utmost energy, for 
he was vexed and ashamed at what had 
passed. ‘The whole thing is a miserable 
farce. The pair of them are no more fit to 
be responsible heads of a house than that 
crow. They’ll fall out to-night over it. I 
saw it in Effie’s eye. And did you see that 
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little by-play at the sideboard? That’s at 
the bottom of it, Phil, and nobody knows 
where it will end.” 

“Tam sorry for your sister,” Robertson 
said in a low voice. 

‘So am I, though I can’t but say she 
richly deserves it. When I think of what 
might have been ° 

John said no more, for he saw that his 
friend had quickly turned his head away. 

‘* Tt’s the sins of the fathers, Phil,” said 
John at length, after they had crossed a 
field’s breadth in silence. ‘‘ Poor Will has 
inherited evil to combat with, and so must 
be charitably judged. How thankful we 
ought to be that our parents have trans- 
mitted to us no vices, Phil. If for nothing 
else we owe them a debt of honour and 
gratitude. That handicaps a man all his 
days, and makes the struggle after good 
when he makes it, a struggle of which we 
have no idea.” 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 

‘* As the wild-rose bloweth, as runs the happy river, 

Kindness freely floweth in the heart for ever.” 

“‘ Farner, [am going to take a journey 
all by myself.” 

‘* Aye, wife, an’ am I no to spier whaur 
ye are gaun ?” 

*T’ll tell you, if you promise first not to 
prevent me going.” 

Laurieston laughed a trifle grimly. 

‘*Ye are the very woman, Maggie, to 
bide at hame when I bid ye,” he said in 
mild scorn. ‘‘ Ye never thraw wi’ me, but 
a’ the same, ye take your ain way in a’ 
things.” 

«« But it’s a good way, Michael,’ Margaret 
Maitland said with a quaint smile. ‘‘Con- 
fess that now.” 

“Oh, weel, it’s no ill,” Laurieston 
admitted ; adding immediately—“ but it wad 
be a’ the same if it was ill. If ye be the 
weaker vessel, Maggie, ye dinna admit it.” 

“I don’t feel very weak, certainly,’’ she 
said with a happy laugh. “I’ve been able 
to think for myself all my days. Well, make 
a guess where I’m going.” 

‘©O, on some gowk’s errant likely, but I 
couldna say whaur.” 

‘Now, Michael, that’s too bad; but I 
know you won’t say it’s a gowk’s errand. 
I am going away to-morrow or next day on 
a visit to Mrs. Gilbert— Philip’s sister.” 

A quick change passed over the face of 
Michael Maitland. 

‘« That’s to Coldaire ?” 


** And what’s the object o’ the veesit ?” 

‘“‘Twofold. I want to see the place,.and 
to ask Mrs. Gilbert to take Michael in if he 
goes.” 

“‘ T see.” 

There was a moment’s silence, but 
Margaret Maitland was not greatly surprised 
by her husband’s next words. Indeed, she 
anticipated them in her own mind before 
they were uttered. 

‘*1s’t the morn ye are gaun ?”’ 

“« Yes, or Wednesday. I intend to stay 
till Saturday if Mrs. Gilbert will keep me.” 

‘* Weel, I'll gang wi’ ye.” 

“T thought you would. I told Mrs. 
Gilbert she might look for us both.”’ 

“Margaret Maitland, ye are a perfect 
conspirator.” 

‘‘No, no; only I make the way easy for 
you, and help you to make up your mind 
when you can’t do it yourself,” she answered 
with a slight smile. ‘‘Didn’t I see just 
what you were longing for, the shadow of 
an excuse to take a journey to Coldaire? 
Only I anticipated you this time. I made 
up my mind to be before you, and not be 
left as I was when you went to London. 
The bairns are my bairns too, Michael.” 

‘‘Aye, and weel for them that they are. 
Ye hae dune them a guid turn, Maggie. 
There’s few wives and mithers like you, 
though I say it, that shouldna.”’ 

She flushed all over like a girl at this 
unwonted praise. It was a constant wonder 
and a deep thanksgiving to Margaret Mait- 
land to watch the gradual and sweet 
mellowing of her husband’s fine character. 
It was a fine character, which strove for 
and acted up to the highest idea of duty— 
trampling down self on the stony way—its 
only fault the narrowness of its view and its 
lack of the more beautiful attributes of love. 
The love was there, only kept fearfully 
hidden in a dark corner, almost as if it were 
a thing accursed. Margaret Maitland 
thanked God for any agent which would 
open up the wells of that deep heart; aye, 
even though it should dig the graves of her 
dearest earthly hopes. 

On the last day of October Mr. and Mrs. 
Maitland took their journey across the border. 
Michael had gone to town to spend a few 
days with John in his rooms, and it was his 
mother’s desire that he should not be told that 
they were away. There had been no further 
talk about his plans for the future; he 
waited, believing that in good time they 
would bid him go forth to the life work he 





** Yes.” 


had chosen. In the meantime, he was 
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willing to wait, and was enjoying to the full 
all the pleasant excitement of the first days 
of the session, when there is so little done 
and so much spoken about. The Maitlands 
had a large circle of acquaintances in 
Edinburgh, though, of course, the gradua- 
tion ceremony in the summer had reduced 
the number considerably. John eschewed 
tire student garrisons on the south side of 
the city, and took his rooms in Montague 
Street. From his study window he could 
see the grim ridge of Salisbury crags—a 
consideration which weighed much with 
him. Michael went up to hear his first 
words to the students, and though he was 
in a keenly critical mood that day, and dis- 
posed to cavil at trifles, he had not a fault 
to find. John had a quiet, dignified manner, 
a clear, impressive, pleasant voice, and, 
though not eloquent, contrived to make his 
matter interesting. The matter itself was 
good, and bore the stamp of originality. 
From an intellectual point of view Michael 
was wholly pleased with the maiden speech. 

The fine weather broke on the last day of 
October, and Mr. and Mrs. Maitland left 
Laurieston in a storm of wind and rain, 
which increased in violence as they travelled 
southwards. Margaret Maitland had never 
crossed the border in her life, and she was 
full of interest in the journey, though the 
rolling mists hid the landscapes from view. 
The storm seemed at its height among the 
wild solitudes of the Cheviots, and the wind 
swept over the hills and down the deep 
gorges with manyaweirduncanny sound. It 
was about four o’clock in the afternoon, and 
the early darkness was closing around them, 
when the train stopped at a bleak, exposed 
railway station, which seemed to have been 
planted down without meaning in the midst 
of a desolate moor. Though the buildings 
were insignificant, it seemed to be a place of 
some importance, for many lines converged, 
and the sidings were filled with trucks, which 
bore the name of the different coal companies 
to which they belonged. The country was 
not hilly, and it was lit up by the lurid 
gleam from the engine houses at the various 
shafts. Few passengers alighted from the 
south-going train, and there was ample 
room in the battered and melancholy bus, 
provided for the carriage of passengers from 
the station up to the little town. The de- 
pressed-looking white horses, standing with 
hanging heads and drooping ears, steaming 
in the moist atmosphere, pulled themselves 
together at the driver’s harsh cry, and 
lumbered away over the heavy roads, making 





but slow progress in spite of the loud crack- 
ing of the whip and the constant shouts of 
the driver, whose temper a thorough soaking 
had not improved. It was a somewhat 
chilly reception, and Margaret Maitland 
felt sorry for it on her husband's account. 
But she was not without hopes that a 
warmer welcome yet awaited them, and that 
the glow of Mary Gilbert’s hospitable fire, 
and the gleam of her happy eye, would 
speedily atone for all the discomforts of their 
journey. Fifteen minutes’ rough jolting 
brought them to the Cheviot Ram Inn, an 
old-fashioned hostelry in the High Street of 
Coldaire, which was both starting and arriving 
point for the station bus, as it was indeed 
the centre of life in the place. The High 
Street was long and narrow and irregular, its 
carriage way a sea of black mud, and its 
broken footpaths a series of dangerous 
puddles. A few gas-lamps twinkled dimly 
in the folds of the heavy mist, and the shop 
windows shone with a curious yellow glare, 
while the raindrops wept on every pane. 
Laurieston and his wife stepped from the bus 
and looked about them, almost in dismay. 

‘« Supper, sir?’’ said the genial host of the 
Ram, appearing at his doorstep in shirt 
sleeves and an ample apron. ‘‘ Rooms, sir, 
for lady and self? best accommodation in 
town—in fact, sir, only accommodation fit 
for man or beast.”’ 

‘No, thank you, my man,” said Michael 
Maitland courteously. ‘‘We are going 
farther on, I suppose. Can you direct us to 
The Knowe, the residence of Mrs. Gilbert ?’’ 

“The Knowe? Nothing easier. Keep 
up the street, and turn to your left, right 
down past the church and the parsonage, 
and you'll see a little yellow house standing 
in a big lawn—that’s The Knowe. Friends 
of Mrs. Gilbert’s, sir? A lady we all respect, 
sir.” 

‘“‘ Yes, thank you; good night.” 

Laurieston offered his arm to his wife, 
and they trudged up the muddy street. 

‘““We’re having an adventure, father. 
Fancy you and I, at our time of life, setting 
out on a voyage of discovery,’’ said Margaret 
Maitland with a little laugh. 

“Ye may say it. She’s expectin’ us, I 
think ye said. Are ye sure?” 

It was eminently a Scotch question. The 
dread of intruding, or of arriving un- 
expectedly or unasked at any house is a 
bugbear to every Scotchman. He wants to 
be sure of every step of the way before he 
trusts himself to it. 

‘¢ Yes, of course ; but even if we were not 
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expected, I should have no hesitation in 
knocking at Mrs. Gilbert’s door, after her 
letters,” said Mrs. Maitland stoutly; and 
there, somehow, their talk came to an end. 

There is a kind of depressing feeling in 
arriving at a strange place on a dark, wet 
night, especially if there be any uncertainty 
about the reception likely to be accorded at 
the end. But in a few minutes all un- 
certainty was at an end; for, directly they 
turned the parsonage corner, the yellow 
house came in sight, its bright windows 
sending forth gleams of cheerful light across 
the wide lawn. The door was open too, and 
before they reached the garden-gate they 
saw &@ woman’s figure cross the little hall, 
and peer anxiously out into the night. 

“That’s her. She’s like Philip. She’s 
looking for us, Michael,” said Mrs. Maitland 
quickly. When the garden gate clicked, the 
tall, slight figure ran down the gravelled 
path. 

‘‘Mrs. Maitland, come away. How are 
you both? Such a dreary day, and such a 
welcome! I didn’t dare to come to the 
station, because I have a cold, and I am so 
easily laid up. How glad I am to see you 
both. Come in; come in.” 

Her voice was rich in tone, but clear and 
sweet as a bell; and when presently they 
were all within the cosy, well-lighted house, 
they saw how beautiful was her face. Not 
with the beauty of feature or colouring, for 
Mary Gilbert had neither of these. She was 
a@ woman whom many called plain, though 
many more thought beautiful. She had the 
same dark, grave, somewhat sad face which 
was familiar to the Maitlands in Philip, 
but her smile was bright and radiant, her 
eyes shone with goodwill and peace. Her 
figure was tall and slender, and the sombre 
black gown fitted it like a glove. Although 
her face was youthful, the hair under the 
widow’s cap was quite grey. A graceful 
and gracious woman was Mary Gilbert, and 
her guests felt the charm of her personality 
steal into their hearts. 

‘‘T know you both so well from Phil,” 
she said, as with her own hands she helped 
Michael Maitland off with his coat. 
“‘ Arthur, dear, where are you? This is my 
son, dear friends—a very wild little boy, I 
am afraid, but as good as gold.” 

The small boy referred to appeared in the 
dining-room door with a very ugly terrier 
in his arms, and a very roguish look in his 
eye. 

“I couldn’t come out sooner cos Crony 
was growling awful, an’ I have to hold him, 





see, or he’ll be at you. Isn’t he a beauty ? 
I got him from Uncle Phil,” he said, and as 
if attracted by something in Michael Mait- 
land’s face, he went up to him, slipped his 
hand in his, and with the other gripped the 
original-looking Crony to keep him in order. 
Crony did not look conspicuously vicious, 
he only blinked his round, black eyes in a 
very knowing way, as if he had already 
taken an estimate of the new arrivals. 

‘‘Take Mr. Maitland into the dining- 
room, Arthur, and ask Elsie to bring in tea,” 
said Mrs. Gilbert. ‘* Come then, Mrs. Mait- 
land, and I shall help you.” 

Upstairs there was sufficient warmth and 
light and comfort to do a tired traveller 
good. The room was large and wide and 
low-ceiled, an old-fashioned room all curious 
angles and corners, and a funny wide 
window with a low-cushioned seat all round 
it. A big fire blazed cheerily in the dog 
grate, and two easy chairs stood temptingly 
on either side of the hearth. The bed was 
almost hidden in one of the curious angles, 
and the room looked more like a delightful 
boudoir than anything else. 

“What a lovely room!’ Mrs. Maitland 
exclaimed, as she stepped across the thres- 
hold. 

“It is very cosy. May I look at you, 
Mrs. Maitland? You are my brother’s 
ideal of a perfect mother, and your sons 
worship you. I want you to tell me your 
secret.” 

“Oh, hush, Mrs. Gilbert,’ Margaret 
Maitland answered quickly, and her tears 
rose. ‘*I have no secret. My bairns love 
me because I love them. It is very good 
of you to allow us to come here, and to be 
so kind to us, who are almost strangers.”’ 

‘‘Nay. My brother speaks of Laurieston 
as home, and are we not all children of the 
King?’’ Mary Gilbert asked, as her quick 
fingers unfastened her visitor’s wraps. ‘We 
have a great deal in common, even setting 
aside the object of your visit, which is to 
me, of course, intensely interesting.” 

‘Yes. I was not favourably impressed 
with the place as I came through it to- 
night ; but, of course, I saw it at a disad- 
vantage.” 

“Yes, you did; but at its best the place 
is not inviting. I am bound to be frank 
with you, it does not belie its name; but 
we are going to look at the bright side, 
and in the meantime the inner man must 
be refreshed. Just hear that child’s tongue 
going downstairs. Is your husband fond 
of children, Mrs. Maitland? You have no 
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little grandchildren yet? They will come 
by-and-bye. Are you quite ready? You 
do look sweet and lovely! Don’t mind me. 
I am English, you know, and Phil has told 
me the Scotch do not express themselves 
so frankly. But I mean it. I think you 
are lovelier even than I expected.” 
Margaret Maitland put her hands over 
her ears and ran out of the room. When 
they reached the pleasant family room 
down stairs, where the tempting table was 
spread, and the urn hissing on the tray, 
they found Arthur snugly ensconced between 
Mr. Maitland’s knees, his chattering tongue 
busy recounting the various excellencies 
and beauties of the inimitable Crony. He 
was a kind of nondescript beast, called by 
courtesy a Scotch terrier, with brindled 
coat, short thick legs, a long thin body, and 
a black face, surmounted by a pair of 
enormous ears. But, as we say of the 





human face sometimes, Crony was redeemed 
from plainness by the extraordinary bril- 
liance and intelligence of hisround black eyes. 

‘‘ Mr. Maitland has two dogs in Scotland, 
mamma,” Arthur said in his shrill, sweet 
childish tones. ‘One is called Help and 
one Turk. Aren’t they funny names, 
mamma? But they are such clever dogs ; 
they can bring all the sheep in all by them- 
selves. Mr. Maitland says I must come 
and see them. Could I go with him when 
he goes away?”’ 

‘““That would be pleasant, if his dear 
mother could come too,” said Mrs. Maitland 
as she laid her hand on the boy’s sunny 
head, but Mrs. Gilbert only smiled. 

‘‘ Some day, perhaps, you and I may see 
Scotland, Arthur, but not yet. Come 
then, Mr. Maitland, and do justice to our 
English fare, and then Arthur must go to 
bed.” 





“THE COAT WITHOUT A SEAM.” 
By THE LORD BISHOP oF RIPON. 


** Now the coat was without seam, woven from the top throughout. They said therefore among themselves, 
let us not rend it, but cast lots for it, whose it shall be.”—John xix. 28, 34. 


7E have no difficulty in ascertaining the 
primary reason why the evangelist 
recorded these words. The incident in itself 
may appear to be trivial, but to the evan- 
gelist it appeared not unworthy of being 
recorded. He had read in Old Testament 
prophecies, in a psalm which he believed to 
apply to the Messiah, that enemies would 
part His garments among them, and cast 
lots upon His vesture. He alludes to the 
prediction, and he records also the singular 
fact which led to its fulfilment. At the 
time when Christ was crucified, the Roman 
soldiery, hardened by long custom to scenes 
of violence, thought rather about the spoil 
than about the Sufferer, and were intent 
upon appropriating His raiment amongst 
themselves. They divided some portion of 
it, share by share; but when they came to 
His coat or under-tunic, they observed that 
it was somewhat singularly made: it was 
woven from the top throughout. They felt 
that it would be a pity to divide it, and they 
determined therefore to adopt another 
method of partition : they would ‘ cast lots 
for it, whose it should be.”’ This one circum- 
stance it was which led to the fulfilment of 
the prophecy. Now this may have appeared 
XIX—37 





to us, reading it eighteen centuries after- 
wards, to be but an insignificant incident. 
Yet we may notice that it shows that the 
evangelist was careful in his record of even 
the minutest details. Animated as he was 
by one earnest desire to commend Christian 
truth to those for whom he wrote, he 
thought nothing unworthy his notice which 
would add to the confirmation or elucida- 
tion of the narrative. And is it not singular 
that the very evangelist who soars to the 
loftiest heights of Christian truth, and 
fathoms its profoundest depths, should yet 
have laid stress upon so trivial a historical 
fact? Does it not remind us that however 
tempting it may be to let our conclusions 
ground upon deep or high intuitions, it is 
never wise to ignore the historical basis 
with which they unite all the rest. 

But it was not simply that his hearers 
might believe that Jesus was the Son of 
God that he recorded this incident. The 
historian knows full well that it is in a 
careful attention to details that the vivid- 
ness and lifelikeness of his narrative consists. 
These small points, trifling in themselves, 
are they which give graphic force to a story. 
They serve to bring more vividly before our 
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minds the scenes which are delineated. They 
put blood into the cheeks of the characters 
which are pourtrayed; and the whole picture 
begins to glow with lifelikeness. Around 
the cross every group of characters are 
distinctly seen. We can note the proud 
Pharisee hurling bitter mockery at the 
Saviour; we can catch the cries of the 
curious and eager crowd; we can mark the 
stolid indifference of the Roman soldiery ; 
we can behold the sadness and the tears of 
the few faithful followers who remained 
with Jesus to the last. And as we look upon 
it intently, we begin to feel that there is some- 
thing in the picture with which we are 
strangely familiar. Just as in our ordinary 
life we are sometimes struck with the feeling, 
‘ Thave been here before,” so in gazing upon 
that picture of Christ on Calvary we become 
aware of the fact that this is no new and 
unfamiliar scene—that in its general 
features it does not belong to Calvary alone 
—that it is a scene which has been repro- 
duced in the history of the Christian Church 
during eighteen centuries. That for eighteen 
hundred years Jesus Christ has from time to 
time been put to open shame before men— 
that still as on that day there have been 
those who are hard and proudly indifferent ; 
that there have been those who have not 
hesitated to deride Him in His sorrows; that 
there have been those who have wounded 
Him in the house of His friends; and a few 
faithful ones who through evil report and 
good report have yet clung sorrowing but 
trusting to His cross. 

And the incident before us may serve 
to unfold some of the teachings which have 
not only radiated from Calvary, but have 
been exemplified in the centuries which 
have succeeded. Christ Jesus, who had not 
where to lay His head, is stripped of His 
garments, and hung up before the mid-day 
sun. He has but one legacy to leave—the 
raiment which He had worn through His 
life—the mystic garment which had been 
His through His ceaseless and untiring 
ministrations to men, This alone has He 
to bequeath, and it falls into the hands of 
many who are cold, apathetic, and heedless 
of His sufferings. Let us take up that 
small but potent legacy, and look at it 
steadily and fixedly for a little while. We 
find that as the robe which He wore closest to 
Himself was curiously and strangely wrought 
without seam from head to foot, so all that 
Jesus Christ has left behind is unique and 
harmonious. For judge Him by the religious 
system which He established, or judge Him 





by the code of morality which He has left, 
or by the recor] of that stainless character 
of His, and we find one and all to be singular 
and unprecedented in this world’s history. 

1. Judge Him by His religious system. 
It is unique. All throughout the world 
when Christ came there was one thought 
which breathed through every form of 
religion and superstition: everywhere the 
smoking altar was to be seen, and the 
bleeding victims: everywhere the picture 
which men conjured up of the Almighty was 
that of an angry and vindictive Deity. But 
on opening the Gospel the altar and the 
cruel rites have disappeared: no longer are 
men told that the God of heaven is armed 
with the vindictive desire to destroy them. 
His blood who died on Calvary has wiped 
away the frown which a pagan priesthood 
painted upon the brow of God; the Gospel 
which He preached proclaims that God is 
reconciled to the world ; the ministry which 
we have received is emphatically the ministry 
of reconciliation. The avenue to the better 
world is no longer crowded by those who 
would seek to thrust us back; but we have 
access through Jesus by one Spirit to the 
Father. We can take the weakest and 
lowest child, and the foulest and most 
degraded sinner alike, and lead them on the 
way to life, and assure them that the 
Father’s face is towards them in love. For 
‘“‘one offering’ has annihilated all the 
mysterious rites of the past, and by that one 
offering of Himself once for all has Jesus 
perfected for ever those who come to God by 
Hin. 

2. But none the less when we judge Him 
by the system of morality which He left, 
and wherewith He sought to clothe the 
world, have we the same unique and har- 
monious character. If the religious system 
of which I have spoken found its basis in 
the love of God to mankind, His moral 
system finds its basis in this—the parallel 
love of man to man. There might indeed 
be found scintillations of this truth reflected 
from the face of nature—or in those stray 
axioms of the wise, the great, and good, 
which seem tinged with the light from the 
other world. But it remained for Jesus 
Christ to gather up these scattered beams, 
and present them united and harmonious to 
mankind. He was as one who gathered all 
the flowers which had been strewn by earth's 
noblest sons along the pathway of humanity, 
and bound them into one fair cluster ; but 
He did more—He gave them a root from 
which to grow, and planted them where only 
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they could spring into life and blossom. 
That root was Love—Divine and Human— 
love to God and love to man; for He who 
said, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy soul and mind and strength,”’ 
said also, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself.” 

8. But, if we may take the seamless 
robe of Christ as an emblem of His system 
of teaching and worship and morality, still 
more—for here we have a frequent analogy 
of Scripture to support—we may regard it 
as representing the character of Christ. 
This was the garment wherewith He was 
clad—a personal righteousness—unique, 
harmonious, unapproachable. For if you 
will take the various virtues which have 
appeared in all the great and holy of man- 
kind—the faithfulness which shone in 
Abraham, the father of the faithful—the 
meekness which marked the great legislator 
of Israel—the courage which distinguished 
her earliest captain—the wisdom which 
marked the most sagacious of her kings— 
you will find that Jesus Christ reflects in 
His character each and all of these virtues. 
If the test of Abraham’s faithfulness is this, 
‘‘Take now thy son, thy well-beloved son 
Isaac, and offer him in sacrifice in a 
mountain which I will show thee,” the test 
of Jesus Christ’s faithfulness is this, that His 
life was one of complete and undeviating 
resignation to the will of His Father: ‘In 
the volume of the book it is written of me, 
I delight to do Thy will, yea, Thy law is 
within my heart.” ‘‘ Even so, Father, for 
so it seemed good in Thy sight.” ‘If it be 
possible let this cup pass from Me; but not 
My will, but Thine, be done.” If the meek- 
ness of Moses was marked by this, that he 
would not even vindicate himself from unjust 
accusation, how much more does the serene 
gentleness of Christ appear, who, when He 
was reviled, reviled not again. The courage 
of Joshua leading a people unused to war 
into the midst of a hostile land, pales before 
the solitary heroism of Him who confronted 
alone the dread ‘‘ hour and the power of dark- 
ness.” The wisdom, which could discrimi- 
nate between rival claims, is eclipsed by Him 
who walked circumspectly amid wily 
enemies, broke through the meshes of 
artfully framed questions by the simple and 
Divine wisdom which rendered to Cesar the 
things which were Cesar’s, and to God the 
things which were God’s. 

But take another aspect: see how that in 
His character those virtues which are 
usually incompatible unite in Him. When 





you measure men by the ordinary standards 
of judgment, you class them amongst the 
desponding or the sanguine. But looking at 
the character of Christ, we hesitate to say 
whether the vein of sadness or the vein of 
gladness predominated. If for one moment 
you are inclined to speak of Him as “ a Man 
of Sorrows, and acquainted with grief,”’ you 
remember how He mingled with the inno- 
cent joys of men, how He sanctioned their 
festivities with His presence, how He was 
accused by His enemies as ‘“ the friend of 
publicans and sinners.” 

Or take the character of a man whom you 
would call severe: you do not expect to find 
the element of gentleness associated with it. 
Yet in Jesus Christ, the severity is all the 
more conspicuous because it blends with an 
ineffable tenderness. He could stand before 
those who were traitors to their God and 
people, and denounce their life as faith- 
killing and hypocritical; but He could also 
sit on the Mount of Olives, and weep tears 
of grief and tender love over the devoted 
city, and speak of the time when He would 
have gathered all her children under His 
protection, as the hen gathered her chickens 
under her wings. 

And, still more, regard the calmness which 
always distinguished Jesus Christ—His 
serenity in circumstances calculated to dis- 
turb equanimity. He can keep that quiet, 
dignified demeanour, and yet never relax 
His earnestness. The tendency of those 
who seek to preserve a calm demeanour 
among mankind has ever been to stifle the 
outbreaks of true, earnest devotion—to 
crush out anxious solicitude for others. But 
while in Jesus Christ you see calmness and 
serenity, yet He glows with burning zeal for 
the cause which He has in hand: His isa 
self-contained enthusiasm. His calmness is 
not indifference. He could feel honest 
anger when He saw those who sat in Moses’ 
seat robbing widows’ houses, and for a pre- 
tence making long prayers. He can weep 
tears of sympathy with the sorrowing and 
bereaved. He is never stoical; He can be 
passionate and indignant; He is calm, yet 
His calmness is never ruffled by petulance, 
or weakened by passionate emotion. 

Nor is this all. Not only do there unite 
in His character varieties which are com- 
monly incongruous, but no glaring defect 
accompanies them. Men have risen in our 
midst conspicuous for their courage or 
philanthropy, for their zeal for the truth of 
God, for their quietness of life; but upon 
these there seems almost necessarily to wait 
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some dark shadow which falls over them» 
dimming the lustre of their virtue. If you 
find in a man that exceeding tenderness 
which embraces all men in its affection, you 
find it allied to a weakness or sentimen- 
talism of character. If you find men full of 
earnest zeal—aye, though they be faithful to 
the truth of God—you will too often see zeal 
marred by acrimony and fidelity by coarse- 
ness. But in Jesus Christ no unsightly 
defect mingles with His virtues, no darkness 
dims the unfading lustre of His character. 
He stands among men the only One who can 
challenge the whole world: ‘‘ Which of you 
convinceth Me of sin?” And they that sit 
in impartial judgment on Him must all be 
constrained to yield their verdict, ‘I find no 
fault in Him at all.”” He was loving and 
tender, but His love never dwindled into 
sentiment, nor His tenderness into mere 
emotion. He was just to His adversaries ; 
He enjoined on His followers respect to the 
position of even those whose vices He 
censured. He was lowly, but He preserved 
His dignity, for He could rise from washing 
His disciples’ feet and say, ‘‘ If I, your Lord 
and Master, have washed your feet, ye ought 
also to wash one another’s feet.” 

Mingling throughout every word and act 
of His life, one character beams forth above 
all—ineffable love for man. It is love itself 
which forms the very strength of His 
character. This is the warp of that seam- 
less robe—with this He was clad; it is the 
ground colour of His life which gleams 
everywhere amid the embroidered pattern 
of words and deeds; it is the one thread 
which unites all into seamless harmony, and 
is interwoven with all from the top through- 
out. 

If this, then, is the legacy which Christ 
has left—a system unique—a morality based 
on eternal principles—a character which 
stands alone, how has it been received? It 
fell into the hands of the world. Many 
there are, like the rude Roman soldiery, 
content to receive its benefits, but who 
ignore the Sufferer. Thousands there are, 
alas, in our midst, who are content to enjoy 
the civilization which we enjoy, to breathe 
the atmosphere of freedom which we breathe, 
to find themselves surrounded by the bles- 
sings of a morality infinitely superior to 
anything ever dreamt of by the heathen, but 
who seldom, if ever, cast a glance upon the 
Crucified One who taught the principles 
whence all these blessings spring. Others 
there are who, gaining much from Christ, 
sit down coldly to criticise and divide ; but 





these, though they have tried to rend 
asunder His system because it does not 
please them, though they have dispensed 
with proofs and evidences, and refuse to 
investigate their force, have often reached a 
point where they stagger and hesitate to 
assail the character of Jesus. Then, like 
the Roman soldiers, with the singularly 
wrought robe of the Saviour before them, 
they feel constrained to cry, ‘‘ Let us not 
rend it.” As the barbarian hordes sweep- 
ing into the Senate House of Ancient 
Rome stood for a moment abashed at the 
native dignity and venerable aspect of the 
Conscript Fathers, so ruthless and hostile 
hands have held back for a moment ere 
they assailed the character of Christ. As, 
fierce, the lion leaped from out the wood 
fierce to destroy the spotless Una, image 
of Truth Divine, and then awestricken 
with her loveliness crept submissive to her 
feet, and licked her lily hands; so hath 
the moral beauty of Christ’s blameless life 
fascinated foes and transformed them into 
friends : 

O! how can beauty master the most strong ? 

And simple truth subdue avenging wrong ? 

As the once conqueror of the world found 
one moment in his life when he was con- 
strained to pay homage to the representative 
of a religion above his conception, and 
Alexander bent low before the unarmed 
dignity of the Jewish High Priest, even so 
have adversaries of the faith stood for a 
moment awed, and then bowed reverent 
before Him, who blends all the virtues of 
humanity and all the graces of heaven in 
His one spotless character. 

But it is a legacy to us. All that He 
has left behind—His righteousness—His 
character—He has bequeathed to you and 
to me. Let us stand for a moment in 
thought near the cross of Calvary. Jesus 
hangsupon that cross accomplishing redemp- 
tion for us, and there falls into our hands 
this spotless righteousness, this blameless 
character. How shall we use it? This 
righteousness of Christ’s is no fictitious 
thing. It comes to us fraught with a 
heavenly power—unlike the envenomed robe 
of Aleides, which clung about his frame and 
poisoned his veins, this robe of Christ’s 
righteousness imparts to us not death, but 
life. The moment it wraps us in its 
wondrous and celestial folds, it begins to 
cleanse the conscience, purify the heart, and 
invigorate the life. It is from a dying Christ 
that we receive it! What shall we do with it? 
Let us not rend it! Often we are told of the 
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dangers which threaten our creed, of the 
assaults which are made upon our faith, of 
the powers which are arrayed to overthrow 
the foundations of our belief; but it is not 
these that we need to fear. I fear not the 
assaults of foes who openly revile our Christ. 
Christianity and the Christian Church will 
never fall by the assaults of the enemy from 
without, but, by the weaknesses of her 
representatives within. When Christian 
men and women are content to make unhal- 
lowed compromises with the world, when 
they fasten the eye of only a doubtful 
faith upon Jesus who hangs on the cross, 
and the eye of wistful desire upon the world 
and a worldly policy, then we shall have 
cause to fear. From the beginning it was 
foretold that the weakness of the seed of the 
woman would be in the inconsistent walk 
and life of the children of the kingdom—it 
was only in the heel that these could be 
wounded. Only then when we take His 
robe, and wear it unrent, only when we don 
His righteousness in its integrity, are we 
strong to go upon the lion and adder, and 
to trample the young lion and dragon under 
our feet. We are perhaps content to be 
Christ’s up to a certain limit, but not con- 
tent to surrender the whole life to Him. 
Yet He will have no such bargain as this. 
His righteousness must be seen in business, 
and in home, in heart, and in life. You have 
no right to put asunder that which He has 
made one, to rend or divide that which He 
has woven together with the mingled threads 
of sorrow and of love, into a garment of 
praise wherewith to clothe His children. 
But whose shail it be? The Roman 
soldiers cast lots for it, whose it should be. 
We cannot afford, since Jesus Christ has 
given that blameless life and died that 
suffering death, to thrust aside the robe of 
righteousness. By this gift the world will 
be judged before God’s throne. The decision 
will not turn on this, how successful you 


have been in life: it will not be that you | 





have climbed with supple footsteps to 
a position of distinction amongst your 
fellow-men: it will not be that there has 
been an easy temperament about you, or 
that your life has been marked by brilliancy 
of parts, or intellect, or wit. The supreme 
question will be one of righteousness. Are 
the lineaments of His character, however 
faintly, visible in your heart and life? 
To whom then does this righteousness be- 
long? Not to him whose life is wholly spent 
in the desire of standing well with his fellows. 
Not to him who idles away the golden hours 
of his life in frivolousness or indifference. 
Not to him who as a parasite fawns upon 
power and winks at the vices of those who 
support him. Not to him who seeks by 
posthumous charity to atone for the fruit- 
lessness or the fraudulencies of his life. 
Not to him who thinks religious earnest- 
ness fanaticism, and zeal for Christ too 
troublesome, who seeks to explain away the 
spiritual teachings of the Gospel by a few 
easy moralities. To all such, this robe of 
righteousness does not belong: such are 
still unclad, and the shame of their naked- 
ness will be seen before the angels of God. 

But this spotless righteousness of Christ 
may belong to all. That it might be ours, 
Jesus unrobed Himself of the purple of 
heaven—He laid aside the splendid garments 
of His heavenly royalties, the brightness of 
His Father’s glory, and walked this world, 
naked of celestial splendours, in sadness, 
suffering, and sorrow. He was despised 
and rejected; He wore the garment of 
heaviness and shame that the clothing of 
His fair bride might be radiant with the 
fine wrought gold of His pure love; that 
here we might wear, amid the defilements 
of the world, the robe of a righteousness 
exceeding that of Pharisees ; and that here- 
after amid the fadeless trees and jasper 
streets of Paradise, we might walk with 
Him in white linen, fine and clean, which is 
the righteousness of saints. 
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A SUMMER RAMBLE. 
By THE Rev. B. G. JOHNS, M.A. 


ATEVER fault people may find with 

the climate of old England, and how- 
ever much they may complain of the east 
winds, and the fog, and the dull days of 
drizzling rain, to which we are liable even 
in the midst of bright, sunshiny weather, 
there is one thing which they might easily 
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Carting bracken. 


find to praise, and about which a good deal 
is still to be said, and that is the beauty and 
variety of English scenery, and the enjoy- 
ment to be had out of a country ramble. 
Thousands of people who go into raptures 
about the beauty of foreign climes, snowy 
mountains, lakes, forests, and plains; gor- 
geous flowers, fragrant groves, and bosky 
dells, seem scarcely aware that within reach 
of any one of them there is a host of delicate 
and dainty beauties, of fragrant blossom, of 
ever mingled sun and shade, and ever- 
varied scenery, such as few other countries 
can at all rival, far less surpass. These 
pleasures have been about them, and close 
at hand all their lives, and yet are all but 
unknown, or counted hardly worth looking 
for. It is the old story of eyes and no eyes. 

Season after season comes and goes, years 
pass, and life draws on towards an end; and, 
so, many lose a source of quiet enjoyment 
which is ever fresh and full of wise and 
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A labourer’s cottage, 


happy teaching. Spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter fullow each other in golden 


- order, each bringing its swift message. New 


birth; life, the fulness of rich abundance— 
decay, waning, death; and so on to the 
springtide of life once more. Thus the 
grand and beautiful witness of God’s 
gracious wisdom and goodness silently 
speaks to us, whether we hear it or leave it 
unheeded, the happy voice of spring rises 
into the fuller joy of golden sunshine, and 
‘rhe time will bring on summer, 
When briars shall have leaves as well as tlorus. 

the whole land wakes up in the full flush 
of ripe and radiant beauty. 

Take any one of the southern or western 
counties, no matter which, when the balmy 


| the hill into the wide field of green lucerne, 
| just now tinged with the first blush of pink 
and purple blossom. Follow the winding 
| path along by the edge of the wood, while 
| the air is full of song and the fragrance of 

countless flowers, and in twenty minutes, 

steadily up-hill all the way, you will come 
| out upon what is called ‘‘ The Beacons,” a 

wild, broken stretch of common, dotted here 

and there with clumps of stunted oak and 
| juniper and dense thickets of bramble. The 
| turf here is short, thick, and soft, and thickly 
| covered with its own special flowers—the 

tiny, golden eye-bright, the dainty hare-bell, 
| the potentilla, shinmg green moss, dog 
| violets, strawberry blossom, and_ wild 
| scabious. As we wind our way among the 


south wind is sweeping softly over hill and | cluster of trees and tangled brakes of black- 
dale ; leave the dusty turnpike road, with | thorn, bramble, and spindle-wood, we sud- 
its glaring heat, and cross ovcr the brow of ; denly come upon a little nook carpeted with 
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green ferns, a mass of ivy-covered withered 
trees for a background, and a group of tall 
foxgloves (folks’ gloves) below. It’s a fairy 
dell, where, indeed, under the pale moonlight 
one might hope to catch a glimpse of all the 
good folks themselves ; but now all in deep, 
cool, shadow. Every trace of a path is gone, 
and presently we step out of the pleasant, 
shady, gloom into the blazing sunshine, and 
there before us lies stretched out a sheet of 
purple heath, glowing with all the radiance 
of a million tiny flowers, broken here and 
there by patches of tawny yellow from the 
straggling branches of stunted furze—brown, 
green, purple shot, as it were, with threads 


A stretch 


old days of the Spanish Armada was lighted 
a beacon-fire that sent its message of fiery 
alarm to all the country for twenty miles 
away. We are now some three or four hun- 
dred feet above the railway in the next valley, 
and all round us, on every side, lie range after 
range of wooded hill and valley, meadow 
land, ploughed fields, and heathy down, 
flooded with all the lustre of summer sun- 
shine. Far away to the south, at the 








of gold. The whole tract, right away up to 
the top of the ridge, is like a rich brocade ; 
dotted at intervals with scattered clumps of 
tall, green bracken, which, by-the-bye, in 
the autumn days, will be decked in flowing 
robes of sombre russet and brown, when the 
leaves of the spindle tree shine out with 
scarlet and the beech with touches of flame. 

Through all this blaze of colour we make 
our way among the clusters of blossom, as 
best we may, and come out at last upon a 
winding piece of stony waste, where patches 
of coarse grass are the only signs of life ; and 
in the midst of which rise up three irregular 
mounds covered with bramble, where in the 





of heath. 


extreme edge of the blue distance, rises the 
grand old tower of a famous Cathedral ; 
while, here and there, midway between us 
and the horizon, peeps up the spire of a 
village church, 


With silent finger pointing to the sky, 


or some snug, old-fashioned farm-house, 
half buried in its cluster of Wych elms, with 
a wreath of blue smoke stealing up towards 
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Golden gorse, 


scene is one of quiet peace and unbroken 
beauty ; shade and sun, hill and dale, 
mingled in perfect harmony, and over all 
the arch of azure sky, flecked with patches 
of snowy whiteand silver grey; the towers 
and palaces of cloudland as they float 
across their lofty domain of light. So 
deep is the peace, so rich and perfect is 
the beauty, so wondrous the charm of the 
whole scene, that here one may well and 
easily forget the noisy din of the far-off, 
crowded city, cast aside the cares of 
to-day, and take part in the joy that 
the blue expanse, and then lost in the fleecy | seems to fill all living things, tree, plant, 
clouds. Look where we will, the whole | insect, bird, and bee. 
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Climb to the top of one of the lonely 
mounds, and before we turn homewards 
look back for a moment across the heath. 
All round the sheet of purple runs a golden 
fringe of furze, which here among the tall 
bracken grows up into much larger bushes 
and forces its way up in spite of all obstacles, 
offering a snug and secure retreat for the 
nesting finch, where the eye of the prying 
schoolboy cannot penetrate, nor hand enter; 
safe from the talons of the hawk, and even 
the craft of the weasel. The ground at our 
feet is fairly blue with the fairy clusters of the 
little campanile (Hare Bell), a veritable bell 
which the hares may ring as they run out to 
feed in the moonlight. Oddly enough too, 
many other wild flowers get their quaint 
names in this pretty fashion; such as the 
hart’s tongue, mouse-ear, ox-eye daisy, cat- 
mint, dog violet, and colt’s foot, while others 
also have received even daintier and happier 
titles, as speed-well, heartsease, buttercup, 
and forget-me-not. 

But it is time to end our pleasant ramble 
and make our way across the heath, where 
deep down in the hollow an old man is 
busily carting the ripest of the bracken to be 
stored up for use in the coming winter. He 
belongs to the next hamlet in the valley, and 
carries about his load to sell to such of the 
neighbouring villagers as are lucky enough 
to have a good wide hearth or oven for 
baking bread. He has been at work, he says, 
since seven o’clock this morning, and made 
up a heavy load for the rough and shaggy 
little donkey, who, in spite of his wild coat, 
seems well cared for and in good condition. 
‘‘ Jack,” says his master, ‘is in a hurry to 
get home and have his feed; and so be I, for 
that matter, with not a bite nor sup this five 
hours, and in this ‘ teavin’’ sun all the time.” 

What particular form of sunshine may 
best deserve to be called “ tearin’”’ it is hard 
to decide ; but beyond all doubt the noon- 
tide is now at its and splendid height, 
and the first shade to be met with will be 
most welcome, though we have not been 
fasting for the last five hours. Instead, 
therefore, of making our way across the 
blazing heath, let us take this zig-zag 
wandering path among the furze, away to 
the northern side of the woods, where a 
narrow winding road dips down into the 
valley towards the Grange Farm, whose tall 
red chimneys we saw just now half-hidden 
in the underwood. It reminds one far 
more of Surrey than Hampshire, especially 
in the dwarf beeches and twisted oak 
trees which line each side of the road, and 





cast a dark, broken shadow across the shafts 
of bright light that here and there pierce 
the leafy hedgerow. Here, too,. we come 
upon a sturdy, old, white-haired shepherd, 
followed by a troop of quiet lambs and sheep, 
half afraid of the dog, but watching for their 
guide to open the gate, and reminding us of 
the old, well-known, solemn, and tender 
words: ‘‘ The sheep hear His voice, and He 
calleth His own sheep by name, and leadeth 
them out; He goeth before them, and the 
sheep follow Him ; for they know His voice ; 
and a stranger will they not follow, for they 
know not the voice of strangers.’’ . Listen, 
and you will hear the old man say a few 
(to us unintelligible) words to the dog, who 
perfectly understands them, and retires into 
the background; and then a few to the 
sheep, who instantly crowd about him, and 
follow him into the open field. He has 
spent his life among them, and gradually 
learned to know all their habits and ways, 
and of him they have no fear, though at the 
first sound of a strange voice they would 
scatter away into frightened groups and be 
thankful to see the last of its owner. 

Meanwhile our path lies down the winding 
lane. How cool is the sombre shadow, how 
fresh and fragrant the breath of the light 
air as it finds its way through the broken 
hedge, among clusters of honeysuckle, wild 
rose, and bramble blossom! Every bush 
and brake is alive with birds, the air is full 
of music, and the patches of blue sky that 
shine to us through the leafy trellis-work 
overhead seem brighter and bluer than ever. 
And yet, amid all these happy sounds and 
sights of beauty, ‘‘the twitter of the passing 
swallow, the restless buzzing of bees at the 
thyme, and the rush of the air beaten by the 
ringdove’s rapid wings,” there falls upon 
us the sense of deep and quiet peace. Earth, 
air, and sky seem full of it as we wander 
slowly on, and at last come out upon what 
looks like the remnant of a village green, in 
the corner of which some kindly hands have 
built a couple of wayside cottages, decked 
with roses, jasmine, and virginia creeper, 
whose beauty must be left to speak for itself. 
Our summer ramble has ended, and we have 
quietly travelled back almost to the very 
field of green and purple lucerne from which 
we started. We have gazed at no snowy 
mountain ranges or mighty rivers, sunny 
lakes or widespread plains and forests; but 
from first to last we have been shut in by a 
thousand sources of beauty, peace, and joy, 
fresh from the hand of God. Let us rest 
and be thankful. 
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ALEXANDER MACKAY. 
By MARY BRADFORD WHITING. 


URING the past three months the whole 
country has been engaged in giving a 
fitting welcome to a hero. Stanley has 
returned from ‘ Darkest Africa” to reap 
the reward of a nation’s praises; for the 

poet’s words are still true— 

“« Whene’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoken a noble thought, 


Our hearts in glad surprise 
To higher levels rise. 


‘The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls, 
And lifts us unawares 
Out of all meaner cares.” 


But the voice which uttered the first note of 
this increasing volume of praise is hushed in 
death. In his speech at Cairo, Stanley 
spoke of the warm welcome which he 
received from Mr. Mackay, the Church 
Missionary Society missionary at Uganda, 
on Lake Victoria Nyanza. ‘And then for 
the first time,’’ he said, ‘‘ we heard in the 
English language that English people were 


secretaries of the Church Missionary Society 
received an anonymous letter, the writer of 
which, though professing himself unable to 
look for such immediate results as those 
contemplated by Mr. Stanley, yet felt that 
the energetic traveller's appeal indicated 
that the time had come for the Standard of 
the Cross to be planted in Uganda. He 
therefore offered to place £5,000 at the 
Society’s disposal if they were able to 
organise a mission to the Victoria Nyanza, 
an offer which was gladly accepted. 

When there is work to be done, God 
raises up a man to do it. A few months 
before Stanley’s letter appeared, a young 
engineer named Alexander Mackay had 
written to the Society asking to be sent to 
East Africa, and not discouraged by their 
reply that they had no opening for him at 
present, he wrote again in the following 
December. 


‘* Kottbus, Germany, Dec. 12, 1874. 





proud of what we had done.’’ A few weeks 
passed away, and on April 15, a day or two 
before the great explorer landed in England, | 
the telegram was received from Zanzibar: 
‘* Mackay died of fever.” ; 

There is a special connection between 
these two heroic men, from the fact that it 
was owing to a suggestion from Stanley 
that missionaries were first sent to Uganda. 
In a letter to the Daily Telegraph in Novem- 
ber, 1875, he described his visit to King 
Mtesa, and after enlarging on the favourable 
disposition of the court towards Christianity, 
concluded with an urgent appeal for 
teachers. 


‘* Dear Sir,—Last May I had the honour of re- 
ceiving a note from you regarding mission work 
in East Africa, in which you said you would com- 
municate again with me should any suitable 
opening turn up in which you could make use of 
my services. few days agoI heard that you 
propose establishing a mission in Uganda, on the’ 
shores of Victoria Nyanza, with a view to bring- 
ing the blessed influences of Christianity to bear 
on the fearful slave trade. I cannot but regard 
Uganda as a most important position, and desire 
respectfully to throw myself at your disposal 
should you consider it at all desirable to engage 
an engineer to assist in your noble undertaking. 
My heart burns for the deliverance of Africa, and 
if you can send me to any one of those regions which 
Livingstone and Stanley have found to be groan- 
ing under the curse of the slave hunter, I shall be 








‘*Oh! that a pious, practical missionary would 
come here! What a field and harvest ripe for the 
sickle of civilisation! Mtesa would give him any- | 
thing he desired—houses, land, cattle, ivory, &c. | 
He might call a province his own in one day. It | 
is not the mere — however, that is wanted 
here. The bishops of Great Britain collected, 
with all the classic youth of Oxford and Cam- | 
bridge, would effect nothing by mere talk with 
the Leg, ow people of Uganda. It is the 

ractical Christian tutor, who can teach people 
ow to become Christians, cure their diseases, 
construct dwellings, understand and exemplify 
agriculture, and turn his hand to anything like a 
sailor—this is the man who is wanted.” 





A list of requisites for such an undertaking 
was added, together with an estimate of the 
probable cost at £5,000. 

The appeal went out to the world and 
met with an immediate answer. The 


very glad. Hoping to hear from you—I have the 
honour to be, dear sir, yours faithfully—A. M. 
MACKAY.” 


On the receipt of this letter, enquiries 
were at once set on foot and proved 
thoroughly satisfactory. 

Mackay was born in the year 1849, and 
was thus twenty-six years old when he was 
accepted for mission work. His father was 
a Free Church minister in Aberdeenshire, 
who paid much attention to his children’s 
education. Alexander seems to have been 
a bright and precocious child, for we are 
told that he could “read the Bible at the 
early age of three, and before he was four he 
was well acquainted with the geography of 
Europe.” For two years he attended the 
| grammar school at Aberdeen, but failed to 
| obtain a University scholarship, and at the 
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age of eighteen he was sent to study practical 
engineering with Messrs. Miller & Herbert, 
of Leith Walk, Edinburgh. During this 
time he went on resolutely with his studies, 
attending lectures on higher mathematics, 
chemistry, natural philosophy, applied ma- 
thematics, geology, and kindred sciences. In 
1878 he went to Berlin that he might perfect 
himself in his profession, and obtained an im- 
portant post in a firm where, among other 
things, his attention was directed to irri- 
gation, ventilation, drainage, bridge and 
road making. 


_~ Herr Baur, one of the court chaplains at 


Berlin, wrote of him at this time : 


‘*You ask whether Mr. Mackay is of undoubted 
piety, steady Christian life, clear and sound re- 
igious views, and whether he is filled with a lively 
missionary spirit. To all this I unhesitatingly 
reply in the affirmative. A child of pious parents, 
pad nursed by the excellent Horatius Bonar, 
of Edinburgh, indefatigable in his study of the 
Scriptures, and inspired with an ardent desire to 
impart that gospel to others of which he has had 
personal experience, he appears to me _pre- 
eminently suited for the mission field.” 


Mackay now returned home to get ready 
for his expedition, and as we read of his 
preparations we see that Stanley’s hints had 
not been lost upon him. 

‘* Three hours a day,” he writes, ‘I spend with 
a teacher of practical astronomy, three hours with 
a photographer, and two or three in a printing 
office. I have arranged with a coffee-planter, who 
has been fifteen years in Ceylon, to give me some 
hints in that direction. I intend also to look up 
two gentlemen I used to know here who are 
tanners.” 

And again : 

“iy wrens leaving on Monday for Manchester, 
where I shall have a day to see some cotton work. 
I have promised to spend a day or two in Wol- 
verhampton also, with a friend who is to put me 
through the processes of glass-making. have 
been having a couple of hours a day in the Edin- 
burgh Medical Mission, which, little as it is, will 
undoubtedly prove of service, especially as I am 
learning how to vaccinate, use the stethescope, 
&e.” 


The expedition, consisting of five mission- 
aries (four laymen and one clergyman), set 
sail in April, 1876, and arrived at Zanzibar 
in the following June. Here one of their 
number died, and Mackay himself was taken 
ill and ordered home. He refused to leave 
Africa, however, and stayed near the coast, 
making a new road to Mpwapwa. The 
following May the news reached him of 
the death of his friend, Dr. Smith, on the 
shores of the Nyanza, and in the beginning 
of 1878 the terrible tidings arrived of an 
attack on the mission camp, and the murder 





of Lieutenant Shergold Smith and Mr. 
O’Niell. 

The Rev. C. T. Wilson was thus left alone, 
and Mackay pushed forward to join him. 
The difficulties of such a march can scarcely 
be conceived by those who have read little 
of African exploration. Mackay’s journal 
teems with descriptions of almost insuperable 
obstacles overcome by pluck and persever- 
ance. 

Hostile natives forbade them to cross their 
ground, black ants assailed them, their carts 
were overturned in the forest (one of them 
crushing Mackay’s foot), the oxen fell sick 
and died in large numbers, they lost the 
track and had to wade through vast swamps 
covered with grass twenty feet high ; and to 
crown all, Tytherleigh, the young carpenter 
who had been the right hand of the ex- 
pedition, fell ill and died upon the march. 
In spite of all, Mackay held upon his way, 
and at last reached Mr. Wilson’s station, 
and in the meantime reinforcements arrived 
from England, so that mission work could 
be begun in good earnest. 

The state of the country was such, how- 
ever, as to render the work very difficult. 
The character of King Mtesa is one which 
has called forth the most diverse opinions. 
There seems to be no doubt that Stanley 
saw him under exceptionally favourable 
circumstances, and that there was another 
and a far less pleasing side to his nature. 
His desire for Christian teachers was 
evidently real, but he was easily worked 
upon, both by the Mahommedans and by 
the fanatics of his religion ; consequently, it 
was not easy to place any trust in his 
promises. His power was absolute, and 
death was the punishment for the least 
offence. The slightest breach of court 
etiquette, as for example speaking above a 
whisper, was visited by instant execution. 
The queens, of whom there were three or four 
hundred, lived in momentary fear of their 
lives. A sovereign entangled in the meshes 
of such a social system could not be regarded 
as a reliable friend and patron. He seems 
on the whole to have treated the missionaries 
well, but on any outbreak of popular feeling 
to have repented of his favours. 

The king often seemed really desirous of 
baptism, but he could not make up his mind 
to the necessary renunciations. Thus we 
are told on one occasion, that on demanding 
baptism he was informed that he must give 
up his wives, and have only one after the 
manner of Christians. To this he agreed, 
but added that he should like a white woman 
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for his queen, and that as he was a king 
she must be of royal blood. To this Mackay 
made little reply, but the king was not to be 
put off, and threatened to put a stop to the 
missionaries’ teaching unless Mackay would 
write to Queen Victoria and get her daughter 
for him. 

Notwithstanding constant drawbacks, the 
work went on steadily until the death of 
King Mtesa in October, 1884. His successor, 
Mwanga, was afar more difficult character 
than his father, and Mackay showed his tact 
and coolness in his dealings with him. Mr. 
Ashe writes of their first interview with the 
new king :-— 

“T have no doubt Mackay will give you 
an account of it, but he will probably omit 
to say how courteously and yet how cleverly 
he refused to give way to the boy king’s 
rather extravagant demands.” 

Mackay describes him as ‘‘ a young man 
of fickle fancies, timid in asserting his 
determination to do what he knows is right, 
and, like Pilate, unscrupulous in doing wrong 
when under pressure.”’ 

Terrible trials were now about to fall upon 
the missionaries and their converts; the 
party unfriendly to them in the state per- 
suaded the king that the white men would 
‘‘eat up” his country, and a storm of per- 
secution arose. Three Christian boys were 
tortured and burned in a slow fire, while 
they answered the scoffs of their executioners 
by singing the praises of Christ amid the 
flames. A threatened rebellion among those 
who had been most active against the 
Christians had the effect of drawing the 
king and the missionaries together again, 
and for a time all went prosperously. 

Mackay’s practical knowledge was of the 
greatest service at this juncture, thus proving 
the truth of Stanley’s advice; in fact, 
Mackay seemed to be the very man for 
whom Stanley had appealed. 

Mr. Ashe writes during this time: 
‘‘Mackay has mended several things for 
the king. This and the presents which are 
wrung from us from time to time are, I 
think, the only reasons that we are tolerated, 
so that this work is most important, as 
under cover of it we are able to get on with 
our printing and teaching.” 

This mechanical work was so varied that 
it is almost impossible to give any account 
of it. Setting up presses, managing the 
printing, making sugar, contriving cloth- 
making machines and a spinning-jenny, 
building houses and bridges, repairing 
innumerable articles for the king and chiefs, 





making ‘‘a primitive churn out of a rejected 
candle-glass,” and constructing a magic- 
lantern, are a few of the labours of which 
we read. 

In all this work Mackay had only one aim 
in view—the glory of God and the promotion 
of His kingdom. His own words on this 
point are very explicit ; he says: 

‘* Mechanical work is probably as legitimate an 
aid to missions as medical ; nor do I see why one 
should not be as helpful to missionary work as the 
other, except for the difficulty of getting out of 
the rut our ideas run in. I believe, too, that the 
present facilities for prosecuting missionary work 
at the ends of the earth are more due to the ad- 
vance the century has made in mechanics than in 
medicine. The former have provided surer means 
of locomotion, and by facilitating production of 
clothing, &c., have stimulated trade in many a 
quarter untouched by foreigners before.” 

He did not neglect medical work, however, 
for Mr. O’Flaherty writes of him : 

‘‘Mackay has done wonders of surgery 
and physic. Twoskulls have been smashed, 
one by a bullet and one by a stone. Yet he 
completed perfect cures. Broken legs and 


shattered arms have been healed.”’ or 


This knowledge he turned to account in 
his teaching, as on the occasion when he 
gave a lecture on physiology before the court 
as a protest against the slave-trade, asking 
the king why such an organism as the 
human body, which no man can make, 
should be sold for a rag of cloth, which any 
man can make in a day ! 

Any account of Mackay’s work would be 
incomplete that left untouched his incessant 
labours at the translation of the Bible. His 
knowledge of Greek, Latin, and German 
were here invaluable, and not less the in- 
domitable perseverance that ran through the 
whole of his character, and with which every 
branch of his knowledge was applied. He 
studied his Greek Testament continually, 
and the result appeared in plain and forcible 
teaching that exercised a wonderful power 
over the converts. 

His personal influence was strong over all 
with whom he came in contact; his energy 
and resolution were tempered with a sweet- 
ness and gentleness that endeared him to all 
hearts. Dr. Felkin says of him : 

‘“‘ Tt is a sight to see the children running 
after Mackay, calling out his name and 
taking hold of him. He has won their hearts 
I think.” 

His kindness is attested by Emin Pasha, 
who writes : 

“TI cannot speak too highly of the untiring 
exertions and valuable assistance afforded me b 
Mr. Mackay, the Church Missionary Society's 
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pe se ang at Uganda. At great personal incon- 
venience he has not only provided for the dis- 
assay of our posts from and to Zanzibar, and has 

one his utmost to facilitate our transactions in 
Uganda; but he has actually deprived himself of 
many valuable things to assist myself and give 
me comfort.” 


In recognition of these services the 
Khedive of Egypt sent him, through the 
Consul-General, Colonel Euan-Smith, the 
Order of the Osmanieh of the fourth class. 

His sense of humour, that invaluable 
quality to all who have to deal with difficul- 
ties, stood him and his companions in good 
stead, enabling him to keep up their spirits 
when trials or sorrows were surrounding 
them on every side. Nor was this the result 
of an iron constitution that could not be 
affected by the hardships of their lot, for we 
find him writing on one occasion : 

‘* Heavy rain and thunderstorm overnight. 
Strange how my nervous system has got 
injured by this climate, quinine, &c. Each 
crash of thunder makes me quiver all over, 
while my heart is sent palpitating fright- 
fully.” 

His unselfishness made him always ready 
to think of others rather than himself, and 
his own troubles were turned to good account 
as a fund of amusement for his companions. 
Thus Mr. Ashe relates that at the death of 
Mtesa, when the whole Christian community 
were in anxiety about the future, Mackay 
enlivened tlem with his amusing account of 
the dangers he had had to encounter in 
launching the boat, that it might be ready for 
them to fly to in case of emergency. He 
adds : 

‘Very amusing—that is, for us; but no 
joke for him!” 

This coolness in the presence of danger 
was a leading feature in his character, and 
no doubt carried him safely through many a 
crisis. There is a quiet humour in the fol- 
lowing description of a disturbed march, that 
gives us a good idea of the man. He says: 

‘*My caravan was five times attacked; but, 
thank God, we received no wounds, one arrow 
just missing me and splitting its shaft by the force 
with which it entered the ground. In every case 
I did not allow my men to fire a shot or in any 
way use their spears or other weapons. I always 
marched unarmed, and when attacked ran up to 
the enemy with only my umbrella. A steady 
look in the face at a fellow who had his spear 
levelled at me generally led him to think again 
and turn away.’ 

This is the stuff of which heroes are made, 
and it takes nothing less than a hero to be a 
pioneer missionary of Christ in the dark 
places of the eartb' There is a glorious 





ring of determination in the lines which he 
wrote home in 1888: 
‘* What of this suggestion, whispered or uttered 
aloud, to give up the Nyanza Mission? Are you, 

erhaps, joking when you mention such a thing ? 
if you tell me in earnest, which I can scarcely 
believe, that such a suggestion has been made, I 
only answer, NEVER. It is only what is diffi- 
cult that is worth doing, the easy is already 
done!” 

And yet, fired as he was with burning 
enthusiasm, he had learnt the difficult 
lesson—when and where to wait. His calm 
trust in God, and his strong commonsense, 
enabled him to be patient when no good 
could be gained by blindly pressing forward. 
In one of these seasons of trouble he thus 
writes to a friend : 

‘‘ That the tide will turn I believe and know. 
The sun will rise to-morrow morning. How do we 
know? By no great process of faith or reason. 
It has always done so. History repeats itself ; 
rather the calm and regular working of God goes 
on with the same unerring grandeur in both 
worlds, the natural and the spiritual. We shall 
not hasten the sunrise by rushing eastward to 
help it—the chances are that we shall stumble in 
the dark. When the light begins to dawn we can 
see where we are going, and can rightly recognise 
the lay of the land.” 

This calmness did not proceed from indif- 
ference. Christians at home are only too 
liable to forget in the exciting reports of 
mission work that reach them, the depres- 
sing effect of the daily contact with the 
dreary monotony of evil. The following 
words of Mackay’s could doubtless be 
echoed by many a missionary : 

‘* What sadness and melancholy at times come 
over me, and I find myself shedding tears like a 
child? Then those wonderfully consoling Psalms 
of David and Asaph, which send a thrill of joy into 
my whole being. Thisall but omnipotent reign of 
evil weighs me down, and then the exultant hope 
of its eternal destruction and the ultimate triumph 
of good, cheers me up to more endurance and 
perseverance to the end.” 

Like all successful workers, he believed in 
the triumph of the cause in which he was 
engaged. His paper in the January number 
of the C. M. S. Intelligencer is well worthy 
of study by all those who have the future of 
Africa at heart. ‘‘The Solution of the 
African Problem” has already demanded of 
the world the lives of some of the best and 
bravest of its children, but it will not be 
given up as hopeless for want of others to 
fill the vacant places ! 

The whole article is characterised by a 
literary ability and culture that might have 
seemed impossible to one situated in the wilds 
of a savage country; but Mackay kept him- 
self in full touch with the literature and 
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thought of the day, getting books and papers 
of all kinds sent out to him, and sending 
penetrative criticisms back to his friends at 
home. 

The “ problem” of Africa lay heavy at 
his heart, as it does at the heart of many a 
thinking man at the present day. As he 
wrote to a private friend : 

‘To relieve men from the wrongs under which 
they perish, to secure freedom for the oppressed, 
yet not by Blut und Hisen, is a crux indeed for 
statesmanship. We want not so much an ‘arm of 
flesh,’ but heads of wisdom, human hearts, and 
helping hands. This African problem must be 
solved, and in God’s name it shall be solved, for 
God means it to be solved. It is not for the sake 
of the few scattered and despised missionaries 
that we are determined that this end shall be at- 
tained, but for the sake of Africa itself.” 

Such, gathered principally from his own 
letters and papers, is the brief sketch of 
Alexander Mackay’s life and work. The 
story of the terrible persecution that broke 
out in 1886, when numbers of Christians 
were slain, thirty-two being burnt alive in 
one huge pyre, the revolution, the deposi- 
tion of Mwanga, and his recent restoration, 
with the sudden promotion of the Christians 
to power, is too long to be entered upon 
here. It is a strange narrative, full of 
intense interest and thrilling events, but it 
is rather the history of the mission than of 
the missionary. 

The latest letters from Uganda bring 
tidings of a bright gleam of sunshine in the 
dark sky, and renewed prosperity to the 
mission. Mwanga is restored to his throne, 
and the highest offices of state are shared 


’ between the Protestant and Romanist Chris- 


tians; the king being a professed Roman 
Catholic, the post of Katikiro, or prime 
minister, has been given to a pupil of 
Mackay’s. But while rejoicing at this news 
we may well remember some of Mackay’s 
last words—wise words—which would well 
befit a cautious statesman. 


‘*Mwanga is still a heathen at heart, and eager 
to rid himself of the control which not only our 
people, but the Roman Catholic converts, seem de- 
termined to exert over him. The Katikiro is 
the young man whom Mwanga mercilessly bela- 
boured with a spear at the outbreak of the , Proer a 
persecution in May, 1887. He has not yet com- 
— recovered from the cruel treatment which 

e received on that occasion. Mwanga quite 
allows, meantime at least, that he is entirely in 
the hands of his Christian chiefs, and humbly 
begs of them any favour he wants. Our prayers 
must be that these young men, now enjoying the 
dignity of office, may have grace given them from 
above to rightly exercise their power, and to know 
what is required of those who would govern a 
country righteously and in accordance with 
Christian principles. They are now placed prac- 





tically in a far more trying and difficult position 
than they occupied before, when many of them 
were fugitives and vagabonds on the earth.” 

Thus Mackay’s work has borne its fruit, 
though he has been called away just as the 
harvest seems ready for reaping. Stanley’s 
words about his devotion to duty will be 
read now with a pathetic interest. 

** [suppose you do not know Mackay personally. 
Well, he is a Scotchman, the toughest little fellow 
you could conceive. Young too, probably thirty- 
two years or so, and bears the climate splendidly. 
Even his complexion is uninjured. not Africanized 
yet by any means, despite twelve years’ continual 
residence. These mission societies certainly con- 
trive to produce extraordinary men.” 

Then, after speaking of the love of duty 
inbred in the Scotch character, he adds: 

‘* Moffat can persevere for fifty years in doing 
his duty among the heathen; and Livingstone 
having given his promise to Sir Roderick that he 
will do his best, thinks it will be a breach of duty 
to return home before he finishes his work ; and 
Mackay plods on, despite every disadvantage— 
sees his house gutted and his flock scattered ; and 
yet, with an awful fear of breach of duty, clings 
with hopefulness to a good time coming when the 
natives of the country will be able to tell out to 
each other the good news of ‘ Peace and goodwill 
to men.’ ” 

Except that Mackay died of fever, we 
know little at present of the details of his 
death. Urged to come home and rest he in- 
sisted on remaining at his post, and the last 
words that we have from him will be re- 
membered until their work is accomplished : 

‘* What is this you write—‘ Come home’ ? 
Surely now in our terrible dearth of workers, 
it is not the time for anyone to desert his 
post. Send us only our first twenty men, and 
I may be tempted to come and find the 
second twenty.” 

Mackay’s patient toil is over; again the 
summons, ‘ Come home!’ has reached him, 
and this time from One who cannot be dis- 
obeyed. His friends will see his face on earth 
no more; no welcome from his admiring 
countrymen will be accorded him, no chorus 
of well-earned praise and honour. His wel- 
come has been given him by the King of 
kings Himself; and from the lonely shores 
of the Nyanza he has gone up to join ten 
thousand times ten thousand, and thousands 
of thousands in the glorious song of praise, 
for the realization of which he laid down 
his life upon earth: ‘‘ Thou wast slain and 
hast redeemed us to God by Thy blood out 
of every kindred, and tongue, and people, 
and nation; Blessing and honour, and 
glory, and power, be unto Him that sitteth 
upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, for 
ever and ever! Amen.” 
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SHALL see Him, but not now, 
Till the days of toil are done, 

With the crown upon His brow, 

The enthroned Eternal One : 
I shall kiss the wounded feet 

Once so deeply pierced for me, 
I shall hear that voice repeat— 

‘“* Where I am My child shall be.” 


I shall see Him, but not now 
While for daily sin I weep, 
While I mourn the broken vow 
That my weakness could not keep, 
While such feeble love is mine, 
And the clouds of doubt and fear 
Hide His countenance divine : 
I shall see Him, but not here. 





YET. 


I shall see them, but not now,— 
Those who once this desert trod ; 

At the Father’s throne they bow, 
Numbered with the saints of God. 

Once they journeyed by my side 
When a cross like mine they bore, 

And they loved, and wept, and died ; 
But they live for evermore. 


I shall see Thee, but not now; 
Yet Thy light is on my way, 
And Thy grace shall teach me how 
I may trust, and love, and pray. 
O my Saviour, while I wait, 
Let Thy mercy hold me fast, 
Till within the Golden Gate 
I behold Thy face at last. 
SARAH DOUDNEY. 





REX RAYNOR, ARTIST. 
By SILAS K. HOCKING, 
AvTHOR oF ‘‘ Her Benny,” “ For AbiGcalL,” ‘‘ REAL Grit,” ‘“‘ TREGEAGLES HEAD,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXI,—LIFE’S LITTLE DAY. 


But now the night is round my feet, 
Now stars are looking in my eyes ; 
Now from the vale and stream there rise 
Remoter influences, replete 
With heart-pang lulled to bitter-sweet. 
W. M. Rossetti. 
ONAS sat down before the toothsome meal 
Rex had provided ; but he could not eat. 

‘‘ Tt ain’t no good, Rex,’’ he said; ‘I ain’t 
in the eatin’ line to-day. I’m never hungry 
now as I used to be, and besides I’ve a 
lump in my throat which I can’t swallow. 
It’s all so unexpected like. I lay awake 
all last night wonderin’ what would become 
of me. I thought perhapsI might get into 
the Workhouse or into the river. I never 
thought of this.’’ 

Rex did not reply, and Jonas rambled 
on :— 

“Not that I wanted to drown myself, 
for that seems a cowardly way of gettin’ out 
of the world. But neither for that matter 
do I care about living. The game ain’t 
worth the candle, Rex. Life's a fraud. It’s 
nothing but struggle and wriggle, and push 
and checkmate, from beginnin’ toend. I’ve 
had my day. At first I was too cute for most 
of ‘em, an’ generally got the upper hand; 
but latterly folks ’ave been too cute for me. 
I oughtn’t to grumble I suppose. I’ve only 
been paid back in my own coin. Folks 
generally gets their rights in the long run, 
Rex.” 

“Yes, I believe they do,” Rex said 
thoughtfully. 





‘“‘Aye, it’s a queer world,” Jonas 
went on. ‘Your mother used to say— 
nay, not your mother, Rex; but you know 
who I mean—she used to say that doin’ 
right always prospered in the end. Maybe 
she was right. I’ve thought a good deal 
about what she used to say to me, durin’ 
the last six months. It’s funny how the 
past comes back sometimes. Well, well. 
It’s the only bit in my life that is worth 
remembering. It was a sad day for me 
when she was taken. Nothing has ever 
gone right since.”’ 

‘‘ She was a beautiful woman,’ Rex said, 
more to himself than to Jonas. 

‘«* Aye, she were too good for me, I always 
know’d that. An’ the contrast between her 
an’ the other one—well, I oughtn’t to say 
anything I suppose. You knew ’em both, 
Rex.” 

**Do you know where Mrs. Brown is?” 
Rex questioned after a pause. 

‘‘Nay, I don’t know, an’ I don’t care. 
She’s safe enough you may depend, She 
must have saved thousands of pounds out of 
her housekeeping money. I never know’d 
her equal.” 

Then for awhile silence fell between them. 
Rex’s thoughts were back in Barwich again, 
and his heart was aching for news of 
Evelyn. A year and a half had elapsed 
since he caught that momentary glimpse of 
her face, and since then he had heard no 
word of her. Was she married, he wondered, 
or was she still single? Did she still live at 
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Barwich, or had she and her mother gone 
south as they sometimes talked of doing ? 
Jonas had lived at Elmwood up to nine 
months ago, he would probably know. 

‘‘T suppose everything has gone on much 
as usual at Barwich since I left?’ Rex said 
at length. 

“Aye, things haven’t changed much,” 
Jonas said gloomily. 

“Ts Mrs. May still at Beechlawn? And, 
Evelyn ; is she still unmarried ? ” 

“IT expect the gal is married by this. 
There’s been talk about it long enough,” 
Jonas grunted. 

“Tt is a fact then that she is engaged to 
Stuart Leslie ?’’ Rex questioned. 

“‘T suppose so; I don’t know. They don’t 
live much at Barwich now. A few months 
in the summer, and then they’re off again. 
It’s a good job Mrs. May did not entrust her 
money with me as she thought of doing 
once. I wish I had stuck to the cotton; I 
should have saved myself and a lot of other 
people a deal of trouble,’ and Jonas brushed 
his hand quickly across his eyes. 

‘“‘ Well it’s no use crying over spilt milk,” 
Rex said at length. ‘‘ To-morrow you shall 
go home with me if you will. While I live 
and have my health you shall be cared for. 
So don’t fret about the past any more than 
you can help.” 

For awhile Jonas was silent. He was 
evidently trying to swallow the lump in his 
throat, and was not succeeding very well in 
the attempt. Every now and then he tried 
to speak, but the words would not come. At 
length he got up from his seat, and staggered 
to his easy-chair by the fire, into which he 
dropped with a sudden jerk. Then he 
seized the poker and made a dive at a lump 
of coal; after which he seemed to recover 
himself. 

“‘ Tcan’tsay nothin’, Rex,’’ he said with his 
old defiance of grammar ; ‘I'll do anything 
you tell me.” 

So the next day saw Jonas comfortably 
settled in hisnewhome. John received him 
with great kindness, not to say courtesy, 
and did his best to make him feel at home. 
Jonas was evidently deeply touched by the 
kindness he received; but he said little. 
He was too feeble and broken down to talk 
much; nor did he seem to recover his 
strength as the days passed on. 

For a whole month he never left his room. 
He was content to sit in his easy-chair, 
staring into the fire. Of the pictures he 
saw in the glowing grate he did not speak. 
Sometimes a tear would start in his eye and 
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roll silently down his withered cheek ; some- 
times he would smile a wintry smile, but 
not often. For the most part he sat in 
moody silence, with a far-away look in his 
eyes, as though his thoughts were back in 
the past; and as though the present had for 
him no interest and no concern. 

As the spring advanced he recovered his 
strength a little, and on sunshiny days 
would steal quietly up into the large studio 
and watch John and Rex at their work. 
But it was very evident that he woald never 
again be the man he had been. Not only 
was his health broken, but his spirit was 
broken as well; he had lost completely his 
old domineering manner. In many things 
he was just like a child. 

John and Rex did their best to cheer him, 
but with poor success. At first they tried 
to get him interested in pictures, but soon 
gave up the attempt. Jonas cared no more 
for pictures than in the old days, while in 
his heart he had a secret contempt for those 
who painted them. According to his judg- 
ment it was a sad waste of time, and a 
miserable way of trying to earn a living. 

*« An’ you really make money out of a job 
like that?’ he said to Rex one day when 
they were alone in the studio. 

‘Yes, we make enough to keep us very 
comfortably,” Rex answered with. a smile. 

‘‘Humph, I should think you’d rather be 
an ’ouse-painter.”’ 

‘* Well, I was a house-painter for a year or 
two,’’ Rex laughed ; “ but I gave it up when 
I found I could paint pictures.” 

* You did, eh? I don’t think I should” 
—and Jonas again relapsed into silence. 

When the Raynors had company he per- 
sistently kept out of sight. 

‘‘T don’t want to see nobody,” he would 
say, ‘an’ I don’t want nobody to see me. 
Of course, Rex, if you very much wish me 
to come down I will. But I’d rather not. 
I’m happier alone. I sit an’ look into the 
fire an’ dream. Sometimes it seems as if 
something or somebody comes an’ talks to 
me. I can’t understand it. But an easier 
feeling comes into my heart, and I think 
there may be another life than this, where 
a fellow will have another chance. May 
used tothink so. Perhaps it’s she as comes 
an’ talks tome. I don’t know. Only I'd 
rather be quiet, Rex, if you don’t mind.” 

So Jonas would be left to his thoughts, 
and to the workings of that good spirit that 
never forsakes any of earth’s poor children. 

Meanwhile the Royal Academy was once 
more thrown open, and Rex’s picture had 
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again a place of honour. The critics said it 
marked a distinct advance on his picture of 
the previous year, and furnished undeniable 
evidence of the young artist’s genius and 
skill. Great things were predicted of him 
should his life be spared. Indeed, one or 
two papers prophesied that he was destined 
to become the most notable painter of the 
century. On the other hand, however, a 
few well-known critics declared that they 
saw no merit in his pictures at all, and 
insinuated that though he had gone up like 
a rocket, he would come down like a 
stick. 

But Rex went quietly on his way, unmoved 
by either praise or blame. He sometimes 
wondered whether Evelyn ever read the 
papers, and if she did, what she thought of 
the honours that had been crowded upon 
him. A smile from her at that time, or a 
kind word, would have been more to him 
than all the praise of his brother artists, 
and all the laudations of the press. In his 
heart she still reigned supreme. 

Naturally he was much sought after, and 
now and then he went into company. But 
of all the faces he saw, none to his fancy 
could compare with hers. Through years of 
silence and misunderstanding his love lived 
on. He might be forgotten, but he could 
not forget. Evelyn had ceased to love him, 
so he believed. But his love had grown 
rather than diminished. She was still his 
heart’s desire. 

In this respect he was a surprise to him- 
self. He was constantly on the look-out 
for her even against his will. On private 
view day he scanned far more eagerly the 
faces of the crowd than he did the pictures 
on the walls, and when on rare occasions he 
went into company, he always wondered if 
she would be present, and invariably returned 
to his home with the old hunger gnawing 
at his heart. 

So another summer wore slowly away, 
and autumn at length began to steal silently 
over the land, and with the browning leaf, 
Jonas began to droop and die. He had 
never gathered any real strength, never 
recovered his spirits; and now in the 
shortening days he took to his bed, owning 
that he was “‘ beaten,” though never uttering 
a word of complaint. 

He felt that his life was drawing to its 
close, and neither John nor Rex attempted 
to buoy him up with any false hopes of 
recovery. He was very patient, and wonder- 
fully gentle for one who was naturally 
peevish and irritable. His troubles had sub- 





dued him to a degree one could scarcely 
have imagined. 

Rex declined all invitations, and spent his 
evenings at home with Jonas. The old man 
liked to have Rex with him. 

‘*You are very good, Rex,” he would 
sometimes say. ‘I don’t deserve it, I really 
don’t. But you make me very happy all the 
same.” 

‘‘T want to make you happy,” Rex would 
say. ‘*I don’t want you to have a trouble 
or a care.” 

And the tears would roll down Jonas’ 
withered cheeks, and in silence he would press 
Rex’s hand for answer. 

As the end drew near Rex wanted to send 
for a minister. But Jonas would not hear 
of it. 

‘“‘ I'd rather talk with you, Rex,” he said. 
‘« You know me best, an’ since you’ve been so 
good to me, perhaps God won’t turn me away.” 

‘I’m sure He won’t,”” Rex answered. 

‘‘And you can pray with me now and 
then. I like to hear you pray, Rex. You've 
been a good lad, an’ you’ll get paid for it in 
the long run.” 

‘You've only seen the best side of me,” 
Rex answered. 

‘“‘ Nay, lad, I’ve seen pretty well into thy 
heart. But never mind that. I’m going 
away now. My life’s been a great mistake, 
Rex. IfI could live it over again, I think 
I would do differently. The little good I 
ever did has come back in blessings a 
thousand-fold. If I had sown more corn 
and fewer tares, Rex, the reapin’ ’ud be 
different. We reap as we sow, boy. I’ve 
found that out.” 

For a day or two before the end he scarcely 
spoke a word. Rex and John kept patient 
watch by his bedside, and now and then 
Jonas tried to smile his gratitude. 

He passed away in the night. 
sitting by his side. 

‘Are you there, Rex?’ the words came 
in a feeble whisper. 

‘“« Yes, I am here,” Rex answered, bending 
over him. ‘Can I do anything for you ?” 

‘‘ Speak to me those words again,” he 
whispered. ‘‘ You know, Rex.” 

And Rex spoke slowly the words the old 
man had learned to love. ‘ For God so 
loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
Him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.” 

He did not speak again. For a moment 
a feeble smile flickered over his face, like a 
gleam of winter sunshine, then suddenly 
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vanished, and with the vanishing smile the 
spirit went out in the night to the God who 
gave it birth. 


CHAPTER XXII.—STRANGERS YET. 


‘** Oh pleasant days of hope—for ever flown ! 
Could I recall you !—but that thought is vain. 
Availeth not persuasion’s sweetest tone 
To lure the fleet-winged travellers back again ; 
Yet fair, though faint, their images shall gleam, 
Like a bright rainbow on an evening stream.” 
S. T. Coleridge. 


In one of his conversations with Rex, 
Jonas had expressed a desire to be buried 
at Barwich by the side of his dead wife, and 
now that he was dead, both father and son 
were anxious to carry out his request. It 
would entail trouble and _ considerable 
expense, but they did not mind that. 

‘*T should like to be buried with Jane and 
the children down at Aberfae when I die,” 
John said. ‘And itis only right that Jonas 
should sleep by the wife he loved.” 

So a letter was sent off at once to Mr, 
Leslie, the vicar of Barwich, and by return 
of post an answer was received saying that 
everything possible should be done at 
Barwich for the purpose of carrying out the 
late banker’s wish. 

‘“*Let me also,” the letter went on, 
‘‘ express a deep sense of the relief I feel, 
that poor Mr. Brown found such an asylum 
during the closing days of his life. I have 
often wondered, along with many others, 
what had become of him. I knew that he 
had served his term of imprisonment and 
left the jail alive. But after that no trace 
of him could be found. I will not say that 
any of us made very diligent search for him. 
Perhaps we were all too ready to forget him. 
Some of my parishioners had lost their all 
through him, and naturally enough resented 
even the mention of his name. But to me 
it is a matter of intense relief to find that 
in his disgrace and feebleness he was cared 
for, and that now he is to be buried along- 
side his wife, whom, no doubt, he fondly 
loved. Furthermore, let me say, how all 
the Barwichians rejoice in the growing fame 
of your son” (the letter wasto John). ‘ In 
the hearts of the people he has always lived. 
His going away, on the discovery of his 
identity, was a real grief to everyone ; though 
to go away was, no doubt, under the circum- 
stances, a proper thing to do. But we shall 
feel honoured by his presence amongst us on 
Wednesday next, though the occasion of his 
comingis such asad one. I await yourfurther 
orders, which shall have prompt attention.” 

Rex read the letter with a frown upon his 





handsome face, and felt half disposed not to 
go to Barwich at all. It would be a painful 
ordeal in many respects to stand there in the 
churchyard to be stared at. On the other 
hand, it would be a real joy to look again 
upon the scenes so dear to his memory and 
around which clustered so many happy 
associations. But whether the pleasure or 
the pain would be greater he was unable to 
determine. 

There was one consideration, however, 
which determined him. He might see 
Evelyn. That in itself was a prospect he 
could not resist. Two years had passed 
away since he caught that momentary 
glimpse of her face, and his heart felt starved 
for another sight of her. He knew it was 
foolish to give way to such a feeling, but he 
could not help it. Day after day, and week 
after week he had kept hoping that by some 
strange chance he might see her. He knew 
that she came frequently to London. At 
least she used to do, and it was no unreason- 
able thing to suppose he might now and 
then stumble across her path. He was 
frequently meeting people he knew from 
Barwich and Liverpool in Fleet Street, 
Piccadilly, and the Strand, though none of 
them ever recognised him and he never 
made himself known. But, with that one 
exception, Evelyn he had never met. In 
every place of public resort which he visited, 
he looked eagerly for the one face that was 
fairer and dearer to him than any other face 
on earth. But it seemed as though the 
fates were unkind to him. Other well-known 
faces he occasionally saw, but hers never. 

He did not question himself as to what 
possible good could come of his meeting her. 
He knew if he saw her at Barwich the 
chances were she would not recognise him. 
But even though she looked scorn and 
contempt at him, he had a feeling that the 
sight of her face would appease in some 
degree his heart’s hunger, and that he would 
go on his way better satisfied. Had he 
attempted to reason the matter out he 
would probably have come to the very 
opposite conclusion. 

It was a sweet, restful day in late Septem- 
ber when the funeral took place. One of 
those strangely quiet days, when it would 
almost seem as though tired nature had 
dropped asleep. The brown leaves hung 
motionless upon the trees. The wind had 
died away into utter stillness. Even the 
insects had ceased to hum. 

In the old churchyard, surrounded by tall 
and stately elms, the silence could be felt. 
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The town of Barwich was not near enough 
for its voice to be heard. For some 
unaccountable reason it had grown away 
from the church, and so the quiet graveyard 
remained quite as much in the country as 
when Barwich was only a village. 

The voice of Mr. Leslie sounded strangely 
solemn as he commenced the service at the 
grave: ‘“‘Man that is born of a woman hath 
but a short time to live, and is full of 
misery.” 

Rex took off his hat and cast a swift 
glance around him. A crowd of people had 
assembled—far more than had been in the 
church. But as yet he had seen no 
individual face. He had come with his 
father from the station in a closed carriage. 
He had walked into the church without 
looking to the right or to the left; had 
seen no one while the service had proceeded 
within the building; but now, in that 
swift glance around him, one face, fair and 
beautiful, stood out clear and distinct from 
all the rest. The face of Evelyn. 

His heart gave a great throb, and then for 
&@ moment seemed to stop. He felt himself 
grow pale even to the lips. But he did not 
dare to raise his eyes again during the 
service. In dreamy monotone the vicar’s 
voice sounded in his ears. But he scarcely 
heard any of the words he said. He felt all 
the while that over against him Evelyn May 
was standing, her eyes fixed upon his face. 

Why had she come, he wondered? He 
knew it was not often that people in her 
walk in life put in an appearance at a 
funeral. Had she come out of curiosity ?— 
out of respect for the memory of Jonas 
Brown ?—to have a look at her old lover ?— 
to mark the changes time had wrought in 
him? or to show him how indifferent she 
was, and how completely she had outlived 
the past ? 

The service ended at length. The vicar 
stole away through the crowd back to his 
vestry. There was a general movement and 
shuffle of feet. Rex replaced his hat and 
looked round him once more. Evelyn was 
standing in the same place, very pale, but 
beautiful as ever. On her left stood her 
mother, looking a little older, but a lovely 
woman still. And close to her right hand 


was Stuart Leslie, with a smile, partly 
triumphant, partly malicious, upon his 
handsome face. 

The smile was not lost upon Rex, but his 
eyes instantly wandered back again to 
Evelyn’s face. It was the face that for years 
he had longed to see, and they might not 





meet again for years. 
again for ever. 

She met his gaze without flinching, but 
without the least sign of recognition. But 
in her great solemn eyes there was a look 
he could not understand. Was it pity ? 
Was it reproach ? Was it scorn? Perhaps 
it was the latter. Yet there was no scorn 
upon her face. Her lips were sweet and 
gentle as of old. 

She had scarcely altered at all in the five 
years he had been away. She was a little 
more stately, perhaps. Her figure was a 
little fuller and rounder; her face a shade 
more grave. In other respects she was the 
Evelyn of old. The beautiful maiden who 
had won his love, and who had promised to 
be his wife. 

Did she wait, he wondered, for him to 
show some sign of recognition? No, that 
could not be. He had been the offender. 
He had deceived her when he ought to have 
been true. And so she would never forgive 
him. He felt the hot blood rush to his 
face as the memory of the past swept over 
him, and dropping his eyes he whispered 
something to his father, then turned quickly 
on his heel and followed the vicar. 

Mr. Leslie was very gracious with him. 
‘‘ Would he and his father stay and dine 
with him and spend the night at the 
vicarage ? He would like to have a little 
talk with him about pictures, especially 
Rex’s latest success. He was proud that a 
Barwichian had won so much fame. And 
then it was very noble of him and his 
father to befriend poor Mr. Brown in the 
way they had done. He would be delighted 
to have a very long talk about things in 
general, so much had happened in the last 
five years. Could he not spend a night in 
Barwich and visit some of his old friends ? ’’ 

But Rex was firm. ‘‘ We have arranged 
to return by the next train,’’ he said; “I 
have only just time to pay the fees, then 
perhaps you would not mind letting me out 
by the side door and I will take the footpath 
to the station and so avoid the crowd.” 

‘‘ But your father? ’’ the vicar questioned. 

‘‘ He has gone round the other way in the 
carriage.” 

At the churchyard gate, near the vicarage, 
Mrs. May and Evelyn waited. Waited till 
the crowd had all dispersed, then turned 
slowly round and retraced their steps up the 
churchyard path. 

Did they wait in the hope of seeing Rex ? 
If so they were disappointed. They saw the 
vicar come out of the church alone, and 
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take the short cut, by a narrow footpath, to 
his house. Then they too left the church- 
yard, stepped into their carriage, which was 
waiting at the gate, and drove home. 

Meanwhile, Rex and his father were 
speeding back to London. But very little 
was said during the weary journey. John, 
indeed, slept most of the way, for they were 
the only occupants of a first-class compart- 
ment, and John was very tired. 

Rex was not at all sorry to be left in 
silence. He was in no mood for conversa- 
tion; the events of the day had been too 
depressing. In one thing he had realised 
his desire. He had seen Evelyn, but he 
was no happier for it. Nay, if possible, his 
heart ached more stubbornly than ever: 

He had never admitted, even to himself, 
that he had cherished the faintest hope 
that he would win again Evelyn May. At 
the first he told his father that Evelyn was 
utterly lost to him. He believedit then, he had 
believed iteversince. Yet, notwithstanding 
this, he was sorely disappointed with their 
meeting to-day. She might have given 
him, he thought, some faint glance of 
recognition, some token of forgiveness. It 
was hard to feel the reproach of her eyes 
and to carry the memory of it as long as he 
lived. 

If any lingering hope had remained in 
his heart it was rooted out now. He felt as 
he had never felt before how great was the 
gulf between them. After five years and 
more they had met as strangers, without 
even a glance of recognition; as strangers 
they had parted. So another page in his 
life’s history was ended, so the last link 
that bound him to the old life was snapped 
for evermore. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—GROUND FOR HOPE. 


‘¢The ancient sorrow now is not, 
Since time can heal the keenest smart ; 
Yet the vague memory scarce forgot, 
Lingers deep down within the heart.” 
Lewis Morris. 


Evetyn and her mother drove home 
in silence. On reaching Beechlawn, Evelyn 
went at once to her own room and locked 
the door. She wanted to be alone, to 
read her, own heart again as she had tried to 
do many times before. 

Drawing an easy chair close up to the 
window which was open, she sat down and 
rested her elbow on the sill, while her eyes 
went wandering away across the billowy 
landscape which spread far away before her. 
It was a familiar scene, and one of which 





she never tired. Yet to-day she paid little 
heed to its beauty. Her thoughts were in 
other directions, her heart aching with a 
load that seemed to grow heavier all the 
while. 

It had cost her an effort to go to the 
churchyard and stand face to face with the 
man to whom she had given her heart, and 
who to all appearances had forgotten her, 
and who wished himself to be forgotten. It 
was a very perplexing problem. She wanted 
to think of him with all charity, for he had 
been her youthful ideal, and even now, in 
spite of his long silence and seeming neglect, 
he held the first place in her heart. He was 
her first love, and she had a feeling that she 
could never love another as she had loved 
him. 

Her mother had tried to dissuade her from 
going to the funeral. She had taken all 
along a less charitable view of the matter 
than Evelyn had. Fond as she had been of 
Rex, she could not quite forgive what seemed 
his studied silence and all too palpable 
inconsistency. She knew that Evelyn had 
written to him on receipt of his letter, and 
as the letter had never been returned, very 
naturally supposed it had reached its proper 
destination ; and seeing that he had never 
responded. to it—that he had gone away with- 
out letting anyone know of his whereabouts— 
that he had permitted the months and years 
to pass away without seeking any recon- 
ciliation—the very natural inference was, 
that he wished to be forgotten as he wished 
to forget. 

How much Evelyn suffered no one ever 
knew, for she resolutely locked up her 
trouble in her heart and went about her 
daily duties as though nothing had happened. 
But though outwardly calm and unmoved, 
the inward pain and heart-break could not 
be altogether hidden from her mother’s 
watchful eyes. As the summer advanced 
she grew pale and listless. Every day she 
kept hoping that Rex would come back to her, 
and every evening added a fresh disappoint- 
ment to the many that had preceded it. 

One day her mother found her seated by 
the open window, with hollow, hungry- 
looking eyes and tears upon her cheeks, and 
at sight of her suffering she could restrain 
her indignation no longer. 

“You are thinking of Rex,” she said, 
with so much bitterness in her tone that 
Evelyn looked up in surprise. 

‘Yes, mother, I am,” she said quietly. 
“Ts it any matter of surprise that I 
should ?” 
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“No, not a matter of surprise; but it 
would be well if you could forget him. I 
wish you would try. This trouble is killing 
you.” 

“Tt is not easy to forget, mother,” was 
the quiet answer. 

‘‘T don’t know? A man who has treated 
you as he has done is not worth 
remembering.” 

‘‘ Hush, mother,” she said, rising to her 
feet and clasping her hands. ‘‘ We may 
not know all; perhaps some day the mystery 
will be cleared up.” 

“But you cannot deny, Evelyn, that he 
was party to an imposture for some consider- 
able time.” 

“He admits that himself. It is that 
which troubles him and has driven him 
away. He thinks I will not forgive him.” 

‘* How can he think that after the letter 
you sent to him? Or if he had any doubts, 
why did he not wait and see you? No, 
Evelyn, young men are proverbially fickle, 
and Rex is no exception to the rule.” 

“And you think he has grown tired of 
our engagement and is anxious to be rid of 
me?” 

“What else can I think?” Mrs. May 
answered, with a flash of indignation in her 
gentle eyes. ‘Put him out of your thoughts, 
Evelyn, as one unworthy. Forget him as 
quickly as you can.” 

‘No, mother, not yet,” she answered 
with quiet dignity. “I know he is not 
perfect, but he is not what you would have 
me believe him.” 

“Ah, well,” Mrs. May answered with a 
sigh ; ‘I would not think unjustly of him, 
but facts are eloquent as well as stubborn.” 

‘“* We may not have all the facts,” Evelyn 
said quietly, and then sank into her chair 
again. 

For a moment or two her mother looked 
at her with yearning anxious eyes, then 
turned and left the room. , 

But as the months and years passed away, 
she returned to the charge again and again. 
It seemed clear enough to her that Rex had 
deliberately thrown over her child, and he 
the son of a nameless painter—the child of 
&@ woman who had descended to fraud and 
deception of the worst kind. To her it was 
humiliating in the extreme. She wondered 
that Evelyn’s pride did not come to her 
rescue. If he were some one of noble birth 
it would be less galling. But to be thrown 


over and made the sport of one who was 
without name or position, made her blood 
tingle to her finger tips. 





But Evelyn was generally silent during 
her mother’s indignant outbursts. : 

Once she replied with quiet dignity: ‘‘He 
was no adventurer, mother, as you know. 
He grew up with us from childhood; asa 
boy he was the soul of honour, and when he 
became a man he was ever chivalrous and 
true, and it cannot be that he changed his 
nature in a moment.” 

‘‘ You are stubborn, Evelyn, and in this 
matter unreasonable,” her mother answered. 
‘‘ But supposing he is all you have pictured 
him, he evidently wishes the engagement to 
end, and seeing there are others good as he 
is in every way, who would cultivate your 
acquaintance, I think—” 

‘Please say no more, mother,” Evelyn 
answered quickly. ‘‘ You hurt me by such 
allusions.” 

But Mrs. May, having set her heart upon 
an object, was not easily discouraged. She 
had seen all along that Stuart Leslie was 
fond of Evelyn, and, though he was neither 
so manly nor so handsome as Rex, yet he was 
handsome enough, and rich enough, and 
clever enough to please most people; and, 
indeed, from a worldly point of view, might 
be considered a very good match. 

Moreover, since Rex was out of the way, 
Mrs. May had promised Stuart she would 
do all she could to further his suit. She 
had a feeling that she would be much more 
content if she could see her daughter com- 
fortably settled. As matters stood, if any- 
thing happened to her, Evelyn would be 
alone in the world, and such a prospect 
troubled her sometimes. Evelyn was her 
only care, and her happiness her one concern. 

But though Evelyn was friendly enough 
with Stuart and liked him in a general way, 
the idea of his playing the part of lover was 
most distasteful to her. 

Notwithstanding this, however, he went 
more frequently than ever to the house, and 
when the rumour got abroad in Barwich 
that he and Evelyn were engaged, he never 
attempted to deny it. So it grew into a 
settled conviction in the minds of the Bar- 
wichians that sooner or later Evelyn and 
young Leslie would be married. 

When Evelyn first heard the report she 
was very indignant and insisted on going 
away from home at once, and, indeed, from 
that day forward she spent less and less time 
at Beechlawn. 

During one of Stuart Leslie’s visits, and 
just on the eve of Evelyn and her mother’s 
departure for the Riviera, Mrs. May said 
to him— 
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‘* You must be patient, Stuart. 
will not be coerced.” 

‘“‘ But she gives me no encouragement at 
all,” he said petulantly. 

“She must forget Rex before she will 
encourage you,” was the answer. ‘“ And I 
am helping her all I can to forget him.”’ 

‘* But ‘pon my soul, excuse me, but it’s 
terribly hard on a fellow.” 

‘* Perhaps it is,” Mrs. May answered with 
asmile. ‘Still the discipline may be good 
for you.” 

‘‘ Discipline be—”’ Then he checked him- 


Evelyn 


‘self suddenly. 


“Stuart, you must not lose control of 
yourself,” Mrs. May said severely. 

‘And you must not be hard upon a 
fellow,” was the quick rejoinder. 

“Tam not hard,” was the reply. ‘‘On 
the contrary, I have encouraged you all I 
could.”’ 

‘* Will you be away long ? ” he asked after 
& pause. 

‘Three months at least, perhaps four.” 

‘The dev—that is—really, Mrs. May, 
you will not stay away so long. What am 
I todo?” 

‘“‘Learn self-control, Stuart, and get 
through your examinations.” 

He bit his lip in silence and soon after 
took his departure. 

At length came news of Rex’s sudden leap 
into fame, and hope revived in Evelyn’s 
heart once more, for she thought—‘‘ He has 
been poor and nameless all these years, and 
perhaps felt in his changed circumstances 
that he had no right to aspire to me; but 
now that.he has won for himself a position 
and can meet me on equal terms, perhaps he 
will come back. Oh! I hope he will.’’ 

But though she watched and waited, he 
did not come, and slowly but surely the con- 
viction began to eat its way into her heart. 

‘‘He does not want me. Mother has 
been all along right in her surmise.”’ 

But she kept her fears to herself, and 
nursed her grief in silence. Moreover, time, 
the great healer, had in some measure taken 
the sting out of her disappointment, and all 
unconsciously dimmed the memory of those 
by-gone years. 

She had never seen Rex but once since he 
went away, and then she did not know it 
was he. She only caught a momentary 
glimpse of the young painter’s face, as he 
knelt before the door, and did not dream 
that the panels and friezes she so much 
admired were the work of her lover’s hand. 

Hence it was but natural that the memory 





of him should grow more and more indis- 
tinct, while all the while Stuart Leslie was 
showing her the better side of his nature, 
and patiently and persistently trying to win 
her love. 

And so it came about that she began to 
let her mother’s suggestions have a place in 
her thoughts. She had a vague, undefined 
feeling, which she would have almost 
blushed to put into words, that she would 
have to marry somebody or spend her life 
alone. Andifshe must marry, Stuart would 
be less distasteful to her than most people. 

It was not often such thoughts haunted 
her. Still, the seed was there and was sure 
to grow. 

Then came the day of the funeral, and all 
Barwich turned out; not so much to pay 
respect to the dead as to look upon the face 
of the living. For two whole days little else 
had been talked about, and Rex and his 
father had been lauded to the skies for their 
noble and generous conduct. 

Mrs. May, as we have said, did not wish 
Evelyn to go. But the latter was firm. She 
had resolved to see Rex again, whatever 
might be the consequences. If he had really 
forgotten her and wished to be forgotten, she 
would see it in his look. Butoh! she hoped 
he would recognise her. The very thought 
of his coming seemed to awaken all the fond 
memories that were beginning to sleep, and 
her heart ached all the day for the hour to 
come when she would stand face to face with 
the man whom she had loved so dearly in 
the past, and whom she could not help 
loving still.” 

‘“‘ Well, Evelyn, if you will go,” said her 
mother, ‘I will go with you. But I think 
you would be studying your own happiness 
by staying at home.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps so,”” was the answer; “but I 
must go nevertheless.” 

Evelyn’s heart almost stopped when Rex 
stood before her with uncovered head. He 
had greatly altered, was older and graver 
looking, but handsomer than ever. 

She waited with throbbing heart till he 
should raise his eyes, and when he did so 
she looked at him steadily, hoping and long- 
ing for a glance of recognition. But he 
might have been stone, or she the greatest 
stranger in the world. There was no glance 
of recognition in his eyes, no softening of 
his stern-set lips. She would have gone to 
him before all the crowd if she had dared. 
She longed to hear him say ‘‘ Evelyn ’’ once 
more in the old tone of tenderness. But 
clearly he did not want her. 
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If he had struck her she could hardly have 
felt it more. And yet she would not give 
up all hope. He might return to her when 
the crowd was gone. Surely he would not 
return to London the same day he had 
come. The journey would be too exhaust- 
ing. 

‘‘Would he come to Beechlawn,’”’ she 
wondered, ‘‘ in the quiet eventide as he used 
to do?” 

She could see the carriage-drive from 
where she sat by the open window. The 
evening was so still she would be able to 
hear his footfall if he came. 

So she watched and waited. Lower and 
lower the sun sank in the western sky. The 
beeches burned and blazed in the yellow 
light. The distant landscape vanished in a 
golden haze. The rooks cawed and croaked 
in the far-off elms, while. a faint breath of 
wind came up from the south, and shook the 
poplars for a moment, then sighed itself 
away into a silence. 

Then a quick step sounded on the gravel 
and Evelyn’s heart leaped into her mouth. 
‘ “It is he,”’ she said, and grew pale to the 

ps. 

The next moment the hot blood rushed in 
a torrent over her neck and face. It was 
not Rex, but Stuart Leslie. 

“No, I cannot see him,” she said rising 
to her feet and clenching her hands; “and 
what is more, I will not.” 

And putting on her hat, she stole quietly 
downstairs and went ouf at the side door, 
luurried quickly across the lawn, and then 
made for the Thorbrig footpath. ‘It was 
the path Rex loved, and perhaps old 
memories would lead him thither again.’ 
Such was the thought that swept like a flash 
across her mind. 

To speak with him once more. To have 
some explanation, even though they parted 
in anger, was better than this continued 
silence. Better a thousand times. 

So she hurried up the field and into the 
wood—all aglow now with light from the 
burning west. Through the long avenue 
she walked slowly to the very end, then 
turned and as slowly retraced her steps. 
When she reached the stile she sat down, 
and rested her face in her hand. 

‘‘My dream is ended,” she said with a 
sigh; ‘‘ now let me try to forget it. And yet 
how can 1? He has not the face of a 
deceiver. His treatment of Jonas Brown 
shows him to be good and generous still. 
And, oh, his coming has awakened again all 
the love of my heart.” 





The next moment she was startled by the 
sound of a footstep near her, and looking 
up she found herself face to face with Stuart 
Leslie. 

‘I thought you might be here,” he said, 
apologetically; ‘‘ and so I came to look for 
you.”’ 

: ‘“‘ You should not have troubled yourself,” 
she answered, coldly; ‘‘I am not likely to 
take any harm.”’ 

“Do noi be angry, Evelyn,” he said, 
humbly ; “‘ you must know how dearly I love 
you, and—” 

‘‘T am very sorry for you, Stuart—very 
sorry, indeed,” she interrupted; ‘* but—” 

‘‘ Nay, there must be no more buts,” he 
said quickly; ‘I do not ask or even hope 
that you will love me as you loved Rex. 
But after his scandalous treatment of you 
to-day, I am sure you will never think of 
him again.” 

‘1 do not know that you are called upon 
to be the judge of Rex Raynor’s conduct,” 
she said severely. ‘‘ Please let us drop the 
subject. ’ 

*‘ But, surely, Evelyn, you have no further 
hope or expectation in that direction ?’’ he 
questioned. ‘‘Excuse me speaking so 
plainly.” 

She looked at him for a moment in silence, 
then answered quite calmly— 

‘‘No, Stuart; I have neither hope nor 
expectation now. Rex is dead to me and I 
to him.”’ 

“Tam glad to hear you say so,”’ he said 
triumphantly ; ‘‘I think he has acted like a 
villain.” 

‘‘ Stuart,” she said, turning and facing 
him with flashing eyes; ‘‘ never say that in 
my hearing again; I know not what secrets 
underlie his silence. But it is not for you 
to judge him.” 

“IT cannot help it,” he said; ‘‘ when I 
see how he has made you suffer.” 

‘‘ What I have suffered is my own affair,’” 
she answered. 

‘‘Oh, Evelyn, you are severe,” he said, 
after a long pause. ‘ Will you not give me 
any hope at all?” 

‘‘T neither give you hope nor take it away,” 
she replied. 

They had reached the lodge gates by this 
time, and Evelyn held out her hand to say 
good-night. 

‘“‘Answer me one question,’ he said 
impulsively. ‘‘ Have I as much ground for 
hope as anyone else?” 

« Yes,”’ she said ; ‘‘ and morc.” 

So they parted. 
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A CHILD’S EVENING HYMN. 


‘* He giveth His beloved sleep.” 


| EEP me safely, heavenly Father, 
While upon my bed I sleep ; 
To Thy kindly bosom gather, 
Until morning keep. 


Then awake me, well and blesséd, 
Ready for my work and play ; 
Weary limbs and heart refreshéd 
For another day. 


To my parents, sister, brother 
All Thy kindliest blessings give ; 
May we always for each other 
As Thy children live. 





(Arntuva Lexon. 


Thou dost give Thy nightly blessing 
To the meek and pure in heart; 
And, our loving trust possessing, 
Peaceful sleep impart. 


May my faults be all forgiven, 
For they all on Jesus lay ; 
Give me habits loved in heaven ; 
Lead me in Thy way ; 


Till I leave my body sleeping, 
And my soul, above the skies, 
Wakes in Thy most holy keeping, 
In Thy paradise. 
B. W. 8. 
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Ly W. GARRETT HORDER, EpITorR or “THE Poets’ BIBLE,” &c. 
PART I.—LATER LIFE. 


= married life of Mrs. Opie was brief 
but happy—it barely reached to nine 
— With the death of her painter- 
usband, the one tie that bound her to 
London was broken, and the childless wife 
was free to return to Norwich and take up 
again the daughterly duties from which she 
had been drawn by her marriage. Little 
time must have been lost in arranging her 
affairs and preparing to return to the home 
of her youth, for although her husband’s 
death did not take place till April, 1807, by 
July of the same year we find her settled 
again in her father’s house. 

Probably the renewal of the old duties, 
and the fuller fellowship she again enjoyed 
with her beloved father, helped to soothe 
sorrow for the loss of a husband to whom 
she had been so warmly attached, and of 
whose genius she was so proud. That brief 
but brilliant married life in London probably 
now appeared like a quickly vanished dream. 

Her affection for her father, which had 
only been able to express itself in service 
during periodic visits to the old home, could 
now be consecrated to the congenial task of 
solacing his declining days. For the next 
eighteen years, until Dr. Alderson’s death 
in 1825 —a period just double the length of 
her married life—the devoted daughter was 
thus occupied. This was the duty that 
stood first, but it left time to continue 
literary pursuits which had been com- 
menced before, but carried on with more 

. assiduity, because of increased need, during 
her married life in London. In the year 
following her going back to Norwich, she 
published a volume of poetry, called ‘‘ The 
Warrior’s Return and other poems,” in the 
preface to which she says, ‘‘ The poems 
which compose this little volume were 
written, with two or three exceptions, several 
years ago, and to arrange and fit them for 
publication has been the amusement of many 
hours of retirement.” This, with the 
publication of her husband’s “‘ Lectures on 
Painting,’ to which she prefixed a memoir, 
were the first occupations of her widowed 
life. She probably found herself able to do 
this, though not yet sufficiently composed to 
produce imaginative work, in the form either 
of prose or poetry. 

In August, 1809, her friend, Lady Charle- 
ville wrote to her, urging her to “ begin a 
good, long, Clarissa-like novel; you have 





principles and fancy to compose an elevating 
and interesting work, and a knowledge of 
the manners of the world, which Richardson 
wanted. Write now all the summer, and 
let there be no episodes, no underplot; but 
give me a character acting and developing 
itself under a variety of circumstances, to 
interest my feelings and exert my under- 
standing, and set her feet on English ground; 
and let us not have mystic notions or 
Asiatic refinements to perplex our intellects, 
too well braced by the northern temperature 
to sympathise with mysteries, embroideries, 
and odours, or start at every creaking hinge 
in an old castle. Miss Owenson, whom I 
saw in Dublin, tells me she is writing a 
Hindostan tale. Let’s keep plain English 
for yours."’ Advice excellent in itself, which 
a good many present-day novelists might 
ponder with advantage, and showing at the 
same time the opinion of at least one of Mrs. 
Opie’s friends as to her capacity for the 
writing of fiction. 

A year later, in the spring of 1810, she 
seems to have paid her first visit, since her 
husband’s death, to London, and from this 
time an annual one to town became a part 
of the regular programme of her life. The 
letters to various friends,.in which these 
visits and the persons she met are described, 
are of great value, since in very graphic 
style they introduce us to people and 
manners which are fast receding from view 
and becoming a part of history. These 
letters are as vivid and as full of the 
atmosphere of the time as the writings of 
Thackeray of those he described; and since 
Mrs. Opie was a great favourite in society, 
and, if truth be told, a fashionable and 
charming young widow whose many accom- 
plishments made her a welcome guest in 
very select circles, her letters open doors 
which are usually closed to all but fashion- 
able, or wealthy, or noble, or distinguished 
folk. A few brief extracts are all that can 
here be given of this correspondence. 

On the first of these visits to London 
(1810), she was present at a dinner-party 
at Lady Elizabeth Whitbread’s the day after 
the removal of Sir Francis Burdett to the 
Tower. Forcible entrance had been got, 
by means of the Speaker’s warrant, into 
Sir Francis’s house—which had previously 
been barricaded in order to resist what 
Burdett considered an unjust sentence. Mrs. 
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Opie went to the dinner quite expecting to 
hear the arrest discussed ; she says: ‘I was, 
however, disappointed, and learned to believe 
that members of Parliament hear too much 
of state matters when there to wish to 
discuss them in their hours of relaxation; as 
the only allusion made to the event of the 
preceding day was this: The master of the 
house found it a difficult, and for some time 
an impossible task to open the hard rind of 
an immense shaddock which stood before 
him, and said he must give it up in despair. 
He had better send for the Speaker’s 


warrant,’ said one of the guests; but this 
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observation was not heard, therefore it led 
to nothing.”’ 

In 1813 Mrs. Opie was present at a soirée 
given by Madame de Staél, attended by the 
élite of London society. She says: 
Madame de Staél “at length produced a 
portrait in miniature of her favourite, painted 
in profile, and when it had gone round the 
greater part of the circle she put it into the 
hand of Sir Henry Englefield, well known 
as a man of virtue, science, and taste for the 
fine arts, and while she stood by the side of 
the chair on which he was indolently loung- 
ing, she evidently awaited with much 
anxiety the result of his examination. 
Carefully and long did he examine the 
painting, and then holding it up to the light 
which hung near him, he observed with a 
slow distinct utterance, and in rather loud 
voice: ‘ he islike aferocious sheep’ ; on which, 
uttering an exclamation of justly indignant 
surprise, Madame de Staél snatched the 
miniature from him and turned hastily 
away. I turned away also, for I could not 
help smiling, because, though displeased at 
Sir Henry’s want of courtesy, I felt the 
truth of the remark; for J had examined 
the picture and seen with no admiring eye 
the long projecting nose, and the receding 
chin, so truly the profile of a sheep ; the eye, 
too, was black, but it did not, like a sheep’s 
eye, resemble a blockhead when seen side- 
ways; on the contrary, it was bright and 
piercing, as @ friend would have said ; but it 
was easy for an enemy of the Swedish Prince 
(and such I concluded Sir Henry was) to 
have called the expression ferocious.”’ 

In a letter to her father in 1814, she says: 
“On Sunday C. breakfasted with me and 
we went to Bedford-Chapel to hear Sydney 
Smith preach; Mrs. H. C. saw us in the 
aisle and took us into her pew. We 
had an excellent sermon, but entre nous 
I saw C. nearly asleep several times. She 
said she liked the sermon exceedingly, 





but I am sure she did not hear some fine. 
parts.” 

Here is her account of a meeting with 
Dr. Thomas Brown: “I joined them (that 
is, Lady Cook and Spurzheim the Craniolo- 
gist), and he (Spurzheim) was explaining to 
me his ideas of the brain, when my ideas 
were distracted, and my brain rendered wool- 
gathering, by the arrival, not of a very large 
importation of clever men and women, but 
of Dr. Brown, the Dr. Brown, professor 
and lecturer on moral philosophy, the suc- 
cessor of Dugald Stewart, the Edinburgh 
Reviewer, and the recondite reviewer of 
Mrs. Opie, in the first number of that 
celebrated work. I did contrive to 
say civil things to Dr. Brown, but the wonder 
of the crowd, and the persons who sucked us 
all into their vortex, were Professor Spurz- 
heim and Lady M. Shepherd. Her ladyship 
fairly threw down the gauntlet, and was as 
luminous, as deep, as clever in her observa- 
tions and questions, and her display of 
previous knowledge of Gall’s theory and 
Hartley’s, as any professor could have been; 
and convinced me, at least, that what Mr. 
Tierney said of Lady Mary—she was almost 
the best metaphysician he ever knew, and 
the most logical woman, by far, he ever met 
with—was probably right. The professor 
looked alarmed and put on his pins; Lady 
Mary began her dialogue at ten, and it 
was not over at a little past twelve.” 

Intellectual women are too often supposed 
to be a specialty of our own time; it is clear 
from this that they had their progenitors in 
the earliest years of the century. 

These extracts from her letters show the 
kind of society in which, during her annual 
visits to London, Mrs. Opie moved, and 
where she both gave and received pleasure. 
Long years afterwards, when she had 
joined the Society of Friends, in a paper 
published in Tait’s Magazine, she acknow- 
ledges the pleasure without any reserve. 
‘“‘ Yet I fear I have not said much in favour 
of those gay and busy scenes in which I 
once moved, by confessing myself so highly 
gratified by what I have been describing ; 
still I cannot retract my words; pleased and 
grateful I was—it might, perhaps, be a 
weakness in me to feel so, but I cannot 
be so disingenuous as not to own it to its full 
extent,” 

Thus her life flowed on—the Norwich 
part of it occupied with devotion to her 
father and the production of a few works 
both in prose and verse—until the year 
1814, when a great change came over her 
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mind and heart. In that year she left the 
Unitarians. She does not appear ever to 
have been in actual communion with that 
body, so say her friends, but then it must be 
remembered that the Unitarians lay far 
less stress on membership or participation 
in the Communion than do Trinitarians. 
Whilst in Norwich she attended the Octa- 
gon Chapel, although during her visits to 
London she worshipped in the Church of 
England. Her fashionable surroundings 
in town probably led to this. I rather 
fancy from her constant attendance at the 
Unitarian Chapel in Norwich, and her close 
friendship with Mrs. William Taylor, the 
wife of the minister, that she must be 
described as originally a Unitarian. 
Norwich was for many years a strong- 
hold both of Unitarians and Quakers. 
Remarkable persons have been there asso- 
ciated with both these bodies. Of the 
former may be mentioned Dr. Sayers, the 
Martineaus, and Wm. Taylor ; of the latter, 
Joseph John and Elizabeth Gurney. For 
many years her father and herself had 
been friendly with many members of the 
Society of Friends. She had been ac- 
quainted with Elizabeth Gurney, who after- 
wards became Mrs. Fry, and paid her a visit 
on the occasion of her marriage. Her father, 
Dr. Alderson, often visited the Gurneys 
at Earlham, whilst Elizabeth Gurney tells 
in her diary of a pleasant time in which 
she called on Mrs. Siddons, Dr. Batty, Mrs. 
Twiss, ‘‘and in the evening Mr. Opie, 
Amelia, and I went to the concert.” It is 
strange to hear of a young Quakeress calling 
on an actress and winding up the day at 
a concert! With Mrs. Opie’s return to 
Norwich after her husband’s death, the 
early intimacy with the Earlham family was 
resumed, and to it was due the great change 
in her spiritual thought and feeling. 
(Quakerism was represented in very beautiful 
forms in the Gurneys, and their delightful 
home at Earlham near Norwich, the birth- 
place of many a philanthropic and godly 
enterprise. And to J. J. Gurney is probably 
due the change of Mrs. Opie, not only from 
Unitarianism to Quakerism—that would 
have been comparatively unimportant as any 
mere change of view is—but from the life 
which she before led—moral, useful, but 
fashionable, to one with higher objects and 
deeper springs of peace. He addressed her 
in two letters, which have been preserved to 
us and which are models of what such 
letters should be—calm, fair, earnest, but 
absolutely free from ‘‘eant,” which spoils 





so much both of religious speech and 
correspondence. Here is the greater part 
of the first of these: ‘I have a mind, my 
dear friend, to write to thee a letter; this 
is all the apology I offer for the intrusion. 
There are two or three things I wish to say 
to thee: the first is, that I remember with 
true pleasure thy affectionate conduct to us 
all during the last few months of affliction. 
It has been like that of a sister, and has 
been prized by us, I trust, as it ought to be; 
however thou mayst be engaged in the gay 
whirlpool of London life, rest assured, there- 


fore, thou art not forgotten by thy retired. 


friends at Earlham. 1 thank thee for thy 
last note, which ‘s an instructive inmate of 
my pocket-book since it bespeaks a tender 
conscience. Wilt thee pardon thy friend if 
he tell thee that he greatly admires this 
tenderness of conscience with regard to all 
thou sayest of others? It appears to him 
that thy mind is particularly alive to the 
duties of Christian charity, and he now 
wishes to express his desire that the same 
fear (shall he call it ‘godly fear?’) may 
attend thee in all thy communications with 
the world. 

‘‘ To leave the third person: I will refer to 
two texts, ‘Pure religion and undefiled be- 
fore God and the Father is this—to keep 
one’s self unspotted from the world’; and again, 
‘Be ye not conformed to this world, but be 
ye transformed by the renewing of your 
minds, that ye may know what is the good, 
acceptable and perfect will of God.’ Now, 
what will thou say to me? Perhaps thou 
wilt say that thy countrified, drab-coated, 
methodistical friend knows nothing of ‘ the 
world,’ misinterprets the meaning of the 
Apostle, and is frightened by the bugbear 
of a name, as a child is of a ghost. 

“There may be some truth in these obser- 
vations of thine, and I must allow that the 
world isnot idolatrous now as it was then ; 
and again, that we all alike are citizens of 
the world, and there is no department of it 
which is not tinctured with evil. ButI refer 
particularly to the fashionable world, of 
which I am apt to entertain two notions— 
the first, that there is much in it of real evil ; 
the second, that there is much also in it 
which, though not evil in itself, yet has a 
decided tendency to produce forgetfulness of 
God, and thus to. generate evil indirectly. 
On the other hand, there is little in it, per- 
haps, which is positively good. 

‘With regard to the apostolic precepts; 
perhaps they intimate that there are two 
spirits or dispositions moving amongst man- 
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kind; the one celestial, leading to good ; 
the other terrestrial, leading to evil; perhaps 
they are meant to warn us, not literally 
against the world, but against a worldly 
spirit. Now I will close my grave remarks 
by saying, that it is my earnest desire 
both for thee and myself, that we may be 
redeemed from a worldly spirit, and that in our 
communications with the world, whether 
fashionable, commercial, or commonplace, we 
may be enabled simply to follow an unerring 
guide within us, which will assuredly inform 
us, if we will but wait for direction, what to 
touch and what to shrink from, what to 
follow and what to eschew. Do not be 
angry with me; write me a letter, and fare- 
well in every sense of the word.” 

In the second letter he grapples with 
what he knew would be the special difficulty 
of a woman so “ universally liked, admired, 
and flattered,” as was Mrs. Opie. It con- 
cludes thus: ‘ Thou wilt observe, my dear 
friend, that I have underscored the words 
‘liked,’ ‘ flattered,’ and ‘admired.’ It is 
because I know thou art so; and unless 
thou art of a very different complexion to 
thy friend, I am satisfied it must afford no 
small temptation to thee, and require, on 
thy part, the utmost stretch of watchfulness. 
I really should like to know how thy mind 
was affected by Lady B.’s day-masque- 
rade. Because I am sure that if I could 
sing and converse in that way, and procure 
all manner of favour and applause from 
innumerable lords and ladies, I should be 
vain as a peacock thereupon. Now I con- 
fess if thou art vain, thy vanity does not 
show itself; but it may be there is some 
lurking particle of it in the bottom of thy 
heart which may put thee to some trouble. 
But mind, I do not want to draw thee into 
confession.” 

Mrs. Opie’s replies to these letters have 
not been preserved, or, at all events, we have 
not met with them. It would have been 
very interesting to see how she received such 
faithful advice, and by what steps she was 
led to yield thereto. Doubtless a great force 
in this matter was the altogether beautiful, 
Christ-like spirit and character of the 
writer—“a living epistle known and read 
of all men’? who came within the range 
of his influence. The change thus brought 
about in Mrs. Opie was in the inward 
spirit rather than in the outward 
form or aspects of her life. She siill 
paid her annual visit to London, and 
found delight in intercourse with many 
of the illustrious people into whose society 





she had the entrée. Two years after her 
accession to the Society of Friends she was 
in town and met. Sir Walter Scott, of whom 
she speaks with the greatest enthusiasm, 
even of his personal appearance; so that, 
when later in the year on a visit to Edin- 
burgh, she eagerly told everybody who 
would listen of her meeting in London with 
the “‘ Wizard of the North.” On praising the 
beauty of his countenance under strong 
excitement, and the fire of his blue-grey eye, 
Dr. Brown interrupted her with ‘‘ Nay, nay, 
Mrs. Opie, do not go on with these flights of 
fancy ; the face is nothing but a roast beef 
and plum pudding face, say what you will.”’ 

In 1820 her father was taken with a serious 
illness and went to London, accompanied by 
his daughter, for medical advice. On their 
journey home a serious accident befel the 
coach, of which, at the time, Dr. Alderson 
was unaware; but on hearing of it afterwards, 
on their arrival in Norwich, he exclaimed: 
‘‘ Thave been mercifully spared, my dear child, 
and I wonder why ?’’ As under the influence 
of Mr. Gurney, religion deepened its roots in 
his heart, he said: ‘Oh! my dear child, I 
know now why I was spared.” 

In spite of the great claims on her time 
made by her father’s illness, she continued 
her literary work. Two years after that 
illness began, she published ‘‘ Madeline,” 
the last of her novels, a great favourite 
of Robert Southey’s, who said—* The tale is 
beautifully told and everywhere true to 
nature.” This was followed by ‘“ Lying, in 
all its branches,”’ in which each sort of lie 
was illustrated by a simple tale. This book 
was widely read both in this country and 
America, and is said to have done real good. 
Up till now, she had only been an attendant 
at the meetings of the Friends; but now she 
screwed up her courage to seek full member- 
ship in that Society. One of the difficulties 
which had stood in the way was “ the plain 
language "’ adopted by the Friends. Writing 
to Mrs. Fry on the 3rd of February, 1824, 
she tells her that ‘‘on the 14th of the preced- 
ing month, she had, after much anxious 
consideration and indecision, decided to act 
without delay, according to the dictates of 
her conscience, and that a gentleman, a 
stranger, chancing to come and call on her 
that morning, she spoke ‘the plain language’ 
to him, and had continued to do so ever 
since.” She was received into full member- 
ship on August 11, 1825, the year in which 
the second great sorrow of her life came 
upon her—the loss of her beloved father. 

Her time was now free for literary work 
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and the various philanthropic schemes in 
which she felt an interest, and for travel, 
of which she was very fond. It is interest- 
ing to notice the change wrought by the new 
spiritual influence on her heart, as it comes 
out in her letters and diary. There is the 
old vivacity, the old interest in men and 
women, in nature and art; but a deeper un- 
dertone of feeling. I rather suspect that 
the ideal Quakeress must be born in the 
Society. The twocharacteristics I have noted 
come out in the following passage from a 
letter written in Paris in 1829: ‘Here I 
have been six weeks! I came for four, but 
how could I quit this beau Paris, et les 
aimables Parisiens, que j'ai trouvés ici? Dear 
friend, were I not, as I hope, too old to have 
my head turned, I think it would have 
been turned here by all the attractions and 
flatteries I have received; but it was hum- 
bling, in some measure, to find I was courted 
for my past, not my recent writings. The 
latter are not in the French style; I fear I 
must own that their moral standard is not 
as high as ours; but there are here, I fully 
believe, men and women, too, holy enough 
to save the city.” During this and succeed- 
ing visits to Paris she met Humboldt, Cuvier, 
David the painter, Lafayette, the Duchess 
de Broglie, Madame de Genlis, Goethe, 
and many other distinguished people. 
This was in the troublous times in Paris, of 
which she gives a vivid picture. 

In 1832 Mrs. Opie gave up housekeeping 
that she might be more free to move about 
as she desired. Among other journeys she 
took one to Cornwall to see her husband’s 
relatives, and another to Scotland. In 
1835 she took a long tour through Belgium, 
and then settled down in Norwich, where 
she took apartments at Lady Lane, 
rendered attractive and beautiful by 
many pictures from her husband's pencil. 
Here she received a constant succession of 
visitors, and indeed became one of the 
attractions of the old Cathedral city. Her 
time was spent in writing for various maga- 
zines, in correspondence with her many 
friends, and in what had from earliest days 
been a favourite occupation—attending the 
Assize Courts. So the days flew on, her 
mind full of interest in all that was occur- 
ring in the great world, and her pen ever 
busy inditing words of comfort and counsel. 
Now and again she moved up to Lon- 
don and saw friends of the olden time. We 
hear of her meeting Lord Brougham, Sydney 
Smith, O’Connell, Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
and others. At the Norwich Assizes in 1844 





@ curious incident happened to her. ‘Whilst 
talking in the judge’s room with Baron 
Alderson and the High Sheriff, Sir E. asked 
how I was going home. On which the 
High Sheriff seizing my hand, exclaimed— 
‘Oh, she shall go with us; we will take her 
home.’ And the Judge said ‘ Yes! let us 
take her!’ Iresisted. Sir Edward said: 
‘Come, brother Opie,’ as he tucked me under 
his arm, the High Sheriff led the way, and 
into the carriage I jumped, ashamed but 
pleased. I sat by my cousin, and the 
astonished chaplain sat opposite the Judge, 
wondering and laughing. We set the Judge 
down first, then the High Sheriff set me 
down. Little did I think I should ever ride 
behind four horses.” 

Her love of fun, her merry laugh, her 
ready repartée made people forget that she 
had passed the three score years and ten. 
Even in her old age she used to send 
valentines to her young friends, and de- 
lighted to mystify them as to whence they 
came. In January, 1847, her dear friend 
J. J. Gurney died, and she says: ‘Ido so 
dread the convincing myself when I go out, 
that there is one whom, if I look for him, 
I shall never, never find. But no more of 
that, I can’t bear it.’’ 

In 1848 she moved into a house of 
her own in Castle Meadow. She could 
still move about, though, on account of 
lameness, with difficulty. At the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 she was one of the few 
privileged persons who, on account of age or 
infirmity, required chairs, and were admitted 
an hour before the usual time. Amongst 
these was Miss Berry, a very old acquaint- 
ance, also in a wheel-chair. Mrs. Opie’s 
chair attracted the notice of her friend—the 
wheels had a coating of india-rubber and 
sprang forward at a touch. Miss Berry 
exclaimed, ‘‘ where did you get that chair, 
Mrs. Opie? I quite envy it!’ On which Mrs. 
Opie playfully suggested a chair race. But old 
age andits accompanying weakness gradually 
came on. Little by little she was obliged to 
give up her journeys to the old scenes, her 
writing, her letters; the ties of earth were 
gradually weakened, and on Friday, the 
2nd December, 1853, at the advanced age 
of eighty-four, she breathed her last. A 
week later all that was mortal of her 
was interred in the Friends’ burying. 
ground at the Gildencroft, Norwich. 


Beneath an elm tree that overshadows the 
wall may be found a small slab bearing 
the names of James Alderson and Amelia 
Opie. 
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HOLY PLACES. 
By W. C. PROCTER. 


ANKIND have always been in the habit 

of counting certain places holy, and 

in times of ignorance this habit has been the 
fruitful source of superstition. These super- 
stitions have wrought so much evil that a 
spirit of re-action has sprung up, which 
would refuse to count any place holy. But 
the opposite of wrong is not always right, in 
fact, it is very rarely so. Many undoubted 
failures of Puritan reformers arose from an 
assumption that right must be the opposite 
of wrong. Thus because devout Anglicans 
made too much of their church buildings, 
the Reformers thought to remedy this super- 
stition by stabling their horses in cathedral 
stalls. Even the most iconoclastic of modern 
Puritans are now ashamed of that record. 
Let us then beware lest we treatin the same 
way the exaggerated sentiment sometimes 
exhibited towards the holy places of Christian 
history. The bloodshed, and the intrigue, 
and the international jealousies and conflicts 
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that have arisen from a superstitious ex- 
aggeration of the importance of certain 
sacred spots, may indeed teach us the 
danger of substituting matter for spirit, but 
ought not to harden our hearts against the 
elements of true reverence and genuine 
devotion that have been thus disguised. 

Of course holiness, in the Christian sense 
of the word, is a moral quality and cannot 
with any accuracy be attributed to earth, or 
stones, or wood. But yet association may 
so imbue dead matter with suggestiveness, 
that it may exert a wonderful reflex influence 
upon the heart and soul. The diamond can 
have no consciousness of light, and yet it 
will so drink the light into its substance, 
that for a moment it will retain it in a dark 
place, and excite the sensation of light in 
the living eye. So the power of association 
has clothed some places to such a degree 
with reverent memory and feeling, that no 
one with a susceptible heart can visit them 
without being moved to religious love and 
aspiration. Our own personal experience, 
however poor it may be in variety of travel, 
abundantly illustrates this truth. Let any 
man of mature years, ‘the son of parents 
passed into the skies,”’ re-visit the home of 
his childhood. How do the meadows and 
streams seem redolent of the presence of 
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The Dead Sea, 


his parents! The passing breeze seems to 
recall their words, and every familiar sound 
is mingled with the memory of their voices. 
Nay, it needs not that our own memory 
should have personal associations with a 
scene in order to give it a living interest. 
Why do pilgrims from far and near visit 
Stratford-upon-Avon? They enter the room 
where Shakespeare was born, they picture 
him as a child wistfully looking through the 
windows at the midnight stars, or amusing 
his parents and companions with merry 
quips in his playful moods. They tread the 
streets he trod; they sit in the church 
where he heard of that gospel of mercy, so 
beautifully preached in some passages of his 
plays; and they come away with a renewed 
desire for a closer study of his immortal 
works. What was it that made Marathon 
and Thermopyle places of inspiration to the 
Greeks? It was the definiteness and keen- 
ness of suggestion which comes from a close 
association of visible scenes with departed 
spirits. There is then a rational sense in 
which a place may be holy by association. 
The application of these remarks to 








the scenery of the Hcly Lan1 is obvious. 
There is one name and one presence alone 
possessing that intensity of personal power 
over us which is needed to give tenderness, 
and suggestiveness, and power of inspiration 
to the barren rocks and squalid villages of 
Palestine. Amongst the many pilgrims who 
now pause by Jacob’s Well, how many care 
to think of the Patriarch Jacob to whom 
tradition traces it? The story in St. John’s 
gospel about the Woman of Samaria gives to 
it all its interest. When travellers catch 
their first sight of Jerusalem, who thinks of 
David or Solomon, or even of Isaiah ? It was 
there that the way of the Cross from Galilee 
came to its end. It was there that the pure, 
new life of asimpler faith triumphed by death 
over the festering corruptions of a decaying 
dispensation. Here it was that divine life 
resisted unto blood the cruelty of human 
sin. Here the horror of a great darkness 
fell when human sin culminated in the 
crucifixion of the Son of God. Here the 
most startling light that ever struck the 
earth was seen when, between night and 
day, @ sepulchre stood open, and a voice was 
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Nazareth. 


heard, ‘‘ He is risen.” All the most sacred 
memories of earliest life, all the springs of 
our inspiration, all the symbols of our dearest 
faith and purest hopes have been throughout 
our lives framed, as it were, in the back- 
ground of this city. In our ignorance we 
could not conceive it aright; no pictures 
could give us a true conception. Now we 
are to see it as it survives the wrecks of two 
millenniums, and who can describe the 
interest of such an expectation ? 

Such are the feelings of the Christian 
pilgrim ag he approaches the Holy City. To 
pay that he is disappointed is only to repeat 
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the experience always realized when we 
approach the earthly fulfilment of some long- 
cherished hope. Itis patent at once that this 
is not the Jerusalem trodden by the feet of 
Christ. That city, we are told, is buried 
beneath sixty or a hundred feet of rubbish, 
which has gradually accumulated by the 
frequent overthrows and rebuilding of the 
town. Even the fortifications which look 
so old are, comparatively speaking, modern; 
and it is impossible to identify the circuit of 
the modern walls with the area of the 
ancient city. There is, indeed, a spirit of 
conservatism in the east, which preserves not 
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only old customs, but old streets and roads, 
from one generation to another, for thousands 
of years. Thus it is believed with some 
reason that in Damascus the “ street that is 
called straight ’ survives to the present day, 
although of course not one stone of it is left as 
known to St. Paul. Thus, also, it may 
be presumed that the chief streets in Jeru- 
salem maintained their ancient site, and in 
passing to and fro between the Mosque of 
Omar and the western city, the pilgrim may 
please himself with the thought that he is 
following the footsteps of the child Jesus, as 
he made his way to the temple and the 
doctors. But Calvary, and Golgotha, and 
the Holy Sepulchre are all now placed 
within the city, a fact which proves one of 
two things—either that the identifications 
are wholly wrong, or that the city has shifted 
its position. But of one thing we may be 
confident, not only by the steadfastness of 
tradition but by the unanimity of authorities, 
that where the Mosque of Omar now stands 
the Temple of Herod once stood, and that 
the neighbourhood around the mosque cor- 
responds to the Temple courts. We suppose 
that the accumulations here can hardly be 
so great as upon the site of the western 
town, and the foundations of the mosque are 
retained and surrounded by undoubted rem- 
nants of Jewish work, dating most likely 
from Solomon’s times, in the gigantic 
masonry which is the wonder of all 
observers. 











After all, the places of association with the 
gospel story are but few in number, for Jesus 
was not much in Jerusalem. And the 
certainty that the great Mahomedan mosque 
occupies at least approximately the site of 
the Temple, enables us to identify pretty 
closely some of the most interesting scenes. 
For we know that the Roman governor’s 
stronghold stood to the north of the Temple, 
overlooking and commanding its courts. We 
know also that Solomon’s Porch, a colonnade 
with probably three aisles, ranged along the 
eastern boundary of the outer court or “‘ court 
of the Gentiles.” Here it was that the 
Rabbis sat and lectured or discussed, as 
represented in Holman Hunt’s great picture. 
And hither, therefore, the child Jesus made 
His way when left behind on the return of 
the Galilean caravan from the Passover. 
Into this court Jesus entered from the Vale 
of Kedron when, on His last visit, He reached 
the fatal city from Galilee. Here He found 
the money-changers and the live-stock 
dealers, whom He drove forth in anger. 
Here was the scene of His controversies with 
Pharisees, Herodians, and Saducees, and 
here was uttered that terrible outpouring of 
righteous indignation which gives vivid inter- 
pretation to that strange phrase, ‘‘ the wrath 
of the Lamb.” 

The holy places which have the surest 
historical association with the footsteps of 
the Saviour lie eastwards from Jerusalem, 
upon and around the Mount of Olives. A 
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St. Stephen’s Gate, Jerusalem. 


little beyond the summit of this hill there is 
still found a squalid village, which is in site 
at least identical with the Bethany where 
Lazarus and his sisters dwelt. The path 
that leads thence to Jerusalem is, in all pro- 
bability, the very same along which Jesus 
passed day by day during the last week of His 
earthly ministry. The precise spot on which 
He sat when He bewailed the coming doom 
of the then beautiful but rebellious and un- 
believing town can hardly be fixed. Each 
pilgrim will choose for himself the most 
likely amongst several points of view which 
the descending road offers. But about 
Gethsemane there can hardly be any doubt. 
It is still a garden, and its ancient olive 
trees illustrate the name it has borne for 
thousands of years of “the Oil-press.” 
While Judea was still an independent king- 
dom, some family of peasant proprietors 
must have established the industry which 
has given the name to the spot. But in the 








time of the Gospel it would appear to have 
been already a garden of popular resort. For 
ages it lay comparatively waste; but in the 
present century monks of the Franciscan 
order have enclosed it with a paling and laid 
out the sacred ground in what they supposed 
to be an attractive form. We should prefer, 
perhaps, that it were left wild and untilled, 
as being too sacred for the hand of man to 
touch it. But neither superstition nor 
vulgarity can quench the deep springs of 
emotion which abide for ever in its soil. 

The path running hence to what is called 
St. Stephen’s Gate in the wall of the city, 
was very probably that by which Jesus and 
His disciples came forth on the night of His 
betrayal. Beneath the shadows cast by the 
olive grove, the disciples slumbered in their 
weariness, while their Saviour poured out 
His soul in strong cryings, and tears, and 
in dread conflict with the powers of dark- 
ness. We can picture to ourselves the still- 
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ness of the night broken only by that 
utterance of a divine sorrow. We can 
conceive the deep darkness resting upon the 
valley, till the gleam of lanterns swaying 
in the hands of marching men indicated the 
approach of the high priest’s servants and 
the soldiers. We cannot figure to ourselves 
the silent majesty in which the Conqueror 
of Sorrow arose and approached His still 
unconscious disciples; but we may well 
conceive their human terror as they woke 
and heard in the tramp of armed men, the 
interpretation of His words: ‘Behold, he 
that betrayeth Me is at hand.” By that 
very path which now we ourselves can tread, 
the Lord was led bound toward the dwelling 
of the high priest and the court of the 
Roman governor. The man who can leave 
this spot without tears arising ‘‘ as from the 
depths of some divine despair,” must be 
wanting indeed in sympathy with nature, 
God, and man. 

It is more difficult to identify the scenes 
of the events which immediately followed. 
It is natural to suppose that the dwelling of 
the high priest was in the vicinity of the 
Temple, but exactly where it was we cannot 
tell. We may, however, approximately 
identify the Roman Pretorium where Pilate 
held his court. It must have been a part of 
the Castle of Antonia, which from the north 
commanded the courts of the Temple. The 
way by which Jesus went forth to His death 
cannot now be indicated except approxi- 
mately. Calvary was certainly outside the 
city walls, whereas the place identified with 
it at the present day stands within the walls. 
But, as we have said, the circuit of those 
walls has from time to time been altered, 
and the mere fact that they now include 
the alleged site of Calvary and of the Holy 
Sepulchre is insufficient disproof of its 
genuineness. It is to be remembered that 
these places were regarded as sacred so early 
as the first quarter of the fourth century, 
and this was less than three hundred years 
after the Crucifixion. It was the mother of 
the first Christian Emperor, Constantine, 
who first erected a church over the sepulchre. 
It seenis difficult to suppose that local 
tradition would have gone utterly astray in 
so short a time, and unless there is some- 
thing in the nature of the ground to contradict 
the popular assumption, incredulity would 
seem to be unreasonable. 

But, according to the late Dean Stanley, 
there are features in the rock beneath the 
church which agree remarkably with the 
narrative in the Gospels. The word Golgo- 





tha, of which “ Calvary” is merely a Latin 
translation, means a skull; and this, at the 
time of the Christian era, was the familiar 
name given by the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
to the place of crucifixion.* It would be 
an error, however, to suppose that this name 
was given because it was a recognised place 
of execution. So far from that being the 
case, there was a tradition that the skull of 
Adam was buried there, and such a tradi- 
tion would scarcely have been attached to 
a place of evil repute. It is more probable 
that the name was first suggested by the 
rounded form of the rock, and that, as is 
the habit of folk-lore, the story about 
Adam’s skull afterwards grew up and found 
favour as a more desirable explanation. 

Now after careful and minute personal 
examination, with the advantage of excep- 
tional privileges, Dean Stanley was of 
opinion that the original form of the ground 
on which the church stands answers pre- 
cisely to this tradition. He says that Con- 
stantine and his mother must have had their 
attention arrested by the skull-like form of 
the rock on which they built the church. 
‘‘ Whether Golgotha were here or far away, 
there is no question that we can still trace 
the sweep of rocky hill, in the face of which 
the Sepulchre stood as they first beheld it. 
For if the rough limestone be disputed, which 
some maintain can still be felt in the interior 
of the chapel of the Sepulchre, there can be 
no doub iof the rock which contains the 
‘tombs of Joseph and Nicodemus’; none of 
that which in the ‘prison’ and in the ‘ en- 
tombment of Adam’s head, marks the foot of 
the cliff of the present Golgotha ; or of that 
which is seen in its summit in the so-called 
fissure of the ‘rocks rent by the earthquake’ ; 
none, lastly, of that through which a long 
descent conducts the pilgrim to the subter- 
raneous chapel of the ‘Invention of the 
Cross.’ In all these places enough can be 
seen to show what the natural features of 
the place must have been before the ‘in- 
genuous rock’ was ‘ violated by the marble’ 
of Constantine; enough to show that the 
church is at least built on the native hills of 
the old Jerusalem.” In this passage the 
tombs mentioned as those of Joseph and 
Nicodemus are two excavations in the face 
of the rock, considered by Dean Stanley 
to be indubitably ancient Jewish places of 
sepulture. He thought that one of these 


* It is perhaps necessary to remind readers that, ac- 
cording to John xx, 41, the cross and the sepulchre were 
close together. ‘‘ Now in the place where He was cruci- 
fied there was a garden, and in the garden a new 
sepulchre,” &c, 
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might well be the actual tomb consecrated 
by Joseph of Arimathea to the reception of 
the Saviour’s body. This is not the tomb 
shown as the Holy Sepulchre. But Dean 
Stanley thought the neglect of a more pro- 
bable for a less probable site to be amply 
accounted for by ‘‘ the perverse dulness of 
the conventional guides of the church, who 
point the attention of travellers and pil- 
grims, not to those sepulchres, but to two 
graves sunk in the floor in front of them.”’ 
These latter graves are not so consonant 
with ancient Jewish custom as the tombs cut 
in the face of the rock, and Dean Stanley 
thought they had possibly been dug at a 
iater time to represent the graves when the 
real object of the ancient sepulchres had 
ceased to be intelligible.” 

Unfortunately, however, the schisms, cor- 
ruptions, and superstitions of the medieval 
church have erected far stronger barriers 
against the faculty of association than are 
afforded by any doubts as to the genuineness 
of the place. The church itself, bizarre in 
its architecture, incongruous in its details, 
betraying everywhere the gross materialism 
of degenerate Christianity, oppresses and 
stifles the feeling which would naturally be 
stirred by an open sepulchre in the un- 
touched rock. The behaviour of the pil- 
grims, the mutual jealousies of Roman and 
Greek, the necessary presence of Mahom- 
etan soldiers to prevent mutual violence 
between followers of the Prince of Peace, 
the barbarous ceremonies of a corrupt wor- 
ship, and the sheer fetishism of what here 
passes for religion, are all so hateful and so 
bitter to believers in spiritual Christianity 
that it is a relief to leave the spot. ‘‘Surely,”’ 
we say, ‘‘ He is not here, He is risen.” Let 
us learn the lesson that the truth as it is in 
Jesus depends on no symbol and on no 
creed, but on inspiration by the spirit of the 
Lord. 

Not unnaturally this bathos of superstition 
reminds us of the Dead Sea. To that 
bottom of the abyss which sinks 1,500 feet 
below the ocean level, the river Jordan 
carries streams of living water, only to 
stagnate there in bitterness and barrenness. 
No foliage adorns its shores, no living 
creature moves in its waters. Fiom age to 
age its loneliness is undisturbed, and to 
every generation it affords a symbol of the 
death to which streams of living inspiration 
may descend when they sink below the level 
of average human thought, and are cut off 
from the ocean of God’s love. 





By Jordan Valley, which soon begins to 
spread into verdant pastures, and to be lined 
with fruitful trees, pilgrims may ascend to- 
wards the Sea of Galilee, and the birthplace 
of Jesus. It is said that even the Sea of 
Galilee now shows traces of brackishness ; 
but be that as it may, it still swarms with 
fish as in the days of Jesus, though its 
waters are not flecked as then with the fre- 
quent sails of industrious fishermen. The 
villages on the shore are desolate and 
squalid. It is difficult to realise the throng- 
ing life amidst which Jesus laboured during 
His brief ministry. Only scholars and 
explorers can identify the scenes which 
now we witness, with the Tiberias, Caper- 
naum, and Bethsaida known to the evan- 
gelists. 

Very different is the case with Nazareth. It 
has maintained a continuous social life from 
the time of Jesus until now. It is almost 
certain that the town stands precisely where 
it did when Joseph and Mary took up their 
abode here. The olive and fig trees, which 
now embower its walls, and the cactus 
hedges which line the gardens, are direct 
living descendants from the time of the 
gospels. At the lower end of the sloping 
main street are still gathered the girls and 
women, to chatter at the well-side as 
they did ere Mary had yet received her call 
from heaven. The women are famed for 
their beauty, and here, better than anywhere 
in the world, can artists find models to 
inspire their ideas of the Virgin Mother. 
More than one carpenter’s shop gives us a 
picture of what the abode of Joseph must 
have been. The conservative habits of 
Eastern populations, as already mentioned, 
continue in the town the same modes of life, 
and even the same fashion of garments from 
generation to generation through thousands 
of years. It is impossible, of course, to sup- 
pose that Nazareth can have been so long 
frequented by Western pilgrims without 
receiving some impress of European innova- 
tions. The churches and the schools, which 
by the way do more credit to modern 
Christianity than anything found in Jerusa- 
lem, belong to the new world, not the old. 
Still, the square, flat-roofed houses, latticed 
windows, and dark interiors are in all pro- 
bability very much what they were when 
Jesus played as a boy in these narrow streets. 
Altogether the pilgrimage to Nazareth leaves 
a much pleasanter impression, and is more 
refreshing to our spirits, than a visit to 
Jerusalem. 











KIND MOTHER EARTH. 


“* Dust thou art and unto dust shalt thou return,’ 


IND Mother Earth! no waifs are thine; 
Thou heart of the great heart divine 
That never closed its door. 
The weary find thy ready breast 
An ample place whereon to rest, 
Have found for evermore. 


No difference to the rich, the poor, 
Is made in dealing out thy store ; 
Thine hand opens to all. 
Thy fruits, thy flowers, thy birds of song, 
Thy table, couch, to all belong 
Who need them, great and small. 


Some fence thee from us, bid us dare 
Enjoy thy free, maternal care ; 
Our nature’s ways withstand, 
Our orphaned feet forbid to pass 
The footpaths running ‘tween thy grass, 
To gambol on thy land. 


O captive mother, sold at mart, 
Like slaves possessing still a heart 
For children they have borne, 
Pining to sing their lulling song 
To those who still to them belong, 
Though from each other torn. 


When wearied out we sink to sleep, 
We lay us on thy breast to keep 

Us till the dead arise. 
Around our slumber softly grows 
The daisy and the briar rose, 

Thy porchway to the skies. 


Did human hearts as freely give 
Their bed and board to all that live 
That are in bitter need; 
Then they might claim, like thee, the love 
Of the world’s Comforter above, 
And be His sons indeed. 


MARY HARRISON, 





‘‘The weary find thy ready breast 
An ample place whereon to rest.” 








“CANST THOU GUIDE ARCTURUS?” 


By E. W. MAUNDER. 


FEW months ago the Astronomer Royal 
announced to the Royal Astronomical 
Society, of which he was then the President, 
that a new catalogue of stars had just been 
published at the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich; not the first by any means which 
has been issued from that institution, for it 
is a most important part of the regular duty 
of its Chief to prepare such catalogues at 
convenient intervals of time. 

It does not seem likely at the first glance 
that there could be anything in such a 
publication of interest to any but a profes- 
sional astronomer. And yet there can be no 
doubt that it is only our ignorance which 
hinders us from seeing a wonder and a 
romance on every page, for every line is the 
register of @ sun; a sun in many cases 
larger than our own, and most, if not all, of 
which are probably the centres of systems of 
planets not less beautiful and complex than 
that of which our world is a member. 

We judge that it must be so, for in the 
instances in which we are able to pick up 
little fragments of information about some 
star we rarely fail to find the result full of 
wonder and interest.* Let us take the case 
of one star from this Greenwich catalogue, 
and see if it will not prove an example of 
this kind. We will take this one. ‘No. 
2214, 16 Bootis, a,’’ better known by its 
name of ‘‘ Arcturus,” as our text; not chosen 
at random, for it was this star that first 
taught men that the so-called “ fixed” stars 
had movements of their own. Running the 
eye across the page, we find in the columns 
headed ‘‘ Annual Proper Motion,” the entries, 
««___ 0*.0799” and “+ 1”.977,” and we 
notice that these are larger than the cor- 
responding entries for other stars. For 
Arcturus seems to us to move more swiftly 
across the sky than any other of the brighter 
stars. True the eye alone could never 
detect its motion in a single year, or even in 
several years; but its drift is most perceptible 
in a telescope, and in the course of generations 
its change of place becomes evident even to 
the unaided eye. In eight hundred years it 
will traverse a portion of the sky equal to the 
diameter of the full moon; in the twothousand 
years that have elapsed since the date of the 
first catalogue of which we know—that of 


* The Gresham Lecturer on Astronomy, the Rev. E. 
Ledger, gave this spring a course of four lectures on a 
single star—Sirius, 





Hipparchus—it has travelled two and a 
half times that distance. 

Already we have drawn upon three 
countries for ourinformation. The ‘annual 
proper motion,’ the apparent distance in 
the sky, that is to say, which Arcturus 
traverses in a year has been deduced by a 
German astronomer from a comparison of a 
Greenwich catalogue of the last century with 
a Russian one of this. For further informa- 
tion we cross the Atlantic, and Dr. Elkin, of 
the Yale College Observatory, informs us in 
his annual report of date June 7, 1888, that 
the ‘annual parallax ’’ of Arcturus is 
“* + 0’.018.” 

“Dry figures again,” but their meaning 
is a most marvellous one. They mean that 
as viewed from the distance of Arcturus, the 
entire orbit of the earth around the sun 
would look no larger than the circumference 
of a halfpenny when looked at from a station 
ninety miles away. Note that it is not the 
huge bulk of the earth ; no, nor even that of 
the sun, more than one hundred times 
greater in diameter, which would appear of 
this infinitesimal size as seen from Arcturus, 
but the entire orbit of the earth, 186 millions 
of miles across. It is this distance, utterly 
beyond our powers to realize as it is, which 
would be so dwarfed by the vast interval 
which divides us from Arcturus as to seem 
no larger than a halfpenny would appear if 
set up on the cross of St. Paul’s and looked 
at, say, from Leicester. * 

It may be asked how we know how large 
the orbit of the earth would appear to be as 
seen from Arcturus. We know it because 
the real change in the position of the earth 
as it passes in six months from one side of 
its orbit to another makes the star appear to 
change its place by a very small amount. The 
star seems, that is to stay, to travel round a 
tiny orbit in the year, and this orbit that it 
seems to follow must be just the same 
apparent size as seen from the earth as the 


* Dr. Elkin’s value for the distance of Arcturus is 
nee | the best we have at present, and as such it has 

een adopted throughout this paper. But it will be 
readily understood that in measuring quantities so minute 
in appes rance, but implying distances so vast, the errors 
may bear a high proportion to the result. Thus the 
‘* annual parallax” of Arcturus might possibly be better 
represented by a farthing or a penny as seen from 
Leicester, rather than by a halfpenny. But in any case, 
whatever observations we - my Arcturus remains 


distant, vast, bright, and swift, beyond terrestrial com- 
parison, beyond human conception. 
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real orbit of the earth would be as seen from 
Arcturus. As, however, the star has a real 
forward motion of its own, of which we shall 
speak in a moment, the actual effect of the 
change of the earth’s place on the apparent 
motion of the star is not, as would be the 
case if the star were really at rest, to make it 
seem to revolve in an orbit, so much as to 
make it appear to follow a winding rather 
than a straight course. One half of the year 
it is a little on one side of the straight line 
giving the general direction of its course, and 
the other six months a little on the other 
side. 

The distance of Arcturus would be marvel 
enough if that fact stood alone. It would 
speak of a universe of all but infinite 
vastness, a universe too great for our feeble 
thought ever really to fathom. But two 
other facts stand out which set the marvel 
higher. The one is that to which we 
have just alluded—viz., the exceeding swift- 
ness with which Arcturus is seen to move; 
the other the brightness with which it 
shines. For taking its annual motion at 
the figures Dr. Elkin has adopted, we find 
that the distance the star travels in the 
year, as seen from our standpoint, is 127 
times as great as the distance between the 
earth and the sun as seen from the stand- 
point of Arcturus; 127 times ninety-three 
millions of miles; or nearly twenty-four 
thousands of millions of miles in the year ; 
874 miles in every second of time. 

How can we get any idea of a speed like 
this? No terrestrial experience gives us the 
faintest idea of it. We may perhaps have 
stood in some country station when an 
express train dashed past, the ‘“ Flying 
Dutchman ” or ‘‘ Flying Scotchman.” What 
an impression it gives of speed and power, 
as it seems to “‘ devour the way’ before it! 
How the very ground trembles as it rocks 
and sways in the vehemence of its forward 
rush! The speed with which the tiny black 
smoke-crowned speck on the horizon swells 
up into the gigantic machine at hand, the 
headlong haste, the roar and rattle, the 
tornado which follows it, the clouds of 
dust and fragments swept into its train, the 
rapidity of its passage past the spectator, 
and its quick disappearance beyond, mark it 
as a wonder of human ingenuity, of human 
intellect and courage, of human skill. Yet 
its speed was probably but fifty or at best 
sixty miles an hour. The snail that takes 
an hour to labour across the garden 
path is far swifter as compared with the 
express train than that train as compared 





with Arcturus. ‘“ The Flying Dutchman ” 
must increase its speed nearly five and 
twenty thousand times before it can race 
with this flying star. It must be ready to 
belt the entire earth, not in an hour, but in 
very little over a minute of time to give ita 
chance of success. 

But even if we leave the works of man, 
and compare the speed of Arcturus with the 
velocities we recognise in the solar system, it 
still appears remarkable. Let us take the 
earth’s rotation on its axis for an example. 
Suppose we could rise up from the surface of 
the earth to a convenient height, and de- 
taching ourselves from the attraction of the 
earth so that we were no longer carried 
round by its rotation, yet at the same time 
travelling by its side with an equal pace, as 
it journeyed round the sun, what should we 
see? If we rose from London we should 
see streets, churches, and houses hurrying 
past us with more than ten times the speed 
of the fastest express. If we soared above 
the East India Docks, which are on the 
exact meridian of Greenwich Observatory at 
the even minute, the vast city would come 
rushing towards and in seven seconds the 
lofty tower of Limehouse Church would pass 
beneath us. Eleven seconds more, and the 
Tower of London would reach us, the Bank and 
Cannon Street railway station would pass in 
the four next seconds, and two more beats of 
the pendulum would bring us St. Paul’s. 
Another three beats and it is the Courts of 
Justice and Temple Bar which meet us, 
seven seconds later and we cross Regent 
Street, by the thirty-ninth second from our 
start we should find we were over Hyde 
Park and the Marble Arch, and before the 
minute had expired we should have passed 
Hammersmith. 

But if, instead of being carried along with 
the earth in its journey round the sun, we 
had stood aside altogether, and remaining 
perfectly at rest had watched the planet’s 
giant bulk as it rushed past us, we should 
have witnessed a vastly greater speed, for its 
rapidity of movement forward in its orbit 
is one hundred times greater than its 
rapidity of movement on its axis, for any 
place in the latitude of London. 

Let us in imagination take such a stand 
in advance of the earth and wait for its 
coming. If our station be some 900,000 
miles away, we shall see our earthly home 
shining in the distance and of about the 
same apparent size as the full moon appears 
to us now. But ere long we should notice 
that it was growing larger and larger as it 
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hurried forward. in six hours it would 
have nearly doubled its diameter; and in 
three hours more it would have doubled it 
again. And now its size would increase 
with the most obvious rapidity, and we 
should see the familiar outlines of our con- 
tinents and islands with ever increasing 
distinctness. Still it would advance, and 
we should see that by this time it would 
be presenting to us an entirely different 
side to that which we saw at first. If the 
_ American continent had been presented to us 
at first, it would now have passed out of 
sight, and the Eastern Hemisphere would be 
before us. Soon the whole heaven would be 
filled by the advancing globe, and some 
thirteen hours after we saw it first, then 
nine hundred thousand miles away, no 
larger than the moon, it would rush past 
us. We should not now have to wait for 
more than a minute whilst London and its 
spreading suburbs were passing by; if one 
instant Barking were before us, then, ere the 
pendulum had completed its swing, the 
mighty city, with its myriads of houses, and 
its five millions of human beings, would have 
dashed past, mingled into one undistinguish- 
able blot by the swiftness of its passage, 
and we should look down on Brentford. 

But what imagination can help us when 
we try to call up before us the almost 
lightning speed of Arcturus? Even our earth 
seems to crawl at a snail’s pace in comparison. 
For Arcturus the journey of a single second 
of time would be no such trivial distance as 
separates Barking from Brentford. London 
to Dundee measures the stride it takes during 
one beat of the clock ! 

And this great world of ours, what is it in 
comparison with the giant star? Like a 
pebble to a mountain. For though only 
four or five stars in the entire heavens 
seem to shine more brightly, it is almost 
the most distant of all the leaders of 
the heavenly host, far more distant than 
Sirius or than Vega. If a powerful 
telescope be turned upon Arcturus a tiny 
companion star can be seen in its near 
neighbourhood, a star that sends us but 
one part in twenty thousand of the light its 
great superior transmits. Our sun would 
appear but little brighter than that infini- 
tesimal speck if it were placed as far away. 

We cannot tell how much larger Arcturus 
is than our sun, for every part of its surface 
may shine much more brightly than a 
similar area of the solar surface. If 
Arcturus shines no more brightly, surface 
for surface, than the sun, then it must be 





nearly as much larger than it in volume as it 
again is larger than the earth; that is, more 
than a millionfold. Such a star would fill the 
entire void of ninety-three millions of miles 
which intervenes between our earth and our 
sun. But without assigning to it any defi- 
nite dimension, we may be quite confident 
that it is larger than the sun, very many 
times larger. It is not only the swiftest 
star of which we yet know, but, so far as our 
present information goes, it is also the largest ; 
at once the Titan and the winged Mercury 
of the celestial orbs. 

Does not all this give a new and mar- 
vellous meaning and force to the words the 
Creator addressed to the patriarch Job: 
**Canst thou guide Arcturus and his sons?”’ 
We cannot indeed be sure that the Hebrew 
word our translators have rendered ‘“ Are- 
turus ’’ was intended to refer to that star, 
but could any interpretation be more appro- 
priate? To Job the question doubtless 
seemed to mean: ‘‘ Canst thou guide this 
or that star across the sky as it seems 
to traverse the heavens from its rising to its 
setting, night after night?’’ To us it sets 
forth one of the most stupendous examples 
of the Creator’s power we have as yet been 
able to recognise. ‘‘Canst thou, who 
cannot even change by a hair’s breadth the 
course of the tiny globe on which thou 
dwellest, canst thou guide Arcturus, 
mightiest and swiftest of the stars, and 
distant from thee ten hundred millions of 
millions of miles ? ” 

We cannot even guess the motive power 
which drives the giant star at such a speed. 
We recognise the compelling force urging 
our world along, and find it in the attraction 
of the sun. But gravitation can give us no 
clue whatsoever to the flight of Arcturus ; 
we are baffled to account for it. We have 
no answer when we are asked concerning it, 
but one, but that is a sufficient one: ‘‘It is 
the will of God.” 

** Arcturus with his sons.’’ Doubtless the 
giant star has a family not less suited to his 
size and dignity than are the planets of the 
solar system to its great ruler. Indeed, it 
may well be that Arcturus may possess as 
one of its dependents a star as glorious and 
as great in itself as our own sun. ‘Canst 
thou guide Arcturus with his sons?” 


What answer can we give but that of the 
humbled and repentant patriarch: ‘Behold 
Iam vile; what shall I answer Thee? I 
will lay mine hand upon my mouth. I 
know that Thou canst do everything, and that 
no thought can be withholden from Thee. 
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” this superb arena doomed to die, 
The second Daniel, Januarius, 
Was snatched from death by power 
miraculous 
Once more in sight of all Puteoli. 


The insensate beasts grew mild beneath his 
eye 

(So run the legends handed down to us), 

And awed by that pure face magnanimous, 

Admired and paused and gazed and passed 
him by. 


Beneath this sunlit spot a chill recess 

Enshrines his altar, where, on holidays, 

The listless peasant kneels in ignorant 
prayer. 


IN THE AMPHITHEATRE AT POZZUOLI. 





Beyond, around, the place is tenanitless, 

Save where green lizards go their merry | 
ways 

Among ethereal fronds of maidenhair. 


II. 


Naples! shall furious brutes have spared 
thy saint, 

And shall thy sons, unconscious, as in play, 

Torment most patient brutes that day by 
day 

In unremitting thraldom sweat and faint ? 


Thou lovelier land than Northern dreams 
can paint, 

By genius dreamed and youth on nights of 
May, 

Awake ha put the accurséd thing away; 

Arise! wipe out this blot, throw off this 
taint. 


What shall they profit thee thy myriad 
priests, 

And how thy multitudinous churches bless, 

If fierce the people’s heart remain, and 
rude ? 


Do justice and love mercy! These dumb 
beasts 

Proclaim thy gorgeous ritual rottenness— 

Religion’s spectre. Learn mansuetude! 


ELIZABETH RACHEL CHAPMAN 





‘THE BLESSING FROM THE LORD.” 


SHORT SUNDAY EVENING TALKS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By THE REV. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘Guide me, oh thou Great Jehovah.” 
Lesson : Genesis xxxvii. 3—11. 
Text: ‘He shall receive the blessing from the Lord, 
and righteousness from the God of this salvation.” 
I WANT you to think this month of “ the 
blessing from the Lord,” nothing but 
that, of what it is, and what it is not. 

We will listen to the story of a life which 
was full of happy and painful and wonderful 
events, but not so much for the events of 
it as for the blessed thing that was in 
it. I want youto think about that. It was 
in a boy, a gift of God to him—God’s best 
gift, what the Bible calls, ‘‘ righteousness ”’ 
and ‘‘ salvation.” 

The boy was called Joseph. He was a 





Bible boy, and lived a life more extraordinary 





than any of the rest of the Bible boys. He 
wept and suffered, and was loved and hated, 
and was sold as a slave, and went to prison, 
the plaything of other people’s folly and 
malice and avarice and lies. Yet for all 
that, and all the while he was suffering so, 
he had that ‘blessing from the Lord” in 
him, and was living by it, like his kindred 
the sons of God in heaven, and somewhat 
like that Lord of all who, in later years, 
full of that same heavenly blessing, was 
despised and rejected, and imprisoned and 
crucified with nails to a tree, crowned with 
thorns. So you may take it at once that 
“the blessing from the Lord,” be it what it 
may, does not secure worldly honour or 
comfort to those who have it. 

You will understand the story of Joseph 
better if you stop here to think a while on 
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this. Many people will tell you that the 
way to get on is to be good; to be rich is to 
be honest. They think that by serving 
God you can win the world. But that is 
not true. If you make up your mind to 
serve God, you must make it up to care 
nothing about winning the world. You 
must do it for better, for worse, for richer, 
for poorer. It rests with men whether they 
will honour you. Never was there a braver 
set of God-fearing men than the Apostles of 
Jesus, yet, it is generally believed that 
Matthew and Thomas were stabbed to 
death. James, John’s brother, was be- 
headed; James, the brother of our Lord, 
was beaten to death; Philip was hanged ; 
Bartholomew was skinned alive; Andrew 
was crucified, so was Simon Zelotes, so was 
Peter, head downwards; Thaddeus was shot 
to death with arrows, and Matthias was 
stoned to death, while Paul was beheaded. 

Serving God is a very simple thing. It 
is doing what you believe He wishes you to 
do, and then just taking the consequences. 
So did Joseph, in a boy’s simple honest way. 

Yet Joseph was not sanctimonious. He 
was just a boy who could run and leap 
at games, and laugh and enjoy fun and food, 
home and field, like other boys. He was a 
son, & brother, a shepherd, a comrade, and 
would go errands, and rather foolishly tell 
what he had dreamed about, just like the 
rest of the boys which the fathers where 
he lived set to work on their farms when 
they had grown big enough. Let us hear 
his story and see if we can learn what is 
that ‘blessing from the Lord,” what it is 
that God thinks best above all for a boy to 
have. I think we shall find it to be a kindly, 
honest heart. But we will see. 

We must begin our story before Joseph 
was born, for the love which children’s 
fathers and mothers bear to each other lies 
at the bottom of much of their children’s 
future character and life, and Joseph was 
greatly loved by his father, whose name, you 
know, was Jacob. 

Jacob had loved Joseph’s mother very 
long and very, very much. To have her for 
his wife, he had worked as a servant on her 
father’s farm for fourteen years. Jacob, you 
will remember, had to come away from 
home because of his fear of his brother 
Esau. When he had left home he went on 
and on till he came “into the land of the 

ople of the East,” and there, as he went, 

e saw a girl come to a well to water her 
father’s sheep, for she was a shepherdess ; 
and when Jacob met her he was loyal and 








polite to her. Over the well was a stone, 
and Jacob rolled the stone away for her and 
helped her. He had been very miserable in 
his wanderings, and now he felt happy and 
wanted to stop where young Rachel was. 
So he hired himself to Rachel’s father as 
his manservant, to labour on the farm, and 
there he worked. For fourteen years he 
loved her more and treated her with deeper 
respect, and then he married her. 

And Joseph was that Rachel’s son. 
Long had Jacob waited for Rachel to be 
his wife, and long did he wait before she was 
the mother of his child ; and his love for her, 
all the while, so strong and full of joy, 
rested at length upon her with a baby in her 
arms. And the mother’s lifeand the father’s 
life were made bright and glad when baby 
came, a little brown, soft-skinned boy, who 
grew up to prattle and run about on his little 
feet in the sun and the wind ; and to loving 
Jacob and Rachel; and with their boy, was a 
still higher heaven. And upand down through 
the country they went together with him for 
years, walking in a new life, till Rachel died. 

When Rachel was buried, all the story 
of his life with her came back to Jacob. It 
was so long, long ago since he had departed 
from his father’s house with a few cakes of 
bread in his wallet and his father’s blessing 
on his head, setting his face to the east, 
and had come upon that beautiful young 
shepherdess. He had loved her all that 
while to their wedding. He remembered 
her years of pale, serious, wifel 
beauty, waiting for her child. She had 
often laughed as a girl; as a wife she 
had only sometimes done so. Long years 
she was beautiful and sad. Then, when 
baby came, he remembered well her proud 
mother-looks from that day, and all the fuss 
she had made with it; how she had called 
him to see its first little tottering walk across 
the tent ; how she had prepared for the little 
man raisins, and gathered him green figs, 
and had milked the goat and made him 
cakes. And all his love for his poor dead 
Rachel went out to their child Joseph, the 
child that she still owned, and had left out- 
side the gates of that world to which she and 
all his dead friends had gone to return no 
more. It was the eyes of a sad old man (for 
Jacob was an old man now), eyes which had 
for such long years looked lovingly on 
Rachel and which would see her no more, 
which now for Rachel’s sake looked with 
such deep, sacred love on Rachel’s son. 
This was why Joseph was loved so. 

Perhaps you do not think that there is 
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anything at all like that in your father’s 
tenderness for you. But there is a great 
deal of very much the same thing in it. 
Almost half a father’s love of his child is 
because of the love he bears to its mother, 
especially if he remembers her as a shy girl, 
and to-day her hair is turning grey; above 
all, if this child’s mother has, like Joseph's, 
gone away through the gates of death. Then, 
by all the love that child’s father bore its 
dead mother, he loves it more deeply, more 
sacredly, as her child which she has left 
behind. All children inherit whatever love 
their father bears to their mother, whether 
she is still living or has gone. 

Jacob had loved Rachel most deeply, 
Rachel who had been so lonely and sad till 
Joseph was born, and who had gone away to 
the skies when little Benjamin had come 
down from them ; and so it was that he took 
to loving her first-born son in such marked 
ways, that his other sons disliked both 
Joseph and Jacob, and made their lives 
miserable. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘ Father, lead me day by day.” 
Lesson: Luke vi. 20—23. 
Text: “ Bless them that curse you.” 


Wuust Joseph was loved for his mother’s 
sake, he was himself a lovely character, and 
therefore lovable for his own sake. He 
was an upright, truthful, obedient, plodding, 
and forgiving boy. In a word, he was a 
righteous boy, and that was his ‘‘ blessing 
from the Lord,” and that was why Joseph 
was a favourite of heaven. 

And all the little world around knew that 
he was also the favourite of Jacob, for 
Jacob dressed him in a coat of many 
colours. That coat meant more than his 
father’s love. It meant that at his father’s 
death its wearer was to inherit the sheep, 
the camels, and the cows, which Jacob 
owned on the wide fields he pastured. It 
marked Joseph as his heir. 

The Bible tells us that his brothers could 
not speak peaceably to him. You can fancy, 
perhaps, what kind of a life they led him, 
eleven of them, most of them older than 
himself, many of them much older. I 
picture him getting away alone, and crying 
about it very bitter tears, for he was very 
much shut up to the company of these 
wicked, crabbed, evil-hearted brothers; he 
had few little neighbours for change. 
Some of them, perhaps, did not go so far as 
the rest. One, we know, was rather favourable 





to him, his brother Reuben ; but he was of too 
weak a nature to dare the ten others. 
For the most part kind boys among unkind 
ones are cowards. They don’t like to see 
the pain their companions are inflicting, 
neither do they like to stand up boldly 
against it. Kindness in boys could often 
make cruelty ashamed if it were only brave; 
but it is not, and so their kindness comes to 
nothing. The cruel have their way, while 
the kind stand by and see it. They are 
rather sad; but what of that? Cowards 
find it easier to be sad at wrong which they 
see, than to suffer to stop it. They have not 
the holy daring of boys with ‘‘ the blessing 
from the Lord.” 

But we must get on with our story. 

. Joseph grew to be seventeen years old. 
It was long years since his mother had died 
and left him his father’s favourite, and yet 
his brothers hated him. He had had dreams 
which in his candour he told them, for there 
is no slyness or sneakiness in those who 
have ‘‘ the blessing from the Lord.’’ But 
they did not like his dreams, so they hated 
him still the more for them. His dreams 
seemed to say to them that not only was he 
his father’s favourite, but: he was the 
favourite of heaven; and surely his purity 
and bravery and goodness fitted him to do 
work for God that his brothers were not 
fitted to do. Because God had chosen him 
to be a Ruler (as they thought his dreams 
said), they set their faces against him and 
against God too. Whatever God said, they 
would not have him to reign over them. 

You have just heard the story of his 
dream. Why he dreamed such a dream he 
could not tell. Pride was not the reason we 
know, for God does not choose the proud. 
When they are exalted, it is not God that 
exalts them. Joseph had not set himself to 
climb to a high place to lord it over his 
brethren. Those eleven brothers would have 
made a wretched kingdom for him, and 
would soon have had him down from the 
throne over them. His only friend was an 
old man, his father, who had only astonish- 
ment at his dream. It was a weary and a 
bitter trial to himself, this secret from God 
whispered in the night. Nobody heeded it 
save to dislike it. 

For some reason, his brothers believed it 
to be true. They might call him names for 
it, which did not let him think that they 
thought so. They might sneer at him as an 
ass, @ dolt, a maniac, an idiot, a moon- 
stricken dreamer, and the like. When you 
hate anybody it is not difficult to call them 
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by names likely to harass and vex them, 
and make them miserable. Hatred makes 
the haters miserable, and it gives them a 
vile kind of pleasure to convey their misery 
to those they hate. 

But though they contemptuously called 
him ‘that dreamer,” they believed and 
feared that there was something in his 
dream. Perhaps because they had never 
known him to tell an untruth; and perhaps, 
too, because they felt that there was some- 
thing more noble and majestic about his ways 
than they knew to be in their own. What- 
ever the dreams meant to Joseph—and very 
likely he had no idea what they did mean— 
to his brothers they meant that he was 
going to rule over them. How and when and 
where they could not tell; but somewhere 
and at sometime a sceptre and a throne 
would come to Joseph, and he would be a 
prince over them. That was too grand a 
thing for him. And we are told at this 
thought “they envied him.” 

Nowwhatisenvy? Well, itis no part of the 
blessing from the Lord? It is rather a 
wicked gift from Satan. Envy is wanting a 
something which somebody else has; want- 
ing, not another like it, but that very some- 
body else’s, to take it from them and have it 
for self. It is the heart of a thief without the 
pluck of one. It is a small, mean, miser- 
able thing. It wants for itself what some- 
body else has. It is discontent. It is 
mortified ambition. It is vexed vanity. It 
makes food sour, sunshine dull, and soft 
beds into beds of thorns. It spoils every- 
thing; it cannot laugh; it cannot love; it 
cannot dance. There is no music to it in 
anything. There is no sweet, fresh air. 
Life is darkness to it; the world a prison. 
Envy of Joseph was all this to Joseph’s 
brothers. It made them bitter and miser- 
able. They blamed Joseph for it, and 
naturally they hated him “ yet the more.” 

And so the days of Joseph came and 
went; his brothers, sometimes near him and 
sometimes far off, travelling in the desert, 
and he at home alone. 


THIRD EVENING. 


Opening Hymn : “‘ Above the clear blue sky.” 
Lesson: Gen. xxxvii. 12—28. 
Text: ‘‘ And Joseph went after his brethren.” 


I nave told you how Joseph came to hold 
a place of honour in his father’s heart and 
of hatred in his brothers’, who took to hating 
him all the more for the meaning they saw 
in his dream. 





His brothers were shepherds. Shepherd- 
ing was just the same then as it is now in 
the same land. The ways of ‘‘the land of 
the East’ where Jacob lived seem never to 
have changed. The hills which Jacob 
knew are there still, and so are the ways of 
the shepherds who feed their flocks upon 
them, and of the wolves which crouched in 
the clumps of shrubs hungering to spring 
upon their flock. The shepherds were kind 
and very fearless, and never shrank from 
long walks and heats and steep climbs or 
battles with wolves in their struggle for a 
lamb. 

They and their flocks dwelt together— 
themselves in a tent, their sheep in the grass 
around. They looked over their sleeping 
flock in turns at night, keeping watch. 
These shepherd brothers of Joseph had 
many good qualities, but they hated their 
brother; and brothers who hate a brother 
are murderers, as Jesus tells us, at least in 
the sight of God, just as much as if he had 
fallen stone dead, struck by them with a 
club to the ground. Joseph was going 
about in full life in the sunlight, looking 
after the camels at home with his father; 
but for all that those brothers, for the hatred 
in their. hearts to him, and the sadness 
they caused him, never speaking peaceably 
to him, God counted his murderers. It is 
an awful thing to hate. 

Years passed. The shepherds came 
home, and ate and drank and laughed and 
went out into the wilderness to shepherd 
again. 

One day when they had been very long 
from home their father seems to have 
become rather anxious about them as to 
how they were, shepherding in the wilder- 
ness under many dangers. There were 
armed robbers and wild beasts there. He 
did not understand why they did not turn 
up; why no tidings of them had come. He 
would send Joseph to find them, and to 
inquire how they did, and bring him word. 

Poor Jacob seems to have been a good, 
affectionate soul, but he was not very wise. 
He had made his boy wear decorations 
above the rest of his sons, and got them all 
in a rage with the boy. He knew of the 
boy’s dreams, and was himself rather riled 
at them. ‘Shall I and thy mother and 
thy brethren come to bow down ourselves 
to thee?” he exclaimed when he heard 
of it. 

His father ordered him to go and find his 
brothers, and he went, as a dutiful son ought 
to go. But he was never to return. Many 
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years went by of days and nights before he 
ever saw his favourite child again. Little 
did anybody dream all that order to go find 
his brothers would come to mean to Joseph, 
to Jacob, and to all his sons. 

With a staff in his hand, a little food in 
his wallet, and a dutiful heart in his breast, 
Joseph left his father’s tent and went 
away, in search of his brothers, away into 
the lonely country, by a course on which 
he was never to return. 

It was a long and lonely journey. There 
was no road in the land, no hedge, no 
village, no inn, nothing to guide him by but 
the sun. He did not know where his 
brothers were. Where he had expected to 
find them, they were not to be found. Many 
a boy sent to seek brothers who hated him, 
would have thought it no wicked thing now 
to have given up looking, and gone back 
home. Butthat did not occur to him. He 
was sent to find them. All that was in him 
said, “Go on.” As he was fruitlessly 
wandering in the awful solitude a man 
met him. The man told him that he 
believed his brothers were gone to Dothan. 
As he was a good and obedient son, he did 
not go home and say he could not find 
them, but set off for Dothan. 

Can you not picture to yourself the big 
lad all the day long, moving through the 
wild grass, turning aside to some hill where 
he thought water might be to drink, sitting 
by it, and taking out some of the almost 
used up bread from his wallet, sleeping 
under a clump of trees in the hot noon, and 
watching in the gloom with his staff by his 
side, while the moon went through the sky 
in the silent night, seeking for his 
brothers. 

There are many things to admire in boys, 
looking at them in relation to their strength 
and success in life; but there cannot be 
anything more admirable than this stern 
loyalty to duty. 

You remember the story of the boy who 
*‘ stood on the burning deck”’ of a ship of 
war, just where his father had bid him stand, 
adding, ‘‘ stop there till I come back”; and 
how he stood there ; and how men pleaded 
with him and beckoned to him to come 
away, shouting to him “The ship is on 
fire!” ‘‘ The fire will get at the powder ! ”’ 
‘The magazine will blow up! ”’ “ You'll be 
killed! ”’ “Come at once; come for your 
life ! ’’—and how he would not. He simply 
said : ‘‘ My father told me to stop here till he 
came back,” and how he did stop, and all 
happened as the men on the ship had said. 
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The powder caught fire, exploded in 
thunder, blew up the ship into the air into 
a million pieces, and the boy with it, for the 
boy’s father never came back. He had been 
killed, and the boy did not know it. 

That is all very fine. But Joseph’s deed, 
trudging on duty to his father, seeking 
in a vast wilderness till he should find his 
brothers, brothers that hated him, is very 
fine too. This would be a grand world if its 
boys were all as loyal to their duty as Joseph 
was then. 

Nobody passing him would have dreamt 
that this weary, faint wanderer was the 
future ruler of Egypt. But when he was 
dressed in Egyptian purple, with Pharaoh's 
ring upon his hand, and the royal golden 
chain about his neck, and he was made to 
sit in the second chariot, and all the land 
of Egypt was made to bow the knee to him, 
never was he more noble and strong and 
grand than he was mastering his weariness 
and his fear of his brothers, a lonely 
wanderer doing his father’s will. He wasa 
sorry looking hero, with his faded farm 
dress, and unkempt hatless head, and nut- 
coloured, sweating skin. 

Yet was he a hero because he could weary 
himself and run risks, but he could not 
leave a duty undone. Never is any soul 
half so blessed and grand, nor a tithe so 
princely, as heaven count princes, as a soul 
like that. Refinement of manners and dress 
are no marks of a prince with God. They 
are self-conquest and the high grace of duty. 

And so the days and nights went by. 

‘‘ Here comes that dreamer! ’’ Such was 
the recognition his brothers gave him, when 
they were quite certain that the solitary 
figure approaching them from the distance 
was Joseph. 

His loyalty and bravery had found them 
at last. But when hearts are always hating 
they cannot see good. This persevering 
traveller was only a dreamer to them. His 
beautiful soul was as far banished from them 
as if it was not there. To us the boy stands 
among the great for his loyalty and purity 
and mercy. To them he was like vermin 
and wolves—to be got rid of. 

They had recognised him a long way off. 
They did not go to exchange salutations 
with him. They were all too ready at the 
sight of him with other thoughts. Standing 
looking at him as he advanced they deter- 
mined what they would do with him. He 
was far enough from home now. They 
would kill him. 

But what would their father say? Oh, 
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they could smear the boy's blood upon his 
coat, and take that home, and say—‘‘ We 
have found this ; some wild beast must have 
done it.”” That would do. 

But one brother could not stand that, 
and he struck upon a plan to trick them. 
“Let him down into a dry well,” he 
suggested, ‘“‘and leave him there to die; 
don’t kill him.” He knew very well what 
he would do. He would go back, when 
they had left him in it, and get him out, 
and take him home to his father. But he 
did not say so. This was Reuben. 

Well they thought that would do, and by 
the time Joseph had reached them it was 
settled so. Before he could give his father’s 
message, they seized him and stripped him, 
took him away to a dry well and dropped 
him into it and left him. 

He could die just as well that way, by the 
awful anguish of famine and thirst, as by 
stoning him dead. 

Having left their brother to starve to 
death, they turned away and sat down to 
eat. 


FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: ‘‘There is a green hill far away.” 
Lesson: Gen. xxxvii, 29—36. 
Text: ‘ And they sat down to eat.” 


Ir is not easy to tell what is a sinful 
thing. But few things in the world seem so 
sinless as a company of brothers sitting 
down in the fields on the grass to eat. Yet 
for wickedness there have been few more 
shocking scenes than that of those brothers 
of Joseph sitting around their meal on the 
grass in that desert of Dothan. 

While they sat at their meal something 
happened. A train of camels came in sight 
travelling through Dothan from the north 
down into Egypt in the south. It was a 
caravan of merchants who were carrying 
goods into markets. Suddenly it occurred 
to one of the brothers, Judah by name, to 
sell Joseph to these men. That would get 
rid of him, yet save his life. He was a 
coward, like Reuben, but he was not the cruel 
coward the rest were. It is a terrible thing, 
a horrible thing to have good in you yet to 
be frightened to stand up for it. 

It would give Joseph another fate than 
the worst of them desired, but it would get 
rid of him. That would do. 

When the merchants came up, the shep- 
herds stopped them. A price was agreed 
upon, and Joseph, stupefied and dazed at his 
brothers’ cruelty, was drawn up out of the 








pit, stripped of his coat, tied to one of the 
camels, and started for the slave market. of 
Egypt. 

When the shepherds returned to their 
father they took Joseph’s coat with them, 
smirching it on their way with the blood of 
one of the kids they killed for their food. 

This they showed to Jacob. They had 
found it, so they said, in the wilderness. 
You may imagine what poor Jacob thought; 
how bitterly he regretted having sent Joseph. 
He sobbed and mourned and wept and well- 
nigh died, 

It was wickedly, lyingly, cruelly done. 

While Jacob was mourning his dead boy, 
Joseph stood for sale in the slave market in 
Egypt, like sheep and cows and horses. 

He was the favourite son of a rich man 
and a loving man, and now a stranger 
bought him and paid for him and took him 
home to work as a servant. 

While he was a servant another wicked 
thing was done to him. A lie was told 
about him. He was asked to join in doing 
wrong and he would not. 

I have told you how Reuben was a coward 
and how Judah was a coward. They knew 
right and for their wretched limbs’ sake 
were too afraid todoit. But Joseph did the 
right. When wrong was proposed to them 
to do, his two better-hearted brothers had 
thought of getting self into trouble. 
Joseph gave no thought to that. His fear 
was to grieve God. And without a moment’s 
hesitancy he said he would not do it. 

He could not. That ‘ blessing from the 
Lord,” in his heart, was worth more to him 
than all other pleasures could be. 

Like the brave, wise boy that he was, he 
turned and rushed away from the sin. But 
he was lied against, and the liar was 
believed, and he was sent to prison. 

And to prison he went, but with conscience 
clear, and a heart at peace with God. He 
was a righteous boy and his wise judges were 
wrong. 

An Egyptian prison was a dark, damp 
place. The food in it was not likely to have 
been much better than a dog’s. Most of the 
prisoners ate it, wondering why they lived. 
Many probably died. 

But Joseph turned that dark place into 
something brighter. It was still as dark to 
the eyes as ever, but it was brighter to the 
hearts there. What was in him was 
“blessing,” blessing from the Lord—the 
Lord of truth and kindness. It is a fair 
thing, that blessing from the Lord, and 
when tlie gaoler opened that prison door and 
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thrust Joseph into the dark, gloomy place, 
he thrust that fair thing in too. 

Men you know can disguise what they 
believe, but they cannot disguise what they 
are; and Joseph was good, and kind, and 
noble, and such people, however much they 
suffer, and however unjustly they suffer; 
never complain or ask for pity. Their eyes 
may fill with tears, but not for themselves. 
Perhaps Joseph wept as often he wondered 
when he should get news of his father. He 
did not know what story his father had been 
told, how he believed his son Joseph dead, 
torn to pieces and devoured by wild beasts. 
He would at times sigh for home in the hard 
life and darkness of his prison, and think of 
his brothers; but he kept his story and his 
sorrow to himself, and took to listening to 
the troubles of others. 

We fancy Joseph, when the prison door 
closed on him, a handsome, erect, clear- 
eyed youth. What was his appearance 
before it once more opened to let him out we 
cannot tell, but probably he was pale and 
thin, and worn; but whatever else he was, 
in that horrible place, he was still brave, 
and truthful, and high-spirited. A prison 
may rob thecheeks of their colour and thelegs 
of their freedom, but it cannot rob the heart 
of its love of God and the liberty of His ways. 

The King was in trouble, and God gave 
Joseph wisdom to help the King out of his 
trouble, and the King was glad, and set 
Joseph free, and made him an officer of his 
palace. 

Joseph had been a child, a shepherd, a 
slave, a prisoner, but all the while he had 
been just the same Joseph. Now he was 
made a Prince of Egypt and ruled over 
Egypt, but he was still the same Joseph, 
and did his duties in the grand palace with 
the same brave goodness to everybody about 
him as he had done in the prison. As 
he had done the good will of God when his 
father wished him to find his brothers, 
and how they were, he now did the will of 
God in seeking the good of Egypt. 

And as he sat in his chariot he looked 
down upon merry faces of men, women, 
and children—merry because he was their 
ruler. They did not know it, but he was 
‘‘ the blessing ’’ from the Lord to them. 

And Egypt prospered. - 

FIFTH EVENING. 
Openirg Hymn: ‘Be Thou my Guardian and my Guide.” 
Lesson: Gen. xliv. 14—34, 
Text: ‘‘ The end of the Lord.” 

Grown up people often wonder what God 

is doing to let good people suffer and bad 














ones be happy. The answer to that question 
is: That Godis training a world, and the 
good of it all will be seen in the end, what 
the Bible calls ‘‘ the end of the Lord.” 

Now let us see what was the end in 
Joseph’s case: God gave him a blessing 
when a boy, and he kept it treasured in his 
heart, and stuck to it and suffered for it, and 
lived it out bravely, and always and every- 
where. 

After Joseph’s brothers had sold him for 
a slave and had gone home, years passed. 
Lambing times and harvests came and went, 
and they all prospered, for God’s sun and 
rain fall on the evil and the good. Pros- 
perity is no sign of goodness. 

At last a famine came upon the fields | 
and country of Jacob and his sons. And 
they heard that there was corn in Egypt, so 
to Egypt the sons must go to buy corn to 
keep their father, and wives, and children 
alive. One morning they got up while it was 
yet dark, and harnessed their oxen, and set off 
with their waggons and sacks to bring food 
home. 

They reached Egypt, and went to the 
master of the corn stores, a great Prince of 
Egypt, in royal dress and state, and begged 
of him to sell them corn. And, when he 
heard what land they had come from, some- 
thing whispered to him: ‘ These are your 
brothers!’? Then he inquired more, and 
found who they were. But they had no idea 
who he was. Nor did he tell them. 

They had left their youngest brother at 
home, so he ordered them to fetch him. 
And to make sure of being able to find them if 
they did not return, he kept one of them, 
Simeon, for a slave. 

The name of a slave reminded them of 
what they had done long years ago to 
Joseph; they had a glimpse of what was 
hung up in the dark in their memory, and 
they thought this trouble had come on them 
because of it. Their long-forgotten sin was 
now rankling in them a little. 

When the band of brothers reached home, 
Simeon was not there! So Jacob was dis- 
tressed. Then they told him that they 
must take Benjamin to the Prince, or 
Simeon would never return. Jacob was 
more distressed. 

Benjamin was Rachel’s son—her youngest 
son —the only child of Rachel he had 
now. With great sorrow he let Benjamin go. 

And back they went the long journey for 
Simeon and for corn. Great famine was 
still on their land, and without more corn 
they would die. 
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Once more they reached the Egyptian 
palace, and Joseph saw his own brother 
Benjamin. We have just read the story of 
their meeting. It is one of the loveliest of 
the many lovely things in the Bible. 

When Joseph saw Benjamin, whom he 
had left quite a child, now possibly wearing 
a ‘‘many-coloured ” coat like what he him- 
self had worn the last time they had been 
together, he was obliged to leave them all 
and go away alone into a room to weep. 

I fancy those brothers left standing there, 
their hearts beating, their knees shaking, 
as they wonder what the great prince is 
going todo. Is he going to make Benjamin 
his slave? If he does that, their father 
will die. 

Back again he came, that great, powerful 
prince, who was so strange, and who could 
bind and imprison them all. Then he bid 
them go home, and they were glad. But 
the day had not gone before they were 
followed and brought back — this time 
Benjamin a prisoner. 

Again they all stood before him. And 
Judah behaved grandly for his brother 
Benjamin’s sake. Then Joseph ordered the 
room to be cleared. And there stood up 
before them, a grave middle-aged man, 
with deep marks of many sufferings and 
anxieties on his face, the man they had 
spoken to a thousand times as a child. 
They looked at him; they did not know 
him. They only saw a prince of the great 
land of Egypt in his stately robes. 

But when Judah had finished his noble 
pleading for his brother Benjamin, Joseph 
could restrain himself no longer. He 
dropped his disguise and fell upon their 
necks, and with a bitter cry said: “I am 
Joseph |” 

Then they knew him. And in that one 
moment they lived a life’s agony. They were 
overwhelmed with shame. They had sinned 
against Joseph with a great sin; they had 
sinned against him with many little daily, 
nagging sins—sins of neglect and cruelty 
and selfish wickedness. ll the sins of 
seventeen now long-gone years were on them 
like wild beasts springing out from a lair. 

Joseph did not rebuke them. It was 
their own memories. Joseph did his best 
to comfort them. He took the bright view 
of it, kindly reminding them of how God 
had overruled it all to keep them all alive. 
He wept with them, and kissed them. They 
were all children again. 

And Joseph’s goodness in the case made 








the sins of all those years seem more unpar- 
donable. They were like a knife cutting 
down into the very roots of them all. It 
was a holy and a blessed sorrow that 
Joseph’s forgiveness made. 

Joseph was still the same—noble, upright, 
forgiving. The ‘blessing from the Lord” 
was still in him. He was sad for his 
brothers’ sorrow, and wept with them. 

Never while he wept his hot, stinging 
tears alone at their neglect and cruelty as 
a child at home, nor when thirsting in the 
pit, nor while he marched his long, weary 
march, a slave, tied to that merchant’s 
camel, never at any time had he so really and 
deeply borne his brothers’ sins in his own 
body as he did now that they were all back 
upon them in wretchedness and misery ; 
weeping upon their necks, and kissing them 
as his mother had kissed him in the hours 
of his sorrow for his naughtiness as a 
child. 

‘*Let us praise God,” he said; “let us 
praise God.” 

The blessing from the Lord is always 
like this. 

All pain of body, of insult, of thirst in a 
pit, of marching over hot, desert sands, is 
soon over, my dear children ; but the pain of 
wickedness is never over till it is felt, and 
we have had a good cry over it, and repented 
it, and the root of it has been painfully 
probed out of us. A wicked deed is a worm 
that never dies; it has simply to be “ taken 
away.” 

Joseph did his best to take his brothers’ 
sins away, and his brothers did their best 
to put them away. He was forgiving ; they 
were penitent. 

And that is the way all sin will go at last. 
When we see Him against whom all sin is 
sinned—Jesus—we shall all mourn because 
of Him. It will be a terrible day to the 
sinner, that end day of the Lord; His pains 
and His mercy will break all hearts. 

It is a foolish, blundering, stupid thing to 
sin. 

But when we do sin, remember it is 
against our brother. ‘‘He is not ashamed 
to call us brethren.’’ And He is a Prince 
and a Saviour. 

Like Joseph, Jesus has gone before. He 
is on the throne of heaven. We are still 
in our Dothan. But we shall see Him. 
Every eye shall see Him, and we shall all 
weep because of Him. This is the end of 
the Lord, His great day. Praise Gol, my 
children; praise God. 
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I1.—HOME NOTES. 
A NEW SETTLEMENT. 


FOLLOWING the lead of the older foundations, 

Mansfield College, Oxford, is about to estab- 
lish a settlement of its own in one of the neglected 
districts of East London. It will not encroach 
upon ground already occupied by others, but is 
going to Canning “Town, one of the almost un- 
known regions in ‘London over the Border,” 
with a crowded artisan population living alone in 
a district which has been described as ‘‘ unsur- 
passed for dreariness and isolation.” There is an 
abundance of work ready for the doing, and the 
new settlement starts with the great advantage 
that comes from the advice and the aid of those 
already on the spot. The Rev. F. W. Newland, 
who has laboured there for the last eight years, 
will use the whole force of his influence to make 
the experiment a success, and he in his turn may 
expect to win fresh strength from the new band 
of fellow-workers. It may be thought—in fact, it 
has been said—that for an institution still in the 
early stages of development, and far from the 
strength of maturity, such an enterprise is hardly 
prudent, and that the strain on its resources will 
be too great. But such criticism loses sight of 
the fact that behind Mansfield, among the Non- 
conformist churches, are great reserves of strength 
and devotion hitherto wasted, but only waiting 
to be turned into fitting channels for the service 
of man and the regeneration of society. It 
forgets also that the college at Oxford can never 
truly fulfil its mission if its students, even for a 
time, avert their eyes from the larger part of 
human fate. Like the giant in the old myth, 
they must touch earth if they are to keep or to 
renew their strength. They must not dwell 
altogether among the shadows of the past or the 
dreams of the future, oblivious of the sorrow and 
the suffering in the great world around them. 
Life’s greatest lessons are not learned in the 
study. 

BETTING AND GAMBLING. 


OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


| devouring 








Rev. J. W. Horsley, to Scripture, but the results 
of the practice taken alone are ample cause for its 
condemnation. The corrupt tree is known by its 
fruits ; and when in every town throughout the 
kingdom we see lives ruined, homes made 
desolate, and gavls crowded, all through one 
pestilence, our plain and simple 
duty is to strike swiftly, and with both hands. 
Law can do something to help. It can insist that 
the Press shall not make itself the accomplice of 
evil. All honour to journalists like Mr. Pass- 
more Edwards and the late Sir Edward Baines, 
who have willingly sacrificed popularity and 
money to keep their hands clean! It can lay an 
iron hand on those who gain a livelihood by vice, 
and grow rich by duping others. It can sweep 
our public places and thoroughfares clear of the 
gamblers who now block and besiege them. But 
the only enduring and complete reform must come 
from the quickened conscience of the nation, the 
development of a new morality, the enthusiasm 
for a new and purer ideal in personal and social 
life. 
ROMAN CATHOLICISM IN ENGLAND. 

Cardinal Manning is too shrewd and sensible to 
mistake the congratulations that have poured in 
from all sides on the occasion of his ‘Silver 
Jubilee” for anything more than a personal 
tribute. Men of all creeds and of none honour in 
him a true leader and worker in the cause of moral 
and social reform, who by influence, teaching, and 
example has striven to make his fellow-countrymen 
Christian in reality as they are in name. But we 
distinguish between the manand his Church. With 
Rome we can have no compact, no compromise ; 


| and if our detestation of the Papacy has dimi- 


uished, it is because we fear it less in its crippled 
and enfeebled state. Its spiritual despotism we 
still repudiate, its corrupt traditions we still 
abhor, as resolutely as did our forefathers. If we 
are ever menaced with the loss of our political and 
religious liberty by Rome, the old fire will flash 
out again. As the Cardinal himself truly said, 
Oliver Cromwell is not dead ; he is only sleeping. 


The two great conferences held at London and | The estimate of the Cardinal implied in the wide 


Leeds, and the widespread expressions of sym- 
pathy which they have called forth, show that 
the nation is gradually awakening to a conscious- 
ness of its danger. The passion for gambling is 
rapidly spreading through every class in the com- 
munity. It spares neither age nor sex ; it corrupts 
not only men, but women and children ; it taints 
the office, the shop, the school, and the street. 
All that it touches it defiles. Cards and horses it 
claimed for its own long ago, and now football 
and athletics seem likely to follow: it curses our 
blessings. It is not easy to say what constitutes 
the crime of gambling. Some, like Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, will appeal to ethies ; 








and sincere reverence in which his name is held 
was well expressed to ourselves the other day by 
an agnostic statesman: ‘‘Oh, Manning!” he 
exclaimed, “‘ he is the property of no church. He 
belongs to us all.” It is in his large humanity 
that his great and good influence lies. 


THE INSURANCE OF CHILDREN. 

The Debate in the House of Lords on the Bill 
for putting an end to the insurance of children 
shows very clearly in what direction public feeling 
upon this important and urgent question is 


| moving. When, on the one side, we find men like 


| 


others, like the | the Bishop of Peterborough, the Lord Chancellor, 
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and Lord Herschell, the Chancellor to be, and on 
the other a well-meaning, but uninformed, man 
like Lord Beauchamp, the issue of the struggle is 
no longer doubtful. It is a marvel that the 
present system, under which to many parents a 
child is worth more dead than alive, should have 
lasted so long. All those who know anything 
about the facts of the case, our coroners, our 
medical men, and our magistrates, agree that to 
allow children’s lives to be insured from their 
birth is merely ‘to put a premium on cruelty and 
murder,” it is an incentive and an encouragement 
to the darkest and foulest crime. In the Contem- 
porary Review for July the Editor of Tae SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE has proved, not by ‘‘the evidence of 
opinion,” but by official statistics, which cannot 
be impugned, that insurance directly dimi- 
nishes a child’s chances of life; that where 
this pernicious system is most _flourish- 
ing, there is the mortality among children 
highest, and that the infant death rate rises as 
it extends its operations into new fields. The 
indictment is full, clear, conclusive. There is 
but one way to deal with this enormity. The 
law must step in, and must make it impossible 
for a parent to derive any pecuniary benefit from 
the death of his child. Insurance may still be 
tolerated, but only on the condition that the 
money paid out goes direct to the undertaker, as 
family sick-clubs now pay to the doctor, and that 
not a penny shall pass elsewhere. It is a simple 
remedy, and one that strikes at the very root of 
the evil. 


IIl.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE AFRICAN CONVENTION, 


Our agreement with Germany for the partition 
of Africa is too large and complex a subject for us 
to attempt to discuss its details. The general 
principle of the settlement is excellent; it has 
been made in the right way, and in a proper 
spirit. Both sides have shown themselves ready 
to consider objections and to make reasonable 
concessions. As a nation, we have but little 
reason to complain of our bargain. We retain 
almost, if not quite, all the territory that we have 
actually occupied, and certainly all that we are 
likely to use. Zanzibar, which now practically 
comes into our possession, the great centre of 
East African commerce, will give us an admirable 
base for the suppression of the slave trade, and 
we can use it with advantages possessed by no 
other nation. The one blot on the treaty from 
our point of view lies undoubtedly at Lake Tan- 
ganyika. Stations have been already established 
there by British missionaries and traders, but the 
lake with the territory extending a hundred miles 
to the north passes entirely into the hands of 
Germany. We are to be allowed right of way 
between our possessions in the north and in the 





south, but we really need a more generous con- 
cession—a road of our own from the north to 
Mukamba at the head of the Lake, and steamers 
to ply between there and Pambete, where we 
strike the Stevenson road leading through British 
territory to Lake Nyassa. But however these 
details may hereafter be adjusted, it is clear that 
we have a superb opportunity. All depends on 
the use which we make of our power. If by our 
honesty, justice, and sympathy we can win and 
retain the confidence of the native population, we 
may build up in the newly-opened continent an 
empire surpassing the wildest of our dreams. 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND DISPUTE. 


Our dispute with France about the fisheries in 
Newfoundland seems to be coming to ahead. In 
the island feeling is strong and vehement. The 
danger of violence is considerable. Delegates 
have been sent over to England to demand pro- 
tection and redress. France, on the other hand, 
already excited by our agreement with Germany 
in Africa, will do little of its own accord to ease 
the strain. The case is clearly one for a new con- 
vention or for arbitration. Without a fresh basis 
we are not likely to come to terms. All the 
treaties now existing belong to ancient history 
and assume a condition of things that has ceased 
to exist. Parts of the island which were formerly 
a desert are now inhabited by a considerable 
population. The lobster fishery, which is not 
even mentioned in the former covenants, is now 
of hardly less importance than the cod fishery. 
The supply of bait raises some very serious diffi- 
culties. And, finally, the system of bounties 
adopted by France gives the French fishermen a 
very decided advantage over their competitors, 
while their government readily incurs the expense, 
not so much for commercial considerations, but 
because these fisheries supply excellent recruits 
for the navy. The question, as will be readily 
seen, is complicated, and the temptation to leave 
it unsettled and get on as best we can is un- 
doubtedly strong. But these unsettled questions 
are fatal to national peace. A tempest of feeling 
may rise at any time, and the dispute has then to 
be settled in a passion with the imminent danger 
of war. If we are wise, if we have learned the 
simplest lessons of experience, we shall endeavour 
now to get rid of a possible cause of strife. 


COUNT CAMPELLO AND HIS SLANDERERS. 


Count Campello is meeting with the fate of all 
religious reformers. Rome is repeating the tactics 
she used against Luther. Having failed to refute 
him by argument, or to crush him by force, his 
foes are endeavouring to blacken and defame his 
character. No charges are too vile to be directed 
against one who in his earlier days, before he 
broke with the Papacy, was known atthe Vatican as 
‘‘TheGood Canon.” Yetevenslander to be success- 
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ful needs some evidence to confirm it, and in Count 
Campello’scase the only witnesses forthcoming have 
been men whose previous history utterly discredits 
them. Of the seven who ventured to sign the 
schedule of charges forwarded to the Bishop of 
Salisbury, Campello’s Ordinary, three had suffered 
imprisonment for various crimes; a fourth had 
been dismissed from office for peculation, and the 
remaining three had most excellent reasons for 
the bitterest personal hostility against the man 
they sought to ruin. At the head of the con- 
spiracy indeed were a few men of better character 
and higher position, but when Canon Thornton, 
who had been deputed for the purpose by the 
Archbishop of Dublin and the English committee 
of Campello’s friends and sympathisers, came to 
investigate the accusations on the spot, the whole 
fabric collapsed and crumbled away. Meanwhile 
the Italians at Arrone, where the Count has now 
made his home, show their trust and loyalty to 
their leader by electing him to the highest posts 
of responsibility and honour. He has shown them 
for the first time the possibility of combining 
patriotism and religion. His evangelistic work 
continues to grow. The schools flourish, the 
services are crowded, and although he is at pre- 
sent labouring almost single-handed, the impres- 
sion he is making on the life and thought of the 
people of Umbria deepens month by month. 
Now is the time when all true friends should rally 
round him, and when their help would be most 
valuable. At the present moment a sum of £400 
is needed to complete the Church and School at 
Arrone before the approach of winter. If the 
work is left unfinished, the congregation will be 
‘driven back to the stable which they occupied last 
year, to the injury of the work and the discourage- 
ment of the workers. And in the immediate 
future increased subscriptions will be necessary to 
strengthen and recruit a force which is at present 
far too small. The Treasurer, R. Williams, Esq., 
an old and loyal friend of all mission work, has just 
passed away, but contributions may be sent to Miss 
Mayor, 20, Manor Place, Paddington Green, W. 


IIIl.—THE MISSION FIELD. 
A COMPLETE ACQUITTAL. 


We congratulate the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society on having at last reached the end of its 
trials and troubles. The report of the sub- 
committee appointed to examine the various 
questions raised by the now famous articles in 
the Methodist Times, is now before the world. It 
is a complete acquittal of the missionaries, not 
only as regards their character, but as to their 
manner of life as well. It exonerates them with- 
out qualification or reserve from the charges 
brought against them. They do not live in luxury, 
even as the middle classes here in England under- 
stand the word. They donot separate themselves 











from the native population among whom they 
labour. They do not treat their brethren, the 
native pastors, with indifference or disdain. The 
verdict is crushing and complete, pitiless in its 
cold precision. But the report does not stand 
alone. We have the evidence taken at the 
inquiry, and it is impossible to read it without 
pain and indignation. Whatever Dr. Lunn’s 
motives may have been, in making his case he 
has completely broken down. Under cross- 
examination, he soon showed that on the subject 
of Indian missions he had no right to sit in 
judgment, either on the score of experience, know- 
ledge, or sense. For all the mischief that has been 
done he must be held practically respon- 
sible, and the only reparation in his power is 
silence. Mr. Hugh Price Hughes stands in a 
different position. To us his only fault seems to be 
that he too readily lent an ear to a reckless and 
unqualified critic, gave him the use of a powerful 
speaking-trumpet, and stood by him with that 
personal loyalty which Mr. Hughes gives to 
everybody and to everything in which he believes, 
no matter what the consequences. Faith 
unfaithful kept him falsely true. Now that the 
issue has been joined and the verdict given, he 
owes it to his own great reputation that his 
influence should be used to undo the evil that 
has been wrought, to restore the confidence that 
has been shaken, and to kindle the enthusiasm 
that he has unhappily helped to chill. 


A DEMOCRATIC MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
The Directors of the London Missionary Society 


' have shown great wisdom in appointing a special 


committee to investigate the Society’s methods 
of work and system of administration before any 
demand for an enquiry was heard from outside. 
The committee selected were men of ability and 
power, and their report will command very general 
confidence. For the most part, the changes they 
recommend affect details, not principles. Educa- 
tional work is not to be abandoned and left to 
Catholics and Agnostics. Unmarried workers 
are to be employed in special circumstances, but 
only where celibacy will not provoke suspicion 
and distrust. Lay missionaries who have not 
passed through any college are to be accepted for 
some fields of labour, but the men who go out to 
India and China will be expected to undergo a 
training even more thorough than they do at 
present. Salaries and allowances are not to be 
reduced—they are quite low enough already ; but 
some of the expenses of organisation at home may 
wisely be curtailed. The most vital change 
proposed is one that will establish the Society on 
a more popular and democratic basis. The 
committee advise that the Board of Directors 
should be greatly enlarged, and that it should 
consist of 300 members (including ladies) repre- 
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senting all parts of the country ; that from their 
number a general committee of eighty should be 
elected annually, and that from these all the 
standing committees should be selected. If the 
recommendations are adopted, we may expect to 
see a new interest and enthusiasm awakened 
by bringing the churches into a closer connection 
with the practical work of the Society, and dis- 
tributing the responsibility for success or failure 
over a larger area. The scheme is democratic in 
the best and truest sense. 


THE CONGO MISSION PRESS. 

The Rev. J. H. Weeks, of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society, gives a most interesting account 
of the work accomplished by the mission press at 
Underhill Station on the Congo. During the 
last two years, with the aid of two native com- 
positors, he has printed off 3,860 volumes, 
containing 135,830 pages. This represents an 
enormous amount of labour, for the books are 
printed in three different languages, so as to 
reach the tribes on the Lower Congo, those about 
Stanley Pool, as well as the settlements beyond, 
and Mr. Weeks himself undertook a considerable 
part of the task of translation. Eleven different 
works in all have been published : hymns in the 
various dialects, a selection from the Psalms, the 
Gospel by Matthew (St. Mark’s Gospel was 
printed in England), a volume of Bible stories, 
and various native primers. In fact, a good 
foundation for a native literature has been laid. 
This is the only true method. A book will do 
the work of a hundred men, and if the foreign 
teachers are put to death or expelled, they leave 
behind them a voice that cannot be silenced. 
Even in persecution, as we saw in Madagascar 
and at Uganda, its power is still mighty. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
THE VERY REVEREND JOHN OAKLEY. 


The Dean of Manchester was one of those men 
whose vivid and vigorous personality stamps 
itself at once and ineffaceably upon the mind. 
Those who met him even on some solitary 
occasion would never forget his face and form, 
what he said, and how he said it. But as is not 
uncommonly the case with leaders and workers 
of his type, he has left a deeper impression upon 
individuals than upon the Church or society at 
large. He never gave himself up to one task, 
never concentrated his energies and poured them 
through one channel. He himself had come under 
many influences. At Oxford he had been swept 
along in the great stream which traced its sources 
to Pusey and to Newman. A few years after- 
wards he became an ardent disciple uf Frederick 
Denison Maurice. But he kept to the last the 
characteristics of both systems of thought. One 


inspired him as a religious teacher, the other as a 
He was truly described by his 


social reformer. 





friends as ‘‘ The poor man’s priest.” When he 
first exchanged a curacy in Piccadilly for the 
vicarage of St. Saviour’s, Hoxton, he came into 
his new parish as one from another world. But 
if distrusted at first, he soon made his way to the 
hearts of his people. They felt that they could 
trust a man who insisted that his study should be 
nearest the street. That incident is characteristic ; 
it illustrates the whole spirit of his life. Among 
the working classes of London, in the comparative 
seclusion of the Deanery at Carlisle, and again 
when he settled in busy, bustling Manchester, his 
supreme desire was to throw down all arbitrary 
and artificial barriers, shutting him off from the 
great mass of the people. His duty and his work 
lay in the street; that was what he felt; in 
politics, trade disputes, projects for moral and 
social reform ; in the thick of the great struggle 
to lift the world out of darkness and degradation. 


LORD CANARVON. 


As a scholar of varied culture, and as a noble- 
man of pure and lofty character, the Earl of 
Canarvon had many claims to respect and honour 
beyond and outside of his political career. He 
was not a great statesman. The most important 
work carried out under his guidance, the Federa- 
tion of the British Provinces in North America, 
owed its success to the arduous and patient 
labours of those who had preceded him, and his 
attempt to repeat the same experiment in South 
Africa fell very far short of his own hopes and 
desires. He discharged the duties of the Colonial 
Office during his tenure of power with scrupulous 
care and sound practical sense, though he was 
not strong enough to break with old traditions, 
nor far-sighted enough to discern that in dealing 
with our Colonies the time has come to initiate a 
new and bolder policy. One great service, how- 
ever, he rendered to the State which should 
never be forgotten. By his personal example he 
enforced the principle that no true and upright 
man can have one standard of morals for private 
and another for public life. Not once or twice 
only, he gave up power and place rather than 
be false to his own convictions. On three of the 
most vital questions that have agitated the 
nation during the last quarter of a century—the 
extension of the Franchise, our attitude towards 
Russia during her struggle with Turkey, and the 
problem of Irish administration—he felt himself 
bound to part company with his friends and 
colleagues; and though in political life men 
never forget, and rarely forgive, what they look 
upon as desertion in the hour of danger, so 
genuine, so free from vanity and personal ambi- 
tion were Lord Canarvon’s motives felt to be, that 
those who most bitterly denounced him at the 
moment were the first to seek his help when the 
cause of strife had passed away. No higher tribute 
to character could a statesman desire. 
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MAITLAND OF LAURIESTON. 
By ANNIE 8S. SWAN, 


AUTHOR OF “ ALDERSYDE,” ‘“‘ CARLOWRIE,” ‘‘ THE GATES OF EDEN,” &C, 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


‘*Sow with a generous hand, 

Pause not for toil or pain.” 
“ ] AM so glad you thought of coming to 
see Coldaire for yourselves, my friends. 
To-morrow, if itis dry, we shall walk over the 
place, then you will have an idea of the 
work your son wishes to take up—but only 

an idea,” 

They had drawn their chairs close about 
the hearth after tea, Arthur had gone 
obediently to bed, and there was no sound 
to be heard outside but the wind and the 
beating of the rain drops on the panes. 

‘Ts it so hard, ma’am ?”’ asked Laurie- 
ston bluntly, struck by the repetition of the 
last words. 

“Yes, it will be hard, very hard, and 
often most discouraging. I made up my 
mind to be quite frank with you. The 
people among whom my husband spent his 
strength are diamonds in the rough, that is, 
if they are diamonds at all, which I some- 
times doubt.” 

“This is no’ very encouraging, wife,” 
said Michael Maitland briefly. 

“It is true,” nodded Mary Gilbert. “I 
don’t know whether you know anything 
about miners; with us, at least, they are 
very rough ; and this place has been’ fright- 
fully neglected. It is a disgrace to the land. 
Until Mr. Gilbert was sent to open a station 
here there were no church ordinances for 
them except the Parish Church, which is 
left entirely to the care of a curate. The 
vicar comes on a Sunday morning about 
once in two months and preaches the 
morning sermon. He lives at Alnmouth. 
And there is nothing else for the people, no 
innocent recreation or healthful amusement, 
nothing but the public house.” 

‘Ts there a minister now iu your late 
husband’s place?’ asked Margaret Mait- 
land quickly. 

““No. The authorities did not feel them- 
selves justified in continuing it as a mission 
station. It had made so little progress. 
My husband’s work was done chiefly out of 
church, and he was making headway slowly 
but surely when he was laid aside.” 

‘‘ Tt maun be an ill place,” put in Michael 
Maitland slowly. 
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‘There are good hearts in it too, and 
among the miners good honest souls who 
preserve one’s faith in human kind. They 
labour under fearful disadvantages. It is 
not easy for them to be good or even decent 
I sometimes think. When you see their 
poor squalid homes to-morrow you will 
understand whatI mean. I havea mothers’ 
meeting; if you saw these poor depressed 
untidy women, Mrs. Maitland, your heart 
would ache for them. Early and impro- 
vident marriage is the curse of the place. 
You will see boys and girls of seventeen and 
eighteen setting up their meagre house- 
keeping, and then they have so many little 
babies; ten and twelve in a family is quite 
a common number. Then there is the 
drink.” 

Mary Gilbert paused there, and her fair 
brow was knit in troubled thought. 

‘‘Perhaps that is the worst we have to 
contend with. It so debases a nature which 
is perhaps not inherently very exalted. 
What views has your son on this question?” 

‘“‘T dinna ken. We are not teetotallers, 
ma’am; but there never was a Maitland 
the waur o’ it,” said Laurieston not without 
pride. 

‘“‘ That may be, but it is absolutely neces- 
sary to take one side or other here. David 
and I were of your mind when we came, 
but we had to join the temperance ranks for 
example’s sake. Papa used to say Coldaire 
was a mine of wealth to the drink seller as 
well as to the coal owner. You know papa 
was a surgeon here for five-and-twenty years 
before he went to the hospital in Manchester, 
so he was competent to speak. Philip and 
I were both born in this house.” 

‘Then you have only come home again ?”’ 
satd.Mrs. Maitland with a smile. 

Mary Gilbert nodded. 

“What could I do? Bournemouth had 
no attraction for me, nor Manchester, for 
we never felt at home there. Phil did not 
need me, the vagabond; he has grown a 
perfect Bohemian. Coldaire was the place 
for Arthur and me, so we came; and I 
believe I’m making my influence felt,” she 
said gleefully. ‘Would you believe it, 
some of these great rough men are actually 
afraid of me. I can talk to them! You 
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would think me a perfect virago. I heard 
of a cock fight on Friday, and I just marched 
straight to the men whom I knew were at the 
bottom of it; and didn’t I give it to them. 
If I showed the least little bit of nervousness, 
you know, I should have no chance. They 
don’t take offence at what I say, because 
they know I mean well, and that I am kind 
to the wives and children. But we want a 
man with a head to plan, and hand and 
heart to carry out strong good work. When 
I read in Phil’s letter about your son, I felt 
that it was a direct answer to prayer.” 

Margaret Maitland met her husband’s 
eye, but she could not read the expression 
in his face. But her own heart glowed at 
the thought of the wide field around them 
waiting for the toiler’s hand. After a brief 
silence Michael Maitland turned round and 
looked straight into Mary Gilbert’s face. 

“As ye may have guessed, ma’am, it was 
hardly wi’ my liking that my son has chosen 
@ life like this. I had other plans, which 
the Almighty out of His wisdom willed to 
set aside. The lad thinks himsel’ that he 
hasna lang to live. He askit me to gie him 
the portion which would have been required 
to let him finish his time in Edinburgh, 
and let him spend it here. Ye are an 
honest woman, ye hae keepit back nothing. 
I confess the need is great, and if my son 
can do a hand’s turn here, it’ll be for the 
glory o’ His Maker. I'll let him come, and 
pray day by day for a blessin’ on his work. 
I’ve said my say ; it’s the wife’s turn noo.” 

There was a smile on his lips as he turned 
to his wife. Mary Gilbert gathered from it, 
more than from the words he had spoken, 
how great was the sacrifice the father’s 
heart had made ! 

‘* My say will be short. It is only to ask 
whether you will give Michael a shelter 
under your roof. If we can arrange that 
before we go, my heart will be entirely at 
rest.” 

Mary Gilbert nodded again; that curious 
quick motion of the head, accompanied by a 
bright glance of the eye, was characteristic 
of her. 

“‘T should have proposed it had you not 
spoken. He shall have the room upstairs 
you admire so much. It was the old 
nursery where Phil and I used to play, and 
sometimes quarrel. And I shall take as 
good care of him as you possiblycould. He 
is so much younger than I, that I shall 
treat him just like Arthur’s big brother.” 

Margaret Maitland smiled as she thought 
of her tall son, her six feet Michael acting 








the part of big brother to sunny-haired 
Arthur. He would do it to perfection, and 
would feel at home under that pleasant 
roof. Care took to itself wings. Once 
more Margaret Maitland’s heart was at 
rest. 

They sat long over the cheerful fire, talk- 
ing as old friends talk, though a few hours 
ago they had been strangers to each other. 
Then after Michael Maitland had taken 
‘the books,”’ as he termed it, they parted for 
the night. 

“That’s a guid woman, Maggie, though 
she be English,” was the only remark 
Michael Maitland made before he went to 
sleep. He awoke in the grey dawn of the 
morning, and when he drew aside the blind, 
he saw that the rain had ceased, and that 
the sky was breaking overhead. The atmos- 
phere was clear and sharp, he could see far 
across the flat country, which was siill 
weirdly lit by the glow of many pit-fires. 
Beyond the one substantial street of the 
town, there stretched rows and rows of little 
brick cottages, each with a strip of ground 
enclosed by a wooden paling. There wasa 
dreary monotony in these interminable lines; 
he tried to count them, but his eye soon 
grew confused. In these melancholy dwell- 
ings abode the people Michael had chosen; 
there lay his life work, the vineyard it was 
his hope to till for the Master. He won- 
dered, as he looked, how often Michael 
might yet look from that very window, and 
with what conflicting emotions in his soul ! 
His heart was stirred within him, and he 
prayed again voicelessly that the Lord 
would bless his beloved son and give him 
souls for his hire. 

They spent the day out of doors, and 
before they returned to the house Michael 
Maitland and his wife had a tolerable idea of 
the work waiting for Michael. 

Mary Gilbert being perfectly at home in 
every house, took them to the rows, and in- 
troduced them to some of the women. Then 
she carried them to the nearest pit, and 
made the manager take them down below. 
Then they walked through the town, which 
looked even more grimy and uninviting in 
the clear light of day, and pointed out to them 
the number of taverns and pawnshops—a 
number incredible in so small a place. 

‘‘We want reading-rooms and libraries 
and recreation rooms to supplant these,”’ said 
energetic Mary Gilbert ; ‘‘and we'll get them 
too, when our new missionary comes.” 

They visited the church also, a fine grey 
old church, large enough to accommodate 
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all the people in the parish; but many of 
them had never set foot across its threshold. 
It was reserved for the respectable and the 
well dressed, and when the vicar made his 
monthly piigrimage from Alnmouth a line of 
carriages blocked the road; on other days 
the lean curate read the lessons to the 
verger and the pew-openers, and the old 
women from the Manor Almshouses. In 
such a state of.affairs the religious life of the 
place was worse than dead, and the influence 
of the church was nil, or less: it was a 
laughing stock to the sceptical and the 
ribald and a scandal to the place. 

Next day the travellers journeyed back to 
Scotland, arriving at Laurieston late in the 
afternoon. 

“Tam so glad you have come,” cried 
Agnes, meeting them at the door. ‘‘ Michael 
came in about an hour ago, and I didn’t 
know what to say tohim. Didn’t you see 
him? He is away to Nunraw to try and 
wring the secret out of Effie.” 

‘‘Howare you, dear? He will know in 
good time. Oh, father, isn’t it pleasant to 
be at home?” said Margaret Maitland as she 
sat down in her own chair at the fireside 
and looked round the room, hallowed by so 
many undying memories. 

“It can’t be half so nice for you to come 
as for me to see you,” Agnes said quickly. 
“‘Uncle Michael, if you ever lived for two 
days here, and saw that chair empty, you 
would think a great many things,” she 
added as she laid her hand on Laurieston’s 
arm. He understood her, and looked quickly 
towards his wife. Aye, what Agnes said was 
true. God forbid that that chair should ever 
be empty while he lived, such was the pas- 
sionate prayer of his heart. 

“ Aye, lassie; God grant she may lang sit 
there,” he answered aloud. “Aye, an’ 
Michael’s ower seekin’ the news frae Effie. 
She was aye a haveril. But he’s wrang, 
for she disna’ ken. It'll dae him guid to 
wait. Isa’ well?” 

“Yes, everything. Walter is away to 
Morison’s Haven to see if the ship for the 
potatoes has come in. He is quite dis- 
appointed not to have had her loaded and 
sent away before you came home.” 

‘‘ Did Michael say anything about John, 
Nannie? Has he met the students yet ?” 

‘“‘Oh, yes; he has delivered his first 
lecture. A gigantic success, Michael calls 
it,’ she answered, blushing under Laurie- 
ston’s comical gaze. 

“ John’ll no’ be ill aff for a trumpeter as 
long as Michacl lives,” he said drily. ‘ But 





ye are no’ speerin’, Nannie, what luck we’ve 
had.” 

“Good luck, I think ; at least, you seem 
happy,” she answered quickly. ‘ Let me 
take your things upstairs, Aunt Maggie. 
Why! there’s Michael. A little bird must 
have whispered to him that you have come 
home.” 

Margaret Maitland rose up as her son 
entered the room. As she looked on his 
face she was struck by its peculiar delicacy, 
and by the strange sweetness of its expres- 
sion. Something came over her, the agony 
of the mother at the certain knowledge that 
she must give him up; but she tried to smile 
as she greeted him. 

‘“‘T will go up with you, Nannie. I had 
better change my gown, anyway. Father 
will tell you where we have been, dear, and 
on what errand.” 

Michael turned enquiringly to his father. 

‘Tt was nothing connected with Nannie 
or Will, father ? No more trouble, I hope?” 

‘‘Na, lad. We've been efter your ferlie 
this time. We've been seein’ your parish.” 

Michael grew pale, though the great 
heartiness of his father’s tone entirely re- 
assured him. 

‘“‘Tt’s lyin’ waitin’ for ye, yonder—an’ 
stany ground it is,’’ continued Laurieston 
slowly. ‘‘Idinna say but what it’s work 
a@ man micht enter into wi’ a’ his heart. 
We've been twa days wi’ that fine woman, 
Mrs. Gilbert, an’ it is a’ settlet that ye are 
to bide wi’ her.” 

‘“‘ Father, you are too good! ” 

Michael spoke impulsively, and a strange 
dimness came before his eyes. His father 
looked at him steadily for a moment, as if 
weighing something in his mind. 

‘I’m thinkin’, my son, that there’s a 
heap mair in the world than I ken o’. 
This is a goodly heritage, an’ it has come to 
me without my seekin’ or my wark. I was 
puffed up wi’ pride, forgettin’ that it was 
but in the mercy o’ the Lord I was allowed 
to cumber the ground. Ye dinna ken o’ 
yer blessin’s or ye gang oot into the world. 
I’m an auld man, lad, an’ I thocht I kent 
a’thing. I ken naething ava. Yon woman 
made me feel but a bairn. She’s served the 
Lord a’ her days, an’ dune mair in a day 
than I hae dune in twenty year. It’s a 
marvel to me that the Almichty has spared 
me sae lang. When ye gang yonder, 
Michael, ye needna think shame to tak’ a 
lesson frae her. She’s learnt me a lesson, 
an’ I’m sixty-twa come the fifteenth o’ the 
month.” 
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“ Then am I to go soon?” Michael asked 
eagerly after a moment. Somehow he could 
find no words to reply to his father’s long 
speech. 

‘When ye like! When ye like! Your 
mither’s blessin’ an’ mine gang wi’ ye, an’ 
the best blessin’ o’ a’ will be on your wark, 
if it be dune for His glory.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIILI. 
**T am for myself. I measure everything 
By what it is to me.” 

Mr. Witu1am Lavrim, senior, found Weis- 
baden so much to his liking that he 
remained there all the winter. He varied 
the monotony by taking little trips to 
Homburg and Baden, finding at each place 
congenial company and amusement to 
while away the time. Mr. Laurie lived like 
a man of independent means—lacking for 
nothing—appeared to have abundant pucket- 
money, and not a care in the world. His 
last card had, to use his own expression, 
proved a trump, and he found the trade of 
professional gambler very lucrative for a 
time. 

In the spring the famous Spa began to 
pall upon him, or perhaps he discovered 
that he was winning an unenviable and un- 
profitable reputation, and so, in the month 
of April, when the season was at its height, 
he drifted southwards to Monte Carlo. And 
the first evening he smoked his cigar on 
the verandah of the Hotel de Raoul he saw 
his old friend, Sir Gilbert Culross, arrive 
by the evening train. He judiciously 
withdrew into the background until he was 
safely within the hotel, not having yet 
decided upon a course of action regarding 
him. He was not displeased to see him, 
although their acquaintance was supposed 
to be at an end. William Laurie, however, 
had neither forgotten nor forgiven the 
treatment he had received from the master 
of Kilmeny. 

He had long counted it among the old 
scores which he intended to settle some 
day. The young man was alone, which 
set William Laurie thinking. Where was 
Lady Jane? It was very seldom indeed 
she trusted her feeble-minded son so far 
away from her side. To see him alone at 
Monte Carlo of all places was a thing to 
be pondered over and marvelled at. William 
Laurie felt that it required explanation, 
and decided to wait and see. Here, if any- 
where, he might have his revenge on the 
master of Kilmeny. 

He turned into the salle-a-manger at eight 





o’clock to partake of his dainty dinner, and 
when he saw Gilbert Culross sitting apart at 
one of the little tables, he purposely walked 
round so that he might pass him. When 
the baronet’s pale blue eyes lighted on the 
handsome face of his sometime friend he 
gave a perceptible start. William Laurie, 
without the slightest symptoms of surprise, 
bowed slightly and passed on. He seated 
himself at the side of his own table 
where he could have a glimpse of the new 
comer, and it did not take his practised eye 
long to see that the young man speedily 
began to feel embarrassed and lonely in the 
midst of that gay scene. Mr. Laurie was 
trifling with his dessert, when he suddenly 
saw Sir Gilbert rise and make his way 
awkwardly across the room. 

‘‘How do you do, Laurie. Come and 
have a drink with me. It’s so confoundedly 
lonely for a fellow who knows nobody in 
a place like this.” 

Mr. Laurie took the extended hand with 
a paternal smile, which seemed to forget 
and forgive everything. 

“‘Charmed. I would have spoken, Gilbert, 
but I did not wish to intrude. A man who 
has had the worst of it doesn’t usually 
care to make the next move, and I had the 
worst of it at Kilmeny; but, perhaps, I 
deserved it.”’ 

“I was awfully mad at the time, and 
perhaps I said too much,” said Sir Gilbert 
with a slight blush. ‘Let bygones be 
bygones, and come and have a drink.”’ 

“Tell your fellow to bring the needful 
here. It’s a quiet nook this alcove. We 
can see without being seen, and there’s 
room for two.” 

In a few seconds the two were comfort- 
ably ensconced in Mr. Laurie’s favourite 
corner, as if no shadow had ever come 
between them. 

“And now,” said William Laurie, when 
he had dramatically drunk oblivion to past 
misunderstanding and luck to their future 
goodfellowship, ‘ tell me, my boy, what wind 
has blown you here, and where is my 
esteemed friend, Lady Culross; not here, I 
think, or you would not have felt the need 
of any other companionship.” 

“I don’t know; a fellow gets tired of 
being tied to a woman’s apron-string ; but 
I thought you would have known my 
mother is paying a visit to your friends— 
the Maitlands of Laurieston.”’ 

“What!” 

For once in his life William Laurie 
betrayed unmitigated surprise. 
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“Fact,” said Sir Gilbert with a nod. 
‘‘ And I’m supposed to be salmon fishing in 
Ross-shire: with Macnab. You remember 
Macnab ?” 

** Perfectly ; a long-nosed youth of irre- 
proachable family and pronounced piety, 
which I thought would condemn salmon as 
an irreligious sport. And why, my dear 
young fellow, are you not in Ross-shire with 
Macnab?” |. 

‘* Because I preferred to have a look at 
the world and enjoy myself. I’ve wanted 
to come to Monte Carlo for a long time, 
but my mother would not let me.” 

‘‘So you stole a march on her. Too 
bad! Too bad! But they’ll pray for you at 
Laurieston, and so you’ll get absolution for 
committed sin,’ said William Laurie flip- 
pantly. ‘Don’t you know you’ve come to 
the very stronghold of Satan? ” 

“T don’t care, a fellow must see life, and 
if it is a stronghold of Satan it’s the prettiest 
place I ever saw in my life, and it seems to 
be very lively too,”’ he said with an expres- 
sive glance round the saloon, which was 
thronged with handsome men and beautiful 
women in gay attire. 

‘« Oh, it’s lively enough, but you'll maybe 
get your feathers singed, Gilbert. Many a 
promising youth has left the contents of his 
pockets here.”’ 

“Oh, but I’m not going to play. I’ve 
only come to see the place and the life. 
Always heard of it as being jolly gay, you 
know ; but I can take care of myself,” said 
Sir Gilbert with a self-confidence which 
hugely amused his friend. 

‘You are going to exhibit unparalleled 
strength of mind, eh?” he said jocularly. 
‘If you don’t intend to play I’d advise you 
not to stay here. It’s in the very air. 
oe can no more resist it than you can 

Tv." 

‘‘Oh, stuff and nonsense,” retorted the 
baronet, taking another draught to fortify his 
resolution. 

‘* Well, well; forewarned is forearmed, 
they say, and I’m charmed to see you 
exhibit such firmness of character,’ said 
William Laurie airily. ‘‘ Shall we stroll 
over to the Casino just to see how it’s done ? 
It’s rather interesting to watch, even though 
you have no stake. And now, as we go, 
tell me more about your charming mother. 
How has it transpired that she is a visitor 
at Laurieston ?”’ 

‘* Oh, quite naturally ; she has been writing 
constantly to Miss Laurie, and then Mrs. 
Maitland wrote and invited her to go to 








Scotland. I believe there is an arrange- 
ment for Miss Laurie to return to Kilmeny 
with my mother, but J don’t intend to be 
there to play the host after what has 
passed.” 

‘No, my friend, it will be better not. It 
pains me to think of my daughter’s ingrati- 
tude, and it amazes me that Lady Culross 
should stoop to communicate with these 
people, who for the sake of my poor girl’s 
fortune have got her completely in their 
power.” 

“I didn’t know Miss Laurie had a 
fortune,” put in Sir Gilbert as he lit his 
cigar and handed his case to William 
Laurie. 

‘« Oh, well, it is hardly a fortune regarded 
from your standpoint,” the latter answered. 
‘“‘ A little property merely, which brings in 
a modest income; but to these grasping 
Scotch folks it is a great deal. Of course, 
they will marry her to their eldest son—a 
great, hulking fellow fit for the plough. I 
met the pair of them on the Rhine last 
summer. The second son is certainly 
preferable ; at least, he has the manners of 
a gentleman.” 

“Don’t you feel quite old now that you 
are a grandfather ?”’ 

‘“* A what!” 

‘A grandfather! Didn’t you hear your 
son has become a father ?’’ 

“What in the name of wonder do you 
mean?” asked William Laurie, stopping 
short in the middle of the promenade, 
careless of the stare he provoked in the 
lookers-on. 

‘<I is funny I should be the bearer of the 
family news. Your daughter-in-law has a 
child. The way I know, my mother’s visit 
was postponed for a week till Mrs. Maitland 
had returned to Laurieston. She was staying 
at their place for a time.” 

‘You don’t mean to say that the young 
fool has taken a wife,” cried William Laurie 
in blank amazement. 

“Why, yes; it’s an old story. I believe 
a runaway match—regular Gretna Green 
affair.” 

‘‘ But who is she ?”’ 

‘Mr. Maitland’s daughter.” 

“Gi” 

William Laurie kept silence for a moment. 

‘‘ Well, they’re dividing my heritage 
among them. I wish both parties joy. We 
won’t go in yet, Gilbert, unless you are 
particularly anxious,” he said, as they 
approached the magnificent steps at the 
Casino entrance; ‘I want to gather myself 
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together. A pretty respect my family show 
to me, you see, when all this has happened 
out of my knowledge.” 

‘« Well, but if you don’t pay any attention 
to them, nor let them know where you are 
even, how can they let you know anything?” 
queried Gilbert Culross, not without shrewd- 
ness. ‘* Where have you been all winter ?”’ 

“‘ At Weisbaden chiefly, seeking relief for 
certain rheumatic twinges which remind me 
occasionally that I am an old man,” said 
William Laurie. ‘ But a grandfather, 
faugh |” 

Extreme disgust was visible on Mr. 
Laurie’s florid face and he energetically 
tossed away the burnt end of his cigar. 

‘“* You spoke of their place. What place 
is it? The imp when I last heard of him 
was not earning his bread and butter.” 

**T can’t tell you anything about it. 
They must have a house of some kind, 
I suppose,’ said Sir Gilbert with a yawn, 
and a backward glance at the brilliant lights 
they had left behind. 

He did not find the events in William 
Laurie’s family history conspicuously inter- 
esting, and felt almost like regretting that 
he had met him. He had an idea, that in 
spite of what had passed, William Laurie 
would not relax his old espionage; and 
having been free from its thrall for a while, 
the young man had no wish to renew it. 
He was perfectly right in his conjecture. 
Having again got hold of the baronet, 
William Laurie had no intention of letting 
him go again so long as he proved useful, 
especially as he had no longer Lady Jane to 
consider and cajole. William Laurie told 
himself that Gilbert Culross would be a very 
profitable investment, and determined that 
if he played, as was certain, it should be for 
his benefit. But the tide of the adventurer’s 
fortune had turned, and was now on the 
ebb. Gilbert Culross played a great deal. 
As was to be expected, he had not the power 
which stronger men and women lacked, to 
resist the horrible fascination of the roulette 
tables, nor did he seek to resist. Fortune 
favoured him, and in a week his winnings 
were the talk of the place. William Laurie 
found a change in his protégé, and felt him- 
self quietly but effectually set aside. His 
advice, freely given, was never taken. Gilbert 
played recklessly, and when he won laughed 
in Laurie’s face. So the mad game went 
on until one fatal day, when the foolish 
young man’s luck turned, as they have it, 
and his winnings and more were swept into 
the insatiable coffers of the Casino Bank. 





There was a spark of honour, aye, and of 
sense in the wayward youth, for he stopped 
in the midst of his reverses, and having paid 
his debts, took flight from the evil place a 
trifle poorer than he entered it. He said 
nothing of his plans to William Laurie, and 
when that worthy found that beyond a 
doubt his protégé had left without a hint of 
his destination or a word of farewell, his 
rage knew no bounds. For his luck had 
deserted him at Monte Carlo, and he found 
himself at the end of the second week with- 
out the wherewithal to pay the large bills 
he had incurred at the Hotel de Raoul. He 
managed, however, to borrow the amount, 
and at the beginning of May turned his face 
home to England; and after a day or two 
in London, where he managed to gather a 
few more pounds, he took train for the 
north. 

His one hope was to forestall Gilbert, and 
be beforehand with a story for Lady Jane. 
If she were at Laurieston all would be well, 
unless he should find her also greatly 
changed. If she were gone, then he must 
appeal to his daughter’s generosity. Money 
he must have by some means immediately, 
for he was beginning to feel that his palmy 
days were over and that he was less able 
than of yore to support life on nothing a 
year. He was beginning to be known too, 
and his credit was gone. He was filled 
with a virtuous pity for himself as he re- 
viewed his past life during the journey to 
Scotland. He was fifty-seven years old, 
and for the past quarter of a century he had 
lived and lived well, without any visible 
means of subsistence. He acknowledged 
with pride that he had performed a task 
impossible to most men. His conscience, 
being dead, did not trouble him concerning 
the honesty or honour of his past life. He 
felt himself entirely justified in the errand 
he had undertaken. If his children were in 
good circumstances and earning a fair 
income they were in duty bound to support 
him. He was not sure but that the law 
demanded it; certainly the moral law did. 
By a curious perversion of judgment 
William Laurie prcvided for his children a 
code of morals and obligations he did not 
himself acknowledge in any of the relations 
of life. He grew quite pathetic in thought 
over the hardness and loneliness of his own 
lot. He told himself he would not mind 
settling down now quietly with Agnes in the 
old house of Hallcross where he had wooed 
and won his wife, and spending the re- 
mainder of his days in peace. Ways and 
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means did not greatly trouble him. A pre- 
carious existence had so long been familiar 
that it occasioned him no anxiety. 

So William Laurie fortified himself for his 
second onslaught on the peace of Michael 
Maitland’s household, and arrived at the 
familiar old town in the sweet spring dusk, 
feeling himself a righteous man seeking 
justice at the hands of his own. 


“CHAPTER XXXIX. 


‘* His presence there 
Fell like a shower of winter rain.” 

Katiz, the housemaid, was an institution 
at Laurieston. She was the daughter of 
the grieve, or farm- bailiff, and had entered 
the service of the mistress at fifteen. Having 
been trained under that careful supervision, 
she was @ thorough servant, trustworthy 
and competent in every particular. Of 
course she had her little way, like all good 
servants. Her temper was quick, and she 
had a great idea of her own importance in 
the house. Occasionally there were bicker- 
ings in the kitchen, when she asserted her 
superiority over the cook and the dairymaid. 
She had a contempt for these damsels 
because they were ‘‘ootlins,” or, in other 
words, strangers to the place, whereas Katie’s 
forbears had been about Laurieston almost 
as long as the Maitlands themselves; of 
whom Katie always spoke as the Laird’s 
folk. Michael Maitland had no ambition to 
assume the title of Laird, and was wont to 
say that he wished for nothing but to be a 
farmer, and one worthy of the name. Katie 
took a deep and abiding interest in all the 
affairs of the house, and all the domestic 
interests of the family ; but she never stooped 
to discuss them with the“ ootlins”’ aforesaid. 
She had thus won the entire confidence of 
the household, and there was very little hid 
from her. Having had a small battle with 
her comrades at tea over the naming of the 
Nunraw baby, she had carried herself off in 
dudgeon to the dining-room window with her 
sewing (the family being all out), and was there 
sitting when a knock came to the outer door. 

The stranger had not come in by the 
avenue gate, or he must have been seen by 
Katie before he reached the door. When 
she answered the knock, and saw the gentle- 
man on the step, she instantly donned her 
most aggressive air. In such a mood 
nothing on earth was to be got out of Katie 
Steel. She recognised him instantly, and 
remembering the deep trouble his last visit 
had caused, she felt inclined to show him but 
little courtesy. 





‘Mr. Maitland at home, my good girl?” 
asked William Laurie, bestowing a winning 
smile on Katie’s well-favoured face. 

‘No, he’s no’. They’re a’ oot, sir,” she 
answered, getting out the ‘‘sir’’ with great 
difficulty. She only remembered her 
manners, because she knew it would dis- 
please the mistress to know she had lacked in 
respect to any caller at the house. 

«All out! When will they be back do 
you think ?”’ 

“T dinna ken; no’ till late, likely. 
They’re at a party, sir.” 

‘A party! Where, may I ask?” 

‘‘Qwer there,” replied Katie briefly, 
pointing to the neighbouring homestead. 

‘‘Ah, what place is that? I was once 
familiar with the district ; but I have for- 
gotten much of it now.” 

“‘ That’s Nunraw, sir.” 

‘¢ Of course itis; and who tenantsit? It 
used to be an old man, I think. Barclay 
was the name.”’ 

“Yes. It’s Mr. Will that’s in it now, 
sir,” said Katie with a jerk, as if somebody 
behind were pushing the words out of her. 

‘‘Oh,I see. I comprehend; and there’s 
a party is there. Family party, eh?” 

«¢ The bairn’s to be christened the nicht, 
at half-past six, by Mr. Rankine. Will you 
come in an’ wait or they come back, or will 
ye go over ?”’ 

“T’ll go over, I think. It will be a 
pleasant stroll. Take in my portmanteau, 
my good girl; I intend to remain a few 
days,’ said Mr. Laurie; and with a bland 
smile he set his bag on the doorstep and 
turned away. 

Katie took in the bag, let it drop on the 
hall floor, and in a deep breath uttered these 
enigmatical words : 

‘Well, I never.” As she had received no 
orders concerning Mr. Laurie or his portman- 
teau, she pushed it with her foot under the 
hall table, and there let it lie. That action 
indicated the state of her mind towards the 
unexpected guest. To ordinary visitors 
nobody could be more considerate or atten- 
tive than Katie. She went back to her 
sewing, and after a time said loud out, with 
great energy : 

‘« If the young maister lets her awa’ again, 
he’s a fule.”’ 

Meanwhile William Laurie picked his way 
daintily across the pleasant field-paths te 
Nunraw. The month of May had come, as 
I said, and in its loveliest mood. Spring 
had been lavish of her bounty, and had 
flung a mantle of snow-bloom on every 
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hedge and hawthorn tree; the orchards 
were pink and white too, the whole air laden 
with their rich odours. The grass was 
emerald-green, and studded with the yellow 
buttercup and the star-eyed daisy, while the 
banks under the hedgerows had their rich 
mosaic of pink hare-bell and blue speed- 
well. All the world was glad in the first 
blush of her loveliest summer, hope and 
promise seemed ta reign beneficently every- 
where, the birds in their wild glad songs 
bade a truce to gloom or care; and yet even 
in such glad days humanity has its cross to 
bear. William Laurie was conscious of the 
pleasantness surrounding him, it gratified 
his eye to look upon the fair landscape which 
fringed the blue sea line, but no higher 
emotion stirred his heart. There was a 
curious smile on his lips as he drew ‘near 
the comfortable looking house with the white 
gables, where Will and his wife had beguu 
life. He rather enjoyed the thought of the 
consternation his appearance would cause. 
He paused for a moment at the door, and 
surveyed the trim garden, with its little 
lawn and gay flower beds, all giving evidence 
of taste and care. He could hear the merry 
sound of voices and the clatter of cups 
within—the pleasant din of the christening 
feast. He knew that he would be un- 
welcome, that he would cast a shadow over 
the happy gathering, and again he felt 
himself aggrieved. Why should he be left 
out in the cold, while his own children en- 
joyed such good cheer? With this question 
rising to his lips, he gave the knocker a sharp 
double-knock. Walter Maitland came 
instantly to the door, and his honest, 
sunbrowned face looked blank enough at 
sight of the uninvited guest. 

“Well! never seen me before, young 
man?” Mr. Laurie said good-humouredly, 
and pushing past him he hung up his hat 
and marched directly into the room, from 
which the sounds of feasting came. They 
were all gathered about the table, Effie at 
her mother’s side looking somewhat r«!c 
and thin, but with a happy light im her 
eyes, born of the hope that her baby, like 
many another blessed child, would be a 
messenger of peace and love in her home. 
In a moment, and as if a thunderbolt had 
fallen in their midst, the happy chatter 
ceased, and involuntarily they rose to their 
feet. For a moment there was not a word 
spoken, then Michael Maitland the elder 
went round to where Agnes stood, and in 
sight of all present put his arm about her 
waist. That action said as plainly as words 





could have done, that there he intended her 
to remain. : 

“* Am I a spectre like the ancient mariner, 
dealing death and destruction all around ?”’ 
asked William Laurie with outward gaiety, 
though inwardly he chafed at his reception. 
‘Is there not a cup or a plate for me at 
my son’s table, nor a word of welcome to 
his house? How do, Will? Wish you joy, 
though I don’t think you’re likely to have 
much. May I kiss my new daughter, or 
does Scots law forbid ? ”’ 

Effie visibly shrank from him, though 
she did not refuse her hand in greeting. 

It was felt to be a relief when Maitland 
himself spoke. Agnes had hidden her face 
for a moment on his shoulder, but when she 
heard his voice it seemed to give her 
strength, for she withdrew herself from his 
clasp, and, steadying herself at the table, 
looked at her father with great questioning, 
indignant eyes. Oh, how that false smile 
brought back the flood-tide of painful 
memory and made the flush of shame rise 
to her cheek! It is a fearful thing when 
the relationship between parent and child is 
thus poisoned on either side. It has no 
compensation this side of the grave, for it 
is nature’s inexorable law that, however that 
sacred tie be desecrated, it yet remains a 
thing which cannot be rooted out of the 
heart, any more than it can be severed by 
the law. God help the parent whose 
fatherhood or motherhood brings nothing 
but the agony of shame. God help the 
child for whom the name father or mother 
is synonymous with sorrow and fear. Life 
holds no more searching grief than that for 
any human heart. 

‘“Ye hae earned your ain welcome, 
William Laurie,” said Michael Maitland 
firmly. ‘‘ Before we go any further it’ll be 
better to come to an understanding. What 
are ye here for? The bairns are men and 
women noo, an’ there is nae need to send 
them awa afore we discuss family matters.” 

‘«‘ You are very fond of holding a court of 
inquiry, Maitland,” said William Laurie 
lightly. ‘‘ But this is not the time nor the 
place, even if I admitted your right so to 
question me. However, I will satisfy you. 
I have come only to see my children this 
time, not to rob you of them. I heard of 
this happy alliance,’ he added, with a 
gallant bow to Effie, ‘‘a little late in the 
day. But directly I heard of it I hurried 
home to pay my respects. I congratulate 
you, Will; you have a charming wife, and, 
of course, the heir is a nonpareil. Now, may 
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I presume to ask for a slight refreshment ? 
The baptismal feast looks inviting to a 
traveller who lunched but meagrely at 
Preston seven hours ago.”’ 

During all this speech, and indeed since 
he had entered the room, he had taken not 
the slightest notice of Agnes. She was 
under the ban of his deep displeasure, and 
he intended her to feel it. It made no 
impression upon her. Where there is no 
respect or esteem a reproof cannot be felt. 
But she did feel her heart bursting with its 
old weight of wounded pride and bitter 
indignation. Her own nature, sensitive to 
a fault, weighed down by the burden of her 
own and her brother’s obligations to Mait- 
land of Laurieston, revolted against the 
cold, calm, selfishness of the man she called 
father. When she turned about and quickly 
left the room nobody followed her. Indeed, 
it was a relief to all when she went. 
Margaret Maitland knew how utterly antago- 
nistic were the natures of father and 
daughter, and rejoiced that their wills had 
not clashed there and then. She felt glad 
of time to think and plan. Another crisis 
had come. She wondered how William 
Laurie was to be dealt with this time, and 
what was the object of his visit. She had 
an idea, too, brought suddenly home to her, 
that the action would probably be taken out 
of their hands. In whatsoever concerned 
Agnes now, John had the first voice. He 
was not present with them that night, which 
was not to be regretted. A passage at arms 
between hot-headed John and William 
Laurie was not likely to further the ends of 
peace. Effie, roused to a sense of her 
housewifely responsibility, at length did the 
best to be courteous and hospitable to her 
husband’sfather. He partook of a hearty meal, 
talking blandly all the while, which was well, 
or the silence must have been felt. When the 
meal was over Effie, with her mother went 
upstairs to the nursery; peace-loving Wat 
retired to smoke a pipe out of doors, and in 
the dining-room remained William Laurie 
and his son, alone with Maitland of 
Laurieston. 

** How did it come about that I find you 
so comfortably settled, Will?” asked William 
Laurie in his cool way. ‘ You seem to have 
fallen on your feet.” 

Will had sense enough to hold his peace 
for very shame. 

“7’l tell ye without mincing matters, if 
ye want to ken,” put in Laurieston abruptly. 
“He stole away my daughter, though I 
admit she went willingly enough, and what 





could I dae but gie them a rooftree abune 
their heids, for her sake an’ her mother’s ? 
Although the lad there is a married man, 
an’ the heid o’ a hoose, he has a way to 
make, and kens brawly that I'll never be 
satisfied or he sits an independent man in 
Nunraw. It’s no the money, William 
Laurie, as ye ken brawly, but I hope for 
his ain sake an’ for Effie’s that he’ll be man 
enough to feel his ain obligations.” 

‘* Upon my word, you have him fast in the 
toils,” said William Laurie with a slight 
sneer. ‘ After a man is inveigled into an 
imprudent marriage, it is only natural to 
expect the lady’s people to do something for 
him ; why—” 

He paused abruptly, arrested indeed by 
the terrific anger in the face of Michael 
Maitland. For the first and only time in 
his life an oath passed the lips of Maitland 
of Laurieston. The man before him, with 
his false smiling face and suave manner, 
roused in him the deepest, darkest passions 
of his nature. 

‘‘If ye utter another word in that strain, 
William Laurie,’’ said Michael Maitland, 
raising his voice, “ I'll fell ye to the ground.” 

Will Laurie the younger, like a beaten 
hound, turned and slunk out of the room. 
Then, because only for Effie’s sake he had 
spared her husband, Maitland turned upon 
the father and smote him with the two- 
edged sword of a tongue which righteous 
anger sharpened. 

There is something fearful and awe- 
inspiring in the great anger of a strong 
nature righteously aroused, and it made the 
polished scoundrel! quail. 

“Come, come,”’ he said jocularly; ‘‘ don’t 
swallow me, Maitland; of course, it was only 
my little joke. Don’t you think I’m sensible 
of your generous kindness to my motherless 
children? Don’t be so hard on me, old 
friend. I’m going down the hill like 
yourself, and it is but natural that I should 
have a craving after the old familiar faces. 
Iam not in good health, and fortune has 
rather frowned upon me of late. Who is to 
show me a kindness if not my own flesh and 
blood ?”” 

This affected humility and sentimentality 
were as offensive as his former bravado, and 
sickened Michael Maitland beyond endurance. 

‘I can speak nae mair to ye this nicht, 
William Laurie,” he said briefly. ‘‘ There are 
things a man canna stand. I canna stand 
you.” 

With which plain statement he turned 
upon his heel and went away home. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

‘* A broken bond—a fine indifference 

That starved and killed the love which forged it.” 

Wiutuum Laurie remained that night at 
Nunraw. In the course of next day, hear- 
ing nothing from Laurieston, he sauntered 
leisurely across the fields. Agnes, whose 
eyes had turned very often toward Nunraw 
during the day, saw him come, and went 
out to meet him. Margaret Maitland had 
pitied her all day, though she had not 
dared to speak about the subject which was 
in all their minds. It was too delicate, 
one of those painful family matters we 
never discuss except under extreme com- 
pulsion. Little did Mrs. Maitland know 
what was to be the result of that long 
day’s thought to Agnes. Father and 
daughter met by a curious coincidence 
almost at the spot where Michael and Agnes 
had had their memorable talk nearly six 
months before. What had been then spoken 
of as a mere and distant possibility had 
now become an accomplished fact, and 
Michael was in the fourth month of his 
missionary labours at Coldaire. She thought 
of that evening, even when her mind was 
full of other things, as she advanced to meet 
her father. 

They met without kiss or any greeting. 
Agnes was too conscientious to simulate 
an affection she did not feel. William 
Laurie was simply indifferent. 

“Ah, good evening, ma belle,” he said 
with that airy gallantry always characteristic 
of him, and which had been intensified 
by his residence abroad; ‘“‘I am very glad 
you had the good sense to come out. I want 
to talk with you, on purely business matters.” 

“Well,” said Agnes quietly; ‘“ what 
have you to say to me, papa?” 

He looked at her critically. She was very 
handsome ; he admired her pale, proud face, 
her tall, slim, graceful carriage. He said to 
himself inwardly that she might have done 
wonders with such a face and figure, had 
she not lacked ambition. But he wisely 
made no comment of this kind. His past 
endeavours to convince her of the market 
value of such charms as hers had not been 
crowned by success. 

“‘T wish you to look at me, Agnes, and 
tell me what you think of me—of my 
appearance, I mean,” he began. ‘I am out 
of health. Do you think I look well?” 

** You are thinner, and do not look so 
well as you did,”’ she answered slowly. 

‘*T am not well, and I am in difficulties, 
my dear. You did not anticipate all the 





consequences of your conduct at Kilmeny,” 
he said. ‘I have been living on my wits 
abroad, but when a man is out of health, 
as I am, his wits are apt to become a 
little blunt. I am forced to admit that I 
am not the man I was. I have not 
troubled you much, my dear, and I will 
be quite honest with younow. I have come 
to see whether you can oblige me with a 
little money.” 

‘‘T have not very much money, papa, 
but what I have I will gladly give you,” 
she answered at once. Pity for him was 
quick to spring in her breast. It was 
impossible for Agnes to resist any appeal 
to her generosity or kindness of heart. It 
was @ pitiful thing too that a father should 
require to make such an appeal to his own 
child. 

“Is the place let just now?” he asked 
as he threw himself on the grassy -bank. 
She understood him at once. 

“Yes, papa, it has been let since 
November. The rent is due on the twenty- 
third of this month, that is next Tuesday.” 

“ Ah, what is the amount?” 

‘Fifty pounds. Mr. Maitland let it to 
an old friend of his own who had returned 
from India. He took it, furniture and all, 
on a lease.” 

‘“« At a hundred a year?” 

‘«‘ Yes, it is a good rent, for the house is 
old and has no modern conveniences, but 
Mr. Fordyce seems to like it as it is.”’ 

‘«« And what does our friend yonder,” said 
William Laurie, nodding towards Laurieston, 
‘‘ take for his commission? A good round 
sum, I’ll be bound.” 

Tears of indignation sprang to the eyes 
of Agnes, and it was a moment before she 
could speak. 

‘‘ Papa, how can you be so unjust? If 
Mr. Maitland were to take it all, it would 
not pay a tithe of what we owe to him.” 

** My dear, you hold perverted ideas on 
this subject,” said William Laurie serenely. 
‘‘ Our friend Maitland, like the canny Scot 
he is, knows how many bawbees make a 
shilling. He has had seven or eight years’ 
work out of you for nothing. Don’t con- 
tradict me, I know what you do in the house.” 

‘«« But think of Willie, papa!” cried Agnes 
rebelliously. ‘‘ How shamefully he repaid 
them for their goodness. It was a positive 
crime for him to steal Effie away.” 

«« He could not steal her, my love, unless 
she was willing to go,’ put in her father 
drily. ‘The time has gone for a young 
woman to be carried off against her will. Be 
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just, my dear, be just on one side as well as 
the other.” 

“Well, granting Effie went willingly, 
papa. Will hadnothing. The chairs they 
sit on, the very food they eat belongs to Mr. 
Maitland. I implored him to consider 
Hallcross as his, as part payment of what 
we owe. I offered to make it over to him, 
but he would not listen to me. There is 
not on this earth a more generous and noble- 
minded man than Mr. Maitland.” 

‘‘ Forgive me for reminding you that you 
had no right to make any such offer without 
first consulting me.” 

“‘T had every right. I am of age, and 
the property is absolutely mine,’’ was the 
quiet answer. ‘ Besides, you have for- 
gotten that it was through the Maitlands 
even that came to me. Miss Glover was 
Mrs. Maitland’s aunt.”’ 

“ Don’t trouble to instruct me in any 
family history on this point, Agnes; it is 
all familiar to me,’ retorted her father 
carelessly. ‘Let me tell you how I look 
upon this matter. We will leave you out of 
the question ; it is proved that you have given 
value for your maintenance at Laurieston. 
As to Will, I suppose if they had left him 
alone he would have provided a home for 
his wife. That establishment over there is 
merely a monument to the Maitland family 
pride, for which they are entitled to pay. 
The question I wish to discuss with you is 
the vexed question of your duty to me. 
Have you not regretted your conduct at 
Kilmeny ?” 

Agnes reddened and then grew pale. The 
proud straightening of her figure, her abso- 
lute silence were her sole answer. He saw 
that it would not be wise to pursue that 
theme very far. 

“JT think it was utter folly; but I will 
pass it over, though in throwing away your 
own prospects in life you blighted mine. 
You have had Lady Jane here, I am told. 
When did she leave ?”’ 

‘“Only on Monday,” Agnes answered 
briefly. 

‘* You have got the right side of her evi- 
dently, when you persuaded her to stoop to 
visit here,” said William Laurie. ‘Do you 
intend to follow up your advantage? There 
are other eligible parties in the world beside 
Sir Gilbert. Through Lady Jane you 
might make an excellent match.” 

Agnes’s lip curled. 

“T am not for sale,” she said curtly, a 
speech which made her father laugh. 

“ Well, well, we will not fall out about 








that. I havea proposal to make to you. I 
am tired of this wandering Bohemian life. 
What would you say to sell Hallcross and 
let. us two live quietly on the proceeds? It 
should be worth two thousand at least. 
That properly invested would bring in a 
modest little income, on which we might 
enjoy life in a quiet way.” 

Agnes stood for a moment in silence 
looking at her father, picturing to herself 
what such a life would be. 

“T—I will think about it, papa,” she 
said almost in a whisper. Again the old 
question of duty was before her, though 
this time with a less imperative voice. 

“How soon can you let me know, 
because I don’t particularly enjoy living 
here? The atmosphere is too rarified for 
me. Will, poor boy, is tied hand and foot, or 
he would be good for some amusement.” 

“T will let you know to-morrow, papa, 
without fail. I will think it over seriously— 
and, and prayerfully.” 

“But you won’t ask advice from the 
Maitlands, or it’s all up with me, and you 
may say no at once.” 

“TI will not, papa. This is a matter I 
must and will decide for myself. It involves 
a great sacrifice, but I shall try to do my 
duty,’ she answered quietly, and her voice 
had a weary ring in it, asif the very thought 
of the struggle tired her. William Laurie 
picked himself up from the bank and 
shook the fallen hawthorn bloom from his 
coat. 

“Tt was a fearful mistake I made in 
allowing your mother to send you here. 
Had I kept you with me I flatter myself 
you would have been occupying a very 
different position to-day. It is not too late, 
perhaps, to retrieve that error if you would 
only be guided.” 

‘“‘T will think it over, papa, and try to do 
right, but— ” 

‘“« But what ?”’ 

‘“‘T cannot go against my better judgment, 
even in a matter of this kind. I have tried 
the experiment. I went to you before in all 
good faith, and God knows that if ever 
woman tried to do her duty in any sphere of 
life I tried to do mine. The experiment 
was not successful, papa. We have nothing 
in common. I fear we could not be happy 
together.” 

‘‘ That is because you are so confoundedly 
Puritanical in your ideas. The human 
mind, especially the female mind, should be 
capable of expansion and direction. For 
one so young you are, to say the least of it, 
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very obstinate, and for a woman your judg- 
ments are too pronounced.” 

«Only on matters of conscience, I trust,” 
said Agnes quietly. 

** Oh, well, if conscience is your God, so 
be it. It is curious how elastic this fine 
conscience of yours can be when inclination 
points a different way. Take this hint into 
consideration while you are trying to make 
up your mind. Are you. going then? No, 
I am not coming in. It was you I wished 
tosee. Our good Maitland politely informed 
me last night he couldn’t stand me. I can 
return the compliment with interest. Good 
evening.” 

“Good evening, papa. I shall come over 
to Nunraw in the morning and see you. I 
trust God will aid me in my decision. 
There is nothing in the world I want so 
much as to do right. I will try not to be 
selfish. I do admit that I feel more at 
home here than I do with you ; but perhaps 
after a time I might understand you better.” 

He saw that she was unhappy. It was 
impossible not to look at her grave face and 
troubled eyes without knowing that the 
thing weighed on her heart. As William 
Laurie strolled back the way he had come 
he felt uncomfortable. Those eyes haunted 
him. A long life of absolute selfishness, a 
life in which every thought and aim and act 
had had self in view had made his heart 
hard as the nether millstone. He was not 
by nature endowed with a great capacity for 
affection, and his way of life had diminished 
that small store. Do you think the picture 
unnatural? Which of us does not know a 
William Laurie, though in some instances 
he may hide his selfishness under a thin 
disguise ? whereas the William Laurie of 
this history possessed the virtue of an out- 
spoken candour, if in his case it could be 
called a virtue. 

It was Friday night, and there being no 
lectures at the University on Saturday, it 
was customary for John to come out to 
Laurieston, though sometimes it was late in 
the evening. He liked to finish up his work 
in town, and enjoy his Saturday freely at 
home. Between nine and ten o’clock that 
night he came whistling up the avenue. 
But before he had reached the dining-room 
window, Agnes came up the garden path to 
meet him. They were a curious pair of 
lovers. Agnes still exercised over him that 
strange awe which made him fear to follow 
all the impulses of his heart. She per- 
mitted his caresses but rarely, and yet he 
never doubted that she loved him. She 





was not a demonstrative woman, yet there 
were times when she revealed to John some- 
thing of her heart. But he did not dream 
even yet how much he was to her, nor how 
her whole nature turned to him, how she 
clung to him with all the might ofa great love. 

She came over to him swiftly, her wrap 
falling from her head as she stretched out 
her hands to him. There was an appeal 
in that gesture which he did not under- 
stand, though he saw that something had 
agitated her deeply. 

“John! John! I am so thankful you 
have come! Keep me close to your side. 
I want to feel that here I can be safe.”’ 

John let his books fall on the gravelled 
path and put both his arms round her, and 
bent his face, dark with his passionate joy, 
until it touched hers. She had never so 
given herself to him; for the moment he 
did not care to ask what had moved her. 

** My darling! my darling!’ he repeated 
again and again as his strong arms held her 
close, and he felt his whole being thrill 
when her white hands met round his neck 
and her eyes looked straight into his. They 
were standing in the dark shadow of the 
trees, and there was no one to witness their 
meeting. 

“T have been watching for you, John, 
and my heart sank when I feared it was too 
late. Iam so thankful you have come. Do 
you love me as much asever? Am I dearer 
to you than any other on earth?” 

It was so unusual for her to ask such 
questions, or to make any allusion to their 
love, that he felt almost bewildered for a 
moment. But only for a moment. Then 
he gave her such assurances as are beyond 
price to the heart of the woman who loves. 

‘‘T am going to ask you to make a great 
sacrifice, John, one which you will only be 
able to make if you love me very much,” 
she said, and her voice with its tender 
wavering cadence was almost lost on his 
breast. Yet he caught her words. ‘ You 
are quite sure you will not misunderstand 
nor think less of me for what I am going to 
do—but I will not so doubt your love. My 
father is here, and he wishes me to go to 
him again. I have thoughtitover. Ihave 
tortured myself about it, and I cannot see 
my way. I—I—so shrink from the life I 
saw before. I cannot think it would be 
right to go. I did no good before, but evil 
I think. I am tired of thinking out things 
for myself, John. Will you take me just as 
I am, and let me have you always to rest 
upon ?”’ 
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“My Agnes, I—I—do not understand 
you, I fear,” said John hoarsely, for he 
dared not believe the thought dawning upon 
him. 

“IT could be content with little, John. 
Anything would be riches with you,” she 
said, looking at him straight, with eyes 
which did not falter. ‘ I will be your wife, 
if you will take me—now,” 

So Agnes Laurie chose her lot in life; 
and throwing aside for a moment the veil of 
her womanly reserve, showed John Maitland 
her heart. If ever man loved and honoured 
—nay, worshipped—woman, John did then, 
and with his arms about her, his honest 
eyes, dim with his great happiness, looking 
into hers, took upon himself a solemn vow 
for the future. 

If human love alone could suffice for 
the need of the human soul, then John 
Maitland’s wife would be blessed indeed. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


* There took my station and degrees, 
So grew my own small life complete.” 

Next morning John Maitland walked over 
to Nunraw. William Laurie the elder was 
sitting with his feet on the fender, enjoying 
a cigar and the morning paper. He had 
made himself eminently at home in his 
son’s house ; in fact, his calm assumption of 
his right to make use of all it contained 
somewhat disconcerted Effie. For the first 
time her pretty dining-room reeked of cigar 
smoke, and when she went up to air the 
chamber her father-in-law had occupied all 
night, she was glad to throw the windows 
open ina hurry, as it had evidently been 
used for a smoking-room as well as a sleep- 
ing apartment. It was about ten o’clock 
when John came. Will was inthe fields, Effie 
busy about her household affairs, so he made 
his way into the house, and found Mr. 
Laurie comfortably lounging in the easy 
chair at the dining-room fire. The May 
mornings were chilly yet, though John in 
his splendid health wondered to see the 
man stooping over the fire, when the sun 
lay like a golden flood out of doors. 

“‘ Good-morning, sir,” he said courteously, 
as he stepped into the room. 

Mr. Laurie looked round lazily, touched 
his smoking cap with his finger tip, and 
answered blandly, ‘‘ Good-morning.”’ 

“T am fortunate in finding you alone, 
Mr. Laurie,’”’ said straightforward John, 
going to the point at once, as was his wont ; 
‘‘as I wish the privilege of a few words with 
you.” 














William Laurie scented business in the 
calm tones of the young man’s voice, and 
pushing back his chair looked at him en- 
quiringly. It could hardly be, he told him- 
self, that his daughter should have dared to 
send this insolently complacent youth to 
take her place in the interview she had 
promised. 

“TI am at yourservice, my young friend,” 
he said still suavely. It had been his policy 
all his life to present a smooth front until he 
was sure of his ground. ‘ Have a cigar. 
They are good ones, I promise you; no 
Brummagem stuff for me.” 

**No, thank you; I don’t smoke in the 
house,” said John quietly. ‘I have come 
this morning, sir, with your daughter’s 
knowledge and at her request, to tell you 
that she has considered the question you 
discussed yesterday, and that her decision 
remains unaltered.” 

«What decision? I was not aware that 
she had come to any.” 

‘Miss Laurie has promised to be my wife, 
sir, and we are to be married in the 
summer.” 

‘* Indeed |” 

William Laurie spoke quite quietly, but 
his nostrils dilated curiously, and his mouth 
drooped at the corners of the lips. 

‘*« And when, may I ask, was this charm- 
ing arrangement come to?” 

‘‘Miss Laurie has been my promised 
wife for nearly a year, sir,’’ answered John. 
“Tt was only last night when she had to 
choose between two paths that she gave her 
consent to an early marriage.” 

Poor John, to whom the thought was yet 
so new and bewildering, had _ scarcely 
schooled himself to absolute control. 

‘* Of two evils then she has chosen the 
least, in her own estimation,’’ said William 
Laurie contemptuously. ‘‘And what if I 
withhold my consent, if I absolutely forbid 
the marriage ?”’ 

John was silent for a moment; not that 
this empty threat disconcerted him in the 
smallest degree, only he sought for words 
which would be least offensive to the man 
before him. He had promised Agnes to be 
courteous and kind. 

‘‘ We shall be very sorry, Mr. Laurie, if 
you withhold your consent,” he replied ; 
‘‘ but it will make no difference.” 

‘‘Does your religion not teach the doc- 
trine of filial duty ? I do not pretend to be 
au fait with Bible reading, but I surely 
remember a passage which reads something 
like this: ‘Children, obey your parents.’ ” 
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“There is; but after a certain point 
obedience ceases to be obligatory,’ John 
replied steadily. ‘‘ Your daughter, sir, may 
be supposed to have some right of choice. 
She is not under age, and is very capable of 
judging between right and wrong.” 

‘“‘ You are the right and lam the wrong— 
very prettily put,” said William Laurie 
with keen sarcasm. ‘1 suppose you are 
desperately afraid the little property which 
my daughter is unfortunate enough to 
possess should slip through your fingers.”’ 

John coloured and bit his lip; these 
words were hard to bear, and he put yet a 
tighter curb on himself. 

“T am here this morning, sir, at your 
daughter’s request, as I said, to acquaint 
you with our plans; and I have also a 
proposal to make to you. Although I am 
not a rich man, I can afford to keep my wife 
in comfort ; some day I hope to be able to 
give her a position to which she is entitled. 
My income from professional sources is fair, 
and likely, nay, certain to increase ; then I 
have the legacy I received from Miss Glover 
—two thousand pounds, which I propose 
to settle absolutely on my wife. She has 
asked me to say to you that she wishes you 
to draw the rent of Hallcross ; although she 
cannot make up her mind to sell it at 
present.” 

William Laurie’s temper rose and he 
shot a dark angry glance at John Maitland’s 
face. 

‘* Youcan tell my daughter, with my compli- 
ments, that in sending you with any such 
message tome, I consider that she has grossly 
insulted me. I decline to have any further 
conversation with you, or to recognise that 
you have any right whatsoever to meddle 
with what concerns her or me. I wish you 
good-morning.”’ 

A slight smile touched John’s grave lips. 
The assumption of injured paternal 
innocence in such a man could be nothing 
but amusing. In a moment, however, he 
was perfectly grave again, and spoke with 
courtesy and a touch of beautiful kindliness, 
which was lost on his listener. 

‘“‘I wish to say, Mr. Laurie, that while I 
feel that I am in a sense, nay, in every way, 
unworthy of Agnes, my love for her is such 
that I believe I can make her happy. That 
happiness, sir, will be the chief aim of my 
life. It will grieve and sadden her if you do 
not wish us well. May I assure you that it 
shall be my desire to carry out every wish of 
hers which concerns you.’ 

Mr. Laurie here forgot his manners 





entirely, and, pointing towards the door, 
uttered these two words : ‘* Get out!” 

That night there was another strange 
scene enacted in the house of Laurieston, a 
scene which justified Katie Steel’s conviction 
that the uninvited guest brought nothing but 
trouble in his train. After having pondered 
the substance of John Maitland’s message 
all day, and not being mollified by reflec- 
tion, William Laurie betook himself to 
Laurieston in the afternoon, arriving just at 
the tea hour, when all were assembled. For 
an hour the storm raged in the pleasant 
family room ; and the ‘ill man,” as Katie 
called him, revealed himself, and poured the 
vials of his wrath upon the assembled 
family. There is no anger more noisy and 
obtrusive than the anger which has no 
ground or justification, but we are told that 
‘‘ the curse causeless shall not come.” 

Maitland of lLaurieston, exasperated 
beyond endurance, at last took the intruder 
by the shoulders, and with one swing of his 
great arm put him out of the door. And 
from that night William Laurie was seen at 
Laurieston no more. 

In the gloaming John took Agnes up by 
the riverside. She was pale and worn with 
the strife of the day, and her heart was sore 
within her. Although conscience had no 
sting there was a natural feeling of remorse 
and grief, 

‘*T have chosen my path, John,” she 
said as she clung to his arm with a visible 
dependence upon him which roused the 
deepest and most chivalrous tenderness of 
his great heart; ‘ I have no fear but that I 
shall be happy in the life we will share 
together, but this will always be a shadow 
on my heart.” 

‘“‘ Dearest, I hope not. Everything has 
been done. I try to be gentle with him for 
your sake, my Agnes ; but I fear there is no 
hope that he will ever be roused to a sense 
of what he ought to be.” 

A slight shiver passed over her, and ue 
saw her eyes fill. 

“‘T hope not. I cannot believe that any 
human soul will be allowed so to drift to the 
darkness. May I tell you it was not so 
much the shrinking from the life he leads 
which helped me to decide, but the fear for 
my own soul. John, those weeks I was in 
London, I cannot tell you what they were. 
I seemed to drift away from everything. I 
lost trust in myself, and felt my nature 
being changed and hardened. I do not 
think I could face such an ordeal again.” 

“I trust, my darling, you will never need 
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to face it,’ he answered huskily, and yet 
with a curious hesitation ; for of a sudden, 
the thought came to him, that perhaps she 
was about to face a graver ordeal. Where love 
and principle are in conflict it is the 
Gethsemane of the soul. 

“Tt is a fearful thing, one which I cannot 
understand, how a tie so close as that which 
binds father and daughter together should 
be nothing but a source of pain. Do you 
think, John, that it can be right for me to 
choose what is pleasant and easy? It might 
be my duty to go to my father even yet.”’ 

He saw that the idea of duty wilfully 
passed by was a torture to her even yet. 

‘““My darling, perhaps I am not a fit 
judge ; I am so immeasurably the gainer by 
your decision. Your father sent you away 
before, washed his hands of you for all time 
coming, as. you told me. I cannot see that 
you are bound to consider him first now. 
If, if you had nothing, Agnes, I believe we 
should never have seen his face at this 
time.”’ 

‘‘T have tried. to salve my conscience 
by the gift of the place which I know he 
will take by-and-bye,” said Agnes with a 
faint, sad, smile, for she too had been able 
to gauge the depth of her father’s motive; 
“but Ido not feel quite at rest. I have 
been reading ‘ Romola’ again, John. Do 
you remember how you and Michael and I 
enjoyed it together last Easter? Do you 
remember Savonarola’s advice to poor 
Romola— ‘Every bond in life is a debt ; duty 
lies in the fulfilment.’ I cannot forget 
those words.” 

‘“‘ That was entirely different, Agnes; Tito 
was her husband,’’ said John quickly. 

‘* T suppose it is different,’”” Agnes answered 
almost absently, as if she were weighing the 
thing in her mind; then suddenly she looked 
up at him with one of those strange, swift, 
earnest glances which seemed to reveal all 
her heart. 

*‘ Are you not afraid, John, that I may 
fail in my duty to you? I think I am weak 
just here. My leanings are towards all that 
is easy and pleasant.”’ 

‘“‘ Does that imply that I am likely to be 
@ cross to you?” asked John lightly, 
although he was deeply moved. 

“You! You are my tower of strength,” 
she made answer, and laid her fair face 
contentedly against his shoulder, loving to 
be near him to show him how utterly she 
had given herself to him. ‘ And because I 
am so weak and wavering in many things, 
where you are so brave and strong, I want 





you to be very firm with me always, so as 
to keep me from drifting into the path of 
pleasant ease.”’ 

** Agnes!” John stood stillin the narrow . 
way and looked straight into her face, while 
his own grew deadly pale. ‘‘ You torture 
me. I have not been honest with you. Let 
me be so now. Do you know how far I 
have drifted from the right way? Do you 
know that in the midst of all my seeking 
after what is good and true I have missed 
my footing, and lost hold of the anchor of 
the soul. Ido not say I do not believe in 
your God, Agnes, only I cannot be certain 
of anything. I cannot profess a belief which 
I have not proved. I know I have been a 
coward, and if even now you send me from 
you, it will but be what I deserve.” 

‘*‘T have known for some time that you 
have been doubting, John,’ she answered 
quietly; and there was no shrinking from 
him, as he had feared, no visible horror on 
her face. Nay, its sweetness of expression 
never changed. 

‘«Then you do not brand me as a wicked 
man, Agnes? nor even blame me bitterly as 
my mother and Michael have done?” 

‘‘T blame you! I can remember how the 
Master treated Thomas the doubter, John. 
So in His good time He will treat you.” 

They were utterly alone in that quiet spot 
amid the solemn shadows of the great trees, 
with no sound to disturb them but the soft 
murmur of the river as it rushed between 
its green banks. They could see its silvery 
gleaming through the fringe of its drooping 
willows. A strange solemn awe came over 
John; a feeling akin to that he had experi- 
enced in Miss Leesbeth’s room the day she 
died. Strange that Agnes should have used 
her very words. 

‘* What is it, John ? What do you see?” 
she asked in a whisper. 

‘‘ Nothing. I was only wondering what I 
had done to deserve such happiness and 
such trust.”’ 

‘« By-and-bye you will see clearly, John; 
perhaps, please God, I may be able to help 
you,”’ she whispered. ‘ But I do not think 
you are far from the Kingdom.” 

So with her love she swept away his last 
misgiving. He even felt a certain triumph 
in the thought that she had acted as he had 
predicted. The others, even while they 
loved her, believed her not less narrow than 
themselves. So he told himself, and looked 
forward with all the intoxication of young 
manhood to the realisation of his manhood’s 
dream. 














THE EMIGRANTS’ HOME AT BLACKWALL. 
By WILLIAM C. PRESTON. 


‘““TP\HAT’S a sight that touches me more 
than almost any other.” 

We were passing a party of emigrants, most 

of them apparently Scandinavians, who had 

just left the train, and were standing on 





the arrival platform at King’s Cross. 

‘“‘ Well,” I replied, for I thought I under- ; 
stood my friend; ‘‘I suppose there are two | 
sides to the shield.” 


for many of these poor people. They are 
going to a new land; going to make a fresh 
start; going from poverty to comfort; 
going to be men instead of dumb driven 
cattle, as many of them were; going, perhaps, 
to make their fortunes.”’ 

“Ah, yes; it would be all very well if 
they could go to all this as fast as you are 
going, my friend: But you have missed out 


‘“You would say so if you had seen as/|a stage or two. Where are they going now, 


much of emigrants as I have. There are 


“Is it so dark? I confess that I often 


| think you, from that railway platform ?” 
two sides, and one of them is frequently 
pretty dark.” 


“ To their ship, I suppose.” 
“Lucky for them if they are. More 
likely they are going into the hands of land- 


feel inclined to envy a party of emigrants | sharks; going to be huddled together for a 


like that.” 

“Do you?” 

There was @ peculiar emphasis on the 
first word, which seemed to imply that I 
did not know much about it. 

“Why not? I know, of course, that in 
most cases there must be some sadness con- 
sequent upon the severing of old ties, 
parting with friends and what not; and then 
again, the future is uncertain. But think 





of the big hope that must make up for all. 
Emigration must be as life from the dead 
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The Emigrants’ Home. 





night or two, or it may be for a week, worse 
than cattle, in some wretched hovels about 
Ratcliff Highway; to be scantily and 
miserably fed, and to be fleeced in all 
directions by scoundrels who make a living 
out of the helplessness of poor emigrants, 
and especially out of those who come from 
the Continent, and cannot speak a word of 
English.” 
‘Is that really so?” 
“That and worse. It is all very fine to 
talk of the ‘visions that come to the emigrant 
out of the rosy haze of the 
future’; but too often I 
= can tell you there is not 
. much rosy haze about what 
he can see, and not much 
Ii} future of any kind. He 
is so shut in by the black, 
j. blank walls of present 
| misery. His privations 
and sufferings, his sense 
| of helplessness and his 
MH) anxious fears as to what 
any moment may bring 


Gian forth, give him quite 
f i enough to think about 
without leaving him any 
leisure to look out into the 


‘rosy haze’ and build 
in castles there.” 

; **But why should not 
the emigrants go straight 
from the railway train to 
the ship, and so avoid all 
this ?’’ 

*‘ For the simple reason 
that the ship is not always 
ready for them when they 
get here. An emigrant, 
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for instance, who has obtained an assisted 
passage, say from the Queensland or 
some other Colonial Government, receives 
an intimation from the agent as to 
the day on which he is to go on board. 
But that is only an approximate date. 
Many circumstances may prevent the com- 
pletion of all arrangements by the time 
named, and when the emigrants reach the 
shipping office they are informed that they 
will have to wait until to-morrow or the day 
after, or it may be three or four days, or a 
week. The interval must be passed some- 
where, and as the Colonial Government 
makes a certain allowance per day to 
lodging-house keepers for each of these 
emigrants, you may be sure the harpies are 
pretty sharply on the look-out to seize what 
prey they can. The poor helpless creatures, 


who, most of them, know nothing of the’ 


English language, have no choice but to go 
whither they are led, and so they are hustled 
into places unfit for human habitation, sup- 
plied with cheap, unwholesome food; and 
whatever they may require more, either in the 
way of food or outfit, is sold to them only 
at extortionate prices. These lodging-house 
keepers are generally in league with 
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On the morning of departure. 


characters even worse than themselves, and 
so the poor emigrant is fleeced, tormented, 
and imperilled right and left.” 

‘« But how about English emigrants ?”’ 

‘«‘ They are so far better off that they can 
speak the language; but they are often 
simple, ignorant folk, dazed and bewildered 
by their new surroundings, and nearly as 
helpless as the foreigners. Indeed, the very 
fact that they can speak the language 
exposes them to some dangers from which. 
the foreigners are free.”’ 

“But surely this is not the fate of all 
emigrants ?”’ 

‘‘Not of all, but of most parties like that 
one we just nowsaw. Some are taken charge 
of by various societies, and some are 
fortunate enough to find their way to the 
Emigrants’ Home at Blackwall, which is a 
haven of perfect comfort and safety to those 
who reach it. I wish all emigrants only 
knew of it, and that the kind friends who 
in various parts of the country are helping 
the poor to emigrate would take care that 
those whom they send out were directed to 
it; it would be the salvation of hundreds, 
body and soul, as indeed it has already 
been.” 























Leaving Blackwall in the Tender for Gravesend. 


Further talk with my friend so much 
interested me in this Home that I felt it 
was precisely the place which I ought to see, 
and within a few days of our conversation I 
took a ticket from Broad Street to Blackwall, 
and in about half-an-hour’s time alighted at 
that somewhat dismal-looking station. It 
is close to the Brunswick pier, and as soon 
as one gets outside, the broad river is seen 
flashing in front, the docks and works of 
Greenwich looming darkly on the opposite 
bank, which, owing to the very sharp 
bend of the river at this point, looks almost 
like an island in mid-stream. 

Turning to the right immediately on 
leaving the station and passing by a long 
warehouse-like building on the left—of 
which more anon—I saw before me the 
Emigrants’ Home, a large substantial three- 
storey building with a long frontage to the 
river. Of this outlook the utmost advantage 
is secured by means of almost continuous 
windows and balconies. The entrance to 
the Home is at the end which faces one on 
approaching from the railway station, and 
beneath a portico over which the words 
‘‘ Brunswick Hotel” are conspicuous. These 
words immediately carry us back to days 
long gone, when Blackwall was the resort of 
Ministers of State and aristocratic parties, 





and this same Brunswick Hotel, the scene of 
ministerial whitebait dinners, balls, and all 
manner of gay assemblages. It is not so 
long ago, indeed, that the building was a 
famous hostelry. Old Anglo-Indians, who 
here, perhaps, years ago took leave of their 
friends and spent many a pleasant hour in the 
spacious rooms, returning to this country 
and ignorant of the changes that have 
taken place in their absence, will often walk 
into the place with the idea of renewing 
their acquaintance. Their astonishment is 
amusing as they see the rooms hung round 
with illuminated Scripture texts, and find 
that their favourite drinks are no longer to 
be had; and sometimes this astonishment 
is expressed in language which is now, 
happily, seldom heard in the ‘“ Brunswick 
Hotel.” 

The story of the transformation which 
amazes them is a very pleasing one. Some 
seven years ago a little band of Christian 
workers, pursuing their nightly evangelistic 
labours in the east of London, sought to 
take the Gospel into the lodging-houses of 
Ratcliff Highway. Carrying with them a 
lantern to guide their steps along dark 
aHeys and dangerous staircases, they found 
their way into the wretched and filthy 
rooms where helpless emigrants were lying. 
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In the midst of these cheerless surroundings 
Gospel meetings were held, and often with 
the most delightful and encouraging results. 
But the hearts of the workers were touched 
by the miseries which the poor creatures had 
to endure in these so-called ‘‘ lodgings,” and 
the dangers to which they were exposed. 
Often was the question sadly asked: ‘ Can 
nothing be done?” and as often was it 
turned into earnest supplication. On one 
memorable day this was made the subject 
of prayer at the noonday meeting at the 
room of the Y.M.C.A. in Aldersgate Street, 
and at the close of the meeting Lord 
Radstock whispered something in the ear of 
the brother who had brought the matter 
before the attention of the assembly. This 
was an offer of a substantial sum towards 
providing an Emigrants’ Home, if such a 
scheme appeared feasible. Other generous 
friends came forward, and in the result the 
Brunswick Hotel at Blackwall was acquired 
and such structural and other alterations 
made as were required to adapt it to its new 
and nobler work. 

Not satisfied with this, the devoted band 
who had undertaken the enterprise obtained 
possession of the large dock warehouse 
adjoining, which I passed on my way, and 
this was also fitted up as a part of the 
Home. The outlay required was very large, 
in all, I believe, between two and three 
thousand pounds; but no appeal was made 
to outside friends; the needful funds were 
cheerfully subscribed, and nothing was left 
undone that the circumstances required. 
After this it was intended that the Institution 
should be made self-supporting, and the 
intention has been so far fully carried out. 

So much as to the origin of the Home. 

I was fortunate in the day of my visit. 
A large party of emigrants—some 300, if I 
remember rightly—had just arrived in readi- 
ness for embarcation two days afterwards. 
They were chiefly English, Irish, and 
Scotch, with a few Germans and Scandina- 
vians. Little groups were scattered about 
outside—chiefly young men, with such of 
their personal belongings as were portable 
in bags or bundles. 


the children were for the most part indoors. 

My first business was to find Mr. Wilké, 
the kindly and energetic Superintendent of 
the Home, whose good work in connection 
with the Victoria Home for Working Men 
was recently described in these pages by Mrs. 
Garnett. And here I cannot help expressing 
my wonder at this gentleman’s ubiquity 


Here and there was a ji 
family party, but the weather was cold, and | 


and exhaustless energy. He ought to have 
worn himself out long ago, according to all 
ordinarily accepted notions of human 
endurance; but, although apparently he 
never rests, he is always vigorous, cheerful, 
alert, with a ready ear for every one of the 
hundreds of people who look to him for 
guidance and sympathy, and a prompt word 
of counsel or information for anyone who 
needs it. 

I found him and Mrs. Wilké doing a very 
brisk business in the ‘‘ bar’’; not, however, 
in fiery drinks, or, indeed, in drinks of any 
kind, but in articles of clothing and other 
requisites for an emigrant’s outfit, and in 
tins and packages of dry food that might 
be useful on the voyage. These things are 
supplied at the lowest possible cost— 
probably 50 or 100 per cent. less than is 
charged by the sharks by whom such 
|emigrants are usually fleeced. 

And now began our tour of inspection. 
On the ground floor we first visited the 
spacious room fronting the river where the 
meals are served and which, in the intervals, 
is given up to the women and girls as a 
waiting-room. It is a lofty apartment, 
capable of seating comfortably at dinner, I 
should say, about 200 persons. As stated 
above, the side next the river is almost one 
continuous window, which, in the centre, 
bends out into a wide bay. The room is 
consequently beautifully lighted, and a view 
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of the river is commanded by everyone 
within it.. The walls are hung round with 
artistically executed Scripture texts, and at 
one end is a small buffet, at which light 
refreshments may be obtained for the most 
trifling outlay. Here are sitting mothers 
with their infant children, and a number of 
pleasant-looking young women chatting 
together and enjoying the prospect from the 
window. 

Leaving this room, we visit smaller 
sitting-rooms on the other side of the 
corridor, and then pass to the end of the 
building, and down a few steps into the large 
and well-appointed kitchen, where cooks and 
their assistants (many of these brought from 
the Victoria Home) are busy preparing tea 
for the emigrants. Mountains of bread and 
butter are already waiting, and hams and 
tongues are rapidly disappearing in slices 
under the knives of skilful carvers. It is 
evident that tea at. the Emigrants’ Home is 
a substantial repast. 

Coming away from the temptations which 
this store of good things presents, we find a 
little group waiting in the entrance hall for 
Mr. Wilké. A young girl has come up from 
the country as an emigrant, and has been met 
by relatives residing at Brixton, who now 
want to take her home with them for the 
night ; but.itis an excellent regulation of the 
Home that no unmarried girl is,allowed to go 
into the city without permission of the Super- 
intendent. This is now being sought, and 
Mr. Wilké, having satisfied himself that all 
is right, assents at once, and off they all go 
with beaming faces. 

The “ Brunswick Hotel’ is entirely appro- 
priated to the accommodation of unmarried 
women and a few families, the men being 
housed in the adjacent building. Upstairs we 
find a second large sitting-room, over the one 
we have just visited ; the other rooms on this 
floor and on the one above are dormitories. 
The cubicles or berths are of iron, and are ar- 
ranged as on board ship, one above the other. 
Those intended for families are partitioned off 
so that perfect privacy is secured. Every- 
thing is beautifully clean and comfortable, a 
wonderful contrast to the kind of accommo- 
dation which the poor emigrants have to put 
up with im the lodging-houses to which they 
are usually conducted. There are large and 
well-fitted lavatories on each floor, and every 
arrangement has been thought of for the 
promotion of health, cleanliness, and 
comfort. 

Leaving the hotel we now pass over into 
the men’s quarters, where, .also, married 





persons and their families are principally 
accommodated. The arrangements: are 
similar to those already described. The 
sitting-room on the ground floor had just 
been lighted up, and presented a very bright 
and cheerful appearance. Some of the men 
were writing letters, some reading the news- 
papers or periodicals provided, and others sat 
quietly enjoying their pipes and leoking on ; 
but all seemed cheerful and contented, 
showing no trace of anxiety, fear, or suspi- 
cion. It was obvious enough that they knew 
themselves to be in comfortable and safe 
quarters. 

Leaving them to the enjoyment of their 
evening’s leisure, we ascended a wooden stair- 
case into the loft of this transformed dock 
warehouse. Here we found ourselves in the 
sleeping quarters of the smgle men. It was 
a sight not to be forgotten. The apartment 
extends over the whole area covered by the 
roof, which is open to the rafters. The 
berths are arranged as in the hotel, one above 
the other, accommodation being provided for 
about 250 men. The same scrupulous care 
was observable in regard to the cleanliness 
of floors, bedding, and everything else. I 
need scarcely say that in this dormitory 
smoking is strictly prohibited, and every pre- 
caution is taken to prevent the possibility of 
fire. At the same time, should an outbreak 
occur ample means are at hand for dealing 
with it, and if escape from the building were 
necessary, this could be easily accomplished. 

Taking a peep at the dormitories for 
married couples and families, we descended 
the stairs, and ere we left the building looked 
in at the office, where anumber of the young 
men emigrants were “ passing the officer ’’— 
i.e., appearing before the emigration officer, 
and, after answering certain questions, 
receiving the necessary papers entitling them 
to their passage. 

Going back into the hotel we discovered 
that preparations were being made for a 
Gospel meeting in the dining-room or wait- 
ing-room, which has been described. Such 
meetings are held every night when 
emigrants are in, and an amazing amount of 
good has resulted from them. No one is 
compelled or even urged to attend; but for 
the most part the emigrants are glad to do 
so, and they are just in the mood to receive 
the gracious influence of such an occasion. 
There must have been from 200 to 800 
present when we entered. It was a striking 
assembly. Women were there with their 
infants in their arms, and in some cases two 
or three little ones about their kmees. 
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Young girls who would have been lonely 
indeed if they had not been under the shelter- 
ing care of friends so kind; men, both young 
and middle-aged —some interested in 
the proceedings as though familiar enough 
with them, but others looking on with an 
expression that showed them to have little 
experience of religious meetings. Mr. 
Wilké was in the midst of them, giving out 
one of Sankey’s-hymns and interjecting apt 
and pithy remarks that must have gone like 
arrows to many hearts. The hymn was 
well taken up and sung to the accompani- 
ment of a harmonium, played by one of the 
ladies who kindly help in the work. This 
hymn was succeeded by another. Then 
followed a prayer, and then more singing. 
Several of the gentlemen who are associated 
in carrying on this good enterprise were 
present, and from some of them at intervals 
we had short addresses, just such as were 
likely to harmonise with the thoughts and 
feelings of the assembly. Christ, the loving, 
sympathising Friend and Brother, from 
whom none can separate us, was earnestly 
commended to those who were leaving 
earthly friends behind them and going out 
into new and untried scenes; and tears were 
on many faces as these words went home. 
I heard afterwards that some, that very 
night for the first time, opened their heart’s 
door to this Heavenly Friend, and that such 
meetings are indeed scarcely ever held with- 
out like fruits being gathered. 

I had to leave before the close of the 
meeting, but I was so much interested that 
I paid a second visit to the Home some 
weeks afterwards. There were few emigrants 


‘in at the time, and all was comparatively 


quiet; but I had the better opportunity of 
examining the various arrangements, and in 
a quiet talk with Mr. Wilké and his devoted 
wife, learning many particulars which I had 
not gathered before. 

As I have said, the Emigrants’ Home is 
self-supporting or nearly so, and whatever 
deficiency there may be no aid is asked from 
the public. The little band who sustain 
the good work provide all needful funds 
amongst themselves. I am not, therefore, 
in this paper pleading for pecuniary help ; 
but for one thing I would plead earnestly, 
and that is that the readers of Taz Sunpay 
Magazine would do all they can to make 
known the Home and its work. Thousands 
of emigrants come to London who know 
nothing of it, and who are therefore exposed 
to sufferings and danger when they might 
here be sheltered in comfort and safety. 


t 





If those who are doing what they can to 
promote emigration would direct the persons 
whom they assist to the Emigrants’ Home 
at Blackwall, they would confer an inestim- 
able boon upon the poor people themselves 
and help to extend the usefulness of the 
Institution. 

Here I am reminded that some who have 
heard of the Home are somewhat repelled 
by its name. Being a “Home” they con- 
clude that it must be a place of restrictions, 
where their liberty will be interfered with, 
and where they will be compelled to submit 
to distasteful arrangements. Nothing could 
be more erroneous. It is a home in the true 
sense of that delightful term, and I venture 
to say that there are very few of the 70,000 
emigrants who have passed through it who, 
wherever they may now be, do not carry 
with them delightful recollections of the 
short interval spent under its roof. 

Speaking of this, Mr. Wilké tells me that 
it is curious to note the suspicion with which 
some emigrants at first regard those who 
are in charge of the Home. Especially is 
this the case with Irish emigrants. They 
evidently think that they must keep a sharp 
look-out against any attempt at extortion. 
Gradually, as they find themselves kindly 
and fairly treated, this suspicion wears off, 
and then away they go to the other ex- 
treme of unbounded confidence. Sometimes 
a young Irishman who, on his arrival, has 
been particularly taciturn and suspicious, 
will bring a number of dirty bank-notes 
crushed together in his hand, and ask Mr. 
Wilké to take care of them, being, however, 
careful to take a receipt for the sum 
deposited. After a time, as his confidence 
grows, he will come back and present the 
receipt. He wants his money of course. 
Nothing of the kind. “Shure,” says he, in 
confidential tones, ‘‘ would your honour be 
after taking care of this for me as well as 
the money.” Anything more perfectly 
Hibernian one does not often hear. 

The charge for each adult emigrant is 
only 2s. per day. This includes everything 
—breakfast, dinner, and tea—all substantial 
meals of excellent quality, thoroughly well 
cooked. Soups, joints, vegetables, and 
pastry—there is the dinner, and the other 
meals are correspondingly liberal. The 
utmost care is taken to supply every want, 
to respect every feeling, to give offence to no 
prejudice, and to make the final hours of 
the time these people pass in England 
as delightful as can be. Happy are the 
emigrants who find their way. 








SAND CASTLES. 
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ONG since, in my childhood, there rambled with me 
4 An angel-faced fairy beside the blue sea ; 

And never was seen a more innocent pair 

Of sweethearts than we two, who loved unaware. 

What treasures we found as enchanted we strayed ! 

What palaces built with our magical spade ! 

Then often with tears in our eyes had to stand, 

While waves overthrew our proud castles of sand. 


We grew up together from childhood to youth, 
My darling was perfect in beauty and truth ; 
| And there, by the sea as we wandered, was told 
The exquisite tale that will never be old : 
Yet ere the day dawned that would make her my bride, 
Her life ebbed away with the out-flowing tide ; 
And helpless I watched, while Death’s pitiless hand 
Demolished our dear, love-built castle of sand. 


But though we are parted yet still she is mine, 

At night, through the stars, her angelic eyes shine ; 
Our twin souls in dreamland still keep loving tryst, 
And often I wake with my lips spirit-kissed ! 

And so, by-and-bye, as in childhood, shall we 
Together walk forth by the great Jasper Sea, 

To build on its golden and glittering strand, 

For ever and ever, love-castles of sand. 
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HERE are a certain number 
of birds—a select inner | 
circle, as it were—which are like | 
feathered monkeys, or perhaps 
like feathered squirrels, and which 
may be called Birds of the Trees. 
The woodland, to them, is the 
world. They are born in the trees, 
they live in the trees, and 
in all probability they die 
in the trees. They find 
their food in the trees. 
They are never happy or 
at their ease when not in 
the trees. They scarcely 











ever leave the trees; and, when they do all. Compared with many of their fellows 
so, it is only for the shortest of pilgrim- they are, for the most part, somewhat 
ages from one cluster of trees to another. sombre of hue; but they are undeniably 
And Nature, falling in, after her kindly | graceful in form and movement. They can- 
manner, with the bent of their minds, not boast of any very great powers of flight; 
has so fitted and adapted them to the life | but on their feet they are agile and active 
which they have chosen, that, even if they | in the extreme. They cannot be watched 
would, they could not live out of the | without much perseverance, and some little 
trees. ‘ degree of cunning and guile; but, when the 
I sometimes think that these tree-haunt-! preliminary difficulties have been sur- 
ing birds are among the most attractive of | mounted, their every movement is full of 
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Creeper. 


interest. And one has always the satis- 
faction of feeling that these charming little 
creatures are not only a power, but a bene- 
ficent power in their woodland world; that 
there is no admixture of mischief with their 
usefulness; that, one and all, they are 
working in man’s service throughout their 


busy little lives. And one would always | 
menon. And all without the slightest trace 


rather watch the most soberly-coloured of 
friends than the gaudiest and most brilliant 
of enemies. 

And so there are few of the gentle plea- 
sures of the naturalist which excel that of 
sitting motionless in some sequestered 
glade, and noting the doings of the tree- 
haunting birds around him. The silent, 
motionless watcher it is who sees the Wood- 
pecker at work; others only hear him. 
Walk about in a wood as long as you will, 
and watch as keenly as you may, and yet 
you will mever see the active, industrious 
bird tapping away, and ever and anon 
extracting some mischievous insect in 
triumph. His eye is far sharper than that 
of his would-be observer, and he further 
possesses the inestimable advantage of being 
able to see round corners. So, at least, it 
would appear from his really marvellous 
success in always keeping a tree-trunk 
between himself and the peripatetic natura- 
list. But—like the lower animals in general 
—he cannot dissociate life from motion. If 
you walk about you are a human being, and 








a creature to be kept at a distance. But 
if you sit perfectly motionless, with your 
back against some convenient tree, it is 
as though you possessed the magic fern- 
seed. You instantly become a lay-figure, 
or a nonentity, and have all the advan- 
tages of invisibility; and the woodpecker 
will care for you no more. You do not 
move, and therefore you cannot be alive, 
and are not at all to be dreaded. The 
line of argument is not very logical, it 
is true. But yet it is universally adopted 
by all the creatures of moorland, field, 
and forest. Motion is all that they look 
for, and motion is all that they dread. 
And an enemy who does not move is 
no enemy at all. 

And so, at different times, a robin has 
sat upon my knee, and made of it a 
watch-tower from which to survey the 
surrounding neighbourhood. A dor- 
mouse has stared full in my face from 
a distance of less than six feet, and 
I have stared full at the dormouse. 
And after some three or four minutes 
of this mutual inspection the latter has 
hopped leisurely away, no doubt with 
some new ideas to mentally digest and 
assimilate. A squirrel has gazed at me 
long and earnestly from a stump a yard 
away, and then has leisurely scaled some 
four or five feet of an adjacent tree-trunk in 
order to secure a better view of the pheno- 


of fear, or even of apprehension. I was not 
a human being to them. Human beings are 
creatures who walk about, and make a great 
deal of noise, and are terribly given to 
annoying their fellow-creatures. J sat still, 
and made no noise at all, and was an entire 
novelty, 
and of 
course had 
to be in- 
spected and 
considered. 
And so it 
is that un- 
limited pa- 
tience and 
an aptitude 
for perfect 
quiescence 
are the first 
requisites 
of every 
field natura- 
list. With- 
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A cold morning. 


out these he can do better work at 
home. 

To return to our woodpecker. 

Why is it that he has been so freely 
abused by those who ought to have known 
better ? He is accused of destroying timber, 
which is the next most serious crime to 
destroying game. Do not those who thus 
malign him know that his sole and only 
object in every-day life is to catch wood- 
boring insects? And that those insects live 
only in diseased wood ? And that the wood- 
pecker is endowed with quite sufficient of 
intellect or instinct to know that, fact 
perfectly well? He does not go to a tree 
for the purpose of working off his superflous 
energy or proving the power of his bill; he 


* goes as an insect-destroyer. And, very often 


indeed, he goes, not as an insect-destroyer 
only, but also as a surgeon, and saves a tree 
which otherwise would soon have been 
levelled with the ground. 

In this way: 

A small part of some fine old forest-tree, 
perhaps, becomes unsound and diseased. 
And at once the wood-boring beetles seek it, 
intent on their mission of perforating both 
bark and wood, and so opening it up to the 
action of the elements. But for the labours 
of these ubiquitous insects a dead tree would 
often be left standing foryears. The bark first, 
and afterwards the solid wood, would repel 
both rain and frost almost indefinitely. And 
meanwhile space would be occupied by that 
which was useless and dead, and no oppor- 
tunity afforded for the growth of fresh 
vegetation in its place. So that even the 
wood-boring beetles—speaking generally— 








must be included among the manifold 
scavengers of Nature, whose life-task it is 
to purify earth, air, and water from all that - 
is useless and effete. 

But sometimes these wood-boring insects 
are not sufficiently discriminating. They 
do not distinguish between a tree which is 
surely dying and one which is only in part 
diseased. And by their too-zealous atten- 
tions to the latter they are likely to increase 
the mischief, until at last it is carried 
beyond all hope of repair. And that is 
where the beneficial work of the woodpecker 
comes in. If the unhealthy wood be 
removed, the tree may recover itself, like a 
human patient when relieved of a gangrened 
limb. And so the bird comes to the rescue, 
digs out the busy insects with its chisel-like 
beak, and in so doing cuts away the unsound 
wood, 

That is the extent of its so-called ‘“ mis- 
chief.” It never touches the sound and 
healthy timber, for the simple but sufficient 
reason that there are no insects init. And 
if the woodpeckers in every wood and forest 
in the kingdom were multiplied tenfold, 
their combined efforts during a twelve- 
month would not result in sixpennyworth 
of real damage. 

Another very well-known ‘bird of the 
trees’’ is the Creeper. One cannot dis- 
sociate it from the trees. A creeper in the 
meadows would be a hopeless anomaly. 
It would be as completely out of place as a 
camel on an ice-floe, or a seal in the sands 
of a tropical desert. And even the wood- 





Crested ‘Tit. 
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pecker itself is not 
more admirably suited 
to the line of life which 

é long ago its remote 
ancestors adopted. The bird runs up a 
perpendicular tree-trunk like a squirrel. It 
peers into every crack and cranny as it 
goes. It detects the minutest insect, and 
extracts it from its retreat with unfailing 
precision. And so, in unobtrusive useful- 
ness, it passes its busy little life, an active 
instrument in keeping down the insect 
hordes which, if not systematically limited, 
would surely overrun the world. 

The creeper, soberly-coloured little bird 
that it is, has a marvellous faculty for 
escaping observation; and yet one sees it 
more often than the woodpecker. It is 
more timidly bold, if one may be permitted 
so seemingly contradictory an expression, 
and will penetrate far nearer to human 
habitations than the larger bird would ever 
dream of venturing. And you look out of 
window, and see it busily working away 
almost within arm’sreach, quite unconscious 
that a member of the dreaded race is only 
a few feet away. For, when insect-hunting, 
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it is always 
quite absorbed 
in its occupa- 
tion. It has no 
thought just 
at that ~ mo- 
ment for any- 
thing in the 
world but in- 
sects. It seeks 
them with the 
same intense 
solemnity 
which athrush 
displays when 
hammering a 
captive snail 
upon its chosen stone. It scrutinizes 
every chink and every crevice with the most 
scrupulous care. And you feel that the bird 
has an object in life, and means to carry it 
out to the very best of its ability. 

So with those quaint little creatures, the 
Titmice ; only they are less consistently 
earnest about it, and are not without a 
lighter side to their character. The creeper 
is a grave and sober bird, without the 
smallest power of appreciating humour. 
But the titmice are even frivolous, almost, 
at times, and clearly extract a good deal of 
amusement out of life. When a titmouse 
is hanging head downwards from the little 
net-basket of suet which I sometimes hang 
up for his especial benefit, I always feel that 
he is laughing immoderately at the envious 
sparrow on the neighbouring branch, who 
looks and longs, but dare not trust himself 
to so precarious and unstable a foothold. 
When the two birds come in winter to the 
matutinal crumb banquet on the window- 
ledge the sparrow has by far the best of it, 
and jealously drives the titmice away until 
his lordly appetite is satisfied—like a lion 
with his suite of attendant jackals. And 
now the tables 
are turned, 
und the spar- 
row is baffled; 
and I am quite 
sure that the 
titmouse fully 
appreciates 
the situation. 
Else why does 
he suddenly 
twist himself 
sideways and 
look up at the 
sparrow with 
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Great Tits. 


that irresistibly comical expression ? 
does he sit and leisurely devour his meal 
with such an aggressively evident sense of 
enjoyment ? Why does he assume all those 
extraordinary and perfectly unnecessary 
positions, unless it isto show how completely 
at home he is where the sparrow dare not 


even venture? No. He is master of the 
situation, and he knows it. He is exactly 
like a small monkey with whom I was once 
on friendly terms, and who always sat and 
ate the nuts which I gave him exactly six 
inches beyond the reach of a big baboon 
who, for his sins, was chained in a corner 
of the same cage. The baboon was always 


Why | 





furious with indignation, of course, and 
spluttered out a perfect storm of abuse 
while the aggravating performance was in 
progress. But the little monkey was abso- 
lutely safe, and knew it, and his enemy’s rage 
clearly added an extra zest to his repast. 
And so it is with the titmouse and the 
sparrow. 

Titmice are not such exclusively tree- 
haunting birds as the woodpecker and the 
creeper. You do occasionally see them in 
the open, even at some little distance from 
the friendly foliage. But these little excur- 
sions never last long, and the quaint little 
creatures are very soon back among 
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their native branches. Of course there 
are exceptions to the rule. The long- 
tailed titmouse prefers a furze-covered 
heath to the woodland; chiefly, I think, 
because it can build there with a 
greater sense of security. And the bearded 
tit, which is not nearly as common as one 
would wish to see it, likes nothing so well 
as a marsh, where it can run up and down 
the reeds all day long, and hunt for such 
small water-snails as may have been foolish 
enough to leave their native element. But, 
as far as their’habits are concerned, these 
two titmice are outside the family altogether. 
The great tit and the cole tit and the blue 
tit and the crested tit and even the marsh 
tit are strictly “‘ birds of the trees.” And 
the little peregrinations which they do 
occasionally make into the country are only 
for purposes of passage, and never seem to 
involve anything in the way of a lengthened 
flight. 

I wish that I could defend these little 
birds from the ugly charge of pugnacity. 
But I cannot. Perhaps it is only that their 
souls are too big for their bodies. The 
great tit (things go by comparisons) is a 
terrible offender in this respect, and is the 
more blameworthy inasmuch as it exercises 
its warlike propensities simply and solely 
with the object of feeding on other birds’ 
brains. One dig of that stout little beak 
into the skull of an adversary, and the 
contest is over. And then the victorious 
titmouse sets deliberately to work to peck 
out the brains of his victim. No one knows 
what a savage little creature the great tit 
can be until he has kept him among other 
birds in captivity. It is a dangerous experi- 
ment, however, and certain to end in one 
way. And the Rev. C. A. Johns tells us of 
one such imprisoned titmouse which was shut 
up one evening with a number of other birds 
in an aviary, and which employed the night- 
watches in killing all his companions. Next 
morning, when the owner came to inspect 
his pets, only one—a quail—was left alive. 
And even to that the bloodthirsty little tit- 
mouse was in the act of dealing the finishing 
stroke. 

Whether he behaves in this ill manner 
when in a state of freedom I do not know. 
I would fain hope not. And probably his 
own limited powers of flight form the best 
protection to those birds upon whom he 
would otherwise wreak his vengeance. 

Curiously enough, he is afraid of the 
blue tit, who is more pugnacious than he. 
And, more curiously still, the blue tit is 





afraid of the Nuthatch—another well-known 
‘* bird of the trees ”"—and always yields him 
precedence if the two should happen to meet. 
For the nuthatch is pugnacious too, and 
has the advantage in point of size; so that 
in single combat there would be no doubt 
whatever as to the result. Neither is the 
nuthatch slow to assert himself. He brooks 
no rivals, even of his own species, and is 
always ready to avail himself of his oppor- 
tunities. So that, when he happens to 
discover the titmouse’s private suet basket, 
he at once takes toll of its contents. He 
does not peck at it after the dainty manner 
of its rightful owners, but systematically 
digs away until he has detached a large 
lump, which he carries away to eat in 
solitude. And before very long he is 
tolerably sure to come back in order to 
carry off another. And the titmice are 
obliged to sit and watch the ruthless spolia- 
tion of their property. 

In one respect the nuthatch stands—I 
think—absolutely alone; for it has the 
peculiarity of being able to run down a tree. 
The woodpecker and the titmice can run 
upwards ; and the creeper can hesitatingly 
descend for a few inches as well. But the 
nuthatch is perfectly indifferent as to 
whether its head or its tail happens to be 
uppermost, and will run up a tree or down 
with equal facility. In one way, and one 
way only, it is rather at a disadvantage as 
compared with the woodpecker, whose broad, 
stiff tail is set at such an angle that it can 
be pressed against a tree as the bird is 
clinging to the trunk, and so serve as a 
kind of stool, which is almost as serviceable 
a@ means of support as the feet them- 
selves. But, if the nuthatch cannot boast 
of quite so useful a tail as this, it at 
least possesses one of such modest dimen- 
sions as never to be in the way. 

Much of the “‘ tapping ’’ that is commonly 
attributed to the woodpecker should by 
rights be ascribed to the nuthatch, which 
has a special fondness for the hard-shelled 
fruit from which it derives its name, and 
extracts the kernels of its nuts by first 
wedging them into some crevice in the bark 
of a tree, and then dealing blow after blow 
with its beak until the shells split open. 
Often one finds the empty shells a long time 
afterwards, still firmly fixed where the bird 
placed them. And almost any day in 
autumn one can hear him working away, 
nut after nut yielding in turn to the forcible 
persuasion of his powerful beak. 

To see him at work is another matter, for 
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he has the strongest aversion to being 
watched, and will never show himself if he 
has the least idea that he is under inspec- 
tion. But herein he is not alone; and that 
is the greatest difficulty which the field 
naturalist has to surmount. To see, and 
not be seen; to hear, and not be heard: 





this is possible only to him who has learnt 
the great lesson of absolute stillness and 
silence. Given that, and, as far as the 
ways and habits of her creatures are con- 
cerned, the great book of Nature will lie 
open before him. Without it, that book will 
be for ever sealed. 





REX RAYNOR, ARTIST. 
By SILAS K. HOCKING, 


Autor or “ Her Benny,” “ For AbicalL,” “ REAL Grit,” ‘‘ TREGEAGLES HkaD,” ETC., ETO, 


CHAPTER XXIV.—AT SAN VERA. 

‘* A turn, and we stand in the heart of things ; 

The woods are round us, heaped and diin ; 
From slab to slab how it slips and springs, 
The thread of water, single and slim, 
Though the ravage some torrent brings ! ” 
Rk. Browning. 
MONTH later John and Rex had left 
London and were on their way to the 
sunny south. After that day at Barwich 
neither of them could settle steadily to work. 
The sight of the old home, the sweet country 
air, the quiet peacefulness of the hills and 
fields, the rich colour of moorland and 
forest, made them eager to get away from 
the dust and noise of the city, and the 
constant jostle of the crowded streets. 

‘We will join Sam Laerton,” John said 
to Rex a few days later; ‘‘ and if you don't 
mind we'll go a fortnight sooner than we 
intended.” 

“‘T should be glad to go at once for that 
matter,’’ Rex answered, ‘ for in truth I am 
getting a bit tired of London.” 

‘* Well, you know I resolved in the spring 
that I would not spend another winter in 
England,”’ John said; ‘the fogs try me so 
terribly.” 

‘‘T know they do, father; and the sooner 
we can get away the better. There is no 
particular reason why we should stay here.”’ 


‘‘None at all,” John answered; ‘‘ we are 


no longer pinched for money, and a rest 
and change will do us both good. I think 
the sight of the old home has made you 
restless, Rex, just as it has me.” 

‘‘T really believe it has,’’ Rex answered 
with a laugh, as he bounded up the stairs to 
his own room. 

But in truth it was not so much the 


sight of Barwich that had made him restless, | 


as the sight of Evelyn. He had foolishly 
imagined that to look into her eyes once 


more would ease the pain in his heart; 
instead of which the opposite result had 
been produced. 

He almost wished now he had not gone to 
Barwich at all. Evelyn’s unresponsive look 
had spoiled everything. He and his father 
had talked about spending a few days there, 
and familiarising themselves once more with 
old scenes and faces. But that one look at 
Evelyn settled him. 

‘‘ Drive back to the station at once,” he 
whispered to his father ; ‘‘ I will settle with 
the vicar and cross by the fields.” 

So his visit to Barwich had yielded him 
no pleasure, nor pleasure to any one else. 
Those who knew him in the years gone by 
talked of success having made him proud, 
and popularity having spoiled him. Poor 
old Dr. Moffat felt quite hurt that Rex had 
not called upon him, and thought it was too 
bad that when people became rich and 
successful they should forget their old 
friends. But as a set-off against this was 
the fact that he did not forget Jonas Brown; 
that his, in fact, was the only hand stretched 
out to befriend him in his poverty and 
disgrace. 

For several weeks after the funeral, Rex 
and his father were frequently talked about 
at Barwich. The women said how hand- 
some Rex had grown, and what a splendid 
| face his father had ; while everyone declared 
it was a noble thing to befriend Jonas 

Brown as they had done, and to give him 
such a splendid funeral. 

If Rex had only stayed a few days at 
| Barwich they would have made a hero of 
him ; but they forgot the seeming slight 
after awhile, and even Dr. Moffat was ready 
to excuse him. Meanwhile amid new 
| scenes Rex was recovering a little from his 
| heartache and disappointment. 
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San Vera (the name will do as well as 
any other) at the time of which we write 
was only just becoming known to English 
people as a winter resort. It was not big 
and busy like Cannes and Mentone, or 
gay and artificial like Monte Carlo; nor 
seamy-looking and old-fashioned like San 
Remo. Yet it was as delightfully situated 
as any of those places. Fronting the Medi- 
terranean, and surrounded on every other 
side by lofty hills, it enjoyed as mild a 
climate as any one could desire. Oranges 
ripened on the trees at Christmas, and gera- 
niums bloomed in March. Even the date 
palm grew here and there in the open, and 
brought its fruit to perfection. 

Already it had its little colony of English 
people, chiefly artists and authors, who met 
regularly to talk shop and discuss the latest 
English news. The artists liked the place 
because it was within easy reach of Genoa, 
and not more than a day’s journey from 
Florence. The authors liked it because 
‘“‘living’’ was cheap, no mean consideration 
with knights of the quill. While delicate 
people liked it because of the mildness of the 
climate. 

Sam Laerton, an old friend of John Ray- 
nor’s, had wintered at San Vera for several 
years, and it was on his recommendation 
that John and Rex resolved to spend a 
winter there. Neither had been abroad 
before, and so the beauty of the Riviera 
came as a surprise to them both. The lofty 
mountains clothed with verdure; the deep 
ravines and shaded dells; the rocky cliffs 
and headlands; the splendid carriage way 
cut here and there through solid rock; the 
hard beach of yellow sand; and, above all, 
the lovely blue of the shining sea, made such 
a picture of loveliness as neither had ex- 
pected to see. 

Laerton had secured rooms which suited 
them exactly, and in a few days both John 
and Rex felt quite at home, and were de- 
lighted with the change. Every day there 
were fresh arrivals at the big hotels which 
had been recently built; while gossip was 
abundant for those who cared for it. 

Rex gave up painting and took to bota- 
nising instead. The hollow in which San 
Vera was situated narrowed backwards to a 
mere defile just broad enough for the river 
and the road. Half a mile up, this defile 
branched out into half-a-dozen other dells 
and ravines, all of them well wooded, all 
silent and lonely. 

In his present mood nothing suited Rex 
better than rambling through these quiet 








glens. It was such a change from the con- 
stant roar of London streets, so restful after 
the busy life of the last few years that he 
gathered strength and cheerfulness every 
day. Whether it was wise or safe to ramble 
so far from the town alone he did not stop 
to consider. Once or twice he had come 
across suspicious looking characters, who 
might or might not be of the bandit class, 
but he scarcely gave them a second thought. 
He was like a schoolboy let out of school. 
He just gave himself up to enjoyment and 
thought of little or nothing else. 

So matters went on for five or six weeks, 
and then Rex received something like a 
shock. He was looking carelessly down the 
list of new arrivals one afternoon, when he 
came across the names Mrs. and Miss May, 
Barwich, England. 

In a moment all the blood had left his 
face, and he sat staring at the paper as though 
transfixed. 

‘¢Tt must be them,” he muttered; ‘but 
how strange.”’ 

As a matter of fact, however, it was not 
strange at all, for they had wintered in San 
Vera for several years past, though Rex 
knew nothing of that. 

The minutes sped on, and he still kept 
staring at the paper, though he no longer 
saw it. He was back again in Barwich, 
climbing the sunny slope of the field, or 
loitering through the dreamy wood with 
Evelyn leaning upon his arm. How accur- 
ately every scene had been photographed 
upon his memory. In the years that had 
intervened he had forgotten nothing. He 
had only to give himself up to the spell of 
the past, and it all came back again. 

A street cry below the window brought 
him back to himself, and getting up from 
his chair he took two or three turns round 
the room. 

‘“‘ This is awkward,” he muttered to him- 
self at length. ‘I think father and I had 
better get away from here. If we stay we 
are certain to meet them. The places of 
public resort are so few that there will be no 
avoiding it. And I am sureit is best for me 
that I should never look upon her face again.”’ 

Then he fell to musing on the fact that 
she was still Evelyn May. ‘I cannot quite 
understand it,” he said to himself. “If I 
live till the first of next May, six years will 
have elapsed since I left Barwich. And if 
Stuart Leslie has not been able to win her 
in all that time, his chance does not look at 
all hopeful. She cannot care for him, that’s 
certain. I wonder now——” 
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And once more there came into his eyes 
that far-away look which betokened that his 
thoughts were back again in the past. He 
had tried bravely to put Barwich and all its 
associations out of his memory and out of 
his heart, but without avail. One touch of 
kindred association and all the past lived 
before him again. 

After awhile he put on his hat, and started 
for a ramble up.the glen. 

‘‘T must fight the question out with my- 
self,” he said; ‘and I think I can fight best 
out of doors.” 

The struggle lay between policy and in- 
clination. Prudence urged him to get away 
from San Vera as quickly as possible. His 
heart urged him to stay. He liked the 
place. He and his father had comfortable 
rooms. Several friends were near them 
whose company they valued. And last but 
not least, he could not deny to himself that 
his heart was aching for just another glimpse 
of Evelyn May. 

He walked at a rapid rate, for the Decem- 
ber afternoon was already far advanced. 
Less than two miles away was a deep ravine, 
the solitude of which would suit his mood 
just now. Twenty minutes’ sharp walking 
and he turned suddenly round a large spur 
of rock and plunged into the lonely dell. 
The sides were rocky and precipitous, and 
its course tortuous and uneven. He in- 
tended to explore its whole length some day. 
He fancied from certain indications that 
there must be some caves at the far end. 

Suddenly he was startled by a sharp cry 
which rang out a little ahead of him and 
echoed down the lonely dell. He paused 
for a moment, when the cry was repeated, 
but muffled this time and long drawn. It 
sounded to him like a woman’s cry for 
help. 

Instantly he sprang forward at a rapid 
rate, and turning a sharp corner he came 
upon a scene that almost horrified him for a 
moment. A young and handsomely-dressed 
lady with a handkerchief tied tightly over 
her mouth was being dragged up the ravine, 
with threats of violence if she made a sound, 
by a brigand of the most villainous type. 

‘“« Hands off, you villain,”” Rex shouted as 
soon as he could speak. 

And in a moment the fellow dropped the 
lady’s hands, and pulling a revolver out of 
his belt fired at Rex. Before, however, he 
could pull the trigger a second time, Rex 
had sprung forward and dealt him a blow 
between the eyes with his fist, which felled 
him like an ox, the revolver at the same 








moment flying out of his hand. Instantly 
Rex rushed forward and picked up the 
weapon, and the fellow seeing that his 
means of defence and offence was gone, 
sprang to his feet and bounded up the defile 
like a deer, and in a moment was out of sight. 
A shot from the revolver followed him, but 
without effect. 

Then Rex turned to the young lady, and 
pulling the bandage from her face, he stood 
for a moment as if rooted to the ground. 

‘* Evelyn, you here!”’ he gasped. 

**Oh, Rex,” was all she could say. And 
then she burst into tears. 

He recovered himself instantly. ‘‘ There 
is nota moment to lose,” he said. ‘ The 
fellow’s confederates may be upon us 
directly. Run on in front, and if I hear 
any of them following I will turn and 
fire.” 

She needed no second bidding, and in a 
few minutes they were out of the dark ravine 
and in the broader valley. Here she turned 
and looked back at him, and wondered at 
the look of suffering upon his handsome 
face. 

“Don’t lose a moment,’ he said, speaking 
as bravely as he could; ‘‘run your best, 
and I will follow as well as I can.” 

She did not quite understand the purport 
of his words, but she ran on as he told 
her, till she discovered he was lagging far 
behind. Then she paused and waited for 
him, but wondered he should so reel and 
stagger while he ran. 

“* Don’t wait for me,’’ he called in a feeble 
voice. ‘‘Save yourself. I will run till I 
drop. But I shall never reach San Vera.’ 

Before he had finished the sentence she 
had run back to meet him. 

‘‘Oh, Rex,” she exclaimed, her great 
eyes filling; ‘‘ you are not hurt, are you?” 

“Tam a little,” he gasped. ‘1 was too 
near for him to miss me quite.”’ 

“Oh, Rex, why did you not say so before? 
Can I do nothing for you?” 

‘‘No, nothing,” he said _ resolutely. 
“Don’t wait. Get home as quickly as 
possible.” 

“Nay, Rex, I will not leave you,” she 
said. ‘You risked your life for me, and I 
am not a coward.”’ 

He smiled feebly, while a look of admira- 
tion came into his eyes. He hungered to 
tell her of his love again, feeble and spent 
as he was. 

‘If you go, you may be able to send 
help,” he said after a pause. 

For a moment she stood irresolute, then 
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rushed off like the wind. In half-an-hour 
she was back again, accompanied by eight 
or ten others, chiefly men. They found 
Rex lying by the roadside, near where she 
had left him, pale and unconscious, while 
his life’s tide ebbed slowly away through a 
bullet hole in his shoulder. 


CHAPTER XXV.—‘* ALWAYS REX TO HER.” 


**A moment after, and hands unseen 
Were hanging the night around us fast ; 
But we knew that a bar was broken between 
Life and life: we were mixed at last 
In spite of the mortal screen,” 
R. Browning. 


A rortnicut later the doctors had given 
up all hope of Rex’s recovery. In extracting 
the bullet they had been very successful, 
and had quite expected his speedy restora- 
tion, but unforeseen complications had 
supervened. Instead of getting better he 
gradually grew worse, till now the end 
seemed only a question of a few hours. Rex 
felt himself what all along the doctors had 
feared, but he made no sign. Life was still 
very sweet and precious tohim. But if it 
was inevitable that he should lay it down he 
was not going to complain. If the manner 
of his death had been left to his own choice, 
he did not know that he would have chosen 
differently. To have saved Evelyn from a 
fate that was worse than death was worth 
living for and worth dying for. She would 
think of him kindly now. Unwittingly he 
had atoned for that short month of decep- 
tion, and when he was in his grave she 
would remember, perhaps, only what was 
best in his life, and forget all the rest. 

One day, after the doctors had held a 
long consultation, he called his father to his 
bedside, and said, with a feeble attempt at a 
smile, ‘‘ And so they think I will not get 
better, do they ?”’ 

‘‘ They regard your case as very serious,”’ 
John said evasively, and with a manful 
effort not to betray his emotion. ‘‘ But you 
know, Rex, while there’s life there’s 
hope.” 

“Yes, I know,” he answered feebly ; 
‘‘but I don’t know that it matters much. 
I am not afraid, and I am glad I saved 
Evelyn.” 

“She has called every day to enquire. 
Iam sure it is a great trouble to her.” 

*¢T should like to see her once more,” he 
said after a pause; ‘‘ 1 wonder if she would 
come.” 

“TI can ask her, at any rate,” John 
answered, and immediately left the room. 





Ten minutes later, after a timid knock, 
the door opened, and Evelyn May came 
quietly into the room. She was very pale, 
and outwardly very calm. She had evidently 
braced herself for the interview. But the 
sight of Rex so pale and wasted broke her 
down completely, and with a low ery, ‘“ Oh, 
Rex,” she sank upon the floor and hid her 
face in the bed-clothes. 

She did not see the smile that lit up his 
face like a gleam of summer sunshine, but 
she felt his wasted hand rest timidly upon 
her sunny hair. For several seconds no 
words were spoken. Evelyn sobbed quietly, 
her face still hidden. 

“The doctors say I will not get better, 
Evelyn,” he said at length; ‘and so I sent 
for you. I thought I would like to look 
upon your face once more before I died.” 

“Oh, no; don’t say that Rex, don’t !” she 
said with a great sob. 

For a moment or two he stroked in 
silence her shining hair. It brought back 
to him memories of the past. He was back 
again at Beechlawn, and the world was full 
of love and beauty. 

Then Evelyn raised her tear-stained face, 
and with a resolute light shining in her 
eyes, she said: ‘‘ You must not die, Rex. 
I shall never forgive myself if you do. I 
shall feel like a Cain upon the earth all the 
rest of my life.’’ 

‘“‘ To die for you, Evelyn,” he said with a 
smile, ‘is not painful at all. It feels like 
an atonement for the wrong I did. Oh, 
Evelyn, you know not what I have 
suffered.” 

‘‘T have fancied you were glad to escape 
from an engagement that had grown dis- 
tasteful to you, or you would have given me 
a chance to speak.” 

“Oh, Evelyn,” he said a little bit re- 
proachfully, ‘‘ I gave you time to write ; and 
when a few months later it was reported you 
were engaged to Stuart Leslie, I knew then 
you had put me out of your lite completely.”’ 

‘Engaged to Stuart Leslie,” she said, 
starting up, with an indignant blush upon 
her cheek ; ‘‘ and did you believe it, Rex?” 

‘‘ What else could I do?” he answered 
feebly. 

She did not reply ; but she took his wasted 
hand in both hers, and for awhile silence fell 
between them. Then Rex spoke again : 

‘*T have loved you always, Evelyn. And 
now, if you will tell me that you forgive me 
for any pain I have caused you, and that 
you will think of me kindly when I am gone, 
I can die content.” 
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“Oh, Rex, I have nothing to forgive,” she 
sobbed, lifting his wasted hand to her lips 
and kissing it. ‘In your heart you have 
been always true; and could I have seen 
you then, these long years of silence need 
not have come between us.” 

“‘ But 1 deceived you,” he said, harking 
back to the old difficulty. 

‘“* Whether the son of Mr. Brown or Mr. 
Raynor, you were always Rex to me,”’ she 
said; ‘and I have loved only you.” 

For a moment he looked at her, with an 
expression of glad surprise in his eyes; 
while a smile, like a wave of light, swept 
over his countenance. Then he drew her 
face towards him, and their lips met in one 
long kiss of reconciliation and love. 

The conversation that followed during the 
next half-an-hour we need not here repeat. 
Now that the long-standing barrier between 
them had been broken down, they talked with- 
out restraint. Each had a thousand things to 
say to the other, a thousand questions to 
ask. And while they talked, holding each 
other’s hand, how swiftly the moments flew 
by. Rex almost forgot his pain and weak- 
ness. In the bliss of those moments he 
seemed possessed of new strength andenergy. 
Evelyn’s radiant face and voice of music 
were better than all the medicines the 
doctors had prescribed. A new hope had 
come into his heart, and a new inspiration 
into his life. 

When John at length came into the 
room he was surprised to find Evelyn still 
there. She came to meet him with a smile 
and a blush. 

‘“¢T am Rex’s affianced wife,’’ she said, 
‘‘and I am going to nurse him till he gets 
better.” 

‘“‘ Till he gets better,” John questioned, 
with a sigh. 

“Yes, till he gets better,” she said 
brightly. ‘‘I am sure he is not going to die. 
He is going to get well again for my 
sake.” 

“God grant he may,” John answered 
fervently ; but when a few minutes later he 
noticed Rex’s utter exhaustion, he had no 
hope that Evelyn’s prediction would come 
true. 

During the night the poor fellow became 
delirious, and talked pitifully and sometimes 
incoherently about a beautiful star that had 
gone out in darkness ; how the star might 
have been his, but he had not courage to 
climb the dark stairs of night to reach it. 
Then he would call for Evelyn to come back 
to him, -to listen to his pleadings once 
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more. Through long years of suffering, he 
said, he had atoned for those few weeks of 
deception. Would she be pitiful and for- 
give ? 

Evelyn, who sat by his side, listened with 
tearful eyes and an agony of suffering upon 
her face. His ravings revealed the depth 
and strength of his affection and showed 
her how true his heart had been. But the 
revelation toall appearance had come too late, 
As the long hours of that solemn night wore 
on she gave up hope. She had found Rex 
again only to lose him. 

During all the years of their long separa- 
tion she had clung to the hope that God 
would bring them together again. 

And now they had met in a foreign 
land. God had sent him to rescue her 
from a fate the very thought of which 
filled her with horror. But in rescuing 
her he had given his own life. Here in the 
dim lamplight, in the hushed and solemn 
night, he was slowly dying. Here in a 
strange land, far from home and kindred, 
he would sleep. And she would carry 
back to England a breaking heart, and one 
sad sweet memory that would never die. 

She did her best to keep back her tears, 
but they came in spite of herself, and rolled 
silently down her cheeks. As the night 
wore on he ceased to rave, and only moaned 
softly now and then. Evelyn, bending 
lovingly over him, thought the struggle was 
nearly over. Now and then she moistened 
his parched lips, and pressed burning kisses 
upon his broad, pale brow. But he did not 
heed her. He was wandering in a realm 
unknown to her. 

At length she crossed over to where John 
Raynor stood, and laid her fair head upon 
his shoulder. ‘‘Ican bear it no longer,” 
she sobbed, and burst into a tempest of tears. 

In a moment John’s heart went out to this 
gentle maiden, whom he had scarcely seen 
until to-day. ‘My child,” he said, ‘ God 
will help us.” 

‘But it’s terribly hard for me,” she 
moaned; ‘for I have caused it all.’’ 

“Could he have had his will, he would 
not have chosen differently,” John said. 

‘‘ He was ever noble,’’ she sobbed. 

“‘ Yes, yes. A better son never breathed. 
And know, child, he is my all. All the rest 
have been taken from me ; they are sleeping 
far away, yonder in Aberfae; and it comes 
hard in my old age to be left alone.” 

‘« T will never leave you,” she said with a 
fresh rush of tears to her eyes. ‘I will be 
as a daughter to you.” 
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And for answer he bent down and kissed 
her white, smooth brow, not once, but many 
times. 

In the very early morning the doctor 
called again, and found him quietly breath- 
ing. Not evena moan escaped his lips now. 
Whether or not he was passing into the 
deeper sleep of death it was hard to say. 

‘“« He has reached the turning-point,” the 
doctor said. ‘ An hour or two at most will 
decide his fate.” 

So they watched and waited as the slow 
minutes travelled on. By-and-bye the pale, 
grey dawn began to peep through the 
shutters, and the birds to awake from their 
sleep; and still Rex slept on without a 
movement and without a moan. The doctor 
watched him intently, keeping his finger all 
the while upon his wrist. Near the doctor 
sat John and Evelyn, pale and silent. 

And still the hand of the clock travelled 
slowly round the dial, and the day broadened 
and brightened, drawing out all the shadows 
and filling the room with a rich warm light. 
At length there was a movement, followed 
by a low moan ; then Rex stretched himself 
feebly and opened his eyes, and looked 
around him. The next moment a faint 
smile of recognition stole over his pale and 
wasted face. 

‘‘ There’s hope now,”’ the doctor whispered, 
and proceeded at once to administer some 
stimulant. In a few minutes Rex was fast 
asleep again. 

From that time the tide, which had 
ebbed so far, began to flow back again. 
Slowly at first, it is true; so slowly, 
indeed, as to be almost imperceptible. But, 
after a few days, it began to come in with a 
rush. The rapidity of Rex’s recovery wasa 
surprise to everybody. But then everybody 
did not know that a new hope had come into 
his heart and a new inspiration into his life. 

A month later he was able to take short 
walks, leaning on Evelyn’s arm. In March 
the weather was lovely, and he was able to 
stroll down to the sea and sit in the sunshine 
and listen to the dreamy plash of the waves, 
and watch the light shimmering across the 
lovely waters. These were hours of un- 
hecken peace and unalloyed delight. All 
over the past, he and Evelyn wandered 
again, recounting every scene and every 
struggle, every sorrow and every joy. 

*‘ We are none the worse, Rex, perhaps, 
for having wandered so long in the wilder- 
ness,” Evelyn said to him one day as they 
sat on the cliffs looking out over the shining 
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“Perhaps not,” he said with a laugh; 
“but it is a great comfort to have got 
into Canaan nevertheless.” 

‘“‘Isn’t it beautiful here,”’ she said after a 
pause. 

** Yes, I should regret the days going by 
so rapidly, only that the first of May is 
coming.” 

“Oh, you foolish boy,” she answered, 
putting her white hand upon his mouth. 

“IT went away on the first of May six 
years ago,” he said. ‘* We’ll honour the 
anniversary, Evelyn.” 

‘‘As you will, Rex,” she answered, a glad 
smile upon her face. 

And so it came about that on the first of 
May they were married. All Barwich 
turned out to witness the ceremony. Old 
Dr. Moffat seemed to have got young again 
for the occasion, and Rex’s ‘‘ young men” 
of other years had a holiday in order to be 
present. 

‘She needn’t have wanted her boy to be 
Jonas Brown's son,’’ a woman whispered in 
the crowd. ‘ John Raynor isa father to be 
proud of.” 

‘‘Ah, they were poor then,” somebody 
whispered. ‘‘Ay, an’ they kept poor till 
right was done,” the woman replied. ‘ But 
here they come. Ain’t they a handsome 
couple ?”’ 

‘* Aye, she’s the bonniest girl in Cheshire,” 
an old woman answered, who had come 
over from Thorbrig to witness the cere- 
mony. 

‘«* An’ he’s as handsome as she is,” some- 
body else replied. 

‘«‘ Handsome is as handsome does, I say,” 
grunted a little man who was edging his 
way through the crowd. 

‘‘ Then if that be so they can’t be beat,’ 
was the reply from several voices at once. 
“‘They’ve done handsome both of ’em.”’ 
Then the crowd divided to let Rex and his 
bride pass through. 


* * * * * 


To the foregoing narrative we have only a 
few words to add. Mrs. Jonas Brown has 
got married again. As an angler for hus- 
bands few women have been more success- 
ful, but her daughters, Joyce and Julia, are 
still waiting for an offer. 

John Raynor—in what he calls his old 
age—declares he is a happy man. He 
spends every winter in San Vera. But 
when in England, he seems most content 
when near Rex and Evelyn. Mrs. May 
still calls Beechlawn her home. But it 
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hardly seems like home to her unless Rex 
and Evelyn are there. Every summer 
they come over for a month or two, and 
bring the children with them. And in 
the winter Mrs. May visits them in London, 
or goes with them to the sunny south. 

Of Rex’s fame as an artist I need not 
speak. His praise is on the lips of every 
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one who makes any pretensions to a know- 
ledge of art. His pictures are in ever- 
increasing demand. But success has not 
spoiled him, Fame has not made him 
proud. He is the Rex of old; not perfect by 
any means, but a good man and true for 
all that; full of kindly impulses, and ever 
ready to do a generous deed. 


THE END. 





ON MINDING THINGS THAT ARE LOWLY. 


By R. W. DALE, LL.D. 


HAVE often said that a Christian man 

might spend a few quiet hours very 
usefully in writing out the forgotten precepts 
of the New Testament—the precepts which 
have no real authority for him, and which 
he disregards without any keen self-reproach 
or even the slightest discomfort. And 
having written them out it might be 
profitable to refer to them every morning in 
order to give them their true place and 
sovereignty. If half-a-dozen Christian 
people loved and trusted each other well 
enough to compare their lists it would be 
interesting to discover how far they were 
identical. It would probably appear that 
they did not all forget the same duties ; that 
some forgot one, some another. But I 
venture to think that there is one precept 
which would be likely to have a place in the 
majority of the lists—Paul’s precept, ‘ Set 
not your mind on high things, but condescend 
to things that are lowly.” 

It is not a pleasant precept. It is much 
less pleasant as it stands in the Revised 
Version than in the form which is more 
familiar to us. It used to read: ‘‘ Mind not 
high things, but condescend to men of low 
estate’; when taken in that way it has a 
certain charm. It is pleasant to think 
about. There is something gracious and 
beautiful in the kindly, unaffected interest of 
the rich in the poor ; of old and distinguished 
men in young men who have their unex- 
pressed ambitions but have not yet made their 
mark ; of persons born to high rank in persons 
like ourselves, who are only common people. 
And when men and women of refinement 
have a cordial affection for, those whose 
habits are rough and coarse, and when 
those whose intellectual powers are discip- 





lined, vigorous, alert, do not lose sympathy 
with the dull and ignorant, we greatly 
honour them. The precept which insists 
on this virtue not only seems to us most 
admirable, it may sometimes soothe our 
wounded vanity. Perhaps it reminds us of 
the neglect, the coldness, and something 
worse than neglect or coldness, with which 
we have been treated by old schoolfellows 
and old neighbours—perhaps by cousins or 
even nearer relatives—who were once among 
the common crowd in the valley, where we 
ourselves still remain, but who have climbed 
to great heights and who still seem climbing 
higher. There is a cértain satisfaction, of an 
unlovely kind, in being reminded that the 
people who have wounded us have violated a 
Christian duty. 

‘« Mind not high things, but condescend to 
men of low estate.” Yes, we say, that is a 
most beautiful law; and if everybody obeyed 
it this would be a most delightful world. 
Perhaps, indeed, it seems more beautiful 
when we think of it as requiring great and 
distinguished people, or prosperous people, 
to be friendly with us, than when we think 
of it as requiring us to be friendly with 
people whoare very plainly less distinguished 
and less prosperous than ourselves. But 
the charm of the precept is not wholly lost, 
even when it reminds us of the duty of con- 
descending to our inferiors. It is not very 
unpleasant to be reminded that there are 
people who would be described as our in- 
feriors, even by an apostle. Itis really a very 
beautiful law: ‘‘ Mind not high things, but 
condescend to men of low estate ’’; and the 
law is obligatory, though the revisers have 
given Paul’s words another form. 

But to condescend to “ things that are 
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lowly” is quite a different matter. With 
the change of translation the charm has quite 
gone. And the reading in the margin 
which, as usual, is a better reading than 
that in the text, makes it less pleasant still. 
We are to “be carried away with” things 
that are lowly, attracted by them, drawn to 
them; the strong currents of our interest 
and sympathy are to bear us towards them. 
We are to care for lowly things rather than 
for high things. We are to choose the 
commonplace road rather than the adven- 
turous path, which stretches up the moun- 
tain side, towards the snow and the glaciers, 
and which gives glorious views of distant 
summits. Itis the opposite lesson to that 
which I used to hear enforced on all young 
people, especially on young men, when I 
was young—a lesson which the speaker or 
preacher often confirmed by declaiming a 
verse or two from Longfellow’s ‘‘ Excelsior.”’ 
It is not a pleasant precept for any of us. 
It is positively unpleasant for those who 
have not yet tried their strength against the 
greater difficulties of life, and to whom all 
things seem possible. But it is a very wise 
precept, and those to whom it is most un- 
pleasant have most need to remember it. 
As soon as it becomes pleasant some other 
precept may become necessary. 

It has its applications in many depart- 
ments of life. I think that half the bright, 
vigorous, promising boys and girls in the 
country fail to fulfil their promise through 
minding ‘high things,” and not condescend- 
ing to things that are lowly. They are 
impatient of the drudgery which is the con- 
dition of all success. They care for the poets, 
ancient and modern, but have an infinite 
disgust for paradigms of irregular verbs, and 
for the rules of syntax, and for their Greek 
and German exercises. They will not walk by 
the beaten road. They strike to the right and 
the left to pick flowers, and to see waterfalls, 
or to follow pleasant paths which often take 
them miles away from the point they have to 
reach. Young men and women who are con- 
scious of exceptional powers commit the same 
blunder. They construct great theories of 
human life and of the universe before 
they master the facts. They want to be 
brilliant players or great singers, but refuse 
to practise their scales. And so it happens 
that, while they do nothing remarkable, 
class-mates and friends of theirs who seem 
dull, who have no ambitions, or whose 
ambitions slumber—who are painstaking 
and laborious, who leave the high things to 
come by-and-bye, who are fascinated— 





‘carried away ’’—by the wearisome facts 
and unimaginative details associated with 
all intellectual pursuits, break out into a 
sudden splendour which astonishes their 
more brilliant companions. The boys and 
girls, the young men and women, who did 
not set their mind on “high things,”’ but 
condescended to ‘things that are lowly,” 
have not exhausted their strength before 
their time; they have not kindled their fire 
before accumulating their fuel. They are 
wise climbers ; they do not strike suddenly 
up the side of the mountain and lose their 
breath and strain their muscles over the 
first thousand feet; they wind round it, 
ascending quietly, and save their strength 
for the hard climbing near the summit. 

The law has its authority for the moral 
and spiritual life as well as for the intellect. 
And if by a happy chance I happen to have 
among my readers some young people 
whose hearts often glow with a noble enthu- 
siasm for moral perfection, I should like to 
ask them to think about this precept very 
seriously. It was written by a man whose 
moral enthusiasm was as generous as their 
own. St. Paul is not to be confounded 
with the teachers of mere prudential and 
utilitarian ethics. He, too, saw visions and 
dreamt dreams. Whatever height you 
may reach you will find that he is still a 
long way above you. He is a man who, 
even apart from his apostolic authority, is 
to be trusted in matters of this kind. And 
remembering his own fervour, I am sure 
that I should misinterpret him if I dis- 
couraged your passion for an _ ideal 
goodness. 

No; to discourage it would be base and 
cruel. Be thankful for the rush of blood 
in your veins when you hear a story of 
courageous truthfulness, of magnificent 
generosity, of fortitude, of martyrdom. Be 
thankful for the emotion which stirs you 
when you read the verses of poets cele- 
brating the greatness of heroes and saints. 
Be thankful that as yet your eyes are not 
dimmed to the halo of glory which sur- 
rounds the heads of those who, at the cost 
of ease and wealth and life, have served the 
human race. It is well to have a deep and 
loyal admiration for genius; it is better to 
have a deep and loyal admiration for good- 
ness. With most of us that generous and 
vehement delight in the integrity and self- 
sacrifice which give splendour to the history 
of mankind is too soon exhausted; too 
soon we become cold and sluggish; we learn 
too soon to be cynical. Keep your hearts 
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young as long as you can, and never be 
ashamed of your delight in the shining 
virtues of those who have been greatly good. 

And yet that excited joy, one of the best 
and most precious gifts of youth, in the 
romance of great and noble deeds is not 
without its dangers, It may issue in 
making us regard as tame and unattractive 
those humbler duties which constitute the 
virtue of common days and common men. 
It may diminish our interest and delight 
in those less dazzling forms of goodness 
which have no romance in them, and which 
can give us no lasting place in the memory 
and the love of mankind. We may dream 
of great opportunities for proving an heroic 
loyalty to conscience ; and day after day, in 
the deeds and words which make up our 
actual history, the authority of conscience 
may be disregarded. While our imagina- 
tion is on fire with some story of splendid 
self-sacrifice, and while we are longing for 
the chance of rivalling it, we may be 
miserably selfish at home, in the office, at 
the shop, at the works. Though we are 
young and strong we may be indolent while 
our hearts are glowing with admiration for 
the unconquerable industry of a statesman 
or schoiar whose strength was wasted by 
age and sickness. We may be cowardly in 
the presence of very ordinary people while 
our emotions are stirred by the courage 
which defied the scorn and hostility of 
nations ; untruthful while we are filled with 
awe by the fidelity of martyrs who dared to 
perish in the flames but who did not dare to 
lie. 

Great occasions for demonstrating a love 
of goodness come rarely to any man; to 
millions of men they never come at all. If 
we set our mind on these ‘‘ high things ’’— 
these magnificent opportunities for being 
truthful, laborious, courageous, generous, 
we shall miss our chance altogether. 
‘‘Condescend to things that are lowly.” 
When the imagination is filled with the 
glory of great and conspicuous virtue, 
the splendour should fall on the humblest 
forms which virtue can assume; the actual 
duties of to-day and to-morrow should be 
transfigured ; we should remember that the 
sanctity and beauty of goodness are not 
derived from the accidental circumstances 
in which it is illustrated, but from its 
essential and eternal quality. 

Few men have splendid opportunities for 
showing their loyalty to conscience; but 
the opportunities which come to most of us 
for proving our loyalty are very much 





greater than we suppose. We have no 
ground for saying that the conditions of life 
never give us the chance of showing our 
real strength. It is the work which is un- 
interesting, and which draws to us no public 
honour, that tests the fibre of our industry ; 
and the work of most of us is uninteresting 
enough and obscure enough for that. It is 
the people who are unattractive that test the 
native kindliness of our heart and our 
capacity for self-sacrifice in the service of 
others; and mostofus have friends, acquaint- 
ances, relatives, who are sufficiently un- 
attractive for that. We think that our duties 
are too commonplace to give us the oppor- 
tunity of putting forth our strength; the 
real truth is that we have not strength 
enough for our duties. We fail in meeting 
the small demands of an uneventful life, and 
yet we suppose that if the chance of heroism 
came we should be equal to it. We are 
beaten day after day in every petty skirmish, 
and yet we imagine that if the whole force 
of the enemy were flung upon us we should 
fight a great battle and should win a 
glorious victory. That does not seem reason- 
able. He that is faithful in little is faithful 
also in much, and he that is unfaithful in 
little is unfaithful also in much. Our true 
wisdom is not to wait for great occasions, but 
to recognise the truth that human life is so 
ordered that in its commonest incidents we 
may obey the greatest and most august laws. 

Does Paul’s precept hold in relation to 
our spiritual as well as our moral life? It 
may be asked whether, in the relations of 
each one of us to God, it is possible to set 
our minds on things that are too “ high,” 
Is there any truth accessible to man con- 
cerning the love and righteousness of God so 
great that we should not desire to know it ? 
Is there any height of perfection so lofty 
that we should not resolve, in the strength 
of God, to reach it? any love for Christ, in 
angel or saint, so ardent that we should not 
pray to equal it? Has there ever been in 
the history of the Church any devotion to 
God’s honour so unreserved that we should 
not strive to repeat it? 

To these questions there can be but one 
reply ; and yet there is a kind of ambition 
in the spiritual life which is more subtle, and 
perhaps more dangerous, than the seoular 
ambition which every instructed conscience 
condemns. 

I am reminded of a criticism which was 
passed on one of the most charming speakers 
that the House of Commons has listened to 
in our time. In reply to the admiration I 
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had expressed for a speech to which I had 
just listened, an eminent politician said: 
“Yes, he speaks wonderfully well; but I 
always feel that he is speaking a little above 
his strength.’’ Speaker and critic, alas, 
are both dead; but the criticism often recurs 
to me, and I find that it has many very varied 
applications. It was a true criticism— 
keen, but just. Listening to some men you 
feel that there is no strain: they are speak- 
ing grandly, but they could speak more 
grandly still; there is a reserve of force which 
they are not using; or if they ever use it 
they use it only for a moment and then the 
sense of supreme effort is over. But the 
charming speaker that I am referring to 
spoke better—and always spoke better— 
than it was quite natural for him to speak. 
That was a fault. Now it has seemed to 
me that there was a similar fault in the 
religious life of some people whom I have 
known. It was set in too high a key. It 
was a life of perpetual effort. The strain 
was never relaxed. They were like men 
who are living up to the very edge of their 
income ; one was always afraid of a crash. 
They thought of nothing but ‘high things” 
—the most dazzling and glorious and stimu- 
lating truths; they cared for nothing except 
the most exalted forms of spiritual experi- 
ence—the most vivid apprehensions of the 
divine love, the passion of devotion, the 
rapture of praise, the fiercest fires of zeal. 
They condescended reluctantly, if at all, to 
“things that are lowly”’—to truths of 
secondary rank, to the humbler forms of 





saintliness. The light in which they tried 
to live was too dazzling for mortal vision 
to bear for long; the emotions they 
endeavoured to maintain soon exhausted 
mortal strength. Human nature, with its 
present limitations, cannot endure this 
constant strain. Sometimes the too ambi- 
tious attempt has issued in tragic failure. 
When the excitement sank, there seemed 
nothing left in the whole range of Divine 
truth, or Christian duty, that could interest, 
attract, or impress. The common light of 
day was dull and dreary after the splendour 
had faded. A kind of spiritual coma followed 
the excessive effort. They attempted to live 
up to the very edge of their income; they 
lived a little beyond it, and then came 
spiritual bankruptcy. 

There is a place for humility in the 
religious life. Some of us would be greatly 
the better if there were more of quiet growth 
in it and less of strenuous effort. We should 
be greatly the better if we took the lowest 
seats and waited for God to call us up 
higher. Itis enough that we are members of 
the body of Christ; we should not be 
impatient if we are destined to the humblest 
functions. We should not try to force the 
hand of God and to compel Him to give 
us the most splendid powers and the most 
fervent delights. It is not for us to choose 
the thrones, on the right hand of Christ 
and on the left, in the kingdom of His 
glory. We should rather be filled with 
wonder that we have any place in His 
kingdom at all. 





HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
By A. MACLEOD SYMINGTON, D.D. 


a appearing just now of the life of 
the author of ‘“‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” 
must be regarded as opportune. The book 
contains much natural and most legiti- 
mate rejoicing over the total removal of 
slavery from the United States (although 
the problem of how to restore the freed men 
to the full status of men cannot be quite 
solved till a generation, perhaps two genera- 
tions, have passed); but Europe has been 
very forcibly reminded that slavery is far 
indeed from being extinguished, and signs 
are plentiful that right-hearted men must be 
engaged for some years to come in a war to 
the knife with the giant crime. However 





widely different in detail, the battle is pre- 
cisely the same in principle. We have to 
remove that searedness of moral judgment 
which is caused by the forces of habit and 
greed, so that men shall relinquish the 
traffic as a shameful evil; and the philan- 
thropic task is all the more difficult that 
there is not the same political cohesion 
among the nations of Europe that there was 
in the United States forty years ago; nor is 
there the same general diffusion of Christian 
knowledge and sentiment. While we write 
there is sitting at Brussels a conference of 
earnest and intelligent men, who have been 
for several months anxiously considering 
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practical means for the removal of slavery 
from the earth—the first time in history that 
the plenipotentiaries of Europe have come 
together for a purely beneficent purpose; and 
it is no small aid to have a well-written 
and fascinating book which will deepen 
= extend popular sympathy on the right 
side. 

Never was there a book more speedily and 
splendidly successful than ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.”” He would have been thought an 
over sanguine prophet who, when the book 
appeared in 1851-2, would have predicted 
abolition as only thirteen years distant ; yet, 
by the testimony of the South as well as the 
North, the story had much to do in bringing 
about that happy result, in which large 
vested interests, the domestic habits of 
millions, and high military skill had to give 
way before elementary principles of 
righteousness and mercy. One has forcibly 
to remind himself while writing thus that 
thousands of the readers of Tue Sunpay 
Magazine are under forty years of age, that 
his own children, now men and women, 
have all been born since ‘‘ Uncle Tom” was 
published, most of them since the end of the 
American War, and that they know little or 
nothing about that intense popular emotion 
which is still fresh as ever to a man still on 
the steep side of sixty. 

The dear old lady—for everybody loves 
her, whether they have seen her or not—is 
spending her eightieth year in a beautiful 
home at Hartford, surrounded by every com- 
fort that can lessen the wistful sorrow of 
lingering on this side the river, and her 
next-door neighbour is Mr. Clemens (Mark 
Twain), who delights in her free rambling 
over his grounds and greenhouses. Perhaps 
the only person, black or white, in all the 
world who does not feel quite kindly toward 
Mrs. Stowe is John, Mr. Clemens’ gardener, 
for she ‘ snips off his pet flowers as if they 
had not cost him a thought.’’ One day the 
old lady quietly asked John if he had ever read 
‘“*Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and John “ turned 
upon her in his best undertaker manner, 
looked down from a great height, and then 
said, ‘Tried to,’ and left her.’’* Mark 
Twain did well to tell so good a story, and 
Dr. Parker did well to publish it. 

“Tried to!” I read the book again last 
week, and its pathos was as effective as 
thirty-eight years ago. Of course, the 
critical faculty was not developed at the age 
of nineteen, and one can now discern little 
flaws of art and evidences of haste; but the 


* The Speaker, of March Ist, 1890. 





genius, the warm love, the noble simplicity 
of principle and agonising confidence in 
God, are all there, and will remain 
unchanged. The story of such a book well 
deserved to be told, and with it we get the 
story of a noble life, and of the greatest 
event in the recent history of the English- 
speaking race. 

Dr. Lyman Beecher—famous for his own 
sake as well as through his more dis- 
tinguished children—was living in Litchfield 
in June, 1811, when his daughter Harriet 
was born, and her childhood was surrounded 
by the stern but wholesome influences of 
old-fashioned Puritanism. When you trace 
back the most beneficent movements to 
their springs it is surprising how often these 
are found in that Puritanism which it is 
fashionable to sneer at. France with its 
Huguenots is one example; Boston and its 
Plymouth Rock supply another of the largest 
sort; the Scottish Covenant another; and 
nothing is more marked and instructive than 
the vital relation between the world-wide 
expansion of missionary enterprise and a 
theology which was sternly dogmatic, and a 
manner of life far removed from the ease 
and luxury of modern days. It does seem 
as though the river of God could not spread 
its life-giving virtue over the earth without 
first passing through narrow channels. 
Harriet Beecher’s early years were spent 
among those who practised strict self-denial 
and held devoutly by Calvinism ; but only a 
superficial observer would stop short at these 
and fail to discern behind them genuine 
godliness and splendid loyalty to truth and 
duty. The process of widening and the en- 
larging of the river while retaining all its 
purity, appear instructively in two things. 
An elder sister, Catherine, had her life 
darkened by the drowning of her betrothed, 
and when his effects came into her hands 
there was found among them a complete set 
of Sir Walter Scott’s works. ‘It was an 
epoch in the family history when Dr. 
Beecher came downstairs one day with a 
copy of Ivanhoe in his hand and said, ‘I 
have always said that my children should 
not read novels, but they must read these.’” 
That was in 1822, when Harriet was eleven 
years old, and had large and unlooked-for 
effects. Another event of much deeper 
importance took place in the summer of 
1825, when she was fourteen. It was a 
Communion Sabbath at Litchfield, and Dr. 
Beecher’s text was, ‘‘ Behold, I call you no 
longer servants but friends.” ‘Most of 
father’s sermons were as unintelligble to me 
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as if he had spoken in Choctaw,” but this 
one was quite of a different sort. 

“* Forgetting all his hair-splitting distinctions 
and dialectic subtleties, he spoke in direct, simple, 
and tender language of the great love of Chxist 
and His care for the soul. He pictured Him as 
patient with our errors, compassionate with our 
weaknesses, and sympathetic for our sorrows. He 
went on to say how He was ever near us, en- 
lightening our ignorance, guiding oy wanderings, 
comforting our sorrows with a love unwearied 7 
faults, unchilled by ingratitude, till at last He 
should present us faultless before the throne of 
His glory with exceeding joy. Like a flash 
it came over me that if I needed conviction of sin, 
He was able to give me this also, I would trust 
Him for the whole. My whole soul was illumined 
with joy, and as I left the church to walk home, 
it seemed to me as if Nature herself were hushing 
her breath to hear the music of heaven. 

‘*As soon as my father came home and was 
seated in his study, I went up to him and fell in 
his arms, saying: ‘ Father, I have given myself to 
Jesus, and He has taken me.’ Inever shall forget 
the expression of his face as he looked down into 
my earnest, childish eyes; it was so sweet, so 
gentle, and like sunlight breaking out upon a 
andscape. ‘Is itso?’ he said, holding me silently 
to his heart, as I felt the hot tears fall on my 
head. ‘Then has a new flower blossomed in the 
kingdom this day.’” 

A flower that gave truthful pledge of 
precious and abundant fruit. The sort of 
Puritanism whose heart has such lovely and 
gracious outcome may be gratefully tolerated 
however stern the doctrines proceeding from 
its head. The girl had much to suffer 
spiritually from the demand made for a 
torturing self-scrutiny and a regulation 
amount of conviction, and ‘“ even her sister 
Catherine was afraid there might be some- 
thing wrong in the case of a lamb that had 
come into the fold without being first chased 
all over the lot by the shepherd’’; but the 
well of living water, opened that day, never 
ceased to spring up within her, fed by the 
eternal fountain—and certainly but for this 
decisive and pervading experience the great 
work of her life could never have been 
accomplished. 

Religious society in New England, if in 
some things narrow, was decidedly intelli- 
gent and cultured. Harriet’s obvious talents 
were kindly nurtured, and at the age of 
twenty-two she won a prize of £10 for a 
story called ‘* Uncle Lot.” 

Well it was that this had happened, and 
that she had obtained some encouragement 
regarding her own literary ability before the 
manifold sordid cares of early married life 
began. The story of some twelve or fifteen 
years, following her marriage to Professor 
Stowe in 1836 and preceding the appear- 
ance of “Uncle Tom,” is one of severe 





domestic struggle with poverty, care of 
children, tossing from place to place, and 
bereavement. Faith in God, love to man, 
and indomitable grit won the victory; but 
the fight was long and hard. We see her 
sick and weary, almost in despair, doing the 
menial work of her home with one hand 
and writing for magazines with the other, 
and getting a week’s rest only at the birth 
of another child. Her husband certainly 
appreciated her, but it is possible to imagine 
one more considerate and helpful. When 
their home was in Cincinnati, in 1842, he 
wrote to her at Hartford, thus :— 


‘* My dear, you must be a literary woman, It 


is so written in the book of fate. ake all your 
calculations accordingly. Get a good stock of 
health and brush up your mind. ... And now, 


my dear wife, I want you to come home as quick 
as you can. The fact is, I cannot live without 
you, and if we were not so prodigious poor I 
would come for you at once. There is no woman 
like you in this wide world. Who else has so 
much talent with so little self-conceit, so much 
reputation with so little affectation, so much 
literature with so little nonsense, so much enter- 
prize with so little extravagance, so much tongue 
with so little scold, so much sweetness with so 
little softness, so much of so many things and so 
little of so many other things?” 


Which is very nice and well-expressed ; 
but we get another view of things in a long, 
humorous letter to a sister-in-law, descrip- 
tive of her attempts to compose literary 
matter in the midst of domestic interrup- 
tions. After telling of one and another 
fretting little thing that had to be attended 
to, she adds: 


“‘Then comes a letter from my husband saying 
he is sick abed, and all but dead; don’t ever 
expect to see his family again; wants to know 
how I shall manage in case I am left a widow ; 
knows we shall get into debt, and never get out ; 
wonders at my courage; thinks I am very 
sanguine; warns me to be prudent, as there won't 
be much to live on in case of his death, &c. 
I read the letter and poke it into the stove, and 
proceed.” 


It was out of such experiences that the 
famous little book came in Mrs. Stowe’s 
forty-first year. The whole atmosphere 
around her was heavy and thunderous with 
the elements gathering for the decisive 
storm. While at Cincinnati, with only a river 
between her and a slave state, the mob broke 
out violently against the advocates of aboli- 
tion, and she longed to be a man that she 
might take a gun and defend at least one win- 
dow. The Fugitive Slave Bill, requiring the 
citizens of the free states to turn detectives 
under severe penalties, outraged the heart 
and reason of the North; and Mrs. Stowe 
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eagerly took part in the operations of the 
*‘ Underground Railroad,’’ which had Cin- 
cinnati for its terminus, by which men and 
women, fleeing for their lives, were secretly 
forwarded to Canada. Cholera visited the 
city, and the weary woman had, in her 
husband’s absence, to watch the death-bed 
of a beloved son, and felt in a way never 
forgotten what her negro sisters had to bear 
when their children were torn from them by 
a hand far more cruel than that of death. 
‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” appeared first in a 
Washington serial, but before it was com- 
pleted there North and South alike had 
recognised its extraordinary power. The 
creative genius and the fidelity to truth in its 
delineations of scenes and characters would 
not alone account for its unexampled popu- 
larity. The secret of that was the intensity 
of a noble heart, out of which there poured 
a live stream of holy love and burning indig- 
nation against a flagrant wrong, boundless 


courage, and a pathos that went straight to | 


the heart of men and women anywhere. 
The effect was magical. In this country— 


editions (not re-issues) were published, and 


‘‘From April to December, 1852, twelve different | u 
'the res anguste domi past—she was free to 


| 10s., and 7s. 6d., to the cheap popular editions of 
1s., 9d., and 6d. ‘After‘carefully analysing these 
| editions and weighing probabilities with ascer- 
| tained facts,’ I am able, says Mr. Sampson Low, 
| ‘pretty confidently to say that the aggregate 
number of copies circulated in Great Britain and 
the colonies exceeds one-and-a-half millions. ’” 
Then there were translations into French 
and other languages; and everywhere the 
effect was the same—warm sympathy with 
the millions suffering the greatest wrong 
which it is possible for man to inflict on his 
fellow, the privation of that personal freedom 
which lies at the foundation of everything. 
But Satan fought hard in defence of his 
invaded kingdom. That it was nota matter 
of mere literary success, but of life-or-death 
earnestness on the part of Mrs. Stowe, was 
proved by the prompt issue of ‘* The Key,” in 
which misrepresentations were answered and 
every detail of the story proved to the hilt 
by documents. Then came the war, and 
she gave to the good cause a fine, hopeful 
son, who became a martyr in a very sad way 
—a splinter from a shell entering his ear and 
leaving incurable effects on his brain. 
Her reception in this country when—all 





within the twelve months of its first appearance, | travel, was such as queens cannot command. 


eighteen different London publishing houses were 
engaged in supplying the great demand that had 
set in, the total number of editions being forty, 
varying from fine art-illustrated editions at 15s., 





_ All ranks joined in it. When she travelled 


by train from Liverpool to Scotland over- 


| night, crowds were waiting at the first 
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station where it stopped to shout a warm 
welcome; and a lifelong friendship was 
formed with the Duchess of Sutherland. 
Her grace, after a great reception at Stafford 
House in 1858, presented Mrs. Stowe with 
a gold bracelet fashioned like a slave’s 
shackle, bearing the inscription, ‘* We trust 
it is a memorial of a chain soon to be 
broken”; and in 1865 the owner had 
engraved on it the date of the constitutional 
amendment by which slavery was for ever 
abolished from the statute-book of her 
country. Long, long after the smoke and 
din of war were past—in June, 1882, when 
the élite of American literature gathered at 
Boston to celebrate her seventieth birthday 
—Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes read a poem in 
which Mrs. Stowe’s share in the great 
achievement is thus recorded with equal wit 
and pathos :— 


When Archimedes so long ago 

Spoke out so grandly ‘‘ Dos pou sto— 
Give me a place to stand on ; 

I'll move your planet for you now ”"— 

He little dreamed or fancied how 

The sto at last should find its pou 
For woman’s faith to land on. 


Her lever was the wand of art, 

Her fulcrum was the human heart, 
Whence all unfailing aid is ; 

She moved the earth ! its thunders pealed, 

Its mountains shook, its temples reeled, 

The blood-red fountains were unsealed, 
And Moloch sunk to Hades, 


Mrs. Stowe’s life, since the abolition of 
slavery, has been active, fruitful, lovely; but 
we cannot dwell on it. Her love for the 
negroes has been proved in a fair southern 
home among the orange groves of Florida, 
and she has added to our literature several 
valuable books, such as ‘‘ Agnes of Sorrento,” 
‘Old Town Folks,” and the ‘ Poganuc 
People.” The great lesson of her life is one 
of sympathy with human suffering, faith in 
God, and the practically unlimited possi- 
bilities which lie open to one thoroughly 
devoted and in effective fellowship with the 
unseen. “One man and God are always 
a majority.” That true saying was proved 
in her case; our earnest hope is that others 
will be stimulated to fight the giant slavery 
which is now rending and devouring Central 
Africa, with something of the same enduring 
courage and victorious faith. Mrs. Stowe, in 
a preface to her son’s book,* fitly quotes the 
words of Mr. Valiant-for-Truth in the 
‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress’’: ‘‘ My sword I give 
to him that shall succeed me in my pilgrim- 
age, and my courage and skill to him that 
can get it.” 


* “Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe, compiled from her 
Letters and Journals, by her son, Charles Edward Stowe.” 
London: Sampson Low & Co. In literary skill and 





taste the son has proved himself worthy of his mother. 





A PRICELESS LOAN. 


HEN God, with tenderness divine, 
Gave children to thy arms and mine, 
He made them frail as early flowers, 
And bade us count them not as ours. 


‘‘ Take them,” He said, “ but let them be 
As hostages for peace to thee,— 
Unclaimed till faith and love resign, 
With cheerful will, what still is Mine.” 


Shall, then, a priceless loan like this 
Retard the hour that makes us His ? 
Shall we, rebellious to His throne, 
Refuse our love, to keep His loan ? 


Does not His boon itself provide 

The means to draw us to His side ? 
Do not our powers wholly fail 

To guard and cherish things so frail ? 





Our anxious yearning for their weal 
Makes us in suppliance to Him kneel, 
And pour out all our fears to One 
Who is a “‘ sure defence ” alone. 


We watch and strive with ceaseless care 
To rear these flowers so frail and fair, 
And yet they droop beneath our eyes, 
And bid our cry for help arise. 


And when no more is left at all 

Except to wait—most hard of all— 

Our fainting strength sinks down oppressed 
To lay its burden on His breast. 


And if He spares, our chastened love 
Shall give the praise to Him above ; 
And if He takes, shall yield content 
The priceless blessing that He lent. 


JOHN HUTTON. 
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A SERMON TO SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
By THE Ricut REv. THE LORD BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 


Luke viii. 2: ‘* The Seed is the Word of God.” 


UR times have been happily called the 
times of Christ ; and if they are not 

His times, whose can they be? Certainly 
they are the best times the world has seen 
since He went back to His glory; certainly, 
also, faith ever bold and hopeful in propor- 
tion to its devotion and sacrifices looks for 
them to be better and better, until He 
finally returns to ‘“‘ make all things new.” 
Does anyone ask, how can they be Christ’s 
times, when evil is so insolent and strife so 
bitter, and the air hideous with discord and 
blasphemy ; when anti-Christs meet us at 
the corner of every street, and mockingly 
ask us: ‘‘ Where is now thy God?” We 
say, that if they are the times of Christ 
they must be the times of anti-Christ, that 
the Kingdom of Light, by its presence and 
potency, must stir into a malignant, if brief, 
activity, the powers of darkness, though 
only to disperse them and triumph; and 
that they are the times of Christ, because 
now, more than ever, in the power of His 
Eternal Spirit, He lives, speaks, moves, 
persuades, conquers, reigns, not only among 
the towns and villages of our dear country, 
but in the continents and islands over the 
sea. You Sunday School teachers, bent on 
one errand, fired with one hope, serving 
one Lord, desiring one victory, are the best 
proof of it. But a handful of the 704,000 
teachers from all the religious bodies in 
Great Britain, just out of love to the same 
risen Lord, and in gratitude for the one 
common salvation, you are constrained by the 
sweetness of the love which passeth know- 
ledge, to feed the lambs He commits to 
your care. ‘The Seed is the Word of God.” 
There are three varieties of application, 
in which this instructive symbol indicates 
the operative forces that work towards the 
Kingdom of God. Each singly, all con- 
jointly, and consistently inspire faith and 
suggest duty for the cause we desire to 
serve. Christ our Lord, the Word Incarnate, 
is Himself, in virtue of His Incarnation, 
the Seed immanent in humanity, lifting it 
into a new condition, conferring on it a 
fresh dignity, redeeming it unto a great 
future. When St. Paul wrote to the 
Corinthians, ‘‘ The head of every man is 
Christ,’”’ he propounded a majestic truth, 
the entire significance of which the present 
age has not perhaps fully comprehended, 





but which is of unspeakable significance for 
the race. 

The Church, which is His Body; His 
Word, so far as it delivers His message ; 
His instrument, when it organises His 
methods; His representative, if it manifests 
His life; His spouse, when it receives His 
love, is in its turn the Divine Seed of human 
society invisibly, slowly, imperfectly, with 
many hindrances and disappointments, yet 
constantly and irresistibly, shining on its 
darkness and preventing its corruption, and 
declaring its redemption, and promising its 
grace; by its fabrics, and its worship, and 
its history, and its creeds, both in its 
corporate life, and according to the working 
of each of its manifold parts, declaring all 
the counsel of God. 

The individual Christian who understands 
that he has been saved chiefly that he may 
do his best to save others, and who knows 
that he. has been bought with a price, that 
he may glorify Him Who at such a cost has 
bought him, is also in a real sense the 
Word of God, or as St. Paul in an equivalent 
expression has called him, the epistle of 
Christ known and read of all men; by the 
life he lives, and the cross he carries, and 
the message he utters, and the duties he 
loves, the fruitful seed of single souls, 
personally influencing them, patiently 
instructing them, drawing them with cords 
of love, winning them one by one into 
fellowship with Jesus; and it is on man, 
the seed of man—you, the seed of the 
souls of the children, given you to teach, 
that I have to speak now. 

Let us consider this seed of the everlast- 
ing Gospel. 

I. In the activities which it demands; 
which are chiefly three: sowing, watering, 
reaping. Sowing is casting the seed of 
Divine truth into the minds and hearts of 
the young, leaving it there to work out the 
mystery of its life, as it may please God to 
use it, trusting about it the Fatherly love 
of Him the measure of Whose redeeming 
pity is the atoning anguish of His Son. 
There are, of course, all varieties of skill 
and of diligence, and of self-sacrifice in 
this work of sowing. In the kingdom of 
grace, as well as in the kingdoms of this 
world, nothing great can be achieved with- 
out taking trouble. God giveth the increase 
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—here is the supreme factor in all our 
success. It is equally true that ‘“ every 
man shall receive his own reward according 
to his own labour.” Watering does not 
mean the impatient, emotional, restless 
efforts of an unconscious unbelief to give 
God the help He neither asks nor cares for ; 
but the vigilant looking for the germinating 
of the seed, the expecting of results, here 
or there, to-day or to-morrow, because God’s 
Word cannot return to Him void (for not 
to look for results is but slightly to care for 
them); also that humble, fervent, pleading 
with Him in fervent, even passionate, 
prayer, for those showers of blessing, where- 
by His Spirit moves on the surface of 
instructed souls. ‘I believe in God the 
Holy Ghost,”’ must be the innermost exult- 
ing creed of every Sunday School teacher. 
Prayer, and nothing but prayer, gives wings 
to the mind, fire to the will, tenderness to 
the heart. Indeed, to know what we have 
to do and to do it; to know what God has 
to do and to leave Him to do it, is the first 
secret to be mastered by the servants of His 
Kingdom, and usually the last that they 
come to learn. There is the reaping, some- 
times of that which we have ourselves 
sown, more often of what others before us 
have sown, in part here before we die, in 
part hereafter when we are summoned to 
judgment, which is in measure given to all 
true workers, not always when they wish 
for it, but when God sees they need it, with 
the sense of acceptance and the joy of 
progress. It is varied and sometimes hard 
to analyse, at the best partial and liable to 
after disappointments. Without something 
of it the jaded heart would sink under an 
intolerable depression. With too much of 
it we should soon come to think ourselves 
indispensable. Self-love, ever ready at a 
moment’s notice to assert itself, might be 
perilously indulged at the cost of Christ’s 
honour. 

II. The conditions which it imposes are 
three. They are genuineness, skilfulness, 
and faith. The seed must be genuine ; wheat, 
not bastard wheat; the wheat that makes 
bread and sustains life—the seed of the 
word of God. Not all seed sown in Sunday 
Schools, just as not all seed scattered from 
Christian pulpits, is unadulterated truth of 
God. While there must always be the 
human element in the teaching of the 
inspired word, it must not be all the human 
element, which it is too often found to be, 
whereby much of the teaching given in our 
Sunday Schools is for all higher and divine 





purposes not bread, but sawdust. If God 
is not honoured and recognised in the exact, 
reverent, lucid, and penetrating explanation 
of His Holy Word, the children, though in- 
terested by attractive story-telling, will not 
be won by the presentation of Divine truth. 
They may listen to their teacher, which is 
good as far as it goes; but they will not be 
brought to Christ. It is to His word, and 
His word only, that the promise is given; 
that it shall accomplish the thing whereto 
He sent it. Other things may please, but 
this alone converts. In its fullest and 
deepest, in no emotional and sensational 
meaning, we long to win these children to 
their Saviour. We must never forget that 
it is the engrafted word which is able to 
save our souls, and this engrafted word 
they must receive at your hands. 

Another condition is skilfulness; and 
skilfulness comes through self-culture and 
experience. Dr. Johnson once said: 
‘* Genius is nothing more than knowing the 
use of tools; but there must be tools for it 
to use.” A trained mind, a ready and 
retentive memory, insight into character, 
and an immense love are vital to a consider- 
able success. My brothers and sisters, in 
this blessed enterprise for Christ, bear with 
me, while I say to you, what I am persuaded 
your inmost conscience will secretly ratify, 
that you have no right to accept the trust, or 
share the responsibility of this great duty, 
unless you are willing, honestly willing, 
according to your several opportunities— 
which in some cases are ample and admir- 
able—to qualify yourselves for your work. 
It is not easy work, though it is very honour- 
able ; and it is not the only way of working 
to which Christ summons His elect. There 
are so many things you need, not always 
seen or appreciated as they deserve to be. 
You will never get them all; no one has 
them all. Many you may hope to get 
though not instantly. Some you must get, 
or—not only will the work be much better 
without you, who in such a case, though 
without knowing it, will be only usurping 
the place of others who might do it better ; 
but you yourselves would be better without 
it, since if badly or too imperfectly done, 
it may some day be your grievous shame. 
There must be a personal, loving, exact 
study of the Bible, for your own soul’s sake, 
if you would have anything worth knowing 
to pass on to others. There must be some 
capacity, however little to begin with, not 
only for acquiring, but also for imparting 
knowledge. As a rule, I suspect, though 
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practice unspeakably improves it, the gift of 
teaching is mostly born with us. There 
must be a knowledge of character, and a 
faculty of discrimination, and a vivid appre- 
ciation of the separateness as well as of the 
beautifulness of each single soul. For it is 
not so much a net you have to cast over 
your class; it is rather with rod and line 
that you must angle for each one of them; 
and it is much easier to stand on the bank 
of the stream, and to drop your bait into the 
water, than to bring the fish toland. There 
must also be an immense love to cover mani- 
fold deficiencies, to compensate for even 
grave mistakes, and make the dullest, 
ugliest, stubbornest child beautiful in your 
eyes for the sake of the Lord who bought it ; 
and to make Christ Himself dear and beloved 
to you, for the great privilege wherewith He 
has honoured you in trusting you with these 
children to nurse for Him. From your 
knees, where His Presence has solemnised 
and refreshed you, you will go to your class, 
where His grace will instruct and sustain 
you; and from your class you will go back 
to your knees, there tenderly to plead for 
them by name, that He will accept from 
you and bless to them the word you have 
tried to sow in their hearts. Such interces- 
sion will fill you with quiet and blessed happi- 
ness. It willmake you feel that they are as safe 
with Him as love can wish them to be; and 
that you are as much accepted by Him as 
mercy and righteousness mingling together 
can make you to be. When the full assur- 
ance of a simple and unhesitating faith has 
encouraged you (as with the steady unbroken 
swing of the husbandman’s arm) to sow 
before you, and around you, as the path of 
His Providence directs, you will not too 
much observe the hard and beaten impene- 
trableness of one spirit, or the facile mobility 
of another, or the chilly mundane tendencies 
of another. Teaching alf, for all are given 
you to teach; hoping for all, since all belong 
to God; if doubts arise, you will not be 
much disturbed by them; if fears ruffle 
you, you will not be paralysed by them. 
The kingdom of nature has its magnificent 
wastefulness and its myriad failures. In 
the kingdom of grace, behind human effort, 
is sovereign righteousness. Nevertheless 
“Him that cometh to Me I will in no wise 
cast out.” 

III. But there are risks which the seed 
encounters ; risks which you must bravely 
face and steadily reckon with ; risks which 
you must not presume to despise in a shallow 
buoyancy, nor to exaggerate in a still more 





unworthy despair. First, there is the 
incessant malevolent presence and activity 
of that Evil Spirit, whose assaults our Lord 
personally encountered, whose designs He 
solemnly unfathomed, whose snares He so 
distinctly exposed. ‘‘ These by the wayside 
are they that hear. Then cometh the devil, 
and taketh away the word out of their 
hearts lest they should believe and be 
saved.’’ My friends, the question of ques- 
tions—again and again coming up in mani- 
fold forms, is this: Did Christ know, or did He 
not know, what He thus spoke about? “ If 
He did not know, and so warned us against 
an imaginary danger, told us of a spiritual 
enemy who has no existence but in the 
superstitious dreams of an _ exploded 
Rabbinism, we are welcome to such comfort 
as is to be had in the consciousness of an 
enlightenment to which the Bible is a 
stranger—with this result: that ifin such a 
matter as this Jesus was a teacher who 
could not teach, He may also be a Saviour 
who cannot save. If we cannot trust Him 
for doctrine, can we go to Him for life? If 
He did know, and told us what He knew for 
our correction and instruction in righteous- 
ness, let us listen to Him and heed His 
words, and humbly watch against the snares 
of the devil.’’ ‘The special peril against 
which our Lord warns us here is, I suppose, 
chiefly incidental to careless and shallow 
souls. The way in which the foe works is 
by the weakening, chilling, dissipating of 
good impressions before they have had time 
to take form and substance in the soul, by 
silly words or frivolous diversion, or even 
actual sin. You who are in charge of these 
children, be not ignorant of his devices. 
Make rules, and see to the keeping of them, 
to anticipate and prevent such mischiefs. 
Have your eyes and ears open and protect 
your young disciples from themselves. Rely 
on it, there is no work which the great 
enemy of souls hates more than this one of 
teaching the young the gospel of Christ. 
There is nothing he dreads more than that 
in the freshness and innocence of childhood 
they should come to love Him. 

Another peril is in the nature of those 
whom you would win; and on either of two 
sides of it, the emotional or the earthly. 
Of all woful and far-reaching blunders none 
is more woful, more disastrous, more 
common, than the incessant stimulating of 
the religious feelings, which presently come 
to be chilled, blunted, even hardened, until 
the most precious and important of all our 
sensibilities become impervious either to 
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holy appeals or loving persuasion, and the 
heart made like cold and black scorie in a 
burnt-out volcano, no longer can grow and 
blossom with the truth of Christ. To stir 
a child’s tears is an easy, and a cheap, and 
often a selfish triumph; but it is dearly 
bought at the risk of a child’s soul. 

There is also the peril coming from the 
home environment — the atmosphere in 
which the child breathes its daily existence, 
and in which unconsciously, insensibly, 
inevitably, it is matured for responsible life. 
To lift up its ideal, to counteract its tempta- 
tions, to help it to live for both worlds, to 
penetrate and transfigure its moral nature 
with the fear and love of an invisible Lord— 
what a noble aim is this, and what a lofty 
duty, and what an incessant but divine 
struggle! You are fellow-workers with 
God. You must suffer, if you are true 
workmen. If you love, you cannot help 
suffering. But in proportion as you suffer 
now shall you reap presently. ‘‘ They that 
sow in tears shall reap in joy.” The 
atmosphere, in school at least, which you 
would have the children breathe, is the 
atmosphere you must yourselves bring with 
you. The life you would have them live 
must be made possible, actual, beautiful, by 
the life you are seen and felt to be living 
yourselves. For it is not only abstract 
truth that wins, it is truth permeated, 
illuminated, and vitalised by character ; and 
character, Christian character, is the measure 
of the fulness with which Christ possesses 
the soul. 

There is one more peril—I will only 
touch on it—the peril which is created by 
yourselves. No wise man will dispute its 
existence, no good man will make light of its 
gravity, no humble man but will instantly 
fear for himself. In the profound figure of 
the parable, as I have already hinted, and 
by an inevitable law of the spiritual world, 
every man and woman in it is both the 
sower who sows and the seed which is 
sown. The peril I touch on now is that 
which comes either from an imperfect sense 
of responsibility, or from a one-sided view of 
duty, or from a morbid self-distrust, or from 
@ specious self-esteem. Hither to treat these 
children as if they were toys to be played 
with, or as machines to be wound up and set 
going, and then left to themselves, as if 
they were all mind and needed nothing but 
facts and doctrines; or all emotion, and so 
did not require to be taught to know and 
think; worst of all, that this duty, which 
should be thoroughly and constantly to 





fertilise the very springs of the invisible life 
with the mind and word of God, should be 
lightly and easily undertaken not for salva- 
tion, but for pastime, and so not thought 
worth the pains and time for real preparation 
—here are risks indeed. ‘Take heed to 
thyself and to the doctrine,” wrote St. 
Paul to his son in the faith ; and “ thyself” 
came before ‘* doctrine.” That exhortation 
I pass on to you, my friends, in the name of 
our Master Christ. The life behind the 
message, the message accentuated by the 
life, the life hidden with Christ in God 
must be the unfailing, unchanging secret of 
all your blessed labour. 

1V. Once more, there is the wages that it 
claims, as our Lord said to the disciples at 
Sychar : ‘‘ He that reapeth receiveth wages, 
and gathereth fruit unto life eternal, that 
both he that soweth and he that reapeth 
may rejoice together.”’ 

Whatever may be the harvest which you 
will be permitted to reap now, in the sense 
of visible results, and garnered success, and 
souls laid to sleep in the Lord to be your 
crown when He comes back; or souls 
fruitful in activities for Him, which by His 
grace you have helped to repent, and 
believe, and love, and work—of your wages 
you may be quite sure; and you will all of 
you be receiving more than you think of, 
in human love, in personal blessing, in 
accumulated and digested truth. 

The love of these children, with their 
bright welcome, their sunny smile, their 
often delicate thoughtful affection, their 
tender sympathy—is there, can there be a 
blesseder recompense under the sun than 
this? It isthe reward God asks from us; and 
it is the only one He cares for, since it implies, 
and contains, and ensures everything else. 
To desire love is the Divine nature. To 
receive love is the Divine reward. More- 
over, when they love you, you have the best 
evidence that you are succeeding with them. 
When they have once begun really to love 
you, they may be more than half-way 
towards loving Christ. Then your own 
personal life, in the stirring, and deepening, 
and widening of it, through the sacrifices 
you accept and the devotions you offer, is 
itself an unspeakable reward. It is a law of 
the spiritual world that to help others is to 
be helped by others; and if the highest 
distinction we can receive for doing one duty 
is immediately to be offered a second, to be 
made more like Christ is the surest mark of 
His grace. Nay, even in the simplest 
teaching to the youngest and most ignorant 
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(always the hardest), if only our teaching is 
intelligent and careful, well thought out 
and sincere, we may find a very precious 
and important discipline to our own under- 
standing in the apprehension and assimila- 
tion of Divine truth. “To him that hath 
shall more be given.” To share our 
possessions is to double them; and truth is 
@ possession, not to be covetously hoarded, 
but to be eagerly passed on. 

In conclusion, let us remember— 

1. The indestructibleness of Truth. As 
some of you, my older friends, look back 
over a long tract of years in which the 
Sunday School has had a great place in 
your heart and a large share of your time, 
and not without a certain pathos ask of 
yourselves—‘‘ How many of the thousands 
of lessons which I have carefully prepared 
and cheerfully given will bring forth fruit 
when the King comes back to take account 
of His servants?’ doubt not, but earnestly 
believe, that if “long sleeps the Summer in 
the seed,” the Summer is in the seed, if the 
seed sown by you is indeed the Word of 
God; and even now it may be shining and 
ripening in many a changed heart passed far 
outof yourreach and ken. The sailor keeping 
watch on the midnight sea, praying as he 
watches; the miner toiling for gold in somé 
Queensland gully and thinking of the better 
treasure in the heavenly country towards 
which, by words of yours, his feet are 
moving; the shepherd among the wooded 
valleys of New Zealand saying over to 
himself the Shepherd’s Psalm taught him 
by you; the settler’s wife, in some rude 
cabin on the Pacific slope, training her 
children as you trained her, may, without 
your knowing it, have found the pearl of 
great price, which but for you they would 
never have found; through you, also, may 
be helping others to find it. You are the 
servants of Him Who cannot fail, whether 
in truth, fulness, or power. ‘‘ Heaven and 
earth shall pass away; My word shall not 
pass away.” 

u. Be assured of the sufficiency of Grace. 





All of you who are true will from time to 
time have your moods of depression, your 
seasons of disappointment, it may be, your 
moments of despair. Christ Himself once 
said, when His hearers were forsaking Him : 
“Will ye also go away?” The great 
apostle, when he prayed thrice that the 
thorn in the flesh might be removed, had 
for his answer, and he was abundantly 
satisfied with it: ‘‘ My grace is sufficient for 
thee; My strength is made perfect in 
weakness.” 

‘¢The river of God is full of water,” and 
it is full for you, for each of you, and all of 
you together will never drink it dry, even 
fora moment. Nay, our sin is in this, that 
we will not drink enough of it. ‘ Let him 
that is athirst come, and I will give him to 
drink of the water of life freely.” This is 
the great message I would leave with you 
now. To feel the thirst, and to be willing 
to be made to feel it, is the first necessity ; 
then to ask and to receive that our joy may 
be full. 

mt. My last word shall be on the joy 
of Harvest. There can be no reaping 
without sowing, and there will be no harvest 
without joy ; and that joy will be so noble, 
so holy, so unselfish, so Divine. Joy among 
the angels of God, joy in the heart of the 
crowned Jesus, joy to the Father when He 
sees His Son glorified, joy to the husband- 
man when he gathers the sheaves into his 
barn. 

My friends, whom I greet in the Lord, 
and love in the Lord, this one question I 
leave with you. It touches your eternity, 
and much hangs on it and it hangs on 
much. It hangs on your secret motive of 
duty, on your personal and supreme aim, 
on the measure of your sacrifices, on the 
quality of your diligence, on the constancy 
of your prayers. When the Lord, Whom 


you serve, comes back in the end of the 
days to take account of His servants and to 
make up His jewels, what think you 
—in your heart of hearts—will your 
harvest be ? 
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. A CHILD, Mrs. Halliday? Did you 
mention a child ?’’ 

“Yes, Miss West, I did. Such a bright 
little dear. Oh, she won’t be any trouble, 
you take my word for that. Golden ‘air 
she ’as, and blue eyes, and—and—”’ 

“‘Yes,”’ said Miss West, walking across 
her apartment with a slow and deliberate 
step. ‘You need not go on with your 
description, Mrs. Halliday. I know just 
the sort of creature—a little demon who 
screams half the night, and teethes, and 
catches measles and whooping cough ; blue 
eyes and golden hair, indeed! These are 
dream children, Mrs. Halliday; they don’t 
exist, or, at any rate, the blue goes out of 
the eyes and the gold out of the hair when 
they disturb all one’s peaceful life.” 

‘“‘Now, look here, ma’am,’’ said Mrs. 
Halliday; “‘you don’t believe me; you think 
I’m all making it up—but look at this; 
don’t them eyes look blue enough, and that 
hair, don’t it curl? And them lips—don’t 
they dimple? My word, but she’s a bonnie 
creature, and it’s a wonder to me how poor 
sallow-faced Eliza Price come by her. You 
look, Miss West, that’s her photograph, and 
the very image of her, the dear.”’ 


“That child!” said Miss West. She 
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took a cabinet photograph into her hand, 
gave it a short critical glance, and then 
returned it without any further comment 
to her landlady, Mrs. Halliday. 

‘‘ Well, ma’am, I spoke truth about her, 
didn’t I?” 

“I can’t say anything on the subject. 
The child seems a large, fair creature; it 
does not really matter to me whether she’s 
good-looking or not. I don’t wish her 
to come. I have lived here in peace for 
fifteen years, and I don’t want a child 
about the place.” 

‘** But she shan’t disturb you, Miss West. 
My back attic suits Eliza Price. It’s cheap 
and it’s ’ealthy, and Eliza is, so to speak, 
an old friend. You couldn’t expect Eliza 
to come here without her child, could you, 
Miss West?” 

“‘T can only say she ought not to come 
with it.” 

‘* No, ma’am, you wouldn’t say that if you 
was its mother.” 

‘¢ Which I am not, thank heaven.” 

‘«¢ And it isn’t, ma’am, as if the child were 
a baby—she’s turned three. She won't 
disturb you, not a bit. You won’t know 
as she’s in the house—that I’m positive 
on.” 
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Mrs. Halliday stood near the door. Miss 
West, after pacing her room twice, turned 
and looked at her. 

‘‘ T have been here for fifteen years,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ and I ought to have been consulted. 
I am not a hard-hearted woman, but I have 
always drawn the line at children. They 
don’t suit me, norI them. I don’t want a 
child in the house. If the child annoys 
me and gets in my way, either I must leave 
or it must leave.” 

“Well, you'll give it a trial, leastways, 
ma’am.” 

‘I suppose I must, although I think you 
have taken an unfair advantage of me. 
Now I am very busy, Mrs. Halliday, so I 
won’t detain you any longer.” 

Mrs. Halliday dropped a curtsey and 
departed, and Miss West looked around her 
faded but very neat room. It certainly 

was the picture of neatness, of that trim 

neatness and order where the proverbial 
pin could not be found out of 
place. Miss West herself was 
as trim and neat as her room. 
She wore a plain, grey, tight- 
fitting dress, made without any 
pretence at fashion, but 
fitting her like a 
glove. Her hands 
were encased in 
black silk mits; 
round her neck 
she wore a white 
’kerchief folded in 
plainaustere lines, 
and her thick but 
iron-grey hair was 
plaited in a neat 
coronet on the top 
of her head. 

Miss West was 
about fifty years 
of age. She was 
tall and slim ; her 
features were 
slightly aquiline, 
her mouth a little 
thin, but well- 
formed; her eyes 
long and narrow, 
her forehead low, 
and her com- 
plexion a faded ¥ 
white. She was 
neither a plain 
nora good-looking 
woman, but her 
manners were 
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very dignified and lady-like; and when she 
did smile, which was very, very rarely, her 
thin lips could take sweet curves. 

Miss West was not a person who wasted 
time groaning over the inevitable. She 
was vexed over the advent ofthe child. She 
was quite certain that a child in that orderly, 
apple-pie house would never answer; but 
having said her say, she was satisfied now 
to abide the issue of events, and when Mrs. 
Halliday left the room, she instantly opened 
the folding doors at the other end, and 
going into a bedroom, as snug and precise 
as the drawing-room, put on her out-door 
apparel. She dressed quickly, 
in the neatest and 
most suitable 
walking 

















‘You look, Miss West, that’s her photogiaph.” 
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attire possible, ran down stairs with a quick 
step, and let herself out into the street. 

Mrs. Halliday watched her as she passed 
her window. 

«The best of good creatures,”’ she said to 
herself. ‘‘ The best of good creatures, but 
a bit ‘ard; and it do seem a pity as she 
don’t take to children. Eliza,” she said, 
raising her voice and speaking to a young 
woman who was standing by the kitchen 
fire, ‘‘ now that you have come here you must 
see and keep Darling out of Miss West’s 
way. She’s took again’ children, Miss West 
is, and though I did my very best for you 
and your little ‘un, you must keep her to 
yourself, Eliza, or I’ll have to look out for 
another lodger for the north attic.” 

Mrs. Price was a widow, with a pale face 
and grey eyes. She seemed a very down- 
spirited broken sort of creature. When 
Mrs. Halliday spoke to her she answered in 
a low, almost indifferent voice— 

“‘Darling’s a good child. She'll stay 
with her mother and be no trouble to 
nobody.” 

Meanwhile Miss West was hurrying down 
the street. She had not come out for 
nothing. First of all she stopped at a 
fruiterer’s and purchased half-a-dozen of 
the best oranges. She then went on to a 
baker’s and bought a small crisp loaf of new 
bread. Finally she entered a dairy, where 
she laid out some money on half-a-dozen 
new-laid eggs and a little fresh butter. She 
carried a neat basket on her arm, and in 
this basket she placed her purchases. Then 
she looked at her watch. It was half-past 
three, just the hour she meant it to be— 
just the time, the precise time when she 
intended to visit Susan Meakins, a very dull 
old woman who lived in an almshouse close 
by. Miss West visited Susan Meakins once 
a week, and she always brought her some 
little dainty—sometimes oranges, sometimes 
butter, sometimes a small cake. Her basket 
was never empty when she visited the old 
woman, but it was not often that she filled 
it as full as it was to-day. 

She went down a small side street, stopped 
before an iron gate, opened it, and went up 
two or three steps into a little green 
enclosure round which the almshouses were 
built. 

Susan Meakins lived in the almshouse 
facing the iron gate; she saw Miss West 
as she came in, and hastened to don 
her white mob cap and best apron. She 
also opened her back door and hustled some 
fowl out of the house, and put a rather 





appetising little meat pie out of sight. She 
was supposed to bea very rheumatic woman, 
but she was so quick in her movements now 
that by the time Miss West reached her 
door she was standing by it, dropping a 
curtsey, and looking the picture of respect- 
able, suffering old age. 

‘‘ Eh, dear; the rheumatiz is bad to-day, 
it twinges awful. Come in, dear love, come 
in! ’Tis I that am glad to see you. Sit 
down right there, Miss West. I was a-look- 
ing for you, dear. You never fails the old 
body, and welcome you are.” 

‘“‘T can’t stay long this afternoon, Susan. 
Yes, your room is very orderly ’—sniff— 
sniff. ‘It might be a little fresher, mightn’t 
it? I hope you have done what I told you 
about the fowl; they are not to come into 
the house.” 

‘*Of course, dear, of course. Well, it is 
wonderful you should say the room is close. 
I most times sits with the back door and the 
front door open too ; but the rheumatiz was 
that bad to-day that I kept the back door 
shut and crept up nigh to the fire. I like 
fresh air ever since you has taught me its 
value, dear.” 

** Quite so,’”’ interrupted Miss West in an 
icy voice; ‘‘ but what is that queer scuffling 
noise I hear under the bed?” 

The old almswoman turned rather white. 

“That?” she said. ‘I don’t hear 
nothing. Oh, yes, now I know what you 
mean. Those are the mice, love. I have 
been that worrited with them since my poor 
tabby was killed.” 

‘‘A very large mouse,” said Miss West, 
as the fluffiest and most motherly of the 
hens suddenly walked into view, and then 
flew with a flutter and cackle across the 
apartment. 

“Well, to be sure, how did Tibby get 
there ?’’ said Mrs. Meakins. 

‘Out you go, Tibby; this is no place for 
you. Your chicks are in the back yard—out 
you go! Tibby’s that took up with her 
motherliness, and having brought out all 
them chickens that there’s no holding the 
place with her,’’ concluded Susan. ‘“ Well 
ma’am, and how are you yourself? You 
don’t look as well as I'd like to see you, 
Miss West.”’ 

‘“‘T am worried,” said Miss West, ‘‘ and 
that is why I am in a hurry, and can’t stay 
to read to you to-day, Susan. I was taking 
you through Paley’s ‘Evidences’; but I 
can’t go on with the argument to-day.”’ 

‘‘Thank the Lord for all His mercies,” 
muttered Susan. 
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‘What was that you said, Susan? You 
have a@ great many bad habits, and 
muttering to yourself is one of them.” 

‘I beg your pardon, ma’am ; I was only 
fretted to see you so aged—I mean so 
flustered like.” 

“Thank you, Susan. I must take my 
troubles in a patient spirit. Still, I think 
Jane Halliday has been sadly wanting in 
thought.” 

‘Indeed, ma’am. And she thinks a 
sight of you, as well she may.” 

‘“‘ For once, however, she has lost sight of 
all sense ofmy interests. She has absolutely 
got a lodger into her house with a child.” 

‘A child,” repeated Susan Meakins. She 
had a hard, worldly old face until now; but 
at the words “A child,” it softened. She 
once had a child—a child who died. 

‘‘Yes, ma’am,” she said. Then she 
coloured and hesitated. 

‘That is it, Susan. That is the trouble. 
Ah, you pity me, I see.”’ 

‘Well, no, ma’am, I don’t.’’ In the 
cause of the child, even scheming old Susan 
Meakins must be honest. ‘‘ They’re bonnie 
creatures, ma’am, children are. Wonderful 
enticing they are, beguiling one out of any- 
thing—so sharp, and so knowing, and so 
funny. Why, I see my little Polly even 
now, jest as if it were yesterday, and she in 
her grave thirty years ago. I see her as 
plain as plain. ‘And, mammy,’ said the 
pretty one, ‘give us a lump of sugar, do 
now!’ Ah, well she know’d she’d get it, 
the rogue. Children soften the heart, ma'am, 
and keep it young, that they do.” 

Miss West rose to her feet. 

“‘T will wish you good afternoon, Susan,” 
she said. ‘ Pray don’t trouble me with any 
more reminiscences. I have often said that 
I am not interested in children. I never 
will be interested. Take these oranges out 
of the basket, Susan. I have brought them 
to you, and the butter and the little loaf.” 

‘¢ Oh, ma’am, I’m that obligated.” 

‘* Please be careful of the fresh eggs at the 
bottom of the basket. They are for Harriet 
Spicer, in the opposite almshouse. Will you 
take them across to her ? I have no time to 
call at the Spicers to-day. Good afternoon. 
Let plenty of fresh air into your room, and 
keep those dirty fowl out. Good afternoon.”’ 

Miss West walked quickly away. Old 
Susan watched her until she was out of 
sight. 

‘*Poor dear, she means well,’’ muttered 
the old almswoman; “but it’s a sight of 
pity she has no motherliness about her—a 





sight of pity. Why even Tibby there root- 
ing up the warm sand and clucking for 
her chicks seems to my way of thinking 
more human. But there, I praise the Lord 
I didn’t have to listen to that argyfying 
book this afternoon, for sure and certain I’d 
have gone to sleep, and what with that and 
Tibby hiding under the bed, I might have 
been in danger of losing my weekly dole.” 

Meanwhile, Miss West strolled in a placid 
and leisurely manner back to her comfortable 
rooms in the cheerful High Street of the 
little town of Longford. Miss West was 
known to every individual in the place. 
Perhaps she was not loved, but certainly she 
was respected. She was a very good 
woman, and no one could be more truly 
kind and generous than she. But she was 
never generous on impulse, and her kindness, 
lasting when it came, was sometimes slow 
to spring up in her heart. 

Mrs. Halliday’s nice lodgings were at the 
upper end of the High Street, in a quiet and 
almost aristocratic quarter, and quite away 
from the shops. 

Miss West called at a florist’s on her way 
home, and purchased an exquisite little tea- 
rose bush in full bloom. The little rose- 
tree was in a pot, and the good lady thought 
how pretty it would look on the centre of 
her tea-table, and how sweetly it would 
smell. 

‘‘ Thank you, Miss Jones,” she said to the 
young woman who served her. ‘I should 
like best to carry the rose-tree home myself. 
It is not heavy. Put some paper round the 
pot and I can manage nicely.”’ 

Miss West then began to ascend the hill 
to her home. The fragrance of the beautiful 
roses refreshed her as she walked along, 
and she felt almost cheerful, for the evening 
was a very sweet and balmy one. 

Suddenly, however, she remembered the 
child, and some lines of discontent came 
into her face. 

‘“‘ Jane has been inconsiderate,” she said 
to herself. ‘After fifteen years it is the 
first time I have ever known her so. Poor 
Jane, she is a good soul, but what could 
have induced her to take in a child? A 
child; yes, I will say it—I do hate children.” 

Just then Miss West’s steps were arrested 
by a shrill, gay voice, which seemed to come 
down out of the sky to greet her. Her 
flower-pot almost fell out of her hands, and 
she raised her eyes wondering from where 
the merry sounds came. Horror of horrors 
—a child was half-hanging out of the upper 
window of a tall house; a dimpled, rounded, 
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rosy child. Laughter came from the lips, 
and a light shone in the eyes. 

** B’ing them up,” shouted the imperious 
little voice—“ b’ing them up, p’ease,” and 
Miss West discovered that the words were 
addressed to her, and that the child was 
leaning out of the open window of the house 
where she herself lived. 

‘¢Good heavens,”’ she said; ‘‘oh, merciful 
Providence, preserve that poor little creature.’’ 

She had no time to think of any dislike 
then. The child looking out of the window 
was a human being—a human being in 
extreme, though unconscious danger, for 
any moment the dimpled, rounded form 
might overbalance itself and fall, to meet its 
death in the street below. 

“Go back, child, go back!” said Miss 
West; ‘go back this minute.” And she 
put down her flower-pot and stretched up 
her arms warningly to the child. 

“« B’ing the woses up,” said the little voice 
again. ‘‘Where have ’oo put them; let 
me see.”’ 

The golden, curly head was pushed farther 
out ; the little hands were clapped together 
with delight ; but alas, the next moment 
there was a faint cry of astonishment—the 
child had overbalanced herself, and was 
whirling through the air. 

Quick as thought Miss West went on her 
knees, spread out her dress, and extended 
her arms. The child fell plump into them. 
She was a good weight, being very fat, and 
fair, and round. Miss West thought for a 
moment that her arms were broken; then 
she was conscious of an exquisite thrill of 
pleasure—she had saved the child’s life. 

She staggered to her feet, helped by two 
or three people who came up, and who now 
offered all manner of services. 

** Shall I go for Dr. Bridges, ma’am ?” 

“Why, if that ain’t Darling—Widow 
Price’s Darling! Oh, my word, Miss West, 
ma’am, you have saved her, the pretty!” 

“‘ Saved her!” said Miss West. ‘Is she 
saved, after all?” 

“Oh, yes, ma’am, she’s all right. She’s 
a bit stunned by going so fast through the 
air, I expect. Bless her, she’s a pretty 
dear! "T'was Providence sent you around 
this way, Miss West, to save her life, the 
dear.” 

“Shall I carry the little ‘un for you, 
ma’am ?” asked another woman. ‘ Widow 
Price is that proud of her because she weighs 
so much; but she’s a bit heavy for you, 
not being accustomed to the burden of a 
child. Eh, but she is a beauty.” 





‘*She’s a bonnie creature,” said Miss 
West, who was still looking very pale. “I 
am glad I have saved her life. No, thank 
you, I will hold her myself. Will someone 
ring my door-bell for me ?”’ 

Some one speedily did, and when Mrs. 
Halliday came to open it she turned very 
nearly as pale as her lodger. 

“Now, don’t put yourself out, Mrs. 
Halliday, I beg,” said Miss West. ‘ This 
child was very carelessly left in a room with 
an open window at the top of your house. 
She fell out, and I happened to break her 
fall by catching her in my arms. Iam glad 
I was on the spot.” : 

‘Oh, Miss West—why, it’s Darling ! Dear 
Miss West, what will the poor mother say 
to you?” 

“‘T don’t care anything about the mother. 
Will you run up and cpen the door of my 
room, please.” 

**T'll take the child from you, Miss West. 
It isn’t fair you should be burdened in this 
way. Oh, you’re a noble lady, ma’am.” 

“Fudge! Take the things off that sofa, 
and let me lay the child flat down. 
Will someone go for Doctor Bridges, and at 
once.” 

Mrs. Halliday left the room. She was all 
white and trembling herself. 

“Miss West will leave after this,’’ she 
muttered. ‘To have a child in the house 
is bad enough, but to have to be a-saving of 
its life is more than she could put up with, 
poor lady.” 

But Mrs. Halliday could not see what 
was going on at the other side of the 
drawing-room door. Miss West having laid 
the child quite flat on the sofa, went on her 
knees, and softly pushed back the waves of 
golden hair from the small face. 

‘“‘The hair really is golden,” she murmured. 
Then she touched very, very softly the little 
velvety cheek which was daintily coloured 
even now with the innermost pink of a 
rose. 

‘¢T did not know children were like this,” 
said Miss West. ‘‘ This skin is softer than 
satin, and what a dimpled mouth, and how 
pearly white is the forehead, and how 
delicate the blue of those veins. Bonnie 
creature—yes—oh! what eyes’’—for the 
eyes of the child, blue, dark, and deep, 
were suddenly opened wide and fixed on 
the lady. 

‘* Where's my wose?” asked the little 
mouth. ‘Go fetch my wose.”’ 

‘You dear! Yes, you shall certainly 
have it. Lie quite still. I'll get it for you.” 
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Miss West opened her drawing - room 
door, shut it softly after her, flew down stairs 
and opened the hall door. 

Loiterers were still lingering around. 

‘How is the child, ma'am? Can I do 
anything for you, Miss West ?”’ 

“Yes. I left a little rose-tree in a pot 
just here. Has anyone seen it?” 

“Yes, ma’am; Mary Blake has it. 
Mary, give it to the lady. Please ma’am, 
how is the child?” 

“‘T hope she will do well. 
Mary.” 

Miss West took up the rose-tree and flew 
back to her drawing-room. 

“Tt was a queer thing for her to be the 
one to save a child,” said one neighbour to 
another, ‘‘seeing as she is so set agin’ em.” 

‘‘And she’s already more took up with 
her rose-tree,” replied the neighbour 
addressed. ‘‘Mark my words, she won’t fash 
herself long with Widow Price’s child. I 
doubt me if this isn’t a bad day for Jane 
Halliday.” 

But again haga good neighbours could 

not see behind the 
draw- 

- ing- 
room 
door. 


Thank you, 



































‘¢ Here’s the rose-tree,” said Miss West, 
going straight up to- the sofa where the 
child lay. ‘‘ What's your name, pretty 
little one ?” 

‘‘Darling—I are little Darling. 
to sit up. ‘Bi ing that wose over here.” 

Miss West placed the rose-tree on the 
floor. Then she raised the child and put 
cushions to her back, then she lifted the pot 
with the flower and put it in her lap. 

‘Did ’oo get this for me?” 


I want 


‘Well, no; but I'll give it to you. You 
certainly are a darling little creature.” 
‘“« And so are ’oo a darling c’eature. I'll 


give ’oo kiss if ’oo like.”’ 

It is really a fact, but Miss West never 
remembered a child kissing her before. 

“TI did not know they had such velvet 
lips,” she murmured when the embrace, 
which was a long and fervent one, had 
taken place, ‘and such soft arms. It’s 
a perfect pleasure to touch such a 
creature and to look at her. Who'd have 
believed that poor old Susan Meakins was 
right and my good Jane as well. Yes, yes ; 
who’s that knocking at the door? Come in.” 

‘“‘Tt’s only me, ma’am,” said Mrs. 
Halliday, who entered, looking quite pale 
and flustered. ‘‘ The poor mother hasn’t 
come home yet, but I thought you’d like me 
to relieve you of the child; and Dr. 
Bridges will be over in half-an-hour.” 
«« The child will do very well where 

she is. 

it She’ll want 

je Sexy. her tea. 

She can 

have it with 
me.” 

“c Oh, 

>. ma’am; oh, 


Sette te 


i, 


‘‘ Then she raised the child and put cushions to her back.” 
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Miss West, but we don’t want you to be put; ‘Then when I change my mind, and 

upon in that style.” uproot all my preconceived ideas,. don’t 
“My dear, good Jane, do I look as if I | ask me to say too much about them. Well, 

were put upon ?”’ yes, I'll be honest. I agree with you— 
“No, ma’am, I can’t say you do.” she’s a bonnie creature.”’ 





“HEAVEN LIES ABOUT US IN OUR INFANCY.” 


HAT child who looks, intent and dumb, 

On the bright shows of earth and sky, 
What is he but a stranger, come 
From splendours of eternity ? 


A spirit formed of living light 
Is in that tender body pent, 

And, all aglow with ardours bright, 
Shines through its mortal tenement ; 


And on the landscape round it flings 
A glory which the earth has not; 

And the child sees both men and things 
In the rich light himself hath brought. 


In his eyes every flower glows 
With amaranthine hue intense, 

The face of every creature shows 
The saintly look of innocence. 


The beauties, thus, that round him lie 
Pervade his being through and through; 
His soul is lapped in ecstasy 
Like a rosebud in balmy dew. 


Across his charméd path is cast 

No fear of death to cloud his brow, 
No thought of Future or of Past 

But Time seems all a blessed Now. 


The airs of heaven to this small nook 
He hath brought down. He sits a god; 
Hard-featured men bask in his look, 
Maidens like angels wait his nod. 


Alas! that ’mid the trials of life 
Which must ere long envelope him 
In dust and smoke of selfish strife, 
His heaven-born radiance should grow dim! 


But happy he who, when the day 
Of garish joy is on the wane, 

Can light his soul at God’s own ray 
And be a little child again ! 


DAVID PRYDE. 
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‘RESCUE THE PERISHING.” 


By R. M. BALLANTYNE, 


AUTHOR OF “FIGHTING THE Fiamgs,” ‘THE Lirguoat,” &0, 


eyes philosophy asserts that 

the iron should be struck when it is 
hot. I sympathise with proverbial philo- 
sophy in this case, but that teacher says 
nothing whatever about striking the iron 
when it is cold; and experience—at least 
that of blacksmiths—goes to prove that cold 
iron may be struck till heat is evolved, and, 
once heated, who knows what intensity of 
incandescence may be attained ? 

I will try it. My hammer may not be a 
large one. It is certainly not a sledge. 
Such as it is I wield it under the impulse of 
great heat within me, and will direct my 
blows at the presumably cold iron around. 
I say presumably, because, if you, good 
reader, have not been subjected to the same 
influences with myself you cannot reasonably 
be expected to be even warm—much less 
white-hot. 

The cause of all this heat was Dr. 
Barnardo’s splendid meeting held recently 
in the Royal Albert Hall. I came home 
from that meeting incandescent—throwing 
off sparks of enthusiasm, and eagerly clutch- 
ing at every cold or luke-warm creature that 
came in my way with a view to expend on it 
some of my surplus heat ! 

The great Albert Hall, filled, is enough of 
itself to arouse enthusiasm, whatever the 
object of the gathering may be. Ten 
thousand human beings, more or less, 
swarming on the floor, clustering on the 
walls, rising tier above tier, until in dim 
distance the pigmy throng seems soaring up 
into the very heavens, is a tremendous, a 
solemn, a heart-stirring sight, suggestive—I 
write with reverence—of the judgment day. 
And when such an assembly is convened for 
the purpose of considering matters of urgent 
importance, matters affecting the well being 
of multitudes, matters of life and death which 
call for instant and vigorous action, then the 
enthusiasm is naturally intensified and needs 
but little hammering to rouse it to the 
fiercest glow. 

It was no ordinary gathering this—no 
mere “‘ annual meeting ” of a grand society. 
It was indeed that, but a great deal more. 
There was a ‘‘ noble chairman,” of course, 
and an address, and several speeches by 
eminent men; but I should suppose that 
one-half of the audience could not well 





see the features of the speakers or hear their 
words. These were relatively insignificant 
matters. The business of the evening was 
to present to the people a great Object 
Lesson, and the only figure on the platform 
that bulked large—at least in my esteem— 
was that of Dr. Barnardo himself, and a 
magical master of the ceremonies did the 
doctor prove himself to be. 

Being unable to induce the ‘“‘ West End”’ 
to visit the ‘‘ East End,” he had simply cut 
several enormous slices out of the slums and 
set them down in the Royal Albert Hall for 
inspection. 

The display was set forth interestingly 
and with emphasis, insomuch that things 
almost spoke for themselves, and wherein 
they failed to do so the Doctor supplemented 
in a satisfactorily sonorous voice. 

One of the slum-slices was a large one. 
It consisted of thirteen hundred children, 
boys and girls in bright, light, smart 
dresses, who clustered on the orchestra and 
around the great organ like flowers in June. 
Looking at their clean, wholesome faces, 
neat attire and orderly demeanour, I 
thought ‘‘Is it possible that these are the 
sweepings of the streets?’’ The question 
was tellingly answered later on; but here it 
may be stated that this beautiful band of 
1,800 was only a slice—a sample—of the 
doctor’s large family, which at present 
numbers nearly 3,500. 

It was grand to hear them sing! The 
great organ itself had to sing small beside 
them, for wood and metal can never hope 
to equal the living human voice, even though 
it be but a voice from the slums. Not only 
hymns but humorous songs they sang, and 
heroic. A telling effect was produced while 
singing one of the latter by the sudden dis- 
play of 1,800 Union Jacks, each the size of 
a ’kerchief, which the singers waved in time 
to the chorus. It seemed as though a stiff 
breeze had swept over the flower-bed and 
kissed the national flag in passing. 

Another surprise of this kind was given 
during the stirring song of ‘The Fire 
Brigade,’ when 1,300 bits of gold and silver 
paper, waved to and fro, seemed to fill the 
orchestra with flashing fire. 

But much of this was for show, to tickle 
our eyes and ears and prepare the way, as 
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it were, for the grave and stern realities yet 
to come. 

There was a mighty platform covered 
with crimson cloth in the centre of the hall 
in front of the orchestra. On it were 
several mysterious objects covered with 
sheets. At a signal—a whistle—given by 
the doctor, a band of sturdy boys, clad in 
their work-a-day uniform, scampered down 
the central passage of the hall, jumped on 
the platform, flung off the sheets, and dis- 
covered carpenters’ benches, saws, hammers, 
wood—in short, all the appliances with 
which they carry on the various trades at 
their ‘‘ Home ’’ in the East End. In a few 
seconds, as if by magic, the platform was a 
workshop in full swing—hammering, sawing, 
chiselling, wood-chopping, clattering, and 
indescribable din, which was enhanced, but 
not drowned, by the applause. of the 
astonished audience. The little fellows 
worked, as though life depended on their 
activity, for the space, it seemed to me, of 
half a minute. Then the shrill whistle 
sounded again, and the work ceased, as if 
the springs of life had been suddenly cut 
off. Dead silence ensued; each worker 
remaining in the attitude in which he had 
been petrified—a group of artisan statuary 
in colour ! 

The doctor was thus enabled quietly to 
explain that the display represented only a 
very few of the trades taught and carried on 
by his rescued boys at Stepney Causeway. 

At another signal the splendidly drilled 
young fellows scampered off, carrying not 
only their tools, but their benches, tables, 
stools, and even debris along with them, and 
disappearing in less than a couple of minutes 
leaving not a chip or shaving behind. 

It would take a good many pages of close 
writing to give anything like a detailed 
account of all that I saw. I must pass over 
much in order to emphasise one or two very 
telling incidents. The doctor presented a 
sample of all his wares. One of these was a 
very touching sample—namely, a band of 
cripples, who made their way slowly, on 
crutches, down the passage to the platform 
—for it is one of the noteworthy points in 
this Mission that no destitute boy is turned 
away, whether he be well or ill, crippled or 
sound. So, also, there was a small proces- 
sion of neat, pleasant looking nurses, each 
leading one or more mites of forsaken 
humanity from ‘ Babies’ Castle.” 

But it seemed to me that the kernel of 
the nut had been reached, and the founda- 
tion of the God-like Mission laid bare for 





our inspection, when the raw material was 
led forth. We had got accustomed by that 
time to turn an expectant gaze at a far 
distant door when the doctor’s voice ceased 
or his whistle sounded. Presently a solitary 
nurse with the neat familiar white cap and 
apron appeared at the door, leading two 
little creatures by the hand. A hush—a 
distinct though indescribable sensation—as 
of profound pity and pathos, passed over the 
vast assembly as a little boy and girl direct 
from the slums were led forward. The 
nurse had to walk slowly to accommodate 
her pace to theirs. Half naked, ragged, 
dirty, unkempt, bereft of their natural 
guardians, or forsaken by them—helpless, 
yet left to help themselves almost before 
they could walk. Forward they came to the 
central platform, casting timid, wondering 
glinces around at the mighty host of well- 
to-do beings, not one of whom, perhaps, 
ever knew what it is to hunger for a whole 
day and lie down at night with a door-step 
for a pillow. Oh, it was pitiful! The doctor 
advanced to these forlorn ones and took 
them by the hands with imexpressible 
tenderness, and then, facing the assembly, 
broke the silence and presented the human 
material which it was, under God, his 
mission in life to rescue. 

Then turning abruptly to the flower bed 
in the orchestra, he signalled with his 
finger. A flower that might well have been 
styled a rose-bud—a neat little girl in pink 
with a natty straw hat—tripped Jightly 
down and stood on the platform beside the 
poor waifs. Looking up once more to the 
entranced audience and pointing to the 
children, the doctor said :— 

‘Such as these are she was, but a few 
months ago, and such as she is now they 
will soon become, with God’s blessing.” 

I may not quote the words correctly, but 
that is my recollection of the substance. 

The doctor was not content, however, to 
show us the foundation and progress of his 
work. He showed us the work, as it were, 
completed, in the form of a band of sturdy 
young men in their working costume, 
ready to start as rescued, trained, useful, 
earnest labourers for the fields of Manitoba 
—young men who all had once been lost 
waifs and strays. 

Still further, he, as it were, put the cope- 
stone on his glorious work by presenting a 
band of men and women—‘ old boys and 
girls ”—who had been tested by rough con- 
tact with the world and its temptations, and 
had come off victorious ‘“‘ by keeping their 
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situations with credit” for periods varying 
from one to nine years—kept by the power 
of Christ ! 

When I saw the little waifs and looked 
up at the bands of happy children before me, 
and thought of the thousands more in the 
‘“‘Homes”’ and of the multitudes which 
have passed through these Homes in years 
gone by; the gladness, and the great boon 
to humanity which must have resulted, and 
of the terrible crime and degradation that 
might have been—my heart offered the 
prayer, which at that moment my voice could 
not have uttered—God bless and prosper Dr. 
Barnardo and his work. 

I hear a voice from the ‘‘ Back of Beyont,”’ 
or some such far off locality—a timid voice, 
perhaps that of a juvenile who knows little, 
and can scarce be expected to care much, 
about London—asking ‘“ Who is Dr. 
Barnardo?”’ 





For the sake of that innocent one I reply 
that he is a Scavenger—the chief of London 
Scavengers! He and his subordinates sweep 
up the human rubbish of the slums and 
shoot it into a receptacle at 18, Stepney 
Causeway, where they manipulate and wash 
it and subject it to a variety of processes 
which result, with God’s blessing, in the 
recovery of innumerable jewels of inestim- 
able value. I say inestimable because men 
have not yet found a method of fixing the 
exact value of human souls and rescued 
lives. The “rubbish’’ which is gathered 
consists of destitute children. The Assistant 
fcavengers are men and women who love 
and serve the Lord Jesus Christ. 


[In next number of Taz Sunpay Macazine 
we hope to give a full account of Dr. 
Barnardo’s work among the young from the 
pen of Dr. Blaikie.—Eb.] 












































THE JUST FOR THE UNJUST. 


‘* He shall save His people from their sins.”—St. Matthew i. 21, 


ES, from our sins the Judge of men will save us— 
Those haunting sins that made us once their prey, 
That stand accusing in the light He gave us, 
Or lurk amidst the shadows on our way. 


We seek release from bondage and oppression 
Ere yet His warfare in the heart begins ; 

But He was born to put away transgression, 
He came from God to save us from our sins, 


O love too costly for our cold believing ! 
All our sins were to Him we cannot know; 
But the true Victim of their guilt receiving, 
On to His inmost victory we go. 


Yet this freed spirit with His Cross before it 
Must find the life-long battle hard to win, 
And learn of Him who in His body bore it, 
To think as He thinks of the weight of sin. 
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It was the pressure on His Spirit lying 
In all the holy human ways He trod ; 

It was the fearful thing he knew when, dying, 
He gave His lost creation back to God. 


But He did give it back—the wasted treasure 
That in our darkest wanderings He could see— 
He gave it back at Thy redeeming pleasure 
The will of man, Eternal God, to Thee: 


A nature that could pierce Him in the hour 
That hallowed it with His expiring breath, 

Yet yield itself to His reclaiming power, 
And suffer in the likeness of His death. 


We can requite Him with a free surrender 
Of every secret way wherein we live, 

By virtue of that love, so deep and tender, 
Which has redeemed, and does indeed forgi-e. 


Ours be a faith to all His grace consenting, 
Strong through the purpose of that love alone 
To hide us in His wounded heart repenting, 





And make His triumph over sin our own. 


A. L. WARING. 
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ST. THOMAS OF AQUINO 


By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 


the year 1227—the year St. Francis of 

Assisi died, and St. Louis became King 
of France—there was born a child to whom 
at baptism his parents gave the name of 
Thomas, and who grew up to be not only 
one of the greatest, but also one of the 
holiest, of those saints who shine in the dark 
firmament of the Middle Ages. 

The child was of the noblest birth. He 
was born in a castle on the Rocca Sicca, a 
spur of the Apennines, the chief residence 
of his father, Landulf, who was a Count of 
Aquino and Loreto. His mother was 
Theodora, Countess of Teano, connected by 
ancestry with St. Gregory the Great. 
Thomas was akin to the royal house of 
Arragon; was a great nephew of the 





Emperor Frederic I., a cousin of Henry VI., 
and of the great Frederic II., Barbarossa. 
His father, though by no means destitute 
of religious feeling, resembled the other 
princelings of his age; but his mother 
was @ lady of great energy and ascetic 
saintliness. 

Even as a child St. Thomas was notice- 
able for that spiritual beauty of countenance 
which seemed to be an index of a character 
marked through life by stainless purity, 
divine unselfishness, and modest self-distrust. 
On the legendary miracles of his childhood 
we need not touch, but the story that his 
little sister, to whom he was deeply attached, 
was killed in her cot at his side by a flash 
of lightning, may be perfectly true, and if 
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so, the incident could not fail to make a 
deep impression on so susceptible a mind. 

Thomas had two elder brothers who were 
wild soldiers, but he was early set apart for 
a religious training. At the age of five he 
was sent to the splendid old monastery of 
Monte Cassino, where St. Benedict had lived 
and died. There he made a solemn pro- 
fession, and even in those childish years 
was admired for his meditative silence, his 
loving disposition, his long hours of prayer, 
and his careful endeavour to keep the 
gracious but severe rule of the Bene- 
dictines. His power of intellect early 
revealed itself, and we are told that he often 
anxiously asked his master the question, 
“What is God?’’ He showed the highest 
promise in the chief parts of the medieval 
curriculum —.literature, logic, and philo- 
sopky ; and would no doubt have achieved 
the worldly object of his parents—which 
was that he should ultimately succeed his 
uncle Sinnebald in the high position of 
Abbot of Monte Cassino. But events had 
been ordered otherwise. In 1286 his uncle 
died, and in 1288 the heretical Emperor 
Frederic II., who during the greater part 
of his life was engaged in internecine war- 
fare with the Pope, seized the monastery of 
Monte Cassino as a fortress, for which it 
was well fitted by its almost impregnable 
position. 

The boy, now twelve years old, had there- 
fore to be removed to his father’s castle, and 
there he spent some time amid the uncon- 
genial surroundings of military tumult. His 
heart was elsewhere, and his chief wish was 
to be kind to the poor. With this object 
he often used to take them food from the 
Castle kitchen, without the knowledge of 
his father. One day, when he was carrying 
loaves to them, he met his father, and was 
terror-stricken at the thought of his wrath. 
The Count ordered him to show what he was 
concealing—and lo! says the legend, his 
robe was full only of celestial roses! The 
same legend is told of St. Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary, and appears in many different forms. 

Unwilling to thwart the evident bent of 
his genius, his parents sent him to Naples, 
probably to the Benedictine community in 
that city. He made striking progress under 
their tuition, but fell in some way under the 
notice of the Dominicans. The order of 
‘‘ Friars Preachers ’’ was then in the first 
splendour of its fame, for St. Dominic 
had only been dead twenty years. Before 
long it could boast of the names of Albert 
the Great, Hugo of St. Caro, Antoninus, who 





wrote the first complete history of the world ; 
Jacob de Voragine, the author of the Golden 
Legend; Las Casas, the apostle of the Red 
Indians ; Fra Angelico, the blessed painter, 
and the builders of Santa Maria Novella at 
Florence; and such holy characters as St. 
Catherine of Siena and St. Rose of Lima were 
formed under Dominican influence. It was no 
wonder that the ardent soul of St. Thomas 
was dazzled by the enthusiasm of such an 
order, and no doubt the Dominicans were 
no less eager on their parts to secure the 
future services of the noble and gifted youth. 
So at the age of sixteen or seventeen, 
without consulting his family, he made the 
mighty sacrifice, abandoned all thoughts of 
the future Abbey, and leaving the monks 
became one of the Friars Preachers, which 
involved the vow of living henceforth as a 
mendicant. When his mother, Theodora, 
heard this, she was filled with indignation, 
and at once started for Naples. Afraid of 
her power and wrath the Dominicans sent 
their young Novice to Rome, and when the 
Countess followed him thither they des- 
patched him to Paris. But on the way to 
Paris his wild brothers, Landulf and 
Reginald, laid an ambush for him and took 
him captive. When Theodora came home, 
she did her hest to persuade him to get a 
dispensation from the irrevocable vows, and 
when she failed in persuasion she sternly 
put him in prison. For a time he was 
subjected to the roughest usage. All the 
members of his family were unanimous in 
opposing him, and his brothers insultingly 
tore his Dominican habit off his back. 
Worse than this, they endeavoured to corrupt 
his innocence, and to tempt him into sin; 
but the youth’s indignation was so kindled 
by this wickedness that he snatched a 
burning brand from the fire, and drove from 
the room the wanton whom they had 
introduced into it. He spent his time in 
studying Aristotle, the famous Sentences of 
Peter Lombard, and especially the Bible, 
much of which he learnt by heart. The 
great Pope Innocent III. himself ordered 
hig family to set him free, but when even this 
august interference was found to be ineffectual, 
the boy’s sisters, moved by his patience 
and his entreaties, gave him the means of 
escaping from the castle through a window. 
He once more made his way to Naples, but 
even there he was not left unmolested. 
Urged by the importunities of Theodora, the 
Pope sent for him, questioned him, and 
even went so far as to make him a direct 
offer of the Abbey of Monte Cassino, with 
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the permission still to wear the Dominican 
habit in the Benedictine house. But the 
young Saint was not to be tempted. He 
insisted on remaining a simple Mendicant 
Friar, and at last Innocent, recognising his 
vocation, desisted from all attempts to 
influence him further. 

Having thus secured their splendid prize, 
the Dominicans determined to place him 
under their most famous teacher, Albertus 
Magnus, at Cologne. Thither Thomas set 
out on foot, with John of Germany, the 
General of his order, taking nothing with 
them but their breviaries, and begging their 
way. As they approached the glittering 
city, John said to the young student—* What 
would you give, brother Thomas, to be king 
of that city?” ‘ I would rather possess St. 
Chrysostom’s Commentary on St. Matthew,”’ 
was the answer, “than be king of all 

. France.” Books in those days were very 
precious possessions ! 

The two arrived at Cologne, and the young 
Saint was entrusted to the care of the great 
“‘Universal Doctor,’’ Albert the Great, 
whose great object was to christianise 
Aristotle, and so to bring into theology the 
intellectual methods of Paganism. 

Schools then were what schools have 
always been. Thomas found himself among 
rude, noisy, shallow companions. Youths 
of brilliant gifts are not usually in the 
habit of hiding their light under a bushel, 
but Thomas was wholly free from vanity. 
He desired to be, not to seem. He had early 
acquired the gift of detachment, which 
loosens souls from the interests of earth. He 
cared nothing what others thought or said 
of him. To him the world was nothing, 
because God was all in all. 

Till opportunity should eall out his 
powers in the domain of duty he was quite 
content that these gay superficial youths 
should nickname him “the dumb ox.” 
They made him their continual butt. 
‘‘Brother Thomas, brother Thomas, come 
here, look at this flying ox!" He quietly 
walked to the window, and was greeted with 
shouts of derisive laughter, ‘I did not 
suppose,” he said quite gently, ‘ that an ox 
could fly; but neither did I think, till now, 
that a religious could tell a falsehood.” 

But his day came. Pitying his supposed 
dulness, a fellow-pupil offered to teach him. 
Thomas agreed, and when they came to a 
passage which was quite too much for the 
teacher Thomas explained it so clearly that 
the youth begged him to become his teacher. 
Another day they passed on to him in jest a 





difficult question. The paper on which he 
wrote his answer was picked up, and it was 
so masterly that the youths took it to Albert, 
who hitherto had not found out his pupil’s 
immense capacity. Astonished to find proofs 
of such power, he ordered Thomas publicly 
to defend a thesis in the schools. He did 
so with such knowledge and lucidity that 
Albert said to him: ‘* You speak more like a 
decider than a respondent.”’ ‘‘ Master,’’ he 
replied, ‘“‘I know not how to speak other- 
wise.” Albert turned to the dismayed 
students: ‘Your dumb Sicilian ox,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ will one day fill the world with his 
bellowing.” 

In 1245 Albert was sent to Paris, and 
Thomas was ordered toaccompany him. The 
Place Maubert still witnesses to the residence 
of the great schoolman.* There St. Thomas 
continued his studies till 1248, when Albert 
was sent back to Cologne as Regent of the 
Schools, while Thomas, though not yet 
twenty-three years old, was to be Master of 
the Students. He had already written his 
‘‘Compendium against the Gentiles,”’ and 
his ‘‘ Commentary on the Sentences of Peter 
Lombard.” 

At Cologne his rising fame as a teacher 
did not alter the humility and gentleness 
which were his most prominent charac- 
teristics. Often, in the keen disputes of 
those days, the combatants lost their temper; 
but he never lost his even when attacked 
and abused by a defeated dialectician. 
Once when he was reading aloud his Superior 
corrected him wrongly in the quantity of a 
word. §t. Thomas immediately pronounced 
the word wrongly. ‘ Why did you not tell 
him that you were right?”’ asked his friends. 
‘‘Tt makes little difference,’’ he answered, 
‘‘how a word is pronounced; but it is of 
great importance to practise humility and 
obedience.” 

A conceited boy in the schools once 
declaimed against his known decisions. 
“Why did you not reply?’ they asked. 
‘I could not bring myself to shame him 
before the rest,” said Thomas, But next 
day, when the youth proceeded to declaim 
yet more arrogantly, Thomas, by a few 
questions, utterly demolished his position, 
and then the delighted students of the school 
learnt that consummate modesty can co- 
exist with consummate power. 

On one occasion when he was preaching 
before a crowded congregation on Palm 
Sunday an official walked in, beckoned to 
him to stop, and read aloud an attack of the 

* It is a corruption of Place du Maitre Albert, 
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secular clergy upon the Friars Preachers. 
St. Thomas listened till he had finished, and 
then without a word of anger or reply, 
calmly finished his discourse. Such control 
was possible to a man whose daily prayer 
was “Grant me, O Lord, a noble heart 
which no earthly affection can drag down ”’ ; 
and ‘‘Grant me, I pray Thee, merciful God, 
ardently to desire, prudently to search, 
truthfully to- recognise, and perfectly to 
fulfil to the praise and glory of Thy name 
the things which are pleasing to Thee.” 

After four years, by the influence of 
Albert and Cardinal Hugo, of St. Caro, he 
was sent, much against his will, for he 
desired no earthly honours, to be Professor 
at Paris. He begged his way, and at Paris 
became pre-eminently great. Constantly 
worried with futile questions by frivolous 
correspondents, he discharged all the duties 
which fell upon him, however burdensome, 
with modest patience and brilliant ability, 
while he went on labouring at his great 
works. One of his great sources of happi- 
ness was his friendship with the ‘‘ Seraphic 
Doctor,’ the Franciscan St. Bonaventura, 
a man so innocent that Alexander of Hales 
said: ‘‘ Adam does not seem to have sinned 
in Bonaventura.’’ Among other stories of 
their intercourse it is said that Thomas 
once asked ‘from what source the Fran- 
ciscan derived his great knowledge?” 
Bonaventura bowed his head, and pointed 
in silence to his crucifix. 

When William of St. Amor wrote his 
“Perils of the Last Times,’”’ which was a 
powerful indictment against the Mendicant 
Orders, St. Thomas was ordered to defend 
those orders before Pope Alexander LY. at 
Anagni, and there won so complete and 
brilliant a victory that William’s book was 
publicly burnt before the Pope and Car- 
dinals. 

Such services could not be disregarded. 
St. Thomas was gradually recognised as the 
leading theologian of his age, and by his 
beautiful gentleness and meek self-possession 
ecrned himself the title of the Doctor 
Anyelicus, the Angel of the Schools. By 
order of the Pope he and Bonaventura, in 
1257, received on the same day from the 
University of Paris the degree of Doctor. 
He was thrown into an agony of nervous- 
ness about his thesis. He sought peace 
from sleeplessness and anxiety in prayer 
and self-maceration, and a vision directed 
him to choose for his subject the words of 
the Psalm, ‘‘ Thou waterest the hills from 
above.”” His sermon, full of the quaint 





mysticising and spiritualising allegorical 
method which was prevalent in that day, is 
still extant. During the following years he 
laboured incessantly at the great Summa 
Theologie which is the masterpiece of 
Scholastic Theology. The Summa and the 
De Civitate Dei of St. Augustine stand, it has 
been said, like two great towers representing 
the mightiness of the ancient and modern 
world—‘‘ epoch-making works, the outcome 
of many centuries of labour.” 

In 1261 Pope Urban IV. summoned him 
to teach in Rome, and he attended the 
Pope, preaching and teaching in Rome, 
Viterbo, Orvieto, Perugia, and other towns 
of Italy. 

For a time St. Thomas was sent to 
Bologna, and returning after three years to 
Paris, became the friend and counsellor of 
St. Louis of France. The Pope, Clement IV., 
promulgated a bull making him Archbishop 
of Naples ; but neither prayers nor threats 
would induce liu to accept the «)ittering 
honour. 

After some years he returned to Bologna, 
and a beautiful story is told of him there. 
One day a stranger came to the monastery, 
and visiting the Prior asked that one of the 
brothers might carry a basket for him to the 
market to make some purchases. ‘ Tell the 
first brother you see in the cloisters,’’ said 
the Prior. The brother happened to be St. 
Thomas, who at the curt command of the 
stranger, took up the basket and followed. 
But he was suffering from lameness, and 
the arrogant stranger turned round and 
scolded him for being so slow. The Bolog- 
nese, looking on with indignation at the 
treatment of the princely Angel of the 
Schools, said to the visitor: “Do you 
know who it is that you are treating in this 
way? Itis Brother Thomas!” ‘ Brother 
Thomas!’ he exclaimed; and, falling on 
his knees, begged the saint’s forgiveness. 
‘‘ Nay,’’ said Thomas, ‘‘ you must forgive me 
for being so slow!” 

Towards the close of his life he was sent 
to Naples at the request of King Charles 
of Sicily, and was received with frantic 
enthusiasm by the whole populace. From 
a fame so uncongenial he retired as soon as 
possible to bury himself in his cell, and 
work on at the Summa. But while cele- 
brating Mass in the Chapel of St. Nicolai, at 
Naples, on December 6, 1273, a sudden 
rapture seized him, after which he refused 
to write any more. Reginald, his friend 
and companion, urged him to do so; but 
his only answer was: ‘‘ Reginald, I cannot! 
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All that I have written seems to me but 
chaff in comparison with the things which 
I have seen, and which have been revealed 
to me.”’ 

After this it seemed as though his whole 
conversation was in heaven. He paid a 
farewell visit to his sister, the Countess of 
Sanseverino, but always appeared to be in a 
sort of waking trance. Shortly afterwards, 
in 1274, Pope Gregory X. ordered his 
attendance at the Council of Lyons, and he 
set out with Reginald, his whole soul still 
occupied with visions of another world. 
But at the Castle of Maienza, where he went 
on his way to see his niece, he became 
worse, and accepted an invitation to a 
monastery of silent Benedictines at Fossa 
Nuova.* Delighted with the calm repose of 
the spot, he exclaimed to Reginald: ‘‘ This 
shall be my rest for ever.”” His fever grew 
constantly worse, and for a month the 
monks waited on him like sons. They en- 
treated him to explain to them the Song of 
Songs, as St. Bernard had done. ‘‘ Get me 
Bernard’s spirit,” he said, ‘and I will do 
your bidding.’’ But at last he yielded to 
their importunity. Then he received his 
last sacrament and extreme unction, was 
laid upon ashes on the floor, and died in 
perfect peace at the early age of forty- 
eight. 

* On the site of the Ancient Appii Forum, mentioned in 
Acts xxviii. 15, 





His life is a legacy even more precious 
than his great Summa. It was a life of 
absolutely stainless purity; a life not only 
of self-repression, but of self-forgetfulness 
and self-obliteration. His spirit, in its 
mildness and simplicity, was that of a 
weaned child. Intrigue and self seeking 
were to him impossible; his temper was 
utterly alien from passion and prejudice, and 
all small, narrow, crooked ways. Among 
teachers, who were often ignorant and in- 
flated, and a crowd of chattering, bluster- 
ing, foolish scholars, the saint came like an 
angel of meek self-control. Of him, as of 
Bishop Ferne, it could be truly said ‘that 
he did not know how to be angry.” His 
opponents might try to retreat from refuta- 
tion in a cloud of sarcasm and invective, but 
they never ruffled the unalterable serenity of 
his mind. He looked upon it as an ignominy 
to stain his mouth with angry words. 
‘The zeal of justice,” he said, ‘should 
always burn in the oil of compassion: 
Justice without compassion is a blind 
madness.” 

One anecdote illustrates his absolute self- 
devotion. It is said that once, while he was 
rapt in prayer before the crucifix, the Lord 
spoke to him and said: ‘‘ Thomas, thou 
hast written well concerning me. What 
reward wilt thou accept?’ ‘‘None, save 
Thyself, O Lord. Domine, non nisi te,” was 
the meek and rapt reply. 





UPWARD AND ONWARD. 


SHORT SUNDAY EVENING TALES WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By THE Rev. J. REID HOWATT, 


AvuTHOR oF “THE CHURCHETTE,” ‘‘ THE CHILDREN’S ANGEL,” &c. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “‘Around the throne of God in heaven.” 
Lesson: Rev. xv. 
Text: ‘‘I heard the voice of harpers harping with their 
harps.” —Reyv. xiv. 
HARPS AND HEARTS, 
H! this was a grand vision which John 
had—the heavens opened, the white 
throne seen, and all the redeemed ones of 
the Lord in their shining garments standing 
round about. And there were ‘‘ the harpers 
harping with their harps.” John could see 
them—see them all—and see them all so 
bright and radiant! Yes, he could see them, 





but he could not hear them—they were 
too far off for that. What they sang, what 
each one sang, what they all sang together, 
he could not tell—not clearly. He could 
only make out that the song was sweet, and 
that it made the harpers happy, and made 
happy too the One they were harping for. 

When I thought of this—thought of 
John hearing the glad sound of the harpers’ 
harps, but yet not able to hear their words, 
then my own thoughts wandered away to 
things I had seen and known myself, and I 
thought I could understand what this vision 
was meant to teach. 

For I saw once again an old, old harper, 
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living in a poor, poor cottage on a Highland 
moor. And his days were numbered. The 
shadow was on his heart, and he was weary 
and spent and faint, for he was very old. 

He had lived in palaces in his day, and 
had made the hearts of warriors strong and 
brave as he had sung the songs of war, and 
struck the harp-strings with the dash of 
battle ; and he had filled the eyes of maidens 
with gentle tears as he had sung the old 
songs of love, and softly touched his harp 
till its music was like a murmur from 
another and better world than this. Oh! 
he had seen much and known much. He 
had dwelt in the court, in the camp, and the 
grove ; and he knew the heart—the strange, 
grand, soaring, little, little heart of man. 

And now when he was going away—away 
to join the glorious company of these 
harpers harping on their harps above, he 
called for his own: the old, old harp that 
had long, long been cast aside. And his 
little grand-daughter brought it to him, and 
the old man drew it to his bosom and 
placed his fingers tenderly upon it, and 
moved them to and fro as though he were 
playing. He didn’t know that the strings 
were all gone! He was too old now to 
know this. His eyes were dim with age, 
his ears were dull, his hands were numb; 
he didn’t know the strings were all gone 
from his harp! 

But the fingers moved restlessly to and 
fro, and a rare bright light came kindling 
into the aged cheek, and the face of the 
harper shone as the lamp shines when the 
light is giving its last great flicker. 

All was still; no noise was heard; no 
song was raised; but the hands moved 
back and forth, and the eyes grew brighter, 
and the face shone fairer, till slowly, softly, 
the hands came together again as if folded 
in prayer, and the light departed from the 
eyes, and the glory faded from the face—the 
old harper was gone; gone to join the 
goodly company above, of the harpers harp- 
ing with their harps. 

What was the song he had been singing 
—singing softly, sweetly in his soul? I 
can’t tell. No words were spoken, no sound 
was heard. I could only look on his face 
and see it was a song of happy memories— 
a song of summer sunsets, a song of low, 
sweet whispers, coming back again from out 
of the past. The strings were gone from 
the harp, but the music lingered in it still. 
The loved ones were gone, the summers 
were over, the old dear voices were silent in 
the grave; but the memories of them were 





with the old man still, and would be with 
him for ever. 

And so my thoughts went wandering away 
again till I saw a woman whose hair was grey. 
She was all alone, and everything round 
about her seemed to be lonely too. But as 
she sat in the low light of the sinking sun 
she seemed lost in thought, and her thoughts 
were making music in her heart. That 
music was so sweet! You could not 
hear it, listen as you would; but she 
heard it, distinctly heard it—the music 
of little feet pattering on the floor, of little 
arms twining round her neck ; the music of 
crumpled, tumbled, golden hair, and the 
silvery laughter of a little child—it was all 
music, music in her soul—and the music 
was sweet. Ay, the strings were gone from 
her harp too—the little one was away— 
away with the harpers, harping with their 
harps; but the music of the little one’s life 
was lingering yet—lingering in the heart of 
the mother, and she heard it again, often 
and often, when the sun was sinking low. 

And again, my thoughts wandered off, 
and I saw a strong young man in the quiet 
stillness of a Sabbath night. He had been 
to the little church across the meadow, 
where he hadn’t been for many a year, and 
he had gone home by way of the little 
churchyard, and had stood by a _ poor 
neglected grave—stood with his head bowed 
low and with twitching lips—and then he 
had hurried home. And now there was 
such a struggle going on within him. Back- 
wards and forwards he paced the room; 
looked out of the window; opened a book, 
and then shut it again; sat down and 
covered his face with his hands. Oh, it was 
a hard, hard struggle that was going on 
within him; but at last he threw himself on 
his knees by the bed and prayed : 

**Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 

Look upon a little child ; 

Pity my simplicity, 

Suffer me to come to Thee.” 
Was that a strange prayer for a grown-up 
man to make? No, no! Not strange when 
once you come to know the way of the heart. 
It was the music of the past coming back to 
the soul of the man. His harp was broken, 
oh! sadly, sadly broken, and the tenderest 
string in it all was gone—his mother was 
sleeping peacefully in the little churchyard 
over there. But the music of her love was 
lingering still, and now it had all come 
back, and before its sweet tones, which only 
the heart of that man could hear, every 
other sound was silent. The mother’s 
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prayers were all being answered now; the 
— was bringing his heart back to 
od. 

Maybe that string had to be taken away 
from the harp that its music might be there 
more than ever. 

But once more my thoughts wandered 
away to a rich, great mansion, where an old 
man was sitting. The roof was gilded, the 
paintings were rare, the curtains were rich, 
and the carpet was soft, and they were all 
his; and the park beyond, and the hill, and 
the forest too. But his face was dark, and 
cruel, and bad, and his heart was wretched. 
He, also, was harping ona harp from which 
the strings were gone; but there was no 
sweet note in all the music; it was the 
music of orphans’ tears and widows’ sighs 
and poor men’s curses, and the moan of a 
heart that had trusted him once to its hurt. 
All the strings were gone from his harp too, 
but he could not still the awful music that 
came from it yet, and the music was a torment 
to him—a torment by night and a torment 
by day—a torment always with him. 

Now, children dear, have I been speaking 
of things you can’t understand? Maybe I 
have, maybe I have; but you will pardon me 
if it has been so. Only keep in mind what 
I have been saying, and one day you will 
find there is a big, big meaning in it all. 

Only think of this now, and try to under- 
stand this now, that every boy and every 
girl, every man and every woman has a 
harp—a harp that is given by God; what 
kind of music it shall make, sweet or sad, 
for joy or for pain, depends on the strings 
we put to it ourselves. 

Can you guess what these strings are? 
They are memories, the things we shall have 
to look back upon, the things that will go 
with us everywhere, the things that will 
make music in our hearts, sad or glad, even 
long after the strings themselves are gone. 

So, if you would have sweet music in your 
heart all your days, if you would hear the 
harpers harping with their harps always, 
when the sky is full of sunshine, or when 
the sky is full of clouds, when you are young 
and strong, and when you are old and feeble 
too, then never do the thing that is wrong, 
never speak the word that is faiss, never 
part with the love of your heart for Jesus, 
and little by little, thread by thread, you 
will be spinning the strings upon which— 
here on earth and hereafter in heaven too— 
you will be able to sing with gladness the 
new song, the song of the soul that belongs 
to the Lord. 





SECOND EVENING, 
Opening Hymn; ‘‘ Gentle Jesus, meek and mild,” 
Lesson : Eph. i. 15—23. 
Text: ‘‘The eyes of your understanding.”—Eph. i. 18, 
HEART-SIGHT, 

‘Tue eyes of your understanding,” that 
means ‘‘ the eyes of your heart,” and that is 
the way it is put in the Revised Version. 
Didn’t you know that the heart could see 
as well as the head? Oh, yes; and see a 
great deal farther and a great deal better too. 

It isn’t through the eyes of the head only 
you get to know things. There are some 
things a blind man knows better than you 
do; he knows his way about in the dark- 
ness better than you do; and when there 
is a big fog that makes people go wandering 
it makes no difference to him, he goes 
about just as if it were all clear. You see, 
he has got eyes in his fingers, as it were, 
and eyes in his feet, and eyes in his ears, 
for he has come to be very quick in knowing 
things by touch and by hearing better than 
you have. But still, there are a million 
things that you can see and know that he 
never can, just because the eyes of your 
head are open and can see. The blind 
man knows something, and knows it very 
well; but there are a great many things 
you see that he can’t even think about. 

It is the same with your heart; it may 
know a great deal, and yet be blind after all. 
Peter, you remember, thought he knew a 
great deal about Jesus and about himself; 
but he really didn’t know things right till 
after he had sinned very wickedly against 
Jesus and saw Jesus looking at him—just 
looking at him, not angry, but sad and 
pitiful. Then all at once the eyes of Peter’s 
heart were opened, and he understood what 
he had never understood bk fore, how bad he 
was himself, and how good, how gentle, how 
loving Jesus was. After that he was a 
different man, for after that he saw every- 
thing differently, but saw with the eyes of 
his heart as well as with the eyes of his mind, 
and that made him a grander and a better 
man. For it is only when the eyes of your 
heart are opened that youcan see what loveis, 
and see what goodness is, and see Jesus right. 

But now, how can you come to be able to 
see with the eyes of your heart? There is 
just one way: only God can open the blind 
eyes and make them see. 

There are creatures that live in the dark- 
ness—in dark caves and dark lakes under- 
ground—and they have got eyes, but the 
eyes cannot see. They are blind, but they 
don’t know that they are blind, for they 
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never saw the light, and so they don’t miss 
it. And they are no better if you bring 
them up into the light ; they are blind still, 
only God can put sight into the blind eyes. 
But sometimes He does it ; sometimes some 
of these creatures begin to see, but it is only 
little at the first, very little ; they can’t bear 
much of the light. But by-and-bye they 
can bear more of it, and see more in it, and 
the more they love the light the more they 
come to see by it, and it is just the same 
with the eyes of our heart. If Jesus opens 
them (as He will do if you ask Him)—opens 
them so that you will be able to see and 
understand how He loves you, and wants to 
take care of you always and everywhere, 
then there is only one way to make the eyes 
of your heart grow strong; it is by loving 
the light more, learning more and more 
about Jesus, and keeping true, true to Him 
always, and about everything. Pray then, 
dear children, that the eyes of your heart 
may be opened. 

And for that reason, the first thing we 
have to heed is the heart itself. If that is 
bad we shall look only for evil things, but 
if that is good we shall always be finding 
what is true and good and beautiful. Every- 
thing is as the heart is, so you must pray 
this prayer— 

‘* Create in me a clean heart, O God, and 
renew a right spirit within me.”’ 

This is a great thing to ask God to do— 
@ very, very, great thing indeed—“ create 
in me a clean heart.” For it is ever so 
much easier to make a thing than to create 
it. We can make many things, but we can’t 
create anything. We can make a house, or 
a ship, or a hammer, because we can find 
stones in the quarry and trees in the forest, 
and the iron in the mine; but if we hadn’t 
these things to work with we could not get 
on aiall. We can’t create them; we can’t 
create a single stone or the tiniest tree, or 
the littlest bit of iron—we can only make 
things of them when we have found them 
created for us. Only God can create, that 
is, only God can make something out of 
nothing. 

So you see this is a very great thing to 
ask God to do—to create a clean heart. 
Yet that is what He must do in every one 
of us before we can be His child. It is no 
use our trying to make a clean heart for 
ourselves. David had tried to do so again 
and again, and sometimes he fancied he had 
succeeded in putting away all sinful 
thoughts and naughty ways and wicked 
words, but before he was aware of it he 
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found he was doing something naughty and 
wrong again. He tried hard, hard to make 
a clean heart in himself, but it was no use; 
and so at last he came to God and said, 
‘‘Only Thou canst create; making won’t 
do; it is creating I need; create in me a 
clean heart.’’ Pray you that prayer, dear 
children; it is a great, great thing to ask, 
but it is the one great thing God wants to 
do in every one of us—to create a clean 
heart. Till God does that we can never see 
things as He sees them. 

But there is something else we must ask 
for too. What is it? ‘Renew a right 
spirit within me.’’ You know what it is to 
renew a thing. When the room has grown 
close and stuffy so that you can’t learn your 
tasks—you feel so drowsy and dull—then you 
throw open the door or the window, and 
fresh, sweet air comes in and renews the 
air that was bad. And sometimes you have 
a good spirit in you; you are full of good 
thoughts, good, kind, loving feelings, and 
you are thinking very much of Jesus, and 
trying very hard to please Him. 

But then again you become cross, and 
selfish, and mean and wicked ; it is quite a 
different spirit that is in you now, you are 
not the same boy or the same girl, and you 
are not happy. Ah, what you need then is 
for God to renew a right spirit within you. 
Somehow or other you have grieved His 
good spirit away from you, and you will 
never be right till that good spirit comes back. 
Yes, children dear, all your life you will 
need to pray this prayer. We can never 
get on without God; only He can create 
the clean heart in us; only He can give us 
the right good spirit again when our spirit 
has been wrong. 

How beautiful and fresh everything is 
around us in the spring, the little green 
leaves unfolding on the boughs, the flower 
buds opening out, and the green blades 
rising above the dark soil; it is all so beauti- 
ful, and yet but a little before everything 
was black, and cold, and dead. Yes, it was 
the spirit of sleep, the spirit of death, that 
was over everything in the winter; but God 
sent forth the spirit of life, and the whole 
face of the earth was renewed. We could 
not bring about a change like that; no, not 
the wisest or the strongest of us all; only 
God could. And itis the same with your 
heart, the same with your spirit; only God 
can change everything there for good. So 
pray to Him now to create in you a clean 
heart, and pray to Him every day to renew 
a right spirit within you, and when at last 
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you come to see Jesus in His glory your soul 
will be His best and fairest creation, and 
you shall see Him as He is, for you shall be 
like Him. ‘Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God” with ‘‘the eyes of 
their hearts.” 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘ Lord, a little band and lowly.” 
Lesson: Prov. iv. 10—27. 
Text: ‘‘ The ways of the Lord are right.”—Hos. xiv. 9. 
THE RULE OF THE ROAD. 


Tuat’s how you can always tell them, 
because they are right. Whether itis in the 
dark or the light, whether it is in the star- 
shine or the sunshine, whether it is on the 
land or on the sea, once you have found out 
what’s right, then you have found God’s 
way; and once you have found God's way, 
then you have found what’s right. 

Now that is very simple, isn’t it? It is, 
and that is the pleasant thing about it. 
Sometimes when you are in strange parts 
and on a country road, and have to ask a 
ploughman or a stone-breaker the way to a 
village a few miles off, it isn’t always easy 
going by the directions you get. For the 
man will first look at you, and wait till you 
have asked him again, and then he will 
repeat your question to himself so as to be 
sure he has got it, and then he will look all 
round the sky as if he was searching for a 
bit of weather he had lost, and then he will 
slowly tell you that you must go west 
(though maybe you don’t know where the 
west is!) till you reach farmer Stedding’s 
farm (where you will mind the dog, for he 
isn’t always on the chain, and he’s a fine 
dog is farmer Stedding’s, only he can’t bear 
strangers), and then you turn to the right 
and take the path through the meadows 
until you come to where the old mill used 
to be, and then go over the stile—and so on. 
When he has done giving you your directions 
you are more puzzled than ever about the 
way you should go, for the only thing clear 
in your mind is that there is a fierce dog some- 
where about and he doesn’t like strangers, 
and there is a place somewhere in the 
country where there used to be a mill, and 
the mill isn’t there now and you wonder 
where they have put it. 

Yes, children, and when you grow up and 
want to know the way you should go, you 
will find quite a number of people who will 
give you directions just as clear and just as 
eomplicated and just as hard to understand 
and follow. This is simpler, this is clearer; 





whenever you are in a difficulty and don't 
know what to do, then just stick to the 
right, and it won’t be long before you find 
that that was the Lord’s way. 

As you go across London Bridge, and 
here and there in the city besides, you will 
see little notices stuck up saying ‘ Keep to 
the right.” I never saw such a place as 
Liverpool for these notices. They are 
everywhere—on street lamps, on street 
walls, street barricades. ‘‘ Keep to the 
right, keep to the right.” When I saw 
them first I thought what a wicked set of 
people they must be in Liverpool to need to 
be told so often and told so much to keep to 
the right. But when I saw how well they 
did it, and saw how the crowds of people 
got along, and got along so easily, then I 
changed my mind and said to myself: 
‘¢ Theyaren’t more wicked than other people, 
and they are better than a great many in 
this respect, that they always keep before 
them what they should do and are always 
at least trying to do it.” 

That’s the great thing, children, to keep 
always before us what we should be and 
what we should do even though we don’t 
always manage to come up to it. That’s 
what Churches are for, and Sunday Schools, 
and the Bible, and Jesus Christ: they are 
all for keeping before us what we should do 
and what we should be, and we are all the 
better for having them, even though we fall 
short. 

Sometimes you sing a hymn which you 
really don’t mean. It says things that you 
would not have said if they had not been in 
the book, for you don’t feel just good enough 
—not yet. And maybe it praises God in a 
better way than you feel you can do just 
then. Ah, well! Never mind. Sing the 
hymn, and sing it with all your heart; for 
itis a hymn that is showing you how to 
keep to the right, and you are the better for 
that, even if it is only by showing you how 
far your heart has gone to the wrong. 
Whatever shows us the right way, that is 
God’s finger for guiding us. Keep to the 
right, children, and keep to the right all your 
days. Many begin, but they don’t keep on; 
they turn aside from the right sometime 
or other, and then they go farther away, 
and by degrees they go farther astray. 
There’s many and many a man who would 
rather meet with anybody in the world than 
with himself! He would rather encounter a 
roaring lion than have to sit down quietly 
and look at a little portrait or picture of 
himself when he was a pure innocent boy. 
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Oh, how the calm, sweet, honest eyes of 
that little lad reproach him! How they 
remind him of the time when he could hear 
the rustling of angels’ wings in the summer 
wind, and could see the gates of God, so 
bright and clear, where the sun went down. 
And the road to God was so plain before his 
feet—the right road, the road that is always 
plain when our hearts are set on doing only 
what is right. And that is what he meant 
to do—meant to do then; but he took a 
step aside, a little step at first, and then 
another and another, till now when he looks 
back across the years and sees what he was, 
and sees again what he has become, oh! 
he can only see reproach on reproach in the 
eyes of the dear little boy who was on the 
right road till he led him far, far, on the way 
that is wrong, and he can’t bear to think 
how he will answer for having done so much 
evil to that bright bonnie-faced, innocent 
child. 

Take care, children, of the first step aside 
from the right. The little word that is not 
true, the little deed that makes you afraid 
lest it should be found out—that is a sin, 
and sin is always another and another step 
aside from the right. Sin has got many 
shapes; sin is a rare ventriloquist, and can 
speak with many voices, some of them very 
sweet, and some of them very harsh; but 
whatever it says, and whatever it does, that 
is the one thing it is always wanting to do— 
to draw us aside from what is right. And 
sometimes it will succeed—yes, sometimes 
it will succeed—for there is never a boy or 
a girl, a man or a woman, but sometime or 
other will do the thing or say the thing that 
is wrong. Well, what is to be done then? 
Just one thing—go back at once to the right 
again. ‘That is the way that ships are 
guided across the ocean. They are always 
for turning aside from the right way, but 
the man at the helm is always turning them 
back again, and he keeps on doing that the 
whole of the way. And you must do the 
same all your life. When once you find 
you have been doing what is wrong, and 
haven’t been keeping to the right, then get 
back at once ; put yourself right—right with 
God and right with man. 

There was a man who had gone very far 
wrong, who thought he would puzzle a 
Bishop once by asking him ‘“ what was the 
shortest direction to heaven?” ‘Oh! that 
is quite simple,” said the Bishop ; ‘‘ just take 
the first turning to the right and keep 
straight on.” Mind that, and when you 
have gone wrong take the first turn to the 





right; begin at once by doing only what you 
should do, and saying only what you should 
say ; turn from the wrong, and turn to the 
right; and step by step you will find that 
this is the Lord’s way. 

Yes, but what if you don’t love what is 
right ? what if you would rather do things 
that are wrong ? what if you don’t love the 
Lord at all ? Ah! then no directions can 
ever do you any good. The first thing we 
need for the right way is to have the right 
spirit within ourselves. 

The other day I was up in a lighthouse, 
perched on a high point of a wild and rocky 
coast. It sent its light flashing far away 
over the sea to guide the sailor on dark 
and stormy nights, so that he might not 
take the wrong road and be dashed on 
the great cruel jagged rocks. After I had 
examined everything and asked such a lot 
of questions (for I am a regular note of 
interrogation when I get into such places), 
I wanted to know about the oil that made 
the lamps burn so brightly. It was paraf- 
fin oil, the lighthouse-keeper told me, and 
he showed me about a cupful. And then 
what do you think he did? He struck a 
match, and was bringing it near to the oil, 
when I gripped his hand. ‘Take care,” 
I said, ‘if that oil explodes there is 
enough to kill us all.’ ‘‘ There would be,” 
he said, “if it was like most paraffin oil, 
but you won’t find any danger about 
this,” and he took the lighted match and 
put it into the oil! And the oil put out 
the match as if it had been water and 
didn’t take fire itself! 

Of course I had a lot to ask about that, 
and I learnt that this was pure paraffin ; 
and when paraflin is pure, quite pure, it 
gives the brightest light when it is used in 
the proper way for the lamp, but it won’t 
explode and do harm as common paraffin 
does when a light comes near it. 

It is just the same, children, with a 
right, pure spirit. When it is a wrong 
spirit that is in us, when we are wishing 
to please ourselves rather than please God, 
when we are wanting our own way rather 
than God’s, when we love what is wrong 
rather than what is right, then it is an 
impure spirit that is in us and it will 
catch fire at every temptation, and there 
will be the angry word, or the greedy and 
selfish deed, and our hearts will be always 
wrong. The one thing for the right road 
is to have within us the right spirit. Ask 
God to give you that. It is His, and it is 
His to give and He gives it to everyone 
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who really wants it. The ways of the 
Lord are right, but if ever you would 
know them, if ever you would tread on 
them, if you would keep to the right when 
once you have found it, then pray that 
God would put the right spirit within you. 


FOURTH EVENING, 
Opening Hymn: ‘Jesus, tender shepherd.” 
Lesson: 2 Cor. x. 12—18. 


Text: ‘‘ He shall be great in the sight of the Lord.” 
—Luke i. 15. 


TRUE GREATNESS, 


In the summer I watched a number of 
ants marching along a narrow crack in the 
garden walk, and they got on famously, 
three or four abreast, till they came to a 
pebble which filled the crack. It wasn’t 
much bigger than a boy’s marble, but it 
seemed to them like a big mountain. The 
first rank tried to scale it, but tumbled 
back, and I daresay the second rank laughed 
at them ; but ants laugh so quietly you can’t 
hear them if there is any breeze about! 
When the second rank tried to get up that 
pebble, they fell back too like the first, and 
fell on the top of the first, and the third 
rank did the same. You see—the pebble 
was very great in their eyes, though it 
wasn’t of much account in mine. 

A kind lady friend of mine told a little 
crossing-sweeper to come to her house, that 
she might see what she could do in the way 
of clothing him. And he came, and brought 
another little boy with him, very much 
littler, and that was little enough! That 
little crossing-sweeper could talk !—talk likea 
book, and could turn the leaves over very 
quickly too, as it were, for he could speak 
very fast, and speak very much! He told 
all about his mother who went out charing, 
and about his father, who had some eccentric 
notions of regular work, and about his sister 
who had a cold all to herself, and a great 
many other things, which were very interest- 
ing to the lady. But what interested her 
about as much as anything was to observe 
the boy’s little companion. He was simply 
lost in admiration at the way his friend 
could talk! The more the little crossing- 
sweeper spoke, his little friend’s face grew 
brighter, and his eyes got rounder. He was 
lost in rapture at his gifted friend! The 
crossing-sweeper wasn’t @ very, very 
important person in the lady’s eyes, but his 
juvenile friend thought differently. 

You see, everybody can be great some 
way or other. The boy at the top of the 





second form is very great to the one at the 
bottom, but the top boy of the uppermost 
class doesn’t think him quite so clever. 
You would be a giant, you know, if there 
were only dwarfs round about you who were 
less than yourself: for we can all be great 
if we measure ourselves only by those that 
are less. But we only cheat ourselves when 
we do that, for we are not finding out 
whether we are really great orno. There is 
but one way of making that sure, and it is 
by finding out whether we are great in the 
sight of the Lord. He is greatest of all, and 
if we are great in His sight, our greatness 
must be real. 

What is it makes God so great? It’s 
His goodness. It is a very grand thing to 
have made this world, with its trees and 
fields, and birds, and everything; it is a 
grand thing to have made the stars 
and the great, strong sun itself; but God 
cares for all these things He has made only 
in so far as they help us to be good. When 
that has been done He will one day sweep 
all these away; they are of no more use; 
they have done their work. But the boy or 
the girl, the man or the woman, who has 
been great in His sight because he loved 
what was good, that one shall live with God 
Himself for ever and ever. 

Now, you want to be great, do you not? 
That's right! but it’s only right if you take 
the right way to do it, and that is by loving 
and doing whatever is right, whatever is 
good, whatever is kind, whatever is truthful 
and helpful. You can’t be great in the 
sight of the Lord without this, and there is 
no real greatness if it isn’t great in His 
sight. The way to learn it is—copy Jesus. 
Copy Him just as you learn to write. You 
don’t make your lines so straight or your 
letters so nice at first as the top line is; but 
by-and-bye, as you keep on trying, it all gets 
easier, and you get better and better able 
to do it, till at last you can’t but write well, 
even when you are not thinking about it. 
And it is the same with copying Jesus. At 
first, perhaps, it won’t be quite easy to give 
up to another what you wish to keep for 
yourself ; but if it is what you should do, do 
it for Jesus’ sake and it will be done more 
easily and more gracefully next time. At 
first it won’t be quite easy, perhaps, to keep 
down the naughty temper and be gentle; 
but try it, try your best, and you will find it 
easier to do next time. Copy Jesus, 


children, and as you learn to imitate Him 
better and better you will come to be really 
great—great in the sight of the Lord. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE CAUSE OF PEACE. 


HE Universal Peace Congress which lately 

met in London was disappointing in many 
ways. The assembly was distinguished, espe- 
cially in its foreign members; and there was an 
abundance of éloquence, wisdom, and reason. 
But the speakers showed little readiness to deal 
with the graver difficulties of the subject. Now 
and then the bolder orators looked them in the 
face—and then passed on. The most noteworthy 
suggestion was that a Judicial Court should be 
established in every nation, and that without the 
sanction of this Court the executive Government 
should have no power to declare war. Some of 
those present objected to the very principle of 
the suggestion as indirectly ecountenancing an 
appeal to arms when made deliberately and with 
the consciousness of right ; but it is equally open 
to criticism on other grounds. A check of this 
kind can never be effective in a great emergency. 
When the tide of popular feeling is flowing 
strongly, as it did in the time of our war with 
Russia, or in 1870 in the duel between France 
and Germany, no judicial authority can keep the 
nation in the leash. It might, however, be of 
service where the hostility is less violent and 
resolute. That the cause of Peace is advancing 
there can be no doubt. As the Bishop of Durham 
insisted elsewhere, the ties of common humanity 
are slowly but surely drawing men _ together. 
Even in moments of passionate excitement we 
could neither utter nor believe the calumnies 
against neighbouring nations which fifty years 
ago formed a part of every patriotic Englishman’s 
creed. But, at the same time, progress is and 
will be slow, for though we still have those who 
can devote themselves to a cause or to a leader, 
the men seem to have almost passed away who 
eould consecrate themselves body and soul to a 
principle, and pass their lives in solemn fervour 
under the shadow of a great idea. 


CRUELTIES OF THE CATTLE TRADE. 


Mr. Plimsoll’s crusade against the ‘coffin 
ships,” in which our sailors were recklessly sent 
to their death, is not yet forgotten, and the zeal 
and courage which he then displayed marked him 
out as an antagonist not to be slighted with 
impunity. Once convinced that his cause is just 
and that the need is urgent, no earthly power 
will silence him. He has now found new work 
to be done in connection with the ocean traffic in 
live stock. Even in our home trade, from port 
to port, or across the Irish Sea, the state of things 
is deplorable, and those who have ever seen a 





herd of cattle on a rough day, terrified, stifled, 
and suffering, will be loath to look on such a 
spectacle again. But in the long voyage across 
the Atlantic the state of things is infinitely 
worse. There the agony lasts, not for hours, but 
for weeks. Every inch of space is precious. The 
poor beasts are packed together so closely that 
they literally hold one another up. If one falls, 
he is gored or trampled to death by his comrades 
in misfortune, or is barbarously tortured to 
compel him to force his way on to his feet again. 
The horrors of this hateful traffic defy description. 
Nor is it possible to urge any sound plea to 
palliate such cruelty. The cattle would make as 
good meat if they were slaughtered before being 
brought over, and to that system, except in special 
cases, we must come before long. 


A CASE OF NEED. 

The London Bible Women and Nurses’ Mission 
appeals for aid under very unusual circumstances. 
Nearly thirty years ago, when Mrs. Ranyard was 
but just beginning the work which has so mar- 
vellously developed since then, a stranger called 
on her, made full enquiries about her plans, and 
went away, leaving in her hands a sum of £200, 
but refusing to give his name. Twice a year 
since then he has regularly visited the office, and 
after a careful inspection of all the accounts, has 
left a gift that has grown with the growth of the 
Society’s work. For many years past this annual 
donation has amounted to £3,000, and the total 
sum received from this one friend exceeds 
£60,000. But within the last few months the 
anonymous donor has died, carrying his secret 
with him to the grave. He leaves no successor, 
and the outlook of the Society is very dark, 
unless some means are found of making good the 
loss thus sustained. To allow the work to be 
crippled or contracted would be little short of a 
crime. The good which is done by the 140 Bible 
Women and the 90 Nurses in the Society’s employ 
can never be told. London would be a different 
city without them. With their help, and com- 
fort, and sympathy, they line with silver the 
darkest cloud of human misery. Surely the appeal 
to known and living friends to take the place of 
the unknown dead will not be in vain. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 


MARRIAGES IN MALTA, 


By this time the Government must have ‘dis- 
covered the fatal blunder which they were about 
to commit in their proposed ordinances for settling 
the marriage law of Malta. The question is not 
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a political one, and has not been discussed on the 
usual party lines. Public men as widely removed 
as the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Presi- 
dent of the Wesleyan Conference have taken up 
the same ground. They refuse, and rightly 
refuse, to admit the monstrous claim that in a 
British possession mixed marriages, between a 
Catholic and a non-Catholic, shall be legal only 
when celebrated according to the decrees of the 
Council of Trent. If we make such a concession 
to the authority of Rome in one place, we may 
expect to. see a similar demand put forward in 
every one of our colonies where the Catholic popu- 
lation is at all considerable; and as the Arch- 
bishop stated in the House of Lords, with “every 
desire to be just to our Roman Catholie fellow- 
subjects, the observance of that justice does not 
involve, or require, the sacrifice of the rights or 
the violation of the conscience of our own people.” 
British subjects, whatever their faith, should be 
free to marry according to the laws of the 
Empire, and not bound in subservience to Rome. 
In Malta we have gone great lengths in conces- 
sion. No religious processions in the streets, 
except those of the Church of Rome, are allowed. 
No Protestant clergyman may even cross the 
street in his ecclesiastical dress, and recently the 
Roman Catholic Bishop actually objected to the 
military chaplain reading prayers on the parade 
ground in his surplice. 


THE SALVATION ARMY IN SWITZERLAND. 


The hostility between the local authorities in 
the Swiss Cantons and the Salvation Army seems 
to be diminishing in bitterness, and with a little 
tact and patience will before long pass away. The 
present position of affairs is admirably stated in an 
official report by M. Ruchonnet, the first magis- 
trate of the Swiss Confederation, republished in a 
recent number of Evangelical Christendom. Toa 
certain extent the struggle is one between the 
Federal Council and the Cantons. The local 
authorities are anxious to suppress the work of 
the Army, even in violation of Constitutional law ; 
the Federal Council, on the other hand, is willing 
and anxious to preserve entire freedom of worship 
within the limits of the Constitution, and where 
the decrees of the Cantons are illegal they are 
set aside. To the very general demand that the 
Salvation Army should be expelled and its work 
suppressed, the Council absolutely refuses to 
listen. Though the Army requires increased police 
protection and extreme vigilance, in the opinion of 
the Council, it cannot be regarded as a danger to 
theState ; its aims are beneficent not injurious, and 
freedom of worship must not be denied. But, on the 
other hand, the Army itself must not destroy public 
order, it must respect the rights of others ; and that, 
with the best of motives, it is not always careful 





todo. M. Ruchonnet mentions some of the ways 
in which prejudice has been aroused—the proces- 
sions with their noise and turmoil ; the attempts 
to proselytise, not merely aggressive but intrusive, 
following people into -private houses, accosting 
strangers in the streets, in railway carriages, and in 
public conveyances ; methods with which we our- 
selves are well acquainted. One point, however, 
isnew. Swiss feeling is aroused by the incessant 
collections. People imagine that the money so re- 
ceived is all pure gain,and issent abroad to England; 
fornot having to maintain religious worship at their 
own expense, they fail to realise the cost of evan- 
gelistic work on a large scale, and would be greatly 
surprised to find that the money flows into 
Switzerland and not from it. Practically, M. 
Ruchonnet’s report promises the Salvationists 
protection and security if they will abandon a few 
practices calculated to promote ill-feeling. The 
Evangelical Alliance, in Switzerland and at 
home, think the suggestions eminently fair, and 
entreat the leaders of the Army to make the 
concessions necessary on their side. Colonel 
Booth-Clibbon, however, is indignant, and refuses 
to give way at any point. He attempts to argue 
his case, but as he assumes the very fact which he 
is bound to prove, his letter is without value, and 
we hope in the end that wiser counsels will 
prevail. 


THE LABOUR TRAFFIC IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 


The Rev. J. G. Paton, one of the wisest and 
fairest champions of native rights and liberties, in 
a most powerful letter to the British Weekly 
denounces and exposes the labour traffic in the 
South Seas, which is still one of the blackest spots 
on our national good name. Sugar, which once 
was the curse of Jamaica, is now as fruitful of 
evil in Queensland. Native labour is cheap, 
white labour dear; a penny in one case will go 
as far as a shilling in the other. And so the 
labour ships—slave ships, they should rightly be 
called—prowl round the islands, and, by fair 
means or foul, do their uttermost to induce the 
natives to leave their homes for three years’ 
service in the plantations. Many are decoyed 
away in complete ignorance, and when deceit is 
not sufficient, force is often used as well. The 
most stringent regulations provide that the 
labourers shall be restored to their own homes 
when their term has expired, but in some cases 
the law is ignored altogether, and in others the 
unfortunate natives are landed anywhere, far 
from their homes, or even among their sworn foes, 
where death is certain. Of course these dark 
deeds are strenuously denied, and the missionaries 
are accused of wild and senseless delusion. But 
experience shows that the crimes which a ruffian 
will commit he will not hesitate to deny. The 
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evidence taken before the Commission six years 
ago is still before the world, and there is no 
reason to suppose that a traffic that reeked with 
cruelty and death then has changed for the 
better during the interval ;.and though a few of 
the worst miscreants have been punished in a 
half-hearted way, they have been set free to 
follow their former courses. The labour traffic 
can never be cleared from its iniquities ; that is 
clear. The late Government of Queensland 
determined that it should come to a speedy end, 
and a statute to that effect was passed. Nowthe 
planters and their friends are using all their 
influence to set the law aside for an indefinite 
period. It will be an eternal disgrace to the 
colony if they are allowed to succeed. Having 
once seen the righteous and true course, its states- 
men should never look back. 


III.—THE MISSION FIELD. 


LORD REAY AND INDIAN MISSIONS. 


Lord Reay, whose term of office as Governor of 
Bombay has recently expired, speaks in no 
dubious tone as to the value and the influence 
of Indian missions. Not only in addressing the 
representatives of the Missionary Conference at 
Bombay, but at the Northbrook Club, after his 
return, he expressed his opinion that the moral 
force which the missionaries bring to bear upon 
the Indian people and their rulers, unlike the 
military, the scientific, and the artistic elements 
of our power, gives not the semblance of strength 
but its reality. He deliberately reckons the 
missionaries of all churches as the most efficient 
and powerful among his non-official allies, and 
insists that the Indian people, while they have no 
feeling but scorn for nominal Christians, never 
fail to appreciate those who attempt, however 
feebly, to carry into practice the principles they pro- 
fess. Christian living is the key to Indian hearts. 


THE AFRICAN CONVENTION AND MISSIONS. 


In the Free Church of Scotland Monthly Dr. 
George Smith sums up very clearly the results 
of the recent Convention between the British and 
German governments, so far as our missions are 
affected thereby. The Church Missionary Society 
gain at all points. They retain Uganda and 
remain under British protection, with new faci- 
lities for access to the very heart of the interior. 
The northern stations of the London Missionary 
Society and the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel pass under the dominion of Germany, 
but their southern stations do not suffer the same 
fate, and by the change at Zanzibar the Univer- 
sities Mission secures a distinct advantage. The 
Free Church Mission suffers one very serious loss, 
against which they have protested, though in 





vain. The only sanitorium of the Livingstonia 
Mission, at the northern end of Lake Nyassa, has 
been sacrificed to the Germans, and, as Dr. Smith 
maintains, without sufficient cause. But, how- 
ever greatly this special blot on the agreement 
may be regretted, the arrangement is, on the 
whole, as good a one as we could hope to effect. 
If it gave nothing else but security, it would 
still be of the highest value. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


Cardinal Newman's death suddenly removes one 
of the greatest figures in the religious history of 
England. Among those who shared his faith he 
has for long been venerated almost as a saint, and 
those whose hostility to Rome is deep and un- 
dying have been ready to forget the creed, and to 
fix their gaze upon the man. Even those who 
have never seen the solemn splendour of his eyes, 
with their unearthly light, or the deep furrows of 
that brow, seamed by the years like a mountain 
side, have been fascinated and enthralled by the 
charm of his personality. He had been one 
of the leaders—the most famous of them all—in a 
movement that has transformed the religious 
thought of England, and though not without ele- 
ments of corruption and danger, has quickened 
and inspired the faith and ardour of the nation. 
He had given to the world, under the pressure of 
a vigorous and intense hostility, an autobiography 
which was in very truth the history of his own 
soul, a work which for spiritual and intellectual 
interest stands in literature almost without peer. 
But the unique attraction which Dr. Newman 
has had for his time is this, that he has 
given us an illustration of a life in which the 
religious motive has been not only supreme, but 
severed and separated from the other elements 
which enter into the experience even of those who 
abide most constantly in the presence of 
things unseen and eternal. From the very first, 
even in the days of his youthful Protestantism, 
his mind seems to have been full of distrust and 
misgiving. At Oxford the uncertainty deepened ; 
and in the attempt to set Anglicanism on a 
firmer basis, he felt that the foundations of his 
own religious faith had been undermined and 
were melting away. Hehad begun by distrusting 
his senses ; he ended by distrusting his intellect. 
An external authority became essential to him, 
and this he found in the tradition of Rome, which 
seemed to him to be that ‘‘ revelation written on 
the skies,” for which others in hours of weakness 
have longed in vain. Once reconciled to Rome, 
he seems to have found absolute repose. Diffi- 
culties indeed have come, but ten thousand diffi- 
culties, as he has said, do not make one doubt; 
and among his books, and in quiet retirement 
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among the students of Ushaw and Oscott, and 
during later years among the boys at the Oratory, 
he has slipped the burden of life from his 
shoulders. Rome has made him a Cardinal, not 
indeed without long hesitation and delay, for he 
has never been a great proselytising force, and 
though we have felt his personal influence deeply 
in that magnetic charm that vibrates in his every 
sentence and gives it the power of the living 
voice, he has taught us comparatively little, and 
it may be that in years to come his one legacy to 
the future will be that pathetic hymn, in which 
every dark and troubled soul finds the instinctive 
utterance of its longing and pain. 


SIR RICHARD WALLACE. 


Among the French society in which the greater 
part of his life was spent, Sir Richard Wallace 
has won a reputation so unique for wise and 
splendid munificence that his death should not 
pass without a brief tribute. For very many 
years it has been a perpetual puzzle to the people 
of Paris that a foreigner, however wealthy, should 
so lavishly bestow his riches for the good of a 
nation to which he did not belong. But as a 
matter of fact he did not feel himself a foreigner 
in France. Paris had been his true home from 
boyhood. And if the French were benefited by 
his bounty, he never forgot his fellow-countrymen 
abroad; some of his noblest gifts were devoted 
entirely to them. It was during the siege of 
Paris in 1870 that his name first became widely 
known. Few even among its own" citizens loved 
the noble city with a deeper affection or felt more 
keenly the desolating horror of the war. He 
established an ambulance at his own house. He 
was foremost in organising relief for the starving 
population, and in supplying the needs of the 
exhausted city when the siege was over. Since 
then he has left a lasting monument of himself in 
hundreds of drinking fountains set up in all parts 
of the city. At Neuilly, one of the suburbs, he 
established the Hertford Hospital for the benefit 
of British subjects, and maintained at his own 
expense an institution that is considered to be 
one of the best of its kind to be found in Europe. 
At the time of his death he was trying to trans- 
fer it to the British Government with an endow- 
ment of £150,000, but the arrangement was left 
uncompleted. The nation is to inherit his 
splendid collection of pictures, and we hope it 
will not lose a gift which, to our mind, is even 
more precious. 


MR. R. C. L. BEVAN. 
Mr. Bevan was one of those men who are the 
mainstay of our religious and philanthropic enter- 
prise, who make work on a large scale possible if 
not easy. As a member of the great banking 
house he was born to wealth, and born also with 





the faculty to use it with generosity and wisdom. 
Indeed, there are but few causes-and institutions 
for making human life holier and happier that 
are not deeply in his debt. But munificence has 
many methods, and a friend of Mr. Bevan, in a 
biographical sketch of great interest which 
appeared in the Record, draws attention to a very 
delightful characteristic of his gifts. He never 
gave like a machine, but loved to confer a per- 
sonal pleasure by his gifts. And so he would 
often turn aside from the beaten track. At one 
time, with the help of a friend, he would give a 
sovereign to all the children of the London City 
Missionaries, numbering a thousand in all; at 
another occasion, when suffering himself from age 


‘| and infirmity, he sent a £5 note to every City 


Missionary who was then invalided. In this way 
he not only helped an admirable work, but gave 
boundless joy to many homes at the same time. 
As for the extent of his munificence, that will 
never be fully known. One society, his friend 
tells us, received upwards of £24,000 from him 
during life, and the case was by no means excep- 
tional. His private and personal life was always 
simple, framed in all things true to the faith 
which was dear to him above all the honours and 
treasures of earth. In his village home it was his 
delight to teach, to exhort, to warn, and to 
counsel, and those who might have been deaf to 
his words could not resist the mighty example of 
his life. 


DAVID DAVIES. 


Successful men, as the world calls them, are 
not always those who have the best claim to 
admiration or regard. The same force that brings 
them to the front, overcoming difficulties and 
surmounting obstacles, is apt to develop a certain 
hardness of grain and selfishness of disposition. 
Its true work is done, and then it runs to waste 
or even does harm. But Mr. Davies was not of 
this type, He was proud of his success. He 
loved to talk of his early struggles and his steady 
rise; but prosperity ‘had not spoiled or tainted 
him. To the very end he was just a simple, 
earnest, generous man. He began life as a work- 
ing sawyer, then took up farming, became a 
contractor for repairing roads, and so gradually 
worked his way up, step after step, till he 
became one of the richest and most powerful men 
in the whole Principality. His wealth, mainly 
derived from collieries and docks, was enormous. 
In fact, a few years ago he offered to pay off half 
the accumulated debt of all the Calvinistic 
Methodist Churches in Wales, amounting to more 
than £700,000, if the Churches themselves would 
raise the other half—an incident which illus- 
trates not only his characteristic munificence, but 
his loyal devotion to the religious home of his 
youth. 
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MAITLAND OF LAURIESTON. 


By ANNIE S. SWAN, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ ALDERSYDE,” ‘‘CARLOWRIE,” ‘“‘ THE GATES OF EDEN,” &c. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


“We walk not with the jewelled great, 
Where love’s dear name is sold ; 
Yet we have wealth we would not give 
For all-their world of gold.” 


, ES LAURIE stood on the door step at 

Laurieston very early on a summer 
morning and looked with tender yearning eyes 
over the wide sweep of lovely country with the 
blue sunny sea in the distance fringing its 
broad belt of yellow sands. It was the 
morning of her wedding day. The roses 
were in perfect bloom about the door; she 
touched them with a caressing finger, and 
smiled to see the dewdrops fall like a shower 
of diamonds to the ground. It was a fair 
day for a bridal, and she lifted her eyes to 
the cloudless sky with gratitude. She, who 
loved the sunshine and all things bright and 
beautiful, felt glad that nature did not wear 
a sombre look that day. She was standing 
by the door when she heard a foot in the 
hall behind, heavier than Katie Steel’s, and 
she hardly dared to look round, for her fair 
face flushed redly at the thought that before 
many hours were over the lover would be 
merged in the husband. But .it was not 
John’s foot; and Agnes turned immediately 
with a bright smile when presently Michael 
laid a hand on her shoulder, and Michael’s 
voice said cheerily : 

“A penny for your thoughts! You see I 
am a true prophet after all. If the sun 
would not grace this marriage, he might 
hide his diminished head for ever.” 

Agnes laughed and looked into Michael’s 
face with friendliest affection, thinking what 
a fine winning face it was, and how con- 
stantly it had shone upon her with a 
radiance which no doubt or cloud had ever 
marred. 

‘*T have stolen a march on Jock and I’m 
glad of it. He’s as sound as a top yet,” 
said Michael. ‘You must take your last 
walk with me. I hear mother moving 
upstairs, let us go, or you will be appro- 
priated immediately.” 

‘“* Not my last walk, I hope,’ Agnes said 
as she took his arm and turned down the 
familiar garden path. 

‘“‘In a sense, yes. Next time I walk like 
this it will be with Mrs. John Maitland,”’ 
said Michael teasingly. ‘1. think we are 
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going to have quite a gay bridal; and what 
do you think, the folk are to light a bonfire 
on the hill behind Nunraw—on that waste 
patch Will is always talking of reclaiming. 
John and you should see it as you steam 
down the Forth to-night. The steamer is 
not likely to sail before nine o’clock. You 
will have a delightful trip; you see John 
knows all the ground, and he speaks the 
language like a native, and that is an 
advantage, I tell you.” 

‘Tt is so good of Uncle Walter to give us 
tickets for his new steamer. He says 1 shall 
handsel her, and bring good luck for ever 
after.” 

“Uncle Walter is quite right, but I hardly 
gave him credit for such an admirable and 
appropriate idea. I want you to look at 
Aunt Emily to-day, Nannie; she’ll have on 
her most imposing mien, to say nothing of 
her clothes, all for the benefit of Lady Culross. 
She was rather put out that we did not 
have her at Laurieston when Lady Culross 
was here before. Mother has her bit of pride 
too. She said if Aunt Emily could not 
come to see Laurieston except when there 
were great folks under its roof, she could 
bide at home.” 

‘‘ How different she is from your mother, 
Michael!” Agnes said musingly. 

‘7 should say so,’”’ put in Michael, quite 
loftily for him. ‘‘ Well, don’t you think it 
will be quite a gay bridal ?”’ 

‘Quite, and I am glad of it,” Agnes 
answered with a smile. ‘‘ John is so different. 
He is absurdly nervous. I just hope he 
will behave himself to-day, and that Mr. 
Rankine will not be unduly long-winded. If 
only I could have been married in the kirk of 
Inveresk I should have been happy.” 

‘That would have created an earthquake 
in the parish, I believe,’’ said Michael with 
a smile of quiet enjoyment. ‘ But we'll 
marry you safe and sound in the old drawing- 
room, and it’ll be more home-like. Empty 
enough the old house will be when you and 
Jock are away.”’ 

‘«« But we are not away for ever, Michael. 
We have promised to come home as often as 
John did,” said Agnes quickly. 

‘‘T hope you will, for mother’s sake; 
there’s only Wat left, and I doubt, Nannie, 
if Nunraw will long hold Will and Effie.” 
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A shadow fell on the fair face by Michael’s 
side. 

‘‘T cannot bear to think of it, but I fear 
you are right, Michael. Will has got it in 
his head he would like to emigrate. Effie 
told me about it one day in great distress. 
I hope for everybody's sake he will go no 
farther.” 

‘* Well, don’t let it vex you. If he does 
go Effie must just make up her mind to 
take all the vicissitudes of life as they 
come,” said Michael quickly. ‘* Two months 
you are to be away, and then what fun 
getting you settled in Edinburgh. I am 
glad your house is on the north side of the 
town. There is a dignity and hoary honour 
about those fine old houses which I like. The 
new town is too upsetting, not to speak of the 
meretricious show it delights in. I’m glad 
you didn’t go in for one of the matchbox 
villas on the south side.”’ 

“Why, Michael, I didn’t know you had 
any ideas on such frivolous questions.” 

‘*Are they frivolous, my dear? I don’t 
think so. Among the new theories that of 
environment is considered to be an important 
factor in the formation or development of 
character. After my experience at Coldaire 
I believe it. I shall love to picture you 
moving about these quaint, substantial old 
rooms, giving the necessary light and beauty 
to their sombre hues.” 

‘Oh, Michael, dear, how poetical you 
have grown!’’ laughed Agnes. “I hope 
you will not only picture us there, but come 
and see us in the bodily presence. Next to 
Uncle Michael and Aunt Maggie the seat of 
honour at our table and our hearth will be 
for our dear brother Michael.”’ 

Agnes wondered to see him turn away 
his head quite swiftly. She would have 
wondered still more had she seen the 
expression which flitted across his face. 
Although he had schooled himself to regard 
her as a@ sister, as his brother’s wife, there 
were times when manhood’s cross seemed 
too heavy to Michael to be borne. This was 
one. But of all days and times, on this day 
at least, that shadow must not fall on the 
gentle heart by his side. He thanked God 
that she had not the slightest idea of what 
was in his heart for her. 

“TI may come sometimes, but it will not 
be often,” he said gently. ‘My work has 
become very engrossing, and I shall not care 
to leave my post.” 

“And your health, Michael; I think it is 
notless robust than it was,”’ she said anxiously. 

‘‘T am not worse. I have strength given 





me for the work I have chosen. I believe God 
will allow me to do a certain amount, that 
He will even allow me to see some fruits. 
I only ask to be granted the privilege of 
establishing the work on a sure foundation ; 
then someone else can carry it on. I am 
more glad than I can say that Mrs. Gilbert 
has been able to come to-day. She is a noble 
woman.” 

Agnes could not speak. There were 
times when she rebelled, as Laurieston had 
done, against the ruling of Michael's life. 
He was so eminently fitted to shine in any 
sphere, it seemed hard that he should bury 
his talents in that obscure and desolate 
region, where there was no appreciation, 
scarcely tolerance for his work. And yet, 
who shall judge of these things? In the 
eye of God, Michael Maitland might be a 
greater hero than any who have gloriously 
suffered for the cause by fire or sword. 

“T am glad too,” she said at length. 
‘* But one thing I think I shall never forgive, 
and that is that you have given up your 
post at John’s side to-day. I have no 
objection to Phil, of course, but he ought 
only to have been an ordinary guest. It is 
a shame of you not to take the groomsman’s 
duties, as you ought.” 

‘** John understands, and did not press it. 
Some day perhaps he will tell you my 
reason.” 

‘¢ You oweit to me to confess it now,’’she 
said with a curious little smile; but Michael 
never spoke. 

‘‘When I am tired after a long winter 
day’s work at Coldaire,” he said after a 
time, ‘I shall sit by the fire and picture 
you and John in your beautiful home.” 

‘* How do you know it will be beautiful ?”’ 
she asked archly. 

‘* Because it is your blessed privilege to be 
able to beautify whatever you touch,” he 
answered simply. ‘I hope great things in 
the future for you two. I like to think that 
the students will find a pleasant welcome at 
your fireside.” 

‘* T have it all planned,” said Agnes ; and 
there was a look of deep satisfaction in her 
face. ‘I intend to have an evening at 
home every week for them if they will come ; 
and Sunday afternoons as well. John has 
told me of so many who have nowhere to 
go, and whose lodgings are so poor and un- 
attractive. I hope—I hope I shall be able 
to help him a great deal in this way. Of 
course he must draw them first, and I think 
he will. Ihave gathered that he has won 
their confidence and affection.” 
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‘Yes, they adore him,” said Michael 
briefly. 

‘«‘ And so between us we may be able to do 
a little good. If only we make life less 
lonely to any homesick boy, it would be 
worth the trial; and with such a friend as 
John they will learn to long for the attain- 
ment of life's highest ideal.”’ 

Agnes revealed the innermost desires of 
her heart to the brother she loved. As he 
listened, his heart swelled with a strange 
and bitter envy, which made him afraid. 
For a moment he was tempted to rebel. 
Why should John have all—even the love of 
this dear woman, for whom Michael would 
have laid down his life? The struggle was 
only for a moment ; then the sunny unselfish- 
ness of his heart crushed down all unworthy 
thoughts. 

“God bless you, my sister, and give you 
the fullest realisation of your hopes!’’ he 
said, laying his hands as if in benediction 
on her shoulders. ‘‘ Now I must take you 
in. You belong to no special person for this 
one day, until John takes you away.” 

Those who were privileged to witness the 
first wedding that had taken place at 
Laurieston long remembered it as a very 
sweet and delightful occasion, in which 
there was not a jarring note. The only 
guests outside the family circle were Lady 
Culross and the two Miss Thorburns, who in- 
vited themselves. Lady Culross was greatly 
mystified by the whole affair, and thought it 
passing strange that any marriage could 
hold unless celebrated within the walls of a 
church; and yet the short service in the 
drawing-room at Laurieston was not without 
its own peculiar solemnity, which impressed 
her deeply. The blinds had to be drawn 
down to soften the brilliant sunlight; but 
by some strange freak, a ray managed to 
steal in, and fall sunnily upon the dear head 
of the bride, as she stood with her hand in 
John’s when Mr. Rankine was pronouncing 
the final words. She made a very lovely 
bride, in her rich white silk gown and costly 
veil—Lady Jane’s gift—a costume which 
Mrs. Walter Maitland had not been slow to 
pronounce much too grand for the wife of 
a poor assistant to a professor. She had 
also been horrified at the purchase of the 
house in Great King Street, and only hoped 
there would not be a crash soon. But she 
held her peace in the house on the marriage 
day, and tried to make herself amiable, 
though the attempt was not a striking 
success. 


It was a.very happy marriage. There was 





no fuss or hurry, or uncomfortable incident 
to mar its harmony; and in the golden 
glory of the summer afternoon John took his 
wife away. 

They all gathered on the lawn to see 
them go, and when Agnes came down stairs 
in her travelling garb, and saw all the 
familiar, kindly faces beaming upon her, her 
composure was shaken for the first time. 
They saw she had no strength for individual 
leave-takings, and so did not crowd about 
her as she went towards the carriage-door. 
When she had taken her seat, she leaned 
forward with both hands outstretched to 
Mrs. Maitland. 

‘Kiss me, mother—my mother now, as 
well as John’s.” 

These were her last words, and she 
smiled sunnily as the carriage drove away. 
The Miss Thorburns said after, how pretty 
it was to see how she laid her hand on 
John’s just then, as if to seek strength to 
bear up in the parting. 

‘¢T missed Michael at the last, dear,” she 
said, turning to John, as the carriage swept 
out at the avenue gates. ‘‘ Where could he 
be? It is so unlike him not to be ready 
with his kind word and smile.” 

‘‘He would not be very far away,” John 
answered, and a slight shadow crossed his 
face at the thought of what this day must be 
to Michael. 

‘«« What have I done that I should be so 
blessed ?” he asked passionately, as he bent 
to look into the sweet eyes of his wife. 

“Nothing; but you are going to do a 
great deal,” she answered, with her sunny 
smile. ‘‘ I am going to be very, very exacting, 
John; so you may tremble. What may 
satisfy your ambition will not satisfy your 
wife’s ambition for you.” 

*‘Don’t build your hopes too higli, 
dearest,” he said in a low voice, but she 
laughed his seriousness away. 

‘“‘T will have no solemnity to-day, John. 
This is to be our holiday, our real holiday, 
and we are not to think about a solitary 
thing but how we can best enjoy ourselves. 
We shall work all the better for it after.” 

So they set out upon the new life, and as 
they stood on the deck of the Antwerp boat 
that night as it steamed down the Forth, 
they saw the moonlight lying white and 
tender on the old home; and higher up the 
red gleam and glow of the bonfire willing 
hands had lighted in their honour. These 
things were like another message from the 
dear hearts who loved them, and Agnes 
Maitland, laying her head on her husband's 
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breast, thanked God for all the precious 
things of life, and asked that she might be 
made worthy of her happy lot. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
** How perplext, grows belief !”— Browning. 


Ir was a gusty November afternoon; a 
day of surprises to many pedestrians, 
especially at street corners, where the wind 
would catch them up all of a sudden, and 
having stolen a hat, or turned an umbrella 
inside out, would tear away again with a 
shriek of delight at its own savage merri- 
ment. A day on which nervous ladies and 
fidgety old gentlemen are best indoors, a 
day, indeed, on which a cosy room, lit by a 
‘glowing fire, seems the most desirable place 
in the world. It was particularly gusty and 
aggressive on the north side of the town, 
where the wind swept up free and boisterous 
from the grey expanse of the sea, which 
tossed and tumbled and showed its white 
teeth viciously in response to the rude 
caress of the easterly gale. At the window 
of her inner drawing-room John Maitland’s 
wife was sitting with her work, to which she 
was paying but little heed; there was some- 
thing which satisfied her in the wild, grand 
picture of the angry sea, tossing under the 
lowering sky. That was her favourite 
window, her favourite seat. The drawing- 
room, which ran the whole breadth of the 
house, had three long windows to the 
street; and the inner room, shut off by 
folding doors, had a curious old-fashioned 
square window with a seat all round it, and 
a little stand of plants which were always 
green and delightful to look upon, though 
they were but hardy ferns and common 
shrubs, which had struck their first roots in 
Laurieston soil, and for that reason were 
cherished with affectionate care by her who 
loved Laurieston so well. The folding doors 
were not quite closed, for it was Mrs. 
Maitland’s ‘‘ at home’”’ day, and later, when 
the students began to flock in, the large 
room would be nearly full. It was very 
cosy and home-like in the inner room, 
however, with the cheerful fire glowing on 
the hearth and making lovely lights on the 
dainty appointments of the tea table in the 
corner. Dinner was not long over and 
John was in his study, where a pile of work 
always waited for him. Presently, however, 
he would be up for his cup of tea, which he 
made an excuse for spending many a 
half hour in that cosy corner. Scarcely yet 
had John in any sense got used to the idea 





that Agnes belonged absolutely to him. there 
was more of the lover than the husband in 
all his thoughts of her, although they had 
lived four months of married life together. 
There was a curious look on the face of the 
young wife, as she sat there in the deepening 
twilight, with the faint touch of the setting 
sun touching her head and making a yellow 
shaft athwart the bodice of her velvet gown. 
It was a brown velvet, rich in texture, 
hanging in straight, beautiful folds, and 
with its slight train giving a certain 
stateliness to her figure. It was made with 
close sleeves and a high collar, and she 
wore no ornament, except a big yellow 
chrysanthemum in her button hole; not 
even a ring but the plain wedding circlet on 
her finger. 

She was evidently thinking, and her face 
wore an expression of the deepest gravity, 
while her eyes, as she scanned the billowy 
sea, looked dark in the shadow. It was not 
exactly an expression of pain or of anxiety ; 
but rather a half-wondering, half-puzzled 
look, as if she were trying vainly to solve 
a problem. Her thoughts were interrupted 
by the opening of the door and the 
servant's voice announcing a name : 

** Mr. Christie ! ” 

‘‘Dear me, Harry, you are quite early,” 
she said as she laid her work on the 
window seat and came smiling to meet a 
tall, slim, fair-haired lad, evidently not long 
out of his teens. ‘“‘I am glad to see you. 
You are just in time. Mr. Maitland will be 
up presently to his cup of tea. Isn’t it 
cold? Have this chair—doesn’t it look 
inviting ?”’ 

It was a gracious, kindly welcome, which 
made the lad’s fair face flush, and he looked 
at her with a reverent, adoring look, as if 
she were a being of some superior order. 
John sometimes teased her about her com- 
plete conquest of the students, although not 
often. It was too sacred and beautiful a 
thing to him to see the influence she had 
with them, an influence he would never 
hope to equal. 

‘‘Thank you. I hope I have not come 
too early,”’ he saida trifle awkwardly. ‘You 
said I might come any afternoon.” 

‘Why, of course ; don’t say another word 
about it,” she said brightly. ‘* When I say 
a thing I mean it. What news from the 
old manse of Durris then? Is the mother 
to come for Christmas ?”’ 

“T haven’t heard lately. My sister 
Annie has not been very well, and it may 
be too cold for them to come.” 
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“Tf not, then you will go north for the 
holidays, I suppose.” 

‘IT don’t know. I don’t feel much like 
going,” he said, with a hesitation which 
made her look at him keenly. 

“‘Why not, Harry? You are out of sorts. 
I am your mother confessor just now. Tell 
me what is troubling you. If you were 
not so good a boy I should say conscience 
was awakened.” 

“I’m not good at all, Mrs. Maitland,” he 
cried impulsively. ‘I’m as bad as I can 
be and as miserable. I never was so miser- 
able in all my life!” 

‘“Why, what about?” she asked in 
extreme surprise and concern, for this 
was one of her favourites— a happy, spirited, 
good-hearted, honest lad, the only son of a 
widowed mother who had reason to be proud 
of him. 

‘* Oh, I’m all wrong every way. I haven't 
been at church for weeks and weeks, and I 
have such thoughts,” he said with a 
shudder. ‘I believe I shall never be able 
to enter a church again.” 

‘““Why? Tell me everything, Harry,” 
she said, sitting down before him and fixing 
her beautiful eyes full on his face. 

** Because I don’t believe as I used. I 
can’t see through things. I don’t think 
University life is good for a fellow in that 
way. It shakes his faith in everything. 
There is so much confusing in what we hear. 
It isn’t easy, Mrs. Maitland, to know what 
to believe.” 

‘That may be, Harry, but everything is 
easy if we keep a firm hold on the Friend 
who sticketh closer than a brother. If you 
ask Him He will guide you through all these 
troubles.”’ 

“‘ But the worst of it all is, I don’t think 
I believe even in that,” cried the lad impul- 
sively. ‘‘I have heard and read so much 
about Christ being only a good man whose 
example is worthy of imitation. They deny 
His divinity, some of them even His very 
existence.” 

*““Who does?’ asked Agnes, and her 
voice had a hard, dry ring in it, as if the 
words were wrung from her. 

“¢Oh, a lot of the fellows; and then the 
arguments in books are so convincing. 
Besides, I don’t believe some of the pro- 
fessors believe anything themselves, and 
they know.” 

“* Does Mr. Maitland know anything about 
your state of mind, Harry?” 

“‘ Yes,’’ he answered in a low voice, but 
did not look at her. ‘‘ He is always so 





kind ; he tells us to be sure and ask him 
anything we are not sure about. I asked 
him something one day, and he told me to 
speak to you. I wonder why he did not 
answer himself.” 

Agnes Maitland rose, for she did not care 
just then that the lad before her should see 
her face. 

‘*You know Thriepland, Mrs. Maitland,” 
pursued the young man, all unconscious 
how deep he was probing. ‘‘ He has gone 
over to the new agnosticism, and he told 
me yesterday that Mr. Maitland does not 
believe in Christianity. I just told him to 
shut up, that he didn’t know what he was 
talking about. Then he said any fellow who 
had brains could tell that from his lectures. 
Isn’t it abominable what fellows will say ?’’ 

Agnes Maitland was silent still. What. 
indeed, could she say? A weight of intoler- 
able pain lay upon her heart, and every 
word the student spoke cut like a knife. 

“IT was awfully disappointed when I 
spoke to Mr. Maitland,” he went on, finding 
unspeakable relief in pouring all his trouble 
out. ‘It took me a long time to gather up 
my courage to do it.” 

“And what did you ask him, Harry? 
Tell me exactly what passed.”’ 

‘Well, you see, one night I was in 
Thriepland’s rooms. Gow was there. Do 
you know Gow? he’s the Adonis of our 
year—an awfully good-hearted fellow too ; 
but he is a materialist. Thriepland and he 
got in discussion, and between them they 
did for the Christian religion,” said the lad 
with a boyish freedom of expression which 
on any other subject would have amused 
his listener. ‘‘ Gow went the farthest. He 
said nobody with any intellect even pre- 
tended to believe in that old superstition 
which had exploded, like other superstitions 
which held thrall in the days of intellectual 
darkness and ignorance. He instanced 
Huxley and Tyndall, of course, and all those 
known men. Then Thriepland said we 
needn’t go any farther than our junior Pro- 
fessor in Moral Philosophy. Then I got 
mad, and said he was a Christian man. 
Thriepland laughed at me, and asked if I 
followed the lectures closely, and if I did, 
had I ever heard him place anything higher 
than philosophy itself. He kind of stag- 
gered me, Mrs. Maitland, and I didn’t know 
what to say.”’ 

“Was that before or after you spoke to 
Mr. Maitland?” 

‘Oh, before. I told them I would ask him 
whether Christianity or philosophy was the 
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best guide for human life; and when I did 
ask him he did not answer for himself, but 
told me to speak to you.” 

It had grown almost dark in the room, 
and there was a kind of solemnity in the 
silence which followed in the boy’s last 
words. Agnes Maitland was in a strange 
dilemma. She felt that the young heart 
which had so leaned upon the strong soul 
and sound judgment of the best beloved of 
his mental teachers had met with a grievous 
disappointment which had hurt and saddened 
him. She also felt that he was waiting for 
her to answer satisfactorily not only for her- 
self but for her husband. What a mockery 
in that instant of pain seemed the influence 
of which her husband had so often spoken ! 
She knew that in comparison with his, it 
was absolutely as nothing. 

“T can have but one answer to make, 
Harry,” she said at length. ‘There is 
nothing which will stand the test of time 
and sorrow and temptation except the 
religion of our blessed Lord. I speak to 
you out of the fulness of my own experience. 
Do not let go your hold upon the Christianity 
you were taught at your mother’s knee, my 
boy. Shut your ears to the false teaching 
which would seek to set it aside. Above 
all, pray, and I will pray for you too, that 
the believing heart may not altogether go 
from you, for there is no sorrow on earth 
like to that sorrow.” 

As she passed by his chair to ring the 
bell, feeling that she could not bear further 
talk on that subject, she laid her hand 
lightly on his sunny head, and that touch 
seemed like a benediction to the lad. She 
felt him tremble under it. 

“Twill try! I will, indeed! I will not 
listen to them,” he cried earnestly. ‘‘ When 
I know you believe it all, it will help me 
not to doubt again.”’ 

He was very earnest in what he was 
saying, but the words did not much relieve 
the heart of Agnes Maitland. She knew 
very well that on the morrow he would be 
assailed again by the old doubts, and that 
the very evasion of his questioning by the 
one whom love had elected as his chief 
mental guide had done more than anything 
to undermine his wavering faith. I ask you 
if the heart of a loving woman and a 
Christian wife could be probed with any 
keener pain than that? Just as her hand 
was on the bell rope the door opened and 
John entered, his tall figure filling up the 
doorway, and his face wearing that look 
of placid and unutterable content which 





the presence of his wife never failed to 
bring. 
‘* All in the dark? Who have we here ?”’ 
he asked pleasantly. ‘Oh, it is you, 
Harry! What dark conspiracy are you and 
Mrs. Maitland concocting in this weird 
light ?”’ 

‘‘ Nothing, sir. We were only talking,” 
said the lad rising to his feet. ‘I am afraid 
I have taken up a great deal of Mrs. Mait- 
land’s time.” 

“TI give up this day to you and your 
chums, Harry,’’ Agnes answered, so quietly 
and cheerfully that John noticed nothing 
amiss; ‘‘and Iam not sure but that it is 
the best spent of all my days.” 

With lights and tea came another un- 
expected visitor. Agnes was standing at 
the tea table with her back to the door 
when she heard the sound of the voice she 
loved next best to her husband’s : 

‘‘ Well, bairns, here I am come for myself 
to see Agnes among the laddies. Isn’t this 
a pleasure I have promised myself for 
weeks ? ”’ 

“* Why, mother!” 

Agnes turned swiftly, passed by John, 
and threw herself on his mother’s breast. 
It seemed to her that she had come in direct 
answer to that unspoken prayer, the yearn- 
ing of an aching heart. Margaret Maitland 
felt that there was a peculiar pathetic cling- 
ing in that embrace, but she forebore to 
notice it, and came forward into the room 
bright and cheerful and happy, bringing the 
sunshine with her. 

‘Oh, you have a stranger,” she said at 
sight of the tall lad sitting by the hearth. 

‘‘Not a stranger, mother, only one of the 
laddies,” Agnes made answer. ‘Harry 
Christie, this is Mr. Maitland’s mother ; and 
this, mother, is the son of the late minister 
of Durris in Aberdeenshire. He comes a 
great deal about us, and is one of our 
favourites.” 

Mrs. Maitland had a kindly word of wel- 
come for the lad, and then Agnes untied her 
bonnet strings and unfastened her sealskin 
cloak, and placing her in the cosiest chair 
bade John bring her a cup of tea to drink 
before she should go upstairs. 

Margaret Maitland accepted these little 
attentions with a smile of motherly content; 
and leaning back in her chair, with the soft 
light on her face, she looked the sweetest 
mother in the world. 

‘‘ Why didn’t father come too?” asked 
John, with his broad pleasant smile. 

‘Father!’ Mrs. Maitland laughed softly. 
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‘* He’ll not sleep a night out of Laurieston 
if he can help it. He said he would drive 
in for me if I would be ready to leave at 
nine o’clock. But I just laughed and said, 
‘No, thank you.’ I'm not to have my 
pleasures cut down like a bain who is sent 
to bed atnine. And are you both well?” 

«If you will excuse me, Mrs. Maitland, 
I will go now,” said Harry Christie. ‘ Yes, 
thank you, I will come in later on. There’s 
a poor chap living in Cumberland Street ; 
he is a gardener to his trade, and works in 
ihe summer to pay for his classes in winter. 
May I bring him round? His name is 
Laidlaw.” 

‘*‘ Surely, and bring him straight to me 
when he comes in, and I shall be kind to him, 
Harry,’ Agnes replied at once; and with a 
parting smile she let him go. 

‘Tt just does me good, bairns, to come 
here, and to see you, Nannie, looking so 
grand, and yet so sweet and simple. Isn't 
she a success, John, and aren't you thankful 
for your mercies ?”’ 

‘*T am, indeed,” John answered, and he 
laid his hand on his wife’s shoulder. She 
turned her head a little and let her cheek 
rest upon it, and her mouth trembled. She 
loved him with a love which sometimes made 
her afraid lest she was making an idol of 
her husband. At other times she felt no 
such qualm, remembering the gracious limit 
set by Him who gave Himself for us. 

‘* Even as I have loved you.’’ Is there 
not enough in that to satisfy even the most 
passionate of human hearts ? 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


‘Seeds burst not their dark cells without a throe ; 
All birth is effort ; shall not love’s be so?” 


Asout seven o’clock the folding doors were 
thrown back, the lights turned up, and the 
guests began to arrive. From the first 
Agnes had tried to arrange that there should 
always be ladies at these informal gather- 
ings, having heard both John and Michael 
say that the social advantages offered to 
students were too often a one-sided affair, 
at which they were supposed to entertain 
each other. She had heard them comically 
describe students’ parties, where there was 
not a single lady present. 

‘“« Asif we didn’t see enough of each other 
in the day time. The fellows don’t want to 
be herded together, and kept isolated, as if 
they were questionable company,’’ he said to 
her once. ‘If the ladies won’t come, leave 
the lads alone.” 





But the ladies were very willing to come, 
and Mrs. Maitland’s Friday evenings were 
always enjoyed. 

But it was Agnes herself who was the 
moving spirit of these pleasant gatherings. 
John’s mother found a cosy corner beside a 
tall palm, and there sat, looking on with 
delighted interest. She was not left entirely 
in peace, however, for Agnes had many 
introductions to make, and there was always 
some special favourite being brought to her 
side. Between thirty and forty guests 
‘‘ dropped in” that night, and the room was 
pleasantly full. In the inner recess a large 
table was spread with tea and coffee and 
light refreshments, and Mrs. Maitland was 
delighted to see that the lads were not 
bashful about helping themselves. There 
were many gentlemanly, refined looking 
fellows, who it was easy to see had been 
reared in cultured homes; but there were 
others, such as Laidlaw, whom Harry 
Christie introduced, who were climbing the 
hill of knowledge under many difficulties and 
disadvantages. To such, who had come 
from poor homes, and had seen but little 
of social life, John’s wife was specially 
kind. 

As Margaret Maitland watched her 
gliding about among them, perfectly at her 
ease, laughing and talking with them all, 
she felt a great glow of motherly pride in her 
heart, and a great gratitude to God that her 
son should be so blessed in his wife. The 
evening however was not quite given up to 
talk. There was plenty of singing and 
playing of different sorts, both on the piano 
and the violin, and even the flute. Agnes 
was a good, if not a great musician, and she 
was able to accompany all the songs, and 
even sang herself, though her voice was not 
very strong. She was willing to do any- 
thing to make the time pass pleasantly, and 
it was good to see her skill in drawing out 
the best that was in some of the shy, awkward 
lads, who, on their first entrance, looked 
about as uncomfortable as it was possibie for 
them to look. John himself was invaluable 
asa host. He was perfectly at home among 
the students, by reason of his own youth, and 
his sympathy with all the aims and desires 
of young manhood. As Mrs. Maitland the 
elder looked on that stirring scene, and saw 
the undoubted hold both had on those 
present, she felt what great opportunities 
were theirs, and a passionate prayer rose 
from her heart that God would guide them 
to use that influence for the highest and 
holiest ends. 
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“‘ John,” she said once when he came to 
her side; ‘‘what do you think when you look 
at Agnes? Is that not a great work she 
is doing?” 

“It is greater than you or I, mother, 
have any idea of,” he answered in a low 
voice, and his full eye, as it rested on the 
fair face of his wife, where she stood the 
centre of a little throng at the far end of 
the room, told something of what was 
passing in his heart. 

‘She is a blessing to them, as she has 
been to us, my son,” the mother said. 
‘God grant that her reward be not denied 
her here and hereafter.” 

Never had Mrs. Maitland’s ‘‘ at home” 
passed off so pleasantly, and with so little 
effort. Never had she seemed so happy 
and bright, never had her laugh resounded 
more frequently through the room. She 
made conundrums for them, teased them 
with puzzling rhymes and nonsense verses, 
though a quiet word of counsel and sym- 
pathy often came in between, and when 
they broke up it was with expressed regret 
from all. It is often thus, I think, when 
the spirit is weighed down and an effort is 
demanded of it—it seems to soar higher than 
its wont. In the midst of all her apparent 
gaiety a shadow dwelt with Agnes Maitland, 
a haunting fear which was taking shape 
in her heart. When the last guest had 
gone they closed the folding doors and 
gathered about the hearth in the cosy inner 
room, to have a cosy, homely chat. John 
said he had work to do which would keep 
him up in the study till the early morning, 
nevertheless he did not seem in a hurry to 
go, but stood leaning against the mantel- 
piece listening to his mother and Agnes 
talking of Laurieston and home affairs, and 
occasionally asking a question himself. 
Agnes was sitting on a stool at the mother’s 
feet, her white hands folded on the soft 
folds of the mother’s gown. To see those 
two women, the dearest to him on earth, 
mother and daughter in heart if not in 
name, was a great joy to John Maitland. 

“We don’t seem to have heard anything 
of Mike for a long time, mother,” he said, 
after they had discussed the immediate 
concerns of the home nest. 

“‘ He writes every week, dear, and is very 
well,” Mrs. Maitland answered. ‘He is 
in the midst of great preparations for 
Christmas. They are going to have unheard- 
of treats for both old and young. Mrs. 
Gilbert has asked father and me to go up. 
I believe, bairns, that father has it in his 





heart to go, then we would come. back, 
Michael and all, for New Year at home.” 

‘* Dear Michael,’’ Agnes said ; and there 
was a peculiarly tender smile on her lips as 
she spoke these words. 

‘‘T am just a little anxious about Willie 
just now,” said Mrs. Maitland presently. 
‘« Effie says he will be off to America in the 
spring. He has quite taken the craze 
which has robbed us of so many of our 
young men.” 

‘It will be terrible for you if he takes 
Effie away, mother,’’ said Agnes. 

“‘Tt will be a bit of a trial; but I have 
great hopes of Effie. She is developing, 
Nannie, in quite a wonderful way. The 
Thorburns were telling us of a distant con- 
nection of theirs who went out to take up 
land in the north-west, but he left his wife 
behind till he had made a home. Effie 
spoke of that, and said she would never stay 
behind. I liked the way she said it. It 
showed that she has a firm and wholesome 
sense of a wife’s duty. It is only in 
extreme or exceptional cases she is justified 
in quitting her husband’s side.”’ 

** Do you really think, then, that they will 
go?” asked John in surprise. 

**T do, and we will not seek to hinder 
them. It may be that a new start on his 
own responsibility will make a man of Will. 
He is very discontented, and discontent leads 
the way to other things.” 

‘‘ Nothing but changes! Well, I must be 
off. We had a class exam. to-day, and I 
have half a hundred papers to look over 
before I sleep. Good-night, mother. You’ll 
look in before you go upstairs, wife,” headded, 
with a downward look at his wife. ‘This 
is the sworn foe to hard work, mother. I 
have to bar the study door against her 
whiles.”’ 

Mrs. Maitland laughed and shook her 
head. It did her good to see their perfect 
happiness; it was a rest to her after the 
somewhat unsatisfactory domestic relations 
between the young couple at Nunraw. She 
had not told all that was vexing there, 
knowing how keenly Agnes felt her brother’s 
shortcomings. 

But though Agnes said nothing, she knew 
very well that there was a good deal involved 
in what Mrs. Maitland had said. 

‘‘How lovely it is to have you here,” 
she said, nestling her bright head contentedly 
against the motherly knee. “It makes 
home more home-like to see you sitting 
just there with that dear smile on your 
face.” 
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‘My bairns spoil me in my old age,” 
said Margaret Maitland, touching the golden 
hair with caressing fingers. ‘And don’t 
you think it is a joy to me to be here, 
Nannie? Some day, when you have big 
sons of your own, you will understand just 
how I feel to-night. When I saw you 
moving about among the young men to-night, 
and knew what a beautiful ideal of woman- 
hood you were giving to them, I just prayed 
that my son would be worthy of the 
blessing God had given him, and that he 
would learn to thank God for all the mercies 
of his life.” 

Agnes said nothing, and just then the 
mother could not see her face. 

«You are happy and content, my bairn ? 
It is not outward seeming?” she said 
enquiringly. 

“Yes, I am happy. I did not think, 
mother, there could be such happiness on 
earth,”’ she answered in a low voice. “I 
don’t need to say anything to you about 
John. You know him; but I dothink there 
is not in his whole nature one alloy of self.” 

‘He has not had much to try him yet, 
my dear. Life has been all plain sailing for 
him,’ replied Mrs. Maitland. ‘Don’t 
spoil him, Nannie. The best of men can be 
spoiled.”’ 

‘*Not by too much love, I think,’’ said 
Agnes with a musing smile; then her face 
grew quite grave again, and a touch of sad- 
ness even crept about her lips. Margaret 
Maitland’s quick perception saw that sadness 
and divined its meaning just as clearly as if 
it had been explained to her in words. She 
knew that the woman kneeling at her feet, 
while giving to her the confidence of a child, 
had also her inner sanctuary into which no 
stranger could enter. She had herself 
taught her son’s wife that the first and most 
binding duty of married life is to preserve 
its sacred privacy, and allow no alien hand, 
however loved, to lift that veil. The woman 
who had a long experience of life knew that 
there was a cloud on the happiness of Agnes 
Maitland’s heart; but she loved and 
honoured her for the unswerving loyalty 
which sealed her lips. Some day, perhaps, 
it might be right and fitting that Agnes 
should reveal to her something of her first 
experiences; in the meantime she could 
only wait and pray. Surely if the prayers 
of the righteous avail, the shadow would not 
long darken that happy home. They sat 
until the fire faded into dying embers and 
the clock in the adjoining room gave forth 
the first stroke of midnight. Then Agnes 





sprang up. ‘That is twelve o'clock, 
mother ; such hours! How have you kept 
your eyes open? Come and I will take you 
to your room, then I will run down to see 
what John is about before I go to sleep.” 

A few minutes later Agnes went to her 
own room, took off her gown, and throwing 
a@ warm wrap round her, ran down to the 
study. As she had expected, the fire was 
nearly out, and her husband absorbed in his 
work. 

‘‘My dear, the room is quite chilly. 
Didn’t you promise me to mind the fire if I 
allowed you to sit up?” 

He pushed back his chair, gave the papers 
a great shove with his arm, and before she 
could escape caught her in his arms. 

‘* My darling, 1 have scarcely seen you 
to-day, and now you are as tired and white 
as possible,” he said with unspeakable 
tenderness, and he took her face in his 
hands and looked down into it his eyes 
luminous with the great passion of his 
heart. 

‘* Now, John, lei me mend the fire, and 
then I will sit with you fifteen minutes,” 
she said, and her face flushed under that 
deep gaze just as it used to do in the old 
Laurieston days. She was even yet a little 
reticent and distant with him, permitting 
his caresses rather than sharing them, 
though there were times when she lavished 
upon him the outward demonstration of her 
own abiding love. 

‘Is mother away to bed?” 

‘“‘Yes; isn’t she sweet and dear, John ? 
Nobody ever had a mother like yours.” 

‘‘ Nor a wife,” he added. ‘1 ought to be 
a good man.” 

She slipped down on the hearth rug at his 
feet, and folding her hands on his knee 
looked up with big earnest eyes into his 
face. 

‘‘You are a good man, John,” she said 
slowly. ‘But although you are so good 
and love me so much,I am at the same 
time a happy and an unhappy woman.” 

He gave a slight start at the grave import 
of her words, but did not ask a single 
question, because he knew too well what she 
meant. 

‘¢ John, I think it is no use for me to have 
the students here either on week days or 
Sundays. No doubt they think it pleasant 
to come, but I shall never do them any 
good.” 

‘Why?’ There was a slight harshness 
in that brief monosyllable. 

‘‘ Because your influence over them is ten 
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times greater than mine, and one word of 
yours can undo all I can utter in a year.” 

‘«« That is a strange way to speak, Agnes,”’ 
he said with difficulty. ‘‘ You speak as if 
we were utterly antagonistic to each other, 
as if indeed I exerted an evil influence over 
these lads. Are you not a little hard upon 
me?” 

“Oh, no! God knows I am not,” she 
cried with swift and sudden passion. ‘‘ I— 
I—give you more than your due. John, 
you promised me not to lead any seeking 
mind astray. You said that though you 
could not see certain things for yourself you 
would not seek to influence others. Have 
you kept your promise ? ”’ 

‘That foolish boy, Harry Christie, has 
been tormenting you,’’ said John almost 
gloomily. ‘The very fact of his speaking 
to you at my request might convince you 
that I have kept my promise.” 

‘* In the letter, perhaps, but in the spirit, 
John, have you been faithful? He says 
your lectures teach that philosophy is the 
very highest. Oh, John, think what 
fearful responsibility rests upon you. You 
know how these lads love you and hang 
upon your words. I entreat you to be 
careful. In a sense the welfare of these 
immortal souls is in your care.” 

** Really, my dear, you are, to say the 
least of it, unreasonable,’’ he replied, with 
the first touch of irritability she had seen 
since their wedding day. ‘If you knew 
anything of the study of philosophy you 
would know that, above all things, it aims 
at fair and open and just judgment. These 
young men must face whatever temptations 
to unbelief their studies present, and 
conquer them, or let themselves be con- 
quered, as the case may be. I can 
conscientiously say that I have never 
advanced any theories regarding religious 
questions, or laid down any law of belief. 
But, of course, it is an impossibility that 
I can be a hypocrite. I am as careful as 
I can be; but, at the same time, I owe 
it to myself to be honest in my teaching. 
If it is considered to be injurious to the 
students, it is for the authorities to dispense 
with my services. As yet there has not 
even been a hint of complaint.”’ 

The tone of these words indicated to 
Agnes that she had vexed her husband, 
that he was in a sense even angry with 
her. But she did not flinch. 

“‘ Holding such beliefs,’ she said steadily, 
“‘T question if it is right for you to be a 
teacher of youth.” 





‘* Perhaps not, looking at it from your 
point of view,’’ he said quietly. ‘ But so 
long as my conscience does not trouble me, 
I cannot be expected to resign a position 
such as I may never have the chance of 
again. I hate that you should be troubled, 
dearest,” he added passionately ; ‘but 
indeed, it will be better for us both if we 
agree to let this vexed question rest. We 
must have a distinct understanding, or it 
will continually jar upon us. I have given 
up something already—a great deal if. you 
only knew it—when I attend church with 
you. Even that slight action is more a pain 
than a pleasure, because I am not honest in 
it.” 

“Tf that is the case, John, I would 
much rather you stayed away.” 

Agnes rose as she said these words, and 
her face was very pale. 

‘‘T have hurt you, Agnes. My darling, 
don’t look at me so strangely. As I stand 
before you, I am a man honestly trying to 
do my duty, and to give out the truth, as it 
appears to me to be the truth. If I were a 
coward or a poltroon, I might disguise my 
convictions and affect a delight in religious 
ordinances; but I cannot, even to please 
you.” 

*“T do not ask it, John. I thank God 
that you are honest and straightforward at 
least,’ she said, with an indescribable 
mingling of pathos and pain. ‘I confess I 
did not foresee all this. Perhaps we were 
hasty ; and I did not quite understand how 
firm and rooted were your convictions.’’ 

‘My wife, what do those words mean ? 
Not that you regret having married me ?”’ 
said John hoarsely. 

Her answer was to throw herself on his 
breast, to clasp her arms close about his 
neck, and lay her cheek against his. 

‘* No, no; whatever happens, I thank God 
[Tam your wife. I would rather be your 
wife, my husband, than fill any other place 
in the world. I will try not to vex myself, 
and, perhaps, after a time, this little cloud 
will pass away.” 


CHAPTER XLV. 


“Yet calm thy fears. 
For thou can’st gain, even from the bitterest part, 
A stronger heart.” 

From that day a barrier grew up between 
John Maitland and his wife. It seemed but 
a slight thing, a difference of opinion regard- 
ing creed, and yet it was sufficient to poison 
the happiness of both. John thought her 
unreasonable because she regarded it so 
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seriously, and felt a slight disappointment 
that after all she could be both narrow and 
hard in her judgment. But his disappoint- 
ment was as nothing to hers. She was a 
woman of keen, even morbid sensitiveness ; 
her idea of duty and responsibility was very 
high and imperative, and it was a positive 
agony to her at that time to dwell on her 
husband’s position and influence. She 
wished with passionate regret that Michael 
Maitland had insisted upon John becoming 
simply the young laird of Laurieston ; 
there, at least, his opinions regarding 
religious or other matters could have done 
only a limited harm. But in Edinburgh, 
in the very heart of its busy, questioning 
student life, coming in contact daily with 
dozens of enquiring minds, she told herself 
that he was doing a great and irreparable 
wrong. Although she accepted his assur- 
ance that he never sought to lay down any 
law of belief, she felt that his silence was an 
evasion of the whole question, which was 
more convincing than any passion of 
oratory. 

She tried to go on in the old way, to take 
an interest in the young men, and to make 
her home attractive and pleasant; but she 
was very unhappy, and John knew it. The 
early months of the new year presented a 
keen contrast to the closing months of the 
old, and under the strain the wife’s health 
began to give way. There was a curious 
reticence between them. After that night 
the subject was never again mentioned. It 
must not be supposed, however, that they 
lived in silence or estrangement. But for 
that one thing the relationship of their 
married life had been quite perfect. If 
possible, John was yet more tender and 
thoughtful and considerate, and she accepted 
these evidences of his love gratefully, and 
gave him her own in return. But each was 
conscious of the strange indefinable some- 
thing which stood between shutting out each 
from the other’s innermost heart. Perhaps 
there was a touch of pride on both sides, a 
tendency to hold fast by conviction, a shrink- 
ing from even the semblance of yielding. 
John no longer spoke of his University work, 
or alluded to the subject of his lectures. 
Agnes no longer asked a single question 
regarding it. It is not for me tojudge wherein 
each erred. I have simply to chronicle 
events as they happened. Marriage, the 
closest and most delicate of all the relations 
of life, cannot long stand suchastrain. The 
very nature and obligations of its union 
forbids it. Therefore, though the world saw 





nothing amiss, though the dear ones at 
Laurieston suspected nothing, the barrier 
grew, the breach widened, and these two 
who loved each other beyond anything on 
earth, walked separate ways, and led a 
separate life, so far as matters of conscience 
were concerned. It was impossible, there- 
fore, that either could be happy. Amid 
these curious conditions of life the days sped, 
and the session drew to its close. Agnes 
was in the drawing-room one afternoon in 
April, watching from her favourite window 
the tender hues of the April sky. Spring 
had tarried in her coming, the new year 
had brought nothing but frost and snow and 
scathing easterly winds; and after a royal 
tempest, during which March tore out like 
the proverbial lion, lo! a great change : the 
air became soft and balmy, the sun shed 
mild, glorious beams everywhere, the hard 
outline and lowering cloud banks in the sky 
were melted into that dappled loveliness 
characteristic of the spring. Winter was 
over and gone, the birds took heart of grace, 
and sang their gayest songs—in a word, 
earth seemed to have been granted a new 
lease of life. Agnes had always loved the 
spring. At Laurieston she had found the 
earliest leaf and bud. She had known the 
haunt of the primrose and the daffodil, and 
had watched the sweet unfolding of the 
catkins on the river bank with a tender eye. 
She seemed to have lost that interest. 
Perhaps in the city there is no spring to 
look for; and yet, what more exquisite than 
the tender outline of the sky above the 
clustering roofs and spires, what more beau- 
tiful than the reflected tints on the placid 
sea? A sense of rest stole into her heart 
as her eyes dwelt on the familiar and yet 
ever-changing scene. ‘There was a great 
change in her. Her face was not less sweet, 
but it was more grave, and there was a hard 
line about the mouth, which told something. 
She looked out of health ; and more—she 
did not look like a happy woman. 

‘‘There is a gentleman in the study, 
ma’am. I could not tell him when the 
master would be in,” said the servant, fol- 
lowing up her knock at the drawing-room 
door. 

‘‘ At half-past four, Mary. Ask his name. 
If he has come any distance he had better 
wait,”’ responded the mistress without look- 
ing round. 

The servant withdrew, and shortly there 
was a heavier foot on the stairs and the 
door opened. 

‘‘ When I heard you were in I made bold 
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to come up, Nannie,” said a familiar voice, 
and Michael strode into the room. 

Agnes sprang up. 

‘* Oh, Michael; dear, dear Michael. How 
glad I am to see you! ”’ 

She gave him both her hands, and he 
bent down and kissed her ; not saying what 
he thought, that she was greatly changed. 

‘““When did you come? Are you at 
Laurieston? We never heard that you were 
expected.”’ 

“NoramI. I felt fagged, and came off 
for a rest. I have just come in from Car- 
lisle with the 8.10 at the Caledonian, and 
bethought myself of the half-way house.” 

*‘ John will be so glad to see you. He 
will be in in half-an-hour. We dine at half- 
past four. My new housemaid is a little 
forgetful. She only came yesterday, so 
does not know our visitors, nor the rules of 
the house. Yes, you look fagged, dear 
Michael. You must have a long, long 
rest.”’ 

She drew a chair to the hearth for him, 
though it was not cold; and when he seated 
himself, she took a chair opposite to him, 
and looked at him with affectionate sisterly 
eyes. 

** And how are you both? Do you think 
you deserve to be spoken to? I have had 
one miserable scrawl! from Jock, and nothing 
from you, since I went back to Coldaire on 
the 8th of January. Pretty behaviour that 
to your dear brother,’ he said in mild 
sarcasm. 

Her eyes filled suddenly ; and these tears 
gave Michael a great shock. What could 
they mean ? 

“‘ The days seem to fly,” she said a little 
coustrainedly, as she turned her head away. 
‘But you hear so constantly from mother 
that you can dispense with letters from any 
other quarter.” 

‘‘ Well, yes. Perhaps I am too exacting, 
and I know you lead busy lives. When does 
the session close ?”’ 

** Next Friday.” 

“Of course you are going out to Laurie- 
ston ?”’ 

‘* For a day or two only.”’ 

“Why? Hasn’t John a month?” 

‘* Yes, but we like home best. We are 
selfish, are we not ?’”’ she asked with a faint 
smile, which did not in the least deceive 
Michael. In a moment his unerring per- 
ception told him that they had something 

to hide from the eyes of the Laurieston 
household. 

“T can't say you have improved in the 





atmosphere of Auld Reekie, Nannie,” he 
said gravely ; ‘“‘you look positively ill. I 
must be at John to take you away somewhere 
for a complete change.” 

‘‘We shall not be leaving home for any 
length of time, Michael. Has John told 
you about the book he is writing ?” 

‘“No. The last letter I had from him he 
wrote in the University Library on the 
14th of January—just a scrap answer- 
ing a question I asked about a book I 
wanted him to get for me. Is he writing 
a book?” 

‘*T believe so.”’ 

That answer made Michael positively sore 
in his mind. 

** Don’t you know all about it, Nannie? 
I thought John and you were one in every- 
thing.” 

‘* No, we are two in somethings. I don’t 
approve of the book, so, of course, he 
doesn’t speak to me about it. But there is 
his key turning in the hall door, so you can 
hear all about it,” she said a little recklessly. 
‘“‘T must run and deck myself a little in your 
honour. Won’t you go down and surprise 
him in the hall?” 

Michael nodded, but obeyed her some- 
what slowly. She left the room first, and 
as he rose to follow her he passed his hand 
across his brow in an anxious, perplexed 
way. One thing was clear, that something 
had come between John and his wife already. 
Michael shook his head as he went down- 
stairs, but for an instant he forgot his 
anxiety in the joy of clasping hands with 
his brother. There was no mistaking the 
heartiness of John’s welcome ; his eyes were 
full as he gripped Michael’s two hands, and 
he threw his arm round his shoulder in the 
old fashion of their boyhood, and so led him 
into the study. 

‘Dear old chap! when did you come? 
Have you seen Agnes ?”’ 

“Yes, [have seen her. She is not looking 
well, John.” 

‘«« T know that.” 

Michael saw his brow contract and his 
strong mouth quiver, familiar signs to him 
of his brother’s deep emotion. 

‘‘ She will be better by-and-bye, I hope. 
Why, there is the dinner bell already. Is 
Agnes in the drawing-room ?”’ 

‘‘ No, she went upstairs, I think.” 

“T hear her foot,” said John quickly. 
‘‘ We'd better adjourn to the dining-room. 
You'll be ready for dinner after your 
journey.”’ 

John went out before him into the hall, 
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and just then Agnes came down the stair- 
case. He met her on the last step, and, 
putting his hands on her shoulders, kissed 
her, and then touched her head with his 
hand. 

‘My wifie,” Michael heard him say, and 
the deep tenderness of their meeting only 
deepened the mystery to Michael’s mind. 
Dinner passed off pleasantly enough, and 
though Michael was keenly observant, he 
detected nothing amiss in the demeanour 
of husband and wife towards each other. If 
there was a difference it was not of the 
commonplace kind, which betrays itself in 
an altered manner. The cause, whatever 
it was, lay too deep for the chance observer 
to detect it. 

«I know you have volumes to say to each 
other,”” Agnes said when they rose from the 
table. ‘I shall have my rest, and then 
you can come to tea with me at six. See 
that John doesn’t let the study fire quite 
out, Mike.” 

‘‘ How have you been to-day, Agnes?” 
John asked, detaining her a moment at the 
foot of the stairs. Her eyes filled at the 
searching and deep tenderness of his look. 

“Quite well; but I am afraid Iam very 
weak-minded, John. When you look at me 
like that I do nothing but cry. I never 
used to be a weeper, as you used to call it.’”’ 

He put his arm about her and led her 
upstairs to her dressing-room, where he laid 
her down for her afternoon rest, which had 
of late become a necessity. 

‘Michael will ask you a great many 
questions, dear,’ she said, looking up at 
him as he bent over her. ‘ Tell him every- 
thing. It will relieve your mind, and he 
always understands.”’ 

‘‘ Dearest, it is intolerable to me that 
there should be anything to tell,’ he said 
passionately. ‘‘ Why will this thing stand 
between us? Is it to be the skeleton on 
our hearth for ever ?”’ 

‘“‘T fear until one or other of us yields,” 
she said sadly. ‘How can two walk 
together except they be agreed ?”’ 

He gave her no answer except with his 
eyes, and they spoke nothing but love. 
When the door closed upon him Agnes 
turned her face to the wall and a sob 
came from between her white lips. She was 
weak and weary, body and spirit alike had 
sunk under the strain of the bitter cloud 
which had overshadowed her happiness. 
John went downstairs but slowly. He 
knew very well that Michael would not wait 
a moment, that he would probe to the quick. 





Nothing could long be hid from those deep 
blue eyes. In a sense he felt glad of it. 
The longing for sympathy was sometimes 
intolerable. Without an outlet the human 
heart is like to be consumed by its own 
passions. He was perfectly conscious of the 
keenness of his brother’s look when he 
turned to him as he entered the study, 
but he did not seek to avoid it. The 
brothers’ eyes met for an instant, then John 
sat down and covered his face with his 
hands. 

‘Tt will do you good to speak, old fellow,”’ 
said Michael at length. ‘‘ You know me of 
yore; I can be as silent as the grave.” 

It was some minutes, however, before 
John uttered a word. 

““You see a change in Agnes?”’ he said, 
lifting up his head and looking enquiringly 
at his brother. 

‘« She looks thinner and a little harassed ; 
a change from the city will do her good.” 

«‘ We cannot travel far in the meantime. 
We shall only go to Laurieston for a few 
days. I cannot risk her far away from the 
best medical skill in the meantime. Of 
course you know what we expect next 
month?” 

“JT did not until to-day,” Michael 
answered. ‘‘I understand your anxiety. 
Cheer up, old fellow. After it is all over 
these anxieties will be at an end, and there 
will be another precious life to live for.’’ 

John shook his head and his bosom 
heaved. He rose hurriedly and took a great 
stride to and fro the room. 

‘¢ She is not well in health, Mike, and the 
mental strain she has undergone is the 
worst possible for her just now. What 
maddens me is that I can’t relieve it 
although I am the cause of it. Of course 
you know we are not at one in religious 
questions. I told her fairly before our 
marriage how I stood and left her to choose. 
Her own faith is so unassailable that she 
could not comprehend how far I had drifted, 
I suppose. She tortures herself now with 
thinking I am leading my students on to 
destruction. What creatures women are, 
Michael! They are all conscience and 
heart. I believe my wife has passed through 
the very agonies of martyrdom during the 
last few months.” 

‘¢ She has an intense nature, I know, and 
her capabilities for loving and suffering are 
very large.” 

‘‘T have proved that. Dear as she is to 
me, and you cannot know how dear, there 
are times when I could regret the step we 
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took. I cannot see how it is to end. It 
would be easy for me, in one sense, to 
assume what I do not believe. I might be 


able even to satisfy her, but my soul revolts | 


from it. A man without the courage of his 
convictions is a poor creature, Mike.” 

‘You could not so insult her, John. A 
woman like your wife deserves the highest 
tribute of respect, and that is absolute truth 
and candour on your part. If I know her 
at all I can say she would rather know your 
innermost heart, whatever it may be, than 
be deceived with a false seeming.”’ 

““We were so happy before this barrier 
grew up; so happy, that I used sometimes 





to be afraid that it could not last,” said John 
with a groan which rent Michael’s heart. 
‘I suppose the conditions of mortal life 
forbid that such perfect happiness can last.” 

‘¢ John, in the midst of all this conflict, is 
there no emptiness, no desire for that which 
alone can satisfy human need? You have 
proved that even the sweetest and purest of 
human love is sometimes only an instrument 
of suffering.” 

John shook his head. ‘I do not know 
what I believe, Michael,” he said with 
strange and sudden passion. ‘Only I know 
that sometimes I wish I had never been 
born.” 





MY 


JOY. 


A WIDOW’S LAMENT. 


JOY came wandering down the street, 


ve 


Stately and fair, 


His blue eyes smiled with peace beneath 


His hald-ed hair ! 


A brancl. of opening roses he bore 


Of perfume rare, 


A low subtile note of music breath’d, 


Thro’ all the air. 


I, leaning on my broken garden gate, 


Saw him draw near, 


And inly said, ‘To others Joy will go, 


He comes not here.” 


So turn’d and entering my still home 


I lock’d the door, 


That none might guess Joy’s passing was 


One trial more. 


In the dimness stole the shadows forth 


Of joys long dead, 


Flitting round, ‘‘ Remember and Farewell ” 


Sighing they said. 


Sat I with bent head and aching heart ! 


Haunted my home ! 


Sudden a knock! then a glad voice spake, 


“* Open ! I come.”’ 


I rose in slow amazement to obey 

The strange demand ; 
Lo! on my threshold stood stately Joy, 
Sunshine around ! 
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He enter’d! the shadows stole away ! 
The changéd air 

Trembled with music, and the rose scent 
Of buds was there. 


I barred my door, but now, that none 
Might guess my Joy, 
Mine! only mine! to keep. To share it would 
My peace destroy. 


So within our little home we lived, 
Dear Joy and I; 
All the place was furbished and grew fair, 
For he was by. 


But one sad day the roses wither’d, 
Their petals fell— 

I tried to think “ ’tis but a little change, 
Too slight to tell.”’ 


Again! my Joy had ceased to sing 
Of his free will, 
The old tune came, but fore’d melody 
Makes music ill. 


Then bright Joy grew pale, the halo faded 
From round his brow, 

I took his hand—no responsive clasp 
Returned mine now. 


Joy rose—then knelt I and besought him 
Not to depart, 

‘“*T ask’d you not here, if now you go 
You break my heart.” 


He lingered, his hand upon the latch, 
Turned at the door, 

Gaz’d sadly at me, then passed away 
For ever more. 


“‘My Joy! my changed and vanished Joy!” 
‘Good-bye, good-bye”’; 
In my lone house I wring my hands and cry 
“Good-bye, good-bye!” 


“Hush !’’ falls upon my ear, I upward gaze 
And One stands there, 

Thorn-crowned His brow—‘‘I know thy loss 
And thy despair.” 


*¢ Hush!’ wait and trust—the morn will dawn 
And thou shalt find 

Joys pass away! but God remains and He 
Is ever kind. 





The Kaaba, with adjoining buildings and a portion of the surrounding porticoes, at the time of the pilgrimage. 


MECCA AND MEDINA. 


By PROFESSOR JAMES ROBERTSON, D.D. 


HE devout Muslim, in whatever part of 
the world he may dwell, is careful, at 

the commencement of his prayer, to ascer- 
tain the true Kiblah or direction in which to 
turn. Only at one spot may worshippers be 
seen facing simultaneously to the north, 
south, east, and west, and that is in the 
mosque at Mecca, around the sacred Kaaba, 
towards which a certain mark in every other 
mosque throughout the world directs the 
face of the Muslim worshipper. There is a 
passage of the Koran often quoted: ‘to God 
belongeth the east and the west, therefore, 
whithersoever ye turn yourselves to pray, 
there is the face of God; for God is omni- 
present, omniscient.’’ But it is well known 
that, in the early days of his mission at 
Medina, Mohammed appointed Jerusalem as 
the place towards which men ought to pray, 
and that the worshippers turned their backs 
upon Mecca. It was only after all hope was 





abandoned of conciliating the Jews that 
Mecca was definitively fixed upon; and the 
choice of this as the most sacred place of 
Islam throws not a little light upon the 
genius of the religion and the history of its 
diffusion. Mecca was, indeed, the native 
place of Mohammed; but it was by the 
people of Medina that he was first acknow- 
ledged as a prophet, and it was there he 
died and was buried. Yet Medina is only 
reckoned the second sanctuary in Islam, to 
which the Muslim may or may not make a 
pilgrimage, as he chooses, whereas every 
believer is required once at least in his life- 
time to make the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Mecca was a sacred site long before 
Mohammed’s day. Lying on the great trade 
route from Southern Arabia and India, it 
was a halting place for the caravans. 
Having in its well Zemzem an inexhaust- 
ible supply of water, in a district proverbially 
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Encampment of pilgrims in the Valley of Mina. 


dry, it became not only a halting place but 
the seat of a fair. Moreover, from the 
earliest times of which we have record or 
tradition, it had the two sacred objects, the 
Beitullah or house of God, and the black 


stone, which probably had fallen from | 


heaven. Whether with a view to give pro- 
tection to trade, or from religious impulses, 


the place was made a resort at which peace- | religion. 


ful commerce was carried on under the most 
sacred sanctions, and by the time that 


XIX—47 : 


Mohammed appeared it had already a long 
history, the Kaaba was the acknowledged 
pantheon of Arabia, containing images of 
three hundred and sixty different tribal gods, 
and the ceremony of the pilgrimage was a 
standing custom in the religious life. 

It was not till after a long and painful 
struggle that Mecca accepted the new 
Holy cities are proverbially tena- 


| cious of their religious customs, and probably 
| the traders of Mecca had also fears that the 
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new religion would diminish their wealth. 
It was among pilgrims from Medina that the 
prophet found his most receptive hearers, 
and the Hijrah, which marks the new era, 
was the removal of the prophet and his few 
faithful adherents from his inhospitable 
birthplace to the city which had been the 
first to own him to be the apostle of God. 
In course of time he returned to Mecca as a 
conqueror, and dashed to pieces the idols of 
the Kaaba, saying ‘‘The Truth is come, let 
Errordisappear.’’ Yet even then, when Islam 
was established as the victorious religion, 
the most difficult part of his task remained 
to be accomplished. His aim was to unite 
all the tribes of Arabia in one faith; and it 
was necessary that his religion should have 
something to appeal to them in the way that 
the Kaaba had done. His knowledge of 
human nature and of his countrymen is 
shown in the course he followed. The 
Kaaba was adopted as the centre of religious 
worship, and the ceremonies connected with 
the old pagan religion were adapted to the 
new faith and retained. The hoary traditions 
connected with the sacred places came to 
his aid. Whether they then existed in the 
form now current, or whether they took that 
form through his teaching, the Arabs came 
to believe that Zemzem was the well that 
was miraculously created to quench the 
thirst of the perishing Ishmael; that the 
Kaaba was built by Abraham and Ishmael ; 
that its worship had been perverted in the 
times of ignorance, till now a prophet had 
arisen in Arabia to restore the religion of 
Abraham, who was a true Muslim. Thus 
Mecea remained the holy city of the Arabs, 
and its leading men were placed in high 
positions under the new rule. It was a 
matter of great delicacy to smooth down the 
jealousy of the men of Medina, who had 
befriended the prophet when Mecca rejected 
him, and now saw favours heaped upon 
those who had received the faith at the point 
of the sword. The prudence of Mohammed 
and his two immediate successors, however, 
conciliated both parties, and by the time of 
the third caliph, Islam. had extended to 
Syria, Egypt, and Persia, and its success 
was independent of the jealousies of two 
towns in Arabia. 7 

In adopting the Kaaba as the Beitullah in 
the new religion, Mohammed adopted in a 
modified form the ceremonies connected with 
it, the chief of which was the Hajj or pil- 
grimage. Once a year, in autumn, the 


pagan Arabs used to come in pilgrim guise 
to the holy house and worship. Mohammed 





enjoined the same custom upon his followers ; 
but as the Muslim year is strictly lunar, 
without an intercalary month, the time of 
the pilgrimage varies from year to year. 
When Islam spread, in a way that probably 
even its founder did not foresee, to the most 
distant lands, the custom was still retained ; 
and thus a religion which is about as widely 
spread as Christianity itself, retains among 
its essential features these observances 
which are distinctively Arabian in their cha- 
racter; and devout Mohammedans from 
every part of the world think it their duty 
to make their way to the narrow and in- 
accessible valley of Mecca to perform an in- 
cumbent duty of religion. 

The potentate who for the time is accepted 
as the legitimate caliph or successor of the 
prophet has the privilege of being named in 
the public prayers in the mosque at Mecca, 
and considers it his duty to make provision 
for the maintenance of the holy* house, and 
to equip a caravan to make the pilgrimage 
in an imposing manner. The caliphs of 
Bagdad used to perform the journey in 
person at the head of enormous bands of 
faithful worshippers. Harin El Rashid is 
said to have made the pilgrimage nine times, 
and on one visit to have spent a million and 
fifty thousand dinars in presents to the 
people of Mecca and the poor pilgrims ; and 
one Sultan of Egypt is reported to have had 
500 camels for the transport of sweetmeats 
and confectionery alone, and 280 for 
various kinds of fruits. The Sultan of 
Turkey being at present the acknowledged 
caliph, the most imposing caravan to Mecca 
is that which starts from Constantinople, 
and travels all the way overland by 
Damascus and through the desert of Arabia. 
Though none of the Ottoman sovereigns has 
ever made the journey in person, the caravan 
is under the charge of a high Turkish officer, 
and escorted by Imperial troops. Passing 
through Asia Minor it collects various 
streams of pilgrims, and then makes a halt 
of some time at Damascus in order to make 
preparations for a journey of thirty days 
through the desert. The main part of these 
preparations is the collecting of a sufficient 
number of camels for the transport. The 
number is necessarily large, seeing that food, 
and in some places even water, have to be 
carried, not only for the pilgrims and soldiers, 
but for the camels themselves ; a supply for 
the return journey being deposited as they 
proceed. And it is the interest of the 
Bedouin sheiks of the frontier, who contract 
with the Government for the supply oi 
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The Sheik of the Prophet's Mosque at Medina, with attendants. 
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camels, to swell the number as much as 
possible. Burckhardt, in 1814, computed 
that there were 15,000 camels in a caravan 
of 4,000 or 5,000 persons. One may well 
believe, therefore, that in the earlier times, 
when things were done on a magnificent 
scale, the size of the caravan must have been 
enormous. Arab historians say that the 
mother of the last of the Abbaside caliphs, 
who made the pilgrimage in A.H. 681, had 
a caravan with 120,000 camels. It is a 
laborious and painful journey, the stages 
being regulated by the wells and khans, 
which have been erected for the convenience 
of the pilgrims. A convoy takes provisions 
in advance, depositing a supply daily at the 
halting place, and the caravan mostly travels 
by night. The flaring torches give a weird 
appearance to the moving mass, and through 
the blasting winds of the desert, that try 
even the much enduring camel, over slippery 
ground that brings the jaded beast to its 
knees, through thickets of thorn trees that 
tear the unwary rider from his seat, the 
multitude creeps along ; its numbers thinned 
at times by the stealthy Bedouin who, under 
cover of the night, will lead off a few of the 
camels into the darkness, or by the fell hand 
of disease, which strews the path with 
victims, whose devotion has been stronger 
than their physical endurance. The true 
devotee, however, courts rather than shuns 
danger; and in former days the pilgrims 
toiled on for long distances overland, 
esteeming it a greater merit the more painful 
the journey was made. 

In modern times, partly from the decay of 
devotion, and partly from greater facilities 
of travel, the caravans are shorn of a great 
deal of their former dignity. Besides the 
Syrian caravan, there was the Egyptian, 
almost rivalling it in numbers, and following 
even a more painful course, from Cairo, 
through the dry and inhospitable region 
along the shore of the Red Sea. Then there 
was the Persian caravan coming from 
Bagdad in the East, and that of the Magh- 
ribin, or Westerns, gathering the pilgrims 
as it came eastward from Morocco along the 
northern shores of Africa. In Arabia itself 
there were caravans from Yemen, embracing 


natives of that district, as well as Indians’ 


and Persians who had come from that 
direction. When to these we add the 
smaller streams of Bedouin Arabs from the 
interior, we get an idea of the number and 
varied nationalities of the pilgrims, and 
the pomp with which the great annual 
festival was celebrated. Now-a-days, 





however, a great number of the pilgrims 
lessen the fatigues of the journey by availing 
themselves of steamboats. Not only do the 
Indian merchants, as of old, come by sea to 
Jiddah, but even pilgrims: from Syria, 
Egypt, and West Africa make the greater 
part of the journey by sea, and approach 
the holy city also by the seaport. Mecca is 
distant from Jiddah about fifty-five miles, 
and caravans, travelling very slowly, make 
the journey in two nights and a day. The 
town lies in a bare, rocky valley, whose 
utmost length is about two miles and a 
half, and its breadth nowhere greater than 
three-quarters of a mile. The valley slopes 
steeply towards its southern end, near 
which the mosque is situated, and is exposed 
to sudden and violent rain torrents, which 
on more than one occasion have done 
damage to the holy house. Mecca has a 
settled population of not more than 80,000, 
but it is capable of accommodating three 
times that number. The people live by the 
pilgrimage. The mosque itself has endow- 
ments in all parts of the world; then there 
are stipends and subsidies sent to officials 
and others from Constantinople ; and, above 
all, the pilgrims spend large sums for 
lodging, service, and curiosities; so that 
during about three months the inhabitants 
secure a comfortable living for the whole 
year. 

There are several places of interest 
pointed out to the pilgrim at Mecca, such 
as the birthplaces of Mohammed, Ali, 
Fatima, and others, and the burial-place of 
Khadijah. The visiting of these is, how- 
ever, a very subsidiary matter to the pilgrim, 
who comes, not to gratify a religious 
curiosity, but to perform a sacred duty. He 
spends the greater part of his stay at Mecca 
in the mosque, which has grown up around 
the Kaaba, the Black Stone, and the well 
Zemzem. 

‘I'he Kaaba, as that name implies, is a 
building in the form of a cube, although its 
sides are not of equal dimensions, the 
length being about forty-five feet, the 
breadth thirty, and the height forty. It is 
built of the stone of the neighbourhood, 
with a flat roof, and no external ornamenta- 
tion. According to Arab authorities, one 
angle of the building points to the pole star, 
so that the front or face would be the north- 
east wall. It is covered with a veil or 
drapery of black silken stuff, embroidered 
in the same colour with passages from the 
Koran; and at about two-thirds of the 
height from below there is a band of about 
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two feet in breadth, with similar inscriptions 
worked in gold. The veil is held down by 
cords fastened to brass rings, and when it 
flutters gently in the wind, the devout are 
told that it is moved by the wings of the 
guardian angels. A new covering is sent 
annually at the Sultan’s expense along with 
the caravan, and is put on at the time of the 
festival; the old covering being highly 
coveted, and sold in small pieces to the 
pilgrims. The Kaaba, as it stands at present, 
dates from a.p. 1627, but it had been fre- 
quently rebuilt or repaired before that, having 
suffered both from fire and water. Its history 
goes back to the remotest time of which we 
have record ; and legend has run wild in its 
account of it, declaring that it was built by 
Adam directly under the place where it first 
stood in heaven—a sacred object to the 
angels. 

At the eastern angle the famous black 
stone, described by some as volcanic, but 
most probably an aerolite, is built into the 
wall about four feet nine inches from the 
ground. It is set ina dark coloured cement, 
and encircled with a band of gold or gilt 
silver, the aperture in which the stone lies 
being, according to Burton, a span and 
three fingers broad. The stone is of a dark 
brown colour, blackened by fire according to 
an Arabian historian, but, in the belief of 
the common pilgrim, discoloured by the 
kisses of sinfulmen. It is perfectly smooth, 
and to Burckhardt presented the appearance 
of several pieces that had been carefully 
put together after a fracture. It is known 
that it was once subjected to the action of 
fire when the Kaaba was burned, it was 
once carried off, and once an attempt was 
made to break it in pieces. Legend traces 
it back to the time of Ishmael, to whom it 
was given by the angel Gabriel at the 
building of the Kaaba. _ 

The interior of the Kaaba is a single room 
lighted only by the door, which is elevated 
about seven feet from the ground. Only on 
a few stated occasions the door is opened 
for worshippers, for it is not an imperative 
duty to enter it. The floor is laid with 
marble of various colours, and the walls, as 
well as the ceiling, are hung with red silk 
hangings, richly embroidered; but the house 
has no other adornment and no sacred 
furniture. The roof is supported by columns 
between which are suspended numerous 
lamps. 

The Kaaba is approached from different 
sides of the court of the mosque by paved 
causeways, which serve also to mark off the 





space, and round it there is an oval pave- 
ment. Of the buildings that surround it, 
the nearest is the Makam Ibrahim, or 
station of Abraham, a small building sup- 
ported by six pillars about eight feet high. 
It encloses a stone, carefully covered from 
observation, on which the legend says 
that Abraham stood when he built the 
house, the prints of his feet being still 
visible. A little behind this is an insulated 
arch, called Bab el Salam, under which the 
pilgrim must pass on first approaching the 
Kaaba. Close to the left of this, and just 
opposite the door, is the Daraj, or stair, 
capable of admitting four men abreast, which 
is moved up to the door on days when the 
Kaaba is to be opened. Still farther to the 
left, and fronting the black stone, is the 
building erected over the well Zemzem. It 
is of considerable size, having a chamber 
into which pilgrims crowd to receive of the 
water, which is drawn by buckets. There 
is also a small iron grating through which 
they can receive water without entering the 
chamber ; and there is access to the roof. 
The water always remains at the same level, 
and would be sufficient to supply the whole 
town. Every family in Mecca is supposed 
to use it for religious purposes, and the 
pilgrims not only use it for the ablution, 
but drink great quantities of it, and carry it 
home with them for its wonderful virtues. 
Besides the Makham Ibrahim, there are at 
different sides of the Kaaba three other 
similar erections, called Makams, open on 
all sides, under which, and facing the holy 
house, the Imams of three of the great sects 
take their station and lead the devotions of 
their adherents. The Imam of the fourth 
sect stands on the pavement between Zem- 
zem and the Makam Ibrahim. There 
remain to be mentioned two small contiguous 
buildings, with domes, in which are kept 
various articles used in the service of the 
mosque; and, lastly, a striking object, the 
pulpit with its tapering spire-like top, from 
which on Fridays and high days a sermon is 
preached. On such occasions, when all 
sounds are hushed but the preacher’s voice, 
or when the assembled thousands perform 
their devotions in concert, the spectacle is 
one that perhaps is unequalled in the world, 
and calculated to impress even the most 
thoughtless. 

By the strict law of Islam, every believer, 
on approaching the sacred territory of Mecca, 
is required, at a fixed distance, to assume 
the pilgrim’s garb, and not to lay it aside, 
nor attend to any worldly business, till he 
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has visited the Kaaba; and though many 
do not observe it, a strict Muslim of Mecca, 
if he has occasion to go to Jiddah or Taif, 
takes his pilgrim garb with him to put on 
as he returns. The thram or pilgrim dress 
consists of two pieces of cloth, which may 
be of wool, cotton, or linen, one of which is 
wound round the loins, the other thrown 
over the neck and shoulders so as to leave 
the right arm partly bare. The law requires 
that it shall be without seam, without silk 
or ornament, and of a white colour. The 
pilgrim must also have his head uncovered, 
and, if he does not walk barefooted, the 
instep of the foot at least must be bare. To 
the aged and infirm certain indulgences are 
allowed, but even to the most robust, when 
the pilgrimage falls in the colder season, 
the effects of wearing this dress, as they are 
required to do, night and day, are often 
fatal. Female pilgrims wear a veil envelop- 
ing the whole figure. 

The strict Muslim, thus attired, on reach- 
ing the city, proceeds at once to the mosque, 
at the entrance to which, on first gaining 
sight of the Kaaba, he gives thanks for 
having reached the sacred precincts. He 
then approaches the holy house, reciting 
certain prescribed prayers as he passes 
under Bab el Salam, and having taken up 
his position in front of the black stone 
performs two reka’s, at the conclusion of 
which he kisses the stone, or,’ if the crowd 
is too great for this, touches it with his 
fingers. He then proceeds to walk round 
the sacred cube, performing the circuit 
seven times, having the house on his left, 
and kissing or touching the stone at the 
conclusion of each circuit. Having com- 
pleted these, he comes up close to the 
building, at the space between the black 
stone and the door, stretches out his arms 
and presses his breast to the wall and 
prays for the pardon of his sins. From 
the Kaaba he goes to the Makam Ibrahim, 
and thence to the well Zemzem, reciting 
prescribed prayers, and drinking of the holy 
water. If he isa stranger and unacquainted 
with the forms, he is prompted in all these 
ceremonies by a professional guide, who 
also instructs him in the remaining duties 
to be performed: which are, the walk seven 
times between Safa and Merwa, a distance 
of about 600 paces, not far from the 
mosque, and, on that or a succeeding day, 
a journey of an hour and a half to Omra, 
with which the ceremonial ends. 

A mere visit to Mecca and the circuit 
round the Kaaba do not, however, constitute 





the pilgrimage, nor entitle a man to call 
himself a Hajj, or,as the Turks and Persians 
say, &@ Hajji. In order that the require- 
ments of the religion may be complied with, 
the visit must be made in the proper season 
of the year, and with the customary 
ceremonies. Of these an indispensable one 
is the visit to Arafat, a bare eminence 
about six hours distant from Mecca, and 
as the visit has to be made on a certain 
day, the 9th of the month Dhul- 
Hejjeh, and at a certain hour of the 
day, the observance becomes one of the 
greatest concourses of the religion. Burck- 
hardt reckoned that there were present when 
he was there 70,000 persons, in a camp 
extending three or four miles in length by 
two miles broad, and that not fewer than 
forty languages were spoken in the motley 
crowd. Having thus encamped during the 
night preceding, the pilgrims, at the hour of 
afternoon prayer on the 9th of the month, 
gather upon and around the mountain, 
from whose side the preacher, generally the 
Kadi of Mecca, delivers a sermon which 
lasts till sunset. During its delivery he 
wipes the tears from his eyes, and at 
intervals implores a blessing upon his 
hearers, who flutter their ihrams over their 
heads and devoutly respond. Immediately 
on the conclusion of the sermon, the pilgrims 
set out in hot haste in the direction of 
Mecca, passing the night at a place two 
hours from Arafat. At dawn next morning 
another sermon is delivered at this spot, 
and the pilgrims then move on to Mina, or 
as it is usually called Muna, where the most 
characteristic rites of the pilgrimage are 
performed. Tradition says that when Adam 
returned from Arafat he was confronted in 
the valley of Mina by Satan, who, at the 
entrance, at the middle, and at the extreme 
end, attempted to bar his passage. The 
angel Gabriel instructed Adam to repel him 
by throwing stones, and a custom, which is 
earlier than Islam, has been kept up as a 
religious rite. The usual custom is to throw 
seven stones at each of the three places, on 
three consecutive days, the spots being 
marked by pillars or buttresses, erected where, 
it is said, idols stood in pagan times. After 
the throwing of stones on the first day 
another great rite is performed, the slaughter 
of animals, which is associated with the 
offering of Ishmael (not Isaac, say the 
Muslims) by Abraham. These victims, 
sheep or goats usually, are bought from the 
neighbouring Bedouin at high prices. Each 
pilgrim who can afford it slays an animal, 
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and may slay others by proxy for absent 
friends; and at this time every Muslim, in 
whatever part of the world he may be, is 
expected to slay his sacrifice. Ifthe pilgrim 
be too poor to afford an animal, he must at 
some future time make up for his defect by 
fasting. The parts of the victims which the 
offerer cannot consume are given over to the 
poor pilgrims; the beasts are slaughtered 
with little ceremony at any part of the 
valley, which is but a narrow space; so that, 
what with the decaying of the carcases and 
the crowding of people, the atmosphere is 
often highly polluted and pestiferous. 

With the slaying of the victims the cere- 
monies of the pilgrimage are so far at an 
end. The pilgrim may now shave his head 
and don his ordinary or even festive attire, 
in which, on the return to Mecca, he per- 
forms again the circuit of the holy house, 
which in the meantime has received its new 
covering, and isthe centre of immense crowds 
of worshippers. The popular belief is that 
the mosque is miraculously enlarged to con- 
tain all the worshippers that crowd into it; 
as it is believed also that at Arafat there are 
never fewer than 600,000 present at the 
sermon, angels coming from heaven to com- 
plete the number. 

Of the crowds that congregate at Arafat 
not more than a fourth part make a visit 
to Medina, the site of the prophet’s 
tomb, and the second in sacredness of 
the Muslim shrines. The visit is entirely 
optional; when it is made, it should 
follow the visit to Mecca; but the distance is 
so great—a tiresome journey of eleven days 
—and the physical and other resources of 
the pilgrim are by that time so much ex- 
hausted, that only a small number fulfil the 
task. The principal object to be visited is, 
of course, the tomb of the prophet within 
the mosque, beside whom lie also the 
caliphs Abu Bekr and Omar, and not far off 
the prophet’s daughter Fatima, a vacant 
space being left for Isa, or Jesus, when he 
shall return to the earth. The ceremonies 
to be performed here are not mixed up with 





old pre-Islamic superstitions. There -is no 
putting on of the pilgrim’s dress, circum- 
ambulation of the tomb is forbidden, nor 
is there any kissing or touching of the tomb. 
But the pilgrim is to give himself much to 
prayer during his stay, because the prophet 
has said that one prayer in this mosque is 
more efficacious than a thousand in any 
other place, except the Haram at Mecca. 
There are professional guides here as at 
Mecca to prompt the pilgrim to the appro- 
priate prayers and ceremonies. . Among 
these is a prayer for the intercession of 
Mohammed, strongly reprobated by the 
fanatical Wahhabis, who also object to 
many other ceremonies of the pilgrimage as 
contrary to the true spirit of the religion. 

There is a tradition that the prophet said, 
‘If a man has the power to perform the 
pilgrimage and does not, he might as well 
die a Jew or a Christian.” It was certainly 
made as essential a part of the religion as 
prayer or almsgiving. Yet the religious 
teachers have found reasons for exemption, 
and devised substitutionary fasts and alms, 
and some even allow the performance of 
the rites by proxy. From various causes 
the.custom is not observed with the rigour 
and enthusiasm of early times. Nor is this 
at all to be regretted. The hardships and 
loss of life with which the pilgrimage used 
to be accompanied were appalling, and 
disease was often brought into Europe by 
the returning pilgrims. No doubt many a 
devout Muslim had his piety quickened ; but 
it is to be feared that a large number had 
their faith rudely shaken by what they 
witnessed, and that religious sensibility was 
blunted by familiarity with what were no 
longer impressive ceremonies. There are not 
a few proverbs, the point of which is to 
beware of a man who has been often at the 
pilgrimage; and the looseness of life and 
worldliness of disposition of the residents in 
the holy cities have given rise to the saying : 
‘* El hardm i'l hadramain ”—i.e., the grossest 
sin is to be found in the two greatest 
sanctuaries. 
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VESPERS. 
HE sun doth set, And Zephyr sighs, 
And the moon doth rise, But holds her breath, 
And the shadows fall As tho’ she were awed 
On tired eyes ; By daylight’s death. 
The mill-wheel stops, 
And the beetle’s hum A holy calm 
Alone is heard On the water broods, 
In the woodland dumb. And the stars creep out 
Of their solitudes ; 
The daisies close While the lamb’s last bleat 
Their fringéd eyes, From a distant pen 
Where the herd in the dew Is the cadence sweet 


Of the meadow lies ; Of a hymn’s Amen. 


COTSWOLD ISYS. 














THE PEOPLE’S BOYS AND THEIR EVENINGS. 
By THE Rev. CANON TALBOT. 


q ieee many years he made amusements 

for the people his special study.” A 
statement to this effect caught my eye as I 
looked through a newspaper some few months 
ago. The person in question was not, as 
one might have thought, a professional im- 
pressario. He was a clergyman in an East 
London parish, and what is more he is now 
a bishop. Such a development of pastoral 
activity is surely a sign of an intensely 
Catholic Christianity. Perhaps to some 
people it may seem more latitudinarian than 
catholic, but to not a few it surely opens up 
a vision of Christianity realizing its ideal 
and leavening the whole lump. For amuse- 
mént is a necessary department of life into 
which all must enter of necessity, and how 
very patent it is that this portion of the 
“lump” has not been leavened. In pro- 
portion as the competition of life increases, 
more and more urgent is the demand for 
amusement which will adequately grasp the 
weary worker and carry him perforce to 
some fresh scene to recreate his deadened 
faculties. 

We shall not perhaps be wrong in assum- 
ing that everyone feels and satisfies the 
demand of his nature for amusement of 
some sort or kind. Even Sir James Mac- 
kintosh, who thought that life would be 
tolerable were it not for its amusements, 
probably took his amusement in his own 
way, despite his cynical judgment of his 
neighbours. And yet the cynical remark in 
question has an element of serious truth 
beneath the surface of contemptuous expres- 
sion. Go out into the streets in the evening 
or on a holiday, follow the crowd to their 
chosen amusements, and see how aimlessly, 
coarsely, sinfully in numberless cases, they 
are realising the demands of their nature. 
They are as sheep without a shepherd, 
Will no one lead them to a better realisation 
of their desire? ‘‘ These have no master.” 
Ought not the Church of Christ to find it 
possible to teach by example the value, the 
sacredness, and power of pure amusement? 
But my object is not to give the Christian 
philosophy of amusements, but to record a 
successful attempt at providing amusement 
for lads of the labouring class. Gateshead- 
on-Tyne is a town with a population con- 
siderably over 70,000. Nine out of every 
ten are weekly wage-earners. When one 
says weekly wage-earners, the fact must not 





be forgotten that a considerable number of 
our population only have irregular employ- 
ment. With not a few there seem to 4 
more idle weeks than busy ones, and it is a 
standing miracle how, under these circum- 
stances, so many families manage to exist. 
But, as a matter of fact, they not only exist, 
but multiply under these depressing con- 
ditions. The town swarms with children. 
In the lower part of the town the houses are 
let in tenements, and the small rooms are 
not likely to afford much space for play or 
amusement, and so inevitably the street 
becomes the playroom. What struck me at 
once in this crowded part of the town was 
the number of lads who spent their leisure 
at the street corners. As a counter attrac- 
tion to the street corner we have excellent 
night schools in connection with the Board 
Schools, but these, while they draw a certain 
class, fail to draw a very large number of 
lads. To them “ much study is a weariness 
of the flesh,” and they feel that they are 
tired of monotonous application. Moreover, 
they do not believe in much “ scholarship,”’ 
they know that their success in life will 
depend more upon their hands than their 
heads. They belong to the labouring, not 
the skilled class of workers; and so with a 
limited knowledge of the ‘“‘ three R’s”” they 
rest content. It might be very well if they 
were not content, but they are, and to a great 
extent one must take things as they are. 
The above sums up the result of an observa- 
tion which was made for about a year with 
@ view to seeing what could be done. We 
began to test the truth of our observations 
by getting a few lads together round a fire 
in the winter and reading them a story. 
Perhaps this might be the sort of recreation 
which would prove really attractive to the 
multitude who were untouched by Night 
Schools. But we were not on the right 
tack yet. A nervous shuffling of feet, a 
dangerous disposition to fling out towards 
the close of the most exciting tale, indicated 
that the tension of an hour's session was too 
much. Repression went against their nature, 
it was expression they wanted. This led us 
naturally enough to try and find an oppor- 
tunity for the lads to ‘‘express’’ themselves. 
So three years ago we hired a room in a dis- 


used tallow candle factory right in the centre 


of the lads’ homes. It was a dirty place, 
mouldy with long disuse and covered with 
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grease : however, the place was roomy and 


the floor and the roof were strong. It was 
an excellent gymnasium in embryo. As we 
stood in company with a dozen lads one 
Saturday afternoon scraping the grease off 
the floor with a spade and hot bricks, we 
said to ourselves, ‘‘ This is just the place 
where the lads of Gateshead can ‘express 
themselves.’’’ .The sum of £12 fitted up 
the place with gas, and enabled us to white- 
wash the walls and pay a local joiner for 
making a vaulting horse, a bridge ladder, 
and a pair of parallel bars. In addition to 
this we were able to get a pair of swinging 
rings, boxing gloves, single sticks, and two 
straw mattresses. With this amount of 
appliances we began and continued for some 
months. It became quite plain at once that 
here was a satisfactory supply to a mute, 
but none the less real, demand. Three 
nights a week we opened the Gymnasium, 
and it was always crowded. Children as 
young as eight came, and men as old as 
twenty-five, and the 34d. a night or 2d. a 
week was paid with enthusiasm. 

Gleaming eyes, cries of delight, reluctant 
departures at closing time, testified that the 
entrance money was considered a capital in- 
vestment. As time went on the popularity 
of the place suffered no diminution. This 
was remarkable, because we had a great deal 
against us: our quarters were out of the 
way, the approach was dark and difficult, 
through a disused floor of the warehouse, 
up a step-ladder, and through a trap-door ; 
the room too was often inconveniently 
crowded, so that young and old, dignity and 
impudence, were often too near neighbours, 
and the lighting of the room was dim. But 
the increasing number of our patrons en- 
couraged us to take another step in advance, 
and by taking the top-floor of the factory we 
gave ourselves more room. In this way we 
found that we had accidentally hit upon the 
supply of another much felt want. Even 
the most active-minded cannot engage in 
gymnastics for two hours without feeling 
surfeited, and one room affords no opportu- 
nity of cultivating a different form of light 
amusement. Upstairs we laid ourselves out 
to create enjoyment by way of contrast. In 
this room the more active amusements were 
replaced by sitting-down games, such as 
draughts, dominoes, and the race game; 
illustrated papers were put upon a table 
close to a cheerful stove, and at a later time 
a bagatelle board was added. The contrast 
was evidently appreciated, as tending to 
enhance the pleasure on either floor. A 





turn at one and then a turn at the other, 
made both more delightful. At the end of 
our first year we took the bottom floor, and 
so became tenants of the whole building. 
The dimensions of each of the three rooms 
are about 65 feet by 35 feet, and we can 
accommodate easily 120 lads, and that with- 
out undue crowding. Perhaps one might 
furnish here a brief picture of the gym- 
nasium as it is now in its finished condition. 
Coming through a little wicket-door in the 
yard, one enters a small vestibule, where the 
money is paid, and another step takes us 
into the first room on the ground-floor. 
This room is fitted up with a horizontal-bar, 
parallel-bar, and a pair of hanging rings. 
Upstairs we find ourselves in the original 
room, which we have already described. 
This room is mostly used by the younger 
members, and here we have fencing and 
dumb-bell exercise in addition to the usual 
course of gymnastics. Mounting again to 
the top floor we find the sedentary amuse- 
ments going forward; but a portion of the 
room is partitioned off, and used for boxing. 
Round this room run forms, and spectators 
are expected to sit down at once, in a quiet 
and orderly manner. In one corner of the 
room is an office, where members deposit 
their clothes for the sake of safety, in charge 
of a boy whose duty it is to attend to this 
piece of work, and in the middle of the room 
is a refreshment stall. All three rooms are 
curtained with Turkey red hangings, and 
the whole is now brilliantly lighted. 

The experiment, which has proved so 
successful in Gateshead, would certainly 
prove equally successful in any other town, 
and we should more often see institutions 
of this kind, were it not for the fact that 
many difficulties are at once foreseen, and 
the fear of failure has checked adventure. 
Perhaps, therefore, a few words upon the 
difficulties of the case, and the way in which 
they have been surmounted, will be useful 
to any who contemplate a scheme of this 
kind. The most daunting of all difficulties 
is the financial one. Let us bear in mind 
that we are not talking about a club for lads 
in good work, with a certain social standing, 
with habits of forethought and self-discipline. 
We know of plenty of clubs for this class of 
lads; but they do not touch the stratum of 
lads known as “‘ rough” lads, “ street ” lads, 
and so forth, and therefore escape encounter- 
ing many of the difficulties which beset aclub 
like our own, which lays itself out to catch, 
not the young clerk, but the young labourer 
or street boy. We have met the financial 
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difficulty in this way, by accommodating 
large numbers and by demanding small 
payments. For seven months in the year 
we are open every night, and on ordinary 
nights we have an attendance of about thirty- 
five, and on Saturday nights an average 
attendance of 100, while not unfrequently we 
have as many as 140. The entrance fee is 
1d. a night per head, or a weekly ticket 
can be obtained for 3d. By these pay- 
ments, which are usually made nightly, 
and not weekly, we have an income on the 
average during the winter of 25s. a week, 
while in many weeks we take as much 
as 80s., and even occasionally 42s. 
Our current expenses come to 15s. 
a week. ‘This includes 2s. 6d. to an 
instructor for one night, 3s. to a caretaker, 
and the rest goes in heating and lighting 
and rent. The takings of the winter make 
up the inevitable deficit during the summer, 
and go a long way towards keeping up the 
apparatus, end adding from time to time 
to our stock. For the class with which 
we deal the system of payment of a small 
sum down on each separate occasion is most 
important. A labouring lad can afford to 
pay a 1d. anight for his amusement, and 
does not feel the loss of it, while a quarterly 
or monthly payment in advance would, 
owing to the weekly wage system under 
which he lives, be impossible. Moreover, 
payment very far in advance is not popular. 
Lads prefer to pay more in small sums at 
frequent intervals than to pay a proportion- 
ately less sum at once in advance. In sums 
mostly not exceeding 1d. at a time, we 
actually realise an income of £45 to £50 
per annum. 

In this connection it may be stated that 
people are very willing to help such institu- 
tions as these by donations. We ourselves 
have experienced much generous help on all 
hands, and have been able to improve our 
premises very much more quickly than we 
could otherwise have done, but at the same 
time we do not exist on donations, and we 
should not cease to exist if donations were 
withdrawn. It is extremely important that 
the lads should feel that the gymnasium is 
not a form of charity, but a concern of their 
own, dependent upon them for support and 
built up by means of their own co-operation. 

Another difficulty with the class of lads in 
question, or indeed with any collection of 
lads, is the maintenance of discipline. It is 
usual to see club walls adorned with a list— 
often a long list—of rules. Our experience 
has been that written rules are not much 





help towards securing discipline. - The 
Superintendent and those who help him 
should be the rules, they in themselves 
should represent that tendency towards 
decency and orderliness which it is desired 
to inculcate in the members. All the rules 
of such a gymnasium as we have described 
are simple and obvious necessities and carry 
with them to the most ordinary mind a 
sense of their rightness. What is the sense 
of writing up as a rule ‘ Swearing pro- 
hibited.’’ This goes without saying, and the 
Superintendent checks any symptom of the 
bad habit, not because it is against the rule 
of that particular place, but because it is 
against the rule of all decently conducted 
society in any place. All the prohibitions 
or enactments pass into an unwritten law, 
as they are fundamental they never alter, 
and as they are simple they are easily 
remembered. It might be well to state here 
that we require no rule about membership, 
for we are Catholic, and take anyone of any 
age, being a male, of any creed, of any 
character, of any condition, provided he pays 
his penny. Of course, if he refuses to con- 
form to the usages of the place he has to go 
and leave his penny behind, but such a case 
has never occurred, and we have had to deal 
sometimes with the wildest of the wild. It 
will by this appear that the form of govern- 
ment is despotic. This is true. For the 
class of lads in question this form of govern- 
ment is the best, and if they have confidence 
in the despot they prefer it to any other 
form of control. But while this is so we do 
not neglect the opportunity of making the 
gymnasium a school where the elder lads 
may learn the art of ruling. It would be 
quite impossible for me to administer the 
place alone were it not for the commissioned 
elder lads who work under me. These lads 
were elected primarily by me, but after- 
wards they co-opted fresh members. The 
members of committee are selected on the 
score of regular attendance, age, character 
and skill in gymnastics. Every night. four 
committee lads are on duty. One collects 
the money at the door, two more lead the 
gymnastics, and the fourth superintends the 
boxing. Our committee consists of fifteen, 
and they enjoy the privilege of free entrance. 
These lads render invaluable service with 
cheerful loyalty; not a few have learned 
valuable lessons in government, which will 
certainly make them better fathers and 
better citizens. The success of such an in- 
stitution as ours lies in its committee. Of 
course the Superintendent must be constantly 
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looking in and frequently spend whole 
nights at the gymnasium, and the committee 
must feel that his presence is an inspiration 
and an encouragement to them. A working 
man, an admirable gymnast and disciplin- 
arian, for a small weekly sum acts one night 
in the week as an instructor and thus keeps 
up a high standard of proficiency. In 
addition to the committee, we have four 
younger lads whose duty it is to take mem- 
bers’ boots and clothes, deposit them in 
safety, and deliver a numbered check as a 
guarantee to the depositor. When this is 
produced the clothes are returned and thus 
members are insured against possible loss of 
clothing owing to carelessness or dishonesty. 
The place where the.clothes are deposited is 
known among members as ‘‘the pawn-shop,” 
and the term affords an apt description of 
the appearance of this very useful place. 
The refreshment stall, which is provisioned 
by one of the members, is served by a lad 
provided by the proprietor of the stall, who 
pays him out of the profits made upon the 
sale of eatables and drinkables. Our staff 
is completed by a caretaker, who keeps the 
place clean and sees to the lighting and 
warming. 

Owing to certain circumstances we have 
lately been obliged to substitute a small body 
of paid lads in place of our voluntary com- 
mittee. Even by this arrangement we do 
not lose money. But apart from the money 
question, the voluntary principle is much 
more desirable, and I have no doubt we shall 
return to it again after a time. 

Too much importance cannot be attached 
to order and discipline among the members. 
Invariable strictness should be the law. 
The boys prefer a strict régime administered 
with tact and firmness. Insubordination 
must be summarily suppressed and un- 
questioning obedience insisted upon. Every 
exercise must have its time, every boy his 
turn, and everyone must follow out the 
appointed exercise. This is not felt to be 
a hardship, and only by this means can the 
boys extract any good or pleasure out of the 
evening, which lasts from seven till nine and 
on Saturdays until ten. Five minutes before 
closing time a whistle is blown and at this 
signal everyone must get on his clothes and 
leave the building. Only at first will there 
be any difficulty in enforcing discipline; 
after a few months order will become a 
tradition ; but the tradition must be formed 
at the outset. Our experience has been 
that about one-third of our members adhere 
to us all along, the rest are fluctuating, but 


it is the permanent third who set the tone 
to the new-comers. 

Some people may think that the risk of 
accident in such a gymnasium as ours is 
almost too serious to incur. But our 
experience is that with ordinary care acci- 
>dents are very rare. In three years we have 
had 15,000 attendances, and therefore as 
many chances of accidents, but, as a matter 
of fact, we have only had to record two 
sprained ankles and two broken arms. 

The amount of proficiency attained in the 
various branches of gymnastics has been 
considerable, remembering the disadvan- 
tages against which many of our learners 
have to contend. While all profit immensely 
by the bringing into play of generally dis- 
used physical faculties, some have attained 
to very high artistic merit. It is no un- 
worthy accomplishment to have a body 
pliant to command executing sweeps and 
curves, leaps and falls, somersaults and 
gyrations with apparent ease and evident 
grace. Those who witnessed our contest 
and exhibitions last year witnessed all this 
and more. 

What might spring out of a lad’s club 
like this knows no limit. Here are the 
boys, and any amount of plans may be laid 
and carried out for their benefit. But the 
first great difficulty is got over; the material 
is not to be sought for, it is here. For 
instance, out of the gymnasium has sprung 
a very successful boys’ brigade. Our head- 
quarters is a sort of bureau of juvenile 
labour for Gateshead and Newcastle. The 
boys earn their living by serving the public 
in various ways, and, having ‘“‘ graduated ”’ 
in our “ university,’ go out into the world. 
During the summer, also, on nights when 
the boys were not using the gymnasium, the 
girls of the neighbourhood, under proper 
supervision, had a class for physical exercise 
once a week. 

I know very well that there is the religious 
side to the question, and that mere bodily 
development is not the sole object in 
helping young lads. But nothing can be 
more objectionable than using such a place 
as a parson’s hunting-ground, or making 
the pleasure of the gymnastics a bait to 
conceal another purpose. The boys have 
paid their money to be amused, not to be 
preached to, and yet at the same time the 
influence of a Christian man will be sur- 
passingly great, and his silent administration 
of good amusement will leave an impression 
which his words would not have produced. 
When Sunday comes, and without any 
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attempt at coercion or proselytising during 
the week, the Superintendent finds himself 
once more in the familiar gymnasium, sur- 
rounded by voluntary listeners, he will be 
listened to with the attention which the 
teacher always commands who is felt to be 
‘a man of like passions” with themselves. 
Whoever will do this work will sooner or 


later make lads of the labouring class feel 
that the church ministers to the needs, not 
of a fictitious creature, but of a real man. 
It will induce the feeling that the Church 
of Christ knows “‘ what is in man” and was 
made for man. ‘ The vision is yet for an 
eappointed time, but at the end it shall speak 





and not lie.” 





THE QUAKER’S BROTHER. 
By LILIAN BOWEN ROWLANDS. 


Therefore let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” 


CHAPTER I. 


‘* And all our knowledge is ourselves to know.” 
Essay on Man.— Pork. 


HE Quaker’s brother was dead, and was 
now being laid to rest in the quiet 
churchyard of ‘‘St. Thomas,” Haverford- 
west. The grim light of the sullen October 
sun fell on the coffin, and upon several 
heads that bent to watch its gloomy, solemn 
descent; but the faces that peered down 
the black abyss bore little sorrow written 
on their features; the eyes that sought as 
it were to pierce the opening bosom of the 
rich, fresh earth were dimmed with no tears, 
no despair—only a vague pity, a hushed 
awe, @ nameless depression fell on all. 
Death in all its calm majesty, its awful 
grandeur, its mighty silence, was in their 
midst; its unseen hand pointed to a land 
beyond the margin of the grave. And he 
who but a week ago had talked and walked 
with them had crossed that margin now; 
had crossed it in loneliness and silence. 
All through his eventless life the dead man 
had never been known or spoken of other- 
wise than as the ‘‘ Quaker’s Brother,’ and 
as such he had been followed to the tomb. 
Poor Tom! I never heard of his having 
asserted the fact of his own individuality— 
that individuality which the meanest of 
God’s creatures can claim, and which provi- 
dence has assigned to all as a compensa- 
tion for life’s daily humiliations and pain— 
nor of his having disputed the fact that he 
had a name. Day by day, hour by hour, 
his own identity had become lost in 
that of his more ambitious brother, and he 
was content that it should be so. His 


morbid sensitiveness shrank from success, 
for he dreaded all the abuse, the censure, 
the enmity success would bring. He did 
not want to purchase admiration at the 
expense of goodwill. He cared not to win 
respect if envy was its seal; without a 
certain amount of pride, without an honest 
envy of another’s well-merited fame man 
may indeed be amiable, but seldom, if ever, 
great in the sense in which the world 
understands the word. The very stars 
seek to outshine each other, the very 
sun cheats the moon of half its pallid 
splendour, the full red rose will stretch 
forth its roseate glory and be chosen, 
whilst the violet will hide its purple beauty 
and be left. 

Poor Tom! Life’s greater possibilities, 
life’s greater problems were to him unknown. 
The restless strivings, the ceaseless efforts 
to grasp something nobler, something 
grander than that which his own prosaic 
monotonous existence afforded had never 
been felt by him. He looked up at the 
sky, yet saw not its azure; he gazed at the 
moon’s pale glory, yet read not its poetry ; 
he listened to the brook murmuring by, yet 
heard not its music. To him the rose had 
but one colour, the lily one hue. Sufficient 
to eat and drink ; sufficient clothes to wear 
and coals to sit by satisfied his humble 
ambition, his utmost desire. Once only in 
his whole life had Tom been eager to rise, 
however humbly, above his fellow-men, and 
in that he was frustrated. To be elected a 
deacon of his chapel appeared more magni- 
ficent in his eyes, than to be either the 
President of America or of France; yet to 
escape the rancour, the envy of his rival he 





resigned meekly but regretfully ; resigned 
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because his resignation was the only means 
by which he could secure peace ; thus on the 
great highway he had crept steadily, quietly, 
and slowly unto the goal he had reached 
to-day. Lven his death had nothing tragic 
in it; going to bed one night with his Bible 
under his pillow, he had passed out of his 
dreams in through the golden gates of whose 
portals he had so often read. There was 
only one to miss his presence ; only one to 
long for the pressure of his kindly hand ; 
only one to wet his shroud with tears ; only 
one to listen in vain for his gentle voice— 
and that one was his poor old mother who, 
on the steep hill of Prendergast, had passed 
her declining years with Tom. 

It was hard that even in death Tom was 
remembered only as the ‘‘ Quaker’s Brother,” 
for death usually claims & dignity—an in- 
dividuality life often fails to grasp—yet he 
slept not less soundly because he was so 
little esteemed, so easily forgotten. 

The quaker himself was there, but save 
that he was even graver than his wont, 
even more silent than was his custom, there 
was nothing to indicate grief on his calm 
serious face; no tear visible in his stern, 
grave eyes; no tremble or quiver of his firmly 
set lips. He stood and waited patiently 
until the end—the dread end when all is 
over and the living for the first time realises 
that shadowy boundary which separates him 
from the dead. Even the earth had paid 
its tribute to its new guest, and now came 
the time when the mourner feels his loneli- 
ness and weeps; but the quaker never wept ; 
dry-eyed and silent he stood in that region 
of graves and bid them leave him. Out 
beyond the tall railings and the broad slop- 
ing pathway strewn now with leaves amid 
whose glory the restless wind played, between 
the dying splendour of the foliage, the 
quaker’s earnest gaze traced the silver wind- 
ings of the Cleddau, flowing steadily on, 
ever murmuring as it flows to the sea in the 
fair haven of Milford. Nature was dying, 
but dying so gradually, so beautifully, that 
no man durst call it death. 

‘‘Poor Tom,’’ the quaker cried, uncon- 
sciously aloud, as his eyes wandered back 
from the river and fell on the rough, brown 
heap over whose clammy length the kindly 
grass had not cast its trail. ‘Poor Tom, 
how is it with thee now?”’ 

There are men, and women too, who are 
always pitied—pitied alike in their happi- 
ness, their sorrow, their trouble, their joys ; 
and all the time, perhaps, they are pitying 
the world, pitying its tumults, its passion, 





its strivings, its doubts, its victories; scorn- 
ing its triumphs, its mockeries, its grandeur— 
and Tom was one of these; the even tenour 
of his days, the calm monotony of his life, 
were never wearisome to him. It was a life 
without high hopes, without ambition, yet it 
had its satisfactions; he never feared falling, 
because he had never dared to climb; he 
never tasted the bitterness of the fruit, 
because he had never plucked it; he 
never made his couch uneasy by doubts, 
dreams, or fears, because he had none. In 
his patient, odd fashion he had loved his 
mother and revered his brother; the rest of 
the world he had pitied and looked on 
with a friendly eye. 

‘*Poor Tom,” the quaker cried once more; 
‘how is it with thee now?’ Above his 
head was the grey, cloudless heaven ; 
its silence as infinite, as eloquent as 
its space; around him lay the dead, whose 
silence death had purchased together 
with their hearts, whose stillness was death’s 
greatest victory. Nothing material or 
human could tell him that which his 
hungry soul longed to know—his dead 
brother’s future fate. No answer could 
be wrung from Nature’s mighty throat ; 
no response be gathered from the voices 
that are for ever ringing in ocean, air, 
and earth. Nothing but Faith and trust in 
God; which are enough till it is his turn to 
bid the world farewell and go beyond the 
clouds to find the Faith realised and the 
trust confirmed and justified. 

Smoothing tenderly the narrow bed with 
a touch that was almost a caress, he rose 
and passed down the neatly-swept path with 
its hedge of tombstones on either hand, out 
into the quiet street that leads to its 
approach. One or two women standing at 
their doors turned to greet him as he passed 
and add a word of sympathy, for they knew 
on what errand he had been; but the quaker 
heeded them not. His was a nature to 
revolt against sympathy, to chafe against 
pity. The very strength, the very force of 
his character forbade it. To-day he felt 
only impatient, for what had happened 
lately to him, must come some day to all. 
A year hence, perhaps less, he too might be 
sleeping by his brother’s side. 

It was Saturday. Market Street, Hill 
Street, and the Green were full of country 
folks and town people all hastening to and 
from the weekly market. Fisherwomen 
from Langwm and Fishguard, clad in their 
picturesque red petticoats and low black hats 
half concealing the broad edge of white frill 
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beneath, were offering oysters and herrings in 
loud and persuasive tones, pointing as though 
for illustration to their long rough baskets 
fastened to their shoulders by a strong, 
dark belt: Matrons from St. David’s, 
Narberth, and Milford clasped each other 
by the hand and told of the doings of 
the past week; farmers from beyond 
Mount Precelli and Treffgarne spoke 
of the late harvest, and lamented the coming 
frost ; the Saxon and Welsh tongue were 
freely mixed, the latter being the only one 
understood by those who dwelt under the 
shadow of their native hills; in the market 
itself the babble was even more intense. 
Even on its many flights of steps, leading 
into the different departments, the endless 
traffic went on, a traffic usually carried on 
amongst those who, fresh in their spirits, 
were likewise fresh with their money; 
clumsy. youths whose gallantry bore them 
beyond the limits of prudence, and whose 
fears of to-morrow were risked in the hopes 
of to-day; in heedless confusion mellow 
greengages and black peppermints were 
devoured by coy maidens, whose artless and 
heavy finery betrayed. their rank and humble 
sphere; hungry-eyed and eager children, 
with their solitary coin pressing their hot 
hands, crossed the paving-stones and learnt the 
stalls by heart, uncertain what to buy ; red- 
faced mothers and stolid fathers inquired the 
price of some wooden doll or warm knitted 
stockings for little feet that would patter to 
meet them when home returning; here a 
group of tired buyers eat a hard-earned and 
much-needed luncheon of cold rice pudding 
or gingerbread cake, thinking as they did so 
of the pilgrimage that stretched before 
them. 

It was a scene of equality, goodwill, and 
content ; there were no silk dresses to put 
to shame the home-spun skirt, the simple 
shawl; there were no gems to confuse the 
merits of the tawdry jewels that clasped the 
fair, young throat of the mountain belle; 
there were no proud dames to outbid the 
honest. reckoning of the peasant; there was 
no band to lull the eternal hum of human 
voices. Kindly affection, loving warmth, 
sweet sympathy were in their humble midst. 

Through the thickest part of the market, 
for he dreaded recognition and sympathy, 
the quaker passed out into the widest 
division, heedless, nay, oblivious of the goods 
so temptingly displayed for purchase. At 


one of the stalls, intent on an array of blue 
necklaces, stood a girl on whose fair features 
the quaker’s eyes rested with a yearning 





look of fondness which his resolute nature 
sought vainly to restrain. 

It was indeed a fair young face on hich 
the quaker gazed, a sweet.girlish face, whose 
eyes of deepest blue were bent down so long- 
ingly, so eagerly over the coloured beads ; 
locks of sunlit brown fell over the smooth 
surface of the low, white brow; the slight, 
small figure was clothed in garments fair 
above the rank of the wearer, and its slim, 
graceful outline formed a strange contrast 
to the robust form of the seller, who tempted 
her pretty customer with the gay ware that 
covered her stall. 

‘“‘ See, my dear,” she cried, as the quaker 
slowly passed ; ‘‘ how well this crimson suits 
the colour of your hair”; but even as she 
spoke her listener’s eyes fell on the 
grave countenance of a man who gazed half 
sadly, half sternly on her eager, smiling 
face. In one moment she had pushed the 
ribbon away and went to greet him. 

‘‘ William,” she exclaimed hurriedly ; 
‘“‘ William, good day”; but the quaker had 
hastened on his way ; he had heard and seen 
enough. Youth’s follies, girlhood’s frivo- 
lities found no excuse with him, for the 
quaker was one of those sad men who had 
never been young. Life to him was one 
great battle in which to fight and 
conquer. 

He had reached the end of the Market 
place now, and passed down the steps where 
the beggars weekly congregated to solicit 
the charity of the passers-by ; then out into 
Shut Street, all alive with carts and people ; 
but with none of these had the quaker any 
business. Steep Tower Hill, sheltered on 
one side by the walls of St. Mary’s Church, 
was descended in silence, and the Mariner’s 
Square, where the coach for St. David’s 
awaited its tardy passengers, reached. Here 
he lingered to say a word to an old woman 
who, in the confusion and bustle, had lost 
her basket. With a gravity that the occasion 
scarcely required, William sought for and 
found the missing treasure, then cutting 
short the old dame’s muttered thanks, he 
came to the hilly ascent of Barn Street, 
rich in its two schools, though humble in 
long lines of small houses and neat cottages, 
differing considerably one from another. 
Into one of these standing near the end 
where the road grows gradually more level 
and smooth, the quaker went; the white- 
washed house whose windows overlooked 
the ivy-covered school and neat-walled 
playground, was the only home he had ever 
known or wished to know. 
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THE QUAKER’S BROTHER. 681 
In the inner room, on a rocking chair,| The quaker rose, half impatiently. ‘I 
swaying herself to and fro in the excess of | shall take a short stroll,” he said. ‘ Thou 


grief, was a woman, a faint, weak photo- 
graph of the quaker himself. A_ thick, 
black shawl hung over her shoulders, a 
quaint cap, covering half her scant, grey 
hair, and a dark dress completed her attire ; 
her face, marred and clouded with many a 
tear, was raised as the quaker entered, with 
a pleading look in her dim, grey eyes: ‘Is 
it thou, William?” she asked, steadying, 
with an effort, the chair and herself at the 
same time. ‘I thought thou would’st 
never come.” 

‘‘Mother,”’ answered the quaker, not 
unkindly, but gravely; ‘is it seemly thou 
shouldst take this sorrow so bitterly ? ’’ 

‘‘It was my son, William,” she pleaded 
feebly ; ‘‘even the animals mourn for their 
young.” 

‘“« True,” he replied ; ‘‘ but they have no 
reason. ‘The Lord gave and the Lord taketh 
away. Blessed be the name of the Lord.’”’ 

“Yea, William,” the woman replied, 
wiping, as they fell, the fast falling tears ; 
‘‘T say nought again’ the Lord; but when 
He gave us souls He did not forget the 
heart.” 

“TI know that, mother,’ the quaker 
answered quietly; ‘‘but thou shouldst 
moderate thy grief as well as thy joy.” 

Seating himself as though to discourage 
further argument, the quaker sat by the 
little table, and drawing towards him Penn’s 
“No cross, no crown,’’ became lost in its 
pages. An argument can seldom be finished 
by one who has begun it. Mrs. Maebe, 
aroused from her grief, was willing to 
throw the whole bent of her fretfulness and 
irritability on another. ‘‘ Thou wert ever 
cold, William,” she began peevishly, stirring 
the coals into fierce animation; ‘ever the 
teacher, never the taught; dost thou think 
it well to be so conscious of thy own 
superiority, so sure of thy own judgment, 
so proud of thy own determination ?” 

‘¢ Those who have strength to stand alone 
seldom fall,’ the quaker interrupted calmly, 
looking up from the perusal of his book, 
and fixing his earnest gaze on the weary 
lined face, upon whose tear-dimmed eyes the 
vivid gleams of the firelight fell. 

‘« Oh, son, son,” his listener cried, looking 
across at the stern features that met her 
glance; ‘dost thou think that any mortal 
man or woman can live without falling ? and 
it is better, far better,’ she continued 
eagerly, ‘to fall, if only to know how hard 
it is to rise again.” 

XIX—48 





wilt not be lonely.” 

“Lonely! oh, God, how lonely,” she 
wailed; ‘ always, always lonely now.” 

The quaker, moving towards the door, 
paused and felt as though an arrow had 
pierced his soul; but there was no look of 
pain in the eyes he turned towards his 
mother. ‘I am concerned that thou hast 
so little pleasure in living henceforth with 
me,” was all he said, passing out into the 
quiet street. The cold wind sweeping all 
around him calmed, somewhat, his fevered 
brow and soothed the restless throbbings of 
his heart. He wanted to be alone, alone to 
think and ponder over those strange things 
his mother, in her grief and heaviness of 
spirit, had uttered. The bare walls of St. 
Mary’s Cemetery, on the outskirts of the 
town, and facing the short row of cottages, 
reminded him of that day when he likewise 
should be silent and forgotten—yea, for- 
gotten, that was the thorn that hurt the 
quaker’s flesh—the world would go on and 
he would have no voice in its plans, its 
movements, its progress. 

At length the quaker found himself 
pacing the long stretch of heather-clad 
land lying in the breezy, open district of 
Portfield, with its worn green carpet, here 
and there sinking into some boggy surface, 
or rising into some rough ascent of fern or 
golden gorse; beneath his feet he crushed 
the starry camomile into death and fragrance, 
whilst the dark verdure of its moss-like 
tufts crept along the ground forming a 
beautiful contrast to the silver leaves of the 
bright-hued potentilla ; the little trefoil was 
almost hidden by the envious beauty of the 
rest-harrow, whilst the smiling eye-bright 
turned to greet, with glad welcome, the 
solitary traveller. 

Wafted from the briny sea, seven miles 
away, came the breezes blown fresh across 
the Atlantic. How often on some stormy 
day the quaker had wandered here to listen 
to the distant moanings of the restless 
ocean ; to-day his own soul was like that 
sea, tossed and troubled in its ceaseless per- 
plexity. Thirty years— thirty years on 
Sunday next—since he had first opened his 
eyes on a world of sin and trouble. Never 
before had the quaker questioned himself as 
to how he had spent his time; but to-day 
it was different ; to-day he had discovered 
vaguely and sadly that his life had been a 
waste. Searching with his jealous eye as to 
where the fault had been, he could discover 
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no lurking weeds, no destructive roots; but 
out against the cloudless heavens, clear and 
distinct, full and large, was written ‘“‘ No 
Love.” 

Just, upright, honourable, successful, the 
quaker had all those qualities which go so 
far to make a man perfect. During his 
whole life the reverence, the admiration of 
his fellow-men had been given him freely, 
and was not this the prize he had coveted, 
the goal he had so striven to reach ? Mercy 
to the erring his stubborn nature had never 
known; that divine charity which is not the 
outcome of mere duty, but the warm, 
spiritual loveliness of the soul, had ne’er 
been his. On a pedestal which no man 
dare approach from his childhood the 
quaker had placed himself; content to give 
others an illustration of what religion had 
given him, he disdained to stretch forth his 
hand and pull a brother out of the mire of 
despondency and unbelief. His charity had 
been so refined, so narrowed, as to render it 
charity no longer. Now for the first time 
in thirty years he realised what an impass- 
able barrier he had erected between the good 
and the bad. He had shaped and contorted 
virtue so as to make it a prize, not a neces- 
sity. He had clothed its sad, sweet coun- 
tenance with so stern an aspect as to mar 
its pure outline. He had let them see its 
value, but not its worth; its outward con- 
sciousness, but not its inner calm, its 
inner peace. Spiritual content with oneself 
is the best preparation for discontent with 
others, and thus it had proved with the 
quaker. 

Seated on the low hedge that divides one 
half of the old racecourse from the road, the 
quaker pondered over many of these things, 
but not all. A man cannot be awakened all 
at once, the road he has pursued all his life 
cannot be retraced in one moment ; the creed 
he has clung to for so many years cannot be 
instantly abandoned. It was the first time 
he had ever doubted that his way might be 
after all neither the straightest nor the best ; 
it was the first time he had ever feared self- 
examination. 

“It is a pleasant morning, friend.” 

With a rude shock the quaker was brought 
back to reality by the low, fresh tones of a 
young girl who, clad in all the simplicity 
and quaintness of her sect, stood before 
him. 

‘¢Marchell,” he said, rising and taking 
her slim hands into his own firm grasp; “I 
did not think to see thee here.” 

His companion smiled pleasantly, and 





pointed to where a small cottage broke in 
upon the monotony of the green sward. 

‘‘T have been seeing old Martha,” she 
said simply. ‘Oh, friend, how sad it must 
be to grow so old and useless.”’ 

‘She is not useless,” the quaker replied 
sternly; ‘‘and it doth not become thee, 
oo to find fault with the ways of 

od.” 

For some moments the girl made no 
answer, and together they moved over the 
spongy turf. 

‘* 'To-day,”’ her companion said at length, 
breaking the awkward silence which had 
fallen on both, ‘‘I buried Tom.” 

‘Oh, I am so sorry,” she interrupted 
sadly. 

‘‘My mother,” he went on, “ has taken 
this trial hardly. I should take it kindly, 
Marchell, if thou couldst come sometimes to 
cheer and soothe her.” 

‘Of course I will come,” the girl cried 
eagerly. ‘ Poor thing!” 

“Anne is not with thee to-day,” her 
companion said with a quickly drawn breath. 
‘‘Doth she not care to visit the sick and 
needy ?”’ 

To an attentive observer the contracting 
of the eyebrows, the firm closing of the lips 
might have betokened an eager interest, a 
yearning curiosity in the girl whose name he 
uttered in so strange a manner, and 
Marchell read his heart, and knew all that 
his proud soul sought to hide. 

“Anne is young,” she said simply, as 
though to defend her friend’s absence. 

«« And of a pleasure-seeking nature,” the 
quaker added. 

‘“‘ Nay,” his hearer pleaded, ‘* before thou 
dost condemn thou shouldst remember the 
temptation she has been exposed to, the 
freedom she hath ever been allowed.” 

“I do not condemn, Marchell; I only 
think of thee.” 

Over his listener’s fair face crept a blush 
like that which tints the pale rose, called 
forth by the speaker's words. 

“Oh, I am different,” were her hurried 
tones; ‘‘ and 2 

‘‘Hush,” said the quaker, “too much 
humility is pride. Marchell,” he continued 
in a gentler tone, ‘‘dost thou think thou 
couldst persuade thy friend to come to our 
next meeting, and teach her that there is 
something fairer than apparel, something 
more precious than jewels?” 

“I will try,” she faltered; “but, oh, 
William, thou forgettest how much I have 
myself to learn, and Anne ——” 
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“Ts not a Friend, thou wouldst add,” 
finished her hearer. ‘ Marchell, that 
makes no difference ; we welcome all.” 

“Tf thou art going home, William,” 
Marchell cried after a long silence, ‘‘ perhaps 
thou wilt return through Skerryscant 
Lane.” 

“ Certainly,” assented the quaker. ‘‘ Didst 
thou not tell me,” he asked as they 
descended the ‘steep hill only to ascend a 
steeper, “that thou thoughtest of moving 
from Merlin’s bridge, as it was too low for 
thy mother and too great a distance for 
thyself?” 

“Oh, no, no,” she cried warmly; “as for 
me, I enjoy the walk ; but mother " 

‘Thou art always unselfish,’ he said as 
they reached the entrance of the long, 
gloomy, and narrow lane, with its high 
hedge of wild flowers on either side. The 
shades of the afternoon were already 
dimming the short-lived splendour of the 
autumn day and turning its glory into gloom 
and desolation. 

‘‘T’m sorry that thy mother feels Tom’s 
death so keenly,’’ Marchell said softly. 

‘Tt seems to me,” the quaker responded 
bitterly, ‘* that those who cry loudest gain 
the greatest sympathy.” 

His hearer was silent—a faint dawning 
of his meaning came over her; she saw 
that the man she had almost believed to be 
above human sympathy, yet craved for it. 
The thought pleased even while it troubled 
her. 

‘‘The world judges by outward signs and 
actions,” he continued in the same bitter 
strain; ‘“‘ and ——”’ 

‘<I was sorry for thee likewise,” Marchell 
interposed; ‘‘ only, William, I feared to tell 
thee so.” 

‘Always fear,” he responded with a 
passion foreign to his usually calm nature, 
“even from those who know me best; yet,”’ 
he added proudly, ‘I should be content to 
receive respect instead of love.” 

Into the clear eyes of his silent listener 
crept a strange look. ‘ Friend,” she cried, 
“dost thou never think that thou mayst 
have both?” 

They had reached the little homestead 
now, standing on the hillside in its little 
nest of trees; but neither Marchell nor her 
companion spoke save to bid one another a 
simple farewell—a farewell scarce realised 
by the girl, for long after the quaker’s warm 
grasp had pressed her hand she stood 
leaning on the little gate watching his stal- 
wart form ascend the toilsome hill, and 








gradually fade away on the quiet landscape 
over whose features the misty twilight was 
descending. ‘‘ William, William,’’ she said 
passionately, ‘‘ dost thou never think that 
thou mayst have both?” 


CHAPTER IL 
‘The old, old story.” 


Ir was a pretty cottage, covered with the 
creeping leaves of the graceful vine and the 
bronze foliage of the wisteria, whose purple 
clusters showed here and there in drooping 
blossoms amongst the caressing leaves. 
The little curtained windows, shadowed by 
the beauty of their luxuriance, formed a 
picturesque frame for the auburn head of a 
young girl whose eyes looked into a space as 
infinite as her own thoughts. The caressing 
breeze blew at its wanton will the wandering 
locks, and toyed with the delicate lace of 
her pretty robe. Near her, in a busy search 
for dust, stood a woman with a face that 
told its own tale of toil and trouble. With 
sad, sweet eyes she looked ever and anon 
on the dainty form by the open casement. 

‘«« Anne,”’ she said, at length, arousing the 
girl with a start from her dreamy reverie ; 
‘you are but sent into this world to fulfil 
your duty. Oh, sister, are you fulfilling 
yours?’’ With a sudden flood of splendour 
the sun awoke to its bright mission, and 
sent flying all over the great, wide world its 
laughing messengers to proclaim its un- 
sullied radiance. With a long, deep sigh 
the girl looked up and rested her eyes on 
the woman’s face. 

‘*T know what you say is true, Maggie ; 
all the love and pleasure have brought me 
little happiness. Oh, won’t you teach me 
what will?” 

In another moment her listener was 
kneeling by her side, sheltering the flushed, 
fair face on her loving breast. ‘It’s so 
hard, Maggie,” she kept reiterating; ‘oh, 
if I were but like Marchell.”’ 

‘‘Marchell is an angel,’ the woman 
returned warmly ; ‘ they do say that she and 
William Maebe be keeping company. What 
a noble pair they would make.” 

‘¢ Yes,”” Anne assented. 

‘I once fancied, dear,’’ she went on, 
smoothing tenderly the -loose, falling hair, 
‘“‘ that you and he were—” 

‘« Well,” interposed her hearer quickly. 

‘‘Tt’s best it should not be, Anne; it’s 
best it should not be—it is best as it is.”’ 

The girl lifted her head, with its tumbled 
tresses, and fixed her beautiful eyes on her 
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sister’s face. ‘*Maggie,”’ she cried, a 
quiver in her sweet, young voice, ‘‘ why 
is it best as—it—is ?”’ 

** Because,”’ retorted the other, “a girl 
like you, Anne, would break his heart.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps you are right, Maggie,” Anne 
returned in a pained, wearied voice, which 
quickly changed into one of impatience. 
“« Anyhow,” she added, with a proud toss 
of her head, “I will not attempt that 
doubtful task, but wed with one whose 
heart is more blinded to my faults.” 

‘Men in our station need helpmates, 
not burdens,” Maggie continued gently. 

“IT will be no man’s slave,” her young 
sister cried haughtily. 

‘‘There you are wrong, dear ; those who 
are fit to help and comfort can never be 
slaves; and this is the mistake women so 
often make—their slaves are only those 
whom men use as a pastime, and from 
whom they expect nought but frivolity and 
caresses.” 

Her listener was silent ; perhaps she felt 
the force, the truth of the speaker’s words ; 
and Maggie, seeing that the seeds had not 
fallen on barren ground, was silent too. 

“I’m going to see Ernie,” Anne said at 
length. ‘Maggie, cut me a few grapes 
and get me a little jug of cream.” 

“Yes, dear,” Maggie replied cheerfully; 
‘and tell Mrs. Davies I will send her an 
oatmeal cake to-morrow.” 

With a shawl thrown over her head and 
shoulders, Anne was soon crossing the 
road on her pilgrimage of mercy, to the 
open lane that runs at the back of the 
cottages, standing on the marshy land 
that faces the river. On its other side 
stood the ancient priory, where once, in 
byegone hours, the solitary monks dwelt in 
unseen communion with their God; beyond 
it rose the green bank of the ‘“ Parade,” 
sheltering the grim walls of the Union. 
Glancing downwards, one could see the 
bridges that span the Cleddau, and the 
clustered houses of the quay; whilst climb- 
ing steadily upwards stood the tall spires 
and roofs of the hilly, picturesque town, 
from out their depths of green. 

Towards the farthermost cottage, near 
whose door the travelling circuses usually 
pitched their tents, Anne walked, pausing 
on the threshold. The long lines with 
their weight of clammy, white linen, 
stretched down to the edge of the creep- 
ing tide and rustled against each other in 
the rising wind; the flowers in the little 
narrow strips of gardens were yielding up 





their last and sweetest breath in autumn’s 
withering arms; but Anne, as she stood 
irresolute and silent, was neither thinking 
of their approaching death nor of their 
cruel decay; nor was the tear that gathered 
in her eye due to nature’s dying offspring. 

In a high-backed chair near the door a 
fragile child was seated, and two crutches 
leaning against its side told of the disease 
that had crippled his young life, and shut 
him out for ever from the sunny portals of 
youth’s paradise ; with her strong arms cast 
around protectingly, and her bright young 
face pressed close to his pallid one, knelt a 
girl whose voice was music, and whose 
dulcet tones reached Anne as she stood on 
the threshold : 


‘*Tell me the old, old story, 
Of unseen things above, 
Of Jesus and His glory, 
Of Jesus and His love, 
Tell me the story simply, 
As to a little child, 
For I am weak and weary, 
And helpless and defiled, 
Tell me the old, old story, 
Of Jesus and His love. 


‘* Tell me the same old story, 
When you have cause to fear, 
That this world’s empty glory 
Is costing me too dear. 
Yes, and when that world’s glory 
Is dawning on my soul, 
Tell me the old, old story, 
Christ Jesus makes thee whole.” 


The last note had died away, yet Anne 
lingered. Often and often before she had 
listened and joined in those simple words; 
but never, never until now had it so 
touched her soul and stirred her somewhat 
frivolous nature. Now the words seemed to 
have been written for her alone: ‘* When 
you have cause to fear that this world’s 
empty glory is costing me too dear.” Day 
by day, hour by hour, her young footsteps 
were following that great shadow which one 
day must fall and hide her for ever in its 
dark fold; that creeping, unseen shadow, 
which the brightest sunshine cannot drive 
away, which the purest moonlight cannot 
destroy. Moment by moment it had been 
growing larger, darker, all the days of her 
life ; yet only now she realised that it was 
there. In the years to come Anne always 
looked back on that October afternoon, and 
recalled the peaceful, lovely picture her eyes 
had looked upon—the picture of affliction 
and health, of suffering and compassion, of 
trouble and consolation. 

An overpowering sense, a full heavy con- 
sciousness of her own reckless, useless life, 
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stole over her and checked the tears that 
hurried to her relief. A feeling of all life 
meant, its duties, its responsibilities, its 
consequences, awakened her slumbering 
sensibilities, and put to flight the pride and 
happiness she had always felt for her own 
attractions. In her bewilderment of right 
and wrong, she tore off her full, white throat, 
the blue necklace, and flung it passionately 
into the little stream that hurried to meet 
the river. A nature like Anne’s could be 
violent only in its repentance, and now the 
very outburst of her feelings gave her relief. 
It was the first sacrifice to her vanity she 
had ever made; now was it to be the last ? 
After the tumult of her passion had sub- 
sided, the girl’s inherent love of finery 
would return; for the mere loss of her 
beads had cost her but little. Nothing costs 
much that is done in the excitement of a 
moment. What Anne had to do was to 
set herself to perform conscientiously each 
duty of the day, and the rest would follow 
as a matter of course. 

‘* Marchell,”’ she said at length, stepping 
from the sunshine into the quiet shadow of 
the cottage, ‘‘ I want you to come with me.” 
Her beautiful eyes were gazing wildly into 
the calm face of the quakeress ; her bosom, 
beneath the folds of her frock, rose and fell 
in great agitation, whilst her whole features 
were quivering with excitement. 

“Oh, don’t take her away,” pleaded the 
lame child, with a touching pathos; ‘the 
days are so long, and the nights longer.” 
But Anne scarce heeded him; she could 
think of nothing but her own purpose, her 
new hopes. Giving the grapes to the child, 
she hurried Marchell out of the cottage 
towards the Frolic, the narrow, winding 
path that skirts the green bank of the river. 
It was not till they had passed the pretty 
cottage that breaks in upon the solitary 
landscape that Anne gave full vent to the 
wild passions of her soul. ‘‘ Marchell,’’ she 
cried, her face turned to the broadening 
Cleddau, “can you not teach me to be 
like you? ”’ 

Back to her listener’s memory came the 
breezy Portfield and the quaker’s eager 
words. 

“‘ Anne,” she answered, taking into her 
own one of the girl’s small hands, “ try to 
be thy better, nobler self.” 

Sauntering carelessly towards them, 
beating down the furze and gay wild 
flowers, was a young man dressed in all the 
extravagance of fashion and conceit; his 
handsome, reckless face bore the stamp of 





dissipation and discontent alike; indeed, his 
whole person was suggestive of aimless 
pleasures and sullen disappointment. 

Looking into her friend’s face, Marchell 
was surprised and troubled to see a crimson 
flush spread from feature to feature, and a 
strange light come into the azure eyes. 

‘Let us go back,” she cried quickly ; 
‘‘Marchell, come.’’ But her hearer drew 
her forward. ‘‘ Nonsense, dear,” was the 
cheerful response, ‘‘ our walk has but com- 
menced.’’ Even as she spoke the man had 
approached and stood waiting patiently, a 
little from them. With her companion’s 
arm drawn through hers, Marchell would 
have passed him with a slight bow, but he, 
stepping lightly from amid the gorse and 
blackberry bushes, raised his hat, and taking 
Anne’s hand, looked tenderly down on her 
timid face. 

‘«« Anne and I are going on,”’ Marchell said 
with quiet dignity; ‘‘ and thou, friend, art 
returning.” 

With Anne’s hand in her protecting, 
tender grasp, the quakeress with her charge 
moved on. It was a long, long silence that 
fell on both the girls—a silence in which 
both were busy with their thoughts. 
Thoughts that had little but gloom in their 
element, for each young face was grave and 
sad. It was not till they were returning 
homewards that Marchell gave utterance to 
the words she had so longed to speak. 

‘Anne, dear,” she said gently, ‘thou 
wouldst do well to say little to such men as 
Robert Vaughan. Oh, my dear,” the girl 
went on, “do not cast away the true heait 
for the false. Believe me, jewels and 
flattery weigh little in the scales beside 
truth and honour.” 

Over the calm face a light, heavenly in 
its purity, its earnestness, was breaking; 
but her listener, save that she clasped her 
slim hands tightly so as to leave a deep 
crimson on the fair, smooth skin, made no 
sign that she heard. 

“Anne,” the other went on, ‘“ thou 
know’st well of whom I speak ; thou thinkest 
because he regrets thy love of pleasure that 
he cannot love thee. Oh, my dear, it is 
only those we love best that we would have 
perfect.” 

“You are mistaken; yes, mistaken,” 
Anne cried passionately; “and if you 
were not, ‘tis far better that he should 
forget me and marry someone—someone 
like you, Marchell.”’ 

Absorbed in her own feelings, Anne did 
not observe the warm blood that dyed the 
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pale face of her friend, nor hear the sigh 
that escaped her quivering lips. 

The tide was flowing inward, the sandy 
soil that skirted the river’s edge was gradually 
becoming less distinct; heavy clouds hurried 
over the broad space of the heavens and 
cast their shadows on the darkening earth 
beneath ; the girls hurried along, glad to 
make the weather an excuse for their haste ; 
but ere they had reached home the clouds 
had passed, and the sun once more smiled 
on their serious faces. 

At the door, under the pretty, fragrant 
porch, stood the tall, well-made form of the 
quaker, talking earnestly, with his usual 
gravity, to Maggie. A sudden desire to 


appear her gay, light self once more seized 
Anne 


‘‘Good evening, friend,’”’ she murmured 
demurely, dropping a curtesy that showed 
to perfection the rounded outlines of her 
figure; but her pretty playfulness irritated 
and angered the quaker—he saw in it but 
a mocking allusion, a scoffing of the creed 
he held so dear. 

** My mother desires to see thee,” he said, 
turning to Marchell, and making a terrible 
effort to be calm. ‘I’m going to step 
round to friend Stephens in the Narberth 
Road, for he lieth sick unto death.” 

‘“‘T am going as far as the station,” Anne 
putin. ‘Can we not walk together?”’ 

The quaker assented, but in so grave a 
manner that her pride rebelled against it. 
‘‘ Perhaps you would rather go alone,’’ she 
cried proudly. He interrupted her—‘‘ On 
the contrary; I have something to say to 
thee.” But, nevertheless, they had almost 
reached the Narberth Road before the quaker 
spoke. 

“ Anne,” he said quietly, gazing not at 
his companion's face, but at the pretty 
rivulet rushing over its rocky bed at his 
side; ‘‘ despite the efforts I have made to 
overcome my love, it is still the conqueror. 
Anne, wilt thou be my wife? I know,” he 
continued sadly, “ thou carest little for me 

et ied ” 
a William,” she interrupted shyly, «« I— 
I ” 


The sweet red lips said no more, yet they 
said enough. 
CHAPTER III. 
THE QUAKER’S DECISION. 
Unper the drooping foliage, listening as 
he went to the eternal song of the rivulet 


murmuring over its rocky bed, the quaker 
trod, rejoicing in his newly-found content. 





Love had come to him, the love that 
comes but once through the dreary length of 
a lifetime, and the quaker rejoiced. 

Over his head one or two stars were 
shining in a sea of blue, and from out its 
silver surroundings the new born moon was 
creeping, here and there its brightness break- 
ing through the gloom of the trees and falling 
in quivering patches of light on the calm, grey 
surface of the waters. The chaste young 
goddess had risen on the night of his joy, of 
his hopes; and standing beneath its radiance 
he blessed the power that bade it shine. 

He saw himself no longer lonely; his 
hearth no longer desolate, but crowned with 
pure affection and holy bliss. Childish 
prattle, childish lips would, if heaven so 
blessed their union, teach him that charity 
and love which he had never really felt. He 
blamed himself now for all his hard thoughts 
of Anne; his stern resolve to steel himself 
against her wiles, her girlish sweetness. 

What a good angel, a trusty friend Mar- 
chell had been to both; how often had she 
framed excuses for Anne’s levity and pleaded 
for her innocence and goodness of heart, 
excuses which had at the moment produced 
no effect save silence; but which afterwards 
he had pondered over long and earnestly, 
and then led on by something Marchell had 
said to him, he had nerved himself to ask a 
question, the answer to which had been 
—‘* Yes,” 

With thoughts such as these, the quaker 
moved on to where the trees grow higher, 
and the pathway considerably narrower, 
stretching downwards to endless fields over 
whose verdure the heavy dew was now fall- 
ing. Under the grim shadow of a beech 
the slight figure of a woman stood, in deep 
converse with someone whom the heavy 
branches of the trees half hid from sight. 
Something in the slender outline and the 
attitude in which she stood struck the 
quaker with a sense.of familiarity and a 
vague fear. And now the moon, waxing 
stronger, flung its full glory on the girl’s 
upturned face. A heavy groan fell on the 
silent air; a groan which one of the figures 
under the tree might have heard, for she 
turned her head uneasily, and gazed where 
the quaker a moment before had stood. 
Out of the gateway, by the gloomy and now 
deserted mill, into the town, but not home, 
the quaker went. The lamps were lighted, 
and the bright glow of many a fire shone 
cheerfully through the window panes; the 
old castle, with its attendant prison high 
above the flowing river, was bathed in the 
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cold mystical splendour of the moon. The 
day was over, the evening had come when 
no man worketh. Engrossed lovers, tired 
labourers, and over-worked wives passed and 
repassed the quaker, all seeking the peace of 
Nature, all longing to get a glimpse of the 
glimmering heaven and behold the pale 
queen of the night dispense her proud and 
splendid smile. 

Dead to all its loveliness, deaf to all its 
eloquence, blind to all its glory, the quaker 
wandered aimlessly to and fro. In all his 
life he had never known what it was to 
hesitate, to waver from the decision of his 
mind; and on this stern determination, this 
blind belief in his own judgment, he prided 
himself. Had you asked him had not this 
belief in his own strength ever led him 
into error, he would probably have replied 
‘‘No” ; yet had you asked him if he thought 
himself perfect, the answer would have been 
in the negative. But what he unconsciously 
felt, other men as unconsciously saw; 
because he had never failed in the greater 
virtue he held himself incapable of failing in 
the lesser. Seen through the glasses of his 
wisdom, severity never appeared unmerciful ; 
for proud of his own equity, the quaker was 
too often apt to be severe. It does not do 
for man to be too just. The compassionate 
touch of the hand, the tender glance of the 
eye, the kindly word, were all outside his 
charity: his charity, which was never deaf 
to the cries of the suffering, never triumphed 
over his neighbour’s well doing; the only 
mistake was, that in avoiding the thorns 
and brambles, he had missed the flowers. 

Moment after moment went by on the 
unseen wings of time, but the quaker had 
no thought of going home ; the strange look 
in his eyes, the firm clenching of his hand 
never for one instant relaxed. Men and 
women passed and re-passed him in rapid 
succession ; it was only when a young girl 
and man parted under the trees that the 
quaker started; then, with the strange look 
in his eyes, he turned, and faced the one 
woman he held so dear. 

«* Anne.” 

“William.” Her clear, young voice 
betrayed surprise ; but there was no guilt in 
the sweet, trusting face held up to his own. 

‘‘Anne,” repeated the quaker, with a 
terrible effort to be calm, ‘it is not to 
reproach thee that I have waited so long for 
thee to-night, it is only to tell thee that I 
give back the heart which was never mine.” 

He waited as though for her to speak, but 
she did not, only one white hand was thrust 





mutely forward, as though to stop his cruel 
words. But none came, the quaker seldom 
betrayed his inmost thoughts; even in the 
hour of anguish he seldom forgot what was 
due to his pride. 

‘*« And now, Anne,”’ were his next words, 
spoken calmly, “it were time thou wert 
home.” 

He turned as though to go, but her ery of 
** William, William,’’ made him pause right 
in the middle of the road. 

“IT do not blame you for your doubts, 
only listen, listen to what I have to tell.” 

He shook his head sadly. ‘No, Anne,” 
he answered, “nothing thou couldst say, 
no excuse thou couldst make would give me 
back my trust.”’ 

“William,” Anne moaned; ‘oh, do not 
be so hard.” 

‘‘Thou art mistaken, Anne; to-morrow 
thou wilt see my decision was just and best 
for thee.” 

‘*« Just and best for thee,” the girl reiter- 
ated mechanically, ‘‘ just and best for thee” ; 
then holding out her hand to the man she 
loved, turned wearily away. 

“Since you will not listen,” she said 
hopelessly, ‘‘ William, good-bye.” 

Almost before he had realised it the 
quaker stood alone. Alone, but for the first 
time in his life he felt a vague distrust in 
his own determination—his own judgment ; 
yet, after all, had he not done the best ? 
Could a girl like Anne ever be happy, nay 
contented, with a man like himself? Yet a 
longing, a yearning to hear her speak and 
tell him all he had prevented her saying, 
overcame him, soon to be followed by the 
old pride—the old belief in his strength that 
had guided his actions for years. 


Up in her little room, in all the intense 
loneliness of grief, Anne sat with a dull 
pain tugging at her heart and a heavy 
load of despair pressing on her young 


bosom. It was all over. Over for ever ; 
and with it the longing to be nobler, the 
striving to do right. With the tears yet on 
her long eye-lashes, and their wet stain 
marring the purity of her cheek, wearied in 
spirit and body, Anne fell into a dreamless 
slumber—a slumber which only ended as the 
waning dawn crept into the fresh arms of 
returning day, its advent bringing back the 
consciousness of yesterday’s short-lived joy 
and all its sorrow. 

‘Tt seems to me,” Anne kept saying to 
herself all through the dreary day, yea, and 
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for many days to come, “that we cannot 
commit even a folly without suffering for 
it; and the outset of repentance is the 
beginning of suffering. Oh, it is hard, 
very hard,” sobbed the girl. ‘‘ Yet in time 
the wound will heal, and all the pain be 
ended.” 

Always looking for joy in the unknown 
future, or seeking consolation amid the 
ruins of the past, we hope, and live, and 
then die. 


CHAPTER IV. 
STRONG YET WEAK. 


By the flickering glow of a lamp, in the 
fly-leaf of an old, dusty Bible, whose pages 
were yellow with age, the quaker sat reading 
over and over again, as though to commit 
them to memory, the following sentences, 
written in rather an illegible hand :— 

‘* Be strong in the word of the Lord and weak in thine 
own counsel.” 

‘*Be not proud of thine own sight, for the eye of 
prs ang not beyond the boundary of his under- 
a is the duty of the man, the pleasure of 
the Christian.” 

‘* Be merciful and thou shalt be just.” 

Maebe. 

The quaker was changed—changed ever 
since that memorable evening when Anne 
had left him standing alone in the deepening 
gloom of coming night; but no one save 
himself and Marchell saw the change; no 
one else read the restless, yearning look in 
his serious, grey eyes; no one else perceived 
the lines that furrowed his once smooth 
brow, and lent an additional gravity to his 
stern, cold features. With love’s tender 
and quick perceptions, Marchell had seen 
all that the quaker’s proud soul had sought 
to hide, but never by word or deed had she 
told him so. As he sits thus, with the dim 
glory of the lamp falling full upon his face, 
showing up its pallor and its earnestness, 
one can see that the quaker was strangely 
moved. The words in the half-torn page 
burnt into his very soul. Tom was teaching 
him now —teaching him now the great 
lesson of humility andlove. Poor, forgotten 
Tom, whom in life he had pitied and secretly 
despised ; Tom, who had never done one 
great deed, but to whose memory his poor 
old mother clung with all the faithfulness 
of one who has outlived this world. 

Even whilst the quaker read, the pale, 
sad face of Anne, as he had last seen it, 
crept over the pages and blotted out the 
sentences Tom’s hand had traced; whilst 
far above the beating of his heart Anne’s 
hopeless voice, as he had last heard it, 





arose; nearer and nearer to his own the 
beautiful visage seemed to come, with all its 
weight of golden hair and full, blue eyes; 
fuller and louder sounded the sweet music 
of her voice. ‘‘Anne, Anne,” he cried, 
rising and stretching forth his arms to clasp 
the shadowy form, ‘‘ what is it thou wouldst 
say?” 

‘‘ Friend, what ails thee?” Before him, 
pale and frightened, stood, not Anne but 
Marchell. With one great bound the 
quaker came back to reality and all it 
meant. 

‘* [have come,”’ Marchell went on quickly, 
‘¢to bid thee come to Anne, who lieth sick 
unto death.” 

The heavy snow which was falling outside 
had clung to her dark robe; one or two 
snowflakes still lay among her tresses ; 
her hands were cold and her boots wet; but 
Marchell bent only on the one thought, the 
one idea, to reconcile the two she loved so 
dearly, heeded neither the one nor the other. 
Anne’s words: ‘‘ Ask him to come,” were 
still ringing in her ears. 

‘‘ William,” she cried sternly, for the 
quaker, in moody silence, had rested one 
elbow on the chimney, and stood looking 
irresolutely down on the vivid gleams of the 
firelight; ‘‘surely thou wilt come? Oh, 
what a mistake it has all been,” the girl 
went on in a gentler tone. ‘If only thou 
or Anne had told me all.” 

Still with eyes searching the coals her 
companion spoke never a word. 

“Oh, friend,’’ Marchell cried; ‘it was 
but to tell Robert Vaughan that she could 
never have aught to say to him again that 
Anne consented to meet him that night, 
and——”’ 

“Stop,” interrupted the quaker. ‘‘Marchell, 
if thou hadst not told me this, I would still 
have gone to her; but now—come.” 


On the dewy grass, in the creeping twilight 
of an April evening, by a lowly grave, the 
quaker and his fair, young wife, stood in 
loving, tender silence. 

‘** Anne,” he said at last, ‘‘in his simple, 
humble life, Tom learnt more than I shall 
ever know.” 

And bending down he kissed reverently 
the cold stone on which was written : 

THOMAS MAEBE, 
Who fell asleep, October 11th, 187—. 
Aged 42. 
‘* Blessed are the meek ; for they shall 
inherit the earth.” 
St. Matthew, chap. v., verse 5. 
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A. Helix Lapicida. 
B. Helix Aspersa, or Garden Snail. 











c. Agate Snail, Achatina Zebra. 
D. Helix Cincinniformis. 


THE SNAIL’S STORY. 


By DARLEY DALE. 


‘*T own my humble life, good friend, 
Snail was I born and snail shall end ; 
And what’s a butterfly? as best 
He’s but a caterpillar dresst.” 

Gay. 


NLY a snail! 

And yet if the snail could speak and 
tell us all about itself and its shell, and its 
habits and its English relations, not to 
mention its foreign kinsmen, what an 
interesting companion it would be. For 
how few of those who kick it aside as only a 
snail know anything about it. 

Has it eyes? Has it ears? How does it 








breathe? How is its shell formed? How 
does it produce its young? Can it taste? 
Canit smell? If, like Balaam’s ass, the snail 
were suddenly gifted with speech, and pro- 
posed these questions to the passers-by, 
nine out of ten would probably be unable to 
answer correctly. 

Nevertheless the story of the snail’s life, 
like that of every living creature, is far 
more interesting than many of the novels 
our prolific age produces. The pity is, it 
cannot tell its own story, so of its inner life 
we know nothing, and of much of its 
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physical life we can only speak cautiously : 
every blade of grass has its secret which the 
most learned man cannot discover, and the 
snail’s secrets are still more impenetrable, 
for it is a living creature. 

It belongs to the sub-kingdom called 
Mollusca, the peculiarity of which is, its 
animals, with one exception, the cuttle-fish, 
have no backbone, no bones nor joints of 
any kind, but they are soft-bodied and are 
generally protected by a shell; they have no 
nervous system properly so called, but their 
nerves are distributed in groups about their 
bodies. 

Molluscs are divided into two classes, 
bivalves and univalves; bivalves have no 
head and are called Acephalic Molluscs; 
univalves, to which the snail belongs, have 
a head, and are called Cephalic Molluscs. 

The head of the snail (Plate 2, fig. 7) is 
furnished with four tentacles, two large and 
two small; the large tentacles are the upper- 
most, and on the top of these are seated the 
eyes, which by a beautiful provision of 
nature can be drawn within the tentacles 
for protection when necessary. The smaller 
tentacles, in which the sense of touch is 
most acute, are used chiefly as feelers; 
these four tentacles or horns, as they are 
commonly called, are hollow cylinders, very 
flexible and sensitive; they can be drawn 
entirely within the body of the snail at its 
pleasure. : 

Besides eyes and tentacles the snail has a 
mouth, and although it cannot speak it has 
a very long tongue, called the lingual 
ribbon (Plate 2, fig. 6); this tongue is 
armed with teeth and is very muscular; 
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the jaw (Plate 2, fig. 5) is horny and varies 
in form in the different species. 

This long tongue is a formidable weapon, 
like some other tongues, and can bite and 
devour literally if, happily, not metaphori- 
cally, for it is covered with rows of tiny 
teeth, which, if examined under a micro- 
scope, will be seen to be of the shape figured 
in the cut (Plate 2, figs. 2, 8, 4). These 
teeth are very numerous; our common gar- 
den snail has 185 rows of teeth, each row 
containing one central tooth, and ‘fifty-two 
lateral teeth on each side of it. 

In olden times naturalists could discover 
no ears in snails, but now we know that the 
organs of hearing are stonelike bodies 
enclosed in a sac; these stones are called 
otolites, and as many as 200 have been 
found in one snail. 

The sense of touch, which is very acute in 
the snail, is situated chiefly in the foot and 
the lower tentacles; no organs of smelling 
have yet been discovered, but that snails 
possess this sense may be inferred from the 
fact that their favourite food always attracts 
them to it, whence we also gather that 
they also possess the sense of taste. 

After the head, the most important part 
of the snail’s body is the foot, by which is 
meant the under surface of the long slug- 
like body, on which it crawls from place to 
place; this foot has some very strong 
muscles, by which it can fasten itself so 
firmly to any surface that it requires a cer- 
tain amount of force to remove it, when the 
snail does not wish to be removed. 

The mantle is another important part of 
the snail’s economy; this mantle is a lobe 
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or membrane of soft flexible matter which 
makes a sort of ruff or collar round the head 
and covers the front part of the body. SOG rat 

To deprive the snail of its mantle would pe ‘ ie a Lunes eh 
be to deprive it of its house, as well as of its ye ; ~ Sa Athi 
clothing, for from the mantle the shell is i tee HY 
formed, as we shall presently see. 

Although the snail breathes air it has no 
lungs properly  so- 
called; its breathing 
apparatus consists of 
a net-work of vessels 
contained within a fold 
of the mantle, which 
spreads itself upon the 
walls of the shell and 
on the ceiling of the 
breathing cavity. The 
air enters by an orifice [4 
on the right side of the | 
neck, and the net-work 
of the breathing artery P= 
divides into branches 
at the roof of the shell, 
as may be seen in the 
cut (Plate 2, fig. 1). 

So much for the } 
animal. Now for the F 
house it lives in, that 
wonderful shell which 
it makes for itself, be- 
ginning the work at its 
birth. The substance |, 
of the shell consists of B 
carbonate of lime and — 
animal matter which is | 
secreted bythe mantle; [3 
this hardens into a cal- 
careous substance and 
isrenewedandenlarged FB 
from time to time as only one whorl, but as 
the animal grows big- the animal increases 
ger, and, consequently, requires a larger | in size the shell increases its spiral turns, 
home. /each whorl being larger than the last, till 

The piece of the shell which is first | the final whorl, the largest of all, called the 
formed is called the nucleus; it is that part | body-whorl, is made. a bai 
which in univalves forms the apex of the| All univalve shells, the snail’s included, 
spire ; the shell does not grow gradually as | consist of the following parts (Plate 2, fig. 
bodies do, but it is enlarged from time to | 1) (a) the apex or point; (b) the spire ; (c) 
time, and when it does grow, it grows very | the body-whorl; (d) the inner lip; (¢) the 
quickly. The line of growth, as it is called, | outer lip; and the columella or column on 
marks the spot where each fresh growth has | which the whorls turn. 
been made. What a poor description after all can 

The shell consists usually of two coats, | science give us of the wonderful home of the 
the inner one is calcareous; the outer, | snail, at once so beautiful in form and so 
which is called the epidermis, is horny, or, | easily adapted to the needs of the creature 
in some cases, membranaceous. ‘The snail| which inhabits it! What a triumph of 
always increases its shell from the mouth ; | architecture it is, to be at once beautiful and 
when the animal is first born the shell, | suitable to its purpose! We would fain 












PLATE 3. 
Home of the Pond Snail : 
Eggs of the Apple Snail. 


which is very tiny, has 
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think that some fairy architect had designed 
and built the snail’s palace, and that fairy 
artists had decorated it with its beautiful 
colours; but stern science tells us the palette 
which supplied the colours was the glands 
of the mantle, which contain the colouring 
matter. So far science can go, but it cannot 
tell us how the colours come to be arranged 
in such lovely patterns, so if we will we may 
fancy that fairy brushes painted in the tints 
—fairy minds designed the pattern. 

Leave us some poetry in these prosaic 
days ; the world is so grown up, there are 
no children now, and no fairies, and we 
are the sadder, if, also, the wiser for the 
change. 

Not only can the snail make its shell, but 
it can also repair it if broken, and what is 
still more remarkable, it can reproduce 
parts of its own body if deprived of them, as, 
for instance, a tentacle, or even part of its 
head. Most snails bury themselves in the 
ground when about to increase their shells, 
a process which takes place in the summer, 
and never during hibernation. Before the 
snail retires for the winter it closes the 
mouth of its shell with a white substance 
like plaster, this is not attached to the 
animal in any way, but makes a firm, close 
door to the house, which protects the inmate 
from danger during its long winter sleep of 
six or seven months. 

In the centre of this door the snail leaves 
a tiny hole to admit the air; it passes the 
winter buried in the earth, or hidden in 
some hole or shed, to wake in spring to feast 
on all the new, fresh green leaves which 
form its favourite food; then it makes up 
for its long fast, and, during the rest of the 
year, though dainty in its choice of food, it 
is a very large eater, as gardeners know to 
their cost. 

Tt has no difficulty in reaching its food 
unless water separates it from it, for it can 
crawl in a perpendicular as well as in a 
horizontal direction, and moves along on its 
broad foot with an undulating movement 
“at a snail’s pace,” which, by the way, is 
quite fast enough for the snail’s purpose, 
and too fast for the gardener’s liking. As 
it moves it emits a viscid matter on which 
it travels safely over rough roads, and 
returns from trees and walls and other 
heights without danger of falling and in- 
juring its shell. 

Greediness is one of the snail’s vices; 
some species are not content with vegetable 
diet, but are carnivorous as well as herbivo- 
rous. Snails are hermaphrodite, and 








produce their young by eggs, which they 
bury in the ground, excavating the earth 
with their foot ; the eggs are about the size 
of a pea, round, and covered with soft shells, 
and joined together with an invisible, im- 
palpable slime. They are very numerous, 
and in rainy seasons the multiplication of 
snails is tremendous. 

In fine weather most snails lie hidden 
under leaves and moss during the day, and 
come out in the evening to feed. Some 
species close their shells with a thin epi- 
phragm, and suspend themselves to a tree or 
bush by the viscid matter they secrete 
during the heat of the day; but different 
species have different habits. 

Some carry their shells in a slanting 
position when they crawl ; some carry them 
erect ; some are shy and timid; some are 
irritable; some pour forth a thick slime 
when provoked; some are impatient of 
light; some delight in a scorching sun; 
some seek shade; some are gregarious ; 
others solitary ; some are lazy and sluggish ; 
others more active. 

The commonest British species is the 
garden snail (Plate 1, Fig. 3.), whose 
globular shell of dull yellow, with brown 
markings, every one knows; it is rather 
thick and solid, and covered with a thick 
epidermis. It is one of the lazy and irritable 
species, and when provoked pours forth its 
slimy secretion profusely. In the autumn 
it may be found under stones, or in sheds, 
in company with others of its kind, very 
often all cemented together to keep each 
other warm during the coming winter. In 
some country places these snails are con- 
sidered good for consumptive patients, and 
are largely eaten by them. They are first 
boiled in milk; but this remedy is not so 
popular as it was in years gone by. 

The true Edible Snail (Plate 4) is 
probably not a native of England, but was 
most likely introduced into this country by 
the Romans, as it is found in chalky districts 
wherever Roman remains are left. It is 
sometimes on this account called the 
Roman snail, its scientific name is Helix 
Pomatia; but the Edible Snail is its 
common name. It is very common in 
France and Italy, where it is largely used 
for food, and is sold in the markets and 
exported to America, where it is considered 
a delicacy. 

The ancient Romans were so fond of these 
snails, that they fed them carefully on 
particular kinds of food, and so fattened 
them up before they were cooked that they 
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attained an enormous size. The French 


still retain this custom, and have special 
places called ‘‘ escargatoires,”” where these 
snails are kept by thousands and fed; when 


PuatE 4, The Edible Snail. 


they are considered sufficiently plump they 
are boiled in the shell and eaten with rice. 

This is the largest land snail ; the shell is 
globular, with a short spire, and a very 
large body-whorl; its colour is cream, 
tinged with brown. It makes somewhat 
elaborate preparations for its winter retreat, 
being apparently determined to do the thing 
comfortably. It first excavates a holein the 
ground with its foot, just large enough to 
hold the shell; then it makes a roof of 
leaves and mould, which it cements with its 
slimy secretion. Its wintering place being 
thus prepared, it next proceeds to close its 
shell from all intrusion, making a thick lid 
‘with slime from its mantle; then it creeps 
as far back as it can get in its shell, and 
heaps fairy-like blankets of a thin film on 
its body to exclude the cold air, and then it 
goes to sleep for six or seven months. 

Its name, Pomatia, is derived from a 
Greek word, meaning ‘ operculum,” given 
to it on account of this lid, which it casts off 
in the spring; it is never attached to its 
body. Helia Lapicida (Plate 1, Fig. a.), or 
the Stone-cutter, got its name from a 
Swedish naturalist, who thought this snail 
had the power of boring into stone, as some 
beetles and grubs bore into wood. This is 
a mistake, for although it is found on chalky 
rocks and stone walls, it cannot bore into 
either rock or stone. This shell is flattened, 
so that the spire is scarcely raised above the 
surface; it has five whorls, and is of a dull 
yellowish-grey colour, marked with reddish- 
brown ; the tentacles are very long. 





The striped snail, Helix Virgata, is found 
in large quantities on the South Downs and 
on Dartmoor, where it said to give an ex- 
cellent flavour to the mutton, for which 
those localities are so famous, for the sheep 
eat it, nolens volens, as they graze. It is 
so abundant, especially after rain, that the 
shepherds firmly believe that it rains snails, 
and that the snails come from the clouds in 
showers. It is found in most parts of 
England and Wales on downs and heaths. 

Some of the largest land-shells are the 
Agate snails, of which Achatina Zebra 
(Piate 1, Fig. o.) is a handsome tropical 
species. We have only one small species in 
England. These snails are found under 
trees near water, and the African and West 
Indian species are very handsome. The 
British Agate snail is small and insignificant ; 
it is oval and pointed, whence its specific 
name of “ the little needle.”’ 

Another beautiful foreign snail found in 
the Philippines is Helix Cincinniformis (Plate 
1, Fig. pb.); this shell is a transparent 
white, and consists of five beautifully sym- 
metrical whorls, each larger than its pre- 
decessor. 

The smallest British snail, named 
‘‘Pygmea,” or pigmy, is scarcely bigger 
than the head of a common pin ; it is a shy 
little creature, and seldom appears until the 
evening. The most beautiful British snail 
is larger than ‘‘ Pygmea,’’ but it is very 
small; it is milk white and glossy, and 
consists of three whorls. The spire is 
scarcely perceptible, and the body whorl is 
larger than the rest of the shell. 

Snails vary in the time they take to hatch 
their young, some species require only 
fifteen days, others take twenty-five. The 
number of eggs they lay also varies exceed- 
ingly from twelve to sixty, or more. 

In the pairing season many snails develop 
little spear-shaped weapons, not unlike the 
barbed point of an arrow, but they vary in 
shape and number. These are Cupid’s 
arrows, with which they stab each other to 
arouse their sluggish natures to love; for 
though hermaphrodite, they pair when they 
awake from their long winter sleep, to enjoy 
the sweet spring with the birds, and all 
God’s other happy creatures. 


‘* For they are all, the meanest things that are, 
As free to live and to enjoy that life, 

As God was free to form them at the first, 
Who in His sovereign wisdom made them all.” 
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STEPPING-STONES. 


E OW do we climb the golden stair, 
And reach the heights where angels are, 


Where love is law, and law is love, 
And lives in sweet obedience move? 


How do we learn the love of One 
Who yielded His beloved Son 


For paths of woe and deepening gloom, 
For sorrow, anguish, and the tomb ? 


How do we learn to heed the sighs 
Of burdened ones and sympathise 


With sorrow of the heart and mind, 
And daily cares of human kind ? 


No chosen cell of cloistered calm 
Will teach my soul life’s wondrous Psalm. 





In penance sore and vigil drear 
The voice of God I shall not hear. 


He meets me in life’s common ways, 
The toil and tumult of my days. 


And if I sigh for faith’s strong wings, 
Gives stepping-stones of earthly things. 


’Mid bridal bells we hear His voice, 
He gives His wine while we rejoice. 


He teaches us to pray and praise 
By childhood’s winsome wiles and ways. 


And by the clasp of childhood’s hand 
Our Father’s love we understand. 


He hath His own consuming fires 
To burn away our proud desires, 


And make us as the children are, 
And thus we climb the golden stair. 


CLARA THWAITES. 





DR. BARNARDO. 
By Proressor W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


R. BARNARDO’S first subject was a 
boy who lived “nowhere.” ‘ No- 
where” (in London) is a very big place. 
It gives the police a world of trouble. 
Thieves, prostitutes, beggars, ne’er-do-wells 
of every type and colour, have freeholds in 
it; but chiefly little boys and girls reared 
under starvation and misery, instead of the 
sunshine of a loving home. And every big 
town has its ‘‘ Nowhere,” or is in the course 
of getting it. Think of this, when you 
read complacently how our cities are 
growing—growing to hundreds of thousands, 
and half millions, and millions of popula- 
tion. In every such case you may read 
between the lines of the rise and progress 
of a ‘* Nowhere.” What heart does not 
shiver to think of it? To think of decent 
families from the country driven to the big 
town in search of employment and finding 
it not; then gradually falling lower and 
lower; driven for a living to shifts that 
appal themselves; glad of the miserable 
shelter of the common lodging-house, but 
often unable to get even that, and forced to 





crouch in the shed or under the railway 
arch; unable to save their children from 
the profligacy that for ever tempts them ; 
at last losing all heart and hope, and letting 
the devil have his way. And then to think 
that what begins in this way grows and 
multiplies, as the generations pass on, into 
@ great mass of diseased humanity, in 
which every feature of God’s image seems 
lost, and every feature of the devil’s comes 
in its place, till that last virtue, a 
mother’s love, goes with the rest, and the 
children come to be reared by demons in a 
very hell ! 

Many is the priest and Levite that passes 
by on the other side—the more shame to 
them; many is the home of wealth and 
luxury, where amid its fulness of bread and 
abundance of idleness, not so much as one 
passing thought ever travels to these terrible 
scenes ; but, thank God, there is also an 
election of grace; there is a growing com- 
pany of men and women whom Cain’s 
question, ‘‘ Am I my brother’s keeper,” has 
startled into concern and beautiful activity 
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on behalf of this mass of sunken humanity. 
We delight, in this connection, to recall 
the name of the first Editor of Taz Sunpay 
Macazing. We delight to recall that genial 
face and cheery voice that never showed to 
such advantage as when pleading for 
‘“‘ Ragged Schools.” And what a brother- 
hood, and sisterhood too, have gathered 
round the banner which Dr. Guthrie unfurled, 
and, like him, have sent sunbeams of love 
into chambers of hell! Gather together the 
thousands of poor waifs that loving hearts 
have rescued during the last five-and-twenty 
or thirty years, and that have given evidence 
of responding to the love of Christ, and 
what more wonderful transformation can 
you conceive ? What are your great Exhi- 
bitions, your Forth bridges, your telephones 
and phonographs, compared to the trans- 
formation of such a multitude of human 
souls, from the pests and torments of society 
into useful citizens and exemplary 
Christians? How would it have cheered 
dear old Guthrie to witness all that has 
been done since his death! What a grip 
of his big hand, what a grasp of his great 
heart would have been given to the 
Quarriers, and the Macphersons, and the 
Stephensons, and the Barnardos of to-day, 
and all others who are trying to lessen the 
woes of children and brighten and beautify 
their lives! 

In view, too, of the grand results of their 
work, how little would he have made of the 
mistakes or the failings, or even the more 
serious faults that may here and there have 
spotted their enterprise! ‘‘The greatest 
general,’’ he would have said, as he often 
said, ‘‘ according to Napoleon, is the one 
who makes fewest blunders.” To have 
done what these have done is enough to 
earn the enduring gratitude of their country 
and their race; in the view of service so 
magnificent, it is not a worthy course, it is 
the sign of a paltry mind to carp at their 
mistakes and lessen the estimate of their 
labours, just because they have shown 
themselves to be men of like passions with 
ourselves. 

«‘ The Queen versus Barnardo.”” This, so 
far as we have observed, is the only con- 
junction of the two names that has ever 
taken place. Considering Her Majesty’s 
kind-heartedness, and her great interest in 
hospitals for the sick, it seems surprising 
that she has never shown any special 
interest in the grand rescue institutions 
which are now such conspicuous features of 
her reign. Possibly the fact that most of 





them carry her subjects beyond the limits 
of the United Kingdom may account for 
this. But they do not carry them beyond 
the limits of her Empire. Of course we 
should never dream of interpreting a 
technical legal term as an indication of 
feeling, but it did grate on us, we confess, 
as an unpleasant combination of names 
when first the phrase at the beginning of 
this paragraph caught our eye. 

The origin of Dr. Barnardo’s work, about 
twenty-four years ago, is well known to the 
public, as is also, in a general way, the 
nature of his operations, and the vastness 
and variety which they have now attained. 
St. James’s wondering observation has never 
hada more remarkable fulfilment—* Behold 
how great a matter a little fire kindleth! ” 
A student of medicine comes in contact, as 
we have said, with a boy that lives “ no- 
where.” Finding this hard to believe, he 
follows the boy to his ‘‘ nowhere,’”’ and sure 
enough, after threading obscure alleys and 
climbing a wall without help of a ladder, 
because Nowhere must be out of the 
view of the police, he comes on the roof of 
a shed, where, on a cold autumn night, 
he sees ever so many poor boys asleep, 
without any covering but their rags ; some 
gathered up like dogs, some lying close to 
one another for heat, others with their 
faces, pale with cold and hunger, turned up 
to the open sky. The medical student has 
no resources to fall back on, but the love of 
Christ in his heart is stirred for these 
wretched waifs; he hears a call from his 
Master to care for them, and care for them 
he must. The incident of that ‘night 
changes the current of his life. An unseen 
hand slowly but surely draws him to a new 
vocation. The first idea is that a single 
house, devoted to the work of rescue, will 
accomplish what is needed. But ere long 
it is found that a single house is but a sorry 
provision for the business to which our 
friend has devoted himself. He finds that 
there are girls as well as boys who live 
‘‘nowhere.” And some are sick and some 
are cripples, some are children and some 
are lads and lasses, and some need the 
school, and some are fit for the workshop, 
and epidemics are liable to break out among 
them, and so the necessity of more buildings 
is forced upon him. Moreover, he has been 
led into this work in a purely missionary 
spirit. He believes that men have souls as 
well as bodies, and it is but a poor business 
to mind the outer case and neglect the 
treasure within; to burnish the candlestick, 
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as it were, and give no heed to the “ vital 
spark of heavenly flame,” the value of 
which is beyond the value of worlds. The 
work of rescue must be carried on as a 
Christian mission, and to make the mission 
thoroughly effective it must have its own 
buildings and appliances. There must be a 
public hall where the Gospel of our Lord 
and Saviour may be proclaimed in all its 
freeness and glory. There must be a coffee 
palace for refreshments and social gatherings 
without the dangers of drink. Then if any 
of the children are to be emigrated to 
Canada, there must be Homes _ to 
receive them there. To show how Dr. 
Barnardo’s ideas of the requisite plant for a 
rescue mission have expanded is one of our 
objects in this paper. Suffice it to say 
here, that in place of the one boy with 
whom he began, he has now a family of 
about three thousand five hundred upon his 
hands, male and female, and that the funds 
which are supplied to him by Christian 
friends for his work amount to over £100,000 
a year. 

What we purpose to do in this paper is to 
glance first at the raw material for the 
work; then at the varied machinery 
for reducing it to order; and finally 
at the destination of one considerable 
part of it, the part which is transferred to 
Canada. On the last of these points, the 
readers of Tue Sunpay Macazine may be 
disposed to listen with some interest to the 
present writer: first, because he knows 
something of Canada, having been several 
times there in the course of the last twenty 
years, ‘and having traversed its whole length, 
or rather breadth, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific ; and second, because on one occasion, 
at least, he visited Canada with a special 
view to the interests of this work; not indeed 
in connection with Dr. Barnardo’s scheme, 
but a similar though much smaller enterprise 
with which the name of his wife is especially 
connected. 

I. We would gladly pass over the raw 
material, because it has been so often 
described by abler and much more graphic 
pens. Yet we cannot quite omit it, for we 
are very desirous to fix attention on the two 
very different conditions of life out of which 
the subjects for rescue come. Our readers 
may judge for themselves which is the more 
necessitous. First, there are the children 
of vice, but not so utterly vicious in them- 
selves as in their surroundings. Take, 
almost at random, a few of Dr. Barnardo’s 
specimens :— 





‘* R, E. (13 years). Rescued, with his sister, aged nine, 
from a terrible home of sin and misery, Father an 
abandoned character, of no occupation, has been 
convicted twenty-one times for drunkenness and assaults. 
Mother convicted six times for drunkenness and theft. 
A sister of fifteen, already a prostitute, convicted five 
times for stealing. The eldest brother, aged fourteen, 
convicted of a like offence. Both sister and mother, at 
the er, of the children’s admission, were in jail.” 


C. N., a little girl of four. A bright engaging 
little creature who comes from sad surroundings. 
Mother a prostitute, living in a low public house, in the 
taproom of which this little one has been made to stand 
upon the table and recite low pieces or sing songs.” 

““M. T. K. (11). An orphan, neglected, ill-treated, 
utterly uncared for, has been beaten, cursed, and even 
held down by a brother while his wife whipped her 
with nettles, A poor, timid, affectionate girl.” 


The very case, that of the boy Gossage, 
which has recently created so much public 
attention from its being the occasion of Dr. 
Barnardo’s prosecution, was that of a 
child sold by his own mother to a pair of 
organ-grinders, who, having quarrelled and 
fought with one another, abandoned the boy 
and left him to shift for himself as best he 
might. If anyone should be doubtful as to 
the possibility of such a traffic being carried 
on in this free country, let him recall the 
touching story of his youth in Thomas 
Cooper’s autobiography, where he tells that 
when his mother was selling baskets with 
him over the country, she was accosted by a 
chimney-sweep, who took out and offered 
her three glittering guineas for her boy, an 
offer which she rejected with loathing ; or 
an incident in the early part of Miss Leigh’s 
career in connection with her English 
Home at Paris, two of the first inmates of 
which were young English girls that had 
been sold to an Italian, who was letting 
them out in Paris as artists’ models—an 
occupation, the final issue of which could 
scarcely have been doubtful. 

But perhaps even more touching than the 
case of children rescued from vicious sur- 
roundings is that of those found in the grip 
of the direst poverty. Usually these are the 
children of widows, or of women worse off 
than widows, the victims of heartless 
husbands, who have treated them with in- 
conceivable cruelty, and then abandoned 
them. Most pathetic are often the tales of 
struggle, and of honest but impossible effort 
by these poor creatures to keep the wolf from 
the door. 

““W. J. E. (13). One of four fatherless children. The 
mother a respectable and industrious woman, struggling 
by charing to obtain a bare subsistence for her family. 
All living and sleeping in one poor room, on a bed in the 
corner of which lay the eldest daughter, a girl of seven- 
teen, slowly dying of consumption.” 

‘*™W, J. (10). In a wretchedly furnished room, depen- 


dent for bread partly on the parish and partly on charity, 
with no one to wait upon her but her eldest sister, a 
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Dr. Barnardo, 
(From a photograph by Mr. H. E. Simpson Toronto.) 


girl of twelve ; the mother lay dying of consumption. | mere pittance. 


The father, an iron-moulder, had in a fit of drunkenness 
committed suicide in 1882. The mother endeavoured 
by needlework to maintain her four children. In the 
midst of her struggle her health gave way. She has 
since died.” 

“*B. D. (11). An orphan—homeless. A poor aunt, 
the wife of a labourer, nobly struggled to support the 
children, but is quite unable to keep them longer. Her 
own husband is out of work ; she is herself well-nigh 
destitute, and has two children.” 

‘*F, Y. (8). Living with a brother, aged twelve, anda 
poor grandmother, who by washing and charing has 
maintained a hopeless struggle to support them. She is 
now incapacitated by ill-health.” 

“R. R. O. (10). A distressing case of destitution. 
Father dead. e drunken step-father, a shoemaker, 
committed suicide by cutting his throat in August, 1888, 
Mother, a most respectable woman, left in the most 
pitiful distress, with four young children to maintain, 
and with no relatives able to assist her. She has been 
struggling as a charwoman to obtain food, but earns a 
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All nearly starving. Rent hopelessly in 


arrear.” 


There is an infinite pathos in those cases 
where the woman, forced to add bread-win- 
ning to her other cares, struggles and 
struggles till she is past struggling, and, 
after all, can procure but a coarse morsel, 
while her rent runs hopelessly into arrear, 
and clothing, furniture, and bed-clothes, if 
they do not go to the pawnshop, remain at 
home simply because they are worthless. 
Will not the blessing of those that are ready 
to perish descend upon any one who comes to 
the rescue in such dire cases of woe ? 

We have a special reason for adverting 
to these two classes of destitution, because 
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we wish to meet an objection with which, as 
a rule, we are quite in sympathy—that it is 
not right to break up families and relieve 
parents of the duty of supporting their 
children. Perfectly true, but with two 
manifest exceptions. First, when the 
parents are so steeped in vice that they will 
either neglect their children altogether or 
bring them up to be thieves and vagabonds. 
And, secondly, when, toil as the widowed 
parent may, the task exceeds her utmost 
efforts. We know well, that if anything can 
stimulate a tempted man to self-control, it is 
the necessities of his family; and if any- 
thing can quicken the failing self-respect of 
a mother, it is her maternal instincts; and 
if by taking away their children you need- 
lessly deprive them of these incentives to an 
honest and industrious life, you just seal 
their doom. But there are extreme cases 
which are far past all such considerations. 
And in the present state of our country these 
extreme cases are lamentably common. 
Only we think it well that there should be 
a test, and a pretty stiff one, to try whether 
they are extreme cases or no. And that 
test is furnished by emigration. Of course, 
we hold very strongly that no case of emi- 
gration should ever take place without the 
consent of the responsible parent. ‘And in 
ordinary circumstances, no parent is willing 
to send a child across the ocean. If the 
parent be willing, it is a sign either that 
natural affection has died out of the heart, 
or that the struggle to obtain a living is so 
great, and the living when obtained is so 
utterly inadequate, that, for the child’s own 
sake, emigration is far the preferable course. 

II. When we come to notice Dr. Bar- 
nardo’s methods we find ourselves at the 
root of a wonderful genealogical tree. For 
in his experience, one thing uniformly 
begets another. He began with a single 
room in Stepney Causeway. But like a 
bulbous root, that room multiplied itself, 
and spread out, till now it embraces five 
contiguous houses in the Causeway, to which 
eleven have been added in Bower Street 
adjacent, besides a great number in other 
localities. And over the Stepney Home there 
runs the noble inscription—‘ No Destitute 
Child ever refused Admission.” What a 
comfort to every kind heart to think that here 
is adoor in mighty London that is never shut, 
at least for temporary admission, against 
any destitute child! Of all that goes on 
at the Stepney Home, the schooling, 
and the feeding, and the workshops of 
various kinds, we have not room to speak. 





But it soon became apparent that while this 
Home, where there are now about 800 boys, 
waiting, as it were, to be despatched else- 
where, retained the character of a general re- 
ceptacle, something quieter and more perma- 
nent was needed for younger boys, likely to 
remain some years in the place. The off- 
spring of this discovery was the Leopold 
Orphan Home, where there are about four 
hundred boys. And here, where the 
motherly influence of a Home is specially 
provided for, they get, among other things, 
@ musical education. The hand-bell ringers 
discourse in sweet, silvery accents, while the 
Scotch bagpipers shriek and buzz and 
** skirl ” like native Highlanders. For boys 
still younger and more delicate, there is the 
Teighmore Home, in Jersey, with about 120 
inmates. Then there is a ‘‘ Labour House,” 
in Commercial Road, with accommodation 
for 200 older, but destitute youths, intended 
to test their capacity for work, and to send 
them to Canada if they pass the test. And 
going to Canada is not a bugbear; the 
reports of the great Industrial Farm in 
Manitoba, with its eight thousand acres, 
point to a land where “three acres and a 
cow ” would be a sorry goal for the indus- 
trious labourer ; for the land is yet boundless 
that remains to be possessed. 

Now for the girls. The village Home at 
Barkingside, Ilford, Essex, is a large and 
beautiful institution on the family or cottage 
system, consisting of forty-nine detached 
cottages and four larger households, forming 
a village. It provides accommodation for 
nearly 1,100 girls, who are trained for 
domestic service at home or abroad, and 
brought up in homely Christian ways. 
The cottage homes have cost about £900 
each. Our readers probably know well that 
the current of opinion has been running 
strongly against the old workhouse system 
of rearing children en masse, without regard 
to their individual character, and without 
any endeavour to give them the experience 
of a home or family life. Instead of massing 
his girls in a great barrack, Dr. Barnardo 
distributes them through cottage homes, 
each with a cottage mother, so that they 
form little family groups. For some reason, 
with which we are not quite sure that we 
fully sympathise, he does not carry out 
this method so much in the case of boys. 

But all girls are not to be thrown 
together, and for some who have been 
rescued from positions of grave moral 
danger, special provision has to be made. 
For in many a case of “furnished rooms” 
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and low lodging houses, to speak of nothing 
more undisguisedly evil, many a little girl is 
as directly on the road to ruin as can well 
be conceived. Very terrible are the cases 
that are brought to the Rescue Home—some 
so terrible as to be unfit for publication. 
Then there is ‘‘ Babies’ Castle,” Hawkhurst, 
Kent, where nearly a hundred babies, many 
of them sick or sickly, are tenderly cared 
for. The Mothers’ Homes at Ilford have 
most of them a baby each, but the number 
of destitute babies soon exceeded the utmost 
limits of this arrangement, and a Castle had 
to be provided for them alone. Then came 
a Cripples’ Hospital, capable of receiving a 
hundred lame, cripple, or deformed children, 
who are destitute, and need special surgical 
and medical care. ‘‘ Sturge House’”’ is a 
voluntary Home, providing training and 
situations for forty girls, mostly factory 
workers. At another place, there is a 
Factory Girls’ Club and Institute. Our 
space permits us merely to give the names 
of the Young Workmen’s Hotel, the open All- 
night Refuge, the two Children’s Lodging 
Houses, the Hospital for Sick Children, the 
Convalescent Seaside Home, the Industrial 
Brigades, the Working Lads’ Institute, the 
Deaconness House, the Relief Agencies of 
many kinds, and the Arrangements for 
Boarding Out. We are familiar with the 
Institutions described in M. de Liéfde’s 
‘‘ Charities of Europe,” but we know of no 
charitable organisation, under any individual, 
either in Europe or in America, that equals 
the number of Dr. Barnardo’s establish- 
ments, or that makes such manifold, 
considerate, and Christian provision for the 
wants of the destitute poor. 

And we must emphasise that word— 
Christian provision. As we have said, Dr. 
Barnardo’s work is a Christian mission. To 
bid him carry it on, leaving out its Christian 
mainspring, would be like sending an 


- ocean steamer forth for its distant destina- 


tion with its engines left at home. It is not 
easy to convince the world of this. Dr. 
Barnardo is accused of sheer sectarianism, 
because he declares it to be his aim and his 
object in the case of every child he admits 
to guide him as a sinner to the Saviour. 
The light of the world, forsooth, a sectarian 
thing! ‘ Put out that light, Dr. Barnardo, 
and show a Catholic spirit!” is the cry we 
sometimes hear. ‘ Put out that light,” the 
doctor replies—* and I have neither motive, 
nor compass, nor courage, nor faith, nor love 
even left to me for my blessed work.”’ And 
Dr. Barnardo is right. The very same thing 





was said against Dr. Guthrie, and Dr. 
Guthrie mustered his utmost energies in 
defence of his course. Perhaps we may see 
by-and-bye what Robert Elsmerism can do 
with the raw material of East London. Till 
then, we must hold that the Christian faith 
is the only faith which removes mountains. 
Till then, we may be pardoned for admiring 
the spirit of faith and prayer that pervades 
Barnardo's enterprise. We will not hide 
the pleasure we get from seeing that while 
he takes into account human nature in its 
completeness, and strives to have all his 
family usefully educated, to train them for 
suitable callings, and to keep them bright, 
cheerful, and brotherly in the whole round 
of their employments, he constantly sets 
forth fellowship with Jesus Christ as the 
first security for a good life, and the first 
thing to be sought by every one who would 
do well. We admire the prominent place 
which an agency we have not yet men- 
tioned, the Edinburgh Castle, holds among 
his institutions. The Edinburgh Castle, 
once a great public house, is now a scene of 
busy Gospel work; its coffee palace taking 
the place of the old dispensary of gin and 
beer, and its mission hall, with its three 
thousand sittings, having become a great 
centre of Gospel influences and social Chris- 
tian gatherings. So that while the main efforts 
of Dr. Barnardo are on behalf of the young, 
the old are not forgotten; nor is that com- 
prehensive word all omitted in the pro- 
clamations made continually in the Master’s 
name—‘‘ Come unto me atu ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” 

III. It is but lately that Dr. Barnardo 
has added his Emigration Scheme. It is a 
gratification to the present writer to note 
how one after another of our great rescue- 
philanthropists have come to see the value 
of the emigration idea, as propounded nearly 
twenty years ago by him in this Magazine.* 
It was hard at first to convince himself that 
anything so good as the alleged arrange- 
ments in Canada for the reception of our 
rescued boys and girls could possibly be true. 
But he has been there and has seen it all. 
He has seen the work of some of the Dis- 
tributing Homes, has conversed with many 
intelligent Canadians, has visited several 
children in their new homes, has been familiar 
with the working of the “‘ Edinburgh Emi- 
gration Home for Orphan and Destitute 
Children,” has known the best and the 


* See SuNDAY Macazine, 1871, “America and the 
ericans,” p. 6 
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worst of the Canadian history of more than 
three hundred children, and can now say 
that the Emigration Scheme, if properly 
carried out, is one of the greatest boons that 
can be conceived for young persons whose 
prospects in this country have been blighted 
and damaged beyond the possibility of 
recovery. Dr. Barnardo’s scheme embraces 
two projects. One is placing young persons 
in comfortable homes, some to be adopted, 
others to work on the farm or in 
the house; to be sent to school in winter 
while they are of school age, to be taken to 
church with their families, and in many 
cases to be treated as children of the family, 
and perhaps succeed to a share of the pro- 
perty. The other scheme is that of the 
Industrial Farm in Manitoba. The house 
contains accommodation for 100 lads, It 
is as yet but a one-year-old scheme, and 
therefore it is too soon to say with confi- 
dence how it will turn out. It is intended, if 
the scheme prospers, to help boys that have 
been peculiarly steady and useful to acquire 
farms of their own in accordance with the 
offers of the Canadian Government of 160 
acres to immigrants suitably qualified. And 
thus there is every prospect that not a few of 
the erewhile freeholders in ‘‘ Nowhere ”’ will 
become landed proprietors in Manitoba, and 
sit under their vine and fig-tree, happy, 
useful, honoured men. 

We are not going to enter here on the 
subject of the severe ordeal through which 
Dr. Barnardo has recently passed, and the 





heavy censures that have been passed on 
him by the press for what they consider his 
sectarianism, and his improper interference 
with the rights of parents in the disposal of 
their children. We will only say that the 
experience we have had in similar work in 
Edinburgh throws our sympathies very 
decidedly into the Barnardo scale. Not 
long since, a couple of motherless children, 
who had been absolutely neglected by a 
drunken father, were cared for in the Edin- 
burgh Home. Not one vestige of interest 
had he taken in their welfare. One day 
there came a message through a priest from 
the Poor House, to which his evil idle life 
had brought him, that he was so concerned 
for the religious welfare of his children that 
he must have them removed to a Catholic 
institution. The children had, of course, to 
be given up. Why did this zeal for the 
welfare of the children become. so burning 
just when they had begun to be rightly 
cared for? How came the drunkard, who 
had so shamefully neglected them, soul and 
body alike, come all at once to be so tenderly 
concerned for their souls when under the 
shelter of a Christian home ? 

Dr. Barnardo may have made mistakes in 
the direction of over-rescue ; but we believe 
that he is one of the largest-hearted and most 
successful philanthropists of his day, and that 
his critics fail miserably in justice to him if 
they do not admit that there are few men 
living among us to whom humanity is under 
so deep an obligation. 





WHAT WE WANT. 


By THE LATE Mrs. L. HINTON DOTHIE. 


**Christ said, ‘ Be free from laws outside, and have them on the heart.’ And it is 
clear these go together ; not being in the heart, they must come on the outside. 

‘The true thought of others’ needs is that they are God’s needs . . . so He 
serves us in making it possible to us to serve Him.”—James Hinton, The Lawbreaker. 


SELF-WILLED child at school 
Finds hard the needful rule, 
And vainly frets and fumes when ‘‘ must nots ’’ meet, 
And bar the way of foolish, wayward feet. 


But mark an elder one, 
Whose course is almost run— 

On him sit lightly the restraints of law ; 

He choosing right, ‘ must not ’’.exists no more. 
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Not that injustice asks 
Of some a harder task, 


Or licence gives to some, while binding still 
The acts of others, by a Master’s will. 


The law is one for all, 


Alike for great and small, 
But drops its outward form when once the heart 
Has made obedience its chosen part. 


Those who ‘to serve” aspire 

Law on the heart require, 
The law of others’ needs, to end the strife, 
And service first—not self—becomes their life. 


To love will ever lead 
To service full indeed ; 


And outward law drops off—a useless thing— 
From those who rise on love and faith’s strong wing. 


This is God’s call to-day ; 

Shall not our hearts obey ? 
And taking ‘“‘ I may serve” for motive power, 
Drop “thou shalt not” as useless from this hour. 





THE CHILDREN OF THE HIGHWAYS. 


Br L. 7. 
Egan Maggie Tulliver on a certain 


memorable occasion made up her 
mind to. run away from her own shadow, 
she determined to go to the gipsies. She 
had seen the gipsies from afar, and she 
thought life with them would be a happy 
escape from circumstances the reverse of 
agreeable. To live in a little brown tent on 
the common had in Maggie’s ears a delightful 
sound. She did not believe her brother 
Tom when he spoke of the gipsies with con- 
tempt, observing that they hardly got 
anything to eat, that they were thieves, and 
had nothing to drive but a donkey. 

Maggie determined to stick to her own 
opinion. She would go to the gipsies and 
be happy. 

We all know the end of this adventure. 

Perhaps it was the fact of these special 
gipsies being found in a lane, and not on a 
common. But anyhow, Maggie did not 
care to remain with them. The halo of 
romance faded away on a nearer view, and 
she returned to her home a sadder and a 
wiser child. 





MEADE. 


Maggie found out for herself what Tom 
Tulliver guessed by instinct, and what Mr. 
George Smith, of Coalville, has for years 
now been trying to show to us, that the 
gipsies are very ignorant, very thievish, very 
poor, and dirty. 

Mr. Smith says, in the end of his book 
‘‘Gipsy Children,” that he has a great 
objection to the romantic nonsense which 
endeavours to throw a halo over gipsy and 
van child-life. He would like us all, with 
Maggie, to face the facts. 

According to Mr. Smith, the facts are 
these: There are in our midst about 50,000 
gipsy and van children, gipsy and van men 
and women, who are veritable heathens, 
who are never brought under the influence 
of civilisation, are given no sort of education, 
to whom religion is unknown. 

We are a very polished and comfortable 
set of people in these days. Refinements 
have made great advances; what our fore- 
fathers regarded as luxuries we think of as 
necessities. We beautify our homes, and 
our persons, and our minds, and we live up 
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to what is 
culture. 

Close to us are the gipsies—they are 
among us, but not of us—we are not con- 
cerned with them, nor troubled about them, 
Their miseries are not ours; if they have 
any joys we don’t share them. 

In a vague sort of way we think that 
van life must be picturesque and agreeable. 

It is quite easy to imagine horrors in 
connection with London slums—starvation 
and cruelty seem part of the portion of 
those children who inhabit the dark places 
of our large cities. But the gipsy children 
who play in our green lanes, and run about 
on our breezy and beautiful commons, why 
should we exercise our pity on their 
behalf ? 

Amongst many pictures, Mr. George 
Smith gives the following with regard to 
gtpsy life. 

*¢ In one of the Border towns, at break of 
day, I visited the gipsies in their wigwams, 
one of which I shall never forget. It was well 
ornamented inside, upon the walls and lines, 
with old rabbit and hare skins, which, 
together with the scent of cooking bad 
herrings, filled the room with an odour 
not at all pleasant. There was one bed 
for man, woman, and seven children. The 
children were ill in bed, with a few dirty old 
rags to cover them. The man said that one 
or two of them had got inflammation of the 
brain. The fact is, all the poor children 
were ill with fever. Not one of them could 
read or write a sentence.” 

This is his experience of a Sunday 
among the gipsies. 

‘‘On an old bed sat a big, fat, aged 
gipsy woman. A young gipsy of about 
eighteen stood at the bottom of the bed 
enjoying his Sunday dinner. In one hand 
he held the dirty plate, and the other had 
to do the duty of knife and fork. The 
dinner seemed to be a kind of mixture 
between meat, soup, fish, broth, roast and 
fried, thickened with bones, and flavoured 
with snails and bread. In this one little 
hole, with a boarded floor, covered with 
dirt and mud half-an-inch thick, with only 
one bed teeming with vermin, there were 
a man, woman, girl, another young man, 
and five children, huddling together on a 
Christian Sabbath, in Christian England, 
a stone’s throw from a Christian Church 
and the Church of England day and 
Sunday school. None of them had ever 
been in a day or Sunday school or place 
of worship in their lives.” 


called nineteenth century 





The gipsies’ ignorance as regards religion 
can be shown by the following. 

One day, at Epping Forest, Mr. Smith 
met a group of gipsy children, ragged and 
dirty in the extreme. One of them ran 
after him for coppers. He asked the boy 
what his name was. He answered “I don’t 
know, I have got so many names; some- 
times they call me Smith, sometimes Brown, 
and lots of other names.” 

** Have you ever been washed in your life?’ 

*¢ Not that I know on, sir.” 

Mr. Smith says that the colour of this 
boy’s body was like a tortoise. He went 
on to question him. 

‘“* Do you ever say your prayers?” 

‘¢ Yes, sir, sometimes.’ 

‘‘ Who teaches you them ?” 

‘« My sister,”’ said the boy. 

‘* Tell me the first line, and I will give 
you a penny.” 

‘“‘Tcannot. I have forgotten them.” 

“Can you read?” 

“Ne.” 

‘‘ Were you ever in a school ?” 

“i.” 

‘* Did you ever hear of Jesus ?” 

‘IT never heard of such a man. 
not live upon this Forest.” 

«« Where does God live ?” 

“IT don’t know; I never heard of him, 
neither. There used to be a chap lived in 
the Forest like it, but he’s been gone away a 
long time. I think he went a-hopping in 
Kent, two or three years ago.” 

During his gipsy crusade Mr. Smith 
visited the Scottish gipsies, and found them 


He does 


just as low, dirty, and degraded as in 


England. Their hearts seemed never to 
have been opened for a single ray of love 
and light. He found them in darkness, 
and they are in darkness still. The number 
of vagrants in Perthshire, ending March, 
1888, was over 8,000; and in Ayrshire over 
16,000. This good man visited the tents, 
and wherever he went the same misery and 
destitution greeted him. 

In one, which consisted of a few sticks 
stuck in the ground, and partly covered with 
rags and old sheeting, was a bed made of a 
little straw. Here were a man, woman, 
and four children, all in a pitiable condition. 
It was a bitterly cold day, and one child lay 
crouched upon the straw, too ill to move. 
Mr. Smith says he never saw @ more 
pathetic-looking object. The child could 
neither speak, hear, stand, nor eat. 

The food of the gipsies seems principally 
to consist of diseased bailo (pork), hotchi- 
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wichi (hedgehogs), kanengré (hares), and 
bouris (snails). The children constantly 
live on half-hatched birds’ eggs. On one 
occasion Mr. Smith was in a tent, when a 
boy rushed in with a nest of blackbird’s 
eggs. His mother cracked the eggs, and 
put the half-hatched birds into his mouth. 

These wretched people are not, however, 
without feeling. Mr. Smith tells the follow- 
ing pathetic story. In speaking to a gipsy 
= the Warwick racecourse, he said to 
1im— 

** You must know that I’ve been about as 
bad a man as can be found anywhere. I 
felt at times, through drink and other 
things, that I could even commit murder. 
In fact, I didn’t care what I did. Things 
went on in this way until my little girl, 
about three years old, and whom I loved to 
the bottom of my heart, fell ill and died. 
She had such bright eyes, a lovely face, and 
curls upon her head. She was my darling 
pet, and always met me with a smile; but 
she died, and lies buried in Polsworth 
churchyard.” 

At this he burst into crying and sobbing 
like a child. 

‘IT vowed at the side of the grave, on the 
day my darling was buried, that I would 
not touch drink for a month. And, do you 
know, Mr. Smith, of Coalville, that when 
the month was gone I did not feel to crave 
for drink any more, and I have not had any 
up till now. This curl is all I have left to 
remind me of her winning ways.”’ 

Mr. Smith tells one terrible story of a 
girl who had been stolen by the gipsies when 
a little child. She was fourteen years old, 
tall, thin, her frame nothing but skin and 
bone. She moved among the gipsies with 
the most downcast and haggard look of 
despair on her face. Despair seemed to 
come with every word, movement, and 
gesture. She was a handsome girl, with 
long, flowing, black hair, and fine Grecian 
features. Mr. Smith says that when she 
suddenly caught sight of him a flash of hope 
lit up her thin face, and with smiles shining 
through her tears she started to run towards 
him, calling out, ‘‘ My father, my father, my 
father!” 

He was amazed. 

‘‘T am not your father,” he said. 
is it you want, my dear?” 

When he said this she looked wild, and 
almost like a maniac, and said with her face 
buried in her hands: 

‘“‘T thought you was my father who had 
come to fetch me out from the gipsies.”’ 


“What 





Then she looked into his face, and said : 

“« Aren’t you my father? My father was 
so much like you. He had white hair like 
you. Aren’t you my father? I wish I 
could see my mother. Will she come for 
me?” 

The poor little girl told Mr. Smith that 
when she was about four years old, her 
mother sent her for some milk to a house 
near. Going down the street she met some 
dark ragged women, who asked her to come 
and look at some fine things, and on the 
way they gave her a penny, and some apples, 
and a little doll. They took her to their 
own tents, and never brought her back to 
her mother. She has lived with the gipsies 
in utter ignorance and misery ever since. 
The child remembered her father and mother, 
and a brother and sister called Polly and 
Jim quite well. She begged of Mr. Smith 
to take her back to them. 

«Will you take me to my father and 
mother? When will you take me? Take 
me now, and I will give you everything I 
have in the world. Please don’t go and 
leave me, and I will give you twenty, thirty, 
forty, and fifty kisses. I will give you 
hundreds if you will take me to my father 
and mother. I hope they are not dead. I 
hope Polly and Jim are alive. Will you 
take me, please, sir? ”’ 

Mr. Smith had to tell the poor little 
creature that he could not take her then, 
but would bring three or four gentlemen for 
her shortly. 

At this she began to sob out loudly. 

“Take me, take me, don’t leave me here!”’ 

He says he took steps to rescue the child, 
but before he could do so she had either 
vanished or been dragged out of sight. 

Mr. Smith traces most of the great 
miseries of the gipsy life to the over-crowd- 
ing in the vans. Fathers and mothers, sons 
and daughters, often numbering as many as 
twelve, men, women, and children, will live 
in the space of a covered waggon. This, he 
says, ought never to be allowed in any 
civilised country, much less Christian 
England. 

Having seen the evil, Mr. Smith has 
taken every step that man can take to 
remedy it. His is one of those unresting 
spirits which ever through life is guided by 
one motto—‘‘I serve.” ‘I serve my Master 
and humanity for His sake.” So stimu- 
lated, his noble philanthropy can never die, 
his enthusiasm can never weaken. By his 
strenuous efforts he has already moved 
Parliament to bring in bills which have 
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practically civilised the children of the 
brickfields, and the children who were in a 
similar state of ignorange and misery on the 


canal boats. I shall never forget goig with 
Mr. Smith to visit one of the canal boats, 
in the old days before the bill was passed 
which had so civilising an effect upon these 
heathens in our midst. 

Mr. Smith tells me that the effect of 
that Bill has been to reduce the mortality 
on board the canal boats to exactly one half. 
This fact ought to speak for itself. 

He is now working, day and night, for the 
gipsies. His ‘“‘ Movable Dwellings” Bill 
has, under one title or another, been before 
the House for some years. It has advanced 
beyond its second reading, and eventually, 
notwithstanding opposition, must be passed. 
The gipsies cannot continue in hopeless 
ignorance, shocking immorality, and dense 
overcrowding. 

Mr. Smith briefly proposes the following 
remedies among others for such crying 
evils :— 

‘‘T would have all movable or temporary 
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habitations registered and numbered, and 
under proper sanitary arrangements.” 

‘«‘T would have not less than one hundred 
cubic feet of space for each adult, and not 
less than fifty cubic feet of space for each 
child.” 

‘‘T would have the compulsory attend- 
ance at day schools a given number of 
times of all travelling children, or others 
living in temporary or unrateable dwellings, 
up to the age required by the Education 
Code. The children to be at liberty to attend 
any British, National, Board, or other day 
schools under the management of properly 
qualified schoolmasters.’’ 

‘‘No child under thirteen years of age 
should be allowed to work for hire or 
profit, unless such child shall have passed 
the ‘third standard’ of the Education 
Code.”’ 

Mr. Smith thinks that such an Act, em- 
bodying these and many other features, and 
properly carried out by the local authorities, 
would work a reformation among the gipsies. 
That in short they would be elevated to a 
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Mr. Smith, of Coalville, among the children, 


position that will refiect credit instead of 
disgrace to our country. 


‘¢ And shall he be left in the streets to roam, 
An outcast sad and wild ? 
‘God forbid,’ you say. Then help, I pray, 
To provide for the gipsy child.” 


No one is more qualified to speak than 
Mr. Smith, of Coalville, and he wants us all 
to help him. In a thousand ways we can 
influence the passing of his Bill. We know 





it is wanted, for the gates ought to be un- 
barred which have locked the gipsy children 
from our schools, from our churches; which 
have shut them away from the green pastures 
of health, prosperity, civilisation, Christ- 
ianity, and heaven. The cries of these 
children, too, go upward and upward: 


‘*They look up with their pale and sunken faces, 
And their look is dread to see, 
For they mind you of their angels in high places, 
With eyes turned on Deity.” 








THREE PARABLES 


OF LOVE. 


By THE LORD BISHOP OF RIPON. 


**Then drew near unto Him all the Pharisees and sinners for to hear Him,”—Luke xv. 1. 


HE occasion on which these words were 
spoken gave rise to the three consecu- 
tive parables of Our Lord given in the fifteenth 
chapter of St. Luke. It was eminently 
a typical occasion, and our Lord used it 
to put before those who were listening to His 
teaching, the right views concerning the 
disastrous moral evil called sin and God’s 
treatment of it. 

If the world were to be asked the question, 
or if we, who have had reason to know the 
potency of the evil we call sin, were asked— 
what was the great problem of the world? 
our answer would be, I think, “‘ to make 
men better.” It is comparatively easy to 
deal with physical difficulties. We can 
undermine the seas. We can pierce the 
mountains. By the aid of knowledge and 
intelligence we may better the social or 
political conditions, and promote the happi- 
ness of races and nations. But when we 
turn to moral problems we are at once con- 
fronted with a greater difficulty. We 
encounter the power of men’s individual 
passions, the selfishness which draws their 
attention to their own interest, or the 
ambition which is occupied with the best 
way of gaining posts of honour, or 
reputation, or emolument. Hence it is 
with deep heart-interest that we turn to 
these parables, for here Our Master is deal- 
ing with this very question of sin, and show- 
ing us the divine method of approaching 
it. And in order to make plain some 
essential elements of these parables, 
we may first notice the way in which 
Christ regards Sin. There are two ways 
in which men have been tempted to 
regard sin, for mankind readily divides 
itself into two extremes. There are, firstly, 
those who think too much of it, who put the 
sinner in a separate class altogether, and 
who say, ‘‘ Oh, it is hopeless to do anything 
with such sinful wretches ; the best thing 
you can do is to suppress them altogether in 
the interests of society, and for ourselves to 
keep them at arms’ length.”” What is that 
but the Pharisaic idea? ‘They were 
Pharisees, who murmured, saying, this man 
receiveth sinners.” But there is another way 
in which sin is regarded by men, it is looked 
upon as a mere growth of nature. We hear 
people say, ‘‘we must not be too hard upon 
moral evil; it is perfectly true that wrong- 





doing is mgrained in our nature, but it is a 
mistake to look upon itas sin. These things 
exist, but they indicate no more in human 
beings than the form of the leaf or flower is 
in the growth of the agricultural world. 
We can do nothing, and we must just let 
them be; it isa mistake to introduce any 
Christian idea, and say of this outbreak of 
passion, or of that deed of violence, this is 
sin; they are parts of the growth of 
nature itself, and are no more to be looked 
upon as sin than are the laws of life.” 
Such is the view of the mere materialist, 
and it is as hopeless a view as that of 
the Pharisee, for in both cases we are told 
that we must just let things be ; in one case 
we repudiate the sinner, in the other we 
ignore the sin, in neither do we seek to cure 
the evil. 

Now Christ’s view of Sin is expressed in 
these three parables. His view seems to be 
distinctly against these two false conceptions 
of it. In two parables he assaults the 
Pharisaic view. The Pharisee’s idea was 
this, ‘‘ we are a class by ourselves, we are 
the favourites of God; as for these others, 
we place them without the pale of society, 
for contamination is the result of intercourse 
with the unholy.” Christ speaks two 
parables, and by speaking them He shows 
us one aspect of Sin. He takes an 
illustration—a sheep gone astray. Sin 
may be the result of an ignorant following 
of inclination; just as a little sheep 
wanders and finds danger in its wander- 
ings, so is a portion of mankind. It is with 
a noble compassion that Jesus Christ thus 
places a shield to protect the weak 
who were the scorn of the Pharisees. 
‘‘ Sinners,”’ says our Lord, “call them 
so if you will, Ido not deny that there is 
sin in them, but I call them rather the 
forlorn and wandering sheep of the earth.” 
Here we may note the indirect way in which 
the Master clothes, as it were, His rebuke in 
the form of a parable. Those men, seated 
in the high places of the earth, were the 
religious teachers of their day; if the 
publican had wandered, if the woman of the 
streets had fallen, were not such folk in the 
care of those who sat in high places, and 
who had received the knowledge of the law 
of God? If these were wanderers, who 
were to blame, save those to whom God had 
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given the sacred responsibility of their care ? 
Sheep wandering, truly, but why? because 
permitted to follow ignorantly their inclina- 
tion and instincts. 

Christ vindicates the weak further by 
showing that sin is largely the result of 
circumstances, for he takes up another 
parable and says: ‘‘ Here is a woman who 
has lost a piece of silver”; was there sin in 
the silver piece for being lost? Not so, it 
was lost accidentally; however much you 
might deplore the loss, you could not chide 
the piece of silver, the loss was the result of 
carelessness. Sin, then, depends partly on 
ignorance, partly on the force of circum- 
stances. ‘‘ Your contempt,’ He seems to 
say to the Pharisee, ‘‘is unreasonable. You 
are surrounded by advantages; you have 
had the temple services and the knowledge 
of the Law, and have been educated in these 
things, but these privileges give you no 
right to despise those who are less privileged, 
and to scorn the ignorant, and the neglected. 
Sin in you would be a flagrant disregard of 
all the duties of your life, but sin in these 
others is often the result of their circum- 
stances ; if they are lost, it is because others 
have forgotten their responsibility, neglect 
has aggravated the circumstances of their 
lives, they have been environed by evil, none 
can wonder if their recovery is difficult, 
well-nigh impossible.’ He is picturing 
the little arab of the street, the publican, 
the Magdalen, of whom the respectable 
and the religious say: ‘They are 
sinners.” Ah! we are sometimes tempted 
to do as the Pharisee. When we hear of 
hideous forms of sin, we start back and wonder 
that sin so horrible should be com- 
mitted. Yet are we not hypocrites? 
How much have we done to give men a fair 
chance? There is nothing more unjust 
than to say: “Men come into the world 
with even chances.” Onemanhas inherited 
the insatiable desire for strong drink, 
another the nervous sensitiveness of disposi- 
tion which comes from a weakened physique 
transmitted to him through the licentious- 
ness of his parents. It is unfair, and Christ 
would take up the parable, and tell us: “It 
is unfair for you to measure all sin by one 
straight line and say: ‘ On this side of it is 
good, on that is evil.’”” We must measure 
the ignorance of men, and the passionate im- 
pulses they have inherited; we must 
understand their circumstances, and their 
opportunities, before we can rise up and 
say: ‘stand afar off, for I am holy, and 
thou art polluted!” 





Thus Christ assails the Pharisaic idea 
of sin; but He assails also the necessarian 
idea of sin, that is to say, any idea which 
represents sin as an absolute necessity of our 
nature. It is false to say of sin, you cannot 
help it, it is a part of life. It is delusive to 
argue that we might as well chide men for 
their sins as for their physique or their 
intellectual powers. Christ will not accept 
that idea of sin ; and reasonably, because, if 
for a moment we assume it to be true, what 
follows? We lose one power against this 
evil. Whatever disputations of theology 
have taken place with regard to sin, 
Christianity declares that sin is a terrible 
scourge on human society. Do we not feel it 
to be so? If the hand of violence, if the 
hand of fraud, if the tongue of slander is 
allowed free play, where is the chance of 
peace, prosperity, or the moral elevation 
of society? And yet if sin be a necessity 
—a growth of our nature—on what 
principle are you going to establish any 
adequate punishment of sin? Punish- 
ment is either given to deter men from 
sin, or as a retribution for sin; I know no 
other way of looking at it. But if sin be a 
necessity (supposing the hand of violence is 
an irresistible impulse and no more to be 
blamed than the colour of a man’s hair) then 
punishment for sin isintolerably unjust; foron 
what grounds of justice can you punish a man 
for doing what he cannot help doing ? Jesus 
Christ opposes that aspect of sin. Ignorance 
leads to sin. This He teaches, and the 
blame, for this ignorance, lies not at the door 
of the wandering sheep, but at the door of the 
shepherd. He also teaches that circum- 
stances may have had much to do with sin; 
the dust of sin, the growth of evil habits, 
have covered many a man’s character and 
obliterated the image of God; the sin of it 
lies at the door of the men who have not 
sought to better their fellow-creatures. So 
far the fallen one is sinned against. But 
sin is not a necessity. Therefore Christ 
speaks the third parable. Sin is the action 
of choice and of the will, To show 
this He spoke to His hearers of the 
son who asked for the portion of goods 
which should fall to him; He received 
it, went into a far country and spent it in 
riotous living. Itis the story of a choice. 
In telling that story, our Lord shows 
us that sin is a matter of the will, though 
both ignorance and circumstances often 
largely mingle as predisposing causes. 
Nevertheless sin is the result of the exercise 
of the will, and whatever apology we may 
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have for sin, there can be none whatever for 
this—that the course of sin is often deliber- 
ately chosen. Though the father’s home 
was kindly and all the surroundings such as 
to make it attractive to him, yet the son 
broke away. Sin, says our Master, is the 
deliberate forsaking of the Father, and of 
the quiet wholesome restraints of home-life. 
Sin may have hereditary powers and be 
strong in nature, yet the actual following 
of sin has largely been our own choice. 
We know it to be true. The sweet environ- 
ment of God’s grace, and the strong laws of 
God which surround us, have often been 
wantonly broken through by the deliberate 
following of what we know to be against 
the higher order of our being ! 

Hence we may notice two things. 
Christianity has sometimes had hard 
words hurled at it, because it has 
preached the fact of sin. Language some- 
thing after this fashion has been used: 
‘‘ Christianity has brought darkness into the 
world. Everything was bright as sunshine 
before, and in upon the sunshine came the 
ominous shadow of Christianity telling us of 
sin, and in a moment all the brightness was 
darkened.’””’ What an unfair and an un- 
righteous description is this! Christianity 
did not invent sin any more than the sanitary 
officers, or the doctors, invented disease ; 
it is false, it is puerile to use such 
language as this. If Jesus Christ points 
to these dark things and says they are 
there, He did not invent them; when we sit 
in the sunshine and the very atmosphere 
teems with atoms pregnant with disease, the 
doctor cannot be accused of placing them 
there, when he warns us to avoid them. In 
moments when our hearts burn within us at 
the thought of the multifarious forms of 
wrong, we use language just as stern, just 
as strong as Jesus Christ did, yet not half so 
tender, because in our moments of indigna- 
tion we forget the surrounding circumstances, 
and omit to enquire into the facts of the 
case. Christ takes up the question and in 
His parables tells us that we cannot judge 
rightly of these things; for we cannot know 
how the passionate evil tendency born 
with the man, nor yet how far the circum- 
stances of his life have formed him. 
Knowing the true measure of things God 
deals tenderly yet sternly. His love can 
rebuke as sternly as the needs of society 
require, as sternly as the conscience of man 
demands. Both the Pharisaic and the 
philosophical treatment of sin are alike 
useless, because neither seek the amelioration 








of man’s condition. Our Master’s method is 
different. He argues from what men know, 
from the human to the divine; He uses 
language which appeals to man’s own nature, 
and from that He leads them to God. 
This was His argument when He said: 
‘“‘ If ye then being evil, know how to give 
good gifts unto your children, how much 
more shall your Heavenly Father give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask Him?” Our 
Lord argued from the fatherhood in man to 
the fatherliness in God. So here He turns 
with emphatic language to the Pharisee, 
as if He said: “I will also argue from 
your own manhood. ‘What man of 
you, having an hundred sheep, if ye 
lose one of them, doth not leave the 
ninety and nine in the wilderness and 
go after that which is lost until he find it ?’”’ 
He takes three instincts in humanity, 
and He argues from them to what God does 
in the matter of sin. If the shepherd has 
any humanity in him, he will feel anxious 
for the poor lone little lamb wandering on the 
hills and bleating for its lost pasture ; he will 
think of the hungry wolf, and of the danger- 
ous precipice; he knows full well the dangers 
that threaten it and mere humanity rises up 
and says, I cannot let the little thing wander 
out alone to perish from thirst in the 
wilderness, or to be devoured of wild beasts. 
‘‘What man amongst you, who had the 
heart of a man, would not go after a sheep 
that is lost, and rejoice when he had 
placed it safely in the sheep-fold again?” 
And God knows what pity is; ‘‘ the Lord is 
full of compassion and tender mercies—His 
tender mercies are over all His works.’’ He 
argues from pity in man to pity in God. 
Again, He argues from the sense of loss. The 
man had lost his sheep, the woman her 
piece of silver, and do you mark—in neither 
case is the loss described as being merely 
a loss to the sheep or to the piece of 
silver, but always as a loss to the shep- 
herd, or to the woman. He teaches that 
God does not like His own to be lost, 
not even the one sheep, nor the one 
coin, nor does He desire the one son to remain 
in exile. We all know what it is to feel sorry 
for the loss of some little relic which we have 
prized, we turn over our possessions to find 
it; why do we value it so much? is it not 
because it is our own? It is a simple 
instinct, and, according to Christ, there is a 
parallel instinct in God, who is not happy or 
satisfied as long as His inheritance is 
incomplete. ‘He goeth after that which is 
lost until He find it.” ‘She searcheth 
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the house diligently.” And in the third 
parable there is a touch of the same thought. 
There is the longing feeling for the exile’s 
return home, the yearning over one who 
had left the father’s house. The father 


waits in anxious care till the son 
shall return. Thus it always is. Though 
the smile may pass over the father's 


face when the family is gathered together 
for the Christmas feast, still, under the 
present bright surface of things, there are 
hints of a sad want, and in the cheerful 
voices may be heard a faint murmur 
of the deep fountain of tears below. 
So it is with God, the Father of all 
flesh. Though ungratefully the prodigal 
left his father, heedless of all the home 
joys, still the father goes where he may 
watch for the return of the prodigal. The 
picture of the fatherliness in man is but 
the reflection of fatherliness in God—re- 
joicing over the sheep brought back; re- 
joicing over the coin recovered, but rejoicing 
with gladness untold over the son who 
comes back—eager to meet him as he 
returns, casting his arms around him, and 
deeming nothing too good for him. For 
he feels that all is too little to give expression 
to this, the gladness of the fond love which 
welcomes the wanderer home. 

That is Christ’s method of dealing with sin. 
Now I ask, is it not a more efficacious 
method than the coarse philosophy which 
pushes men out of all sight and grasp of 
affection ? We often look on the world 
and we say: ‘there is nothing better for a 
man than that he should bear the burden of 
his own deeds.”’ And these parables tell us 
that it is even so—the sheep felt the 
weariness of the wilderness, and dread of 
the shepherd’s rescuing hand when it 
grasped him; the son had hunger in 
a distant land, and the longing to fill himself 
with the husks which the swine did eat. 
Men must bear the pain of their sins. Butthey 
are not thrust away from God’s love; for 
even pain and loss are as the outstretched 
hand of God, drawing men back to Himself. 
They are lost to Him, and He longs to 





have them back as His own, to make His 
family complete. 

These are the pictures. Now what is the 
effect upon us? We may describe sin as 
darkly as we like, but do what we may 
we cannot paint it more darkly than Jesus 
Christ does, when He says it is a disloca- 
tion of God’s order of things, the alienation 
of man’s heart from the heart of God. 
Paint it as we please we can never now forget 
the love which our Lord placed alongside it. 
It is not a hopeless thing because God seeks 
its removal, and longs for the sinner’s rescue. 

The story of Jesus Christ, from the day 
when He first breathed on earth to the day 
when He breathed out His soul on Calvary, 
is the proclamation of this truth, that the re- 
demption of the sinner was the meaning of all 
His life. It tells us that the Light of God’s 
Love is greater than the darkness of human 
sin, that the triumphs of God over it may 
be greater than all the disasters of humanity 
which sin has occasioned. 

Therefore we may speak of Love which is 
greater than loss—of a love which has felt 
loss. By virtue of all that He did, by virtue of 
the price He paid, we are asked to give up the 
heart to Him. He will be glad; and the 
whole universe will be glad, because sin is 
pain to society, as it is a pain to God, 
while the removal of sin is the wakening up 
of the heart, the restoration of the life to 
fulfil its due and fitting order; and this is, 
like music, a joy to distant worlds and to 
the heart of God. 

«*Then were drawing near unto Him all 
the publicans and sinners for to hear Him.”’ 
And we had better draw near, as they 
did, instead of proudly looking upon those 
who are drawing near and murmuring 
because the heart of the Christ has a place 
for them. God cares for us; andif He cares 
for us so as to give His Son for us, our hearts 
will miss much gladness and love if they 
do not respond to His call and say, “I will 
arise and go to my Father, and will say 
unto Him, Father, I have sinned against 
heaven and before Thee, and am no more 
worthy to be called Thy son.” 








AN ANGEL UNAWARES. 


By ARTHUR L. SALMON. 


IKE glowing embers in the west, 
The day’s last glory dies away ; 
The breezes sing a hymn of rest 
To weary day. 


Dark shadows fall across the land, 
Where heath and yellow bracken lie, 

And Autumn-spirits hand-in-hand 
Wail down the sky. 


O’er moorland wild, and homes of men, 
The deep, depressing stillness falls : 
O children, waken once again 
Your merry calls ! 


They are not here—I am alone 
Amidst the desolated wold ; 

More wise and trustful than my own, 
Their eyelids fold, 


And each, with simple words of pray’r, 


Is laid to sleep within its nest : 
O Father, keep them ever there, 
As on Thy breast ! 


These lingering and loathful gleams, 
That flush with pain to quit the skies, 
May bring each little sleeper dreams 
Of paradise. 


I think that even now the hush 
Is broken as by whisperings, 

And thro’ the gloom there comes a rush 
Of angel-wings. 


And lo! because I cared to pray 
For childhood’s sweet security, 
Two angel-wings have gone astray 

And come to me. 


And so by simple thought of pray’r 
For little souls at close of day, 

I meet an angel unaware 
Upon my way. 
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SHORT SUNDAY EVENING TALKS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By THE REv. JOHN BYLES, Avutuor or “Spring BLossoms AND SUMMER FRutt,” &c. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘Oh what can little hands do ?” 
Lesson: Luke ii. 40—49. 


Text: ‘“‘And they said let us rise up and build ; 
they strengthened their hands for the good work.” — 
Neh. ii. 18, 


SHELLS AND THEIR BUILDERS. 


A™ of you, I suppose, have been to the 

sea-side. Possibly you can remember 
the very first time when you saw the sea. 
If so, you can recollect how strange it 
seemed. You could not at first understand 
it. You could not feel quite sure for a time, 
whether the great, shining sheet stretched 
itself out before you like a plain, or whether 
it rose up straight from the land to the 
sky. It was altogether unlike anything 
you had ever seen before. But soon you 
became accustomed to it—the great and 
wonderful expanse of waters grew familiar 
to your eyes. And then what a joy you 
found it. How delightful it was on some 
warm day to sit upon the cliffs and gaze on 
the great moving thing, as it lay stretched 
and heaving like some living creature far 
below you. How pleasant, too, to watch 
the tiny boats as they moved about not far 
from shore, or, farther off, the great 
steamers slowly crossing the horizon. But 
pleasantest of all was to get down upon the 
shore, as the tide was retreating, and hunt 
about for all the wonders it had left behind. 
And among these wonders, what more 
delightful than the shells? And what a 
variety it was possible to find. For even 
around our own English coasts there are 
many and very various sorts of shells which 
may be found ; and if we take in the coasts 
of other lands the variety is endless. There 
is the giant conch and the tiny cowry. 
There is the familiar razor shell, and the 
still more familiar shell of the oyster. 
There is the curious shell of the murex, with 
its long, straight projection like the tail of 
the lion which stood in the old days on the 
gates of Northumberland House ; and most 
beautiful and wonderful of all, perhaps, 
there is the shell of the nautilus, in which 
the craftsman within sails, as in a ship. 
Some of these shells are plain and not 
specially attractive, but many of them are 
exquisitely beautiful. 

With some this beauty is in their form, 





| line. 


of their colour. Some shells, as you know, 
are thick and rough and opaque ; but some 
are lustrous and transparent. And one 


» | Wonders as one looks at them how things 
° so frail could exist in safety amid the 


restless movements of their ocean home. 

But now, can you tell me how these 
wonderful structures were made? Each one 
of them, you must remember, has been the 
home of some living creature. It was the 
house in which it lived. But who was tlhe 
builder of the house? The builder of the 
house was the inhabitant of the house. 
And this is the way in which he builds. 
Each one of these shell-dwellers, as we may 
term them, is provided with what is called 
a mantle, a soft, transparent substance, 
in which he is wrapped. He is born with 
this mantle, and he retains it as long as he 
lives. And by the aid of this mantle it is 
that he builds the house in which he lives, 
enlarging it from time to time as his neces- 
sities require. For this mantle has the 
wonderful power of extracting the lime con 
tained in the waters of the sea by which its 
owner is surrounded. And not only this, 
but it has also the power of spreading this 
lime in lines or layers, as a builder spreads 
his mortar ; and these lines or layers, added 
one to the other, form by degrees the house 
in which the creature lives; or, in other 
words, the shell which you so much admire. 
While the creature is young and small, the 
shell, of course, is small as well. But as 
the creature grows so does the shell. And 
the lines upon the shell, like the rings in 
the trunk of a tree, show, more or less 
exactly, how long the building has been in 
progress, and how often the occupant 
within has found it needful to enlarge his 
house. 

And so we come to the first lesson which 
I want you this evening to learn. What 
the mantle-covered animal within the shell 
is doing, is exactly what we are doing too. 
It is exactly what men and women are doing, 
and, above all, what boys and girls are 
doing. All of us are builders, and every 
day we are doing something towards the 
building up of the habit and character 
which together form the shell in which we 
live and by which we are distinguished. 
Every day we put on a fresh layer and new 
‘Every act we perform, every word we 


and with others in the delicacy or richness | | Speak, and, most of all, every choice we 
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make, contributes something to the building 
of the structure. And this structure, like 
the shell of the mantle-covered animal, 
grows with our growth and strengthens with 
our strength. Therefore the need, and most 
of all in youth, to be careful how we 
build. 

Now I want to tell you that the character 
of the shell, which these mantle-covered 
creatures build, depends upon two things. 

I. It depends first upon the character of 
the creature which builds. It depends, that 
is, upon the nature of the mantle. And 
this, of course, is a part of the creature. 
On the shape of the mantle depends the 
shape of the shell. If the mantle have an 
edge which is smooth, then also will the 
shell have an edge that is smooth, and the 
shell will be smooth. If, on the other 
hand, the mantle have a crumpled edge, an 
edge indented or scalloped, then will the 
shell be crumpled and indented too. And 
not only this, from the mantle comes also 
the colour of the shell. For in the mantle 
are secreted tiny particles of pigment, or 
paint, and these, from time to time, the 
skilful builder lays upon the surface of his 
house. You see, therefore, how much, how 
very much depends upon the nature of the 
creature by which these shell-buildings are 
constructed. On what the creature is itself 
does the house which it builds largely 
depend. 

II. But not wholly does it depend on this. 
For, secondly, do the characteristics of 
these shell-houses result from the places 
where their tenants and their builders live. 
The nature of these houses depends in 
part, at least, on that by which they are 
surrounded. 

There are shells, as we have said, which 
so far, at least, as their exteriors are con- 
cerned are dark and rugged; about them 
there is nothing that is bright or gay. 
There are others possessed of tints of 
exquisite delicacy and loveliness ; some, too, 
there are whicl are rich and gorgeous in 
their colour. These brighter and more 
gaily-coloured shells are found usually in 
shallow and in sunny seas. They are found 
in the tropics, and on the shores of lands 
and islands brighter and warmer than our 
own. 

What they want, apparently, is light. 

Now, what is true of these shell-houses, 
built up by the mantle-covered tenants 
within, is true also of the houses of habit 
and character which, as I have said, we 
every one of us are building every day. 





These houses of habit and character, in 
which we live and by which we are -known, 
depend, first, on what we are; and then, 
secondly, on where we are. They depend 
first on what we are, and that, of course, is by 
far the most important. For a good builder 
will oftentimes do better with a poor 
material than a bad builder will with good. 
‘‘ Out of the heart,’ we are told, ‘‘are the 
issues of life.”” Our heart it is which settles 
how we build. 

Therefore the need to be right at heart. 
Therefore the need for the prayer of the 
psalmist, ‘‘ Create within me a clean heart, 
O God.” If the heart is right, the building 
will be right. It may be small, it may be 
humble, but so far as it goes it will be 
right. 

Still it is true, that the beauty and the 
grace of this building depend also in part 
on where we are. Most of all do they 
depend on light. Ifwe build in the dark, 
we cannot expect colour and brightness. 
And this is the reason why we should keep 
near to Christ. For He is the true light. 
And He has said Himself, ‘‘He that 
followeth me shall not walk in darkness.”’ 

So, boys and girls, I would have you rise 
and build, for this, indeed, is the work of 
life. And may God strengthen your hands, 
that you may build wisely, strongly, and well. 

One other thing I want to say. You 
know the wonderful power which a shell 
possesses, so that if we put it to our ear it 
seems still to retain the music of the sea 
from whence it came. 

Well what I want you to learn is this: 
such a shell your heart may become, if 
you will but build aright the structure of 
your lives. You shall hear therein the 
music of God’s love and the music of His 
heavenly home. 

Therefore, again, I say, may God 
strengthen you for this good work. May 
He Himself help you to build. Most of all, 
may He implant within you the true life. 
His life within the heart, by which and by 
which alone you will be able to build wisely, 
firmly, and well. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “All things bright and beautiful.” 
Lesson: Rev. xxi. 10—23. 
Text: ‘‘ Every gate was of one pearl.”—Rev. xxi. 21. 


GATES OF PEARL, 

Tas wonderful book, from which our 
text is taken, the book of the Revelation 
of St. John, contains within it a great many 
things which boys and girls, just like other 
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people, find it hard to understand. This, 
however, need not be the case with these 
two concluding chapters ; for they give us a 
description of the Holy City, the New 
Jerusalem, the kingdom of righteousness 
and love, which John in his day saw ‘ com- 
ing down from God out of Heaven,’ and we, 
if we have eyes, may see even more clearly 
in our day. All this you will understand 
better, I trust, as the years go by. 

What we have to talk about this evening 
are the gates of this holy and wonderful city. 
** Kvery gate was of one pearl.” 

You know, all of you, I suppose, what 
sort of a stone is a pearl. You have seen 
pearls in the jewellers’ windows, even if you 
have not handled many yourselves. You 
have admired their soft, silky whiteness, 
and you have observed that, though they do 
not flash and sparkle like diamonds, yet, 
with a beauty all their own, they transmit, 
or let through, the light. They are, as we 
say, ‘‘diaphonous.”’ All pearls are beautiful, 
and some are costly. The story is told of 
Queen Cleopatra, that on one occasion she 
dissolved a pearl in vinegar and then placed 
it in her cup and drank it, and this pearl is 
said to have been’ worth £60,000. One 
would not wish often to entertain a guest 
who wanted so costly a drink. 

You know then what pearls are like; 
possibly also you know where pearls are 
found. They are found inside the shells of 
certain kinds of oysters. And the homes or 
haunts of these oysters are in the Persian 
Gulf, the Indian Seas, about the Coast of 
California, and the Islands of Japan. One 
of the most noted places for pearl-fishing is 
off the Coast of Ceylon. ‘The pearl-fishing 
there lasts every year for thirty days. It 
begins in the middle of February and ends 
in the middle of March. And if we could be 
there some morning early, on one of these 
thirty days, what we should observe would 
be this: About daybreak, as the sun was 
rising over the warm waters of the Indian 
Ocean, we should see a fleet of some 250 
fishing boats waiting the appointed signal. 
In each boat we should be able to distinguish 
ten rowers and ten divers. By-and-bye a 
gun would be fired, and, in a moment more, 
we should find the divers in each boat 
preparing to go down into the water. The 
way in which they descend is this: They 
have a rope which can be let down and 
pulled up by the men in the boat. To the 
end of this rope is tied a heavy stone. On 
this stone the diver places his right foot. 
With his right hand he holds the rope, and 
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with his left the net into which the oysters 
are to be gathered. He cannot, of course, 
stay under the water long at a time; but he 
keeps on going down and coming up so long 
as his strength allows him. And in this 
way he collects and brings up to the surface 
the coveted shells. The work is very hard 
and sometimes the water is discoloured with 
the blood that flows from the diver’s ears 
and nose and mouth. And to make matters 
worse, there is always the risk of the poor 
fellow having one of his legs or arms bitten 
off by some shark that is prowling about and 
looking for a meal. 

You know, then, what the pear! is like and 
where it is found. But do you know how it 
is formed? You have all of you seen the 
inside of our common oyster shell, and you 
have noticed, doubtless, its white, silky, 
bluish lining. This lining we call mother- 
of-pearl; and we call it mother-of-pearl 
because the pearl itself is made of the very 
same substance; the difference being that 
in the one case this substance is spread over 
the inside of the shell in a very thin layer ; 
and in the other, it is gathered up into 
globular balls. This substance is called 
nacre; and it is composed from the lime 
which the wonderful creature within has 
secreted from the waters of the sea around. 
With this nacre the oyster covers the walls 
of its shell-house, very much as a white- 
washer covers over with lime the ceilings of 
our houses. And from this nacre are 
composed also the globules or pearls. But 
how do these come ? Why should the nacre 
of which they are formed be gathered 
together in balls, while the rest of the 
substance found within the shell is spread 
upon the walls? The explanation is this: 
Into the oyster house, exactly as into our 
houses, troubles sometimes find their way. 
Through its open door, washed in by the 
waters of the sea, there enters some tiny 
stone or grain of sand. Sometimes, even, 
some bit of glass or iron purposely is 
placed within the shell by the men who 
intend by-and-by to come to fish. And 
round this intruder—this uninvited guest 
within the oyster’s home—is formed by 
degrees the pearl. Hence it is that within 
a pearl you will usually find some tiny 
substance, not a pearl, around which the 
pearl has grown. 

Thus we see that in the making of a pearl 
three things may be discovered, and three 
lessons may be learned: 1. First we find 
that this humble creature, living in its 
narrow shell, has learned the great lesson of 
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making the best of circumstances. It has 
learned to find good in everything. Out of 


the briny water of the sea it has found the 
means with which to make the lovely, 
beauteous pearl. 2. Second, we discover 
that this lowly creature is so wise that it 
turns even its troubles to use; and in its 
trials finds a means of gain. We can hardly 
suppose that the oyster enjoys the visit of its 
uninvited guest, or that it likes to have the 
grain of sand, or the piece of glass or iron, 
pushing its sharp point into its own soft, 
fleshy side. But it does not, therefore, 
grieve and fret and fume. It does something 
far wiser. It sets to work to build up 
around the troublesome intruder the precious 
shining pearl, which by-and-bye will be the 
costliest treasure of its home. 8. And lastly 
we find that this wise creature forms its 
most valued treasures out of the very same 
materials as those it uses for its commonest 
and simplest. The mother-of-pearl that 
lines the walls of its shell is the very same 
substance as that which composes the pearl. 

Now I think we are ready for our text, 
and for the lessons taught us by the text. 
God has for each of us, if we will but seek 
it, a Holy City, a New Jerusalem. This 
Holy City is waiting for us even now. And 
each one of us may find in it a home 
at once. But the gates of the city are of 
pearl. ‘‘ Every gate was one pearl.’’ And 
each one of us, by the help of God, must 
build up these pearls for himself. No one 
can build them for us. We must build them 
up as does the pearl-oyster—out of the 
common things of daily life. A boy must 
not say to himself—When I have left school, 
or got away from these dangerous com- 
panions, then I will begin to be good and 
true and Christ-like. But now, out of the 
things which surround him to-day, as the 
waters surround the oyster, must he build 
up the pearl of a true character and life. 

We must remember, too, that difficulties 
and trials are sent, not to hinder, but to 
help us. Without the grain of dust, or the 
bit of glass or iron, the oyster could produce 
no pearl. And without trials and difficulties, 
met and conquered, no boy or girl, and no 
man or woman, can become great, and 
strong, and noble. Every trial conquered, 
every sin rejected, every trial patiently 
endured may be made into a pearl. And 
every pearl thus made is a new gate bringing 
us a little farther into the heavenly city, 
and a little nearer to the secret place of the 
most High. But let us remember that we 
shall only succeed in great things as we 





succeed in little. As we are true every day 
in what we say and do and think; even 
though the things with which we have to 
deal seem small, shall we be true also about. 
greater things, which seem to us of more 
importance. So every act of obedience, 
however small; every act of self-denial, 
though it appear but insignificant; every 
victory over self, though it be seen only by 
the eye of God, shall be another gate of 
pearl, leading us a little farther along the 
golden streets of the Holy City. For this is 
written concerning that city and those that 
enter therein: ‘‘ Blessed are they that do 
His commandments that they may have 
right to the tree of life and may enter in 
through the gates into the city.” 
** And every gate was of one pearl.” 


THIRD EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “I’m a little Pilgrim.” 
Lesson: Prov, i. 10—23. 
Text: ‘‘Scornful men bring a city into a snare,”— 
Prov. xxix. 8. 
THE WOUDEN HORSE. 


I want to tell you this evening an old, 
old story; so old that it was sung by the 
harpers in the halls of the Grecian kings 
and chiefs for hundreds of years before Jesus. 
Christ came into the world. And yet, old 
as it is, it has within it a present day lesson 
which 1 would like you all to learn. 

You have all heard of the city of Troy— 
not the new-fangled city in the United 
States, which calls itself by that name— 
but the real, original city of Troy, of which 
old Homer sang so long ago. And all of 
you probably know where it stands, or, more 
correctly, where it stood; for only its ruins. 
now remain. Those ruins are found on the 
north-west shoulder of what we now call 
Asia Minor; and not far from the Straits of 
the Dardanelles. Behind them rise to-day, 
exactly as there rose 3,000 years ago, the 
wooded slopes and the snow-capped sum- 
mits of Mount Ida; in front of them roll 
to-day, exactly as in the days of the old 
Greek heroes, the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean Sea; and across those waters, 
and not very far from the mainland, may 
the island of Tenedos yet be seen. 

Now, as the story tells us, some 3,000 
years ago there arose a terrible quarrel 
between the men of Troy and the men of 
Greece. Of the occasion of the quarrel we 
need not now stay to speak. It is with the 
result of the quarrel that we have to do. 
No sooner had the quarrel arisen than the 
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Grecian chiefs got ready their ships and 
filled them with the bravest of their soldiers, 
and so prepared to cross the Aigean sea and 
lay siege to the city of Troy. For ten long 
years the siege went on, and mighty deeds 
were wrought, alike by the Trojans and the 
Greeks. On both sides some of the bravest 
of the chiefs were wounded, and some of 
them were killed. At length it became 
quite plain. that Troy would not be taken 
unless the Grecian chiefs could think of 
some new plan, by which to over-reach the 
men of Troy. And this was the plan on 
which at last they hit. The men of Troy 
were known to be fond of horses. They 
reared them and they trained them. And 
Hector, the greatest of their heroes, was 
called the “tamer of horses.’’ The Greeks 
accordingly set themselves to work to build 
a huge horse of wood. Right on the shore 
they built it, between the city and the sea. 
And when it was finished they filled it with 
the bravest and the strongest of their men. 
There they left it, and striking their tents, 
retreated to their ships, as though they 
were all going back to Greece. But really 
they only went as far as the island of 
Tenedos, just off the coast. 

So soon as they were gone, exactly as the 
Greeks had expected, the men of Troy came 
out to see the horse. They looked at and 
they touched it. They walked all round it; 
and one or two of the most daring among 
them flung their spears at it. But they 
could make nothing out of it. All they 
could suppose was that the Greeks had left 
it there for luck, hoping some day perhaps 
to return. And they said to one another 
that if they could only get this huge wooden 
horse inside their city wall, then the luck 
would be for them, and not for the Greeks. 
Some of the wiser. nes among them shook 
their heads. They might be sure, they 
said, that the horse was left there by the 
Greeks only to do them harm. And the 
best thing for the men of Troy to do was to 
burn it where it stood, or else roll it into 
the sea. But no, the people would not 
believe those wiser heads: the horse was 
left there for luck, left as they said to pro- 
pitiate the gods, and at all cost they would 
bring it into the city. Accordingly they 
brought out great rollers and put them 
underneath the horse, and long ropes and 
tied them to the horse. Then the young 
men and the maidens came out from the 
city, and with singing and shouting, as 
though they were doing some great thing, 
dragged the huge unwieldy monster up the 





steep sandy shore, and finally through the 
city gates. And far into the night the 
people of Troy feasted and rejoiced and 
made merry with their prize. 

But it was a great mistake. For that 
very night, so soon as the feasting and 
revelry were over and the city was asleep, 
the Greeks inside the horse opened a secret 
door in its belly and dropped into the street 
below. Quickly through the silent empty 
streets they ran until they reached the city 
gate. There, on the other side, their 
friends, come back from Tenedos, were 
waiting. And in a moment more they also 
were inside the gate, and Troy was taken. 

Rushing down the streets the Greeks slew 
every Trojan that they met, and flinging 
about the lighted torches set fire to the 
houses and palaces and temples. And so it 
was, that when the morning came, the city 
of Troy, which for ten long years had 
resisted all attacks, was a smoking ruin: 
her king was slain, and her bravest heroes 
dead or fled. And all this because the men 
of Troy would bring into their city this 
wooden horse. Next Sunday evening we 
shall see what lessons we can learn from 
this old world story. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘ Yield not to temptation.” 
Lesson: Ephes. vi. 10—18. 
Text: ‘*The peace of God, which passeth all under- 
standing shall guard your hearts ool your thoughts in 


Christ Jesus.”—Phil. iv. 7. 
THE SIEGE OF MAN-SOUL 

Joun Bunyan, who wrote that wonderful 
book the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” wrote also 
another book which he called the “ Holy 
War.” And this second book of Bunyan’s 
gives an account of the:siege of a city. The 
city, not of Troy, about which I told you last 
Sunday, but as Bunyan calls it of Man-Soul. 
The siege of this city of Man-Soul is con- 
tinually going on. Whenever any boy or girl 
or man or woman is tempted to evil, there is 
the siege of the city of Man-Soul. Now if it 
were a fair fight between evil without and 
the boy or the man within, the boy or the 
man might possibly withstand the attack, 
as did the men of Troy. But the spirit of 
evil is like the Greeks, it resorts to strata- 
gems and frauds. It builds, as it were, a 
wooden horse, or rather many wooden 
horses, its object being that we should 
admit them within the gates of this city of 
Man-Soul, and so bring on its capture and 
its ruin. 

There are four of these horses at which I 
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should like you tolook. Each of the horses 
has a colour of its own :— 

I. There is the White Horse of Folly. A 
highly respectable horse this oftentimes 
looks, calling itself by the name of Pleasure. 
And who does not approve of pleasure ? 
All of us like pleasure; and pleasure of the 
right sort does all of us good. But pleasure 
becomes folly when (1) it is put in the place 
of duty. When we say pleasure first and 
work and duty second. Pleasure becomes 
folly when (2) our pleasure is another’s pain, 
as when boys tease dumb animals or other 
boys younger and weaker than themselves. 
And most of all, pleasure becomes folly 
when (3) it is accompanied with waste— 
waste of health, waste of money, waste of 
powers, waste of life itself. These are God’s 
precious gifts, and whenever we recklessly 
waste them upon mis-called pleasure, we let 
into the city this white horse of folly. And 
out of it there come armed foes, eager to do 
mischief to the city, to slay its defenders, 
and to cast down its walls. 

II. There is the Grey Horse of Covetous- 
ness. Now this Grey Horse of Covetous- 
ness is a horse which, when we first look at 
it, seems quite harmless and indeed highly 
desirable. For thrift and prudence and 
economy and the wish to get on in the 
world—all these are things to be com- 
mended. And what is the Grey Horse of 
Covetousness, but just these things? But 
covetousness is not just these things. It is 
these things, when they are put first; when 
they come before duty and conscience and 
right; when we make a god of them; when 
we worship them. Then it is that the love 
of money—or covetousness—becomes a root 
of all kinds of evil; and men, as the result, 
wander from the faith and are pierced 
through with many sorrows. 

III. Thirdly there is the Black Horse of 
Anger. And a most mischievous horse this 
is; for as the wise man said: ‘‘ A stone is 
heavy and the sand weighty, but a fool’s 
wrath is heavier than them both.’’ And 
when this weighty strong-limbed Black Horse 
of Anger goes prancing and kicking through 
the city of Man-Soul, there is no end to the 
mischief he may work. 

IV. Lastly, there is the Red Horse of 
Intemperance, or the love of strong drink. 
Here is a horse which has brought with it, 
in all sorts of places and among all sorts of 
men, endless misery and sorrow and disaster. 
Long ago was it said: ‘“‘ Look not upon the 
wine when it is red, when it giveth its colour 
in the cup, when it moveth itself aright— 





for at the last it biteth liketh a serpent and 
stingeth like an adder.’’ And the advice 
which was given in the days of King Solomon 
is no less good in the days of Queen Victoria. 
This red horse of the love of strong drink is 
a horse which boys and girls if they are wise 
will keep altogether outside of the city of 
their souls. For it is a horse which, when 
once it has been admitted into the city, it is 
very hard afterwards to turn out. 

Here then are four horses which at any 
cost we should strive to keep outside the 
city. The White Horse of Folly, the Grey 
Horse of Covetousness, the Black Horse of 
Anger, and the Red Horse of the Love of 
Strong Drink. 

But how is this to be done? How ar:2 
we to guard these cities of our souls and 
keep them safe from these deceitful and 
insidious foes ? 

First.—We must be careful in presence of 
these foes to keep close shut the city gates. 
We must not weakly and foolishly open the 
gate as did the Trojans. Still less must we 
go forth, as did they, and bring in the 
danger. If we pray lead us not into tempta- 
tion, we should certainly see to it that we 
do not ourselves lead the temptation in at 
the gates. 

Second.—We must garrison the city. We 
must provide some force within which shall 
be able to defend the city. Where can such 
a force be found? The apostle gives us the 
answer. ‘In all things,” he says, ‘‘ with 
prayer and supplication and thanksgiving 
let your requests be made known unto God, 
and the peace of God, which passeth all un- 
derstanding, shall GARRISON your hearts 
and thoughts.” The peace of God is the 
garrison of the soul, the force which is to 
defend it from its foes. And this peace of 
God comes as we seek to please God—to 
do His will; in one word, as we put our 
trust in Him. 

Third.—We must have a commander in 
the city, a commander to whom we can look 
for encouragement and counsel and help. 
And this Commander must be God. “ For 
except the Lord keep the city, the watch- 
man waketh but in vain.” 

Remember then the wooden horse of the 
Greeks, and the lessons which it teaches. 

And if any of you are learning Latin, try 
to translate these words spoken concerning 
this very horse by the wise Trojan priest 
Laocoén, and ponder deeply on _ their 
meaning, for that meaning will help you in 
the days to come: “‘ Timeo Danaos et dona 
ferentes.”’ 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
MASTERS AND MEN. 


[HE recent developments of the labour move- 

ment in our own country and in Australia 
are too thorny a subject to deal with here. There 
is, however, just one point which calls for a word 
of comment. Reverting to an ancient method, 
the leaders of the Trades Unions in some cases 
have decided to close their books and to admit no 
more candidates into membership, while, on the 
other hand, both by the force of public opinion 
and by pressure of a more questionable kind they 
hope to put a stop to the employment of any men 
who stand outside their organisation. Without 
attempting to discuss the morality of such 
methods of raising the rate of wages, we may 
just point out that there is only one way in 
which trades unionists can avoid estranging and 
alienating popular sympathy from their cause. 
They must ensure that the sole condition of 
admission into the unions shall be capacity and 
skill, and that the black sheep of the trade are 
rigidly excluded. If employers, whether public 
or private, could only feel secure that their work 
would be done carefully and honestly, that there 
would be no shirking, and that obvious faults and 
blunders would be avoided, they would not 
grudge even a considerable increase in the cost, 
and if they condemned the new departure it 
would be from considerations of equity, not of 
self-interest. Unfortunately, the leaders of the 
working classes, with but few exceptions, have 
very much to say about the rights of the labourer 
and are absolutely silent as to the rights of the 
employer ; they are eloquent about better wages, 
and are dumb about better work. 


ITALIAN CHILDREN IN ENGLAND. 


After all the efforts that have been made to 
secure proper protection for children in England, 
it is rather humiliating to find that even still our 
law in many respects compares unfavourably with 
that of other countries. It appears quite in- 
effectual for putting an end to the traffic in 
Italian children, who are shipped over in great 
numbers to perform in our streets, not for their 
own benefit, but to fill the pockets of employers 
who are always unscrupulous and often cruel. 
Mr. W. H. Wilkins, who has studied the con- 
dition of our foreign immigrants with great care, 
informs us that these children and those who 
have charge of them, show great ingenuity and 
skill in evading all restrictions that now exist. 
They contrive to slip through the meshes of the 
School Board net, nor are they slow in discover- 
ing in what parts of the country the police are 
lax and the magistrates indifferent in carrying 





out the provisions of the law as it now stands; 
and if pressure in one place becomes too severe, 
they very soon take up their quarters elsewhere. 
At present the limit of age, under which no child 
may be employed for performing in public, is 
sixteen for girls and fourteen for boys; in Italy 
for both sexes eighteen has been the limit since 
the year 1873. What Italian children are allowed 
by our law to do here, they may not do at home. 
Of course the children suffer in the most grievous 
way. To say nothing of the hardships of their 
life or of the savage cruelty with which they are 
often treated, they are bound to grow up ignorant, 
wild, and unsettled, exposed to the worst tempta- 
tions, and accustomed to the vilest company. 
Many remedies are open to us. We might pro- 
hibit the traflic altogether, and ship back those 
who attempt to land, as they do in the United 
States; or we might fix the limit of age at a 
higher point. The simplest remedy of all is the 
most hopeless to carry out. People will never 
harden their hearts and refuse to give, even 
though they may know that they are helping to 
keep up a cruel and pernicious system. We may 
mention that by an arrangement with the Italian 
Government, the National Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children send back any 
Italian children who are only in charge of padroni. 


THE LONDON CITY MISSION. 


It would be very hard to over-estimate the 
value of the work carried on from year to year by 
the London City Mission. Its missionaries, now 
a force of 500 men, seem to reach all classes and 
conditions of people, who but for their visits would 
rarely, if ever, come into contact with a true 
sympathy and a living faith. They keep whole 
classes from drifting right away not only from 
religions influence, but out of our social system 
altogether; and if they cannot altogether undo 
the evil which has been wrought by indifference 
and neglect in the past, they can at least diminish 
the danger to peace and order which must always 
be the outcome of deep-rooted discontent. One 
part of the missionaries’ work, though compara- 
tively subordinate, is full of interest, and should 
command increased sympathy—their work among 
the foreigners who come to the port of London. 
In these days they stream there in crowds from 
all parts of the world. Strangers, friendless, and 
homeless, often running terrible risks through 
their ignorance, and always exposed to every kind 
of temptation, they find their best, and too often 
their only, friends among the City Missionaries. 
There is always someone who can speak their 
language, who is ready to help them when in 
trouble, or to visit them in sickness, to see that 
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they are fairly and justly treated. Whether 
these men from India and China and the most 
distant parts of the world listen to the preaching 
of the Gospel while they are among us or not, 
they are not likely to forget this great fact : that 
nowhere except in a Christian country and among 
Christian people did they find anyone to take an 
interest in their welfare or to make any effort 
for their help. Some of our best foreign mission 
work is really done in London. 


A WORD OF WARNING. 


By this time the football season will have 
opened, and during the next few weeks vast 
numbers of people in many parts of the kingdom 
will be following with eager interest the fortunes 
of the various teams that may strive together. 
Played fairly, honestly, and with good temper, 
football is one of the finest among games. It 
brings out all a man’s resources of courage, 
strength, endurance, and unselfishness. But like 
too many other good things, it may easily become 
@ positive curse and a fruitful source of evil. 
Already there are evident signs of peril. It is 
impossible to stand on the ground at any important 
match and to look round upon the crowd without 
disgust and dismay. The betting gang are 
beginning to take possession of the field, and if 
the game once becomes surrounded with such 
associations it must soon forfeit its present posi- 
tion of honour. At present the evil is not past 
curing, and if the authorities of clubs will but 
show themselves resolute and firm, they can soon 
stay the plague. They must put down all betting 
on the ground. They must expel promptly, and 
not too gently, anyone who uses bad language. 
They must preserve the strictest order among the 
players and the spectators. The umpire must be 
absolutely supreme. Only in this way can a 
noble amusement be rescued from ruin and 
disgrace. 


Il.—GLANCES ABROAD. 


FRANCE AND MADAGASCAR. 


The agreement which our Government has just 
concluded with France, recognising her supremacy 
in Madagascar, is by no means creditable to our 
national honour. We deliberately sacrifice the 
independence of the island, and help to rivet the 
fetters which in the recent war it so vigorously 
resisted. To secure our position at Zanzibar we 
admit the validity of that Protectorate which we 
denied a few months ago, and which the natives 
themselves indignantly repudiate. It is a splendid 
tradition that we have so lightly abandoned. 
Our connection with Madagascar has never been 
political ; we came there not to rule, but to raise ; 
and to make the nation not our subjects, but our 
debtors and our friends. One of the most wonder- 
ful chapters in the history of Christian Missions 





is that which records the preaching of the Gospel 
in the island ; which tells how the new faith took 
root and spread, outlived cruel and prolonged 
persecution, till in happier days it at last trans- 
formed the social and the moral condition of the 
people. We have given to the Malagascy the 
Bible in their own tongue, education, science, 
commerce, all the resources of our civilisation ; 
and while the English teachers have pointed out 
the path of progress, they have left the native 
rulers to advance in their own way, and at their 
own discretion. Will this happy state of things 
continue under the new order? We greatly fear 
not, for English missions have never enjoyed 
great security under a foreign flag, and though the 
treaty promises absolute freedom to the mission- 
aries of both nations, the experience of Mr. Jones 
at Maré warns us how localofficials may interpret 
national obligations. Happily, the people are 
now almost in a position to dispense with foreign 
aid altogether. 


MARRIAGE REFORM IN INDIA. 


Mr. Malabahri’s eloquent appeal on behalf of 
‘“‘The Daughters of India,” and the response 
which it has called forth show clearly enough that 
the cruelty and injustice of our law as it now 
stands are due to ignorance, not to intention. 
We abhor the system of child-marriage, with all 
its hateful and unnatural consequences, yet in defer: 
ence to an imaginary religious conviction, which is 
destitute of any real and solid basis in fact, we 
allow children to be bound in life-long union long 
before they are of age to understand the nature 
of the contract into which they are entering or 
to give any rational consent. We have, indeed, 
made the remarriage of widows legal, but at the 
same time we have placed an enormous barrier 
in the way of remarriage by depriving the widow 
who so uses her freedom of all her late husband’s 
property, even in defiance of his expressed desire, 
so consigning 2,000,000 women, as an eminent 
authority upon India asserts, to a life of infamy 
and shame. To remove this blot from our 
statute-book will be comparatively easy, but to 
touch the system of child marriage is a task of 
far greater difficulty. The attempt, however, is 
not hopeless. Public opinion in India is ripening 
fast, and two or three notorious cases of recent 
occurrence will help to develop it, while the 
influential committee formed in England to pro- 
mote reform will quicken the public conscience 
here. No doubt, it is our timidity that presents 
the greatest obstacle. Having experienced one 
revolt, we have no wish to provoke another. 
But the fact is that we have been too cautious, 
and the Indian people are not slow in attributing 
our prudence to its true motive. If we showed 
ourselves more resolute, they would respect us 
more. We have already abolished many evil 
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and cruel customs, and there is no sufficient 
cause why we should be more tolerant here. 


TONGA AND ITS TROUBLES. 

For several years nothing but sad news has 
come from Tonga. The old king seemed to have 
fallen completely into the hands of an unscru- 
pulous minister, Mr. Shirley Baker, who was 
equally hated and feared. An absolute tyranny 
was established in the island. Law and justice 
were outraged, and the natives who had not 
joined in the separation from the Wesleyan 
Church were cruelly and mercilessly persecuted. 
Protest and appeal seemed useless, and no change 
for the better had apparently been produced by 
the Commission of enquiry which was held about 
ten years ago. At last, however, decisive action 
has been taken by those in authority. The High 
Commissioner of the Western Pacific, Sir J. B, 
Thurston, visited Tonga in person a few weeks 
ago, and, after consulting the king and the chief, 
compelled Mr. Shirley Baker to leave the island 
within a few days, as a person dangerous to 
peace and good order, and formed a new govern- 
ment. All seem to breathe more freely now that 
deliverance has come, and even the king, who 
has supported his Minister throughout, now says : 
‘** All the past and present trouble in Tonga has 
come from one source ; that source has now been 
cut off and Tonga lives again.” The exiles are 
to be at once recalled from Fiji. Freedom of 
faith and worship is to be restored, and let us 
hope that before long all the dark and sorrowful 
past will have been forgotten. 


IlI.—THE MISSION FIELD. 
A CALL FOR WORKERS. 

In very many directions there are clear indica- 
tions that a new development of missionary 
enterprise is close at hand. Those engaged 
abroad and their supporters at home, realising 
as they never have before the pressing and urgent 
needs of the world, the new possibilities of service 
now for the first time opened up, and the pros- 
pects of success, are no longer content to send out 
missionaries by twos and threes. They call for 
a bolder and more active policy. The great 
Mission Conference at Shanghai asked for a 
thousand workers within the next five years for 
China only, and since then the Church Missionary 
Society, at the prompting of several influential 
leaders, assembled at the Keswick Conference, 
ask for an equal number to go out from that one 
Society within the same period, not to China 
alone, but to the world. They appeal not only 
to the educated classes, but to artisans and 
mechanics, to all, whether men or women, whose 
hearts the Divine Spirit has touched with zeal 
and devotion for that sacred service. These 
demands and expectations are not the outcome 
of unreasoning enthusiasm. The tide of faith 
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and enthusiasm is rising, and already religious. 
life is moving on higher levels. We grow strong 
by believing in our strength, and never reach the 
full height of our capacities till we aim at the 
impossible. 

THE BHIL MISSION. 

The Rev. C. S. Thompson, of the Church 
Missionary Society, publishes in the Intelligencer 
a very interesting account of the first conversions. 
which the Mission can claim among the Bhils. 
For the last nine years he has been labouring, not 
indeed without results, but without any visible 
and definite success, among the natives in the 
neighbourhood of Kherwara, and now at last, 
after long waiting, a whole family, father, mother, 
and four children, have avowed their faith and 
received baptism. Together they form the 
nucleus of a little native church, and although 
such a beginning may seem insignificant and 
trivial, it is on such foundations that some of the 
most splendid monuments of Christianity in all 
ages have been reared. Though the race is wild, 
turbulent, and mongrel, caste is one of the great 
obstacles to their conversion. In most places, the 
very presence of a Christian, and not merely his. 
touch, is considered sufficient to pollute food and 
more especially water. In one case mentioned by 
Mr. Thompson his native servants marched ten 
miles on empty stomachs because he had looked 
into the out-house in which they were baking: 
their bread. 

A TWO-FOLD TRIBUTE. 

A very remarkable tribute to missionaries and 
their work has recently come from two very 
different quarters—from Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
the young Indian novelist, who has suddenly 
rushed into fame, and from Mr. H. H. Johnston, 
the well-known traveller and explorer. It is on 
the loneliness and the isolation of the mission 
outpost that Mr. Kipling lays most stress ; on the 
enormous self-sacrifice, the surrender of luxuries, 
comfort, society, and sympathy required from 
the men and women who volunteer for such work ; 
and on the varied difficulties with which the: 
missionary has to contend in dealing ‘‘ with the 
simplicity of childhood, the experience of man, 
and the subtlety of the savage,” in satisfying the: 
hundred material wants of the congregation and 
at the same time in ‘‘ picking out of the clamour- 
ing crowd any grain of spirituality that may lie: 
therein.” Mr. Johnston, in the New Review,.refers: 
to a special case, showing what may be done by 
a missionary who has real power and is thoroughly 
in earnest. He describes in detail the work. of. 
Dr. Laws in Nyasa-land ; the comfortable houses,. 
the fertile plantations, the busy press, the: 
hospital, and the school. It is Europe in the 
heart of Africa. ‘‘This man,” says Mr. Johnston, 
‘* with his fifteen years of whole-hearted devotion 
to Nyasa-land, and his energy in doing good, 
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which has made him learn to make bricks himself 
in order that he may teach others, which has led 
him to become a practical engineer, carpenter, 
joiner, printer, photographer, farrier, boat- 
builder, and druggist so that he might instruct 
his once savage pupils in these arts and trades ; 
which has made him study medicine and surgery 
to heal their bodies, and sufficient theology to 
instruct the minds of these Africans, about whom 
he never speaks with silly sentiment or jest, but 
whose faults, failings, and capabilities he 
appraises with calm common sense. Dr. Laws, 
with these qualities of truly Christian self- 
devotion, should justly be regarded as the greatest 
man who has yet appeared in Nyasa-land.” 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
CANON LIDDON. 


Canon Liddon’s death not only deprives the 
English Church of its most famous preacher 
and of an accomplished theologian, it also 
breaks a great tradition. No one now remains 
who stood in close and intimate association 
with the men who laid the foundations of the 
Anglican system as it now exists. Dr. Liddon 
was a link between the present and the past. He 
was moulded by Keble’s influence. He was Dr. 
Pusey’s most intimate friend and ally, and should 
have been his biographer. To Dr. Hamilton, the 
late Bishop of Salisbury, he owed the earliest 
recognition of his power and the first beginnings 
of hisfame. With his death all these, and others 
of less note, seem the farther from us by a 
generation. Leadership will pass into the hands 
of a more modern school. But it was as a 
preacher that the world knew him, and it was in 
the pulpit that his reputation was made. To 
this work he devoted all his powers; for it he 
husbanded all his strength. His success was due 
not entirely to natural gifts, still less to accident 
and happy chance. It was the result of strenuous 
labour and patient training. He had studied in 
the great French school of which Bossuet, 
Bourdaloue, Massillon, and Lacordaire were the 
most illustrious ornaments, and he surprised his 
earliest hearers with the charm of a new per- 
sonality and an unknown style, in which a 
superb rhetoric veiled itself beneath a perfect 
simplicity. Familiarity never broke the spell. 
To the last his power remained, and beneath the 
vast dome of St. Paul’s the listening crowds still 
hung on the tones of that majestic voice as 
eagerly as when he first took London by storm 
twenty years ago. It was not often that he took 
any active part in public affairs, and only when 
his religious sympathies were affected. His 
attitude during the struggle over the Eastern 
question was determined by his hatred of 
Mohammedan misrule and his sympathy with the 
oppressed Christian subjects of the Turkish 





empire. To the Public Worship Bill passed By 
Lord Beaconsfield’s government he offered ‘a 
strenuous resistance, regarding it as a serious 
blow to the liberty and the independence of the 
Church. But though it was seldom that he took 
public action, his influence was powerful and his 
guidance was sought and followed by the High 
Church leaders in all parts of the country.. With 
some recent developments, however, of that 
school he had but little sympathy, and on his last 
visit to Oxford he denounced from the University 
pulpit the teaching and influence associated with . 
the Pusey House which he had so zealously 
helped to found. 


CHARLES LORING BRACE, 

Though Mr. Brace’s books have found many. 
readers both here and in America, it is as a 
philanthropist, not as an author, that he has won 
his true title to fame. The record of the work 
which for nearly forty years he carried on among 
the neglected and orphan children of New York 
might well be written in letters of gold. None 
have done more to rescue and reclaim the outcast 
members of society. Mr. Brace in his youth 
studied for the ministry. He was actually 
ordained, but never took charge of any church. 
He had found his true vocation elsewhere. The 
city was his parish. His life and his wealth were 
consecrated to one great object. He was the 
founder, the secretary, and practically the 
executive of that splendid organisation known as 
the Children’s Aid Society. Others were associ- 
ated with him, but the burden of labour and 
responsibility rested on his shoulders. All the 
threads of its varied and complex work were 
gathered up inhis hands. He dislilzed institutions 
with their dull mechanical routine crushing the 
colour and individuality out of life; he believed 
in the power of the home and its influence, and 
on this principle all his work was based. 
Through the instrumentality of that one society 
60,000 children have been settled in families to 
lead happy and healthy lives far away from the 
vice and the wretchedness by which they had 
been surrounded. What patience, wisdom, and 
courage are required for such work only those 
can tell who have had practical experience of 
the same kind, but the strongest testimony to 
Mr. Brace’s tact and insight is to be found in the 
fact that in almost every case the children were 
adopted by those to whom they had been en- 
trusted, That Mr. Brace had a long battle to 
fight with unreasoning prejudice and ignorant 
distrust, is but too easily understood. Men 
always begin by stoning their truest benefactors. 
But at last the victory was won, and for many 
years before his death Mr. Brace was beloved 
and honoured by all as one who had added a 
new chapter to the glorious history of Christian 
compassion and charity. 
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MAITLAND OF LAURIESTON. 
By ANNIE 8S. SWAN, 


AUTHOR OF “‘ ALDERSYDE,” ‘‘ CARLOWRIE,” ‘‘THE GATES OF EDEN,” &c. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
‘*To hold the cup of strength to parched and wavering 
1ps. 
0! this to me is Heav’n.” 

ICHAEL was bitterly disappointed, 
though perhaps scarcely surprised. He 
had feared this, knowing the absolute con- 
scientiousness ef both husband and wife. 
While sympathising perhaps most deeply 
with Agnes, yet perhaps his disappointment 
specially concerned her. He understood fully 
the peculiar nature of her grief, and yet he 
wished she had borne it in a different spirit. 
He had great hopes that when her physical 
trial was over, and she should be fully 
restored to health and the new sweet 
interests of life, her old sunny hearted- 
ness and courage would return to her. In 
the meantime he saw that. she was crushed 
under the blow. He was concerned for her 
and concerned for John, who was so borne 
down by his domestic affairs that his public 
usefulness was likely to be marred. Michael 
discerned in him but a languid interest in 
the work upon which before his heart had 
been so passionately set. He believed that 
if he took the trouble to enquire outside he 
would in all probability hear a good deal of 
dissatisfaction expressed with the junior 
professor. The trouble was so very real to 
John that it absorbed his best energy; he 
had not yet risen above it nor obtained 
strength to keep it in the background. It 
was inexpressibly touching to see the way in 
which John poured out his heart and hung 

upon the words of his younger brother. 

They were still talking when the tea bell 
summoned them to the drawing-room. They 
found Agnes there looking very sweet and 
fair in her comfortable tea-gown, waiting for 
them with a brighter look on her face. 

‘“‘T think you have had a good rest to-day, 
Nannie,” John said, looking at her with 
satisfaction. 

‘“Yes, dear, and a good dream,” she 
answered. ‘I fell asleep in a few minutes, 
soothed by the hum of your voices. Well, 
have you turned everybody inside out, as 
Jean Thorburn used to say, and thrashed 
them well?” 

There was a little twinkle in her eye as 
she handed Michael his tea, which provoked 
an answering smile in his. She was more 
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like herself than her husband had seen her 
for weeks. 

‘Oh, don’t tell me you haven’t gossiped,” 
she said gaily. ‘John is a fearful gossip. 
You should hear the tales he brings me 
home sometimes. The grandmotherly old 
theory that the male mind is above gossip 
is exploded, sir, long ago. And now, am I 
not to share in it? Have you no exciting 
experiences to bring us from Coldaire ? ”’ 

‘A great many, if you have patience to 
listen to them,’’ Michael answered. ‘I am 
seriously thinking of writing a book.” 

‘“‘ Oh, that would be fine ; and don’t forget 
to introduce Arthur and that comical Crony. 
Do you remember his solemn look and his 
big ears on our wedding day, John?” 

‘‘No. I don’t think I saw anything that 
day but your face, my lady,” John made 
answer gaily. 

“Just listen! and I am expected to 
believe that, Michael,” said Agnes. ‘‘ And 
are you going to give yourself a long holiday 
just now ?”’ 

‘‘A few weeks ; but I was fully expecting 
that you would both be at Laurieston for a 
fortnight at least.’’ 

‘“So we may yet,” said Agnes soberly. 
‘* We have not dared to tell mother that our 
visit will be very short. Have you heard 
that small Madgie Laurie is walking ?”’ 

‘“‘Madgie Laurie! Oh, Effie’s baby,” 
laughed Michael. ‘No; I don’t think 
mother mentioned that item, although it is 
one of great importance.” 

‘« So you have found sufficient encourage- 
ment in Coldaire to make you desire to 
continue the work,” said John after a 
moment. 

“Yes. I wish both of you would come 
through and see for yourselves. It has 
been very uphill, and we have had a great 
deal to discourage us too, but we have got a 
fair start, and the people are getting 
interested. They regarded me suspiciously 
as a kind of harmless lunatic at first, but 
that is all past.” 

‘‘ And have you no opposition from the 
regular clergy of the place?” asked Agnes. 

“‘There is no regular clergy except the 
vicar, who lives at Alnmouth. He holds me 
in such measureless contempt that he never 
takes any notice of me, though I have met 
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him twice at dinner and once on a public 
platform. There is a curate; poor fellow, 
I’m sorry for him.” 

‘* Does he live in Coldaire ?” 

‘“‘ Yes, and he was well-disposed towards 
me, and we were working beautifully 
together, when the vicar swooped down 
upon him, and forbade him to have any- 
thing to do with me. Of course he had to 
obey, but it is rather hard on him, for his 
heart is in the work.” 

“Tell us about it, Michael. Isn’t it 
interesting, John ?”’ asked Agnes quickly. 

‘*Uncommonly ; but I must go. I have 
a meeting at seven, but I’ll only be an hour 
away. You won’t miss me when you have 
Michael to talk to you.” 

So saying, John hurried away. 

‘* He leads a busy life,” said Agnes as the 
door closed. ‘I often wonder that he keeps 
his splendid health. He never has an ache, 
and he gets through so much. I think he 
does more than he need, he is so conscien- 
tious and obliging.” 

‘He was always that, even in our school 
days. When home work was optional, 
John always did it. Dear fellow, he’ll make 
his mark yet. Don’t look grave, Nannie. I 
do think you vex yourself needlessly. All 
will come right.”’ 

Mh you don’t know, Michael. If you 
di se 

“What doI not know? I knew every- 
thing before you were married. John did 
not hide his soul from me. He has told me 
a great deal to-night.” 

‘And yet you say I vex myself needlessly, 
Michael, you!” exclaimed Agnes with wide 
open eyes. ‘‘Do you think it is nothing 
that he is helping younger men than 
hinself along the path of unbelief? ” 

“T think you exaggerate. Are you 
positive that John is an unbeliever ? I think 
myself, that at the bottom, he is a servant of 
God. I have never been hopeless about 
him. I believe I shall live to see him make 
a grand atonement for his brief swerving 
from his post.” 

The wife’s face flushed. She looked at 
Michael's face with eyes which sought to 
read his very soul. 

‘Michael, if I could believe that, God 
knows what it would be to me,” she said in 
a painful whisper. “If you knew what I 
have suffered.” 

“T know; it is written on your face,” 
said Michael with that infinite tenderness 
which made him at times almost womanly. 
* Agnes, don’t you think your own faith has 





lacked something? In so utterly giving way 
to despondency, have you given testimony in 
favour of Him with whom all things are 
possible ?”’ 

*«T never thought of that—”’ 

She spoke these words very slowly, and 
he saw that they had awakened a wonder 
of thought in her mind; then suddenly 
bending forward in her chair, she looked 
at him with a wistfulness which he never 
forgot. 

*‘ Tell me what to do,” she said as simply 
as a child. 

Michael was deeply moved. 

“Who am I that I should advise you, 
Agnes?” he said at length. “But since you 
ask me, I will speak. My only qualification 
is the deep love I bear you _ both. 
Perhaps, too, because I stand in a sense on 
the outside, I can form a better judgment. 
I do not think, my sister, that this grievous 
depression of soul is what God requires of 
you just now.” 

‘Tt has laid hold of me. Oh, Michael, ‘I 
have been so sinful. I have even prayed 
for death. And the awful thing was that I 
could not speak of it to John. If you knew 
how I have been torn between two desires, 
the desire to live for him and the desire to 
be at rest.”’ 

“God requires you in the meantime, 
Agnes, to live for him, and to show him in 
your own life such a bright example of Christ’s 
service that John will be constrained to 
follow it,” said Michael with kindling eye. 
‘Do you not see how your unhappiness is 
sapping his interest in life? Forgive me if 
I speak so plainly. It is what you wish, I 
know, and yet I feel ashamed that I should 
dare so to speak to you.” 

‘** Whocould speak so well, dear Michael, as 
you, who have given up so much for the 
Lord? He sent you to speak to me to- 
night, just when I needed you most.” 

He saw that she had taken courage, that 
a new idea of duty had arisen in her soul. 
The thought that he had helped her in an 
hour of need was one of peculiar sweetness 
to him. 

‘«T have not been just to John, and he is 
so good, Michael. He has often put me to 
shame,”’ she said, swift and relentless in her 
own self-condemnation. “If he, professing 
nothing, walks so unselfishly, what poor 
honour I, who profess so much, have been 
doing to the Master. My eyes have been 
opened to-night, dear Michael. God has 
sent you to me.” 

She began to pace to and fro, with her 
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hands clasped before her. Her cheeks were 


softly flushed, her eyes shining with a stead- 
fast light. Once more hope and high ex- 
pectation for these two filled Michael’s heart. 
For them he saw the realisation of a dream 
which one day might have been fulfilled in 
his own life. Although there was no 
apparent change for the worse in his health, 
Michael still believed that he would not 
be long lived. Sometimes we have such in- 
tuitions, and they are seldom without founda- 
tion. Michael lived from day to day, setting 
his house in order every hour, so that when 
the Son of Man came He should find him 
watching. For such, death has no sting. 
There was nothing morbid or gloomy about 
him, his interest in the daily concerns of 
life, in the happiness and welfare or sorrow 
of others was keen and lively, his laugh had 
lost none of its frequency or mirth, his 
smile was ready, his gay, bantering way un- 
changed. Long after, when these things 
became a memory to those who loved him, 
they marvelled over them ; though while he 
was with them they paid no heed. 

“‘T am very selfish, Michael, talking so 
much of myself and my own troubles,” 
Agnes said presently, and returning to her 
own chair she looked at him with a calm, 
smiling face, which told that peace had 
returned to her soul. ‘Only one thing 
more, and then we will talk of you. You 
heard me say to John that I had a good 
dream when I was lying down upstairs. I 
am not fanciful about dreams, but may I 
tell you this one?” 

*¢ [ should like to hear it,”” he answered at 
once. 

“I felt very sad when John left me; and 
my heart was so heavy that I was surprised 
when sleep came to me so easily and sweetly. 
I heard you speaking downstairs, and after 
a little the hum of your voices seemed to be 
lost in a great volume of sound, which came 
from a great throng of people gathered on a 
mountain side. It was a very steep hill, and 
the only path to its summit was very rough 
and stony. It was most difficult to get a 
footing on it. The people were pressing and 
thronging upwards, and yet there was 
nothing to be seen but a thick veil of mist, 
which hid the summit, and even rolled down 
the hill and obscured the light. I thought 
I had come very late to begin the ascent, 
and that as I looked up and saw the long 
toilsome road my courage failed me; espe- 
cially as I saw sorrow, and even despair, on 
so many of the faces round me. I had 
nothing to help me up and seemed to slip 





back at every step. At last it grew quite 
dark, and the mist rolled down so closely 
that it even hid the faces of those nearest to 
me. I felt very forlorn, and was about to 
give up, when suddenly the mist rolled back, 
just like a curtain, Michael—it seemed so 
near and real, and I saw amidst a soft, 
shining light a face looking out. It was 
the face of my own mother, Michael, and 
she beckoned to me. And just then I looked 
round, and John was with me, and I held 
fast by his arm, and began to climb again. 
And then I awoke.” 

‘“‘ And so it will be in the future, please 
God,” said Michael with a bright smile. ‘“ If 
you lose heart after that direct message, ‘, 
Agnes, I shall lose heart for you.”’ 

Then they began to talk of other things, 
of Michael’s work in Coldaire, of the pros- 
pects of Will and Effie, and of the sweet- 
heart Wat had found ; and so in the midst 
of the dear home gossip the evening sped, 
and when John returned at nine o’clock he 
heard the echo of their laughter as he 
opened the hall door. 

There had been no such happy evening in 
that house since Christmas-day, and when 
they parted for the night it was with the 
feeling that the days of youth had not gone 
from them for ever. 

‘¢ Mike looks well, doesn’t he, Nannie?” 
John said, when they were alone. 

“Very well. Perhaps after all he may 
live to be an old man, and even to fill a 
great position.” 

‘It is possible. There are few positions 
he would not grace. He has a ripeness and 
wisdom of judgment such as I will never 
attain though I live to be a hundred.” 

‘‘Perhaps I think otherwise,” laughed 
Agnes. ‘I love Michael dearly, but at the 
same time, in my eyes, there is no com- 
parison between you.” 

It was good to see the light which leaped 
into his eyes at these words. 

“Then after all you don’t quite regret 
having thrown yourself away, wife?” he 
said, half lightly, and yet with a touch of 
wistfulness, which betrayed that the thought 
had troubled him. For answer she laid her 
slender hands on his tall shoulders and 
looked straight into his eyes. 

“What do you think?” she asked ina 
curious, quiet voice. 

‘¢There have been moments, dearest, 
when I have been tortured with the thought 
that instead of the happiness I promised 
you, I have only given you a cross,” he said 
passionately. 
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“Tt is because I have failed so miserably 
in wifely duty, John,” she said. ‘I will 
try, I will indeed, to be a better wife to you, 
to show my gratitude for your love. I did 
not think that there could be such love as 
yours in this world.” 

Her assurances were as the wine of life to 
him. In his misery he had been merciless 
with himself, depreciating every effort, every 
motive of his own, even the most unselfish. 
Agnes read it all in his face, and hid her own 
in shame, for indeed, when he had asked for 
bread she had given hima stone. In that 
instant Agnes Maitland renewed her marriage 
vow, and prayed for strength to show in her 
daily life, above all in her relations with her 
husband, whose she was and whom she 
served. They sat down together by the 
dying fire, and for the first time for many 
months opened their hearts to each other. 
The forbidden subject which had been as 
bitter as gall to them was freely spoken of, 
and before the nobility and absolute truth- 
fulness of her husband's soul, Agnes felt 
herself shrink into nothingnéss. 

While they were talking of these sacred 
things, she with her face lying on his 
breast, Michael slept upstairs the fresh and 
dreamless sleep of a guileless heart. How 
little either of them dreamed that his work 
was done, and that his last obedience to the 
Master’s behest was to hold the cup of cold 
water to the lips of his brother’s wife. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


‘** Home of our childhood ! how affection clings 
And hovers round thee, with her seraph wings.” 


‘* T gave an idea that I should like to walk 
out to Laurieston to-day,’’ Michael said at 
breakfast next morning. 

“‘ You could not have a better day for it, 
if you are able,” said John. ‘I have had 
my turn down to the Botanic and back 
already. Do you know, I have a warm heart 
to the Botanic ; it is full of Phil, somehow. 
Do you remember how we used to rush down 
to be in time for his lecture at eight o’clock 
in the summer mornings? Good old days, 
eh, Mike ?” 

‘Fine old days,” Michael answered with 
a sparkle in his eye. ‘‘ Student life is very 
jolly. Don’t you mind, Nannie, how we 
used to come home on Friday nights, and 
the pancakes you used to make surrepti- 
tiously for Jock? Does he get pancakes on 
Friday nights yet?” 

‘*Not he. There are no impromptu feeds 
now,” laughed Agnes. ‘‘ Everything is done 





decently and in order. Sometimes I think 
it is a little monotonous. Clockwork regu- 
larity is very comfortable in a way, but there 
is no novelty about it. Now at Laurieston 
one never knew what was to happen, and 
there were the most delightful meals at all 
sorts of unheard-of hours.” 

‘Ah, but Laurieston is the country, my 
dear, and you are bound now to conform to 
the usages of polite society,” said Michael, 
with gentle banter. ‘Looking forward, I 
see you and Jock full-fledged members of 
our grave, decorous, professional aristocracy ; 
dispensing a perfectly immaculate but 
slightly heavy hospitality; growing more 
and more conservative year by year, and 
fully convinced that there never was and 
never will be a more glorious and important 
institution than the hoary University of 
Edinburgh.” 

‘* You radical, to go back so completely on 
your Alma Mater,” put in John, laughing 
too at the picture Michael drew. 

‘‘At bottom, perhaps, I love the old 
institution as well as you, though I believe 
she'll need to make a great stride one of 
these days, or there'll be an earthquake 
which will shake her foundations. I say, 
isn’t this Friday? Is there anything 
to hinder you walking with me? I can wait 
an hour or two, the days are long now.” 

‘‘Do go, dear,’’ said Agnes meeting her 
husband’s eye. ‘It will do you all the 
good in the world. He misses his walks, 
Michael, and the old wife, never a great 
pedestrian, has not improved.” 

‘“‘ Well, I think I will. I can be ready at 
twelve, Michael. I'll just walk out, shake 
hands with them all, and catch the three 
o’clock train at Inveresk, which will bring 
me home in time for dinner. I haven’t been 
that old road since one day you and Phil 
and I tramped out two years ago.” 

It was high noon when they turned their 
faces southwards from the city. As they 
passed by the University gate nothing 
would satisfy Michael but that he should 
enter in and take a walk round the quad- 
rangle. John was quite struck at the 
affectionate, even tender interest with which 
his brother viewed the familiar precincts ; 
he seemed to find a peculiar delight in re- 
calling all the memories with which the grey 
old walls were fraught. It wasan exquisite 
spring day, just such another as that memo- 
rable one on which they had walked the 
same way and discussed a matter of vital 
interest to both. There was nothing of the 
kind broached that afternoon. Their talk 
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was all of home and home affairs, only inter- 
rupted at times when Michael would stand 
still before some wayside blossom, or point 
out to John a nest hidden snugly in the 
thicket of the high hawthorn hedge. He 
was a boy still in his enjoyment of these 
simple things. John marvelled at him that 
day, feeling glad to see him so bright, and 
interested, and well. 

‘I say, do you ever hear from Phil?” he 
asked, as they came near the old town. 

‘‘Never. We've lost touch of each other 
somehow,’’ John answered. ‘Does not Mrs. 
Gilbert hear sometimes from him ?”’ 

‘Occasionally. He is a queer beggar, 
Phil,”’ said Michael musingly. ‘TI believe 
I can prognosticate hisfuture. He’ll live on 
in that old Leipsic till he becomes fossilized 
into a regular German savant, who knows 
nothing and cares for nothing outside the 
musty covers of his books. I wish he’d 
waken up—that is no life for a young man 
of his capabilities and energies.” 

‘‘He says he’s absorbing in the mean- 
time,” John replied with a laugh. ‘“ He 
has an insatiable thirst for knowledge.” 

“The mistake is to go on selfishly ab- 
sorbing without giving anything out. After 
a time the desire to impart what he knows 
will depart, and then the fossilizing process 
will be complete. I’m disappointed in 
him.” 

‘* Well, I suppose he gives out to a certain 
extent as a master of pupils,’ said John; 
but Michael shook his head. 

‘That is merely mechanical, I could 
gather that from what he said last summer.”’ 

‘‘ If he had married Effie, he would have 
been a different man,” said John quietly. 
‘He would have had something substantial 
to live and work upon then.” 

‘‘ Hear the wise old Benedict,” laughed 
Michael. ‘‘ Well, perhaps you are right. 
A man is the better for an earthly incentive 
of some kind. So here is the grey old burgh 
again. Isn’t it queer, Jock, that however 
old we grow, and whatever ties we may 
make elsewhere, the bairn’s hame is aye the 
dearest, at least, as long as the mother is in 
it? What a blessed mother we have had 
and have still, thank God! It is something 
to have lived, if only for that.” 

John did not answer. Michael's words 
required none. On that point, at least, the 
brothers were entirely agreed. Verily, Mar- 
garet Maitland’s bairns had arisen to call 
her blessed, and so motherhood gave her its 
incomparable recompense. 

It was some minutes before Michael spoke 





again, and then his words surprised John, 
and made the colour rise in his cheek. 

“Tf the child is a son, Jock, will you call 
him Michael ? ” 

“IT don’t know. It will be Nannie’s pre- 
rogative to name the child.” 

‘‘T hardly think she will call him after 
her own father ; but she may. I should like 
him to be called Michael, and I should like 
to think, too, that he would be a minister of 
Christ some day. Will you tell her that, 
John?” 

‘«« What do you mean, speaking like that, 
Mike?” John asked, almost roughly, for 
the words chilled him to the heart. They 
were passing through the churchyard just 
then, and without making answer at the 
moment Michael left his brother’s side and 
crossed the green sward to the family 
burying-ground of the Maitlands. 

“There has been no record added to this 
stone for a great many years, John. Six-and- 
twenty years since our elder brother died,” 
Michael said quietly when he returned. 
John made no answer, nor was any further 
word spoken between them until they broke 
the silence when their mother met them at 
the door. 

“My sons, to see you both together on 
the door stane,” she said, with a visible 
trembling; “it is as if the years rolled 
back, and the lads had come again. Come 
in, come in!”’ 

‘‘He would walk, the thrawn carle, 
mother,” said John gaily. ‘So I came to 
bring him safe home, and to get a look at 
you. I have to be home to dinner at half- 
past four.” 

‘¢ Oh, that’s awhile. Katie shall set on 
the kettle, and bring a cup of tea for Mr. 
John; and send somebody for the laird. 
And how is my Agnes this day ?” 

‘* My Agnes is very well,” said John, with 
his pleasant smile. ‘‘ See how they take 
my wife from me, Mike. We are coming 
next Friday, mother, so you will have all 
the bairns to make din by the fireside 
again.” 

‘‘Thank the Lord,’ Margaret Maitland 
said, under her bfeath. Only God knows 
what it is for the mother to be left by a 
childless hearth, after the little ones for 
whom she has spent her strength have gone 
forth to fill their own places in the world. 
Laurieston though not quite childless was 
nearly so, Wat’s marriage being near at 
hand. It was with unspeakable satisfaction 
that her eyes dwelt on the face of her second 
son. There was nothing there to alarm or 
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to give the motherly heart a single pang. 
Michael had never looked better or liker 
long life. When she heard he had come for 
a long holiday, her spirits rose, and she 
bustled about as happy and as eager as a 
girl. The years had dealt gently, very 
gently with sweet Margaret Maitland. She 
searce looked the mother of these tall sons, 
especially of six foot John, with his grave 
bearded face, who seemed almost like her 
younger brother. It was good to see the 
deep satisfaction on the face of Michael 
Maitland the elder when he came into the 
room and saw his two sons. Hehada warm, 
fatherly greeting for both, though doubtless 
it was upon Michael’s face that his eyes 
dwelt with most tender anxiety. 

‘“‘ Hae ye run awa?’’ he asked comically. 

‘“* Yes, deserted, positively deserted,” 
cried Michael honestly. ‘‘ Mother, I will be 
honest, even at the risk of flattering you too 
much. I was so homesick that I couldn’t 
live. I tried battling with it for a few days, 
but it was no good. I was cowardly enough 
to be grateful to Mrs Gilbert when she 
brought down a packed portmanteau, Tues- 
day morning, and told me the train left at 
half-past twelve.” 

‘* Hoo’s Agnes ?”” asked Laurieston, turn- 
ing to John. ‘Could she no come the 
day?” 

“* We’ve walked,”’ answered John. ‘ We 
are coming next week, when the session 
ends.”’ 

‘Walked! and is Michael no’ clean 
done ?”’ 

‘*No; I’m as lively as a cricket, father. 
I begin to be ashamed of myself for trying 
to salve my conscience with the belief that I 
needed a change. I never remember feeling 
so much like a baby before. I couldn’t 
crush down the desire to rush home.” 

‘There was nae reason what way ye 
should crush it down, laddie,’”’ said his 
father; ‘“‘ye hae earned a holiday. An’ 
are the pit folk a’ weel ?”’ 

“Oh, no; a lot of them are not well. 
Our latest endeavour for the public good is 
the building of a cottage hospital in Coldaire. 
Do you know Carlisle is the nearest, and 
sometimes, especially in the case of acci- 
dents, the time which elapses between the 
injury and the surgical treatment has caused 
death. We've got nearly all the funds 
raised and a plan drawn out. The squire gave 
us the site and promised us all the timber. 
We'll have it ready before winter. After my 
holiday I'll push the thing ou as hardly as 
it can be pushed. Hulloa, tliere’s Effie! ”’ 








It was Effie, looking very bonnie and as 
girlish as ever, though she was leading her 
small daughter by the hand. Michael 
pounced on the child at once, and tossed her 
to the ceiling till she screamed with delight. 
Effie had her cares, caused by a somewhat 
indifferent and grumbling husband, who 
gave her no little anxiety; but she was 
learning to bear them nobly, and was utterly 
loyal to him, not complaining even to her 
mother. The reality of life was making a 
woman out of Effie, and the deep responsi- 
bility she felt regarding the child, whose 
upbringing would depend almost entirely 
upon herself, had made her both thoughtful 
and conscientious. Although her mother 
was not without her anxiety concerning her, 
she could not altogether regret the circum- 
stances which were doing so much to mould 
the thoughtless girl into a thoughtful and 
unselfish woman. 

John enjoyed that little peep at the old 
home. It refreshed him like the breath of 
the wind from the sea. When he went away 
Michael walked with him to the avenue gate, 
and there detained him, heedless that the 
signal had gone down for the train. 

‘We had a fine walk to-day, old fellow, 
and there is no barrier between us,’’ Michael 
said, and the strangeness of his words did 
not strike John at the time. ‘ There is 
always such peace where mother is. No 
strife can exist in her presence. Give my 
love to Nannie and tell her—” 

«« What?” asked John quickly. ‘ Don’t 
you see the signal down. You can give 
her all the messages yourself next Friday.” 

‘Tell her the dream is coming true. God 
bless you, brother. You have been the best 
of brothers to me.” 

Even in his haste John paused to look 
with startled questioning into Michael’s face. 
But it was sunny and serene, and he gave a 
little laugh as he gave Michael’s hand the 
last grip. 

“You do say out of the way things, Mike; 
one never knows where to have you. Good- 
bye, old chap. We'll thrash everything out 
next Friday, There she comes, it’s neck or 
nothing for me.” 

So saying, John gave a nod and ran off, 
his long legs easily keeping pace with the 
train, already slowing up to the station. 
Michael watched him dash over the field, 
vault the hedge, and then lost sight of him 
as he ran down the railway embankment. 
Then slowly he retraced his steps to the 
house. Effie’s little girl came toddling to meet 
him, but the young mother was not far away. 
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“I declare, Effie, I can’t believe this 
atom belongs to you,” said Michael; 
“it seems no time since you were like 
her.” 

‘Are you so much older than me that 
you feel quite fatherly ?’’ asked Effie with a 
smil 


e. 

‘“‘ Sometimes I feel very old. And how 
runs life at Nunraw? Is Will well ?”’ 

“Will is very well. He has not been 
saying very much lately about going to 
America. I hope he will be put past it,” 
said Effie gravely. 

‘Father says the place is doing well 
enough and that he will soon be a free man 
in it.” 

“ Yes, it is right enough for that. But I 
think, Michael ; in fact, Iam sure that Will 
has to send money to his father,” said Effie 
shamefacedly. ‘I always know when a 
letter comes from London. He is so moody 
and miserable after it. I believe that is at 
the bottom of it. He thinks if he were 
away across the sea that claims would not 
be made on him.” 

‘* But the father can’t be in want, Effie. 
He draws the rent of Hallcross.”’ 

“Tt is only a hundred pounds, and I 
suppose that is nothing to a man like Mr. 
Laurie,” said Effie a little despondently. 
‘IT am so sorry for Will. He tries to do 
right, but it is not so easy for him as for you 
or John. His nature is so different. Some- 
times I get very miserable, Michael, and 
don’t know what to do.” 

“Ts little Madgie not a comfort to 
him ?” 

‘Oh, yes,” the mother’s face brightened. 
“« He is very fond of her, and she likes him 
I believe better than me. I think if Will 
felt that he owed nothing to father, and 
could call the place his own, he would be 
different. But it is so difficult to save when 
there is that other drain on us.’ 

‘“‘T question, Effie, if it is right that you 
should allow that drain to exist. Mr. 
Laurie is an able-bodied man, and I don’t 
see that his children have any right to keep 
him in idle luxury. 

‘‘I think that too, but I daren’t say 
anything to Will, he is so touchy on that 
point. I know he feels bad about it. Will 
you speak to him, Michael? Somehow you 
can deal with the most delicate matters, and 
nobody takes offence.’’ 

‘Tl try, Effie,” said Michael cheerily ; 
‘‘and don’t you bother yourself too much ; 
after all, that is only a minor trial, and it 
will pass away.” 





CHAPTER XLVIII. 


‘* Death answers many a prayer. 
Bright day shine on ! be glad days brighter far 
Are stretched before mine eyes, than those of mortals 
are.” 

Tue days passed very rapidly, and on 
Thursday, when they parted for the night, 
it was with the happy thought that the 
morrow would bring John and Agnes to 
Laurieston and then the family circle would 
be complete. Michael complained of being 
a little tired and went early to bed. Before 
Mrs. Maitland went to her own room she 
looked in to him as usual. When they 
were boys she had always taken a look at 
them after they had gone to bed, and since 
Michael returned this time they had had 
many a chat in the familiar room. He was 
sound asleep when she went in that night, 
though the lamp was burning brightly on 
the table and the open Bible beside it. She 
bent over the bed, kissed him lightly on the 
brow, and then went to put out the lamp. 
As she did so, her eyes fell on the Psalm 
Michael had been reading, the second verse 
of which was deeply underlined. ‘Bless 
the Lord, oh my soul; and forget not all 
His benefits.’’ ‘‘ Amen,” the mother said 
to herself as she slipped out of the room. 
She could re-echo that song of praise. 
Just then life seemed a very full and blessed 
heritage to Margaret Maitland. 

‘‘I don't know when I felt so contented, 
father,” she said when she entered her own 
room. ‘‘ Weare blessed in the bairns, are we 
not? The Lord has led them so wonderfully 
and removed all our anxieties. I think we 
may live even to see Michael a middle-aged 
man, eh, father ? ”’ 

«Tt looks like it, Maggie. The lad never 
seemed in better health, and his spirits are 
wonderful. He’s as wild as a loon. ” 

‘* He has surprised me, I confess, this time. 
He will not be solemn about anything. I 
wonder what has made him so happy ?”’ 

‘* He feels himsel’ strong an’ weel, I dinna 
doot, and his work is prosperin’ in his hand, 
and that is heartenin’ to a man,” said 
Laurieston. ‘‘ We are blessed in the bairns, 
Maggie, an’ the troubles that were sair 
upon us have turned into blessings.” 

««« Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget 
not all His benefits,’ ’’ she repeated softly, 
and with that thought in her heart fell into 
a deep refreshing sleep. 

They gathered as usual in the breakfast 
room about seven o’clock, and though 
Michael did not appear there was no 
comment made; he often rested in the 
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morning, and Katie Steele would make 
breakfast for him at any hour, though she 
sometimes made a disturbance if other 
members of the family kept the meals “‘ hingin’ 
on” assheexpressedit. Mrs. Maitland busied 
herself with some trifling duties after the 
men-folk had gone out to the field where 
the sowers were busy; but when it rang 
nine o’clock she slipped upstairs to Michael's 
room. 

‘* Laddie, ye will sleep yourself stupid,”’ 
she cried gaily. ‘‘ Who was to sowa breadth 
of the oat-field the day, eh? The sun is 
putting you to fair shame, Michael, this 
bonnie morning !”’ 

She opened the door and went into the 
room. The blind was up, and the sun 
shone in full and brilliantly across the bed 
and on Michael’s face. She wondered that 
he could bear that dazzling light. 

“Ye needna pretend ye are sound, my 
man, as you used to do whiles on the school 
mornings,’ she said in gentle banter; and 
stretching out her hand she put it over his 
eyes. 

Then a strange and terrible cry rang 
through the old house of Laurieston, a cry 
which made Katie Steele’s faithful heart 
almost stand still. In a moment she came 
flying upstairs and straight to Michael's 
room. And there was the mother kneeling 
by the bed, the clothes flung back, and her 
trembling hands laid upon her boy’s heart. 

“ Katie, Katie, get the master, quick! I 
fear this is death.” 

After that one awful cry wrung from her 
in her agony, the mother recovered her self- 
control, and remembered what should be 
done before the doctor came, if life indeed 
still lingered in that seemingly lifeless form. 
It was all in vain. Life was ended here for 
Michael Maitland. Death had stolen in 
unawares on this sunny morning, and with 
gentlest fingers beckoned him away. It was 
such a death as we might ask for our 
dearest—simply a closing of the eyes on 
earth and an awakening in heaven. ‘So He 
giveth His beloved sleep.” 


* * * * 


When Michael Maitland entered the 
house they passed out one by one from the 
room, and left him with his dead. Ay, even 
the mother herself stole away. She felt 
like a woman in a dream. There was no 
thought of tears, or of rebellious and noisy 
grief in her heart. She felt dumb, passion- 
less, wondering that the boy she had kissed 
& few hours before, and for whom she had 





predicted a length of useful days, should be 
already beyond her touch, beyond her ken ; 
but not, thank God, so far away but that her 
faith could follow him. She sat down in 
the pleasant family room, folded her hands, 
and watched the slanting rays of the sun- 
shine broaden on the walls and floor; and 
so sat in utter silence until she heard a 
movement upstairs. Then she thought of 
her desolate husband, and stole away up 
again to the chamber where Michael slept. 
In the armchair close by the bed his father 
sat motionless, with his arms folded across 
his breast. Sorrow was doing its silent 
work with the strong heart of Maitland of 
Laurieston. Again he wrestled with the 
rebelliousness of a bitter questioning ; again 
the darker passions of the man’s soul sought to 
hold him in thrall. When his wife entered 
he rose to his feet in evident relief. 

“It is death, Maggie. He is away. We 
needna bide here. I'll go out of doors, I 
think. There is mair room, and the sun 
is kindly.” 

He spoke with difficulty, and the heart of 
his wife bled for him. 

“Not yet, father. Let us pray together. 
Let us thank the Lord for his safe and 
beautiful home-going,”’ she said, with a 
touch of her kindly hand on his arm. But 
he only shook his head. 

“It’s ower sudden. 
paration.”’ 

‘What for? Did Michael need any pre- 
paration? He often spoke of his two homes. 
Need we grudge him to the other home 
when we have had him five-and-twenty 
years—five-and-twenty years?’’ she repeated 
with an indescribable pathos of tenderness. 
‘‘T am his mother. I suffered for him, 
Michael, and I can praise the Lord. If we 
had had to witness weeks and months of 
weariness and pain, that would have been 
harder. Didn't we give him up when we let 
him away last year? We hardly dared hope 
then for anything so comforting as this; and 
I—I know he dreaded physical suffering.” 

Michael Maitland’s face twitched. It was 
amazing that strength was given to the 
bereft mother to administer these crumbs of 
comfort to the heart which could feel 
nothing but the blackness of a bitter loss. 
She folded her hands upon his arm, led him 
to the bed where Michael slept, and kneeling 
by him prayed aloud before her husband for 
the first time. There are times when we 
stand awed before the grandeur of woman- 
hood, times when a woman’s hand seems to 
draw aside the portals of the Unseen. Such 
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a@ moment was that to Maitland of Laurie- 
ston. He knelt by her side meekly, feeling 
that she was guiding him, and that God’s 
hand was in that guiding. For the second 
time Michael Maitland passed through a 
fierce baptism of pain, and for the second 
time laid his precious things on the altar, 
like Abraham of old, obeying the Lord’s call. 

So passed that strange, sad morning for 
the house of Laurieston; and before noon 
another unlooked-forsummonscame. Michael 
Maitland was making ready to go to town 
to acquaint John with what had happened, 
and to see about other things, when a tele- 
gram was handed to his wife. 

“It’s from John, father. 
up,” she said quickly. 
done ? ”’ 

*« Ye canna weel gang, mother.” 

*T must go, dear, lest we may have to 
let two of the bairnsgo. A shock might be 
certain death to Agnes to-day. I promised 
to be with her, and she will not understand 
my absence.” ; 

*‘ An’ will ye bide?” he asked; and at 
the question, the first tears she had shed 
that day welled up hot and bright in her 
eyes. It was the manner of the question, 
the wistful, pathetic look which accompanied 
it which overcame her. 

**T will not leave you longer than I can 
help. I think we had better drive in, and 
I can see how Nannie is. Unless it is very 
serious I will not stay. I can tell her that 
Michael needs me,” she added with a faint, 
sad smile. 

So the reply to John’s telegram was the 
stopping of the Laurieston dog-cart at the 
house in Great King Street. When John 
heard it he came hurrying downstairs from 
the drawing-room, where he was passing as 
best he might the hours of the fiercest 
anxiety he had ever experienced in his life. 
It was an inexpressible relief to him when 
he saw his mother’s face. 

‘* How is she?” was her first question. 

‘“Very-ill, mother ; Ican’t bear it much 
longer,’’ he said hoarsely. 

“Whist! it will be soon over,’’ she said 
with a quiet cheerfulness. ‘Is the doctor 
upstairs ?”’ 

“‘ Yes; he has been here since morning.’ 

‘“‘T will go up presently. Ask one of the 
maids to bring me a cup of tea,” said his 
mother putting up her veil. ‘John, this 
is a day of searching for our house. The 
Lord has taken Michael away.” 

‘Taken Michael away,’ repeated John, 
pausing with his hand on the bell-rope and 


Agnes is laid 
“What is to be 


’ 








looking with open eyes at his mother. 
** What do you mean ?”’. 

‘* He is dead,’ she answered in a whisper, 
and sitting down covered her eyes with her 
hand. 

‘‘Dead! Michael dead! Why I saw 
him in the market with Wat on Wednesday, 
and of the two he looked the healthier.” 

‘‘ He is away, John,”’ his mother answered. 
‘* When I went up this morning, thinking 
him long in rising, I found that his sleep 
was sounder than I knew of. It must have 
happened early in the morning. I heard 
him moving just at sunrise. He must have 
thrown up the blind then. It was a beautiful 
and painless end, I do not doubt. But— 
but—” 

She stopped quickly, for one deep, 
bursting sob forced itself between John’s 
lips, and she saw him shaking as if with 
a sudden ague. For a time there was. 
nothing said. 

‘‘And you came to me, mother, in the 
midst of it,”” John said at last. ‘*A mother’s 
love is past comprehension.” 

‘‘T can do nothing for our dear Michael. 
He has more than even my love could give 
him. But I can do something here, and 
I knew Agnes would need me,” she said in 
a low voice. ‘‘ There is no cause for un- 
usual anxiety upstairs, is there ?” 

‘‘T don’t think so. Butit is so frightfully 
prolonged,’ he said passionately. ‘It is 
more than I can bear.’ 

‘‘T think you should go out. Father got 
out of the gig at the Register. You can 
guess where he has gone. I see George 
Paton is waiting at the door, John. Just 
put on your hat and drive down with him 
to the stables and find your father. You 
can help him with the—the arrangements, 
as we don’t need you here.” 

She even smiled slightly upon him, as she 
put off her bonnet and lifted the teacup to 
her lips. 

“IT never knew until to-day what a 
woman’s strength is, mother. You put me 
to shame.” 

He obeyed her implicitly. In a sense he 
was glad to be told what todo. In a few 


| moments he was beside George on the front 
| seat of the dog-cart, and handling the reins 


himself. There was relief in the very idea 
of rapid action. For the first time in his. 
life he felt glad to leave his own house. 

The torture of suspense he had endured, 
knowing that his wife suffered, and un- 
certain as to the issue, was a fearful trial to 
him. 
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The very thought of his mother’s presence 
in the house brought strength and comfort. 
But as he drove rapidly through the busy 
streets, he marvelled yet more and more at 
her perfect control, at her beautiful setting- 
aside of self. Again and again he blessed 
her in his heart, with a reverent and tender 
blessing. 

Margaret Maitland did not hurry upstairs. 
She wanted to be perfectly calm, to carry 
with her a demeanour which would cause 
no flutter of sorrow or anxiety, but rather 
give a sense of rest and strength. She took 
off her bonnet, put on her dainty lace cap, 
her soft house shoes, and then slipped quietly 
up. She met the nurse on the stairs, a 
pleasant, refined woman, whom she had 
known for some time. ‘ How is Mrs. 
Maitland ? ” 

“‘ Wearying for you, ma’am. She heard 
the carriage come. The doctor thinks her 
all right.” 

Margaret Maitland nodded and smiled, 
passed on and entered the room, where she 
was a pillar of strength to Agnes in her 
hour of need. 

At sunset that day, another Michael 
Maitland came to fill the place of him who 
had gone away. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
‘* Sour was the fruit upon that withered tree.” 


Wiuu1am Lavrr, senior, led a life of indo- 
dent ease in London. He was not a rich 
man, but the little income from his 
daughter’s estate was assured, and an occa- 
sional cheque from his son—which the threat 
of a personal visit never failed to bring—kept 
him from suffering anxiety concerning 
at least the necessaries of lifé. He still 
indulged in a little play, though cautiously, 
and patronised the turf moderately. Long 
experience had rendered him shrewd and 
far-seeing, so that he seldom made a bad 
venture, He was not now able to afford the 
luxury of West-End rooms, but contented 
himself with a modest suite in that quiet and 
unostentatious thoroughfare, Norfolk Street. 
He still enjoyed a little society of a kind, 
although he had fallen a little from his 
former estate, and no longer counted any 
member of the British aristocracy among his 
friends. Gilbert Culross had spoken out 
so plainly in London concerning his some- 
time adviser that that worthy had felt him- 
self obliged to threaten his former protégé 
with an action for defamation of character. 
This threat silenced Sir Gilbert. Neverthe- 
dess, William Laurie found himself shunned 





in certain quarters, and so was obliged to 
hunt for pastures new. He had a new 
scheme in hand which, if successful, would 
place him in a position of affluence for life. 
But it was a scheme which would require 
the utmost delicacy and caution to bring it 
to a successful issue. It also required money, 
and one cold March morning he felt himself 
constrained to indulge in some strong 
language when the postman came without 
an expected letter from the North. Sitting 
there in the clear, searching morning light, 
a change was visible on the face of William 
Laurie. His toilet was not yet carefully 
made, and in his dressing-gown his figure 
had a slouching stoop, his face was grey and 
even haggard, his eyes dim and clouded, and 
his grisled whiskers and somewhat unkempt 
hair gave him rather a vagabond look. 

It was only eight o’clock—early for Mr. 
Laurie to appear downstairs ; but he was in 
a fever of expectation about the letter which 
did not come. In lieu of the important 
missive, however, a visitor arrived in Norfolk 
Street before Mr. Laurie had quite finished 
his morning meal. And that visitor, greatly 
to our worthy’s amazement, was his own son. 
He was surprised, but he was careful not to 
show it. He rose to greet him as if he had 
merely dropped in from the next street. 

“Ah, good-morning, Will. Hope I see 
you well. Wife and family well? Two in 
the family ; am I correct? Sweet cherubs, 
no doubt; but I would warn you against a 
large offspring. It is highly improvident 
unless you are a millionaire. Have a cup of 
coffee ?”’ 

‘*T’ll take a substantial breakfast, if you 
have no objection,’ answered Will bluntly ; 
‘“*T’ve been travelling all night.” 

‘«« Another thing I would warn youagainst,”’ 
said William Laurie as he rang the bell. 
‘Always make a point of sleeping in a 
Christian bed, and make long journeys in 
the daytime. It is an erroneous idea that to 
spend the night in a railway train without 
sleep is a saving of time; and as we are 
on that subject, may I ask why you travelled 
allnight? A country gentleman,” he added, 
with a slightly ironical emphasis, ‘‘ cannot 
be greatly pressed for time.” 

‘Perhaps you have forgotten that it is 
customary to put in the seed in spring,” said 
Will almost rudely, for his father’s coolness 
irritated him. “If it were possible I should 


return this morning, but there is too little 
time, so I must wait till the night mail.” 

‘* Well?” said Mr. Laurie, enquiringly ; 
but just then the maid entered to receive her 
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orders. When she had left the room again 
Will looked straight at his father and spoke 
out candidly. 

“I’ve come to tell you that I can’t send 
you any more money. I knew it would be 
no good to write it, and that it would be 
worth the trouble and expense of the journey 
if I could convince you that you needn’t ask 
me for any more.” 

“A dutiful-speech truly, my son. Perhaps 
one day you will find by sad experience how 
much sharper than a serpent’s tooth it 
is, &c.”’ 

‘“‘ As to being a thankless child,’ put in 
Will quickly, ‘I don’t know that you ever 
gave us any reason to be thankful to you. 
You spoke about it being improvident a 
minute ago to have a large family. I don’t 
know what we were born for, or what good 
you ever did for us. We have been nothing 
but paupers all our days.” 

William Laurie looked keenly at his son, 
and perceived that beneath his evident anger 
there dwelt also a firm determination. 
Although he had made no remark concerning 
it, he had been struck at once by the change 
in Will’s outward appearance. The boyish 
look was gone; the full roundness of youth 
had given place to the harder lines of man- 
hood in his face, and there was an air of 
decision and responsibility in his whole de- 
meanour which came with a shock of un- 
pleasant surprise to the father. He felt 
that with Will his day was over. 

“You are, to say the least of it, a trifle 
aggressive,” he said with perfect mildness. 
‘*I do not think that I have been exorbitant 
in my demands. You are well aware what 
a meagre pittance I can count upon as a 
fixed income. If I asked a little aid from 
my own son, who is in affluent circum- 
stances, it is hard to be insulted and to have 
my poverty cast in my teeth, especially as I 
am in infirm health and growing old.” 

«You are only fifty-eight, father; and you 
know you are as strong as I am,”’ said the 
plain-spoken Will. ‘ What I want to know 
is, why you don’t seek for a light job of some 
kind which would bring you in something 
every week,” 

A sickly smile came on William Laurie’s 
face, but he refrained from making any com- 
ment on this awful suggestion. 

‘‘ And as to my circumstances,” continued 
Will, with the utmost dryness ; ‘‘ I have not 
at this blessed moment a penny I can call 
my own. Although you know it all just 
as well as I can tell you, I had better tell it 
to you again. My wife’s father put me in 





the farm, and the stock and plenishing cost 
two thousand pounds. .That is four years 
ago. I have paid him back fourteen hundred 
pounds of that money, so that I am still 
six hundred in his debt. I ask you how 
you suppose a man so hampered has money 
to give away? I tell you what I have sent 
to you already was simply stolen from 
Maitland, and when your letter’ came 
yesterday I felt like throwing myself im the 
sea.” 

William Laurie sat down during this 
passionate speech, and putting his finger 
tips together he looked over them at his 
son’s indignant face with the most unutter- 
able coolness. 

‘‘T don’t know where you and your sister 
have got all your Puritanical notions. I’m 
not greatly surprised at her, because she 
was always a prude like her mother; but I 
confess I expected you to turn out better. 
And so you actually intend to pay back 
every farthing of that two thousand; and 
pray what dowry did you get with your 
wife ? ”’ 

Will’s face flushed. 

‘No dowry—except the house furnishings. 
I wanted none. If I live I shall pay back 
that money to the uttermost farthing. I 
know very well that they were disappointed 
in her marriage. I hope to show them yet 
that there may be something good, even in 
a Laurie.” 

*¢ So, so. And I am to be sacrificed on 
the altar of your pride.” 

‘«*There is no sacrifice,’ retorted Will 
hotly, and then paused for a moment, partly 
ashamed of himself. He had come with so 
different an intention, fortified by his wife's 
good wishes; but it was indeed difficult to 
keep his temper under the half-contemptuous 
tone of his father’s voice. There was a 
slight silence, and then Will spoke again, 
more quietly, having subdued his anger and 
feeling strengthened by the memory of 
Effie’s last words, which had bidden him be 
gentle and kind. 

“T have said my say a little roughly 
perhaps, father,’’ he said honestly ; ‘I will 
speak for Effie now. She bade me say that 
if you would leave London and make your 
home at Nunraw, she would do her utmost 
to make you happy. It would be much 
better than living in London lodgings, and 
I know she meant what she said.”’ 

‘And you?”’ said William Laurie, with 
slightly elevated brows. 

‘IT can do no less than re-echo her 
invitation,’ Will replied sincerely. ‘‘If you 
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will come I shall and remember my 
duty. You would find it both a pleasant 
and an active life.”’ 

“Yes, I might feed the cattle and the 
pigs,”’ replied William Laurie with a cheer- 
ful smile; “only I fear the réle would not 
altogether suit me. Pray present my 
compliments and thanks to my charming 
daughter-in-law, and say that I regret that 
circumstances over which I have no control 
prevent me accepting her hospitality.” 

“*T wish you would speak out honestly and 
without all that nonsense, father,’’ cried Will. 
“‘Won’t you admit that I am in an awk- 
ward position, and that I am doing right?” 

Life is too short to enter into abstruse 
questions regarding moral obligations; but 
since you ask me plainly, I think that the 
Maitlands owe you something for having 
saddled you with their daughter, and that 
as she is their only daughter she is entitled 
to a handful of old closefist’s bawbees. 
But if they have converted you, far be it 
from me to seek to lead you astray. Have 
you given up the emigration craze ?’”’ 

‘“‘T had made up my mind that if I could 
not get out of paying away more money 
I should throw it all up,” Will replied 
honestly. 

“Well, you may relieve your mind after 
the singularly delicate way in which you 
have conveyed to me your decision; I am 
not likely to forget myself so far as to ask 
you. Here is your breakfast. While you eat 
you may bestow on me some further crumbs 
of domestic news. Is Agnes well?” 

“Quite well. They are at Laurieston 
just now for the Easter recess.” 

“« How many children has she ?”’ 

‘“‘ Only one, of course. He is just begin- 
ning to walk. He is the finest little chap 
you ever saw.” 

“Tt is magnanimous of you to admit that 
when you are the father of two cherubs. And 
is Agnes deliriously happy with her loutish 
Professor ? ” 

“They appear to be satisfied with each 
other,” said Will answering with difficulty, 
for his father’s tone made him writhe. 

“« And what do they call my first grandson ?”” 

“* Michael.” 

“Oh, of course, they could not pass over 

dpapa number one.” 

“T rather think he was called after his 
uncle who died,’’ put in Will. 

“« Ay—sudden death that—remember it at 
the time. He was a likely young fellow, a 
ges gentleman beside his brother. I met 

im on the Rhine once.” 





‘There are not many Michael Maitlands 
in the world,” said Will soberly, and with a 
curious look in his face, which only the 
mention of Michael could bring there. 
Effie knew what that meant. From the day 
of Michael’s death Will had been a better 
husband to her—ay, and a noblerman. So 
that Michael, though so sadly missed and 
mourned, had not died in vain. 

‘‘T suppose our Professor has a fair 
income ?”’ 

«Oh yes, they live in good style. He is 
not a professor yet though, he hopes to be 
one some day. But he makes a great deal 
privately, and he has written a book which 
has a good sale.” 

*¢ Ah, what kind of a book ?” 

‘©A treatise on Moral Philosophy; but 
I can’t tell you anything about it, as it is not 
the kind of reading I care about. There 
is never much said about the book. The 
very mention of it at Laurieston makes a 
dryness in the atmosphere.” 

“Too advanced for the old boy, eh? So 
you think your sister is quite satisfied with 
her life ?”’ 

“‘T have no reason to think otherwise. 
She was always a quiet reserved woman ; 
she is that still,”’ said Will guardedly. 

“And are you quite satisfied with your 
lot in life? You are young to settle down 
to a bucolic existence.” 

‘* My lot in life is good enough for me if 
I could feel myself an honest independent 
man,” said Will bluntly. ‘I’ve got some 
common sense lately and I know my own 
failings.’ 

“And those of others, particularly of 
your parent,’ said the elder man blandly. 
‘*T admire the charitable spirit of Christians; 
it makes me glad I’m not one. So you 
actually went to the expense of a railway 
ticket to London to tell me all this.” 

‘* T wanted to see for myself how you are, 
and to have a talk with you,” answered Will. 
“Now you know how I stand, you can 
comprehend and excuse my refusal to send 
you any more money. It is not as if you 
were in need. You seem to me to be very 
comfortable here,” he added, glancing round 
the snug well furnished room. 

“‘IT do not complain. I trust the day is 
at hand when I shall be quite independent 
of my children. Let no man think that, 
because he is a father, he has provided a 
haven of shelter for his necessity or age. It 
is a vain delusion, the product of a sickly 
sentimentality which has no foundation in 
fact.” 
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‘* You .may believe that if you were in 
need we should not forget our duty,” said 
Will quietly.‘ What on earth is the use of 
going on like that?” 

‘You are not respectful to me, William ; 
but I do not expect it. Maitland of Laurie- 
ston has repaid my trust by holding me up 
as @ reprobate and an object of ridicule 
before the eyes of my own children. Per- 
haps he may'live to regret it.’’ 

Will pushed back his chair somewhat 
impatiently, and rose to his feet. He could 
not have patience with his father’s grandi- 
loquent style of talk; but he wished to be 
respectful and kind to him. It is not easy, 
however, to assume a respect which does 
not exist; and it may be admitted that 
William Laurie, sen., had not given to 
his children much ground upon which to 
build their respect or esteem. Father 
and son spent the day together, but it 
was not one of conspicuous enjoyment for 
either, and Will felt glad when the train 
sped him away from the great city, out into 
the purer air of the open country. He was 
indeed trying to redeem the past, to look at 
life from an honest, healthy standpoint; and 
the hours spent with his father were not 
calculated to act as aids to the higher life. 
After having tested life in many different 
phases, William Laurie affected cynicism in 
his declining years, and sneered at every- 
thing, casting doubt on every good intention 
or motive. His companionship was not at 
all healthy for a young man like his son, 
who was but feebly striving after good. 
Under the influence of his father’s unhealthy 
conversation, Will had felt the old rebellious 
grumblings rise within him, doubts of the 
goodwill and faith of his fellowmen, sus- 
picions even of his dearest. And from these 
he was glad to flee. He reached his home 
early in the afternoon of the following day, 
and when he passed through his own 
garden gate, his little daughter playing at 
gardening with the faithful collie at her 
heels, shouted with delight, and toddled to 
meet him, her little hands outstretched, her 
dimpled face radiant with love. He caught 
her to his heart, pressed his cheek to hers, 
and felt his eyes grow dim. They were not 
dry when he reached the door where Effie 
stood to welcome him. He was conscious 
of the anxiety of her look, and somehow his 
heart smote him. He put his other arm 
about her and looked down into her sweet 
face, his own softened with a great tender- 
ness. 


‘I am so glad to see you, Will. Itis 





like weeks since you went away. You have 
no idea how Madgie has fretted, and even 
baby has missed you.” 

“I only know now what blessings I 
possess, and how lightly I have prized them, 
Effie,” Will said, with a tightening clasp of 
his arm. 

Effie asked no more. Her heart was at rest. 


CHAPTER L. 


‘*The heart hath many sorrows besides love ; 
Yea, many are the voices which visit it.” 


‘¢ Acnes, that’s a beautiful bairn.’”’ 

So said Margaret Maitland as they sat 
under the old thorn on a sunny April 
morning enjoying the beneficent radiance of 
the spring sunshine. Agnes smiled; and 
watched in silence for a moment the tiny 
figure, toddling somewhat unsteadily across 
the lawn, filling its chubby hands with the 
daisies which lay like a white carpet on the 
sward. It was a beautiful sight to see that 
mother and child together, a sight of 
which those to whom both were dear never 
tired. Motherhood had given the last 
gracious touch to Agnes Maitland’s character 
and life. There was one who thought her 
perfect, and who deemed it no sin to lay at 
her feet a love which had in it all the 
elements of reverent worship. 

“You think him beautiful, mother, 
because he has sunny hair and blue eyes, 
and because his name is Michael,’’ she 
answered at length. ‘‘He has not filled 
the old Michael’s place, but only made it 
seem less empty, and for that John and I 
are glad.” 

‘Agnes, my lamb, there is a thing I 
want to speak about, though I hardly know 
how to put it. There is a look on your 
face whiles I dinna like to see. Not long 
ago I looked out by the window, and I saw 
tears in your eyes while you held the bairn 
on your knee. What ails you? Is it any- 
thing which it would ease your heart to tell? 
If I am anything, I am your mother in love, 
Nannie, though not in name.” 

A slight tremor passed over Agnes Mait- 
land, and the delicate colour paled away 
from her face. 

‘Sometimes my heart is heavy, mother. 
The boy is growing, and the day coming 
when I shall have to guide him. It is an 
awful thing to think that he cannot learn 
from his father to look up to his Maker.” 

She spoke in a low voice, shamefacedly, 
as if such confession was more a pain than 
a relief. 
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“Then he still stands aloof from the 
faith I taught him, Agnes. Tell me, has 
it ever made any estrangement between 


you?” 
“Tt did at first. I think you did not 
guess. Michael knew. Do you remember 


when he waited with us a night on his way 
home? We hada long talk then. He showed 
me where I was wrong, and since then we 
have been much happier—so happy, that 
sometimes I tremble when I think how light 
a shadow that other thing casts upon me. 
Mother, what is it that holds John back 
from belief? He is so noble and good, so 
utterly unselfish. His spirit is more Christ- 
like than mine, for with all his gentleness 
he is unflinching and courageous when 
wrong-doing is concerned. That is where I 
am weak. I pass over things rather than 
face unpleasantness.”’ 

‘Tell me, my dear, have you never seen 
anything which would lead you to believe 
that he is beginning to think differently of 


these things ?” 
“Never. We never speak of it. I go 
my way in this, and he goes his. Our 


opinions do not clash because we never com- 
pare them. Is that not cowardice on my 
part? And yet, and yet, when did talking 
ever do good? I cannot argue. I cannot 
give logical reasons for my belief in a risen 
Saviour and a merciful God. Only I know 
it is more than life to me.” 

‘‘And you live it, my daughter. Oh, I 
have watched you, and have marvelled that 
the Lord’s answer to the unspoken prayer 
of your daily life has been so long withheld. 
You can trust Him yet?” 

“To the uttermost,” Agnes answered 
simply. ‘‘Sometimes, mother, Iam oppressed 
with a sickening apprehension of some 
fearful evil. It is my nature to make idols 
of those I love. Sometimes when I search 
my heart about the child there I feel afraid. 
Is it wrong, do you think, to love so 
much ?” 

“* My lamb, why will you torment your- 
self? There is no limit set, so long as we 
do not put our earthly idols before Him. It 
is not the overflowing of love which saddens 
the earth, but the dearth of it. I have lived 
longer than you, my Nannie, and I have 
seen a great deal of God’s dealings with folk. 
And I have never yet seen one of His 
children tried beyond their strength; and 
that is a great comfort.” 

“You have suffered greatly too, mother. 
Three graves! Sometimes when I look at 
them I wonder how I should feel if I had to 





lay my darling away out of sight. beside 
them. Pray to God, mother, that He will 
not require that of me. Anything but 
that.” 

She ran and caught the child from the 
lawn and clasped him close in her tender 
arms, while her face, glorified with the 
passion of motherhood, pressed itself against 
his golden head. It was a sweet picture: 
the gracious young mother in her white 
clinging gown, tall and lissom and lovely ; 
the child a model of infant beauty, with skin 
like alabaster, and cheeks like the blush of 
a summer rose. He would not long be still; 
he struggled to the ground again, and 
toddled off with his sweet, uncertain step to 
meet his father, who stood within the portals 
of the door. In a moment he came 
triumphantly leading the tall figure, his 
round eyes lifted dadoringly to the grave, 
kind face bent upon him in love. His baby 
chatter, unintelligible to any ear but his 
mother’s, rang out clear and shrill on the 
quiet air, dearest music on earth to his 
mother’s heart. 

“‘This is an imperious master, and no 
mistake. What am I to do, you tyrant?” 
asked John laughingly. 

“Kiss mamma? I wishI never had a 
less irksome task.” 

He bent down, touched her hair with a 
lingering touch, and raised her white hand 
to his lips. 

‘This is the new allegiance, mother. I 
never kiss my lady’s lips except when she 
gives me leave,” he said in happy banter. 
‘Am Inota much ruled man? Six feet 
two and can’t call my soul my own—nor my 
shirt collar. Oh, you rogue! ” 

The child’s shrill, sweet laughter rang 
out again as the chubby fingers found their 
way round his father’s neck, the signal for 
a wild frolic, in which the little one 
delighted. 

“He ought to have a cap on, dear. The 
sun is mild, but the wind has a chilly 
touch,” John said presently. 

‘“‘He had acap. I expect it will be on 
some of the bushes where he was chasing a 
butterfly,” said Agnes rising. ‘He never 
ails, mother, so we are not altogether careful 
sometimes.”’ 

“Oh, heis hardy enough. I don’t believe 
in coddling bairns. Sit down, lassie, and 
leave the twosome to their play. I don't 
know which is the bigger bairn.” 

“Father thinks Mr. Fordyce is likely to 
return to India next month. Do you know 
what John proposes? that we should let our 
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house for the summer months, if anybody 
will take it, and come down to Hallcross,’’ 
said Agnes. 

“That would be fine for us all. 
you think it a good proposal ? ”’ 

“Oh, very. I would fill the house, mother, 
all summer.” 

“* Who with?” 

*‘ All sorts and conditions. Our particu- 
lar students-of course are all away; but 
there are one or two I should ask to stay 
with us. Harry is in town yet; and that 
lad Laidlaw I told you of has begun his 
medical course this summer. I don’t know 
where the money for it is to come from, but he 
seems determined to succeed. We must help 
him all we can. If we come down I think 
I'll ask him to give up his lodgings, and 
come to us for the remainder of the session. 
He can have the little room off the drawing- 
room, and one of the attics for a study.”’ 

‘‘ It would be a boon to the young man, I 
don’t doubt,” Mrs. Maitland answered. 

‘‘ Then there are two young girls I got to 
know quite accidentally by hearing one of 
them play at an evening party. They are 
minister’s daughters, mother; and they have 
a widowed mother and an invalid brother 
whom they support. They teach music and 
drawing in several schools, and go out in the 
evenings to play at parties. Just think of 
that for refined, well brought up girls. But 
they have a noble courage, and are sustained 
by the knowledge that they are keeping the 
home together. John thinks I should ask 
them down too. Wouldn’t they enjoy 
Hallcross ?”’ 

‘‘Ay, they would,” Mrs. Maitland an- 
swered with a curiously tender smile. ‘“ But 
if you don’t let Hallcross again, what of the 
money for London ?” 

‘We have thought of that, at least, John 
has,’’ said Agnes with a slight flush. ‘It 
will be sent just the same. God has blessed 
us, mother; we have no anxiety about 
money matters.” 

‘‘The book has been a success, you see,” 
said Mrs. Maitland. 

‘When I count our income, mother, I 
leave out the profits of the book. John 
knows I would not touch that money. He 
has it laid away.” 

‘“« And what is to be done with it? "’ 

“ John will tell you that himself; I don’t 
know,” she answered, and the quickened 
tone of her voice indicated that that was 
a sore subject. 

“Tt is such a small book, and so un- 
interesting to the ordinary reader, Agnes, 


Don’t 





that I question if it could do the harm you 
imagine.”’ 

‘Of course it is only a student’s hand- 
book; but don’t you see, mother, it does. 
harm just where it might have done good. 
It is the students who are enquiring into 
these things, and they are the men who will 
be the guides of another generation,” said 
Agnes, with a slight touchof passion. ‘Do 
you know Harry Christie is prosecuting his 
studies for the Church, and he doesn’t 
know what he believes, or whether he 
believes anything at all. That was one 
whom John might have guided easily, at a 
critical time.”’ 

‘‘ But when the time comes for him to. 
take vows, Agnes, he will have to know 
what he believes.” 

Agnes shook her head. ‘I believe that 
that is why there are so many barren 
ministries. Those who occupy the pulpit 
do not teach others out of the fulness of 
their own belief. I have learned a great 
deal, mother, since I came so much in 
contact with the students.” 

“They are searching times, Agnes, I 
don’t doubt ; but the very questioning shows 
an interest in religious things, which is 
healthy and hopeful,” said Mrs. Maitland 
cheerily. ‘‘ Well, shall we go over to tea 
with the Misses Thorburn this afternoon, 
and take the bairn? He will divert them.” 

Agnes nodded and laughed. Somehow 
at Laurieston the shadow which lay upon 
her life seemed less dark. Itmight be that 
at home she had to battle alone, a prey to 
her own anxieties and fears, while amid the 
cheerful, loving companionship of the happy 
circle at Laurieston there seemed no time 
for harassing thought. 

The arrangements concerning Hallcross 
were carried out. The tenant left in May, 
and the first days of a sunny June saw the 
old house filled with a new and delightful 
element. Among the young people she had 
gathered about her, Agnes wasin her 
element. In the dispensing of her gracious 
hospitality, her husband was her able help- 
meet; and to many that brief summer at 
Hallcross remained one of the brightest 
memories of their lives. It was shadowed, 
however, ere it closed, by a dark and terrible 
tragedy. ° 

Agnes was sitting in a lounging chair on 
the lawn one afternoon with her sewing, 
and the child playing about her feet. It 
was one of the loveliest of June days—a day 
when even the summer zephyr sleeps, and 
there is no stir in the slumbrous, odorous 
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air. The roses hung heavy on their slender 
stems, and made great masses of pink, and 
white, and deep red among the green. 
The daisies were white on the smooth lawn, 
and the gay butterflies flitted across the 
sunshine, and the bees droned lazily from 
the hearts of the fragrant, old-fashioned 
flowers ; but there was scarcely the twitter 
of a bird in that leafy old garden. Agnes 
missed the accustomed melody of song, but 
in talking to her little son, she told him 
that the little birds were tired with the heat 
and had gone to sleep in the shade. This 
seemed to mystify and exercise him greatly, 
and he forthwith began a pilgrimage round 
the shrubbery to find the sleeping songsters. 

Agnes watched the tiny figure in white, 
grown very straight and sturdy on his sun- 
browned legs, and when she saw the clear, 
red glow on his upturned face, she thought 
what a blessing Hallcross had been to him. 

He spent the livelong day in the old 
garden, and sometimes they would find him 
asleep under the spreading beech tree, tired 
out with his play. It was his very life ; and 
often his mother thought of the dear old lady 
who had foreseen the day when they should 
occupy the old house and their children 
make music in its rooms. 

Her reverie was broken by the announce- 
ment that a visitor was in the drawing- 
room. ; 

“Who is it, Mary?” 

** Miss Thorburn. She came to the back 
gate and in by the back door, ma’am.” 

Agnes rose, cast a look at the child who 
was wandering among the trees, and then 
entered the house. She felt no anxiety 
about him. He was often left hours ata 
time. 

‘You'll have to do away with the back 
gate, Mrs. Maitland, if you don’t want sur- 
reptitious callers,” cried Miss Thorburn in 
her gayest mood. ‘ How are you this lovely 
day ? Grace has a cold—positively a cold 
in weather like this. But it serves her 
right; she will stay half-an-hour in the sea 
instead of ten minutes as she ought.” 

**T hope she is not very bad.”’ ‘ 

‘* Bad enough ; and she is so amusing over 
it. She said last night ‘I’m going to be ill. 
I feel it; but I won’t—I’m determinedI won’t. 
Who’s going to waste time being ill?’ She 
sent me out this afternoon because she said 
my tongue deaved her. And now, after 
all this palaver, where’s little Maitland? 
His dear grandmother says he is growing 
in length and breadth at an alarming 
rate.”’ 





‘He is as well as possible. He lives in 
the garden. What a delight itall is to him. 
I am so glad we thought of coming out this 
summer. But Miss Jean, why do you call 
him little Maitland?” asked Agnes with a 
smile. 

‘‘T never will call him anything else,” 
said Miss Jean with rather a curious 
look. “I can’t just yet speak of any 
Michael but one. Besides, he will be 
Maitland of Laurieston some day, won’t 
he?” 

‘‘Ah! I don’t know that,’ said Agnes 
quickly. 

‘‘ Well, I hope not for many a long year. 
I must say his grandfather looks as young 
as any of his sons. So Walter is to take to 
himself a wife in spring ?”’ 

‘“‘ Yes, and leave us. He is going away to 
America in August with Mr. Liddell’s son, 
who has bought a farm on the Red River, 
and if there is a suitable place for sale 
father wishes him to buy.” 

*‘Dear. me, is that all settled? Well, 
Walter will make a splendid colonist, and 
there is no nonsense about Bessie Rankine. 
She.can put her hand to anything, though 
she is a minister’s daughter. Don’t you 
think it is far better than if he stayed at 
home? ‘There is really no need for him at 
Laurieston.”’ 

‘‘No; and if we are to people the new 
country, Miss Jean, it is good to send them 
our best,” replied Agnes. ‘‘ Won’t you take 
off your bonnet and stay to tea? My house- 
hold will be home presently. They come 
down in a body at four o’clock.” 

‘“‘ Yes, I will; thank you.” 

“T am so glad to get back to the old. 
fashioned, substantial teas, Miss Jean,’’ said 
Agnes as she led the way to a bedroom. “ In 
town I always tell John I feel that we are 
cheated of a meal, and I do so enjoy mother’s 
teas when I go out to Laurieston. But 
won’t you keep on your hat and let us go 
out to the garden for a bit?” 

‘In a little. I want to cool down, 
and this house is always so deliciously cool,”’ 
said Miss Jean as she sat down on Miss 
Leesbeth’s couch. The old lady’s room was 
the finest chamber of the house, and was 
exactly as she had left it. They lingered for 
a little while, talking as old friends talk of 
matters interesting to both; and when at 
last they leisurely descended the stairs, Miss 
Jean remarked that she had never seen 
Agnes in better spirits. 

‘‘T have so many mercies, Miss Jean,’ 
Agnes answered with a shining eye. ‘‘ Would 
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it not be a shame if I were to look gloomy 
or sad ?” . 

They passed out into the pleasant garden, 
and though the child was nowhere visible, 
his mother thought nothing amiss. 

“‘He hides sometimes,’’ she said with a 
laugh. “ The little rogue, he is just as full 
of frolic as he can be, and his father carries 





him on. I sometimes say I don’t know 
which is the bigger baby.” 

They crossed the velvet lawn and turned 
into the path behind the box hedges, and 
all at once, in the midst of her happy talk, 
Agnes stood still, for the garden gate which 
opened on the river bank was ajar, and the 
child nowhere to be seen. 








A Swamp in the Forest, 


DEW AND RAIN, RIVULET AND RIVER. 
By THE Rev. B. G. JOHNS, M.A. 


**Then will I give you rain in due season, and your land shall yield her increase.”—Lev. xxvi. 4. 


oo was softly falling over the | after a long ramble across that wild piece of 
fields and woods a few evenings ago as | no man’s land which we call The beacons, 
Frank and I were strolling homewards| where we once fell in with the old turf- 
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cutter, and searched in vain for a spray of 
white heather. It had been a day of stormy 
rain, and all the western sky was still full of 
dark murky clouds, piled up round the 
throne of the dying sun. 

When we got down into the valley, there 
as usual we found old Dick the shepherd 
busily folding his flock for the night. The 
great crowd were all streaming after him, 
bah! bahing loudly as they went, from one 
wide field to another and smaller one shut 
off partly by hurdles. ‘ Well, shepherd,” 
said I, “‘ your children are noisy to-night; 
how many in family ?” 

‘‘ Not such a small few as you might be 
thinking, sir, p’raps; but pretty well nigh 
nine hundred of ’em, I take it; and rather 
fussy, too, I must say, they be; tho’ they 
have a bin down to the pond by Lark- 
Whistle not two hours agone. It’s a bit of 
water we do want, uncommon, down this 
way, ‘specially these terrble hot sultry 
days; not only for the ship (sheep), mind 
’ee, but for us folks ourselves, and for 
the look ov it too; a bit of a stream 
going down for a mile or so to station 
would sim grand like, so I've heard you 
gentry folks say.” 

“And quite right, too, shepherd, who- 
ever said so; nothing makes a green summer 
valley like this so beautiful as a dash of 
water. In the next valley, on the other 
side of the woods, all round The Grange, 
and for miles onward by farm after farm, 
and meadow after meadow, till you get to 
the broad stream of the crystal Itchen, there 
seems to be no end to the bright clear 
rivulets that run sparkling on their way to 
the far off sea. But here you do seem 
badly off. Ihave walked many miles to-day, 
up hill and down dale, and not a single drop 
of water have I seen but the square pond a 
mile away down by the farm, where your 
sheep drank; and a gloomy looking place in 
the very heart of the woods, more like 
an African swamp, a great mass of slimy 
mud, with trees clustered thickly all round 
it, and all was silence and desolation. The 
great twisted trunk of a dead tree that lay 
along the edge of it looked at first like a 
crocodile.” 

“I mind the old place well,” said the 
shepherd, ‘‘and forty years agone, before 
they cut the railway line and tunnelled 
under the Little Beacon, bless ’ee, there 
used to be a goodish bit of a spring there, 
where the horses and ‘ ship’ and cattle like 
used to find their way most every day; 
but there’s nothing but dead leaves and 





slush now. That’s the ‘wust’ of, them 
new-fangled rails. They cuts off things, 
terrble; that there bit of water ’s been 
carried right away, and come out again in 
the cutting right opposite the station.” 

“‘ That’s rather a long journey,” said I; 
‘‘two miles and more, for a Spring to 
travel; though I don’t say it is impossible. 
A streamlet, however small, is such a rare 
and precious gift of God that it is not 
easily destroyed, but may spring up afresh 
in some quiet nook where it is least 
expected, and carry its blessing with it. 
All the same, I wish it still bubbled up in 
the heart of the silent wood, for the ships’ 
sake, as well as your own. Good night, 
shepherd.” 


* * * * * 


As Frank and I mounted slowly to the 
top of the next hill, and looked down over 
the silent valley and the quiet sheepfold, a 
light, fresh breeze from the north-west blew 
into our faces, and after the sultry heat was 
very welcome. It was almost like a draught 
of sparkling water, as I said to my com- 
panion. 

‘** No, no,”’ replied he; ‘‘ not so good as 
anything sparkling, not half so good as a 
cup of cider, or even soda-water, or 
of that little bubbling spring we found 
last year on Dartmoor, that blazing day 
when the river down by Shaugh Bridge 
was all but dry! Don’t you remember 
that day?” 

‘Quite well,” said I. ‘‘ We had made 
our way for seven miles all up along the 
rocky valley of The Plym, and were nearly 
dead beat, when we got to that tiny spring 
of icy-cold water, and drank, as you said, 
like fishes. So, my boy, no words can 
be too good for water; but don’t forget 
that without a breeze of air there would 
soon be not a drop of water for us to 
drink.” 

“IT don’t quite see that,” says Frank ; 
“but do tell me why.” 

‘‘Tt’s not quite so easy as you think; but 
a little I can tell you. The air is said to be 
‘the breath’ of all living things, but it is 
even more than that. The atmosphere— 
i.e., the air which wraps the globe of the 
earth, and which we and all other living 
things breathe— is never of one temperature 
all the way through, but warmer in one 
part and cooler in another, and therefore 
always in motion. According to its heat 


or cold, it helps to turn the surface of water 
into vapour, or mist, or vapour into drops 
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rivers roll down to the sea, 





The Cataract. 


of rain or dew. On the wings of the air 
wateris thus carried up into the clouds, or goes 
flying over the face of the earth, where else it 
would never reach. If only fora short time 
the atmosphere were to suspend its power 
of evaporating, the fountains of life would 
be all cut off. All the water which the 








all that sleeps in wells, 
ponds, and lakes, or springs 
up in fountains, and fur- 
nishes drink for the use of 
man and all other creatures 
of God’s hand; all that 
waters the fields, and sus- 
tains the life of every green 
thing, from the tiny moss 
in the wall to the mighty 
tree of the forest, is brought 
to us on the wings of the 
wind, or mounts up into 
the air, to descend again in 
rain, or hail, which is large 
drops of rain frozen as they 
fall; or snow, which is flakes 
of frozen vapour falling light 
as feathers to the thirsty 
earth. Thus the regular 
supply is kept up, a grand 
storehouse maintained, and 
every mountain and hill is 
ready from time to time to 
send forth its treasures and 
make glad the face of the 
whole earth, by the secret 
laws of heat and cold and 
motion, which the great and 
good God has in His wisdom 
ordained. Sometimes we see 
this in the tiny spring of icy 
water such as we found on 
Dartmoor ; at others in the 
mighty cataract, leaping and 
flashing down the mountain 
side in a sheet of silver 
spray ; but always fulfilling 
the same great laws, whether 
in the tiny rivulet winding 
its quiet way down the hill 
side, and along through the 
meadows in the valley, or the 
broad shining river rolling 
on in its appointed course to 
the sounding waters of the 
great sea, into whose depths 
they sinkdownand are lost.” 

‘“*And how is it,” said 
Frank, “that if all the 
thousands of streams and 
rivers that fall into the sea, and all the 
floods of rain that pour down upon it, are 
all fresh water—how is it that the sea is 
salt, and never gets any fresher? And why 
does it never get full? And why: “4 

“‘ Stop, stop, my boy; one question at a 
time. And, first of all, I cannot tell you 
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why it never gets full. All I know is that 
it never does get so full as to overflow the 
land ; that God has given to it its appointed 
place, extent, and depth, as if to wash and 
guard the earth, and to rise and fall 
according to the laws of His making ever 
since the days of its creation. And there 
it abides. No doubt, day by day, and night 
by night, and month after month, through 
heat and cold, constantly and unceasingly, 
the air and the sun are at work, and so 
countless thousands of tons of salt water 
are turned into vapour and carried away up 
into the clouds, to come down again in 
showers of rain and snow; but yet I cannot 
explain to you why, as you put it, the sea 
never gets full. As to its being salt, we 
can, perhaps, get a little nearer the reason. 
Every stream and river, of what we call 
fresh water, that finds its way down into 
the sea, has in it salts of some kind or other, 
as much as from ten to fifty or sixty grains 
per gallon. These salts, as we call them, are 
chiefly common salt, sulphate and carbonate 
of lime, magnesia, soda, and potash, and these 
altogether help to make up what we call 
salt water. That, as you know, has in it a 
set of creatures, plants, trees, and insects 
of its own, which, if put into fresh water, 
soon begin to droop, fade, and die. So full 
of salt is the sea, that wise men who have 
studied these wonderful things tell us that, 
taking the average depth of the ocean at 
two miles, and saltness at about 84 per 
cent—i.e., three-and-half parts in every 
hundred—there is enough salt in it to cover 
7,000,000 of square miles of land with a 
saline crust one mile in thickness! And 
yet, in spite of all this, so wisely, so well 
has God ordered all the laws of heat and 
cold, rain and mist, billows and tides, 
streams and currents, that all the vapour 
drawn up from the sea is absolutely free 
from salt, and pure rain water is the freshest 
we can get.” 

After this long talk we walked on in 
silence for a good way. I had talked about 
many things which are hard to explain, and 
he had heard some which were quite new 
to him, and made him think, which was 
just what I intended to make him do. But 
before long he had begun again, and was 
full of questions about the size of the drops 
of rain, why some were large and others 
so small—fine as dust, he said—and falling 
softly like the dew. 

‘¢ Well, Frank,’’ said I, ‘‘as to the size 
of the drops of rain, it is impossible to 
measure the exact size of the particles of 





mist or vapour, but rain-drops vary in size 
from about 4, to + of an inch in diameter, 
and, according to their weight, come 
pattering down from the clouds with greater 
or less swiftness; some as slowly as ten 
feet per second, others at four times that 
rate, as in a thunderstorm, or when other 
heavy clouds are near the earth, and break 
out into a sudden torrent. But all this, my 
boy,’’ said I, ‘‘ belongs to the secret things 
of the world of Nature, of which we know 
so little, and do well to strive to know 
more. For all the works and ways of 
Nature are full of wisdom, mystery, and 
beauty, being a part, indeed, of the deep 
things of God, everywhere throughout which 
we find traces of His hand. Many of the 
things which puzzled the wise men of old still 
remain to puzzle us. Still we may say, as 
the wise king of old said: ‘ All rivers run 
into the sea, and yet it is not full’ ;* or, as a 
wiser than he said, 1,500 years before 
Christ came, there is ‘One who under- 
standeth the way thereof, and He knoweth the 
place thereof, to make the weight for the winds, 
and the waters by measure, when He made a 
decree for the rain, and a way for the lightning 
of the thunder.+ And there, in many 
matters, our searching grows dim, and we 
find it hard to go a step farther or nearer 
to the hidden wisdom. But, for all that, we 
may find grace and beauty and wisdom in 
every step within our reach, and pleasure 
ever new on all sides by the way; in the 
stream that murmurs down the valley, in 
every drop of sparkling dew, in the mighty 
mountain river for which ‘ He cutteth out 
a way among the Rocks,’¢ or in the bub- 
bling spring of icy water among the rocks of 
Dartmoor, in the stormy billows of the salt 
sea, in every flake of falling snow, and every 
breath of summer air.” 

“But,” says Frank, “ you haven’t told 
me anything about the dew. Charles, our 
old gardener, often says to me in the evening : 
‘ You had better run in and fetch your hat, 
there’s a heavy dew falling’; but Dick, the 
shepherd, just now said: ‘It will be a fine 
day to-morrow, there’s a heavy dew rising.’ 
Which is right ? ”’ 

‘* Well,” said I, “in point of fact, Charles 
is about as right as Dick, and both are more 
or less wrong. Dew, as we see it, and talk 
of it, as tiny drops of moisture, neither rises 
nor falls; but is formed on the surface of 
things. Sometimes at night-fall, when the 





* Eccles. i. 7. 
+ Job xxviii. 23-24, &c. 
tJob. xxviii. 10. 
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** They go down by the valleys.” 


earth is warm and moist, a vapour rises 
from it, unseen and hardly felt by us, and is 
carried away by the air wherever it goes— 
up or down, or in any other direction—until, 
at last, meeting with a substance colder than 
itself, it is condensed—é.e., turned into tiny 
drops, on a blade of grass, on the under side 
of a leaf, or the upper side of a paling, or 
all over the surface of a flower, or a stone by 





the roadside.* If you get up early to- 
morrow morning, and walk along by the 
edge of the wood, among the tall grass and 
furze, you wil] see thousands and tens of 
thousands of tiny drops resting on the edge 
of every blade and leaf—nay, on the down of 





* Or the vapour may rise until it meets with a current 
of colder air, and then descend in tiny drops ; and Dick 
says: ‘The dew is falling.” 
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the leaf, and every smallest point of mossy 
spray ; as pearls or jewels of 
light at the first ray of sunshine that flashes 
from the eastern sky. And still more 
wondrous and more beautiful, a string of 
pearls is to be found on the leaf of a Scotch 
thistle, where the garden’ spider has spread 
her cunning web in a dainty fashion’ that 
no human hand can equal. 

‘The whole secret, Frank, is that wherever 
the air goes the vapour floats with it, and 
wherever the vapour floats there dew is 
formed —far and wide over the whole earth, 
hill and dale, mead and valley, to nourish 
every green thing that lives, and to feed 
every secret spring of water. All over 
England, as a whole, so wise men tell us, 
the fall of dew in one year is equal.in depth 
to about five inches of water, amounting 
altogether to 22,160,000,000 tons! And 
now,” I added, “ I am not going to talk any 
more ‘ learned talk,’ as you call it, or I shall 
presently have you asking: ‘How many 
drops of dew make a ton?’”’ 

“I should like to know very much,” 
replied Frank; ‘but, I say, there’s a 
tremendous shower coming on; the clouds 
are black all round the hill, and the trees 
that were so still just now are all waving 
their arms about in the wind.”’ 

‘¢ Just such a sudden storm,” said I, ‘‘ as 
came down upon us last year in the Vale of 
Llangollen ; don’t you remember, Frank, 
where the artist was making that clever 
sketch for Taz Sunpay Magazine?” 

‘© yes, and the storm came on all at 
once, and turned our umbrella inside out, 
and cousin Lucy and Tom went on all right, 
and said there was hardly a drop of rain 
where they were! ”’ 

‘Ah! my boy, they were too happy just 
then to trouble themselves much about rain, 
or any such light, earthly, trouble. They 
put up their umbrella and made the best of 
it, gong calmly and happily on their way. 
By-and-bye the clouds rolled away, the sky 
cleared, and there was ‘a clear shining after 
the rain.’ And there generally is, Frank, 
after most troubles, if people would only 
wait for it. For He who sends the stormy 
clouds and the dark days, also sends sun- 
shine—sunshine that, like the rain, falls 
alike upon the evil and the good, and the 
just and the unjust, with a message of hope 
for all, and of peace when the storm has 
past. See, now, light is already breaking 
over the hill, and the golden harvest moon, 
just at her full, rising slowly up out of the 
purple mist. In a few minutes she will 





have sailed out into the clear, open expanse 
of soft grey. The clouds will seem to open 
right and left to make way for her like a 
queen, as she rises calmly up to her throne 
among the stars, the jewels of her crown. 
And, as the shadows on the hill deepen, and 
the outline of every tree grows dark against 
the sky, every wandering cloud and bank of 
vapour will shine out with an edge of 
glowing silver. Down in the valley, among 
the tall grass and ferns, among the patches 
of rock and furze, it will all seem like a 
glimpse of Fairyland; while peace grows 
deeper and deeper as night comes on, and 
host after host of stars crown the arch of 
heaven with new splendour until day dawn 
again. 

‘‘ Never is the pale lustre of moonlight more 
full of beauty, Frank, than among lofty 
mountain heights and the shadow of deep 
and wooded valleys. One such valley I saw 
years ago in the Tyrol when, on just such a 
night as this, the moon shone down on a 
lonely tower at the foot of a wooded moun- 
tain, and touched with silver radiance the 
waters of a swift stream below. Some day 
you may see that valley yourself, mean- 
while be content with the charming picture 
below, with all its quiet and tender beauty. 
The tenderness, the grace, the quiet beauty 
of every page in the Book of Nature have in 
them for all eyes that care to see them 
aright a charm that never fails, but grows 
brighter and truer as life goes on. For the 
highest and truest of reasons. The twilight 
glow of summer evening, the glory of the 
dawn, the silver radiance of night, the 
grandeur of the mountain height, and the 
music of the swift river in the valley, all 
belong to the beauty and perfection with 
which He has decked the whole creation, 
who Himself is perfect and eternal. It is 
Him alone they proclaim— 

‘*¢ And publish far to every land 
The work of an Almighty hand.’ 

‘“‘ Day telleth it unto day and night unto 

night, with unbroken voice of joy : 

‘* “Soon as the evening shades a 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth ; 
While all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
And spread the truth from pole to pole. 
For ever singing as they shine 
The hand that made us is Divine.’ 

‘* Old-fashioned, simple words these, which 
some perchance in this age of wisdom and 
new light may count as dead, but which 
have in them a wisdom that cannot die.” 
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The sudden storm in the valley. 


(Copted by permission from the original painting by E. A. W atzRLow, A.R.A., in the possession of the Liverpool Corporation.) 











THE KAFFIRS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
By WILLIAM C. PRESTON. 


i would no doubt puzzle a great many 

people if they were suddenly asked to 
answer the question—‘‘ What is a Kaffir?”’ 
There is a general impression that he 
belongs to one of the native races of South 
Africa; that he is a kind of negro, of a low 
type, who has in past years given our 
Government a great deal of trouble; that he 





is much detested by the white colonists, and 
that he is one of the most uninteresting 
members of the great human family. When 
we take the trouble to obtain a little accurate 
information we find that in regard at least 
to the last-mentioned of these impressions 
we have been greatly mistaken. One writer 
of no mean authority tells us that few, if 
any, of the barbarous tribes at present 








existing on the earth surpass the Kaffir in 
interest, intelligence, or talent; and his 
assertion is probably very near the truth. 
Whether we should endorse it or not will, 
however, depend very much upon the 
answer we get to our question—What is a 
Kaffir ? 

The most obvious reply would be—an 
inhabitant of Kaffirland or Kaffraria; that 
is to say, of the region forming the north- 
eastern continuation of Cape Colony and 
comprising British Kaffraria (incorporated 
with Cape Colony in 1866) and Kaffraria 
proper, or the Transkei. But, in truth, 
Kaffirland is a much more extensive tract 
of country, and includes the whole of the 
region extending from the river Keiskamma 
to Delagoa Bay, so that, in addition to the 
two Kaffrarias, we have to take in Natal, 
Zululand, the Transvaal, and the Orange 
Free State. Some, indeed, hold that Kaffir- 
land extends from Cape Colony to the 
Equator, and beyond it, nor would it be easy 
to disprove the suggestion, or indeed to pre- 
scribe any limits as exactly defining the 
region inhabited by this remarkable people. 

Whatever may be the present boundary 
of their land, it is tolerably certain that the 
Kaffirs were not always to be found there, 
and where they came from is a mystery. 
Their name appears to be of Arabian origin, 
and was employed to denote generally those 
who did not accept the Mohammedan faith. 
It may therefore be taken as equivalent to 
our word ‘“heathen.”” The Portuguese 
found it in use along the east coast of Africa 
when they arrived there, and from them it 
passed to the Dutch and to the English. 
It has been all along used to denote various 
families of men more or less nearly allied to 
each other, and so our Kaffir may be a Zulu, 
or a Matabele, or a Basuto, or one of any of 
the numerous tribes that are located within 
the limits above indicated and have displaced 
the aboriginal Hottentots or Bosjesmans. 

Remembering this, the apparently con- 
tradictory statements made by different 
travellers respecting the Kaffirs are more 
easily understood. Here, for instance, we 
read that they are handsome, stately, and 
imposing; the men averaging 5 ft. 11 in. in 
height, remarkable for their symmetry of 
form, muscular development, and great 
strength. They are proud, haughty, and 
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arrogant, carrying the head erect andthrown | but not disproportionate, the forehead 
back, while their entire attitude is easy, | elevated and finely shaped. We are told 
graceful, and elegant. The head is large | that their picturesque and graceful figures, 
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folded in their karooses, and seen scattered | African landscape. They are said to be 
here and there throughout the hills, form | remarkably brave, warlike, and hospitable. 
one of the most attractive features of the | On the other hand, they are described by 
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some as insufferably idle, utterly incapable 
of gratitude, thievish, revengeful, lying, and 
deceitful. 

Both accounts are undoubtedly true, and 
the difference between them is to be 
accounted for first of all by natural distinc- 
tions between the various tribes; and 
secondly, by the conditions under which 
they have been observed. Unfortunately 
the best are not always those who have been 
brought into contact with civilisation. The 
impudent, the immoral, the most idle, and 
the disaffected are not the “raw’’ Kaffirs, 
as they are called, but those who have been 
demoralised by contact with white men. 

Physically they are certainly a splendid 
race, and both mentally and morally are far 
above the average negro. Their courage 
and skill in warfare we have learned to our 
cost, for their subjugation has cost us 
millions of money and thousands of lives, 
and has been one of the most difficult pro- 
blems with which home and colonial govern- 
ments have had to deal. 

That they are such a strong and stalwart 
people is itself a testimony to their temperate 
and virtuous life. They are almost entirely 
vegetarian, and except on great occasions 
and in time of war rarely indulge in animal 
food. In fact, the order to kill and eat their 
cattle is almost a certain indication that 
warlike business is on hand. Not all the 
delicacies of a Lord Mayor’s feast would 
tempt a Kaffir from his bowl of mealies 
maize) porridge. Nor do the guests at a 

ansion House banquet enjoy the dainties 
before them more thoroughly than a Kaffir 
family their simple fare. Watch them and 
you will see. A huge cauldron of the 
porridge is set in the centre of the group, 
and each one, armed with a long wooden 
spoon, unceremoniously helps himself 
mouthful by mouthful. The spoonfuls are 
large, but the mouths are larger; the com- 
petition among the diners is severe, and the 
cauldron is rapidly exhausted. 

This is their staple article of diet. Give 
them mealies and they ask for little else, 
except milk and millet. They do not even 
care much for fruit, and as for fish and eggs, 
although the Natal Kaffir will enjoy these 
on occasion, the superior Zulu looks down 
upon him for doing so, regarding it as a 
proof of low-born tastes. His drink is 
equally simple, and unless he has been 
spoiled by the white man, he knows nothing 
of rum or of any beverage worth calling 
alcoholic. 

That the Kaffir is indolent cannot, we 





fear, be denied. He is alazy, good-natured, 
easy-going fellow, who loves to eat, drink, 
and be merry, to be idle when he likes, and 
to work just when he feels disposed. But 
then—and this is the worst thing about 
him—he is idle at the expense of his wives, 
whose condition is one of the most degrading 
slavery. They cultivate his fields, look 
after his cattle, and, in fact, do all the work. 
Polygamy is indeed the curse of the Kaffir. 
He is compelled to work until he becomes 
possessed of from nine to twelve head of 
cattle; with these he buys a wife, and then 
drops back into laziness, leaving her to toil 
until more cattle are secured ; then another 
wife is purchased, and so on, the man’s 
great ambition being to possess many wives 
and much cattle. Hence it comes to pass 
that wives and cattle being interchangeable 
commodities, the man who has many 
daughters is considered a rich man. Each 
of them is worth to him in the marriage 
market from eight to twelve head of cattle 
and an Amatembu belle will realise from 
forty to. eighty head. 

It is needless to say that the daughters 
are not consulted as to the disposal which 
shall be made of them. Let a price be 
agreed upon between the father and the 
intended husband, and the daughter is com- 
pelled to submit. It is an uncomfortable 
reflection that in ,regions which are under 
the protectorate of England our own law 
not only recognises this state of things, but 
may be appealed to to compel an unwilling 
girl to become the wife of the Kaffir who has 
purchased her. 

With all this the marriage laws are most 
rigid. To marry the most distant relative 
is strictly forbidden, and to marry at all 
until the chief gives his permission. When 
he considers that a man has reached the 
proper age to be married, he is allowed to 
assume the black india-rubber-looking ring 
which is worn round the top of the head. 
These remarkable adornments are made of 
a parasitic insect which attaches itself to the 
branches of trees. Out of such material a 
polished black ring, which looks as though 
formed of an ebony walking stick, is first 
manufactured, and is then placed on a net- 
work of fibre and string, which has been 
firmly attached to their tuft-like hair, and 
there it remains for the rest of the man’s 
natural life, unmoved and unmovable. 

The young fellow is now in a position to 
commence negotiations for a wife, and these 
completed the marriage ceremony takes 
place, all kinds of wonderful rites being 
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gone through, with singing, dancing, and 
feasting. The Kaffir dance is said to be 
very pretty. Wonderfully precise time 
is kept, the men singing all the while and 
the women responding. 

The Kaffirs are an extremely moral 
people. The relations between the sexes are 
most carefully guarded, and offences which 
are looked upon very leniently in many 
English drawing-rooms are, amongst this 
barbarous race, relentlessly visited with 
capital punishment. Thieving is also severely 
dealt with, often after a similar fashion. 

In the matter of vanity it would be diffi- 
cult to surpass the Kaffir; but this trait is 
most noticeable amongst those who have 
been brought into contact with white people. 
For mere decency’s sake, they care little, 
we are told, for dress. In their own kraals 
they go about in puris naturalibus, or, at the 
best, wearing a kilt of skins. When away 
from home, and in what they consider full 
dress, the more barbarous races are attired 
in a simple blanket or karoos, which is in 
really picturesque harmony with their sur- 
roundings ; but when they come into contact 
with civilisation they make themselves won- 
derful to behold. ‘‘ A well-to-do Kaffir will 
generally have a box full of clothes in his 
hut. These clothes are more often than 
not discarded uniforms—military, naval, 
and constabulary—and all kinds of official 
garments; the more showy and loud the 
apparel may be, the better they like it.” 
Bracelets and bangles, anklets and finger- 
rings, some of beads and others of brass 
and white metal, are sure to be in profusion 
amongst his possessions. Feather head- 
dresses, coral necklaces, leopard skins, ox- 
skins, and European blankets all go to 
make up the Kaffir wardrobe. In these 
grotesque and incongruous articles they 
array themselves with a single eye to the 
most startling effects. Not content with 
such gorgeous apparel, they often smear 
their bodies with red ochre, or adorn them 
with elaborate tattooed devices, and they 
wear snuff-boxes in interstices cut in the 
lobes of the ear. 

They are especially proud of their head- 
gear. Mr. Stanley Little tells us that they 
dress one another’s hair with admirable skill. 
A young Kaffir will sit on the ground all day 
at the feet of one of his older brothers, who 
builds up his head-dress with thorns, and 
moulds it into shape like so much potter's 
clay, with all the skill of an English court 
hair-dresser. Some have their hair heaped 
up and down like the furrows of a ploughed 





field, and others adorn themselves with 
snuff-spoons and snuff-boxes. 

No toilet would be complete without a 
liberal bestowment over the person of Kaffir 
scent, which has been described as a black 
compound like the compressed dates we see 
upon the costermongers’ barrows in -the 
London streets. It is produced from odorous 
roots and compressed flowers of powerful 
perfume resembling patchouli. The Kaffir 
exquisite may, therefore, be scented as well 
as seen from afar. Some of them go 
even further than this, and imitate their 
white sisters in the habit of powdering 
themselves, to hide the darkness of their 
complexions ; but it must be admitted that 
they are even less successful. 

So far as the women are concerned, their 
life is one of incessant and degrading toil, 
and as a consequence they are, in general 
physique, much inferior to the men. Their 
husbands spend the day in singing, dancing, 
and various games, alternated by a little 
desultory work ; and at times, under certain 
conditions, wives and children are permitted 
to join. In this way they tire themselves 
out before going to rest, and then sonorously 
sleep. How they can sleep at all must be 
a wonder to anyone who has seen one of 
their pillows. This is a kind of tripod, 
made from the forked limb of a tree. Hereon 
they rest their heads, wrap themselves in 
their karooses, and, forming the radii of 
a circle around their wood fires, they place 
their feet in the ashes for warmth and know 
no more until morning. 

Their dwellings are simple wicker huts, 
conical or dome-shaped, about 15 ft. in 
diameter, grouped in kraals or villages. The 
floor is of hardened earth, bestrewn with a 
few mats or skins, Kaffir pillows, kilts, 
assegais, the horns and hides of animals, 
and shields. The walls are hung round 
with pipes and the various ornamental 
articles of attire already mentioned. Some- 
times, in the case of Kaflirs in or near the 
white settlements, tawdry pictures may 
also be seen. 

Indolent and self-indulgent as the Kaffirs 
may be in time of peace, they become 
formidable antagonists in war, for which they 
appear to have considerable natural genius. 
Their military camp consists of a series of 
three concentric rings, struck with as much 
precision and nicety as if they had been geo- 
metrical circles made with the aid of com- 
passes. Their weapons are principally the 
kerri, or club, and the assegai, of which 
there are two kinds, one long, with a 9-in. 
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narrow blade, for throwing, and the other 
short, with broad blade, from 12 in. to 
18 in. long, for stabbing. Their shields, 
which are elliptical, from 8 ft. to 6 ft. high, 
and about 15 in. wide, are made of ox-hide. 
A piece of wood is passed in and out certain 
slit-like apertures in the shield, and thus 
forms a handle ; and about a dozen incisions 
are made down the centre of the shield, 
through which hide of another colour is 
obtruded. 

A remarkable circumstance in relation 
to the Kaffir tribes is that they have 
virtually no religion. A faintly developed 
worship of ancestry is found amongst them, 
accompanied by a few superstitious rites ; 
but they have no idols, sacrifices, or priests, 
and no mythologies or dogmatic systems. 
A hazy belief in a supreme Being is found 
among some tribes, but it amounts to nothing 
in itsinfluence upon them. They are, however, 
remarkably superstitious. Their great belief 
is in witchcraft, and hence the “ witch- 
doctors,’’ or medicine men and rain-makers, 
have immense power with the common herd. 
The kings and chiefs (who, it must be 
remembered, are a superior race) have little 





or no belief in these deceivers, but they use 
them as puppets for the carrying out of their 
behests, and in their hands they often 
become instruments of cruel oppression and 
injustice. ‘Singularly also, considering the 
materialistic and realistic bent of their 
minds, the Kaffirs are great believers in 
ghosts.. As illustrating their superstitious 
nature, Mr. Stanley Little, to whose in- 
teresting book we are indebted for much of 
our information, tells us that about the 
time of the Langalibalele disturbance 
an eclipse of the sun occurred, whereupon 
the Kaffirs rushed to the stores and 
put up the shutters, thinking that the 
end of the world had come. Why in 
that case they should have taken the 
trouble to act in this way is somewhat 
puzzling, unless indeed, as Mr. Little 
suggests, they thought that if the world was 
coming to an end it was time to ‘shut up 
shop.” Capital was made out of the 
event in a somewhat questionable way 
by the whites, who told the Kaffirs 
that the Queen was angry with them, 
and that she had signified her displea- 
sure by putting her hand across the 
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sun. This explanation was thoroughly 
believed. 

In regard to the political government of 
the Kaffir tribes, it has been described as a 
patriarchal monarchy, limited by a powerful 
aristocracy. The nation is grouped in 
tribes, each under an hereditary chief, who 
administers his territory by officers chosen 
by himself, and has supreme power of life and 
death. If his awards are regarded as unjust, 
the nobles protest in council, and their deci- 
sions form the traditional code of common law. 

Although, as we have said, the Kaffirs are 
for the most part smart, intelligent fellows, 
who pick up superficial knowledge very 
readily, some of them are guilty of unac- 
countably stupid acts. We read of one 
Kaffir servant, for instance, who, being at a 
loss how to polish patent leather boots, 
conceived the brilliant idea of boiling them 
in a saucepan. Another, who had been 
engaged by a squatter up country, brought 
soup to the table at dinner in a Wellington 
boot, which he imagined to be a vessel of 
some kind and not an article of apparel. 
And yet another was Jong before he could 
be made to desist from the habit of putting 
the tea-kettle upon the table at tea. Such 
stories might be given by the score. 

Sometimes they are a sore trouble, as 
servants, by reason of their idleness, in- 
solence, and independence, and much is said 





about their having no idea of doing anything 
without being paid for it. On one occasion 
when Sir Garnet Wolseley’s ox-waggon 
stuck in the road, he called out some Kaffirs 
to assist, and was amazed to find one of 
them demand £10 before he would set to 
work. A little girl was being drowned in 
the deep sluice at Maritzburg. Her sister, 
who was with her, was powerless to help, and 
besought a Kaffir to doso. ‘‘ First show me 
your penny,” said he. ‘If you please,” 
she cried in agony, “I have not any.” And 
so the poor little child was drowned and the 
Kaffir looked on apathetically whilst he 
might have rescued her without difficulty. 
No account of the Kaffirs of South Africa 
would be complete without some reference 
to the important industry of ostrich-farming, 
in connection with which they are so largely 
employed. Miss Olive Schreiner, Mr. Rider 
Haggard, and other recent writers have 
made us all familiar with life as it is lived on 
these farms, and in all their pictures the 
Kaffir is ever an interesting figure in the 
foreground; diverting us, provoking us, 
appealing to our sympathies ; delighting us 
by his alertness, sometimes exciting our 
disgust by his duplicity, ingratitude, or 
vindictiveness, but always interesting ; and 
so mixing himself up with everything that 
we cannot conceive of an ostrich farm 
without its complement of Kaffir labourers. 
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Nothing, indeed, within the last five-and- 
twenty years has done so much to bring the 
Kaffir into notice and to make his name 
familar to us as his association with this 
industry. 

In former days the highly-prized ostrich- 
feathers were only obtained by hunting the 
bird over his native plains. Had this plan 
been continued until now it is not unlikely 
that the ostrich would have been as extinct 
as the dodo, and no further supply of 
feathers would have been forthcoming to 
meet the demands of either fashion or state. 
This result being foreseen, it occurred to 
certain enterprising individuals to try a 
different method. Experiments were made 
with the view of discovering whether 
ostriches could not be induced to hatch their 
eggs in confinement and to rear their 
young; and in 1866, in the Beaufort and 
‘Oudtshoorn district of Cape Colony, these 
experiments proved successful. In 1870 
young birds were successfully reared in the 
George district, and from that time to the 
present ostrich-farming has spread and 
thriven throughout the colony. Some idea of 
the development of the industry may be gained 
from the census returns. These show that 
in 1865 there were only eighty tame birds 
in the colony, whereas in 1875 there were 
no less than 82,247. In 1880 ostrich- 
farming became a mania all over the colony, 
everyone who could embarked in it; breed- 
ing pairs fetched as much as £200 per pair, 
and the chicks readily sold for £10 each. 
Thus matters went on until 1882, when the 
exports of ostrich feathers amounted to 
258,954 lb., valued at £1,093,989. The 
industry then touched high-water mark. 
Since 1882 it has been decreasing, the supply 
becoming so large that prices fell to a 
point which scarcely paid the farmer. 

Perhaps the best way of giving the reader 
an insight into the mysteries of ostrich- 
farming will be to take him with us, under 
the guidance of Mr. Hellier, of Grahamstown, 
for a rapid glance over one of the farms, which 
may be regarded as a fair specimen of the 
rest. The house stands in the middle of a 
lawn-like flat, which we in England should 
call a meadow, and, in relation to the house, 
the “‘home-ground.” Having reached it 
we are welcomed with the hospitality for 
which the country is renowned, and prepare 
for the demand that is presently to be made 
upon us by serious attention to the business 
of a Cape breakfast. This over, we begin 
on foot to make our round of the various 
ostrich flocks and troops scattered over a 





farm of 6,000 acres. We come first to a 
flock of this year’s chickens, numbering 
some forty-four or forty-five; and there, 
sure enough, is the inevitable Kaffir in 
charge of them. He isa little ragged lad, 
who would have made a capital scarecrow 
for an English cornfield, but evidently on 
the best terms with his brood. They come 
eagerly at his call, and, if any way startled, 
off they run to him, instinctively accepting 
him in place of their parents. These birds 
are kept in the home-field, and fed with 
chopped prickly pear anda littlelucerne. They 
appear wonderfully healthy, and although 
hatched by machine, are evidently as 
vigorous and promising as any that have 
come into the world by the old-established 
process. 

Next, we see a baby flock of fourteen, 
some of them a day or two old, and some a 
week or ten days. They are exceedingly 
pretty, yet withal funny little things, 
something like giant young partridges, but 
with the special peculiarity of having little 
bristles all over them, mixed with their 
down. They are lively enough, and gather 
round their Kaffir guardian with a confidence 
that must be instinctive, for it has 
certainly had little time to grow. We are 
told that for the first day or two after their 
birth they do not eat, but seem to be looking 
about curiously upon the great world into 
which they have been so strangely intro- 
duced. After this they begin to attend to 
the duties of life by setting up a mill—i.e., 
picking up little hard stones by which their 
gizzards are prepared for dealing with the 
food which they will presently require. 

Now, mounting our horses, we go farther 
afield, to an enclosure separated by a river 
from the home ground. In this camp are 
fifteen full-grown birds, and among them an 
old male bird of very savage and pugnacious 
disposition. He attacked his master while 
on horseback some little time ago, getting 
his breast up to the horse and kicking 
furiously, but owing to the unusual position 
he had attained his kicks went for nothing, 
except once, when his toe ripped open the 
skin of the horse’s flank, whereupon the 
horse began kicking in turn. We are 


informed that if the old birds knew how to - 


use their beaks as well as their feet they 
would be most dangerous creatures ; as it is, 
although they peck off your hat and pull 
your ears, these playful tricks do not cause 
much harm. 

Leaving this camp, we canter over the 
country a mile or so to another, in which 
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are a fine old male bird and two laying hens. 
Here we are shown a nest, but only after 
the old monarch has been coaxed into a pen 
by the prospect of ‘‘ ™mealies,”’ and safely 
shut up. Without this precaution we should 
have paid dearly for our curiosity, and even 
as it is we look anxiously in his lordship’s 
direction, suspicious that he will somehow 
find a way of getting at us. The two hens 
are both sitting, and we are informed that 
they seem to make it a point of etiquette to 
bear each other company in the discharge of 
all their maternal duties. The hens lay their 
eggs somewhere within a few yards of the 
nest, not being very particular where, and 
the male bird trundles them along and 
places them in due order in the nest. 
Indeed, his solicitude does not end here, but 
he always sits on the eggs by night, is their 
special guardian, and performs a number of 
other little attentions, from which husbands 
and fathers might well take a lesson. 

In the next camp we visit are fifty-eight 
one and two-year-old birds. These seem so 
full of life that we should not be surprised if 
they were to favour us with a dance. 
They do sometimes oblige spectators in 
this way, and very funny it is. ‘We 
once,”’ says @ reliable authority upon these 
matters, ‘‘saw some twenty nearly full- 
grown birds waltzing together. They 
began with a sort of sidling slow revolution 
on their toes, moving their wings gently 
up and down, and presently they seemed 
to get into the spirit of the thing, without 
the aid of any fiddler that we saw, and spun 
round at a rate that would have astonished 
anyone but a dancing Dervish. In dancing 
they swept round and round without ever 
coming into contact with each other.” 

The fifty-eight young birds ih this 
enclosure seem anxious to make our ac- 
quaintance, coming up all round us and 
poking their long necks into one’s face. But 
they are simply inquisitive, and will not 
harm us. It is needful, however, to keep 
careful guard over breast-pins, or any 
vanities of that kind, for they will borrow 
any little thing they may take a fancy to, 
especially valuable stones that seem likely 
to supply them with grinding power. 

After completing our tour, we are shown 
the contrivances feeding, plucking, and 
general manage The fences which 





enclose the camps consist simply of six or 
eight strands of thick wire threaded through 
upright posts at intervals of about five feet 
from post to post, the highest wire reaching 
to the breast of the ostrich. The birds 
might easily escape if only they knew how, 
but as soon as they come in contact with the 
fence they stupidly accept the situation, and 
make no attempt to surmount the barrier. 
The periodical plucking seems to be a cruel 
process, but many farms now adopt the 
method of cutting off the feathers near the 
root, leaving the quill to drop out of its 
own accord. This plan, it would appear, 
causes no pain or injury to the bird, and has 
everything to recommend it. 

Any attempt at ostrich farming without 
an artificial incubator would never be made 
by anyone in the possession of ordinary 
common sense. It is the incubator that 
has made this industry, and some descrip- 
tion of the apparatus may appropriately 
close the present paper. It is usually a 
wooden box, about three feet square, open 
from above, and capable of containing 
twenty-five eggs. It rests upon a copper 
or zinc pan or cistern, three inches deep 
and equal to the size of the box. This is 
filled with hot water, and has four or five 
openings through which the vapour ascends 
into the box. The warm temperature of 
the water is maintained by a paraffin lamp 
kept burning underneath the pan. The 
heat can be regulated as may be necessary. 
The temperature of the box where the eggs 
are placed is 102° Fahrenheit when they 
are first put in; after two weeks it is 
gradually reduced to 100°, and in two 
weeks more to 98°. The period of incu- 
bation is forty-two days. During this 
period the eggs are turned and aired by 
opening the box and blanket covering once 
or twice a day. A fortnight before the ex- 
piration of the time, they are held up against 
the light to examine their condition, and a 
week after they are slightly and carefully 
punctured near the top, with a sharp pointed 
steel, to enable any of the chicks in weak 
condition the more readily to break the shell. 

Such is the way in which our supply of 
ostrich feathers is kept up, and for these 
highly-valued adornments of modern civilisa- 
tion we are indebted in no small degree to 
the Kaffirs of South Africa, 


























SCHOOL TIME. 


MPATIENT of the task and of the school, 
Shrinking from discipline and daily rule, 
Our longing eyes are turning to the door, 
Our lips still whisper—‘* When will school be o’er?” 


We scorn our alphabet and never guess 
That songs are hid therein for heaven’s bliss. 
We dim the pages with rebellious tears, 
While angels marvel at our wasted years. 


Outside the portal unknown glory lies, 

Eternity awaits our opening eyes ; 

The rapture in God’s presence has begun 

When we can whisper here, ‘‘ Thy will be done!” 


What He can do with us no thought can reach, 
His power to-us-ward passeth human speech. 
Tuneless and shattered, in our ruin dim 

The discord of our being calls to Him. 


Let but the mighty Master touch the keys, 
He may be glorified by,even these. 

The music sleeps within us—who but He 
May wake the fulness of the melody? 


What may be wrought in us by Triune power, 
What gifts imparted by a threefold dower, 
It passeth yet the scholar’s art to scan, 
Only eternity that grace can span'! 
CLARA THWAITES. 
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THE SHADOW OF A GIRL. 
By S. K. HUTTON, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ VILLAGE Dates,” ‘‘ LOVE WILL FIND OUT THE Way,” &¢. 


T was evening—a spring evening ; and it 

looked very much like evening, but not 

at all like spring, in the small shoe shop 

in the narrow street in the great, dirty town 

of Hull, where Ben Milner was choosing a 
pair of shoes. 

A strong smell of leather filled the air, 
and the poor light did not enhance the 
beauty of the big rows of common boots 
and shoes that were crowded upon the small 
shelves, or hung by their laces from hooks 
in the ceiling. But even this work-a-day shop 
did contain some attractive wares—or so at 
least the present customer seemed to think ; 
for he was expending a great deal of time 
and admiration upon them These articles 
were a pile of tiny boots and shoes, which 
had been brought for his selection by the 
mistress, who joined heartily in his admira- 
tion. 

“‘ Ay! boot they are small little things,” 
said the big man tenderly, putting them 
carefully heel to heel with some shoes 
which he had brought as a guide. ‘You 
woonders however the men can mak’ ’em so 
small! ” 

“‘ Aye! yes, to be sure; bless their little 
hearts,” responded the mistress, not referring, 
I suppose, to the men who had made them so 
small, but to the little creatures who wore 
them. 

At this point a hand was put upon Ben’s 
shoulder, and a voice exclaimed : 

‘‘ Why, by George! you here, lad? and 
talking of ‘ missuses’ and ‘ little uns’ !’’ the 
owner of the voice added in a contemptuous 
tone. ‘*Why, when you and I parted, I 
wouldn’t have believed it would have come 
to this, if anyone had bet me a hundred 
to one on it.’’ 

‘““No,” said Ben, recovering from his 
chagrin at the encounter ; ‘‘ I don’t suppose 
you would; no more would I; but, you see, 
the onloikliest things happen sometimes.” 
And he completed his purchase in a matter- 
of-fact way under the eyes of this uncon- 
genial spectator and took leave of the good 
woman, saying to the new comer, ‘‘ Well, 
I'll leave you to your business. Good-night 
to you.” 

‘‘No, thank you; not so fast, my boy,” 
was the answer he received, ‘‘The missus 
here will excuse me. You see,” he said, 
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turning to the shopkeeper, ‘“ my friend and 
I were boys together here, and then we 
tried our fortunes in London, and now 
we've met again in the old place, so 
it’s natural that we should have a deal to 
say to one another,’ and when they were 
well out of hearing, he added: ‘‘and is these 
the fine new manners of your reformed 
prosperity ? To give the ‘cold shoulder ’ to 
an old friend that’s gone through fire and 
water with you?” 

‘‘ Fire and water!’ said Ben fiercely ; “I 
saw more of the fire than the water, I’m 
thinking. I don’t know that I call him 
friend neither, that got me into a fire that 
it’s a miracle I ever got out of. Ishould be 
more like calling him an enemy, mind you!” 

‘« Well, old pal, if a miracle got you out, 
p’raps there’s another ready to get me out.”’ 

‘‘T know you, Jem, I tell you, and be 
you sure, man, that neither heaven nor 
earth shall ever make me go along with you 
again. You've lighted fires in me that have 
made this mortal life into a hell upon earth, 
and that made me despise every earthly thing 
that’s worth honouring, and be ashamed of 
everything that’s worth caring for. Aye! 
this very night you very nigh made me 
ashamed of being an honest man, with wife 
and children of my own. And if that’s not 
warning enough I deserve to be ruined, and 
so I shall be sure enough.” 

‘*‘ Ah! the goodness of you saved souls !”’ 
cried Jem mockingly. ‘‘ Only let you once 
sit snug by your own fireside, and you 
wouldn’t soil the tips of your fingers with 
the dying sinner at your door! O! what 
a sight of difference there is between the 
good and the bad in this world!” 

‘“« You’re not going to catch me that road, 
mon, so you may know, and you're not 
dying neither. You're well enough!” 

“Well enough ? Well enough?” cried 
the other man. ‘Aye, and a sight too well 
too; and yet I’m not so well but what any 
dog dying in a ditch is better than me! 
O! I wish I was dead; U do, as I’m 
a living man!” 

As they talked they had left the narrow 
street where they first met, and were now 
on the open wharf, and as Ben looked at 
Jem, in this better light, he was struck by 
the haggard cheeks and wild hungry eyes. 
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‘“* You’ve been ill, Jem!’’ he said quickly, 
and in a gentler tone. ‘Have you, mon?” 

‘No, I haven’t,”” answered Jem savagely. 
** You look well enough, anyhow !”’ 

There was something in the quiet strength 
and health of Ben’s face that exasperated 
Jem; and there had been a ring of ex- 
uberant happiness in his tone as he pottered 
with the little shoes that told its tale to his 
quondam comrade and made him mad. 

“IT look well enough, do 1?” said Ben 
cheerfully. ‘* Well, yes, so I ought, and so 
I am; but you ain’t, so you needn’t make 
out as you are.” 

“T am, I tell you; I wish I wasn’t,” Jem 
answered with an oath. 

‘‘ Well, lad, where are you putting up 
to-noight ?” Ben asked presently. 

‘‘ Anywhere! Nowhere! My sort of 
gentlemen don’t telegraph for their rooms.”’ 
‘‘ Then come with me,’’ Ben suggested. 

‘* What, you wouldn’t defile missus and 
children with my company?” asked Jem 
mockingly ; to which Ben replied : 

‘“‘T’m not going home to-noight.” 

“T might have known as much!” cried 
Jem, furiously. Ben made no reply. 

“Tl come,” growled Jem, at last, after 
some minutes’ silence. 

‘* Aye, do,”’ said Ben heartily. ‘ And as 
for my not taking you home, I couldn’t, two 
ways. First we couldn’t get there to-noight 
was it ever so. And then I promised 
my wife years ago as I wouldn’t bring any 
chaps home as I’d gone wrong with, and 
you can’t say that I ever broke my word to 
you, lad, and you’d not ask me to break my 
word to my own wife!” 

A thrill went through the poor, desperate 
fellow at the words, “‘my own wife,” 
spoken by his old comrade, in that same 
softened tone that had stirred his heart 
before ; but he showed none of the feeling 
that was aroused in him, he only said— 

‘‘T wonder she’d let you have me along 
with you at all. Didn’t you promise that 
you’d never go with my sort again, eh?” 

“ Yes, I did; but I’m not going with you, 
you’re coming with me!”’ : 

‘*My stars! that’s a difference!” said Jem. 

‘Mind you, Jem,” said Ben, ‘‘ there’s 
a long sight of difference ‘tween you're 
coming my way and my going yours, as 
you'll see just now.” 

“*O, a lot!’ growled Jem. 

“Now, don’t take a fellow up at every 
word,” said Ben. ‘‘A chap wouldn’t easy 
get into harm my way. It’s up to the moors 
I'm going,” 





“By Jingo!” saidJem. It wasa strange 
idea his going out on to the moors again. 
‘‘ But look now; suppose we take something 
before we start,’’ he suggested. 

‘‘ Food?” asked Ben. Jem hesitated. 

‘*No,” said Ben resolutely. He knew 
Jem’s meaning, and Jem assented doggedly 
and followed Ben to a small provision shop 
in a side street. 

‘“‘Let’s have some cold beef and pickles, 
and we'll have some coffee—and make 
it strong, there’s a good lass!’’ Ben said to 
the young woman in attendance, who knew 
him well and served up a good meal, which 
Jem ate rather ravenously, a fact which 
he tried, but failed, to conceal. 

When it was at last over, Jem asked— 

‘* What’s the damage ?”’ and threw down 
on the table a couple of shillings. 

‘‘ Take that up,”’ said Ben authoritatively ; 
‘“‘T’m standing treat to-day.” 

Jem took up his money doggedly. They 
were his last two shillings, and a man 
does not part lightly with his last mite 
even for pride’s sake; so he took it up 
muttering, ‘‘ Well, thank you, then.”’ 

The first stage of their journey was twenty 
miles by train, then up on to the moors. 
The dim lights of the great, dirty town 
lay below them; on every side of them was 
the silent moorland. The stars were shining 
overhead and the silence of night was all 
around. They did not talk much, only ex- 
changing a few questions and answers now 
and again. 

‘What brought you up here, Jem?” 
asked Ben during one of their pauses. 

‘‘A steamer,” answered Jem shortly. 
“Worked my way.” 

‘“©Q!” said Ben; and then, after another 
pause: “but what did you come for—if I 
might make so bold to ask ? ” 

‘One of my mates was coming, and he 
asked me to come along, so I came.” 

‘0, I thought you might have knowed of 
something.” 

‘‘ Known of something? No. I thought 
I might be ill coming, p’r’aps, and that ’ud 
be a change at any rate; but I wasn’t. It 
was as calm as glass. My luck!” And 
he laughed derisively. 

Then there was silence for some time, 
after which Ben said hesitatingly—‘ You 
wasn’t p’r’aps considering settling down 
reg’lar to some sort of—well—work ?”’ 

“Settling down to regular work?” 
cried Jem fiercely. ‘‘ What, in some 
shop or office ? What! sitting in one place 
from one day to another? Why, I’d rather 
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hang myself. What d’you mean by such 
rot? And where’s my character? Where’s 
—but well, it doesn’t matter where it is, 
for I’d sooner starve dead.” 

‘‘ Now, don’t break out for nothing, mon. 
I’m not asking you to do no such a thing. 
I was thinking of something in my line.” 

‘And what’s your line?” asked Jem 
quickly, facing round on Ben. 

“I’m a travelling tea merchant,” Ben 
answered. ‘I never stay two nights any- 
where together, but up at home, and not 
often that. I goes up to London to buy 
sometimes, but mostly I can buy in Hull, or 
p’r’aps Liverpool.” 

‘* Well,’ Jem answered slowly, and there 
was the faintest possible hint of a tremble in 
his voice, ‘‘I never thought of anything 
of that sort. I’ve thought and thought what 
I could do, and it’s all seemed to me like 
hell! I couldn’t do any of those steady 
things; it would kill me, but this But 
what’s the use of talking; I haven’t a 
farthing in the world, but these two 
shillings you—” 

‘“* But bless you, mon,” said Ben earnestly, 
** couldn’t I lend a hand to start you? I’m 
sure I’d need to do. Wasn’t I just as you 
are myself once? And I can do it well 
enough now; I’m getting on nicely.” 

Jem did not answer at once; something 
like a sob escaped him. Presently he said— 
“T’ve no right to take favours from you.” 

‘* Right, mon; right!” cried Ben. ‘ We 
don’t go by rights it’s to be hoped, or 
where’d any of us be, I'd like to know? 
What I can do for you'll be done and welcome, 
and that’s better than rights. It was my 
wife that set me on this way of living, and 
for the same reason.” 

“What's her name?” 
suddenly. 

‘“« Mary,”’ answered Ben. 

“ Ah,” laughed Jem in vague mockery, 
‘** @ very proper name !”’ 

‘¢ Well, what’s the matter with thename?’”’ 
asked Ben good humouredly—he had lost 
all inclination to be angry with the poor 
fellow. ‘I loike the name well enough !”’ 

‘‘O it’s a very good name. I like it too,” 
said Jem. 

At last—and it seemed an endless walk to 
Jem—they reached their resting-place. It 





asked Jem 


was a little moorland inn, the door of which 
was on the latch, though the inmates all 
seemed to have gone to bed. When Ben 
entered the little house-place he called out— 
“It’s only me, missus. 
to-night.” 


I'm a bit late 








«« All reet, Maisther Milner,”’ called out a 
woman’s voice from above. ‘ Loight thee 
a candle; t’ matches are on t’ corner 0’ t’ 
mantelshelf. Tak’ what thee loikes for thee 
soopper, mon, Mak’ oop t’ foir, and mak’ 
theeself at whoom.”’ 

‘‘ T’ve a friend with me, missus.” 

A’ reet, and kindly welcome; mak’ 
"im welcome, fhat’s a’,’’ called out the 
good-natured mistress; and, thus invited, 
Ben threw some fresh peat on the dying 
embers of the fire, soon making it bright 
again; got out a small brown loaf, some 
cheese and butter, and placing himself on a 
three-legged stool by the table, he motioned 
Jem to a big, wooden rocking chair, and 
they enjoyed their supper together, which 
Ben washed down with relish by a glass of 
butter-milk. Jem tried the beverage gingerly, 
screwing up a wry face over the mouthful he 
ventured upon. Ben laughed a hearty laugh 
at his grimace, saying encouragingly : ‘‘ You 
used to loike it once, lad. Troy again. It’s 
satisfying when you're thirsty.” 

“QO, mighty satisfying, I'll warrant,” 
Jem grumbled; but he tried again, and at 
any rate he managed to quench his thirst 
with it, which was something ! 

Presently, as Jem sat with his face 
resting upon his hand, he began to ask Ben 
questions about his own life, and he was 
earnest in his solicitations for news. Ben 
was half reluctant to respond to his 
enquiries, but the haggard face before him 
was a call for confidence as a pledge of 
brotherhood, so he answered openly, and 
warmed to his subject as he went on. 

‘You know where I was lodging when 
you had to cut for it? Well, that place got 
too dear for me, and I moved in the summer 
to such an awful dismal place; it was an attic, 
but the fellows didn’t mind it. They came 
in just as they used to before.” 

‘Why should they mind it?” asked Jem 
gruffly; ‘it was good enough for them. 
Did you lose your place at Turner’s ?”’ 

‘No, but I wanted money for other 
things. My old room had a nice window 
with green things to look at, but this ’un 
hadn’t.”” 

“You seem to think a lot of your 
windows,” said Jem sarcastically. ‘I 
never troubled mine much!” 

«‘T don’t know,” said Ben; “I loiked to 
see the green leaves budding in spring.” 

‘* Well, I didn’t care about them then,” 
said Jem, ‘green leaves couldn’t excite me 
much.” 
| ‘* Well, I hadn’t any leaves where I went 
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to; but there was other things. Well, at 
least, there was one other thing that interested 
me. I used to laugh at it then.” 

“What was it?” asked Jem indiffer- 
ently. 

‘« Well, it’s a little thing, but it made a 
lot of difference to me in the end.” 

Again Ben hesitated, and unintentionally 
whetted Jem’s curiosity by so doing. He 
wanted to pass lightly over this episode in 
his life, but his very shyness and hesitation 
had awakened Jem’s determination to know 
what he was driving at. 

‘¢ Well, and what was it ?’’ he asked. 

“‘ Well, it was a shadow. I don’t hardly 
loike to tell you about it, Jem, you'll scoff at 
it, and so did I then; but I'll tell you for 
all that, for it come to be the biggest part 
of my life.” 

“Ha!” laughed Jem derisively; ‘it was 
@ young woman’s shadow.” 

“ Aye, it was,” Ben answered sternly, 
and his voice told Jem that he must forbear 
to laugh this time. He went on—‘‘It was a 
young woman’s shadow, and I used to jeer 
at it to myself. I used to jeer at it, as you 
would do now—for she was praying, the 
woman was.” 

Jem gave a little start. It was not a 
subject which he was accustomed to hear 
approached seriously. If Ben had joked 
about it, it would have seemed natural 
enough ; but Ben’s solemn tone, as he said, 
‘“‘for she was praying, the woman was,” 
lent the subject a strange and startling new- 
ness to Jem, and he exclaimed softly, ‘ By 
jingo,” as he fixed his eyes on Ben’s face, 


- and added—“ not always, I suppose.” 


‘* Well, mostly, when I saw it,” Ben 
replied, returning the steady gaze, as if to 
challenge Jem to make light of the subject. 
‘‘ She never came home till between eight and 
nine. She'd come in first and hang up her 
hat and then go down. I supposed she took 
her sooper or something of that sort, but 
she wasn’t long about it. I didn’t quite 
know what it was she was doing at first. 
She would put her face in her hands and 
then she was as still as still for ever so long. I 
thought she was reading at first, and when 
it came on me all of a sudden at last what 
she was doing, I burst out in a loud laugh 
and stamped about the room, I remember.’’ 

‘“‘T should think so,” said Jem, half under 
his breath. 

“T never could come into the room— 
never—without just looking to see if she was 
there,” Ben went on, disregarding Jem’s 
sneer. ‘‘ But she was never there in the 





daytime that I could see; she come in at 
noight, and then it was always the same ; 
no one never was there but just herself, and 
somehow—and I’ve always been glad of it 
since—I never set the other fellows on to 
laugh at her. I think I was sorry for her, she 
seemed so lonely. I thought that what she 
did was such poor foon for her only occipa- 
tion, besides the work she made her living 
by—whatever that moight be—in course.” 

** Tt was so,”” murmured Jem. 

“‘ Well, so winter passed, and summer 
come, and I almost forgot her. I couldn’t 
see into the room when there was no candle 
in it, you see. Well, about that toime I 
took to growing very weak. I couldn’t tell 
what was oop with me; I couldn’t go along 
with the chaps; I couldn’t do nothing. Well, 
and then I was ill. O, my word, Jem, you 
needn’t wish to be ill fora change, nor nothing 
else! Well, I was ill for weeks, and that was 
bad enough—but the getting better! Aye! I 
believe that was the worst of all. O mon! 
if you know what fear is and weakness and 
faintness and aching and despair—it was all 
them put together; and I had used to sit oop, 
propped in my chair when I was—what was 
called—getting well again, and cry. Yes; I 
had used to cry by myself for my misery. 
It was coming Autumn then, and one noight 
I was sitting that way by my window, 
when after a while I turned to the window, 
and there in the room opposite was the 
girl kneeling, her head on her hands just 
as she was used to be. Well, lad, you'll 
believe me or not as you’ve a moind, but I 
cried then, and it wasn’t for sorrow. I felt 
as if I cried for joy to think as that girl had 
been praying so near me all the time.” 

Strange little thrills ran through Jem as 
Ben told his story here. He could not 


speak—he only murmured a few unintelli- © 


gible sounds, and Ben went on: 

“IT felt somehow as if some—aye, boot 
I can’t tell you how it was—boot all the 
awful darkness seemed to be gone—just in 
one minute. I felt loike as if good spirits— 
angels p’r’aps—was near me somehows, and 
I’ve read, you know,” Ben went on shyly— 
‘“« T’ve read the words, ‘ Let there be loight, 
and there was loight’ (I know as it didn’t 
mean that, you know, but it come in my 
head that way)—and so there was, Jem, say 
what you will, all the lot of you, that’s the 
meaning of life somehow, though J don’t 
pretend to mean as I know anything about 
it, lad.’’ 

“Tt was very funny!” almost whispered 
Jem: Ben assented solemnly. 
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‘* Aye, boot it was so.” 

‘And did you never go back again?’’ 
Jem asked. 

‘‘Oh, bless you, yes, mon, toimes and 
toimes ; boot I may say as I never went into 
quite the same black darkness again. I 
used to watch for her coming every noight, 
try and follow her loike, you know, and 
consider of what she was after, d’ye see? 
That seemed all, at first, but when I got the 
least little bit better I seemed to want to 
know what she looked loike, and yet to be 
afraid to know, too—fear I shouldn’t loike 
her looks. But after a bit more I seemed 
not to moind the thought of her not being 
nice-looking; I got in a way to be accustomed 
to her not being, for all I’d never seen her, 
coz I was so ’fraid of being disappointed 
loike, that I made oop my moind as she 
were a plain young woman. Then I got 
wanting to know what her voice was loike. 
You wouldn’t believe, boot I was that weak 
I got damp all over many and many’s the 
toime ’fraid her voice was oogly and rough. 
I thought of her all day; but, you see, I’d 
nothing else to do. Then it came on me 
one day, loike a sudden, stunning sort of 
feeling, as p’r’aps she was a married woman, 
and her husband had ran away from her, 
and you'll scarcely believe me, I daresay, 
Jem—and I shouldn’t blame you neither— 
I very nigh fainted away, for all I’d never 
thought fora moment not of her ever being my 
wife loike, nor never see’d her i’ my loife.’’ 

“I believe right enough,” said Jem in 
a low voice; ‘‘ but it’s funny sort of stuff.’’ 

‘You may well say it,’’ Ben assented. 

“And is she your wife ?’’ Jem asked in 
the same low tone. 

‘Is she my wife?’ Ben echoed, quickly. 
“‘ My wife? Yes, she is my wife,the Lord 
be praised, and will be evermore. I thought 
as you knowed that; leastways, I’d forgot 
as you didn’t.” 

After a short pause Jem asked, ‘‘ And 
how did you get her?’’ 

‘«« Ah, you may well ask!’’ Ben responded. 
“* Well, I can’t really tell you just how I did. 
Them sort o’ girls is very hard to get by 
fellows as has lived our lives, Jem—or would 
be, at least, but for their hearts; for if I’d 
deceived her, I believe she’d have married 
me, and she’d have trusted me, too, and 
then I could have done as I’d a moind, after 
she was once my wife. Jem, marriage is 
asolemn thing! It’s a solemn thing to be 
loved by a young woman!” 

“Tell us how you got her, though,” 
Jem asked. 





‘Well, from that day, as it come i’ my 
moind as p’r’aps she was married, I’d no 
peace o’ my loif. I feared to see some 
one come in to her—a man—her husband, 
you know ; and at last, when I'd got strong 
enough to walk about the room a bit, I 
couldn’t bear it no longer, but I moost 
go round to the street her house was in. 
Boot I couldn’t that day. Couldn’t scarce 
get oop the stairs again when I’d got down; 
boot it come at last, and I got round. 
It was a little shop, sort o’ common little toy- 
shop and odds and ends—cotton, and bits o’ 
wool and such loike. I went in—it was just 
half-past eight—and I sat down on the chair, 
for I couldn’t a stood if I’d a wished to, and 
I asked the woman who come out to me 
if I could speak to the young woman as 
lodged upstairs. She said as I could, of 
course, and went to call her; and then I 
went all hot and cold and damp over, to 
think she was coming, with froight what 
she’d be loike. I felt somehow ’s if I 
should die if I didn’t take to her looks "— 
and he paused. 

“Well?” breathed Jem. 

‘‘ Well, she come in and asked did I want 
her? Lad! I couldn’t a spoke if I was to 
be shot for it. I swayed a bit about, I was 
that faint and dizzy, and she just poot her 
hand on my shoulder to steady me loike. 
She stood quite still there, and said: ‘ Mrs. 
Bright, will you come here? He’s fainting.’ 
I remember her words. I didn’t try to move 
at first minute; but I picked up directly 
after, and said as I wasn’t gone off ; but as I 
really couldn’t say what I’d come to say just 
then. I said as I'd been ill, and I’d better 
come again if she'd let me, and I stood oop to 
go; but my legs failed under me again, and 
I sat down. Mrs. Bright was there then, 
and she said, ‘ poor thing,’ and gave me a 
drop of brandy ; and I thanked her, and said 
as I didn’t know how I was to get back, and 
as I lived in George Street, just round the 
corner. ‘Put on your hat,’ said Mrs. 
Bright to her, ‘ and I'll put on my shawl and 
take him home.’ And so they did. I didn’t 
try it again till Sunday morning, nearly a 
week after. I went early, and I knocked at 
the door, and said if the young woman 
would come a few steps with me, I wouldn’t 
keep her a minute. Well she came, and I 
could see her this toime.”’ 

‘“‘ And what was she like?” Jem asked. 

‘‘ Well, there isn’t much to tell,’’ Ben 
answered ; ‘‘ I hardly knaw what she is loike 
now. Imean,I don’t knaw, loike, to tell a 
stranger. She was a bit tall, and nice and 
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straight looking, and she was pale, and no 
partic’lar coloured hair—a sort of brown— 
it was done noice—a bit stoilish ; so was her 
dress, and very toidy; she was pale and 
quiet-looking.” 

‘«‘ What was her eyes ?” asked Jem. 

‘‘Well they was quiet, too—grey eyes 
—sad looking ; and her voice was very noice 
and soft, I loiked it above a bit. Well, she 
come with me. I didn’t know how to 
begin. We went just a little way to where 
there was a church and the people was 
going in, and I suppose she thought that it 
was a sort of protection, for she wouldn’t go 
no farther; so I leaned against the wall at 
the corner, and she stood by me, and I told 
her somehow. I don’t know however I did it. 
Well, I can’t tell you all as went and came 
from that day, but all I knowis as she wasn’t 
half so hard to get as she deserved to be; 
but you see I seemed to love her so awful 
bad ; but it’s a wonder to me as she hadn’t 
loved no chap before and got married; she 
was so ready with her love for me.” 

‘“‘ She saw you was in earnest, I suppose,” 
suggested Jem. 

“OQ she must have seen that,” Ben 
answered ; ‘‘ boot bless you, I’d hundreds of 
promises to make, and a year to wait—and 
I was to leave London where I'd got so many 
wrong companions, and come oop here and 
start i’ the old place. She seemed to think 
as it ‘ud be a sort o’ pledge o’ doing better. 
Boot we wos both so onhappy, she was loike 
to breek her heart, she said, poor Mary; so 
it ended in three months, and she come oop 
to me in Feb’uary, and was made my woife.” 

“Hum,” growled Jem; ‘and now she’ll 
keep you fast enough from me.” 

“Not if you’ve a moind to wish to be 
steady she won’t,” said Ben. 

‘‘And what’s to make me steady?” 
said Jem, desperately. And then he added, 
suddenly and mockingly: ‘“ P’r’aps she’ll 
pray for me?” 

Ben did not answer. He saw that Jem’s 
bitter feelmgs had come over him again, 
now that his interest in the story was over ; 
but Jem was not going to let him off in that 
way. He repeated his remark, adding : 

«‘ Well, will she?” 

“Very loikely she moight,” Ben answered. 

‘Look here! I won’t stand this,” cried 
Jem savagely ; and continued, as if he were 
bringing a charge against some evildoer : 
“« P’r’aps she does now! I say, eh?” 

“« She may, for aught I know,” said Ben. 

*‘ Look here you, and don’t tell no lies,” 
cried Jem. ‘‘ You know she does?” 





‘She never said so.” 

‘«¢ But you know it?” 

** Well, I should suppose she does most 
loike,” Ben admitted reluctantly. 

‘‘Then I won’t have none of such —— 
rot gone into for me, and so I tell you.” 
And Jem jumped up fiercely: ‘¢ ’Ii——” 

‘“*Now, man, don’t make such an awful, 
great, big fool of yourself,” said Ben decidedly ; 
and then burst into a hearty laugh, which 
he could not restrain, do what he would. 
“Why, bless you! What harm can it do 
you? And you work yourself oop about it, 
as if a chap had struck you i’ the face! 
Should I go home and tell Mary as I forbid 
it? Why it’s too ridic’l’us. Let her go her 
own way, and you go yours. I’veno doubt 
but what yours is a lot the best way,’’ said 
Ben, with a little good-humoured sarcasm. 

Jem grunted a sort of unwilling laugh at 
his own expense, and dropped the point; 
but back and back the thought returned in 
the coming days with a strange fascination—. 
the thought that Mary Milner prayed for 
him! Sometimes it made him angry, and he 
fumed and stormed about it to himself, and 
vowed vengeance on her impertinence. 
Sometimes, when he was at his lowest 
depths, it soothed him strangely, but whether 
he were in the mood to like it or dislike it, 
he could never forget it. 

The next day the two men parted as soon 
as Ben had sold his packets of tea. Ben tried 
to persuade Jem to give him some promise 
—something by way of a start, but Jem 
resolutely refused, and took the train back to 
Hull, and Ben went on to his own village, 
very downhearted abouthim. I’m not going 
through all the weary struggles, all the real 
self-sacrifices which Ben made, andall the dis- 
appointments which he experienced before 
he could feel that he had, at last, made 
headway with the desperate fellow. It 
seemed at first as if Jem were ready to go 
greater lengths than ever before; and he 
seemed to devolve the responsibility of 
reclaiming him on Ben, till, at last, Ben 
almost gave up the struggle in despair. 
Indeed, he did give it up, and then Jem 
was frightened. He could not afford to let 
Ben abandon him ; he was the last link that 
bound him to hope, and here the turning 
point came. 

The last ground to gain was to get Jem 
out to his cottage. He wasn’t wanted, he 
wasn’t considered fit company for the missus 
—nor was he, for that matter,” he said, 
but after long contention he gave way, at 
last, and came. 
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He was shamefaced and grumpy as he 
marched along at Ben’s heels, like a whipped 
dog, with its tail between its legs. 

It was a hot day in summer, and even 
this upland country hamlet was basking in 
its short spell of luxurious heat. The 
small village lads and lassies—for the most 
part rather a tattered crew—were playing 
about, round the cottage doors, and the 
dogs and cats were basking by the road- 
side and upon the walls. At last Ben 
notified the fact that ‘‘this here cottage” 
was his, and turned in at a little wooden 
gate, and strode across a narrow strip 
of soft, close-cut grass, and paused with 
his hand on the latch of the door—over 
whose little porch climbed a hardy rose 
and a scanty honeysuckle—to remark : 

‘* You see we’ve nothing boot a bit ofa 
lawn i’ front,” indicating the strip of 
grass before mentioned; ‘‘Mary was a 
London girl, you know, and couldn’t make 
head or tail of the flowers oop here; she 
didn’t understand them, and so we didn’t 
try for nothing boot grass, and now we 
loike it best, it’s so green and pretty loike; 
boot we’ve a few flowers behind, it’s more 
sheltered and soonny there. She can 
manage the flowers a bit now, and she’s 
mighty proud of ’em too. I suppose Mary’s 
out there with the children now. She’s 
terrible shy of you, Jem, is Mary.” 

“Shy of me? What d’you mean?” 
asked Jem in a startled, dogged tone; 
‘‘you’re laughing at me!” 

“T’m sure I’m not,’ answered Ben 
sturdily ; “I tell you she is shy of you; 
boot come along, you’ll soon be used to one 
another,’ and he led the way through the 
kitchen and out into the back garden. 

It was a good large piece of ground, 
and under the house wall was a little strip 
of cultivated ground, containing simple, 
hardy flowers, and at the other end of the 
garden—sitting sewing under the shade of 
a solitary ash tree—was Mary—‘ the 
missus ”’—and her children. 

She put her sewing down when she 
saw Ben, and came forward to meet 
them. 

‘‘ Well, my girl,” said Ben, putting his 
hand on her shoulder and kissing her, “he’s 
coom at last. I needn’t say no more to in- 
trojuice you, for you know one another 
pretty well by this toime, every way but by 
soight.”’ 

Mary held out her hand, and Jem took 
it, and they returned to the bench under the 
tree. 





** You’ve been a long time in coming; I 
thought at last you never would come.” 

‘‘ Well, I wonder I’ve the cheek to come 
after all the bother I’ve been to Ben 
and you,” said Jem, awkwardly. 

“*Q, Ben doesn’t mind the bother now 
you’ve come at last,” she said. ‘ And 
you’ve never been any bother to me.”’ 

The children then came up and shyly 
offered their small hands, and Molly—the 
eldest little girl—dutifully offered her lips 
for the kiss that was generally expected. 

‘Don’t, Molly,” said her mother quickly, 
intercepting the little action, ‘‘ the gentleman 
doesn’t want to kiss you, darling. Go and 
take baby to daddy. And the mother 
stooped down to take the unwanted little 
kiss. Little Molly’s cheeks flushed as 
she turned away to take baby to daddy, 
who had carried off the others. 

“* You needn’t have done that,’’ muttered 
Jem awkwardly and doggedly, as it was his 
wont to speak now. 

‘“‘ Ben said you didn’t like children,” Mary 
answered, colouring a little. ‘‘ Molly thinks 
every one wants to be kissed.” 

«¢ Well, Z shouldn’t mind,” Jem muttered, 

They sat a little time in the garden 
together, making a few fitful and uninte- 
resting remarks, and then Mary went in to 
get the tea ready, and Jem had time to think 
over Mary Milner and her children. 

He could not have said much more about 
Mary than Ben had told him already. She 
was still pale; she had a pale complexion 
that'no tanning would make rosy; tallish, 
as Ben had said; she was, perhaps, less 
stylish now than she was when Ben first 
knew her, for she had been a London dress- 
maker’s hand in those days, and she was a 
countryman’s wife now. Jem could not say 
what it was, but he felt that there was some- 
thing more about Mary Milner than he could 
describe ; something spiritual—something 
not quite of this world—he would have 
said, if he could have caught the idea, but 
he could not, and only knew that he could 
never again look upon the part she had 
taken in his life as an impertinent intrusion. 
He said to himself that he was “ sure that 
she wouldn’t do it on purpose,” if anyone 
can tell what that means. 

When she was silent she looked thoughtful 
and sad. Jem could almost have thought 
that she could look “ cross’’—that’s the 
word he would have used—but Ben had 
told him that she had lived a very lonely 
life till she was married; but when she 
spoke to you, or looked at you, there was 
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something even beyond sweetness in her eyes 
and about her mouth. And the chikiren, 
Jem thought, they were softer and prettier 
and gentler. Jem did not know anything 
about children, but he thought Mary’s 
children. were very different from the 
common run. 

They had tea then, and after a while the 
children came shyly to say good-night, and 
Jem noticed that they all offered him-a 
kiss this time. He took their kisses as 
decently as he could, and Molly’s little hand 
he clumsily kept, swinging it about, and try- 
ing to think of something to say. Molly stood 
quietly waiting. She had no conversation 
at her command, she stood gazing into his 
eyes as long as he seemed to want her. 
Jem thought that any fellow must like little 
Molly. At last, when Molly had decided 
that nothing more was wanted of her, she 
offered him another kiss, which he took 
better than the first, and he said ‘ Good- 
night, Molly,” twice, and then she ran away. 

As time went on, Jem came oftener and 
oftener to Ben’s. At first he only came to 
see Mary with her children—the sight had 
a wonderful fascination for him; but later 
on he came to see a friend of Mary’s, whose 
only recommendation at first had been that 
Mary Milner seemed so fond of her. 

It was more than four years after Ben 
and Jem had met again in the little 
shoe-shop that they were once more 
walking together up the steep path to Ben’s 
village. They were talking earnestly. It 
was theeve of Jem’s wedding day, and they 
were discussing the past and future. 

‘I never knowed what made you think 
of changing your ways, Jem,” Ben was 
saying. ‘‘ Was there anything partickler ? 
you never told me.’’ 

‘‘There wasn’t anything,” said Jem. 
** Nothing at all, whatever, but that I hated 
my life. Not the badness of it then—but 
life every way, and if I hadn’t met you 
just where I did, I don’t suppose as I should 
ever have made no difference, for all that I 
hated it. It doesn’t seem reason enough 
for such a new start, does it, Ben, think 
you?”’ Jem asked. 

He was a very different man now from 
what he had been then. All the dogged- 
ness was gone and all the savageness. He 
was strong and well and happy. On the 





whole, he was very happy, but grave with 
the gravity of a clouded past. 

‘Do you remember my saying, Ben, that 
first night, as p’r’aps there was another 
miracle waiting to turn me?’’ he asked. 

‘Yes, I remember it very well,’ Ben 
answered. 

‘«« And doesn’t it seem as if it was almost 
one, my meeting you that very time ?” Jem 
asked again. 

‘“* Well, it does,” Ben replied. ‘ But it’s 
my oidea, somehow, as we must call every 
thing a miracle or nothing—for it all seems 
aloike when you look at it one way.” 

‘* Yes, it does seem so too,” Jem replied. 

That night, just before going to bed, he 
and Ben and Mary were standing out on the 
little grass plot before the cottage, breathing 
in the soft, sweet, scented summer air and 
talking of the morrow. 

‘*Have you forgiven Mary yet, Jem, for 
what she did that you didn’t like when I 
first told you about her ?”’ Ben said. 

“What did I do that he didn’t like?” 
Mary asked. 

** He'll tell you himself, p’r’aps, when I’m 
gone in,’ Ben said. And Jem did tell her, 
after some persuasion. 

‘*T don’t know why I did it, Jem,” she 
said, the tears in her eyes, “for I’m sure 
I’ve more call to pray for myself than for 
any one else, for no one knows me and all my 
wickedness really—not even Ben. No one 
knows all the despairing feelings that used— 
but no one ever will, so there’s no use 
talking. Good-night, Jem. You're too 
happy now not to forgive me.” 

‘“Nay,” said Jem. ‘I couldn’t forgive 
you, Mary, for I’ve a long sight less than 
nothing to forgive; but it’s a strange thing 
to think what Ben and me might have been 
at this minute but for your shadow on the 
window blind. It’s a miracle, I say.” 

“Ts it?” Mary said thoughtfully, gazing 
up into the summer night. ‘It isn’t a 
miracle when I put a lamp in the window 
of a dark stormy night to show Ben the way 
home, and I don’t know as that was much 
different. And if you and Ben wouldn’t 
have minded it, it wouldn’t have been any 
good, one way oranother. One thing works 
with another; don’t you think so, Jem? 
But, oh! if you hadn’t minded it, whatever 
would have become of me ?”’ 
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THE BREAD AND WINE. 
3y C. T. CARISBROOKE. 


HH" gave the bread, the breadcorn that was crushed, 
- And bruised, and broken for the world’s great necd. 
O let the murmurings of doubt be hushed, 

Christ is our life, on Him our souls may feed. 


O festal joy for centuries of woe ! 

The hunger of the heart appeased by love 
Divine, unchanging, in perpetual flow, 

Our daily manna from the skies above. 


For still He gives Himself to each and all, 
And still He blesses each beloved guest 

With hidden manna, if he heed His call, 
And whoso will may lean upon His breast. 


He gave the wine, who is Himself the Vine, 

Whose life-blood thrills through all, from one deep root, 
Whose are the fruitful branches that entwine 

Around each other with their clustering fruit. 


And still He gives the wine of life to each, 
His fruitfuliiess to all who dwell in Him, 
«¢ And drink ye all of it,’’ His lips beseech, 
“The life that fills the Vine from root to stem.” 
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DANTE. 


By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, B:D. 


N this paper J will give a rapid sketch of 
Dante’s life, and then will try to point 

to some of the features of & poem which 
must ever take its place among the 
supremest efforts of the human intellect, 
side by side with Homer's “ Iliad,” and 
Virgil’s ‘‘ Hineid,” and Milton’s “ Paradise 
Lost,” and the “Plays of Shakespeare” ;— 
and which is not less great than any of 
these in its immortal and epoch-making 


‘significance. 


Dante was born in 1265, m the small 
roém of a small house in Florence, still 
pointed out as the Casa di Dante. His 
father, Aldighieri, was a lawyer, and 
belonged to the humbler class of burgher- 
nobles. The family seems to have changed 
itsname into Alighieri, ‘‘ the wingbearers,’’ at 
a later time, in accordance with the beautiful 
coat of arms which they adopted—a wing in 
an azure field. Dante was a devout, beautiful, 
precocious boy, and when he was only nine 
years old a new life began for him, and his 
susceptible soul caught a touch of ‘“ phan- 
tasy and flame ” from the sight of Beatrice, 
daughter of Folco de Portinari, whom he 
saw clad in crimson for a festa. From that 
day the fair girl, with her rosy cheeks, and 
golden hair, and blue eyes, became to the 
dreamy boy a vision of angelic beauty, an 
ideal of saintly purity andtruth. But while 
he cherished this inward love he continued 
to study under his master Brunetto Latini, 
and acquired not only all the best learning, 
but also all the most brilliant accomplish- 
ments of his day. He had never breathed a 
word of his love to Beatrice; it was of the 
unselfish, adoring, chivalrous type, which 
was content to worship in silence. Beatrice 
was wedded to another, and shortly after- 
wards, in 1289, she died. So far from 
causing to Dante any self-reproach, he re- 
garded his love for her as the most ennobling 
and purifying influence of his life—a sort of 
moral regeneration. Beatrice became to him 
the type of Theology and Heavenly Truth. 
Nor did his love in any way interfere with the 
studies or activities of his life. His sonnets 
early gained him fame as a poet, and the 
lovely portrait of him—painted by Giotto, on 
the walls of the Bargello, at the age of twenty- 
four, side by side with Brunetto Latini and 
Corso Donati, and holding in his hand a 
pomegranate, the mystic type of good works— 





oi ! 

shows that he was already a man of distine— 
tion, and a favourite in the upper classes of 
Florentine society. He began to take an 
active part in politics, and in 1295 was 
formally enrolled in the Guild of Physicians 
and Apothecaries. On June 11, 1289, he 
fought as a volunteer in the battle of 
Campaldino. Amid these scenes of ambition 
and warfare he fell away for a time from his 
holiest aspirations. From theology he turned 
to purely human and materialist philosophy ; 
from an ideal of pure love to earthlier defile- 
ments. It was perhaps with a desire to aid 
himself in the struggle against life’s tempta- 
tions that he seems to have become a mem- 
ber of the Tertiary Order of St. Francis of 
Assisi, for whom he had a passionate admir- 
ation. The Tertiaries did not abandon the 
secular life, but wore the cord of the order, 
and pledged themselves to lives of sanctity 
and devotion. Legend says that by his own 
desire he was buried in the dress of a Franc- - 
iscan Tertiary. Yet there is evidence that he 
felt the inefficacy of any external bond. 
Experience taught him that the serge robe 
and the binding cord might only be the con- 
cealment of the hypocrite, and that they were 
worse than valueless without the purification 
of the heart. In the eighth Bolgia of the 
eighth circle of the Inferno he sees the 
givers of evil counsel, and among them 
Guido da Montefeltro, who towards the 
close of his life had become a Cordelier or 
Franciscan Friar, hoping to make atone- 
ment for his sins. But tempted by Boniface 
VII. with a promise of futile absolution, 
he gave him advice to take the town of 
Palestrina by “long promises and scant 
fulfilments.’’ Trusting in the Pope’s abso- 
lution, and not in the Law of God, he was 
one of those who— 


Dying put on the weeds of Dominic, 
Or in Franciscan think to pass disguised, 


and believed that St. Francis would draw him 
up by his cord even from the pit of hell. 
But when he dies, though St. Francis comes 
to take him, one of the Black Cherubim of 
hell seizes and claims him, truly urging 
that absolution for an intended sin is a con- 
tradiction in terms, since absolution assumes 
penitence. Again, among the hypocrites in 
the sixth Bolgia, Dante sees men approach in 
dazzling cloaks, of which the hoods cover 
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their eyes and face, like those worn by the 
monks of Cologne; but he finds that they are 


‘erushing weights of. gilded lead—splendid 


semblance and agonising, destroying reality. 
Again, when the two poets, Dante and 


Virgil, come to the Abyss of Evil-pits 


(Malebolge), down which the crimson stream 
of Phlegethon leaps in “a Niagara of 
blood,” he is on the edge of the Circle of 
Fraud in all its varieties, down which they 
are to be carried on the back of Geryon, the 
triple-bodied serpent-monster, who is the 
type of all human and demonic falsity. And 
how is that monster to be evoked from the 
depth? Dante is bidden to take off the 
cord which girds him—the cord with which 
he had endeavoured in old days to bind 
the spotted panther of sensual temptation 
—and to fling it into the void profound. 
He does so, and the monster, type of the 
brutal and the human in our nature when 
both are false, comes swimming and circling 
up from below. ‘The outward form ’”’— 
symbolised by the cord—‘ when associated 
with unreality, only attracts the worst 
symbol of unreality.”” Once more, ere he 
begins to climb the steep terraces of the 
hill of Purgatory and true repentance, he 
has to be girt with a far different cord, even 
with a humble rush, the only plant which— 
because it bows to the billows and the wind— 
will grow among the beating waves of the 
sea which surrounds the mountain of 
Purgatory. That cord of rush is the type 
not of outward profession, but of humble 
sincerity. 

Dante, in his characteristic way, does not 
pause to explain any of these symbols to 
us. He leaves them to our own thoughts ; 
but they all point to the one great lesson 
that God needs not the service of 
externalism, but the preparation of the 
heart. 

In 1292, probably at the wish of his 
friends, Dante married Gemma Donati. She 
bore him seven children in seven years, and 
there is nothing to show that she was not 
a true and faithful wife to him, though it is 
quite probable, from his absolute silence 
respecting her, that the deepest grounds of 
sympathy hardly existed between them. 

About the time of his marriage he plunged 
more earnestly into politics, and became 
one of the Priori of Florence. He felt 
himself that a change, and a change for the 
worse, had passed over his life. It was no 
longer so pure, so simple, so devout as it 
once had been. In the year 1300, the 
year of the Great Jubilee which had 





been preached by Pope Boniface VIIL., 
he was in the mid-path of life, and was 
lost, as he allegorically describes it at the 
beginning of the “Inferno,” in a wild 
and savage wood. He was hindered from 
ascending the sunny hill of heavenly aims 
by the speckled panther of sensuality, the 
gaunt, grey wolf of avaricious selfishness, 
and the fierce lion of wrath and ambitious 
pride. But he was restored to hope and effort 
by a vision of Beatrice, which seems to have 
come to him before his Easter Communion, 
and fixed in his mind the purpose of writing 
about Beatrice—in her ideal aspect of 
Divine Truth—“ what never was writ of 
woman.” 

As a statesman, Dante, like most of the 
Florentines, was at-this time a Guelph, and 
an adherent of the Papal party, though in 
later years he became, by mature conviction, 
a Ghibelline, and placed his hopes for Italy 
in the intervention of the Emperor. The dis- 
putes between the Guelphs and Ghibellines 
were complicated by the party factions of- 
Neri and Bianchi, and by the influence of 
Dante the leaders of both factions were 
banished from the city, and among them his 
dearest friend, Guido Cavalcanti. At this 
time Pope Boniface encouraged Charles of 
Valois to enter Florence with an army. 
Dante resisted the proposal, and was sent as 
an ambassador to Rome. During his 
absence a decree of banishment was passed 
upon him, The Neri faction triumphed.-'The 
house of Dante was sacked and burnt. He 
never saw Florence more. 

The news of his sentence reached him in 
Siena, in April, 1302, and from that time 
began the last sad phases of his life, the 
long slow agony of his exile and bitter 
disappointment. Disillusioned, separated 
from his wife, his children, the city of 
his love, he wandered from city to city, 
disgusted with the baseness alike of Guelphs 
and Ghibellines, feeling how salt is the 
bread of exile, and how hard it is to climb 
another's stairs. ‘‘ Alas,’’ he says, ‘‘I have 
gone about like a mendicant, showing 
against my will the wounds with which 
fortune hath smitten me. I have indeed 
been a vessel without sail and without 
rudder, carried to divers shores by the dry 
wind that springs from poverty.”’ In 1816 he 
did indeed receive from ungrateful Florence 
an offer of return, but on the unworthy. 
conditions that he should pay a fine, and 
publicly acknowledge his criminality. He 
scorned such recompense of his innocence 
after having suffered exile for well nigh three 
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lustres. ‘ If,” he wrote, ‘‘ by no honourable 
way can entrance be found into Florence, 
there will I never enter. What? Can I 
not from every corner of the earth behold 
the sun and the stars? Can I not under 
every climate of heaven meditate the 
sweetest truths, except I first make myself 
a man of ignominy in the face of 
Florence ?” 

Looking merely at outward success, men 
would have called the life of Dante a failure, 
and his career a blighted career. But his 
misery was the condition of his immortal 
greatness. He endured for many a year 
the insults of the foolish and the company 
of the base, and on earth he did not find the 
peace for which his heart so sorely yearned. 
He died in 1821, at the age of fifty-six, of 
a broken heart, and lies, not at the Florence 
which he loved, but at Ravenna, near the 
now blighted pine woods, on the bleak Adrian 
shore. But if he lost himself he found him- 
self. He achieved his true greatness, not 
among the bloody squabbles of political 
intrigue, but in the achievement of his great 
works, and above all of that Divine Comedy, 
which was ‘the imperishable monument 
of his love of Beatrice, now identified 
with Divine Philosophy—his final gift to 
humanity, and offering to God.” 

On the consummate greatness of that 
poem as the one full and perfect voice of 
many silent centuries, I can, of course, 
only touch, for it would require a volume to 
elucidate its many-sided significance. It is 
not one thing, but many things. In one aspect 
it is an autobiography as faithful as those of 
St. Augustine or of Rousseau, though trans- 
cendently purer and greater. It is a vision 
like the ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ of John 


Bunyan, but written with incomparably’ 


wider knowledge and keener insight. It is 
a soul’s history like Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust,” but 
attaining to a far loftier level of faith and 
thoughtfulness and moral elevation. It is a 
divine poem like Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ 
dealing, as Milton does, with God and Satan, 
and heaven, and hell—but of wider range 
and intenser utterance. With the plays of 
Shakespeare, in their oceanic and myriad- 
minded variety, it can hardly be compared, 
because it originated under conditions so 
widely different, and was developed in an 
environment so strangely dissimilar. It is, 
moreover, one poem, while they form a 
multitude of dramas. But few would hesi- 
tate to admit that in reading Dante we are 
face to face with a soul, if less gifted yet 
less earthly than that of Shakespeare; a 





soul which “ was like a star and dwelt 
apart ”’— 


‘**Soul awful, if this world has ever held 
An awful soul.” 


I would urge all who are unacquainted with 
Dante to read, or rather to study, him at 
once. They could study no more ennobling 
teacher. If they are unfamiliar with Italian, 
they may read-the faithful prose versions 
of the “‘ Inferno’’ by John Carlyle, of the 
“Purgatorio” and “Paradiso” by A. J. 
Butler ; or the translations by Cary in blank 
verse, and the Dean of Wells im terza rima. 
If they desire to begin with some general 
introduction, they may read the fine essays 
by Dean Church and Mr. Lowell (in 
‘*Among my Books’’), and the excellent 
‘‘ Shadow of Dante ’’ by Maria Rosetti. “To 
such books, or to those of Mrs. Oliphant 
and others, I must refer the reader for all 
details respecting the structure of the poem 
which he called the Divine Comedy. The 
name ‘‘ Comedy ’’ must not mislead anyone. 
The poem is far too stately, intense, and 
terrible for humour of any kind. It was 
only called ‘‘ Commedia ’”’ partly because it 
ends happily, and partly because itis written 
in a simple style, and in the vernacular 
Ttalian; not, as was then the almost 
universal custom for serious works, in Latin. 
The name ‘“ Divina” is meant to indicate 
its solemnity and sacredness. 

Many are unable to apprehend the 
greatness of the Divine Comedy. Voltaire 
called the ‘Inferno’ revolting, the 
‘* Purgatorio ’’ dull, and the ‘“ Paradiso” 
unreadable. The reason is because they are 
not rightly attuned for the acceptance of the 
great truths which the poem teaches, and 
because they look at it from a wholly mis- 
taken standpoint. If any one supposes that 
the ‘‘ Inferno,” for instance, is meant for a 
burning torture-chamber of endless torments 
and horrible vivisection, he entirely misses 
the central meaning of the poem as Dante 
himself explained it. For he said that it 
was not so much meant to foreshadow the 
state of souls after death—although on that 
subject he accepted, without attempting 
wholly to shake them off, the horrors 
which, in theory, formed part of medisval 
eatholicism—but rather ‘‘man, as rendering 
himself liable by the exercise of free-will 
to the rewards and punishments of justice.” 
The hell-of Dante is the hell of self; thd 
hell of a soul which has not God in all its 
thoughts ; the hell of final impenitence, of 
sin cursed by the exclusive possession of 
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sin. It is a hell whieh exists no less in this 
world than in the next; just as his 
Purgatory reflects the mingled joy 
and anguish of true repentance, and 
his Heaven is the eternal peace of God, 
which men can possess here and now, 
and which the world can neither give nor 
take away. -In other words, hell is not an 
obscene and material slaughter-house, but 
the Gehenna.of evil deliberately chosen ; 
and heaven is not a pagoda of jewels, but 
the Presence and the Light of God. Hence 
the Divine Comedy belongs to all time and 
to all place. While it supremely sums up 
the particular form assumed by the religion 
of the Middle Ages, it contains the eternal 
elements of all true religion in the life 
history of asoul, redeemed from sin and error, 
from lust and wrath, and greed, and 
restored to the right path by the reason and 
the grace which enable it to see the things 
that are, and to see them as they are. The 
“‘ Inferno,” as has been said elsewhere, is 
the history of a soul descending through 
lower and lower stages of selfwill till it 
sinks at last into those icy depths of Cocytus, 
wherein the soul is utterly emptied of God, 
and utterly filled with the loathly emptiness 
of self; the Purgatory is the history of the 
soul as it is gradually purged from sin and 
self, by effort, and penitence, and hope; the 
Paradise is the soul entirely filled with the 
fulness of God. 

The moral truths in which the great 
poem abounds are numberless, and of infi- 
nite interest. Qn these I cannot dwell, for 
to him who penetrates to the inner meaning 
of the allegory they are found on every 
page. But I may point out one or two 
supreme lessons which run throughout the 
teaching. 

One is the lesson that like makes like— 
the lesson of modification by environment. 
We know how in Norfolk Island the convicts 
often degenerated almost into fiends 
because they associated with natures which 
had made themselves fiendlike, and were 
cut off from gentle, wholesome, and in- 
spiring influences. 

So it is in Dante’s “‘ Inferno.” His evil 
men and seducers wax ever worse and 
worsé because they have none around them 
save souls lost like their own. 
brightening touch in the “Inferno.” The 
name of Christ is never mentioned in its 
polluted air. The only angel who appears 
in it, is not one of the radiant Sympathies, 
with fair golden heads and dazzling faces, 
and wings and robes of tender green of the 
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Purgatory; not one of the living topazes 
or golden splendours of the Paradise; 
but is stern, disdainful, silent, waving from 
before his face all contact with the filthy 
gloom. His Lucifer is no flickering, 
gentlemanly, philosophic man of the world 
like Goethe’s Mephistopheles ;—nor like 
Milton’s Fallen Cherub,.whose 


‘* Form had not yet lost 
All her original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than Archangel ruined, or excess 
Of glory obscured ” ;— 


but is a three-headed monster of loathly 
ugliness, with faces yellow with envy, 
crimson with rage, and black with ignor- 
ance; not haughty, splendid, defiant, but 
foul and loathly as sin itself. 

Another fundamental principle with 
Dante is that expressed in the Book of 
Wisdom that, wherewithal a man sinneth 
therewith shall he be also punished. The 
allegoric torments of his sinners are never 
arbitrary, but always, so to speak, the 
material reflection of their iniquities. Their 
own vices embodied in material form are the 
scorpion-whips of their chastisement. The - 
flakes of fire which rain in hellish storm on his 
sensual offenders are but the concrete 
realisation of their own scorching and self- 
consuming desires. ‘The gluttons prostrate 
in the slush are but fulfilling the olden 
curse upon the serpent: ‘‘ Upon thy belly 
shalt thou go and dust shalt thou eat all the 
days of thy life.’ The foul pitch under- 
neath which his misers are plunged, and 
which ever seems to seethe and bubble, is 
but the greed of avarice—gains basely gotten 
and meanly amassed, which blacken the 
soul, and fill it with excitement and depres- 
sion. And how strikingly is tlfe same prin- 
ciple illustrated in the punishment of those 
facing-both-ways trimmers, those Laodicean 
neither-one-thing-nor-the-other neutrals, at 
once cowardly and paltry—caitifis whom 
Heaven despises, whom even hell spurns forth 
as unworthy—who are sweptroundand round, 
following in aimless gyrations the fluttering 
of the sooty flag of Acheron—those ‘‘ who 
through meanness of soul have made the 
great refusal.” And what is all this but a 
continuous illustration of Milton— 


‘* Which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath, and infinite despair ? 
Which way I fly is hell, myself am hell, 
And in the lowest deep, a lower deep, 
Still threatening to devour me, opens wide, 
To which the hell I suffer seems a heaven.” 
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Or again— 
‘The mind is its own place, and in itself 


Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 
What matter where if I be still the same ?” 


Or again Marlowe’s— 


*¢ Hell hath no limits, nor is circumscribed 

In one self-place ; but where we are is hell ; 
And where hell is, there must we ever be, 
And, to be short, when all the world dissolves, 
And every creature shall be purified, 

All places shall be hell that are not heaven.” 


Or once more, the famous verse of the 
Persian poet, Omar Khayyam— 


‘*T sent my soul through the invisible, 

The secrets of that other world to tell, 

And by-apd-bye my soul came back to me, 
And answered ‘I myself am Heaven or Hell.’” 


Of the Purgatory and the Paradise we 
have only space to add very few words. 

The Purgatory, like the ‘‘Inferno,”’ is the 
history of a process—the process of puri- 
fication from the seven deadly sins. Sin is, 
throughout, regarded asthe love of what ought 
not to be loved. For instance, on the first 
three ascending terraces we see souls purged 
of perverted love, of love misplaced—Pride, 
the love of self; envy, and anger, the love of 
that which injures others. On the fourth 
terrace is punished the sin of moral sloth, 
which indicates the defect of love; and on 
the three topmost terraces the excess of love 
misplaced—namely, Avarice, Gluttony, and 
Impurity. And here on every terrace the 
punishment is the exact opposite of the sin, 
inasmuch as it is not consequential but 
remedial, not the harvest of sin, but its 
healing medicine. And throughout the book 
there run two dominant convictions—(1) one 
of these is that Punishment is blessed. The 
sense of shame provokes to effort, and the 
sense of justice is tempered with Hope, so 
that they who endure the penalties of Pur- 
gatory are contented even in the fire. The 
great Italian felt no less than our English 
poet that— 


‘* Hearts which verily repent 
Are burdened with impunity 
And comforted by chastisement ; 





That punishment’s the best to bear 
Which follows soonest on the sin, 

And guilt’s a game whose losers fare 
Better than those who seem to win.” 


2. The other continuous thought is that 
the cleansing from sin is effected by the 
substitution of good for evil, and that, 
therefore, as good grows in the soul 
the punishment becomes ever lighter and 
lighter as time goes on. The reade¥ who 
desires a modern and English illustration 
of these conceptions will find it in the fine 
poem of Cardinal Newman—‘ The Dream 
of Gerontius.”’ 

I can say but very few words on the 
Paradise, though to Dante students the 
poem is usually the best loved, and is 
regarded as the greatest of the three divi- 
sions. I will here only point to two 
formative principles by which it is permeated. 
One is that there are no rivalries, compe- 
titions, jealousies, and discontents in heaven. 
The lowest there are in their measure as 
happy as the highest, because each is happy 
to the utmost extent of his spiritual capacity. 
‘Tell me,’’ Dante asks Piccarda, in the 
third canto— 


*¢ Tell me, ye who here are happy made, 

Do ye desire to gain a loftier place, 
To sce more, make more friends?’ With many a shade 
That near her stood, she first, with smiling face, 
Looked on me, then made answer with such joy, 
She seemed to glow with fire of love’s first grace : 
‘Brother, the might of Love gives such employ 
To our desires, that it can make us will 
Just what we have, unmixed with thirst’s alloy. 
If we desired to pass on higher still 
Then our desires would be at variance found 
With His, who bids us here His mansion fill. 

* * * ” +. 
Full clearly then her words to me did prove 
How everywhere in Heaven is Paradise, 
Though not on all alike God’s grace pours love,’” 

Plumptre. 


The other constant thought is that God 
is our sole peace and joy. ‘This is life 
eternal’’ or, as it stood in the Vulgate, 
‘this is true beatitude’’—that they may 
know Thee the only God, and Jesus Christ 
whom Thou hast sent. It is the thought 
of which St. Augustine is so full, ‘‘ Thou 
hast made us for Thyself, and our hearts 
are restless, till they find rest in Thee.” 
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GRACE AT MEALS 


By THE Rey. E. J. HARDY, M.A., 





AND ELSEWHERE. 


AvTHOR oF ‘Faint YET Pursuine,” &c., &¢, 


EN the publisher had received the 

last bit of copy of ‘‘ Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary,” he was so weary of the delays and 
procrastination of the author that he 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Fhank God, I have done with 
that fellow!’ Hearing of this the doctor 
remarked: “I’m glad that the fellow 
thanks God for anything.” There are 
grumbling people who it is to be feared 
never do thank God for anything. They 
take every blessing which they receive as a 
matter of course, and are always thinking 
how much better off they might be instead 
of how much worse off. For what they 
have received they are thankless, for what 
they have not received they are indignant. 

And yet gratitude for the common bless- 
ings of Providence is one of the most 
manifest duties of those who enjoy them. 
Hence arose the custom, to be traced in 
some form amongst almost all nations not 
entirely savage, of giving thanks, or saying 
grace before and after meals. In his famous 
regulation about the use of wine, Amphictyon, 
King of Athens, required that the name of 
Jupiter, the sustainer, should be reverently 
pronounced. The old Romans used to offer 
sacrifice to the gods at their meals. We 
read that before and after the banquets of 
the ancient Egyptians, priests were in the 
habit of chanting a grace, according to a 
stated form among them. From the 
Hebrew ritual it would appear that the 
Jews had their psalms of thanksgiving, not 
only after eating their passover, but on a 
variety of other occasions, at and after 
meals, and even between the several courses 
and dishes ; as when the best of their wine 
was brought upon the table, or the fruit of 
the garden. 

The reasons why we should give thanks 
in reference to food which must have always 
occurred to thoughtful people, no matter 
what religion or country they belonged to, 
are quaintly stated in the following old 
grace :— 

‘* Some have meat and cannot eat, 
Some can eat and have no meat ; 


But we can eat and we have meat, 
So God be thanked by us,” 


We ought, indeed, to be thankful when 
appetite and food are commensurate, for 
this is by no means always the case. 








Our Lord taught us to say grace by Him- 
self giving thanks before distributing the 
miraculously-increased bread, and at the 
last supper. In the account of his ship- 
wreck we read that St. Paul did the same, 
and he says in the Epistle to the Romans: 
‘‘He that eateth, eateth to the Lord, for he 
giveth God thanks.” In the thirtieth 
chapter of the Book of Proverbs (revised 
version), we may read this beautifully 
simple grace: ‘‘ Feed me with the food that 
is needful for me: lest I be full, and deny 
Thee, and say, Who is the Lord? Or lest 
I be poor, and steal, and use profanely the 
name of my God.” 

Now, considering the high sanction we 
have for saying grace, the way this is fre- 
quently done at public dinners and elsewhere 
is not a little irreverent, not to say sinful. 
What can be less devotional than the long 
Latin grace which is mumbled before dinner 
in hall at our Universities? Scarcely less 
irreligious, but having the merit of brief- 
ness, was the grace which I have been told 
used to be said, though let us hope that 
things are altered for the better now, at one 
of our military colleges. It consisted of a 
simple syllable—for it cannot be called a 
word—* ’shun.” Formerly’ the command 
‘attention!’ was given, and grace was 
said. Gradually the grace was more and 
more curtailed till. nothing remained but 
‘“‘attention!’’ and this was in process of 
time cut down to “’shun.” Yet even this 
was beaten in irreverence by a grace that 
was frequently said by a certain man of 
whom I know. At a dinner party he would 
look round his guests as though in search 
for a reverend friend who would act as 
domestic chaplain, and then say, ‘No 
parson present—thank God.” If Wilber- 
force, the celebrated Bishop of Winchester, 
had been present at the table of this 
gentleman, he would not have accommo- 
dated him. We read in his biography that 
when asked at private dinners to say grace 
he would refuse, and say that the master 
of the house, being its natural high priest, 
was the proper person to do so. The 
people who, if they let slip a bad word in 
the presence of a parson, beg his pardon 
rather than God’s, are those who have grace 
at their table when a clergyman dines with 
them, but not on ordinary occasions. They 
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have manners which make them respect 
“the cloth’; they have not religion 


which would make them reverence: 


God. It is, however, quite possible 
to avoid long Pharisaical graces, and 
yet have one which, though short, is 
not irreverent. There is the well-known 
one—‘‘ Bless, O Lord, these creatures to our 
use, and us to Thy service!” Another, 
which I like better, is.‘‘ Relieve the wants of 
others and make us truly thankful.” But 
is it only before eating and drinking that 
we should say grace? Why should we not 
say it after receiving mental food, as, for 
instance, when we have read a good book ; 
or after spiritual food, as when we have 
attended a hearty service, or conversed with 
an improving friend? A man told me the 
other day that quite unexpectedly he had 
received considerable sums of money on two 
recent occasions, and that his first impulse 
on doing so was to say grace. He felt, he 
said, that if he did not do this the money 
would be wasted. This reminds me of a 
story told of Rowland Hill. A man came 
to the eccentric preacher and said that he 
had been out of work for a long time and 
had pawned his tools, that he wanted the 
loan of five pounds to redeem them and get 
some clothes, so that he might take a job of 
work that he could have. Rowland Hill 
told him that he would only lend the money 
on condition that before doing so he (the 
workman) would kneel down and ask a 
blessing upon it. The man said that he 
could not do this, as he had never made a 
prayer of hisown. ‘‘ Then,” said Hill, «I 
do not feel justified in lending you the 
money, as you may put it to a bad use.” 
Seeing that he was resolute, the man sank 
down upon his knees, and said, ‘‘ O Lord, I 
thank You, and I thank Mr. Hill, for this 
money, and I hope that You will enable me 
to use it rightly.” ‘Get up,” said Hill, 
‘‘ that is the best prayer I have ever heard, 
for it is from the heart,’’ and he lent him 
the money. Would that a hearty grace like 
this were not the exception ! 

A Russian proverb says—‘‘ Before you go 
to war, pray once; before you go to sea, 
pray twice; before you go to be married, 
pray three times.’”’ We should ask God’s 
blessing before tackling any crisis of life, 





but we need not await for events as import- 
ant as those mentioned in this proverb. 
‘« Tn everything by prayer and supplication 
with thanksgiving let your requests be 
made known unto God.” St. Paul of 
course did not mean that we should spend 
all our time saying grace or prayers in pre- 
scribed forms of words, but that we should 
live in an atmosphere of prayer, and be able 
in reference to everything to thank God 
for comfort, rebuke, and guidance. 

We shall never be happy until we get into 
that grateful, thankful habit of mind which 
Izaak Walton cultivated so successfully. 
Bidding good-bye to some friends who had 
accompanied him upon a fishing expedition, 
the complete angler thus spoke, and the 
words show that he had imbibed the spirit 
of those who from fishers of fish became 
fishers of men: ‘‘ Let not the blessings we 
receive daily from God make us not to 
value, or not to praise Him, because they 
be so common ; let not us forget to praise 
Him for the innocent mirth and pleasure we 
have met with since we met together. 
What would a blind man give to see the 
pleasant rivers and meadows, and flowers 
and fountains, that we have met with since 
we met together !” 

Indeed, the whole life of a Christian 
should be a continual grace, for he ought to 
give thanks to God always for all things. 
‘‘Be thankful for the least gift, so shalt 
thou be meet to receive greater. Yea, if 
He should give punishment and stripes, it 
ought to be a matter of thankfulness ; 
because He doth it always for our welfare, 
whatsoever He permitteth to happen unto 
us.” A child of God should be a visible 
Beatitude, for joy and happiness, and a 
living Dowxology, for gratitude and adoration. 
As our last thought on closing our eyes at 
night ought to be about the protecting care 
of Our Heavenly Father, so our first feeling 
on awaking in the morning ought to be one 
of praise and thanksgiving :— 


‘Think, every morning when the sun peeps through 
The dim, leaf-latticed windows of the grove, 

How jubilant the happy birds renew 

Their old melodious madrigals of love ! 

And when you think of this, remember, too, 

*Tis always morning somewhere, and above 

The awakening Continents, from shore to shore, 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore.” 
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GOD BLESS THE LITTLE CHILDREN. 


OD bless the little children 
That play about the street, 
With unkempt head and ragged dress 
And litile shoeless feet. 


God bless their merry laughter 
To every passer by; 

And that pure happy twinkle 
Within their honest eye. 


God bless those wondering babies 
And babies fast asleep; 

And from all harm and danger, 
Dear God, those babies keep. 


God bless their nursing sisters, 
Travelling with mother’s care, 

Who in their arms so loving 
Their weary burdens bear. 


God bless those racing brothers, 
A guardian’s part to play ; 

From all things weak and helpless 
To warn their foes away. 
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God bless you for the blessings 
Your simple mirth imparts, 

And keep you now and ever 
With happy children’s hearts. 


No prophet yet has spoken, 
Nor has apostle given, 

To me as you, my children, 
An insight into heaven. ~ 


God bless you then, my darlings— 
I know not why I weep, 

While I am praying thus to God 
Your innocence to keep. 


Is it because I know the world 
Will be to it a grave ? 

Yet was it from that evil fate 
He sent His Son to save. 


God bless you then with knowledge 
Of what He thus has given, 

And keep you in the kingdom 
And simpleness of heaven. 


MARY HARRISON, 
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THE EAST END. 
A. RETROSPECT. 
By THE BISHOP OF BEDFORD. 


if is well to look ahead and to keep a good 

look-out. The man who spends his 
holiday not far from delightful Oban, and 
is with all his family fond of being on the 
water, and exploring unknown creeks and 
bogs without a chart or a ‘ native ” to pilot 
his little craft, is oftentimes reminded of this. 

It is a good thing to have eyes and to use 
them—to keep a sharp look-out ahead. 
The East-ender here finds in his holidays 
no relaxation from the duty of looking out 
ahead for sunken rocks and shoals and sand 
banks; and he is often reminded that 
smooth water may conceal hidden dangers. 
It is well if his holiday pastime quickens 
his perceptive powers, and reminds him of 
the virtue of caution, and how a short cut 
is not always the quickest route. But I 
am not disposed to moralise thus. this 
morning, or to remind myself of such expe- 
riences and lessons painfully but, I hope, 
profitably learned during my thirteen years’ 
experience as a humble worker for God and 
humanity in the East End of London. 

I love to look ahead. To look ahead is 
to believe the Gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. It is to trust unhesi- 
tatingly in its power to accomplish all 
Christ came to perform. I am disposed 
thus to look ahead, and, at the same time, to 
look back and taxe a retrospective glance at 
the past. 

I find sometimes our boat seems to make 
little progress, and that, to judge by appear- 
ances, we are almost spending our strength 
in vain; but when I reflect that the crew 
have their hearts in their work, and are 
bending their strength to their oars, I know 
we are making way. And so we are in the 
East End. It is a hard pull. The tide is 
not always with us. There are cross 
currents, and sometimes choppy seas, and, 
let it be confessed, we now and then “ catch 
a crab,” and now and again we get a little 
out of our course ; but, nevertheless, we are 
nearer our haven than we were, say, twelve 
months ago. There is profit in our labour 
after all. 

This time last year! Why, then we 
were in the throes of a painful travail. The 
great dock labourers’ strike was at its height. 
What has it brought forth? Neither 
unmixed good nor unqualified evil. 





— 





No one conversant with the condition of 
the “‘dockers” believed things would long 
remain as they were. Labour was insuffi- 
ciently remunerated and, worse than all, it 
was uncertain and intermittent. The chance 
of obtaining a job for which anyone almost 
was competent, or, at all events, thought 
himself qualified, brought into the neigh- 
bourhood of the docks an ever-increasing 
mixed multitude from all parts of the 
kingdom. There was not work enough for 
one-half of the half-starved applicants who, 
when the gates were opened, fought like 
ravenous beasts for the privilege of earning 
something, and it was a question of work 
and food or idleness and hunger for another 
twenty-four hours, unless a chance job 
turned up outside. The disappointed were 
demoralised, and the successful were little 
better off in the main than their comrades 
with whom they had successfully struggled 
for admittance. Earnings were at once 
turned into drink and food, and oftentimes 
the cravings of thirst and hunger left not 
so much as could procure a bed in the doss- 
house. 

The outcome of the strike may thus be 
summarised. Labour at the docks is now 
so organised that the men employed are 
better paid (I hope the work is better done). 
Employment is less intermittent and more 
regular—a great many get no work at all. 
The weakest have gone to the wall. Those 
who must depend on casual labour are 
fewer, but they are worse off than ever, for 
the docks are practically closed to them. 
What is to become of these? The outlook 
is anything but a cheery one. I am con- 
cerned for them. They are helpless. It is 
their very helplessness that has brought 
them to be what they are. Some are 
physically incapable of sustained labour; 
others are ‘‘ incapables ’’ from other causes. 
If they ever had the power of sticking to a 
job they have lost it. They are “loafers,” 
and it is almost hopeless to expect to make 
them other than they are. Emigration, if 
they had a mind for it, is out of the question, 
at least for any number of them. A few 
may be picked out and saved from further 
deterioration, but these men as a class 
constitute our most serious difficulty. They 
cannot dig, and to beg they are mot 
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ashamed. They are only too ready to live 
on “charity.” I believe the ‘ charity” 
that must deal with them is the ‘“‘ charity of 
the State.”” They are those for whom the 
State, by its poor law, must provide. I 
would ask for them that the Poor Law may 
be administered with uniformity—not one 
Local Board of Guardians adopting one rule 
and another another rule—that a real effort 
may be made to make relief educational 
and not merely a temporary alleviation of 
present suffering—that the aim may be to 
encourage a spirit of independence and a 
desire to work for their own living rather 
than to diminish the rates and decrease the 
number of legal paupers by repressive 
measures—that there may be discrimination 
in dealing with the applicants for relief at 
the public expense. 

I would at the same time desire that the 
ratepayers should be considered. Many 
who have to pay rates, directly or indirectly, 
have a hard struggle to sustain, and are 
worthy of all consideration. But a ‘“ cheese- 
paring ”’ policy will not in the end benefit 
them. Only let their enforced contributions 
be expended by the Guardians, as wisdom 
and experience may suggest, in the best 
interests of those whom they are by law 
compelled to support out of the fruits of 
their own industry and thrift. The aim 
should be to dispauperise. I believe that 
the very best interests of all classes would 
be thus promoted. Some such policy is, in 
my humble judgment, a necessary step in 
the progress we trust we are making 
towards the establishment among us of the 
Kingdom of Heaven upon earth. Our so- 
called ‘social questions” are intimately 
connected with the success of the higher 
ministry of the Church of Christ and the 
salvation of those for‘whom Christ came in 
the flesh. 

Is there nothing then for private charity 
to do? Is the Christian Church to rest 
satisfied to allow the State to care for these 
poor and forlorn ones? No. There ismuch 
the Church can and should do, and in which 
all Christians can take a part. But there 
should be co-operation between: private and 
public charity. Those who administer the 
former should co-operate with those who 
administer the latter—the Guardians of the 
Poor appointed by the State—and who tax 
the community to enable them to discharge 
their legal obligation to the poor. We are 
doing this in the East End more and more, 
and this natural alliance is bringing forth 
good fruit. The necessary rigour of a legal 





administration is mitigated, imposture is 
checked, and help is rendered when it can 
be hopefully bestowed beyond what the law 
either requires or, in justice to others, 
allows the Guardians to render. Indis- 
criminate and unorganised charity has done 
us infinite harm in the East End, and has 
formed one of the most potent hindrances 
to the work of the ministers of the Gospel, 
and those who work with them among the 
poor. We see it, and we are sad. We 
recognise the purity of the motive that leads 
so many to exercise self-denial, that they may 
have to give to those who need; and who 
believe they are doing only good in giving 
of their goods to feed the hungry and to 
clothe the naked. I know I am treading on 
dangerous ground. There are some faults 
so nearly allied to excellence that we can 
scarce weed out the vice without eradicating 
the virtue. God forbid I should write one 
word that should weaken any one’s desire, 
or check the practice by which it grows, to 
minister for Christ’s sake to the poor, for 
whom He cares. But we must act with 
Christian wisdom and discretion, and give, 
not waste our goods to feed the poor. Be 
very careful then that you select wise as well 
as trustworthy agencies or agents to act as 
your almoners. Don’t be taken in by sensa- 
tional and hysterical appeals. We are not 
living in the age of miracles, therefore take 
care not to commit your bread and meat, 
intended for the relief of the distressed, to 
ravens. 

This time last year when the ery went up 
for famished and perishing men, women, 
and children, the tide of charity flowed in 
upon us. It was presently noised abroad 
that in the East End of London there was 
plenty to be had for the asking. Our work- 
houses and casual wards were deserted. Up 
came to London and down to the East End 
multitudes from all parts of the land. The 
carcase was there, and the eagles gathered 
to it. There was need of help, but the way 
in which it was frequently distributed often- 
times left the deserving empty, while the 


‘undeserving were filled, andmore than filled. 


We are better organised now, and I hope all 
may benefit thereby should we be called, which 
may God avert, to pass through another such 
time. Few realise how our difficulties and 
the sufferings of our fellows were multiplied 
by the immigration at this time of so many 
poor creatures. The carcase was there, and 
to it the hungry eagles were gathered from 
both far and near. When the “ charity” 
failed they were none the better, but 
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rather the worse. But with us they 
remained. 

I look back upon this time last year as 
the days when there was a rage—yes, I may 
call it a rage—for free breakfasts. Now a 
free breakfast, if the tickets are given out 
with discrimination and after one o’clock in 
the morning, may be a very good thing; 
and if the object be, not only to give a good 
meal to those who may sadly need it, but to 
try and place the guests in a position not to 
require a free breakfast that day week. But 
alas! too many come to depend on these 
« free and easys.’’ They are content for the 
time if only they can be filled, and trust, 
they say, to Providence to provide another 
meal another day. It is true there is often 
added a Gospel address. This is well. 
But I fear we are often doing more evil than 
good unless we exercise great care and 
watchfulness, and use our opportunity of 
intercourse to some definite end, and dis- 
courage the idlers and loafers while we seek 
practically to benefit those who would be 
helped. But though I thus speak, my 
retrospect is not altogether a painful one. 
I am thankful for all the Christian sympathy 
that was manifested, and has not, thank 
God, yet ceased to be shown for us in the 
East End. Means to strengthen our 
agencies for the evangelisation of the masses 
have been forthcoming, which were denied 
us before. My own Kast London Church 
Fund has found new and liberal friends, 
and I know that other Missionary Societies, 
belonging to different denominations, can 
bear similar testimony. Men and women 
have been moved to offer their services (and 
sorely they are needed) and have come to 
our help. Men and women, those whose 
desire it is to live in Christ—i.e., to bring 
Him back to earth, as it were, the kind 
Friend and the Teacher of the poor. Here 
is a wonderful field for true missionary 
labour, inviting those who long to see the 
Kingdom of God come with power and 
recognise the claims of those who are their 
nearest neighbours. 

My retrospect may close with what is 
always to mea cheering fact. Now, opinions 
may be, and will be, divided concerning the 
great strike of last year. But please 
remember the men believed they had a 
grievance and were taught there was no 
remedy but a strike. Their “ betters’’ 
have not yet devised any better way of 
settling such a debate as this between the 





employed and their employers, and we must 
be chary of our blame if the dockers 
believed there was none other. I venture 
to think and to say, that if the strike had 
taken place six or seven years ago it would 
not have passed off so quietly as it did. 
Remember, men’s passions were aroused. 
They honestly believed they and theirs 
were defrauded of their due, and this meant 
the diminution, not of luxuries and super- 
fluities, but of necessaries. And yet there 
was little, if any, violence or breach 
of the Queen’s peace. Remember, too, 
they were exposed to the effects of 
exciting harangues, and were encouraged by 
a sympathy that was very general, and most 
unmistakably shown in quarters where 
sympathy was hardly to have been looked 
for. If, under these circumstances, they 
had lost all control of themselves, who 
would have been surprised? But I rejoice 
to look back upon the self-control they 
exercised. This fills me with hope. I 
know old things have passed away. The 
lives that have been lived among these people 
by the lovers of Christ have not been lived 
in vain. The Gospel of Christ has not been 
preached in vain. The Church of the 
Incarnation is gaining a hold on the people; 
and of the many who are not altogether 
Christian, it does not follow that they are 
indifferent to, or altogether unaffected by, the 
doctrines of the Gospel of Jesus. Patience 
is the child of Hope. They are no Jonger 
without hope. They see that Christians 
care for them and sympathise with them in 
their troubles; that they desire them to 
share with them the gifts of God’s Provi- 
dence as well as the gifts of His grace; that 
they are not held debarred from a share in 
the blessings of the days of heaven upon 
earth. I know and can testify to the effect 
of this practical revelation of the Mission of 
the Church of the Incarnation in the world. 
They are no longer suspicious or mistrustful 
as heretofore of religious people. I believe 
we have much to be thankful for in the 
immediate past, and much to expect in the 
not distant future whereof we shall be glad. 
In the effort that is now being made, or 
rather in the Divine grace behind it, we put 
our trust. 


Others, I doubt not, if not we 

The issue of our toils shall see, 

And (they forgotten and unknown) 
Young children gather as their own— 
The harvest that the dead had sown. 
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A PRISON FOR WOMEN IN VENICE. 


By THE REv. ALEXANDER ROBERTSON. 


T the mention of the word “ prison ” in 
connection with Venice, the mind 
instantly reverts to that lofty arch of marble, 
‘the Bridge. of Sighs’’; to those chill 
sepulchral dungeons shut away from life 
and light and sound amongst the foundations 
of the Doge’s Palace; and to that canal, 
gurgling around its walls, whose dark waters 
have so often been reddened with the blood of 
unhappy prisoners. The interest of these 
things, however, lies in the past, and much 
of the sentiment they call up is due to the 
romance which the imagination of Lord 
Byron has thrown around them. 

But there is another prison in Venice of a 
very different kind. The poet has thrown 
no halo about it. It is not mentioned in 
history. Guide-books take no notice 
of it. Tourists rarely visit it: indeed, 
very few of them know of its existence. 
Yet it is full of the sad romance that the 
every-day lives of the poor and ignorant and 
erring supply; and within its walls the 
problem as to how to better the condition 
of such is being daily tackled with, and that 
successfully. It is a Convict Prison for 
Women. We have just been shown over 
it, and consider it one of the best insti- 
tutions of the kind that we have ever seen. 
Regarded from almost any point of view, 
it seems to be managed in a praiseworthy 
manner. It unites in a rare degree punish- 
ment with reformation. It is notorious that 
those who once have had a prison lock turned 
upon them, go back to gaol again and again. 
A single term of imprisonment seems so to 


harden and deteriorate the character thatalife | 
of crime is chosen. One of the saddest sights | 


inan ordinary prison with us at home are the 
letters H.R. (habit and repute) heading the 
card that hangs outside each cell, descriptive 
of the prisoner within. Those who leave 
this Venetian prison do so, as a rule, 
improved in their whole being, to 
lead afterwards lives of honesty and useful- 
ness. Ignorance is one cause of crime. 
This is dealt with here. Those who enter 
unable to read or write, leave it with a 
serviceable amount of instruction. Others 
who enter it having no knowledge of any 
industry, leave it with a trade at their finger 
ends. Idle habits are here unlearned, and 
habits of industry acquired. Above all, 
under the moral and religious influence to 








which the prisoners are subjected, many 
have their hearts softened and changed. 
From the standpoint of economy, the 
management of this prison is excellent. 
Each prisoner only costs the Government 
80 centimes per day ; that is, less than eight- 
pence. In these days of heavy taxation this 
is an achievement in a great public spending 
department. Our admiration of the whole 
establishment was enhanced by learning 
that, although it contained between two and 
three hundred criminals, the majority of 
whom were murderesses, yet it is managed 
entirely by a mere handful of women— 
sisters of charity—who, from love to God 
and to their fellow-creatures, have voluntarily 
dedicated their lives to this work. 

The convict prison stands on the Guideca. 
This is a long, crescent-shaped island, which 
forms the most southerly part of Venice. 
As it is separated from the rest of the city 
by a broad, deep, unbridged arm of the 
lagoon, and contains chiefly gardens 
and manufactories, with only one church of 
importance, the Redentore, it is not well- 
known to visitors. The prison is on its 
southern shore. The prospect from it thus 
extends across the shallow waters away to the 
blue hills of Padua in the west, to Chioggia, 
with its red and yellow-sailed fishing-boats, 
in the south, and across the low line of the 
Lido to the breezy Adriatic to the east. As we 
approached it in our gondola there was 
nothing to show that it was a prison, except 
the words above the door, R. Casa di 
Correzione e Pena femenile, and a soldier on 
guard pacing the fondamenta in front of it. 
Passing the outermost door, which stood 
open, we rang at an inner iron-grated one. 
A lay sister opened it. She was a bright- 
faced woman in nun’s dress of black serge, 
with an odd little black plaited cap on her 
head, and a white kerchief round her neck, 
over which hung a crucifix. Our visit 
having been previously arranged, she led 
the way along a passage and up 
a stair to the room of the Madre 
Superiore, the prison matron. As we passed 
up the stair we noticed hanging on the 
wall a picture of ‘‘ Daniel in the Lions’ Den,” 
and made the remark that it was symbolical 
of the position of the sisters. The reply was 


beautiful and touching, and, as we soon 
discovered, expressed the tone and spirit of 
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the whole establishment. ‘‘ Ma son miga 
leone, poverette, sono tranquille, buone” (But 
they are not lions, poor little things, 
they are quiet and good). The room into 
which we were shown was large and airy, 
and comfortably, but plainly, furnished. 
On a table stood three portraits which were 
significant of the position of the sisters. 
They were those of the King, and Queen, 
and of the Patriarch of Venice. The sisters 
were both Government and Church officials. 

The matron soon appeared. She had 
nothing of the prison warder about her. 
Her name was Swuor Modesta, and it 
became her character. She had been an 
official in the prison since its opening in 
1856. We asked her if she had any 
difficulty in controlling the inmates. ‘‘ Not 
the slightest,” was the answer. ‘‘ Once or 
twice, when we first began this system, 
the soldiers had to be called in to main- 
tain order, but never since.’’? In answer 
to further questioning, she said that 
no men had anything to do with the prison 
excepting the guard we had seen outside, 
the chaplain, and a gondolier to 
do errands; and that the sisters who 
managed everything numbered, including 
herself, only eighteen. These few women 
thus kept in order, taught, and maintained 
at daily labour two hundred and fifty 
criminals, mostly, as I have said, mur- 
deresses. It did indeed seem to us a 
marvellous thing. 

We were then conducted over the prison. 
The first place to which the matron led 
us was the church. This was indicative 
of the fact that the chief influence brought 
to bear upon the women is a moral and 
spiritual one. The criminals occupy the 
body of the church, and the sisters sit on 
benches ranged round the walls. Service 
is held every morning at 5.30, and all 
attend it. The sisters give religious instruc- 
tion daily. Before service the prisoners go 
to the recreation court to enjoy the fresh 
morning air, and immediately after service 
they go to breakfast. This they have all 
together in a big hall, and it consists 
of the usual Italian meal of black coffee 
and bread. 

The matron explained to us that the 
prisoners were divided into ‘ schools,” 
according to their age and capacity. Of 
these there were four large and several 
smaller. The first ‘‘school” we were taken 
to see was one of the former. An iron 
grated door was unlocked, and we found 
ourselves in a hall, as big as the chapel, in 





which were seated fifty criminals under the 
care of two sisters. These latter were at a 
raised desk, set against the wall, half way 
up the room; whilst the prisoners were 
arranged on four lines of benches that ran 
lengthwise down the hall. All were busily 
engaged at work. When we entered they 
rose to their feet and kept standing until 
we left. The sisters accompanied 
us as we passed up and down the lines 
examining the work. All were engaged 
in lace making, or lace mending. The 
scarfs, shawls, and dresses being made were 
extremely lovely, and the ingenuity dis- 
played in mending old and precious lace was 
remarkable. Some of the most clever 
workers had been taught lace-making in 
the prison. To encourage them the 
sisters pay them three-halfpence a day 
each, and also give prizes. All the lace is 
wrought for the firm of Jesurum & Co., which, 
encouraged by the Italian Government, has 
done so much to revive this industry in 
Venice. The prisoners in this room were 
mostly young women, aged from seventeen 
to twenty-five. They all looked well and 
fairly happy. They seemed to take a real 
interest in their work. The hall itself had 
a cheerful outlook over the lagoon to the 
distant blue hills of Padua, and plenty of 
fresh air entered by the open grated windows. 
The crime for which most of them were 
suffering imprisonment was infanticide, 
which is lamentably prevalent in Italy. 

We visited in succession the other three 
large ‘‘schools.” The ‘‘schoolrooms’’ were 
allequally big, clean, andairy, and the workers 
were invariably quiet in manner and con- 
tented looking. In one of these wards 
beautiful embroidery was being worked. 
Ladies send in the materials, and the work 
is done for them. Costly trousseaux were 
being prepared. In another ward older 
women, whose sight was not equal to fine 
work, were busily knitting, doing coarse 
sewing, or working stocking - making 
machines. In the smaller “schools” the 
prisoners were winding silk for the lace- 
makers, or weaving cloth for the inmates’ 
garments. In other rooms we saw them 
ironing, washing, and cooking. The kitchen 
is a large airy place, opening into a court, 
with windows looking on to a garden. 
Its walls were bright with well-polished 
copper vessels. The matron, pointing to the 
head cook, who was a big masculine-looking 
woman, said: ‘‘ She is imprisoned for life 
for the murder of her husband”; then 


glancing at her assistant said that she 
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was under the same condemnation for 
killing her own child. 

From these “schools” and workplaces 
we were conducted to the Refettorio, or 
dining-room. It is a large hall, 150 feet 
long, with a row of noble marble pillars 
down the centre, which support the massive 
oaken beams of the roof. On either side 
are eleven windows, beneath each of 
which stood’a table and a bench. The 
whole 250 criminals have their meals here 
together. As it was nearly twelve o'clock 
the tables were prepared for the mid-day 
meal. This consisted of soup and bread. 
Wine is allowed to those who had been 
doing heavy bodily work, such as washing and 
ironing. At six o’clock they come together 
again for supper, which consists of bread and 
cheese, vegetables and fruit. All are allowed 
meat and wine on Sundays and Festas. 

The recreation ground, to which we now 
went, is a spacious paved court, enclosed on 
three sides by the prison buildings, whilst 
its fourth is bounded by a fruit and flower 
garden, which runs right down to the edge 
of the lagoon. This garden is reserved 
for the sisters. The gardeners, however, 
are prisoners. For this post the sisters 
select women whom it is desirable for 
various reasons to separate as much as 
possible from the others. 

We next visited the dormitories. There 
are eight of these, each containing from 
twenty to forty beds. All are large and well 
ventilated rooms. The bedsteads are of iron. 
The bed-clothes were neatly folded and laid 
over a rail, and the mattresses set up on their 
edges. The grated windows stood open, anda 
fresh breeze played round theroom. To our 
enquiry the matron said that no sisters slept 
in these dormitories, but a light was kept 
burning in each all night, and a general 
inspection of them maintained through 
the grated doors by one sister, who paced the 
passages till midnight, when another took 
her place till morning. The other nuns 
went quietly to rest in their respective 
rooms. Off the large dormitories there 
were a few small ones, having only one or 
two beds. These were reserved for those 





more vicious women who might prove 
harmful to their companions. 

Lastly, we saw that which forms the 
chief feature in most prisons—namely, the 
punishment cells. Of these there were but 
six. They were small, dark, gloomy 
chambers, with windows high up in the 
wall, utterly beyond reach. All their doors 
stood open. All were empty, excepting one 
in which was an old mattress, and another 
which was in use as a potato store. The 
matron told us with pride that it was 
rarely they had occasion to put a prisoner 
in these cells. This year but once had 
this happened, whilst sometimes a whole 
year would pass without such a necessity 
arising. 

Before going away we were asked to visit 
the hospital wards, which we gladly did. Of 
these there were two, a larger and a smaller. 
Each had its complement of patients. Some 
had slight ailments which would pass away, 
but others had serious maladies which 
would soon close their earthly lives, All 
were being tenderly nursed, and the com- 
forts and hopes of religion were daily brought 
to bear upon them. 

We left this prison with feelings very 
different from those that our inspection of 
others generally raise in us. It has been 
said that punishment is sometimes the 
kindest thing that can happen to a 
sinner, and within this institution that cer- 
tainly is the case. Often the matron receives 
letters from former inmates thanking her 
for the instruction received at her hands, 
and for the good influences under which 
they had been brought. It gladdens one to 
find in Italy a Prison for Women so well 
conducted, and to meet sisters thus devoting 
themselves, and so walking in the footsteps 
of Him who came ‘ to seek and to save that 
which is lost,” and in connection with 
whose labours we can think of our Saviour’s 
benediction: ‘‘ Come, yeblessed of my Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world; for 1 was an 
hungered and ye gave me meat; I was 
sick and ye visited me; I was in prison 
and ye came unto me.” 
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THE AUTHOR OF “ PARADISE ‘LOST.” 
By CHARLOTTE M. CALTHROP. 


HE life of Milton has been well described 
as a drama in three acts. There is 
first, the period of training for the high 
vocation to which, in an almost unique 
sense, he from very early days felt himself 
called; next the twenty years throughout 
which he renounced poetry, and devoted 
himself to his country’s service ; and then 
the last act of the drama, when, in blind- 
ness, poverty, and neglect, he set himself 
to accomplish his life’s work. It is 
chiefly of the first and third of these that 
I wish to speak, taking as my subject 
Milton the poet, not Milton the political 
writer. The external incidents of his life 
are interesting to the lover of poetry rather 
than to the student of history. As far as 
we know, Milton came very little into con- 
tact with the great actors in the seventeenth 
century drama of English history. There 
is no trace of any personal intercourse with 
Cromwell, and to the great statesmen of the 
Commonwealth he seems to have been only 
‘‘a blind man who wrote Latin.” And so 
it is the life of the author of ‘‘ Lycidas,” of 
‘¢ Comus,”’ of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,”’ not the life 
of the Latin secretary of the Commonwealth, 
of the zealous partisan and pamplileteer of 
the Puritan cause, that we care most to know 
about, and we value such knowledge chiefly 
in proportion to our love of the great works 
that have made his name immortal. 

John Milton was born.on December 9, 
1608, in his father’s house, ‘the ‘‘ Spread 
Eagle,” in Bread Street, London. He 
passed the first sixteen years of his life 
there, thus adding another to the list of 
English poets who have been natives of our 
great city. The elder Milton, a scrivener by 
profession, was the son of a well-to-do 
Oxfordshire yeoman, who had been under- 
ranger of the forest of Shotover. Both the 
poet’s grandfather and father seem to have 
been men of considerable force of charaeter 
and resolution. Richard Milton, the 
ranger, adhered to the old faith of his fore- 
fathers, and appears in the Recusant Rolls 
as an obstinate Catholic, who was heavily 
fined for his non-attendance at his parish 
church; whilst his son, John Milton the 
elder, adopted the reformed faith at Oxford, 
was disinherited in consequence, and came 
to London to seek his fortunes there. Being 
a man of ability and integrity he prospered 
in his business, but still continued to live 
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over his shop in Bread Street, at the sign 
of the ‘‘ Spread Eagle.” He was a Puritan 
of that earlier type of Puritanism which 
often existed side by side with much love 
of learning and art. And besides his 
liberal culture, he was a musical composer 
of some mark, and it was, indeed, under 
his tuition that the future poet became an 
accomplished organist. Another fact to be 
remembered is that he seems very early to 
have been conscious of his son’s unusual 
gifts, and to have resolved to give him the 
very best education possible. Milton him- 
self tells us in later life that from a child 
his father destined him for the study of 
humane letters and the Church. And 
although the worthy scrivener can hardly 
have acquiesced without some disappoint- 
ment in his son’s abandonment of the pro- 
fession thus chosen for him, though he 
must sometimes have sighed for more 
visible results from those long years of 
study and culture, yet there is no trace that 
he ever grudged his son the ‘retired 
leisure ’’ of his early career. Many a great 
man has left on record what he owed to his 
mother, but in Milton’s life it is the father’s 
influence that we trace throughout, and we 
owe to that father’s keen perception of his 
son’s genius, his sympathy and generosity, 
if not the ‘“ Paradise Lost,’’ certainly those 
earlier poems which have become almost 
household words in the English tongue. 
One proof of the elder Milton’s care for 
his son’s education is to be seen in his choice 
of a tutor. The boy’s early training was 
confided to Thomas Young, a very able 
Scotchman, who became in after years a 
leading Puritan divine. It was, perhaps, 
whilst still under his care that Milton was 
sent to St. Paul’s School, where he remained 
several years. We have his own account of 
his schoolboy habits. ‘‘ My father destined 
me, while yet a little boy, for the study of 
humane letters, which I seized with such 
eagerness that from the twelfth year of my 
age I scarcely ever went from my lessons to 
bed before midnight, which, indeed, was the 
first cause of injury to my eyes, to whose 
natural weakness there were often added 
frequent headaches. All which not retard- 


ing my impetuosity in learning, he caused 
me to be daily instructed, both at the 
grammar school and under other masters 
at home, and then, when I had acquired 
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various tongues, and also some not insignifi- 
cant taste for the sweetness of philosophy, 
he sent me to Cambridge.” 

It seems probable from a Latin poem, 
addressed to his father in after years, that 
before Milton left St. Paul’s he had added 
to his classical lore some knowledge of 
French, Italian, and Hebrew, and was 
already well read in his native literature. 
With two poets he was certainly familiar— 
Spenser and Sylvester. One of the most 
striking instances of the way in which 
posterity often revokes the judgment of an 
author’s contemporaries, and of the 
generations immediately following him, is 
to be found in the “Divine Weeks and 
Works” of Du Bartas, translated into 
English by Sylvester. This work, now 
almost unknown, had an amazing popularity 
for sixty or seventy years after its publica- 
tion, until the verdict of Dryden’s maturer 
years—‘‘ I am much deceived now if this be 
not abominable fustian’’—gave the death 
blow to its fame. Paraphrases of two of 
the Psalms, written by Milton at the early 
age of fifteen, are said by the critics to 
contain expressions and images borrowed or 
imitated from Sylvester. 

It was at St. Paul’s that Milton formed 
the closest friendship of his early life with 
Charles Diodati, the son of an Italian 
physician who had settled in London. The 
fame of Edward King, immortalized in 
“‘ Lycidas,”’ has overshadowed the memory 
of this first friendship. It was the quick, 
lively, affectionate, half Italian youth, the 
friend of his school days, his constant 
correspondent when their paths in life had 
been separated by the choice of different 
universities, the companion of his vacation 
excursions, who was pre-eminently the 
friend of Milton’s early life. The friendship 
was only ended by Diodati’s death, and, but 
for the poet’s unfortunate choice of Latin 
for the expression of his grief, we might 
have had a second “In Memoriam” not 
inferior to ‘‘ Lycidas.” 

Diodati seems to have left St. Paul’s and 
gone to Oxford before Milton was entered as 
a pensioner of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Why his father, himself an Oxford man, 
chose Cambridge is not recorded. Possibly 
he feared the Arminian tendencies of his 
own university, but if so, it is curious to 
notice that Milton was placed under the care 
of a tutor of known Arminian views, who 
afterwards so recommended himself to 
Laud that he was made by him Provost of 
Dublin and Bishop of Cork. It was with 





this tutor, Chappell, that Milton had that 
disagreement on which Dr. Johnson lays 
such stress. The cause of the quarrel, and 
the shape it took, are alike unknown. We 
only know that some disagreement did take 
place, in consequence of which Milton 
underwent a temporary rustication, but was 
allowed to return to Cambridge in time to 
save his term. And the one other certain 
fact—namely, that the master of Christ’s 
transferred the rebellious pupil to another 
tutor, shows that Chappell cannot have been 
altogether acquitted of blame. 

It was shortly before this event, in the 
winter of 1626, that Milton wrote the beau- 
tiful poem ‘‘ On the Death of a Fair Infant,” 
the first-born daughter of his only sister, 
Anne, now the wife of Edward Philipps. 
There is a good deal of Latin verse belong- 
ing to this early Cambridge period, and 
amongst it an elegy to Diodati containing an 
interesting reference to the famous “ Nativity 
Ode.” ‘‘We are engaged,” he says, ‘in 
singing the heavenly birth of the King of 
Peace, and the happy age promised by the 
holy books, and the infant cries and cradling 
in a manger, under a poor roof, of that God 
who rules with His Father the kingdom of 
heaven, and the sky with the new sprung 
star in it, and the ethereal choirs of hymn- 
ing angels, and the gods of heathen eld 
suddenly fleeing to their endangered fanes. 
This is the gift which we have presented to 
Christ’s natal day.” 

Thus the poet represents himself as 
waking before dawn on Christmas morning, 
and struck with the thought of making an 
offering of verse to the infant Saviour. Then 
the hymn opens with the description of the 
first Christmas morning, the heaven-born 
Child in the rude manger, Nature veiling her 
guilt in snow, and Peace, with her olive 
crown, gliding from heaven. 


**Nor war, or battle’s sound 
Was heard the world around : 
The idle spear and shield were high uphung ; 
The hookéd chariot stood 
Unstained with hostile blood, 
The trumpet spake not to the arméd throng ; 
And kings sate still with awful eye, 
As if they surely knew their sovereign Lord was by. 


But peaceful was the night 
Wherein the Prince of Light, 
His reign of peace upon the earth began : 
The winds with wonder whist, 
Smoothly the waters kissed, 
Whispering new joys to the mild ocean, 
Who now hath quite forgot to rave, 
While birds of calm sit brooding on the charméd wave,” 


And then we see the heathen gods in 
their amazement ; at the great event ‘the 
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oracles are dumb,’’ the nymphs and genii 
leave their haunts, Baal, Ashtaroth, Dagon, 


‘* Nor all the gods beside 

Longer dare abide,” 
and the poem closes with the picture of the 
‘“‘bright harnessed angels’ ranged round 
the “‘ courtly stable ’’ in attendance on their 
sleeping Lord. 

Milton wrote other poems during his 
seven years’ residence at Cambridge, but 
nothing so characteristic of his genius or 
that gave such promise of future greatness 
as this Ode. 

Some Latin college exercises, which he 
published in after years, seem to imply that 
he passed through a stage of unpopularity 
amongst his fellow students ; but that for the 
last five or six years of his university career 
his powers were fully acknowledged, and he 
was himself treated with great respect alike 
by college authorities and undergraduates. 
Looking back a long time after, he was able 
to say that he went home ‘regretted by 
most of the Fellows, who held him in no 
ordinary esteem.” Before this took place 
he had given up the profession for which he 
had once intended to qualify himself. On 
this subject he wrote in 1641: “The 
Church, to whose service by the intentions 
of my parents and friends I was destined of 
a child, and in mine own resolutions, till 
coming to some maturity of years, and per- 
ceiving what tyranny had invaded in the 
Church, I thought it better to prefer a 
blameless silence before the sacred office of 
speaking, bought and begun with servitude 
and forswearing.” In a letter to a senior 
friend, who seems to have written to re- 
monstrate for his want of purpose in life, he 
includes the sonnet ‘‘ On his being arrived 
to the age of twenty-three ” : 

‘* How soon hath Time, the subtle thief of youth, 
Stol’n on his wing my three and twentieth year ! 
My hasting days fly on with full career, 

But my late spring no bud or blossom shew’th. 
Perhaps my semblance might deceive the truth, 
That I to manhood am arrived so near ; 

And inward ripeness doth much less appear, 
That some more timely happy spirits endu’th. 
Yet be it less or more, or soon or slow, 

It shall be still in strictest measure ev’n 

To that same lot, however mean or high, 

Toward which Time leads me and the will of Heay’n, 


All is, if I have grace to use it so, 
As ever in my great Taskmaster’s eye.” 


With no profession then, and no purpose 
that to the ordinary mind could seem excuse 
enough for the absence of a profession, 
Milton left Christ’s in 1632, and took up 
his abode in his father’s house at Horton. 
In that quiet country retreat he passed five 





years, devoting himself to classical, mathe- 
matical, and musical studies. In one of 
the autobiographical passages that are 
scattered through his pamphlets, he gives 
his readers a glimpse of what he was doing 
at thistime. ‘From the laureate fraternity 
of poets, riper years and the ceaseless round 
of study and reading led me to the shady 
spaces of philosophy, but chiefly to the 
divine volumes of Plato and his equal 
Xenophon.” The same passage records 
the ideal which he had set himself to realize. 


'* And long it was not after when I was 


confirmed in this opinion that he who 
would not be frustrate of his hope to write 
well hereafter in laudable things, ought 
himself to be a true poem—that is, a com- 
position and pattern of the best and 
honourablest things; not presuming to 
sing high praises of heroic men or famous 
cities, unless he have in himself the 
experience and the practice of all that which 
is praiseworthy.” At the close of this 
Horton period he writes to Diodati: ‘‘ You 
ask what Iam thinking of? So may the 
good Deity help me, of Immortality! But 
what am I doing? Iam pluming my wings 
and meditating flight; but as yet our 
Pegasus raises himself on very tender 
pinions. Let us be lowly wise!” 

In these five years of retirement those 
shorter poems were composed which would 
have made Milton’s name immortal if he 
had never written verse afterwards. 
‘‘ L’Allegro” and “ Il Penseroso ’”’ were the 
first. 'These companion poems show us the 
poet in two different moods—the first in the 
mood of joyous and cheerful emotion, of a 
spontaneous delight in all country sights 
and sounds—the lark’s flight, the hounds 
and horn on the hillside, the ploughman 
whistling as he goes to work, in the rustic 
festivals— 

‘* When young and old come forth to play 

On a sunshine holiday,” 
and the country lads and lasses’ tales of 
“ faéry Mab” and “the lubber fiend” and 
the ‘‘ Will o’ the Wisp,” told over the 
‘‘ spicy nut-brown ale”; the second in the 
mood of melancholy and sober reflection, 
when the chosen companions of the recluse 
are ‘‘calm peace and quiet,” and ‘the 
cherub contemplation,’’ and ‘mute silence,” 
only to be broken by the nightingale’s song, 
Then we see the lamp burning at midnight 
in some high, lonely tower, and a grand 
succession of visitants, Plato first, then 
‘ gorgeous Tragedy ” sweeps by, then ‘the 
glorious fraternity of poets.” 
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That of the two poems, ‘Il Penseroso”’ 
describes Milton’s more usual mood, that 
we have in it the poetical picture of many a 
Horton day and night, there seems no 
reason to doubt. The pleasures of Mirth 
are none of them mental pleasures, even 
Shakespeare’s ‘“‘ woodnotes wild’’ are only 
to be heard on the “ well-worn stage,” not 
studied in the lonely tower like the gorgeous 
tragedy of ‘‘Il Penseroso.” It has been sug- 
gested that in these two poems Milton was 
already revolving in his- mind the choice 
that was to lie before every Englishman 
within the next few years; that he had even 
now begun to weigh the opposing principles 
that animated Royalist and Puritan. How- 
ever this may be, in the outward form of the 
‘«Comus,” Milton appears as the poet of the 
Cavaliers. The Histriomastix of Prynne 
was followed by a sudden revival of the 
Elizabethan masque, a dramatic perform- 
ance something between a mystery play and 
the Greek drama, in which pageantry and 
music predominated, and dialogue was 
introduced only as accompaniment or ex- 
planation. Milton’s musical taste had led 
him into an intimacy with Henry Lawes, 
the first English composer at that time. 
When the Earl of Bridgewater wished to 
give an entertainment at Ludlow Castle to 
celebrate his entry upon his office as Pre- 
sident of Wales, he applied to Lawes for the 
music, and Lawes called on Milton to 
furnish the words. And so, by a natural 
sequence of events, it came about that the 
last cavalier masque in England was written 
by the poet of the Puritan party. But in 
spite of its royalist form the poem is an 
allegorical representation of enchanted 
England held in stony fetters and motion- 
less under the sorcerer’s wand, and an 
appeal to all her true sons, those who 
aspired 

‘¢To lay their just hands on the golden key 
That opes the palace of eternity,” 
to join in the overthrow of the enchanter. 

“The stately palace set out with all 
manner of deliciousness ”’ recalls Charles the 
First’s court with its lax morality and reck- 
less luxury, and the speeches of ‘‘Comus” 
hardly exaggerate the tone and language 
of its poets. 

In ‘‘Lycidas” we find a still more undis- 
guised expression of the poet’s judgment on 
contemporary events. He had not intended 
to sing again so soon after the ‘‘ Comus” when 
he was called upon to add his tribute to a 
volume of memorial verse in honour of his 
college friend, Edward King, lately drowned 





in crossing to Ireland. Of all the early 
poems this elegy is most rich in biographical 
interest. As Milton describes in allegoric 
pastoral form his friendship with King, and 
laments the rich promise of a life cut short 
so early, the thought arises of what avail is 
his own strict meditation, his constant 
straining after lofty ideals when death may 
come at any time and end them ? 

‘Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 

(That last infirmity of noble mind) 

To scorn delights and live laborious days ; 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 

And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 

Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred shears, 

And slits the thin-spun life. ‘ But not the praise,’ 

Pheebus replied, and touch’d my trembling ears. 

‘ Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil 

Nor in the glistering foil 

Set off to the world, nor in broad rumour lies; 

But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes, 

And perfect witness of all-judging Jove; 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much Fame in Heav’n expect thy meed,’” 


Then comes the train of personages con- 
cerned in the loss which is lamented, 
Neptune’s herald, the winds, Camus, last 
‘the pilot of the Galilewan lake.’ 

The stern denunciation which follows 
strikes the keynote to the second act of the 
drama of Milton’s life, and we need not go 
beyond the image so terrible inits obscurity— 


‘¢ The two-handed engine at the door 
Standing ready to smite once and smite no more”— 


to inquire why the years from 1637 to 1655 
were almost barren of poetical effort. 

The last episode of this period is the 
Italian journey. Milton’s original intention 
seems to have been to extend his travels to 
Sicily and Greece and even beyond, but the 
state of affairs at home compelled him to 
renounce his project. He was warmly wel- 
comed in the literary circles of Rome and 
Florence, and from the latter city ‘‘visited the 
famous Galileo, grown old, a prisoner (in his 
own house) to the Inquisition, for thinking 
in astronomy otherwise than the Franciscan 
and Dominican licensers thought.” Either 
on his way back or immediately after his 
return he heard of the death of his early 
and dearest friend, Charles Diodati, and the 
Latin elegy to his memory is the last 
poetical work of any length between 
‘‘Lycidas” and the “‘ Paradise Lost.” 

Milton did not go back to Horton on his 
return to England, but settled in London. 
There he undertook the education of his 
sister Anne’s sons, Edward and John 
Phillips. Other pupils were added later, 
generally, according to Edward Phillips’s 
account, the children of personal friends. 
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He seems at this time to have entered on a 
course of reading with a view to selecting 
the subject for the great poetical work of his 
life. In the volume of his MS. poems 
preserved at Cambridge there are seven 
pages containing lists of subjects suitable 
for a tragedy from Scripture or British 
history. It is interesting to learn from 
these how early Milton’s thoughts were 
occupied with the subject of his great poem. 
In Scripture subjects there are four drafts of 
‘¢Paradise Lost,’”’ besides one of ‘‘Samson.”’ 
The subject from British history which had 
once attracted him most, but does not appear 
in these notes, was the story of King 
Arthur. 

From these dreams of great poems we 
must hasten on to the period of prose. 
Milton seems to have been drawn into the 
strife of tongues very reluctantly, but once 
there he fought heart and soul for the cause 
he had made his own. As far as we know 
he served his country with his pen alone. 
Professor Masson quotes several passages 
from ‘‘ Paradise Lost” to prove his practical 
knowledge of drill and military mancuvres, 
but there is not the least shred of evidence 
to show that he ever took service in the 
Parliamentarian army. The vague rumour 
mentioned by Edward Phillips, “I am 
much mistaken if there was not about this 
time a design in agitation of making him 
adjutant-general in Sir William Waller’s 
army,’’ is quite unsupported, and we have 
the evidence of the sonnet— 


‘* Captain or colonel or knight in arms,” 


that when every able-bodied citizen turned 
out to oppose the threatened march of the 
king on London, Milton stayed at home. 
Probably he felt that he could do his 
country better service as a scholar than as 
a soldier. 

On the prose writings, the chief literary 
work of this period, I do not intend to dwell, 
and shall only refer to them in illustration 
of the poet’s life. 

The Anti-Episcopal pamphlets, in which 
he fought the battle of Presbyterianism, 
came first. Not very long after he had 
alienated the whole Presbyterian party. He 
had been settled in London over three 
years, between teaching and pamphleteering 
leading a very busy life, when he took a 
sudden journey into the country and came 
back, after a month’s absence, with a wife. 
Mary Powell, his seventeen years old bride, 
was the daughter of an Oxfordshire country 





gentleman, a royalist, who was deeply in 
debt to the poet and his father, amongst 
other creditors. It is not very surprising 
that she soon began to regret the freedom 
and gaiety of the cavalier home she had 
left, and not liking the ‘‘ too philosophical 
life ’’ in Aldersgate Street, got leave to visit 
her relations. Her persistent refusal to 
return seems to have been the occasion for 
the publication of the ‘‘ Treatise on Divorce.” 
The work was attacked by one of the leading 
Presbyterian preachers in a sermon before the 
Houses of Parliament, and not long after 
its author seemed likely to get into trouble 
for printing his pamphlets without a license. 
His action at this time recalls Dr. Johnson’s 
remark that ‘“‘He thought woman made 
only for obedience, and man only for rebel- 
lion.” The complaints against him which 
the Stationers’ Company laid before the 
House of Commons were met by the “ Areo- 
pagitica,” another. unlicensed pamphlet. 
The famous argument for freedom of printing 
fell on deaf ears. That its author escaped 
without censure was probably due to the 
more important business that the Long 
Parliament had in hand. 

Edward Phillips’s explanation of Mary 
Milton’s conduct is that her family repented 
of her marriage with a Parliamentarian, 
when the royalist cause seemed for a short 
time likely to be triumphant. The state- 
ment is certainly supported by the fact 
that, after Naseby, when the Powells had 
to take refuge in Oxford, soon to be 
closely beset by Fairfax, they endeavoured 
to bring about a reconciliation through 
the intervention of friends. | Whatever 
we may think of Milton’s previous treat- 
ment of his wife, there can be only one 
opinion of his conduct at this crisis. Not 
only did he forgive and take back the peni- 
tent truant, but on the surrender of Oxford 
he received under his roof the whole family 
of the Powells. There Mr. Powell dicd, and 
from the same house in the Barbican, three 
months later, March, 1647, the elder John 
Milton was carried to his last resting-place 
in St. Giles, Cripplegate. The poet’s 
generosity to the Powell family did not end 
with the death of his father-in-law, though 
they seem to have left his house not long 
after, and he still contributed to the support 
of the widow. Mary Milton lived seven 
years after this event, and was the mother 
of three daughters, who seem to have 
inherited her aversion to a philosophical 
life. 


(To be continued. ) 
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WHAT PLEASES GOD. 


SHORT SUNDAY EVENING TALKS WITH THE CHIZDREN. 
By THE Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: ‘ We thank the Lord for this 
fair earth.” 


Lesson: Heb. xi. 1—8. 
. Text: ‘‘ Faith.” 


WANT you to understand what faith is. 
Nothing but that just now. The Bible 
says, ‘“‘ Without faith it is impossible to 
please God.” So we will first see what it is 
that the Bible means by “ Faith.” 

Well, first then : 

It is clearly something that sets people to 
work. The faith which ran through all the 
men the Bible calls men of faith set them all 
doing something. By faith Abel ‘ offered,”’ 
Noah “ prepared,” Abraham ‘“ went,” Jacob 
‘‘blessed,”’ Joseph ‘‘ gave commandment,”’ 
Moses’ mother ‘hid,’”’ Moses “forsook.” 
Some ‘ subdued kingdoms,” some ‘ stopped 
the mouths of lions,’ some ‘turned to 
flight” armies, some dared torture, and 
mockings, and prison, some wandered in 
deserts and mountains, some took refuge in 
dens and caves. Their faith, you see, did 
something. It was shown in every variety 
and contrast of daily occupation. One was 
a shepherd, another was a builder, another 
farmed ; one was a ruler, one a pioneer, one 
a soldier, another kept lodgings ; some were 
locked up in a prison, some were exiles. God 
saw them all alike in one thing only, and 
that one thing was faith. Nothing more than 
that ; and in all it was a mark of honour. 

Whether sitting on a throne in one of 
earth’s golden palaces, or serving in a barren 
hut, or slaying lions, or shepherding sheep, 
or pursuing an army, or exalted to be a 
people's idol, or doomed to be sawn asunder 
or burnt alive, in all alike one thing made 
them good to look upon. 

It was in Abel when Cain killed him, and 
in Noah when the crowd came and stood 
and stared at him building his ark, and 
laughed at him ; it was in Joseph when the 
Egyptians bowed down to him on his 
honourable and peaceful seat, and the 
children of Egypt, down to the tiniest mite, 
loved him ; and it was in David when he 
was scattering the Philistines as the wind 
scatters the dust—these were all strong 
with faith. It is true they all had faults, 
and they all did wrong; but that was no 
reason why God did not love them and see 
the good in them. 





Many of these men their country had 
shut up in the prisons of their cities. Some 
fled to the mountains, hiding there, and 
some were executed on the scaffold. Good 
in men is nothing to the world. Treat it 
with respect, and no matter how mean and 
selfish men are, it will let them alone; but 
if men disturb it and give it trouble, no 
matter how, it will be merciless to them. 
They may be loved of God, but in spite of 
that it will imprison them or put them to 
death. That is the way of the world. But 
God is not guided by the world. 

There is no narrow, selfish severity in 
Him. Though the best people give Him 
trouble and pain, in His righteous charity 
He understands and pities, and does not 
rudely condemn. He knows men so well 
that if there is hidden in their innermost 
soul a good motive, a longing to be of some 
service to men and to the right, as perfectly 
as their blundering imperfections will allow, 
He is pleased. 

Happily, God does not, as we shallow 
men do, judge by what people look like. 
No matter whether a man has rough ways 
or refined, if the intent of his heart is high, 
God is interested in that, and faithful to the 
man. Judged by the standards of the 
world, the men of faith which the Bible 
names to us are an awkward set, with strange, 
rugged, and ungainly ways; but that was no 
reason why God should cast them off. Full 
of gentle tenderness Himself, He sided 
with these people, and counted them his 
own. They did the poor best their natures 
would let them do, and He approved and 
loved them for it. 

So Faith is a precious something in 
people’s souls, little people’s and big ones, 
which sets them to work. 

And secondly, it sets them dreaming of 
some good, and working for that, if by some 
means or another they may win it. 

People see these dreams and deeds of 
faith when compassion and self-denial are 
displayed. They are seen, for instance, 
when accidents happen in mines, where bad 
gas, which the miners come on in their 
work, explodes, and in an instant blows 
them to pieces, or catching fire, slowly 
burns them to death; or when the mine 
falls in, and buries them alive. And for days 
and months after, widows and orphans 
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cannot bear their lives: their husbands and 
fathers are dead ! 

It is dangerous work, the miners’ work, 
But their fathers have lived the same 
kind of life before them; so they think as 
little of going into it as boys think of going 
to school. None of them are very refined, 
their lives will not let them be; many of 
them are not very pure or very sober. Alas, 
poor sduls, they have many temptations, 
from the time they are little babies till their 
hair is white. Yet can many of them do 
noble things. And well is it for them that 
their judge is God, not man; the God who 
does not coarsely blame, and knows all the 
fair things which “time would fail to tell” 
of a Rahab, a Gideon, a Barak, and a 
Samson. Strange people were all these! 
Yet are their names in God’s Book of Life, 
for they were obedient to inspirations of His. 

And all their stories were written for our 
comfort and encouragement. In giving 
them a place in His faith roll, God would 
show us His large mercy, and pity, and love. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘ What can little hands do?” 
Lesson: Matt. vii., 21—27. 
Text: ‘Saved by faith.” 


I nave told you that faith is something 
which makes the soul anxious for the good 
of others. I will tell you a story of a deed 
of faith among mining people. 

The mine went straight down hundreds of 
feet into the earth, like a wide deep well, 
with coal at the bottom of it instead of 
water. This.straight deep well-like place is 
called a shaft. From the bottom of this 
level passages were cut, this way and that, 
far away under the earth to get at the beds 
of coal. Along these passages, to and fro, 
went waggons, which the men at one end of 
the long passages filled with coal, and at the 
other sent up by a chain to the top of the 
shaft, to be emptied into railway waggons to 
go by train to towns to be sold for burning 
in our kitchens and dining-rooms. 

Day by day the waggons went and came ; 
and morning and night the men, with hand- 
kerchiefs with their dinners in, went to, and 
with handkerchiefs empty and in their 
pockets, came from their work. Till one 
day the roof of one of these passages fell in, 
and from above, floods of dry sand poured 
down and ran forward and backwards along 
the passage, filling it up for a very long 
distance, entirely blocking the miners’ way 
out, shutting them into a prison, a living 


escape for them but the way which the sand 
had cut off. 

At the sound of the crash and echoes of 
the falling roof, and the muffled rush of the 
floods of sand, workmen from other passages 
came running to the spot to see what it 
could be. ‘The sight froze their hearts. 
They shouted, then listened to hear if they 
might hear the voices of the men the other 
side the sand. All was silent! Men were 
there, but no voice came back. Had the 
roof fallen upon them? Were they dead ? 

Some began to shovel away the sand. 
But as they moved it more fell and filled its 
place.. It poured in from the break in the 
roof of the passage. 

‘That is no use,’”’ cried the anguished 
foreman, absorbed in thinking what might 
be tried next, 

Yet they continued to shift it, working 
more eagerly than ever they had worked at 
their coal-getting. But it was a joyless, 
useless job. Fast as the mounds of sand 
were shovelled away, new mounds took their 
place. 

They stopped now and then in their 


task, They shouted, and listened, with 
faces stilled with horror; but no sound 
returned. 


When hopeless hours of toil had gone, 
and their anxiety for their imprisoned 
fellow-workmen had become terrible, one 
eager young fellow had an idea. 

One passage ran over another. He would 
go to the one which ran above this, and 
work a hole down through the floor of that 
into the roof of the other beyond where the 
sand might reach, and draw the men up, and 
save them that way! He would do that. 

As he spoke, the awful hush that had 
fallen upon the little crowd deepened. 
Every man of it had memories of hope- 
less endeavours. And though they were 
none of them easy at the thought, they were 
still afraid the men must be left to their 
doom. It was one of the tragedies of their 
hard life. 

«That won’t do!” ‘It can’t be done!” 
«You'll never get through!” ‘ They’ll all 
be dead first! ’’ were the cries which greeted 
his idea as he spoke it to the grimy throng 
in the crowded passage. 

Some were silent. They simply shook 
their heads. Such dark troubles as this had 
come every few years upon the place. 
There was no hope. 

The miner who had thought of the plan 
stood listening with big, startled eyes. 





tomb at the other end. There was no 


Though anguished for his comrades, he was 
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the blessedest of the set, because God had 
inspired his soul towards a deed of hope 
and daring. A dull sense of something 
dreadful possessed him if he did not do it. 
He would try. 

It would be terrible work, but the 
terribleness of it had no terrors for him. 
The suggestion that it might fail, that was 


terrible. But, supposing that it did not! 
Supposing it succeeded! To save the men, 
what would that be ! 


But fail or succeed, he must do it; and 
in less time than it takes to tell of him, he 
had got his tools, had reached the place, and 
in fear and anguish was eagerly at work. 

All that day that inspiration which of old 
had made those Bible ‘‘ men of faith” was 
plodding at the floor of that passage in that 
pit, right above where the men where en- 
tombed below—alive, it might be! It might 
be, dead! 

Watchers slowly muttered, ‘‘ It’s no use.” 
But then, nobody could prove that it would 
be no use. 

So away he worked with pick and drill. 
The thought had come to him not by 
reasoning, and it remained with him in spite 
of reasoning. It was of faith. The cold 
and hardened and idle thought him out of 
his mind. 

The day passed; the night wore slowly 
away. Much bitterness of heart did that 
worker know at the slow progress he made 
with his work. But he wrought away as if 
One was with him to whom all things are 
possible. He wrought with that dread and 
grief which is inspired and divine. 

Hehadto rest attimes. Thenothersgladly 
helped him. They knew it would be “no 
use,” but then they helped him. Though 
his faith wavered at times, the idea of 
possibly saving his imprisoned comrades 
never left him. The hope of it left him at 
times ; but it came back again. 

So days and nights dragged out, till the 
fourth day. Then, the sound of his drill 
was heard below. 

The buried men raised their fecble voices. 
But he did not hear. 

He drilled and picked away, others taking 
turns at his weary task there till the fifth 
day, Then, while he ceased a moment, he 
distinctly heard voices below. 

Wild joy seized him, joy triumphant, 
unspeakable. 

‘‘They’re alive! They’re alive!’’ he cried 
and made the rock ring again with the 
resolute, rapid blows of his gladness. He 
was not long in reaching them. 





By the afternoon of that day an opening 
was completed. A rope was lowered and 
it reached the buried men. Just alive, and 
only just, one by one was drawn up to air 
and freedom. One by one, they were 
conveyed to the shaft of the pit, and taken 
up in strong kindly arms in the cage to the 
light of day and the cheers of the crowd at 
the pit mouth. And they were carried to 
their homes. 

That brave worker had saved these 
imperilled lives. He had saved them by 
the firmness and energy and activity of an 
emotion we call faith. 

So you see, Faith is eager activity, set 
upon ends which arise not to selfishness, 
not to reason, but to self-renunciation under 
the inspiration of God. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ We are the children of the King.” 
Lesson : Heb, xi. 17—26. 
Text: ‘‘ Without faith.” 


I nave told you that the business of faith 
is active unselfishness; and that that pleases 
God. Men may be poor or rich, may be 
shepherds or kings, or ship builders, or 
martyrs at the burning stake, if they 
know the inspiration of a noble prospect, 
and long and toil for it, keeping faith in it 
even when they almost lose hope about it ; 
then are they living the life of true men and 
brave children of God. 

And no other life is a man’s life. Living 
for now and self is a mere beast’s life. In 
some of your natural history books you have, 
perhaps, seen a picture of a prairie fire. Far 
behind in the picture is a broad line of light 
capped with uprolling volumes of smoke rising 
into the sky, and covering it with terrible 
blackness; and in the forefront of the picture 
are horses, cows, prairie wolves, buffalo, 
skunk, and wild birds, beside themselves 
with dread. That picture is. a picture of 
‘« Every one for himself!’ It is a picture 
too of weak and worthless people. What is 
it to that cow that her master’s baby is 
behind awaiting in its cradle the devouring 
flame? What is it to that horse that its 
fellow, it has so often trotted out with, is 
fastened in its stable, suffocating with hot, 
driving smoke? What is it to those wild 
birds that the little prairie dog they saw 
this morning is being scorched to death not 
far behind ? 

It is all nothing. But then they are only 
animals; and who can blame them that it 
is only an animal’s fear they are knowing, 
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not a man’s and a child of God’s. It is 
not the fear of that miner I told you of, 
who knew the dignity of fear for others’ 
safety, and pitying earnest labour for saving 
them. The sons of God save others; mere 
animals save themselves. 

That prairie picture is a picture of the 
base ways of the world—of the kings of it, 
and peasants of it, of all in it, until by 
some touch of God they are inspired into a 
resolve rather to die than to live mean and 
Godless lives. In the worldly mind, fear is 
for itself, to save itself; it cannot fear for 
and save others. But in the heavenly 
minded, fear works to save others, it cannot 
save itself. Man has a soul no better than 
the soul of animals till God breathes into 
him this breath of His own beautiful life. 
Animals may live in stables, and men in 
king’s houses; they, with their shaggy 
raiment of hair, and we clothed in soft 
velvets and gold and ermine; yet in spite 
of that difference we have only the soul of 
stable beasts until we have some of the soul of 
that divine largeness and love which was in 
Jesus. 

Here is the story of a man who had no 
better than a stable beast’s soul. He lived 
in London. His house caught fire. As it 
was filled with things which burn rapidly, 
it was soon quite hopelessly enveloped in 
flame and smoke. From room to staircase, 
from floor to floor, the tongues of flame 
leaped up, till from base to roof, the whole 
place was ablaze. 

When the fire was discovered the owner 
of the house rushed out of his room, in 
mortal fear, dragging his wife with him down 
stairs into the street. 

** Look after the children!” she cried. 

‘*T must see you safe first,’’ was his reply. 
He tried to seem as if he was moved by 
sympathy and compassion for his wife. 

“T can look after myself,’ she cried, 
moved only with dread and anguish for their 
imperilled children. ‘I will go for them ; 
let me go,” she pleaded. But he dragged 
her along. 

Away in a room at the top of the house, 
fast asleep, lay two of their children. It was 
of these the mother was thinking, whilst 
her husband madly hurried her on, down 
stair after stair, into the street. 

And on reaching the street he did not 
even then show any compassion for the 
children. He stood at the foot of the stairs, 
looked up, saw the smoke, heard the 
crackling of the flames, which were fast 
reaching his sleeping children’s bed, and 





he said, “Oh, I dare not go.” He 
should never return again. He had to 
choose for the children or for himself, and 
he chose for himself. The mother was 
frantic with misery for the children and 
would have gone and climbed those stairs, 
but he seized her, and struggled with her, 
and held her back. 

‘Wait; the fire escape will come,” he 
said. 

His wife would go. He seized her. 
She struggled; he held her, till it was 
clearly all too late. The brief opportunity 
to save them had gone. And their children 
were burnt, burnt in their little beds, alive, 
to death. Now what do you think of 
that ? 

That father’s soul was but a bullock’s 
soul, a prairie wolf's, a skunk’s. A true 
man’s would have dared and died rather 
than that his children should have been left so. 

Faith knows no impossibility, save of being 
selfish. That is its one only impossible. 
Faith is activity true to inspirations which 
God breathes into the soul—inspirations of 
God’s own nature. It works righteousness, 
quenches the violence of fire, outruns 
danger, and conquers death. Faith is 
divine. 

To be “* without faith” is to be unmanly, 
base, and brute-like. That father was tried 
for letting those children burn; but he got 
off. 

That story is a story of a soul ‘ without 
faith.” A soul without faith—how ugly it is! 

And how beautiful is faith! What a con- 
trast is the life absorbed in thought for 
another’s life, in sympathies and compassions 
for others perils; thirsting and hungering 
for their release and safety ; living, toiling, 
suffering for their calamity to redeem out of 
it. That is grand faith. 

Such a soul was Prascovia’s the Russian 
girl, who was with her noble father banished 
to Siberia, where, in cold and loneliness and 
pain, he was left by his country’s laws to 
languish and die. That girl could not bear 
to see him so. She remembered him in his 
home, free and well and strong and 
happy, and she was sick at heart with 
longings that he might be there and free 
again. She looked at his pale, anxious 
face, his stooping, pining form, and felt an 
anguished compassion which at length con- 
ceived the idea of freeing him. Day and 
night she thought of it, till she felt that she 
must see the Emperor who sent him there. 
Were the Emperor to know how her father 
suffered and how good a father he was, he 
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would be sure to free him and have him 
restored to his home again. To see the 
Emperor! That would be enough! To do 
that became dearer to her than life. It 
possessed all her mind and might. Once 
thought of, the idea ravished her. She 
lived only for that dream. She thought no 
more of herself. She must see the Emperor; 
then her father, her dear suffering father 
would be free. 

Many hundreds of miles must be travelled 
to see him. But what of that! ‘ By faith 
Abraham when he was called to go out into 
a place which he should afterwards receive 
for an inheritance obeyed; and he went out. 
not knowing whither he went.’ So did 
Prascovia. 

Prascovia had her inheritance. She saw 
it afar off. She must go to it. She obeyed 
and went. 

The land between her and the Emperor 
was a strange country to her. As she 
thought upon it all, she might wonder 
whether she could ever cross it. She might 
wonder whether the Emperor would see her. 
But if she could cross it, and if he would see 
her, she must certainly get her father free. 
She went. 

It was the deed of a faith-inspired soul. 

Mile after mile she travelled, asking her 
way to Moscow. Day after day, week after 
week, month after month, she plodded along, 
enraptured, as much as her poor weary 
fevered body would let her be, with that 
vision she was toiling for—a freed father! 
Through wind and rain and snow, and mud 
and cold and heat, she thought only of what 
these would do, should she dieon her way. 
They would prevent her getting her loved 
father free. Beyond that, she never thought 
of her foot sores, her chills, her fevers, her 
hunger, her almost nakedness. Sometimes 
she slept in sheds, sometimes under shrubs 
in forests. She heard men hurl curses at 
her for a tramp, and dogs bark ather. She 
heard the howling wolves, but so was her 
heart and might set on her father’s freedom 
that she only pressed on with greater bitter- 
ness of heart, fearing lest she might still fail 
and faint and be killed by the way. ‘To set 
her father free, what bliss that would be! 

Eighteen . wearisome diligent months 
ended at last in her entering the city of 
Moscow, where her sufferings were crowned 
with success. Her limbs had not failed her, 
and the Emperor gave her audience. She 
told her tale, and for her heroism’s sake 
alone the Emperor set her father free. 

That toiling firmness of character was the 
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work of faith. Its vision, God had given 
her to fulfil—and she bravely fulfilled it. 

Had she died upon her way, she would 
have been the victim of a divine love. 
Abraham’s faith offered Isaac, hers offered 
self. Noah’s faith used saw and hammer, 
hers used her two young feet. Moses led 
others through the wilderness, she went 
finding her own way alone. But all the 
way these people went, they all went through 
faith. 

Faith then is love of some noble prospect 
doing and daring until it is won. In some, 
it looks for a city in Canaan; in others, for 
a city in Russia. Now it builds an ark to 
save a family from a flood; again, it pleads 
for a freedom to save a father from an exile. 
And in all alike, what it does is because God 
has talked with it, and it has become 
absorbed and consecrated in the worship of 
His inspiring will. 

Without faith! What a vivid contrast 
there is between that fearful, craven, hideous 
father of the children in that burning house 
and that fearless holy child of that Siberian 
exile. Without faith—that sees lions in 
the way! With faith—that stops their 
mouths ! 

Each of us must choose for ourselves, 
children and grown men and women. Let 
us choose rather to suffer affliction with 
Prascovia and with Jesus and with all those 
noble children of God who endured ‘“ trials 
of cruel mockings and scourgings, yea, 
moreover, of bonds and imprisonments,”’ 
rather than take care, like mere beasts of 
the field, of number one. 

Let us be open-eared to the whisperings 
of God, and true to obey them. 

FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘Speak gently, it is better far.” 
Lesson : Heb. xi. 30—38. 
Text : ‘‘ Impossible to please.” 

Happiny every man has a better-side to 
his nature. So has every child. It is by 
appealing to that better side of nature that 
we can make real to ourselves what is meant 
by ‘‘ impossible to please.’’ 

The best side of men is never moved to 
pleasure at the sight of meanness and 
selfishness and cruelty. It may over- 
look such base and brute-like things; 
it may let selfish ways go by, but it is 
never, and can never be enraptured by the 
sight of them. Without self-renunciation 
and nobleness in conduct, it is as ‘“ impos- 
sible’’ really to please even our pcor 
mixed and fallen human nature as it is to 
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please God without it. We may think 
grandeur of conduct too high for us to attain 
to, still, it isin that, and in that alone, our 
innermost soul finds joy, and to that alone 
it awards its highest praise. 

That man in the Strand fire “ got off” at 
a trial for murder; but nobody praised him. 
Nobody, not the basest, could do that. Bad 
men, hearing the story of his ways that 
awful night in which his house and children 
perished, might have felt that they would 
have saved their own lives in the very 
same way had the house and children 
been theirs. But even such men could 
not applaud. Hurrahs do not spring up 
out of hearts of even base men to base 
men’s deeds. 

Goodness in all men is enfeebled by evil. 
It is faint and dying, almost dead in 
some. Yetif there is no dash whatever of 
that simple grandeur which faith gives to 
the parts men play in life, it is impossible to 
please even such men. 

No mind is so degraded as to be enrap- 
tured with, for instance, such an unworthy 
deed as this. 

It was a summer’s noon, on a wide 
stretch of shore which ran between the blue 
sea and long rows of sand hills. There was 
nobody there save two boys, who had 
stripped by the water’s edge and gone into 
the sea tobathe. There was not a ship upon 
the water. There was not a figure upon the 
land. It was still, sultry noon. 

Whilst bathing, one of the boys became 
weary. He fainted, and struggled, and 
sank. His comrade, alarmed and not being 
able to save him, got to shore and ran for 
help. In the far distance he saw a horse- 
man making in his direction. He was 
away from the water’s edge, by the line of 
the sand hills. Running and shouting at 
the top of his voice, he attracted the horse- 
man’s notice, and coming up with him, he 
told his sad story and begged the man to 
come and save the drowning boy. 

“Oh,” said the man, “I can’t; 
shall I do with my horse ?” 

‘¢ T will hold it,” was the prompt imploring 
reply of the wretched boy. 

To which the man answered by putting 
his spurs into the horse and cantering off 
along his way. The boy went sobbing ‘back 
to the water—to his lonely, awful, and. hope- 
less task. Alas! poor boy, he failed to 
get any help. His comrade was drowned. 

You might get together ten thousand 
men, whose ideas of right and wrong are 
in hopeless confusion, but never a man of 
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them all, not the very basest, would be 
pleased with the conduct of that man. They 
might hear the story of it without shame. 
They might grunt, ‘‘ The drowning boy was 
no boy of his.” ‘It was no concern of 
his.’’ ‘* He only minded his own business,” 
and the like ; but they would not clap their 
hands at that man’sstory. They could not. 
For, fallen and degraded as men may be, 
they are men who were made in the image 
of God. And though too heavy and stupid 
of soul to blame—poor, frightful wrecks of 
true men as they are—they are too good and 
wise to praise such ways. Without faith, it 
is impossible to really please even such like. 

Deeds which stir men to clapping and 
to hurrahs, trembling with feeling, and to 
tears of joy, must have deep self-renuncia- 
tion inthem. To awaken the heart of man to 
rapture, conduct must have some touch 
of the divine heart in it. And that is so 
because we have all caught some little 
of God’s idea of what is noble in life. 
And that is how we come to be able to 
conceive of what God is, and of what pleases 
Him. Grand deeds of faith teach us this. 

The Bible says that men’s minds are like 
their eyes at night, when it is dark and there 
is no moon nor star. They cannot well 
see where they are. They have to grope 
and feel their way, and slowly guess what 
things and persons about them are. But 
let a shaft of moonlight fall through a 
rift in the black bank of clouds, and suddenly 
they see everything—till it has gone in again. 
Then all is in darkness again. 

The Bible speaks of ‘the darkness ” of 
our minds. And into that darkness a noble 
piece of conduct comes like swift moonlight, 
shot into the night. We suddenly sce 
everything clearly by it. So that it is 
not our eyes that are at fault: they could 
always see if there were but more light. 
The thrill of the noble deed past, we 
are in the deep shadows again, again 
searcely lighted any more till some splendid 
deed is done again. 

At such times we may understand what 
is meant by “God is light, and in Him is 
no darkness at all.” It means that He is 
always unselfish, and noble, and good. 

Happily too He is always beholding noble 
deeds—thousands of them every day—done 
in kings’ houses by men in fine raiment, 
done in peasants’ cottages by poor, dust- 
covered labourers in rough hempen shirts ; 
kindnesses done to men feeble with fever, 
to little lonely children hungering for a 
meal, to the ox with an overloaded waggon, 
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to the poor siray dog ; done up and down, all 
over the world. 

To the eyes of God these pieces of men’s 
lives shine out in the earth like a torch 
flaring in thick darkness. They are “ the 
lights of the world”! And they please 
Him just as they please man; for these are 
the deeds which were contemplated by the 
Maker of us all to be the deeds of man from 
morn till night, from Christmas to Christmas 
again, all round the world. But oh! we 
are all so ugly, so heavy, so stupid, so 
selfish—a sight to grieve and pain all good 
and noble spirits ; above all, the good spirit 
of God. 

Still, without faith it is impossible to 
make even us gladden at the deeds of men. 
But with a clear dash of that in what we 
see, our hearts, dull as they are, bound with 
delight. 


FIFTH EVENING, 
Opening Hymn: ‘Saviour, blessed Saviour.” 
Lesson; Heb. xii. 1—3. 
Text: ‘To please God.” 


Ler us now think awhile on pleasing God. 
The idea of anybody ever doing such a thing 
as pleasing God, especially a child, seems to 
many so utterly unlikely, even impossible, 
that they never try to do it, or even think 
of trying. It is hopeless. 

They think of God as very exacting and 
severe. Though He may regard what 
clergymen can do, He will, of course, despise 
what little children can do, especially if they 
have a bit of a temper, or are scolded now 
and then for carelessly breaking something. 
So little people think. But that is just as 
untrue as it can be. There is no special 
difficulty in pleasing God, at least existing in 
God Himself. 

The hard thing to get over before you 
can feel that you may please, that you are 
pleasing God, lies far more in your own 
thinking and in your fallen neighbour’s 
ways than in anything in God. It lies in 
those moments of bitterness of heart when 
you are disappointed that you are not as 
good as you should be, and when you have 
had to bear severity from others. Every- 
thing, just then, is against you, and you 
conclude that God must be so too. And your 
heart is heavy and sad. You feel God cannot 
be your friend. 

That is wholly false. The weak and 
failing ways that are in you God expects 
to be in you. He expects, too, that evil 
will sometimes master you. He does not 
expect you to be one with Himself perfectly. 





In ways which are wholly in your favour, 
He differs from the world of foiks that you 
know. 

Other people may not know your frame: 
He \knoweth it. Other people may not 
remember that you are dust: He ever 
remembers that you are. Other people may 
rudely blame your infirmities: He is touched 
with the feeling of them. He pities your 
faults. He understands the law in your 
members, and all your difficulties arising 
in yourself and from others. God never 
looks upon you severely. He is too wise to 
do so. He knows your ups and downs, 
your inner impulses of good and your outer 
temptations to evil, and He expects that. 
While you are in the world, whether child or 
man, breakdowns are to be looked for. 
They are part of a religious struggle. Good 
may fail and die down in you for a while, 
like the light in the paraffin lamp on your 
table, until it is out, and only a hot smoky 
flare remains of it, which every other hand 
in the world but God’s would put quite 
out. 

You may fare badly just then. People 
with evil and worldly minds—I who am 
talking to you, your own parents even, may 
at that moment despise you. Some people 
may even mock you. You have failed in 
the good ways you have begun. But your 
lot touches His heart. Your crushed hope 
is holy to Him. It is ‘‘a smoking flax.” 
He will not quench it. He will stoop and 
shield it with His hand, and gently blow 
His breath upon it till it glows and kindles 
and lights up again. He helps children 
out of their bitterness, even when father 
and mother forsake them in it. 

It is the perception of this perfect chari- 
tableness of God that is wanted to give heart 
to these mixed lives of ours. Where that is 
clear, there can be no despair. Waver you 
may, and weep and be wretched, but with 
knowledge of the grand ways of God, faith 
in Him at least will never leave you, 
and you will often be merry, and sing 
snatches of heavenly songs along your 
struggling way. 

To encourage you, let me point out to 
you one or two of the people on the Great 
Faith Roll of the Bible. 

Try to fancy Noah. There is nothing 
very awe-striking about him as we see him 
at his deed of faith. He is in a carpenter’s 
yard building a ship instead of a house, with 
timbers about him, and men with hammers 
and saws, and some blacksmiths coming and 
going with iron clamps and nails. He 
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rebukes their idleness and misconduct, pro- 
bably ; and gives his orders in a high voice 
at times. It was not that he had no evil 
ways in him, and had no worldly feelings 
towards his sons and neighbours, or that he 
made no mistakes in his carpentering that 
God was pleased with him. It was because 
to a vision of future evils coming on the 
world he was true, and was entirely absorbed 
in doing his best to meet them, and to save 
people from them. He preached righteous- 
ness. Perhaps he hurled it, and a little bit 
of his own earthly anger and impatience with 
it. We need not fancy, we know that Noah 
had his faults. But, in spite of faults, he 
made God his head ; and with such temper, 
and tools, and plans as he had, and as the 
weather might let him, day by day he built 
a ship for Him. It was a clumsy ship, as 
we build ships now; but, for all that, it 
pleased God. God Himself had built the 
great earth and the beautiful heavens, but 
He liked that ship. Poor as it was, it was 
made to please Him; and on that account, 
clumsy as it was, it pleased Him. 

I might point out just the same encourag- 
ing lesson from the story of Abraham, and 
Moses, and Gideon, and Barak, and Samson, 
and Jephtha. It was a rough sort of 
work all of them did. But it was not 
severely looked upon by God. Its defects 
seem to have been expected, at all events, 
they were overlooked. It was not that any 
one of them did anything perfect, but that 
every one of them made an effort to please 
and did not give it up, bravely striving on 
till it ended in something. And for that, 
they all received praise from God. 

I knew a little girl who knitted a pair of 
woollen mittens for her father, for his hands 
out of doors in winter, and gave them to 
him on his birthday. She brought them to 
him herself, glowing with the pleasure of 
having made them for him, really all her- 
self. And she had bought the wool for them 
too, and the knitting-needles, out of her 
own money. They had slipped loops in 
them; anda knot or two; and the ribs on 
them were by no means of equal thickness. 
That father could have bought much more 
elegant mittens at a shop. But do you 
think he said so? Not he. He did not 
even think so. He took the little woman 
up on his knee, and clasping her in his 
arms, covered her with kisses. He loved 
both her and her mittens. 

To every other eye, they might be mere 
mittens; nothing but mittens, clumsily 
made, by an untrained hand; mere worsted 





threads, badly put together. But to that 
father they were a spirit’s gift, a story of 
self-conquest, its patient toil; a marvellous 
work of a living, loving soul. 

And that father’s eye was the image of the 
eye of God. God expects dropped loops and 
knots in work His children do for Him. Mean 
men (and all men are mean compared with 
God), these may see nothing but the 
faults in what we do. God sees only the 
self-conquest, the patience, the toil, and the 
love in it. It was neither Abel’s lamb nor 
Cain’s fruits that He wanted, but the two 
boys’ hearts; and then, though the best 
lamb they could get were a poor scrage 
thing, and the apples, sour, they both 
pleased Him. 

I like to think that even in heavy, brute- 
powered Samson, with his rough shirt and 
bare legs, God saw something to be pleased 
with. Samson caused Him pain and pity, 
but He found something in him to joy and 
hope in, and poor Samson is not grudged a 
place in the Faith-list with Abraham and 
Moses. 

But God has prepared some better thing 
for us. He does not inspire in us visions of 
coming floods, which shall drown the world, 
bidding us prepare an ark, as He did 
Noah. He inspires in us visions of His 
Son Jesus Christ. He bids us make Him 
our Lord; be followers of His, doing His 
kind redeeming will towards all men, 
abating their sufferings, promoting their 
good, and, thus, growing into His likeness. 
That is our duty. 

You, dear children, and I, have to begin 
to build a life, as Noah had to begin to 
build a ship. Thatis our business. We may 
be our own lords and masters, and let life 
lazily take its course among such worldly 
influences as are around us; or we may make 
Him our Lord and master, and be His 
servants, and build up our life so as to 
please Him. You will have to make 
hundreds of tries before that building is 
done; but Jesus left youan example. Very 
young, He chose the duty of life, and reso- 
lutely did He plod through it. Whatever 
others might do, He must be “about His 
Father’s business.” He made God the 
master of His conduct; and at last, as He 
died, He said: ‘‘I have finished the work 
Thou gavest me to do.” 

Let us all choose to live, till we die, like 
this blessed child of God, shunning the life 
which is not pleasing to God, and which 
must be also, at last, a misery and a blunder 
to ourselves. 
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I.—_HOME NOTES. 
THE WESLEY CELEBRATION. 


HE second of next March will be a great and 

sacred Anniversary in Christendom. On 
that day exactly a century will have passed since 
John Wesley’s death. During that period, short 
as it is, the world has been transformed ; much 
of it has been revealed. Life has quickened to 
express speed. Dynasties and philosophies have 
risen and fallen. The page of history has been 
crowded with new names. But amid the turmoil 
and the dust of the waving loom of time the 
humble church which Wesley founded has steadily 
and continuously grown. It was reckoned by 
thousands then, is reckoned by millions now. 
To allow such an anniversary to pass without 
celebration was impossible, but the official leaders 
of Methodism have hardly risen as yet to the true 
height of the occasion. Through wise and laud- 
able unwillingness to cripple or weaken other 
efforts or to strain unduly the resources of 
Wesleyanism, they confine their plans within the 
narrowest limits and ask for no more than a sum 
of £10,000. With this sum they intend “to put 
Wesley’s tomb and the graveyard in which he 
lies into a proper condition ; to secure Wesley’s 
house as a permanent Museum of Methodist 
History and Antiquities, and to give to Wesley’s 
central chapel—the mother church of Methodism 
—thorough, suitable, and enduring repair.” But 
these are surely very ordinary and trivial objects, 
hardly worthy of an appeal to thirty million souls 
seattered over every continent—a poor com- 
memoration for a hero and a saint. When we 
think of Wesley’s spirit and influence, of the 
stream of holy influence which he has helped to 
shed upon the world, and then read their pro- 
gramme, we feel that we have fallen from the 
sublime—at least to the common-place, perhaps 
to the ridiculous. But a sudden tide of enthusiasm 
may rise and save them yet. 


THE CHURCH AND NONCONFORMITY. 


The kindly and courteous hospitality shown by 
the Bishop of Lichfield to a very large company 
of Nonconformist ministers invited to the Palace 
from all parts of his diocese has met with the 
recognition it so well deserved. On all sides his 
example has been commended and held up for 
the imitation of others occupying a similar posi- 
tion. And so far as such gatherings tend to 
smooth away asperities, to remove misunder- 
standings, to cultivate personal intimacy, and to 
promote brotherly sympathy, their influence will 
be wholly beneficent. But unity of spirit is one 


thing ; unity of faith and doctrine another; and 








if too much is expected from such methods, dis- 
appointment is inevitable. These associations 
may indeed prepare the way for reunion, but 
must leave untouched the real causes of separa- 
tion. The rift lies far deeper than social and 
personal alienation, and the prospects of agree- 
ment depend entirely on the demands made by 
the Church and its leaders. At present these 
appear not to have made up their minds as to the 
extent of the concessions which they will make 
and claim. Some are studiously vague, and deal 
only in platitudes and generalities. Others 
insist that the Historic Episcopate shall be recog- 
nised by all those seeking to unite themselves to 
the Church. Another section, more powerful 
and more resolute, demand that the existing 
ministers of the reconciled denominations should 
all receive Confirmation and Ordination, and 
that all members already baptised shall also be con- 
firmed. Reunion on these terms is of course an 
impossibility, and so long as such conditions are 
suggested even by a portion of the Church, all 
the plans and schemes of others are doomed to 
failure. 


THE REVIVAL OF THE PRIZE-RING. 


It is still uncertain what may be the imraediate 
result of the attempt to establish the system of 
prize-fighting in a slightly modified form ; but ali 
those who have any close acquaintance with the 
shady side of athleticism will earnestly hope that 
the law may speak clearly and act firmly in 
suppressing an exhibition that can only brutalise 
and degrade. ‘The prize-ring can plead abso- 
lutely nothing in its favour. It appeals to the 
lowest elements in human nature; it stimulates 
the passions excited by the gladiatorial massacres 
of antiquity and the bull-fights of the present. 
It gratifies a savage thirst for sights of torture 
and death: the form of gratification is milder, 
but the instinct is the same. If it were skill and 
endurance that these modern barbarians wished 
to honour, these they might easily test under 
very different conditions. Happily, there is no 
sign that this morbid taste has spread at all 
widely among those classes which, though not 
educated, are supposed to be civilised, and there 
is no cause at present to echo the lamentation of 
those who assure us that the reign of universal 
corruption and brutality has set in. We are well 
able to hold our ground, if not to advance. This 
wave will vanish as it came. Fifty years ago 
the prize-ring was still a national institution. 
Decent and rational people were not ashamed to 
revel in its records. <A fight was an event. The 
champions of the day were heroes. The world 


[= not go back to that state of things, just 
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because a few ruffians at the top and at the 
bottom, the dregs and the seum of our social 
system, nave exposed their natural brutality for 
men’s disgust and contempt. 


IIl.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
GERMANY AND THE SLAVE TRADE. 


So eagerly are the European powers watching 
one another in Africa that the slightest act com- 
mitted by a subordinate official is caught up at 
once and magnified to absurd proportions. 
Remembering how deeply pledged the German 
Government is to the suppression of slavery, and 
the part it took in blockading the east coast of 
Africa against the slave ships, we cannot believe 
that anyone holding any high post of authority 
either at Berlin or in the colony can have 
encouraged or sanctioned the revival of the slave- 
trade at Bagamoyo, especially after the Sultan 
of Zanzibar had proclaimed it illegal. - A power 
like Portugal, which recently took a shipload of 
slaves into a British harbour, is shameless enough 
to do anything in defiance of public opinion ; but 
Germany is not Portugal, and the most cynical 
of German statesmen know very well that after 
all reputation is of some value. What has 
occurred at Bagamoyo is probably due to some 
subordinate who has taken upon himself to con- 
ciliate the Arab traders. If by public proclama- 
tion or in private he has assured them that the 
policy of his Government, while hostile to foreign 
traffic in slaves, does not propose to suppress 
internal trade or to opppose their transfer from 
one owner to another, his words might be easily 
misinterpreted by men only too anxious to mis- 
understand. By this time, the Consul-General 
will have visited Bagamoyo and corrected the 
impression that has unfortunately been produced. 
Now that Germany possesses territory in Africa, 
it cannot abandon the principles it has hitherto 
professed. 


THE AMERICAN TARIFF. 


Some of our journalists—few, happily, in 
number and feeble in influence—beneath whose 
touch harmless type seems to turn into dragons’ 
teeth, the very seed of strife, are doing their best 
to persuade us that the latest device of the Pro- 
tectionist party in America is due mainly to 
hatred of Britain and its Canadian dependency. 
They would have us regard the M‘Kinley Bill 
and the new Tariff as a declaration of war. 
Their declamation does not carry much weight, 
but the temporary stimulus of our trade, and the 
consequent and inevitable depression, which for 
some months will certainly prevail in towns like 
Bradford and Belfast, will produce bitterness and 
resentment sufficient to call for a moderate 
amount of self-restraint and common-sense. We 





must not allow ourselves to be worried into a 
passion. There is no reason to assume that the 
people in the United States cherish any real 
hostility towards our country. They are no 


.| doubt jealous of European competition, and 


especially resent Canadian rivalry. But the 
jealousy is commercial rather than national ; 
they wish to fill their pockets, not to gratify their 
pride. And while (with a natural envy) they look 
over their frontier to Canada with its enormous 
resources already within reach and its promise of 
even greater wealth still to be realised, it is from 
within, not from without, that they receive their 
most powerful influence. Bred and born under a 
system of Protection, they find the system failing 
them, and in their difficulties they hope to mend 
matters by increasing its stringency. Unluckily 
for its success, the new policy will do nothing to 
relieve the farmers who now suffer the most 
severely. They will have to pay heavier prices 
for their implements and all other commodities, 
and not a single new market will be open to 
their corn and cattle. They will have new 
burdens to bear without any compensating gain, 
and it will not be long before they revolt once 
and for ever against a suicidal economic policy. 
Meanwhile we can afford to wait, and though in 
some trades the loss will be considerable, the edict 
that closes the ports of America to foreign 
commerce will bring us new trade from other 
lands. 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC AND ITS FOES. 


The revelations which have been given to the 
world of the inner intrigues of the Boulangist 
agitation and the shameless letter published by 
the Comte de Paris ought to disgust every honest 
and upright French citizen, and to unite the nation 
in firmer allegiance to the Republic. Whatever 
its faults may be, and they have been but too 
many, the Republic has at least the virtue of 
comparative stability. It has already passed its 
twentieth anniversary, and outlasted every 
form of government that has preceded it since the 
time of the Revolution a century ago. And now, 
with their eyes opened, Frenchmen can discern 
the true character of the politicians who have 
recently aspired to supreme power. The 
adventurer has been stripped of his disguises. 
He stands before the world as a swaggering 
soldier, not altogether lacking brains, but without 
a single spark of generous feeling, willing to serve 
as the tool of others, deluding every rival party 
with false pledges, and surrounded by corrupt and 
unscrupulous adventurers; the one redeeming 
point in him is that he steadily shrank from 
exposing his country to the horrors of civil war, 
and to the disgrace of a new invasion. The heir 
of the Bourbons proves hardly less contemptible. 
The world has a right to expect more from a prince 
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with his ancestry and his traditions. Yet he, 
knowing with what kind of man he was dealing, 
and what methods must inevitably be used, did 
not shrink from allowing his followers to ally 
themselves with the supporters of Boulanger. 
All he cared for was to divide the Republican 
party. Any arms, however foul and tainted, 
which could be turned against the established 
government of his country, he eagerly grasped. 
No worse insult has been inflicted on the nation 
by any of the long succession of royal adventurers. 


PROTESTANTISM IN AN ITALIAN VILLAGE. 


Many years ago one of the keenest observers 
who ever visited Europe told us that so far as the 
popular mind was concerned, Roman Catholicism 
was a dead thing in Italy. It survived in its 
<dlecay only because there was nothing to replace 
it with, and because men’s habits outlive their 
creeds. Many others have said very much the 
same since then, but still the old system has con- 
tinued to hold together ; and if here and there 
individuals might accept another faith, these 
were solitary souls with the courage and the 
enterprise to begin a new life alone. To find a 
whole village, even a small one, as at Montorfano, 
near Lake Maggiore, forsaking the Roman 
Catholic Church and embracing Protestantism 
is an altogether unprecedented experience. The 
precise cause of secession is not quite clear, but 
from the account given by Pastor Boggi, of Intra, 
the revolt seems to have been against a spiritual 
despotism rather than against religious doctrine. 
But be the cause what it may, the fact is 
eertain. More than twenty families, the entire 
population of the village, have come out openly 
and resolutely. They even bring the church 
with them, and by formal and legal process 
sanctioned and confirmed by government, they 
now devote the fabric to religious worship 
according to the forms and usages of Protes- 
tantism. The Church is a silent history in itself. 
It is one of the most ancient buildings now left 
in Italy. As we look at its outlines, fifteen 
hundred years roll away like a mist, and we are 
back again in the early ages of the faith, almost 
within reach of the primitive Church. Here to 
break with the corruption of Rome will be to 
restore not to destroy. 


PEACE IN SAMOA. 


It is pleasant to hear that Samoa is settling 
down peaceably and happily after its trouble and 
strife. In the conflict with Germany the little 
island seemed to have become completely demoral- 
ised, and though the nation had bravely asserted 
its right to choose its own ruler, liberty had been 
won at a grievous cost. But the wise and just 
agreement entered into by the United States, 
Germany, and ourselves, is already bearing good 





fruit, King Malietoa reigns over a loyal and a 
united people. Law is established on a firm basis. 
Commerce is rapidly developing ; and the sale of 
drink and firearms being strictly prohibited, the 
Samoans may be delivered from the vice and the 
violence which among native races seem to dog 
foreign trade like its very shadow. The divisions 
of the creeds of the past are at an end, and at the 
great Thanksgiving recently held to commemorate 
the establishment of National Independence, 
Catholic and Protestant, the friends of the King 
and the supporters of his former rival, were equally 
prominent in expressing their loyalty and devo- 
tion to the throne. All that now remains to 
recall the past, says the Rev. W. E. Clarke, of 
Apia, is the grim iron hulls of the Trenton and 
the Adler, driven ashore and wrecked in harbour 
on that day of tempest, when the Calliope, under 
her brave captain, fought her way out into the 
safety of the open sea. 


IIl.—THE MISSION FIELD. 
A BOYS’ SCHOOL ON THE CONGO. 


In spite of a long succession of losses, the 
Baptist Missions on the Congo are making real 
progress. They must succeed, for they have got 
the right men at work, and are working in the 
right way. At Wathen Station, named after Sir 
Charles Wathen, now Mayor of Bristol, Mv. 
Holman Bentley is about to build a new school- 
room and dormitory for the boys who are being 
gathered in from the neighbouring tribes in ever- 
increasing numbers. At present there is accom 
modation for only twenty, and the house is not 
only small, but very far from sound. The new 
building will provide room for 120 boys, and all 
the arrangements, without being extravagant, 
will be excellent of their kind. Instead of a 
verandah, to keep the rooms cool, a frame of the 
Brazilian passion-flower is to be put up all round 
the house, like the trellis of vines which we often 
see abroad. The cost of building will be about 
£500, and Sir Charles Wathen, with characteristic 
generosity, has offered to take the whole burden 
upon himself, so relieving the Society and its 
workers of all anxiety. The importance of such 
an institution is enormous. Mission work, if the 
foundations are to be firmly laid, must begin with 
the children ; and to train children properly, so 
long as they are breathing the atmosphere in 
which they have been reared, and are encompassed 
by the influences of their ordinary life, is a sheer 
impossibility. The school alone can do but little 
for them ; they must have the Christian home as 
well, 


SOME CHINESE CUSTOMS. 
The Rev. John Maggowan, of Amoy, describes 
a custom prevailing in China, which has caused 
no small difficulty among some of the Christian 
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Churches. The native currency consists solely of 
small coins, called cash, which are threaded by 
hundreds on a string, and so used in all dealings ; 
larger coins are unknown. The custom of the 
country allows five or six bad coins to be reckoned 
in among every hundred, so giving a rough kind 
of discount. In some cases the proportion of bad 
money to good is even higher, and a few pastors 
complain that in this way they often lose as 
much as a tenth part of the salary due to them. 
‘Taxes, on the other hand, and also the fares of 
the sedan-chair bearer, have to be scrupulously 
paid in full; and the pastors, not unnaturally, 
plead that the same principle should be applied in 
their case too, especially as they are not extor- 
tionate like the mandarins, nor vicious and inso- 
lent like the chairmen. Mr. Maggowan also 
mentions another incident illustrating Chinese 
manners. Ata recent conference, the question 
was put to the representatives of the churches in 
turn, whether pastor and deacons have served 
faithfully in their respective offices during the 
previous year. The lay delegates, who were also 
deacons, invariably replied that the pastor had 
been most faithful, but that the deacons had been 
sadly remiss ; while the pastor as strenuously in- 
sisted that the conduct of the deacons had been 
exemplary, and that the minister only had failed 
in his duty. Neither party intended that their 
words should be interpreted literally. Etiquette 
in China demands rigid self-disparagement, and 
when the Chinese change their faith they still 
keep their customs. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
MRS. BOOTH. 


Though it is now long since Mrs, Booth was 
able to take any part in the public work of the 
great organisation to which her life was devoted, 
her sympathy, even in times of great weakness 
and intense suffering, was still so strong, and her 
inspiration so deep, that in her enforced absence 
her power rather grew than diminished. From 
the very first, in spite of her household cares, 
great natural timidity, and a weak constitution, 
she consecrated her whole being to the work of 
the Salvation Army, and during her last hours, 
in the intervals of consciousness, her fingers clung 
to the folds of the familiar flag, as if to a life- 
buoy in the swelling tide of death. No one can 
fully tell all that she has done for the Army, but 
her influence must in large measure have helped 
to mould its organisation, and to her must be 
ascribed very much ofits success. Left to himself, 
it is very doubtful if General Booth with all his 
genius for command would have laid down as a 
fundamental principle the absolute equality of 
the sexes, and it is certain that without his wife’s 
example and enthusiasm, the full resources of 





womanhood would never have been so. wonder- 
fully utilised in the regeneration of the world. 
She also contributed another element of power, 
in which she stood almost alone. Most of those 
associated with her were common spirits trans- 
figured and glorified by a sacred enthusiasm: at 
times the earthly strain would break through. 
It was not so with her. In her addresses, and in 
her writings, she rises by instinct to supreme 
heights of spiritual beauty, and never descends. 
Hers was one of those souls that are born, and 
have their being perpetually in the Divine 
presence. 


DR. WILLIAM HARRIS RULE, 


Few lives have been more full of romance and 
of reality than Dr. Rule’s, and his powers were as 
varied as his experiences. His ministry had 
extended over sixty-six years. He had served as 
a Methodist preacher in the Mediterranean, in 
the West Indies, in Spain, in busy towns and 
quiet country circuits in England, as Army 
chaplain, and as an official editor of Methodist 
publications. He himself had been a voluminous 
author, and left thirty volumes, some of them 
solid and substantial works, behind him. He is 
said to have spoken ten languages, and certainly 
could read eleven. Needless to say, either to 
those who knew him in life or to those who have 
seen that admirable portrait in the Methodist 
Recorder, in which he seems to live again, that he 
was something more than a student, a man of 
indomitable purpose, clear insight, strong will, to 
whom even the most rigid of systems had at 
times to give way. He was in every sense a 
pioneer. In the West Indies he preached to 
slaves before emancipation, and lived to see 
freedom win its way, till, at last, the great curse 
was thrown off in America as well after a struggle 
almost to death. In his early days soldiers were 
flogged for attending his preaching, but before he 
died 19,000 men among the rank and file were 
enrolled as Methodists, and the Wesleyan 
chaplain had become a recognised institution of 
the British Army. When he was stationed at 
Gibraltar, and long afterwards, Spain was 
absolutely closed to Protestantism and its 
teachers. He faced extreme peril in trying to 
force an entrance. Once he was actually expelled 
from the country. But now, though real freedom 
of conscience is still practically unknown, the old 
barriers of prejudice and superstition are waver- 
ing, and before long they must crumble away. 
As we look at the old man’s face, venerable with 
its white drift of flowing beard, and think of the 
changes which his eyes have seen—great causes 
triumphant, grand ideas slowly ripening into act, 
righteous principles rising to supremacy—we 
draw inspiration from the victories of the past for 
the conflicts of the future. 
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MAITLAND OF LAURIESTON. 


By ANNIE S. SWAN, 
AUTHOR oF ‘“‘ ALDERSYDE,” ‘‘CaRLOWRIE,” ‘‘THE GaTES OF EpEN,” &0. 


CHAPTER LI. 


‘*Thou weepest, childless mother ! 
He was thy first-born son, 
Thy first, thine only one!” 


F was never known how it had happened, 

nor who was responsible for undoig the 
bolts of the garden gate. For the child’s 
sake that gate had been kept rigorously 
locked. since they came down to Hallcross, 
because just without the wall the river bank 
was steep and sudden, the flow of the water 
very deep, and treacherous, and swift. A great 
cluster of wild roses was entwined about the 
willows just opposite the gate, and as it was 
a mass of pink bloom, they supposed the 
child, in trying to gather of its treasures, 
had slipped down the bank, and then all 
was over. 

When the mother ran out of the gate, 
and her eyes took one wild sweep of the 
bank without seeing anything, she turned 
with the unerring instinct of love and 
followed the current of the river. Jean 
Thorburn followed her as best she might. 
They were fearful moments for these two 
women, but they were not long prolonged. 
A few hundred yards down the stream the 
water was diverted into a mill lade, across 
which was a wooden sluice which also served 
as a footbridge. 

And there the baby in his white floating 
dress was found. Agnes stooped down quite 
quietly, caught the dripping skirts, and 
lifting the motionless figure, clasped it to her 
heart, and turned away home. She passed 
by Jean Thorburn on the grassy path with- 
out an uttered word, or even a look, and so 
they returned to the house. As they passed 
through the open door a sound of happy 
laughter reached them, and then the deep 
tones of John’s familiar voice. Then Agnes 
shuddered and turned to her friend. ‘‘ Go 
to him, Jean, tell him, and keep the rest 
away.” 

Miss Thorburn nodded and flew up the 
box-hedge path, waving frantically to John. 
He waved his hat gaily to her, but the next 
moment seeing something was amiss took 
@ long stride towards her. 

“Something has happened to the baby. 
Agnes is there,” she gasped, and then ran 
on, and sent Harry Christie away for the 
doctor. 
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“My God, Agnes, what is this?” John 
said hoarsely. ‘‘ He is not dead.” 

‘“‘Yes—it happened in a moment—I left 
him—the gate was open. Take him! Take 
him !” 

He was just in time to catch mother and 
child in his arms, but a great strength came 
to him, and he was able to carry both into 
the house, feeling their burden no more than 
a feather’s weight. Very shortly the doctor 
came, and nothing was left untried ; but the 
little life was gone, quenched in a single 
moment; the sweet eyes out of which the 
sun had shone but an hour ago had closed 
for ever on the fair scenes of earth. 

They had given up their efforts, and Agnes, 
with her own hands, and in a strangely 
calm, steadfast kind of way had begun to 
dress the little limbs for their last sleep, 
when the grandmother came in. 

“Agnes Agnes! it can’t be true. God 
hasna taken the bairn! You are too quick 
with your dressing. Let me look at him.” 

‘God has taken him, mother, and I live,”’ 
Agnes answered in that still quiet way, and 
the mother shuddered to see with what calm 
dexterity she put the lace robe on the child, 
and then smoothed away the golden curls 
from the brow. ‘I suppose I needed a 
punishment. I know I made him an idol, 
but I think were I God I would not make 
mothers’ hearts so fearfully clinging, and 
then torture them like this. It is not fair, 
nor right, nor just: He cannot expect us to 
love Him when He so treats us.” 

‘‘ Wheesht, lassie, wheesht!’’ said Maitland 
of Laurieston, who had entered the room, 
and heard her words. ‘1 hae passed 
through it a’—aye, three times ower; an’ 
noo, I dinna ken that I am mair grateful for 
the bairns.on earth than the bairns in 
heaven.” 

‘‘ You have some left. He was my all. 
Look at him. What mercy or good could 
there be in taking him away? I never asked 
him from God. I would rather have had no 
child than that I should just have him a 
moment and then see him snatched from 
my arms. My baby, my baby.” 

She knelt down by the bed and hid her 
Laurieston touched his wife’s arm 
and bade her come away. 

‘* She'll be better hersel’. Let’s look for 
John. I’ve never seen his face.”’ 
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They closed the door behind them and 
left mother and child together alone. She 
was where they could not help her, where 
the hand of God Himself alone could touch 
her with a healing touch. John was not 
far away. When the doctor left he just sat 
him down on the window seat in the dining- 
iy and, with his hand over his eyes, sat 
“John, my son, I think Agnes needs 
you,” his mother said. ‘She is alone in 
there with her lamb, that God has taken to 
Himself.” 

“If that is what you believe, mother, I 
am glad I have no God to believe in,” John 
made answer looking up quietly. ‘ Please 
not to speak like that. When I think that 
through somebody’s carelessness the door 
was left open, and he wandered to the river 
bank, and that a ratural consequence 
followed, I can bear it. But when you say 
that God took the child, deliberately cut short 
that lovely life by a cruel and sudden death, 
I cannot bear it. Spare me the comfort of 

~ 4 religion, I beg of you, lest I curse my 
irt Ca 

Father and mother looked at each other 
a moment in silence. It was the first direct 
avowal which had fallen from his lips, and 
though to Maitland of Laurieston it appeared 
blasphemy, he held his peace. He had 
himself passed through these deeps; he 
knew by the agony of experience what it is 
for a human soul to battle with the 
Almighty. 

“ Do you think that Agnes will speak like 
that ?’’ John asked presently in the same 
quiet, strange voice. ‘‘ Because if you think 
so I will notgoin. I might say something 
to hurt her. You are looking at me; but I 
know what I say. My child has been taken 
from me; his death has resulted from a 
natural cause. I am strong enough to bear 
that, but the other—lI will have none of it, 
-even from her.”’ 

He was suffering from the keenest anguish. 
They saw it in the twitching of his face, and 
‘the dim clouding of his eyes. But his words 
nearly broke his mother’s heart. 

‘‘Agnes is the mother of your child, 
John,” she said sternly. ‘If you have a 
-heart, go to her now, and I will pray to God 
here that you may be kept from hurting her.” 

After a moment, and without another 
word spoken, he rose up, and went away to 
the upper room to his wife and child. 

They heard the door open and shut, his 
heavy footfall cross the floor, and then a 
deep silence. 





‘“We cannot understand God’s dealings 
with us and ours whiles, Michael,” Margaret 
Maitland said. ‘‘Let us kneel down here 
and pray for more faith.” 

When her husband entered the room 
Agnes rose to her feet, and turned to him 
with a pitiful wistfulness which awoke in 
him a new passion of tenderest love. 

‘* My darling ! my own poor wife!” 

He clasped her close to his heart, and she 
hid her face, trembling and clinging to him 
as if she had never felt so needful of his 
care. 

*‘Isn’t it fearful, John, to think that an 
hour ago we had a child, and now we have 
none. Do you think I shall be able to bear 
it and live ?” 

““ We must—we will help each other,” he 
answered in a low voice and with difficulty, 
for the sweet face of the child on the pillow, 
looking so lifelike and so lovely, was like to 
unman him. 

“Oh, isn’t life hard! There is a great 
deal to bear which is not easy. I wish, I 
wish I understood. Itis so hard to have 
faith.” 

She forgot the lack of sympathy which 
had so long existed between them on such 
themes, she remembered nothing but that 
he was her best-beloved, and that the child 
who had gone from her was his child, and 
that he had loved it. 

‘“‘T have been asking God to make it plain 
to me, to give me a crumb of comfort; but 
it has not come yet. Oh, isn’t the sunshine 
cruel? I drew the blinds quite close to shut 
it out; and do you hear that blackbird ? 
There has not been a note all day. It is 
like a song of triumph. Do you think I shall 
ever be able to go out of doors again?” 

“Yes, yes; after a time we will grow 
accustomed, I suppose,” he said in a hard, 
dry tone. 

‘«« Accustomed to what ? To being without 
our darling,” she said quickly. ‘I hope 
not. That would be hardest of all. If I 
could keep him lying there I think I should 
not feel it to be so awful. But, but very 
soon they will take him away.” 

He had no word to say. He only 
gathered her yet more closely to him, and so 
held her in utter silence; but she felt his 
touch comforting. 

‘‘ T suppose we have loved him too much,” 
she said after a time, drawing a little away 
from him and touching with her hand the 
hem of the child’s white robe. ‘Not too 
much in one sense, perhaps, because you 
know there is no limit set; but perhaps we 
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have built too much upon him and thought 
too little of other things. But I can’t speak 
about it; it is so hard not to think it all so 
cruel.” 

Her breast heaved, a great sob broke 
from her lips, and then there came a 
passion of tears. John envied her these 
tears. His eyes were dry and burning, his 
lips felt parched, his heart hardened. He 
could scarcely command himself to speak 
tenderly and comfortingly to her; and yet, 
God knew, he had never loved her more 
than then. 

When they went downstairs at last, 
leaving their darling to his quiet rest, the 
face of Agnes was serene again, the fearful 
drawn look had gone from it, the staring, 
stony look from her eyes. She entered 
the dining-room with her hand through 
her husband’s arm; and looking at his 
mother she said, with a faint, sad 
smile : 

‘‘T am learning, mother, as I go step by 
step with you. Soon I shall be as rich in 
experience as you.”’ 

Margaret Maitland was unable to speak ; 
but she knew her prayer for the bereaved 
mother had been already answered. 

So that sad day closed. 

Fearful as had been the struggle, Agnes 
had given the child up, and could even in 
the early hours of her bitter sorrow follow 
him with the eye of faith to that brighter 
clime whither he had gone. For her the 
words ‘of such is the kingdom of heaven ” 
had obtained a new and most precious sig- 
nificance; but with her husband it was 
different. For him the child’s death was a 
black and bitter anguish, which had no 
assuagement. The dumb despair in his 
eyes haunted his wife in sleeping and waking 
hours. In the night she heard him rise, and 
walk across the corridors to the room where 
the child lay, and there he remained till the 
sweet morning broke. Though she lay 
listening with strained ear, she could hear 
nothing, not even a footfall on the floor. 
He was dumb and silent in the anguish of 
his pain. What these night hours were to 
John Maitland was never told. But they 
left their mark upon him; and when Agnes 
saw him in the clear morning light, his 
hair had grown grey. Then she knew that 
his sorrow was more awful to bear than 
hers, because he had no hope. She was 
very tender, very gentle, very wifely towards 
him ; but she did not put a single question, 
nor allude to what was uppermost in her 
mind. §She wondered what were his 





thoughts now concerning the unknown, 
whither the pure soul of his son had fled. 
She could not bear yet that a doubt should 
be cast upon that future; if it had grieved 
her before, it was an intolerable thought 
now. So she held her peace; and when 
her heart failed her she would steal up to 
the sunny upper-room where the baby slept, 
and beside him find peace. But the day 
came, aye too soon, when that comfort was 
denied her; when they bore another 
Michael Maitland to his rest in the old 
burying-ground on the hill overlooking the 
sunny sea. It was a great burying for so 
young a child. Although no invitations 
were sent, they came from far and near, as 
they had done when the family burying- 
ground had been opened for Maitland’s 
second son. The name was respected in 
the parish, and the parents of the child 
greatly beloved. Then the circumstances of 
the child’s death were such as to call forth 
the liveliest sympathy in every heart. Soa 
great crowd passed through the church- 
yard gates that sober June day, and grouped 
about the open grave. It was a grey, 
pensive day, with a soft mist veiling sky 
and earth and sea, and a peculiar soundless- 
ness in the air, which caused that dread 
sound, the earth falling on the coffin-lid, 
to fall with startling distinctness on the ears 
of the assembled throng. At the first thud, 
they saw a visible shudder pass over the 
father’s strong figure, then without a word 
spoken he turned about and strode away. 
Although it was so unusual, none sought to 
follow him. They were astonished likewise 
at the unwonted emotion exhibited by 
Maitland of Laurieston. He had borne 
the ordeal of his own son’s burial without 
flinching ; but his sorrow for his little grand- 
son seemed greater than he could control. 
Before they turned to go, he tried to thank 
them for their courtesy and respect shown 
to him and his; but after a few words 
spoken he broke down, and leaning on 
Will Laurie’s arm turned away home. 
Many a voice spoke kindly and sympatheti- 
cally of the Maitlands that night, and many 
a compassionate thought was directed towards 
the childless house of Hallcross. Agnes 
had need of all the sympathy which could 
be bestowed. Their father and mother 
pleaded with them to come over to Laurie- 
ston, at least for the night; but Agnes 
shook her head, while a wan, wavering 
smile touched her lips. 

“You know, mother. Could you have left 
Laurieston when it was newly hallowed?” 
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she asked; and after that Margaret 
Maitland had not a word to say. 

By their childless hearth that night John 
Maitland and his wife sat together. The 
strangers who had been within their gates 
had returned to town, believing that in their 
sorrow they were better alone. And it was 
so. The night had come softly down, a 
gentle rain was weeping outside, and the 
grey, soft mist lay heavy ontheland. They 
heard the pattering drops on the leaves of 
the red-rose trees, and sometimes a drop 
would fall into the fire with a hissing sound, 
which almost startled them. The fire had 
been the mother’s thought. She knew that 
in its ruddy glow there was a mysterious 
kind of companionship which might be 
of use. And though it was not cold, they 
crept close to it, as if trying to warm their 
desolate hearts. They had sat in utter 
silence for a time, Agnes with her pale 
hands folded above her black gown, and a 
far-off look in her eyes. Only a few days 
ago these hands had known no idleness. It 
was her pride to ply the needle constantly 
for her darling, and now—there seemed to 
be nothing to do in the house. Perhaps it 
was but a little life; a child seems of no 
importance outside the walls of the home— 
which it fills with light, and music, and 
laughter ; but it was of all lives in the great 
world the most precious and most necessary 
to these two. 

‘« Are you tired, Agnes? ”’ 

With these words, uttered in a tone of 
peculiar significant tenderness, John broke 
the silence. 

“Tired? Oh, I don’t think so,” she 
answered, with a slight start. ‘If 1 am it 
is with doing nothing.” 

«You look pale and worn. Come and sit 
by me, will you not? We must be more to 
each other now.” 

She rose up, stepped across the hearth, 
and before she sat down passed her hand 
through his dark hair. 

“Tt has grown grey, John, these few 
days. Ihave an old man for my husband 
the rest of my days,” she said, smiling down 
upon him, that smile which was verily the 
light of his life. 

He caught the folds of her dress and hid 
his face in them, while her hand still lay on 
his bent head. 

‘* What a comfort you are to me, dearest. 
You are more necessary to me than I am to 
you.” 

“Do you think: so ? 
doubt me, John. 


You will always 
Some day I must try and 





tell you how I love you; but it is so difficult 
to find words. But it is here.” 

She touched her heart lightly, and then 
slid down at his feet, and laid her head on 
his knee as she often used to do in the early 
days of their married life. 

‘** Do you know what I have been thinking 
all day, John?” she said dreamily. ‘ Of 
the meeting there. How strange it would 
be for them both.” 

“‘ What meeting ?”’ 

‘Between our darling and his uncle 


Michael. How glad Michael would be to 
see him! It would be like a message from 
us.” 


She spoke quite quietly and naturally, and 
as he listened John was conscious of a 
strange sense of awe. After a little Agnes 
felt his silence, and turning her head looked 
up at him suddenly, with wide, questioning 
eyes. 

‘«‘ John, has it not made any difference ? 
Surely now that baby is in heaven it will 
be a real place to you.”’ 

With those open, yearning eyes upon him 
he dared not answer. 

“John.” She turned round to him and 
leaned her arm on his knee. ‘ Look at me 
quite straight, so that I may read your soul. 
Our little child, whom God gave us, has 
gone away from us. Where do you think 
he has gone? Doyou not believe that there 
is a heaven where we shall find him again 
when our life is ended ?”’ 

He put up his hand to shade his eyes, but 
she grasped it and kept it back. 

‘‘ Look at me, John, and tell me,’’ she 
cried, in a voice which pain made sharp and 
shrill. ‘ Did you lay him in the grave to- 
day, believing that was all?”’ 

‘* Agnes, you torture yourself and me,” 
he said hoarsely. ‘I cannot lie to you. I 
do not know what I believe ; but this I must 
say, that I can’t grasp what your faith 
makes so plain to you. Where the child 
has gone I know not, and whether I shall 
see him againI knownot. There is nothing 
before my mental vision but a chaos of all 
that is miserable and confusing.” 

A low cry fell from the lps of Agnes 
Maitland. Then she rose up silently and 
left him alone. 


CHAPTER LII. 
*¢T am not what I was.” 
Wit Lavrie’s visit to London proved 


effectual. His father troubled him no more 
for money. He had a new project in hand, 
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which he hoped would render him indepen- 
dent of his children. But the issue was 
uncertain, a woman being in the question. 
It was a matter in which William Laurie 
believed Agnes would be useful to him, and 
as he felt a real desire to see her for her 
own sake, he wrote and asked her to come 
to London. He was not at all sanguine 
about the response she would make to his 
appeal; it was therefore a surprise to him 
when he received a telegram the second 
evening after he had written, saying she 
would be with him by the evening train of 
that day. He was still in his rooms in 
Norfolk Street, though they had of late 
proved rather expensive for his means. He 
was already in debt to his landlady for a 
considerable sum, with the natural con- 
sequence that she had become careless of 
his comfort. There was something pitiful 
in the broken down man, aged before his 
time, living amidst such discomfort and 
uncertainty. Things were certainly ata low 
ebb with the gay Mr. Laurie. But it is 
sometimes the darkest hour before the 
dawn. 

He announced to the landlady that his 
daughter was coming, and managed to 
impress even that incredulous female with 
a certain idea of Mrs. Maitland’s dignity 
and grandeur. He did not go to the station 
to meet her, although he spent a greater 
part of the day out of doors. He had 
appealed to her as an invalid, and must 
therefore sustain the part he had to play. 
It was about seven o’clock, and the 
rainy darkness had set in when the 
cab rattled up to the door. The landlady 
herself was in the hall when the bell rang, 
to receive Mrs. Maitland. When she saw 
the tall figure with its graceful carriage, 
and the sweet, calm, beautiful face behind 
the veil, she breathed a sigh of relief, feeling 
that for once her lodger had not deceived 
her. Her manner underwent an immediate 
change, and it was with the utmost respect 
and attention that she showed Mrs. Maitland 
into the sitting-room. A cheerful fire burned 
there, and the table was laid for tea. 
William Laurie, in dressing-gown and slip- 
pers, rose somewhat languidly from his 
easy chair and advanced to meet her with a 
certain furtive look of anxiety in his worn 
eyes. 

“Tam so glad to see you up, papa,” 
Agnes said, and kissed him, not without affec- 
tion, for his haggard, aged appearance touched 
her inexpressibly. 

“Oh, Iam not quite so bad as that,” he 











answered sincerely, though he had intended 
to make the most of his ailments. ‘Now 
that I see you, I almost regret that I sent 
for you so hurriedly. You do not look 
particularly well. It was very good of you 
to come.” 

“‘T am quite well, and I was very glad to 
come, papa,’ Agnes answered quickly. ‘I 
felt the need of something to do. Your 
summons was very welcome.” 

He looked at her for a moment in keen 


silence. There was something in that 
beautiful, serene face which made him 
wonder. It was a suggestion of sadness, of 


endurance, a something indescribable, which 
he felt in his inmost soul. He saw that 
Agnes had gone through much since they 
had last met. 

“Your husband was quite willing for you 
to come I hope?” he said almost humbly 
for him. “I should not like to vex 
him.” 

‘‘ He is abroad at present, at Berlin, with 
his old friend Mr. Robertson. I wrote to 
him before Icame. Don’t look so concerned, 
papa. John lets me do just asIlike. Don’t 
think I have married a domestic tyrant.” 

‘‘T am glad to hear it. Well, will you go 
upstairs and take off your bonnet? I hope 
Mrs. Briggs will attend to you. You will 
not find here the comforts to which you are 
accustomed, but the place is a good place as 
lodgings go.” 

‘‘Oh, I shall be all right, never fear. I 
shall not be many minutes upstairs, for I 
shall be glad of a cup of tea.”’ 

Mr. Laurie rang the bell, and when Agnes 
left the room she found the attentive Mrs. 
Briggs waiting to show her upstairs. Agnes 
had a peculiarly winning and gracious 
manner, which always impressed strangers 
and won for her their kind offices. She had 
no reason to complain of the landlady, who 
of her own accord had rushed up and kindled 
a fire in the room the lady from Scotland 
was to occupy. The few courteous words of 
thanks with which that thoughtful act was 
acknowledged were sufficient reward to Mrs. 
Briggs for her extra trouble. 

When Agnes returned to the sitting-room 
robed in her soft mourning gown, with atouch 
of white at the throat, her father leoked at 
her in open admiration. 

“‘My dear, you have greatly improved. 
You are very handsome. Matrimony has 
given you a new dignity and grace which is 
most becoming. I am very proud of you.” 

Agnes smiled. 

‘You can talk nonsense yet, papa. Come 
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and let us have tea and talk. Tell me what 
is the matter with you.” 

“‘T have no special complaint. I am out 
of sorts generally. I suppose I am getting 
old. I am afraid I misled you in my 
ayy Did you expect to find me seriously 
S 9 %” 

“T did not know. You look ill enough to 
require some attention, and I shall be very 
glad to give it. Suppose we go out of 
London for a while, and take a little change 
to some sea side place.” 

The kind solicitude of her look and 
manner smote him with a sense of his own 
unworthiness. Agnes wondered to see him 
look so disconcerted. 

“I wrote to John last night, and I told 
him if you were able we might take such a 
little change. If we decide upon it I shall 
write to him from here, and then he might 
join us and take me home.” 

“You are very kind. You have a good 
husband, I think.” 

“T have. The best that lives,” she 
answered in a low voice, and he saw her 
mouth tremble. 

“‘ And you lost your little son. I was very 
sorry for you when I knew of it, though I did 
not write. One cannot express sympathy in 
a letter. It is mostly best to leave people 
alone when they are in trouble.” 

Agnes inclined Ber head and bent over her 
teacup. For a ~ minutes there was 
nothing said. 

** You did not think of going abroad with 
your husband? It would have done you 
good.” 

‘In a sense, yes. But I wished him to 

o alone. It is not always a wife’s duty to 
ollow everywhere. Robertson and he are 
old friends and they will enjoy a few weeks 
together. It is often a mistake women make, 
I think, trying to sever these old friendships 
between men. A woman cannot be, even to 
her husband, quite what a tried friend of his 
own sex can be.” 

“IT never heard finer words of wisdom 
from a woman’slips, Agnes. Your husband 
ought to be a happy man. I hope he appre- 
ciates the treasure he has won.” 

‘“‘ We understand each ‘other, papa, so far 
as such things are concerned, and that is 
much,” Agnes answered quietly. 

‘* And have you been living at Laurieston 
since he went away ?’’ he asked. 

“T have divided the time between Hall- 
cross and Laurieston, and spent a part with 
Will and Effie. How happy they are, papa ! 


It would do you good to see them. I was 





very much afraid for Will at one time, but 
he has quite changed.” 

‘‘T admire his wife very much—a sensible, 
independent little woman. I am glad to 
hear they are getting on so well. Of course 
you knew she offered me a home with 
them.” 

“Yes, I know; but I was quite glad that 
you decided not to go. Young people are 
best alone, especially untried, inexperienced 
folks like Will and Effie.” 

‘“‘T had an atom of common sense left and 
I knew that; but there are times when I am 
oppressed with a sense of my own desolation 
and homelessness.” 

Agnes was silent. She could not remind 
him how careless he had been of opportu- 
nities in the past, and how he had set aside 
what had been offered him in good faith. 
He perfectly understood, however, her un- 
spoken thoughts. 

“Tam going to be perfectly honest with 
you, Agnes, whatever the consequences of 
that honesty may be. I had another reason 
than my poor health for wishing to see you.” 

“T am ready to hear it, papa,” Agnes 
answered without surprise. 

‘‘ Would it astonish you very much to 
hear that I am contemplating a second 
marriage ?”’ 

Agnes started. 

‘‘ It is a surprise to me, I confess, at the 
present time, though in the past I seemed to 
be constantly expecting to hear of it,’”’ she 
answered. ‘If it is a suitable marriage I 
shall be very glad, for your sake.” 

He looked relieved and answered buoy- 
antly : 

‘‘ Your profound common sense, Agnes, 
amazes me more and more. It is common 
for grown-up daughters to regent a second 
marriage, though why it should be any of 
their business I don’t know. The lady 
whom I hope and expect to marry is very 
rich, and it would be a very satisfactory 
escape from the worries of my present life.’’ 

Agnes looked at him keenly. ‘‘ Papa, 
I hope that is not all. It would be a mean 
and despicable marriage, if selfish comfort 
is its only aim. I must speak plainly, 
because I feel so strongly on these subjects.” 

‘‘My dear, I wish you to be perfectly 
candid, and I expected it. Iwill admit that 
at first when I began to contemplate such 
a change, that was my idea. But whether 
you believe me or not, I have since learned 
to esteem and regard the lady very highly, 
and even to think, Agnes, that poverty with 
her would be preferable to poverty endured 
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alone. She is a very fine woman, generous 
sympathies, kind-hearted. I prophesy you 
will like her.” 

Agnes felt that her father was sincere. 
She liked the expression on his face even 
more than his words. 


“Who is she, papa?” she asked. ‘“ Tell 
me all about her.” 
“‘Her name is Mrs. Rathbone. She is 


the widow of a gentleman who made his 
fortune in the manufacture of the useful and 
indispensable match. I do not know that 
it is a large fortune, but it is certainly a 
competency. She lives at a charming place 
on the Thames, near Brentford. May I 
hope that you will consent to call upon her 
there ?”’ 

“It will be my duty to do so, papa, if 
there has been any talk of marriage between 

ou.” 

‘‘Thank you, my dear. You are very 
kind. I believe that the sight of you would 
be the turning-point in my favour. Mrs. 
Rathbone is at present in a state of hesi- 
tation. I believe you would decide her.”’ 

“I hope you have been quite honest with 
her as you have been with me, papa,” Agnes 
said quietly. ‘If she is such a woman as 
you describe, she deserves the very highest 
confidence.” 

‘« My dear, I have hid nothing from her. 
I even exploded the old fallacy about the 
Lauries of Mearns Castle when she asked 
me about it. I believed at one time that it 
was expedient to resort to such mild frauds 
on society. I know now that I was wrong 
and you were right. Honesty is the best 
policy after all. She also knows that I 
have nothing ; but I do not think that that 
weighs with her at all. We seem to suit 
each other. I confess that when I am in 
her society, I feel myself to be a better man, 
and I regret the hypocrisy and the sin of my 
past life as I have never regretted it 
before.” 

Agnes looked with deep interest on the 
handsome, worn face, and her heart filled 
with a strange compassion. How true it is 
that a wasted life brings nothing to its 
possessor but a harvest of undying regrets. 
But the very fact that the capability for 
regret remains is a hopeful sign. 

“She is not in the accepted sense a 
religious woman,” he continued half absently, 
and evidently absorbed in histheme. ‘That 
is, she does not speak much about it. But 
she is a good woman, a healthy-minded, 
free-spoken, straight down sort of person, 
who hates humbug and affectation. Perhaps 





she is not very refined, I don’t know; but 
I do know that she is as good as gold.” 

“‘T should like to see her very much. 
Does she know I am here?” Agnes asked. 

“She knew you were coming, at least, 
that I had asked you. I told her, Agnes, 
the whole of that miserable story about 
Gilbert Culross. She is the sort of woman 
you can confess your sins to and feel the 
better for it. Her interest in you is 
awakened. She thinks you must be a lovely 
character. I can write to-night, I suppose, 
and say we shall come and see her?” 

“IT am quite willing,” said Agnes. ‘I 
feel deeply interested in her. If you should 
make her your wife, papa, you will see that 
she does not regret it, I believe.” 

‘‘T shall do my best. I have grown more 
humble of late and see things differently. 
I suppose it will not be possible for me to 
attain to any great height of goodness, but 
I shall do my best. And should she do me 
the honour to marry me, I shall not be 
likely to forget how much I am the gainer. 
The wonder to me has been that she tolerates 
me at all.” 

They sat talking far into the night, and 
for the first time in her life, Agnes parted 
from her father feeling towards him some- 
what asa daughter should. She saw that 
in him was awakened at least a transient 
desire after a better life, and she blessed the 
woman whose influence had wrought even 
so slight a change. There was still the old 
satisfaction and pride of self, the unreal way 
of talk, the pomposity of manner which used 
to jar so harshly upon her; but they were 
modified greatly, and the certainty that he 
was for once in his life perfectly sincere and 
honest was a great satisfaction to her. She 
felt glad as she lay down to sleep that she 
had obeyed her first impulse and come to 
him at once. It was long before she slept. 
The hum of the city was not yet stilled, and 
though distance softened it to a low con- 
tinuous murmur, it was sufficient, after the 
utter stillness of Laurieston, to keep her 
awake. She thought of many things as she 
lay in that unfamiliar bed, but at length her 
heart’s interest centred upon one theme, the 
husband from whom she had parted, not in 
anger but with a strange feeling of relief. A 
baby’s grave, so often the most precious tie of 
all which can bind human hearts together, 
had severed them. It stood like a barrier 
between them, a barrier which not even a deep 
and fervent love could bridge. The world 
knew nothing of that slight estrangement, 
nor did those who loved them dream of it. 
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Perhaps they had wondered a little that 
husband and wife should part at such a 
time, that Agnes should not care to share 
with her husband the change of scene. But 
so jealously did they guard their inner 
sanctuary, that the bitterness was not 
dreamed of, and so was not made the subject 
of comment among any. 
And that was well. 


CHAPTER LIII, 


‘The heart hath many sorrows besides love, 
Yea, many as the veins which visit it.” 


Next morning’s post brought a note from 
Mrs. Rathbone containing an informal 
invitation to dinner that evening. She 
would be quite alone, she said, and would be 
very pleased to have an opportunity of 
making Mrs. Maitland’s acquaintance. 
They decided at once to go and despatched 
a telegram to that effect. Agnes spent the 
morning in writing a long letter to her 
husband. He had only been absent for a 
week, but she felt the separation intolerable. 
Her only comfort was to write to him every 
day. What these letters were to John, 
giving evidence as they did of a passionate 
and unaltered love, it is not possible for me 
to say. He was in a state of mind which 
required comfort; but of this more anon. 
They decided to sail up to Kew, and got on 
board a river steamer at Westminster 
Bridge. It was a lovely afternoon ; soft and 
sunny, the heat grateful, but not too 
oppressive ; being tempered by the gentlest 
of south winds. They did not talk very 
much during the short, lazy voyage. Agnes 
saw that her father was a trifle restless and 

re-occupied. She admired him as she saw 

im striding up and down the narrow deck. 
He looked more like himself in his careful 
attire. They had laughed at the idea of him 
being out of doors in mid-afternoon in 
evening dress, but the long travelling coat 
did duty as a wrap; while Agnes herself had 
@ dust cloak over her black silk gown. Mrs. 
Rathbone dined early, and they arrived at 
Linden Lodge at a quarter before six. It 
was a pretty house, standing on a sunny 
slope facing the river, but with plenty of 
greenery about it, and even a little wooded 
park behind. Agnes was shown up to a 
dressing-room, and before she had removed 
her gloves the door opened and some one 
came in. Agnes turned round quickly. 
She did not remember ever feeling so 
curiously interested before. A lady entered 
the room, a tall handsome figure, rather 
stout, but not ungraceful, well dressed and 





with taste, in a black satin gown with a 
sweeping train, and a cap of exquisite lace 
which was most becoming to her open, 
cheerful, ruddy face. She was past middle 
age evidently, for her plentiful hair was 
quite grey and her face had a wrinkle here 
and there. But her whole presence was 
comfortable, and cheerful, and pleasant to 
look upon. Agnes advanced with a smile. 
‘‘ Mrs. Rathbone ?”’ 

“Yes. I came to you at once. It is an 
odd, strange feeling entering a house where 
you don’t even know the mistress,”’ said 
Mrs. Rathbone clasping her guest’s slender 
hand in her own ample palms. ‘I am very 
glad to see you. It was so nice of you to 
come at once, without any ceremony.” 

While she was speaking Agnes was quite 
conscious of her keen scrutiny, and her 
colour slightly rose under it, though it was 
so good-natured and kindly. 

‘How very pretty it is here!’ she 
said with a little nervous smile, as she tried 
to withdraw her hand. Mrs. Rathbone 
smiled too, and with a sudden gesture bent 
forward and kissed her cheek, before she 
released her. In that caress to William 
Laurie’s daughter, William Laurie himself 
was accepted. It is not too much to say 
that the aristocratic-looking and beautiful 
Mrs. Maitland had taken the widow’s heart 
by storm. They relapsed into a natural and 
cheerful talk presently, and Agnes felt 
herself perfectly at home. She liked to feel 
the kindly hands of Mrs. Rathbone about 
her, and the somewhat loud but very 
musical tone of her voice sounded both 
friendly and pleasant to her. She believed 
every word her father had said about her, 
and more. She felt herself that this was a 
good woman, and a motherly, who could be 
trusted in everything. William Laurie 
looked relieved when the two ladies entered 
the drawing-room together, but there was a 
diffidence in his manner which entirely 
astonished Agnes, who had never seen him 
other than self-satisfied and calmly at ease. 
She liked to see it, however ; it indicated to 
her that he had a profound respect for the 
company in which he found himself. The 
dinner was perfect, though not elaborate. 
Agnes, a keen judge and critic of house- 
hold management, was filled with admiration 
for the whole arrangements for their 
comfort. It was also a most enjoyable 
meal, for Mrs. Rathbone had a fund of 
cheerful talk, and she did her utmost to be 
agreeable. That evening for the first time 
in her life Agnes saw her father at his best. 
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As she listened to his clever and interesting 
talk, she no longer wondered at the fascina- 
tion he exercised over those with whom he 


* game in contact. 
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They went out into the pleasant garden 
after dinner, and watched the sun setting on 
the placid river. Agnes thought it one of 
the prettiest pictures she had ever seen, 
and said so in her heartiest manner. Mrs. 
Rathbone was. evidently pleased with her 
admiration of the place, and so in the midst 
of pleasant, uninterrupted talk, the evening 
sped so rapidly that all were surprised when 
the early darkness fell and it was time for 
them to part. Again Mrs. Rathbone accom- 
panied her guest upstairs, and, while Agnes 
was buttoning on her boots, she looked 
down at her with a curious air of hesitation. 

‘‘Am I to see you again, Mrs. Maitland, 
before you leave London ?”’ 

‘Oh, I hope so. We were thinking of 
going out of town together, papa and I, for 
a little change. I shall stay likely until Mr. 
Maitland comes to fetch me. I should like 
you to meet my husband, Mrs. Rathbone.” 

*¢T should be afraid of him, I think; he 
is so very clever, Mr. Laurie tells me. Is it 
not correct to call him Professor Maitland ?’’ 

“Oh, not yet,” Agnes answered with a 
laugh. ‘‘ Someday; perhaps very soon, he 
may attain to that dignity. I have hada very 
delightful evening here, Mrs. Rathbone.” 

The widow’s pleasant face flushed with 
gratification. 

‘‘T am very glad indeed, very glad,” she 
said with fervour ; then she looked at Agnes 
with a certain wistfulness, which, however, 
presently lost itself in a broad smile. 

“My dear, I suppose you know, I hope 
you do, at least, what has been in the wind 
lately,”’ she said quickly. 

‘* What would you think if two old folks 
like your father and I should think of spend- 
ing the rest of our lives together?” 

Agnes fastened the last button on her 
boot, and then rose somewhat hastily. 

“‘T should think, dear Mrs. Rathbone, 
that my father has great good fortune ; and 
my constant prayer would be that he should 
be worthy of his happiness,”’ she said, looking 
straight in her simple candid way into the 
face of the woman before her. ‘And I 
would say too, that if there is anything I 
can do to be useful and kind, I shall do it 
with all my heart; and I know I can speak 
for my husband too.” 

Mrs. Rathbone sat down suddenly ; and 
it was evident that she was unusually 
affected. 





“Tt is just this, Mrs. Maitland; I am 
frightfully lonely ; I have not a relation in 
the world. Of course I have plenty of 
friends and acquaintances, plenty of them ; 
and I will not say but what I have been asked 
to marry several times since Mr. Rathbone 
died. But I never could think of it until 
your father asked me. He thinks very little 
of himself; he says he is not good enough 
for me. I will not deny either, my dear, since 
we are speaking candidly with each other, 
that some people have tried to poison my 
mind against him. But for all that I am 
willing to try the experiment; because, in 
fact, I like him, my dear, that’s all, and 
we seem to suit each other.” 

Agnes was too much touched by the 
simple sincerity of Mrs. Rathbone’s words to 
smile. 

‘‘T can only say that I believe my father 
is sincere in his regard for you, and that 
there is no reason why you should not be 
happy,” she answered, and then hesitated 
a moment before she continued: ‘ There is 
no doubt, Mrs. Rathbone that if the marriage 
should take place, he will be immeasurably 
the gainer. He is perfectly conscious that 
he has very little to offer you in return 
for all you would confer on him.”’ 

‘If you mean the money, or the house, 
what is that to a woman, unless she has 
somebody she cares about to share it with 
her?” replied the widow quickly. “I know 
Mr. Laurie’s circumstances. Believe me, he 
has kept nothing from me ; and forgive me if 
I say that these are matters with which 
nobody has any business to meddle. I don’t 
mean you, of course. I know what the 
world will say; but if we are to mind the 
biting of venomous tongues, the sooner we 
lie down quietly in our graves the better.” 

Agnes smiled, and laying her two hands 
on Mrs. Rathbone’s shoulders, kissed her 
twice. 

‘‘T believe you will aliow me to be your 
true friend,’’ she said affectionately, which 
speech caused the widow’s kind eyes to 
overflow. 

Meanwhile in the drawing-room William 
Laurie was pacing up and down, tormenting 
himself as to the meaning and issue of the 
prolonged interview being carried on upstairs. 

‘‘We are treating you shamefully, Mr. 
Laurie,”’ the pleasant voice of his hostess 
said at last, as the door opened from without. 
‘* You must blame your dear daughter. We 
have been making up a friendship which I 
trust will last a lifetime.”’ 

‘IT hope so, indeed,” William Laurie 
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answered, and though other words were on 
his lips, he could not find the courage to 
utter them. He was more shy and diffident 
over this middle-aged love affair than he had 
ever been in the days when he had courted 
Ellen Rankine at Hallcross. But before they 

arted Mrs. Rathbone contrived to let him 

ow that her decision was finally made. 

“Tam very grateful to you, Agnes, for 
your great kindness to me at this time,’’ he 
said as the cab drove away from the door of 
Linden Lodge. ‘I feel that I have not 
deserved it at your hands. I hope I shall 
never forget it.” 

‘“‘T have done nothing out of the common, 
papa; it has been a pleasure to mysclf to 
meet Mrs. Rathbone,” Agnes replied a little 
wearily. Somehow all at once the sad past, 
with its weight of bitter memory was with 
her. She remembered only the sordid 
misery of the old Liverpool days, and the 
obscure grave in the city to which they were 
hastening, where her mother’s broken heart 
had found peace. Although we are bidden 
suffer long, and not quench the bruised reed, 
there are times when memory has so fierce 
a sting that it takes all the grace God can 
give us to follow the example He has set us. 
Agnes did not grudge her father his good 
fortune ; nay, she was honestly, sincerely 
glad of it; only she could not quite forget. 
He had a quick intuition, and divining 
the nature of her thoughts kept silent. He 
felt that to express regret or contrition for 
the past just then would be out of place. 
They made the railway journey back to 
town almost without a word, and when they 
reached Norfolk Street, Agnes went to her 
own room at once. She closed the door, 
and before taking off her cloak knelt down 
before the bed and burst into tears. She 
felt glad that she had been able to restrain 
them until she was out of her father’s sight. 
She was unselfish enough to refrain from 
casting any shadow on his happiness. She 
left him with God. She believed thatif not 
then, the day would come when the thought of 
the wife of his youth would cost him bitter 
and penitential tears. Even out of the 
largeness of her heart Agnes could not 
admit that he had been faithful or kind to 
her mother, and she may be forgiven for the 
bitterness of the tears she shed that night. 
They met next morning with cheerfulness, 
however, and pleasantly discussed the quiet 
enjoyment of the previous evening. After 
breakfast Agnes went out alone. She did 
not say where she was going, nor ask her 
father to accompany her ; but he knew that 





she had gone to visit her mother’s grave. 
She drove to the cemetery and back into the 
city, dismissing the cab in Oxford Street. 
She was leisurely looking in at a shop 
window when a lady came out of the estab- 
lishment, and at sight of her, uttered an 
exclamation, which caused Agnes to look 
round with a start. 

“My dear, darling Agnes, is it really 
you?” 

‘Why, dear Lady Culross ! ” 

Agnes could say no more; but they 
clasped hands in silence, which was more 
eloquent than words. 

“What are you doing in London; when 
did you come; and how are you?” Lady 
Culross managed to say at last. 

‘* T came to see my father, who is not well. 
I only came the day before yesterday. I 
had no idea you were in town.” 

‘‘T am shopping, my dear, for the wedding. 
My daughter-in-law elect is in town to- 
day too, and is to take tea with me at 
four o’clock. Iam going back to lunch now, 
at the Langham, where I am staying. Will 
you come? This is my cab.” 

‘‘ Yes, I will come,” said Agnes at 
once. 

“Ig the professor with you?” Lady 
Culross invariably called John the pro- 
fessor, and when reproved for it, as she had 
been jokingly at Laurieston, had quaintly 
replied that she was merely taking time by 
the forelock, and that it would save learning 
the new name by-and-bye. 

‘¢ No, John is abroad.” 

‘¢ Abroad and alone, so soon after—after 
—’’ here Lady Culross came to a significant 
pause. 

‘“‘ Let us go, Lady Culross ; I want to have 
a great long talk with you,’’ Agnes answered 
hurriedly, and the next moment their cab 
was rattling along the street. 

‘¢ And your father is out of health. I have 
heard nothing about him for a long time,” 
said Lady Culross. ‘Is he very ill?” 

Agnes slightly smiled. . 

‘Not very. His system seems to be run 
down. We think of going down to Broad- 
stairs for ten days or so. Would it surprise 
you very much to hear that he is going to 
marry again?” 

Lady Culross laughed as she replied : 

‘* My dear, I am never surprised at any- 
thing. I hope for your sake it is a suitable 
marriage.” 

«Tt is suitable so far as the lady is con- 
cerned,’’ said Agnes with a sigh. ‘ What I 
fear is that my father may not be able to 
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make her happy. He has so long had no 
one to consider but himself.”’ 

“Or, at least he has considered no one 
but himself,” put in Lady Culross with good- 
humoured shrewdness. 

‘* Well, it is so,” Agnes admitted. ‘* He 
appears to be moved to better things just 
now; but I confess I cannot be quite 
sanguine. But it can never be my duty, 
dear friend, to expose my father’s faults and 
weaknesses, even to the woman he is going 
to marry.” 

‘* Most certainly not.” 

“‘ Besides, I think he has been very frank 
with her, and I must hope for the best. 
When does Sir Gilbert’s marriage take 
place ?”’ 

“In October; and I think, my dear, the 
sensible girl he has won is going to make a 
man of him,” said Lady Culross gaily. 
“‘ Here we are. I have a cosy private room 
where lunch will be ready, and where we 
can talk undisturbed. I confess I want to 
know how so devoted a wife has allowed her 
husband to go abroad, while she follows the 
bent of her own sweet will in London.”’ 

Agnes made no reply until they were 
alone together at the lunch table, and Lady 
Culross looked at her with affectionate and 
questioning eyes. 

“« My darling, your sorrow has aged you 
very much, and yet I never thought you 
more beautiful,” she said significantly. 
‘“‘ You look as if you had the sweetest conso- 
lation in your bereavement.”’ 

‘If I look so it is no guarantee that I feel 
so, Lady Culross,”” Agnes answered in a low 
voice. ‘Iam not consoled, nor resigned, 
nor happy, and my husband and I have 
parted because we feel differently on these 
subjects, and are miserable together.” 

‘* Who suggested the parting? I do not 
think, Agnes, that it would be Mr. Maitland.” 

‘No, I suggested it; he has gone to Ber- 
lin to join Mr. Robertson.” 

“ Did he not ask you to go?” 

‘“‘ He said something, but he knew that I 
—why should I hesitate to say it—he knew 
that I wished him to leave me for a little.” 

“You don’t know what you are doing, 
Agnes. Take care how you pierce that true 
heart. It is a possible thing that God may 
have taken away your child to teach you 
your duty to your husband. Take care that 
you do not pass that message by.”’ 

It was Lady Culross’s opportunity to utter 
the word in season, and though Agnes 
answered nothing she hid and pondered it in 
her heart. 








CHAPTER LIV. 


*€Oh, I remember, and will ne’er forget 
Our meeting-spots, our chosen, sacred hours, 
Our burning words that uttered all the soul.” 


‘‘ Hunxoa, old fellow, how are you?” 

“Can't complain, how are you? Why, 
you look years older.” 

These words of greeting uttered in the 
quick, eager fashion, and accompanied by 
that fervent handclasp which indicates 
emotion, passed between John Maitland 
and his friend Robertson at the Central 
Station in Berlin, on the evening of a fine 
August day. 

“IT can hardly believe that it is you,” 
said Robertson with his old pleasant smile. 
‘“‘ Yes, you look older; why, there are even 
some grey hairs there, untimely at your age. 
Have you much luggage? It could be sent 
up if you would care to walk home with me. 
It is a glorious night for a walk.” 

‘‘ Yes, of course, I can walk. This is all 
I have,” said John, making a motion with 
the portmanteau in his hand. ‘ We can 
carry it between us. It is fine to see you 
again, but I felt sorry not to look you up at 


Leipsic. I stopped a night, just for auld 
lang syne. How do you like your new 
quarters ?”’ 


«They are not new now, you forget. I 
have been half a year here. I was just 
thinking of gathering together, and taking 
a lazy journey home to Mary, when the letter 
came that you were coming.” 

‘‘ But why didn’t you write and tell me 
so? Mrs. Gilbert will be disappointed.”’ 

‘Not she, for she didn’t know I had any 
such thing in contemplation. Write and 
put you off indeed!”’ said Phil loftily; «I 
see you don’t know what it is to me to see 
you again, to have you in the flesh here, 
without let or hindrance. What did Mrs. 
Maitland say to this bachelor exploit ? ”’ 

‘‘She highly approved,” John answered 
quietly. ‘‘ That’s fine, Phil, very fine. I 
never saw a more striking prospect.” 

He alluded to the magnificent stretch of 
Friederich-Strasse, with its thousands of 
gleaming lights, which dazzle the eye of the 
traveller as he enters it from the Central 
Station. 

“ Aye, it is fine; I never tire of it. It 
struck Heine oddly once. He said it re- 
minded him of eternity, though I confess 
I do not see the analogy. You will like 
Berlin, I prophesy. It is a city of mag- 
nificence, not only of things material, but 
from an intellectual standpoint. Leipsio, 
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my dear fellow, is a stagnant marsh pool in 
comparison. I shall show you the new city 
of my adoption with no small pride, I 
promise you.” 

‘‘Have you sold your birthright, Phil, 
and bought with it a mess of continental 
pottage?” laughed John. ‘Can no good 
now come out of Edinburgh, for instance, of 
which you used to be so proud ? ” 

‘* Edinburgh, my dear fellow, is a queen 
of cities so far as her natural graces go; for 
aught else—” a very expressive shrug 
finished the sentence. ‘But let us not 
begin to argue these vexed questions. Can’t 
you see I am as a thirsty traveller in the 
wilderness, longing for news of home? How 
is Laurieston looking in these long summer 
days? Are there as many rose-blooms and 
buds on that south gable yet? And when 
did the snow disappear from the thorn tree, 
where we used to hold such delightful vereins 
in the old days? You see I have forgotten 
nothing.”’ 

“Everything looks just as it did then. 
There is no change on the outward face of 
the old house.” 

“Changes there must be within. It is 
the inexorable law of time,’’ added Robert- 
son. “I trust you left your wife well?” 

There was a note of tender sympathy in 
Robertson’s voice, which John felt and under- 
stood. 

‘* She is well in bodily health, but she has 
suffered sorely since her marriage, Phil. 
There have been times when I feared that 
it has been all a mistake.” 

‘“* Heaven forbid,” was the fervent reply. 
** So far as I could judge, I thought there 
never was a fairer promise of wedded happi- 
ness than yours.” 

“We can speak of that again. I came 
to give you my confidence, Phil. That is 
my selfish errand openly confessed,” John 
replied. ‘‘My wife and my mother sent 
their kindest messages, and Effie has sent 
you a picture of Effie number two. My 
father did not forget you either. He bade 
me bring you back with me if I could.” 

“We will think of it. Your wife is at 
Laurieston, then?” 

“« Yes, but our house of Hallcross is not 
shut up. I expect she will divide the time. 
She does not shrink from the place, Phil, 
though to me it seems the darkest spot on 
earth. She does not know of course the 
agony it is to me to see the treacherous 
gleam of that dark river which robbed us of 
the child. You are well, well, Robertson, 
not to bind about yourself such awful ties. 





When they are riven, the torture would 
satisfy even the most exacting believers in a 
real hell. At least, that has been my experi- 
ence. But there, I did not mean to open 
out so soon,” he added quickly. ‘* Tell me 
about yourself. I don’t know that I am 
very clear about your occupation here.” 

“It is not very obscure. I am simply a 
privat docent at the University here, and 
anthropology is my subject. You know I 
was grinding it up at Leipsic, and found it 
more to my mind than chemistry. Fact is, 
John, I have dabbled too long and too much 
in many things, and I’m trying to concen- 
trate my dissipated faculties now on one. 
But I am doing nothi=g just now.” 

“T guessed that. I am glad you find 
your work congenial. I must say there is 
more energy in your appearance than I 
expected. You have disappointed Michael’s 
prophecy, In the very last talk we had 
that day we walked out to Laurieston to- 
gether he predicted that you would degene- 
rate into a mere savant, dead to everything 
outside of books.” 

‘*‘ Michael was not far wrong. I was on 
the fair road for it. But here the intensity 
of life is so stirring and soul-absorbing that 
stagnation is impossible. Of course, you 
know thought is in the very farthest state of 
advance here.” 

‘‘T suppose it is,” John assented, with 
but a languid interest. 

‘For instance, we have Ardmeyer, my 
greatest friend here, lecturing on the nervous 
system, and explaining even the highest and 
holiest emotions as a mere form of energy 
on the part of the molecules of the brain, 
and my own science explains or explodes 
much of the old dogma. There is no doubt 
that religion’s day is over, John. The 
strongest and greatest minds of the age are 
agreed on that point.”’ 

‘ So be it,” John answered still listlessly, 
and Robertson perceived that he had not in 
these questions the eager burning interest 
of yore. 

Their talk was interrupted, however, by 
their arrival at the house where Robertson 
lived, where a substantial dinner awaited 
them; and when they had enjoyed it they 
strolled out of doors again, loath to miss the 
beauty of the summer night. It was quite 
dark as they strolled along the magnificent 
Unter den Linden towards the Brandenburg 
Gate. The avenues were thronged with 
citizens and strangers enjoying the pleasant 
air and the beauty of the scene. They 
passed at length through the famous gate- 
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way into the Thiergarten, which also pre- 
sented a lively scene. The moon had now 
risen, and made a fantastic play of light and 
shadow through the network of the trees. 

‘‘T think we have walked far enough,” 
said Robertson. ‘To-morrow we must 
come back and see the Schloss yonder, 
where the king shows himself to the people 
at the window. Let us sit down here where 
it is quiet and talk.” 

They chose a bench under a spreading 
tree, a little removed from the thoroughfare, 
and there remained undisturbed. John was 
ready to talk now, and turning round to his 
friend he looked him straight in the face. 

“T infer, Phil, from what you said a 
while ago, that your ideas on religious 
questions have undergone no change,” he 
said abruptly. 

‘Well, that is hardly correct. When I 
left Scotland I was in a kind of negative 
state of mind, open to conviction from any 
quarter. But I confess my study of the 
questions since I have been abroad has not 
conduced to my acceptance of any religious 
faith. Reason counts for so much here, 
there is no encouragement whatever given 
to the cultivation of faith as a virtue.” 

‘** So you have gone over to the other side 
entirely.” 

‘‘ Well, yes, I suppose I must say so. I 
study all the isms, and their name is legion. 
It is a little bewildering at first to find of how 
very little account Christianity is here. It 
is simply one subject among many others 
more or less interesting and engrossing. 
To men reared as we were, in strict ortho- 
doxy, it is, as I say, bewildering. But it is 
astonishing how very soon one gets used to 
it. I confess I am strengthened in the con- 
viction that religion is not a necessity to the 
soul of man.” 

‘‘ But have you ever been face to face 
with the fearful realities of life, Phil? It is 
these things which stagger a man. When 
I looked on Michael’s face in death, I had 
some curious thoughts. Can they, with all 
their wisdom, explain away that mystery, or 
the despair of human hearts over an eternal 
parting ?”’ asked John, with a kind of quiet 
passion which betrayed something of his 
inner emotions. 

“‘ They explain it to their own satisfaction, 
I suppose,” said Robertson with a slight 
hesitation, for he detected the perturbed 
state of his friend’s mind, and knew very 
well that though he spoke of Michael he was 
thinking of a more recent loss. ‘‘ When a 
man resolves in his own mind that this life 





is all, his philosophy aids him to endure the 
sorrows which nature, in her ordinary course 
of development, must entail upon all 
humanity.” 

‘That is not possible for me,’’ John made 
answer, and rising to his feet took some 
hurried steps across the sward. ‘Phil, 
Iam the most miserable of men. I would 
give twenty years, nay, all my life, to be 
able to believe as Agnes does, that we shall 
find the child in another and a better world. 
You know nothing of the storms which have 
shaken our home to its very foundations. 
The difference of opinion regarding these 
matters has estranged from me my wife, 
whom I love better than myown soul. She 
hates me because she thinks I deny to the 
little one we have lost, any right to a future 
life. If that were all, perhaps I might be 
able to bear it, that is, if I had the strength 
of assured conviction to fall back upon. But 
I have not even that. There is in my heart 
an intolerable horror at the very thought of 
that young life, full of promise, having gone 
down to the grave for ever. The soul 
revolts from it. Do you mean to say that a 
being endowed with such exquisite faculties 
—he was no common child, Phil, although he 
was my own—should simply be quenched in 
utter darkness after such a short and fitful 
gleam of life? To my mind, that cannot 
stand to reason. I have got the length of 
believing that there is further development, 
that life is continued somehow and some- 
where beyond; but I want the connecting 
link, and, God helping me, I shall not rest 
until it is revealed to me.” 

Robertson held his peace. He had no 
words wherewith to answer the passionate 
outburst from John’s lips. ‘I should 
think,” he said after a long pause, and 
speaking slowly; ‘I should think that at 
such a point your wife should be an invalu- 
able aid. To one searching after faith, the 
experience and wise counsel of one whose 
faith has always been steadfast should be a 
great help.” 

“TI see you do not understand,” John 
answered, with a visible touch of impatience. 
‘‘Mrs. Maitland’s faith is so unassailable 
that she has no patience with me. She 
cannot understand why any human soul 
should doubt. I wish—I wish my brother 
Michael had lived.” 

Had Agnes heard these words, her eyes 
would have been opened. A good woman, 
unselfish and conscientious beyond the 
average, she had yet, through some strange 
perversion of ideas, neglected and passed by 
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her first and most precious duty. In these 
dark days, she had not been to her husband 
all she might, all she had in the earlier days 
so ardently hoped to be. 

‘‘Your mother—” began Robertson ; but 
John shook his head. 

‘‘T do not have the confidential talks I 
used to have with my mother. I could not 
well talk with her on these subjects without 
letting her know how my wife and I are 
divided upon it. So I have kept silence, 
because I know it is my wife’s desire that 
that should not be known, even to my 
mother, who loves us both so well. It is 
different with you, and the time has come 
when I must speak to someone. Although 
I said nothing to Agnes, she divined my 
object in coming here. We have lived a 
miserable life since the thirteenth of June.” 

Robertson remembered that that was the 
date of little Michael’s death. 

“She said to me, Phil, on the day we 
buried him, that she hoped she would have 
mo more children. I knew what she meant, 
but they were sharp words for me to hear. 
I think she did not quite know how they 
hurt. Even the best of women can be 
strangely cruel at times. I don’t suppose it 
entered into her head that her suffering in 
comparison with mine was nil.” 

“TI wish I could help you, from the 
bottom of my heart I do,”’ said Robertson 
fervently. 

“You are helping me, letting me pour 
out my soul to you. Oh, man, it is a relief. 
I have been pent up, at home, till life 
became intolerable to me. I have even 
understood, Phil, what was before a mystery 
to me, how men might be tempted to end it 
all in a coward’s grave.” 

Robertson reached out his hand and 
touched his friend’s arm, and a slight smile 
came on John’s lips. The moonlight lay 
clear, and broad, and white upon him where 
he stood. He seemed to feel the tenderness 
of its touch, and taking off his hat uplifted 
his face to the clear and starlit sky. 

‘“You have done me good already, Phil. 
Let us not talk any more about me and my 
woes to-night. Come and let us follow the 
throng, and try to forget that there is such 
a thing as sorrow in the world.” 

‘‘T am sorry in a sense that you have 
come in holiday time, for all my students 
and the most of my friends are out of town. 
Had you come a month earlier we should 
have held a kneipe in your honour,” said 
Robertson. ‘Do you remember that night 


at Leipsic long ago, when the discussion got 





so hot that we were glad to escape in case 
the combatants came to blows?” 

*« Yes, I remember it well. But Leipsic is 
very orthodox and respectable, I am told, 
in comparison with Heidelberg or Bonn. 
You have heard me speak of Harry 
Christie, one of my own students, studying 
for the Church. He is at Heidelberg just 
now, and writes thrilling accounts of the life 
to Mrs. Maitland. He was in horror the 
other week over the first duel he had seen. 
What a brutal practice it is.” 

“Very; but it seems a concomitant of 
Continental University life. Taking it all 
round, though, it is a pleasanter, freer, more 
generous life than what we shared at our 
Alma Mater. For instance, the professors 
here, even the most learned and famous, 
address their hearers as fellow-students, and 
at once put themselves on a footing with 
them. There is a fine fitness in it, John; 
for, after all, what are the best and most 
accomplished but students, seeking to drink 
deeper at the fount of knowledge? Still, 
can you imagine our dignified profs. in 
Edinburgh so unbending themselves? The 
line between teacher and taught is too 
harshly drawn, and so a measure of influence 
is lost. Why, man, such class-room rows 
as we used to see and often assist in are 
utterly unknown here. There is a sympathy 
and an affection in the relation between the 
professor and the student which has amazed 
and touched me profoundly.”’ 

‘That is encouraging. I like to hear it,” 
answered John. ‘There is no doubt that 
the influence of personality is great. It is 
important that the bond of humanity and 
brotherhood should always be kept to the 
front.” 

‘*‘T hope that when you mount the profes- 
sorial chair, John, you will be a bright and 
shining light,” said Robertson with a kind of 
affectionate banter. ‘‘See how we have 
wandered from the throng already. This is 
the Philosophers’ Alley, John, so called 
because Hegel and Schelling used to walk 
here daily. Can you fancy the feast of 
reason and the flow of soul to which only 
the birds and the stirring leaves were 
listeners during these walks ?” 

‘‘Perhaps they sometimes improved the 
time by strict silence,” John answered a 
trifle absently. ‘‘ The solitude of this place 
and the solemnity of the night impress me 
deeply. I feel as if I did not want to talk, 
even to you.” 

“T understand you. Our friendship is of 
sufficient ‘ grit’ to bear silence,’’ Robertson 
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answered with a smile, and it was almost in 
unbroken silence that they retraced their 
steps to the city. 


CHAPTER LV. 


‘* Think, when our one soul understands 
The great Word which makes all things new, 
When earth breaks up and Heaven expands, 
How will the change strike me and you 
In the house not made with hands?” 


Durine the days of close intercourse which 
followed, Robertson was enabled perfectly 
to discern the bent of John Maitland’s mind. 
He was entirely weaned away from the old 
themes which had once been of such sur- 
passing interest. He no longer cared to 
discuss with fervour and eagerness the 
various theories which sought to set at 
naught faith in revealed religion. Formerly 
it had been a triumph and a delight to him 
to find any new and convincing argument 
against Christianity, as it had been taught 
to him, but it was evident now that his desire 
was reversed. He was eager in pursuit of 
all that would go to confirm the supremacy 
and power of Christianity. He loved to seek 
evidences of the divine attributes of the Lord 
Jesus. Robertson, standing aside, while not 
sharing in these desires, had yet a kind of 
warm and wide sympathy with them. 
Although a lonely man, with few ties of love 
or kindred, he understood that in his friend’s 
case it was the heart of the man and the 
father crying out for something to satisfy 
the aching void which death had made. 

Because the child of his love had gone 
beyond his ken he wished—nay, passionately 
longed, for the power of simple faith to 
pierce the mystic veil which separates the 
seen from the unseen. 

Robertson’s heart was filled with a pro- 
found compassion for him. He even hoped 
that belief might become possible to him, 
though none knew better than he how diffi- 
cult, nay, how well-nigh impossible it is 
for the doubting heart to come back to 
the old standpoint. They had many long 
talks. There was nothing in the philo- 
sophy of human life they did not discuss, 
and though Robertson, of course, steadfast 
in his own Agnosticism, could not give his 
friend any impetus heavenward, still his 
companionship was a distinct benefit to 
John Maitland. It was not only a fresh 
companionship, but the friendship he had 
proved was in itself a very satisfying and 
comforting thing. They were like brothers 
during the weeks spentin the German capital, 
and in the third week of September they 











left it together. During his residence 
abroad John had received constant letters 
from his wife, and he knew her movements 
up to the last. She had been at Broad- 
stairs with her father for a fortnight, and 
left London for Scotland on the day they 
left Berlin. John was surprised at the last 
intimation, the first arrangement being that 
she should wait in London till he came to 
take her home. Her letters, while they had 
been very precious to him, revealing as they 
did without reserve the deep love she bore 
him, had sometimes puzzled him. She 
seemed to have something on her mind, to 
be constantly reproaching herself with duty 
undone, especially with her shortcomings in 
her relations with him. In his letters he 
had striven to re-assure her; but his tender 
assurance of love and unspeakable trust 
seemed only to distress her. He gathered 
from her letters that she was finding the 
separation from him hard to bear, and 
though it had been intolerable to him, he 
could not regret it, since it had shown to 
each the other’s heart. The news that 
Agnes had already returned to Scotland 
changed their plan of travel. They parted 
at Paris, Robertson to reach London by 
Calais and Dover—John to get his uncle’s 
steamer at Dunkirk for Leith. He did not 
send any intimation of his home-coming. 
He had a strange desire to meet his wife 
unawares, and he believed he should find 
her at Hallecross. 

It was a misty, raw afternoon when the 
steamer anchored in her dock at Leith. 
John felt glad that his uncle was not there 
to see her come in, and hurried away, not 
caring to see or speak with any. He took 
train from Leith to Portobello and from 
thence walked home. The rain cleared off 
as he walked and the sky broke overhead, 
showing sweet glimpses of blue, where by- 
and-bye the stars began to glimmer with a 
kind of shy, uncertain brightness. The tide 
was in, and the sea so calm and motionless 
that the waves breaking on the sandy shore 
had scarcely a murmur to impart to the 
night. It was a quiet and lonely road, dark 
and dreary enough on a moonless autumn 
night; but the very darkness and stillness 
were unspeakably soothing to the heart of 
the man who had so often walked that 
familiar way. He did not hasten, and 
though his mind seemed overflowing with 
many thoughts, yet none seemed to have a 
definite shape. He felt strangely removed 
from the busy life of men, with its fever of 
unrest and struggling; almost like one 
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standing upon some lonely shore waiting—for 
what, he could not tell. He seemed to have 
been in that state of dreamy waiting for 
days. On board the steamer in the North 
Sea he had paced the deck for many hours, 
looking over the tossing expanse of wave and 
foam, thinking much, and yet oppressed by 
that strange sense of unnatural calm. It 
was the reaction after the fierce heat of the 
battle, but he did not know what it might 
forebode. He knew that within an hour his 
wife’s head would be on his breast—that he 
should hold to his heart what was dearest 
to him on earth; but the thought did not 
quicken his pulse nor send any unwonted 
thrill to his heart. Once or twice he looked 
up to the sky, watching the gradual, exqui- 
site brightening of the stars, and the rain- 
clouds rolling swiftly towards the sea. 

Soon the familiar lights of the little town 
began to gleam in the near distance, and 
just as he crossed the High Street, keeping 
the spire of the church in view, the town 
clock rang seven. Once more he strode up 
the Loan and reached the wayworn steps 
which led to the kirkyard, the gates of which 
were never closed. He did not keep the 
straight course through it, but turned aside, 
as was natural, to the burying-ground of the 
Maitlands. It was evident that no rain had 
fallen on the hill, for the short, smooth turf 
was dry and not a drop glittered on tree or 
flower. Two white rose trees, planted by a 
Maitland a generation before, were still 
covered by a mass of white bloom and hung 
low over the headstones, almost hiding the 
lettering on one. But at the other side the 
branches had been fastened back while the 
sculptor had chiselled a new name, and so 
had been left. The cloud had rolled away 
from the moon’s face and a broad white 
light bathed the old kirkyard in its radiant 
flood. By that mystic and solemn light 
John Maitland read for the first time the 
new name upon the stone, with surprise, it 
must be confessed, not knowing that any 
order had been given regarding it. 


Here also sleeps 
Micuaret Rankine, 

Beloved and only child of John and Agnes 
Maitland, who died on the 18th June, 18—, 
aged one year and three months. 

“Forbid them not, for of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” 


A slight shudder shook the strong man as 
he bent his face upon his hands. ‘ Forbid 
them not.” The words were a direct 





reproach to him. He read in them the 
secret anguish of a mother’s soul—a protest 
against the creed which had sought to rob 
her child of his inheritance, and her heart of 
its immortal and sustaining hope. An 
intolerable agony of desire took possession 
of his soul. He took off his hat and up- 
lifted his haggard face to the sweet heavens 
which smiled placidly upon him. There 
was prayer—nay, imploring entreaty in that 
upward and steadfast look. It was as if he 
sought to penetrate the heavens, to demand 
that their secret should be revealed to him. 
After a time his head lowered on his breast, 
and he knelt down until his forehead touched 
the letters of his son’s name. These words 
broke the deep stillness of the night : 

‘‘Lord, I believe! Help Thou mine 
unbelief!’ 


* * * * * * 


Agnes had spent the greater part of that 
day at Laurieston. The servants had been 
left in charge of Hallcross during her 
absence in London, and though she returned 
unexpectedly, she found everything in good 
order, for they were faithful girls, who gave 
the service of love. She found the time 
hang heavily, and yet did not care to be long 
or far away from the house, lest her husband 
should return to find it empty. She expected 
him to come by the London train, and did 
not dream that day, when she watched from 
the window at Laurieston the Dunkirk boat 
steaming up the Firth, who was standing at 
the bow. 

They knew all Uncle Walter’s boats by 
the colour of their funnels. As children 
they had loved to watch them come and go 
upon the sea. It was a very quiet house at 
Laurieston now, except when Effie’s two 
wee girlies came over, and made in the old 
rooms something of the music of yore. 
Their grandfather made much of them, and 
allowed them to tease and wheedle him in a 
way which made his wife sometimes wonder. 
It is a curious and a beautiful thing to see 
the love and forbearance of the grandparents 
towards the third generation. Children’s 
children seem to have some wonderful and 
potent charm, or perhaps it is that the old 
come back very gently and beautifully 
to understand the child-life, and even to 
participate in the child-like spirit. It ever 
seems to me like a preparation for that 
kingdom of which it is written that, except 
ye become as little children, ye cannot enter 
therein. Maitland of Laurieston had cer- 


tainly changed. The old rugged, bristling 
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points in his character had been so gently 
mellowed by the hand of circumstance and 
time, that scarcely a trace remained. The 
fine spirit of charity had entered into the 
man and changed his whole life. Blessed 
are they for whom sorrow has such a sweet 
message. 

Although he was fond of his two little 
grand-daughters, the untimely end of his 
son’s son had been a great blow. His pride 
in that noble boy had been a pride of no 
ordinary kind. In him he seemed to see 
blossom anew the hope of his youth. He 
had even looked forward into the far years 
and pictured him Maitland of Laurieston. 
There had been no talk for a long time 
about Wat’s succession to the place, and in 
the spring he was to leave with his young wife 
for the New World. It was understood, there- 
fore, in a tacit unacknowledged way, that 
John’s birthright, which he had given up for 
the higher dream of his youth, was to be re- 
stored tohim. Michael Maitland hadchanged 
his opinion on many points, and now saw 
nothing incongruous in the idea of a college 
professor being also Laird of Laurieston. 

His deep sorrow for the loss of little 
Michael made him peculiarly tender with his 
son’s wife. Sometimes, even yet, Effie would 
experience a jealous pang when she saw the 
two together, Agnes with her arm through 
his, and often her head touching his shoulder 
as they walked. But Margaret Maitland 
loved to see them thus. She could not 
forget that in the old days, when his own 
children had harshly judged him, Agnes had 
remained loyal and loving to Maitland of 
Laurieston. She alone, indeed, of all the 
household, had given him his due. 

Agnes walked half way with Effie across 
the moonlit fields after tea that evening, and 
then took the shortest path back to Hall- 
cross. In spite of all their teasing she 
would not sleep a night out of her own 
home, and that day she seemed in a fever 
to be back. The blinds were not down in 
the dining-room windows, and as she 
glanced through the jessamine sprays she 
thought what a bright and homely picture 
it was. The ruddy firelight cast its glow 
all over the pretty room, lending to the 
crimson tints of carpet and hangings a 
warmer and more brilliant hue. ‘The tea 
tray was on the table still, very daintily set 
with the delicate china and rare silver in 
which the housewifely soul of the mistress 
of Hallcross delighted. A bowl of late roses 
stood on the sideboard, and the delicate 
greenery of the treasured plants and ferns 
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added the finishing touch. But Agnes 
sighed as she stepped hastily into the room 
and shut the door. What were these things, 
though pleasing to the eye, in comparison with 
the living presence which is the light of the 
home? She stood by the hearth a moment 
and rested her left hand on the mantel- 
piece, while her cloak fell partially from her 
shoulders. When John passed by the 
window presently that was the picture which 
met his eye. He noted the listlessness of 
her attitude, the downcast and wistful look 
on the sweet face, and when presently he 
saw her bend her head and touch with her 
lips the plain band of her wedding ring, his 
eyes grew strangely dim. That simple and 
unconscious act was an earnest of his 
welcome home. 

She heard the opening of the door, and 
gave a great start though she did not move 
a step. But when he came into the room 
she ran to him, with all the passion of her 
love glowing in her face, and clasped her 
arms about his neck. 

“John! John! Thank God! My husband. 
I think I could not have borne it another 
day.” 

“« My wife!” 

These two words expressed all that was 
in his heart. The joy of that reunion was 
greater than either had anticipated. It 
seemed to fill their hearts to overflowing. 

‘“‘ John, forgive me; I have been so poor a 
wife. I have been so wicked and selfish, 
dear, and have given you so little for the 
love you have lavished on me. I shall 
never forgive myself. But if you will help 
me, I will be a better wife. Never again, 
never while I live, shall I forget what you 
have been and are. It only needed this 
separation to let me know it, and so though 
it has been so hard, it has been a blessed 
thing for me.” 

She would not let him speak. She put 
her hand on his lips and looked into his 
eyes, her own luminous as he had never yet 
seen them. 

‘‘God has used it to show me the hard- 
ness of my heart. Before you say the words 
of love for which my heart has been hunger- 
ing, tell me you forgive me for all I said 
when we buried baby.” 

‘‘ Hush, my darling, hush!” 

He spoke with an infinite tenderness and 
held her closer to him, for she was trembling 
from head to foot. 

‘‘No, I must speak. There is so much 
to say. Let me say it all at once. There 
is more to forgive even than you know,” 
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she said, with a break in her voice. ‘I had 
the name put on when you were away, and 
it has some words on it which will grieve 
you. Perhaps others may not know, but I 
meant them to make you feel hurt. I shall 
be ashamed for you to read them, but I 
must tell you, so that you may forgive 

‘““My dearest, I read them; and God 
made them His message to me.” 

She raised her head and looked at him 
with parted lips, and eyes full of mute and 
intense questioning. 

‘“‘He has been slowly leading me, my 
Agnes, by a way I knewnot. The agony of 
parting with the child made my soul begin 
to question whither he had gone, and after 
a fearful struggling I have obtained a 
glimpse of light. I feel even as if your 
faith might become possible for me.” 

“John!” 

He never forgot the breathless and broken 
utterance of his name, nor the look which 
accompanied it. 

“Tt will be but a weary and painful 
stumbling towards the goal you have so long 
reached,’’ he said, with a strange touch of 


THE 





sadness. ‘I have followed the path of the 
unbeliever at my own painful cost. I do 
not suppose that the peace of full assurance 
will ever be mine. It is impossible to 
return without a scar after such a battle as 
mine has been.” 

‘* With God all things are possible,” said 
Agnes, and her whole face shone. 

‘‘ Yes, and your prayers with and for me 
will help me on,’’ he said, with a look of 
peculiar and significant tenderness. “I 
feel the selfishness of my desire. Human 
love would not consent to an eternal part- 
ing. It prompted me continually to seek 
for some more satisfying solution of the 
mystery of death. But God will be merci- 
ful to me, wife. He will not judge us for 
the very feelings He has given us. But the 
way will be toilsome for me. Pray that 
what has been revealed to me to-night by 
Michael’s grave be but an earnest of better 
days to come.” 

He put his arm about her and they knelt 
down together. In that long silence many 
deep thoughts were hid—aye, and many 
prayers, which were heard in heaven and 
answered in peace. 


END. 





THE DIVINE GARDENER. 
By Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D. 


LITTLE girl was on one occasion 
brought to see the queen as she passed 

by on a visit to a nobleman’s castle, and she 
was greatly disappointed. She could not 
believe that the ordinary-looking woman, 
dressed in widow’s mourning, sitting in the 
carriage, was actually the sovereign of the 
great British Empire. She expected to see 
a majestic figure, clothed with magnificent 
robes, with a jewelled crown on her head, 
and a golden sceptrein her hand. This dis- 
appointment of the little girl was a very 
natural one; but she did not know, what 
she would afterwards find out, that true 
greatness does not depend upon outward 
show and circumstance. Emerson wisely 
says that the gods always come in low dis- 
guises. It is the vulgar guest who appears 
bedizened with gold and jewels. Real kings 
leave their crowns in their cabinets and visit 
their subjects in plain clothes. All the gods 
of the Greek mythology when they came 
down to earth are reported to have left their 
grandeur behind them, and to have appeared 
in the likeness of ordinary men. And of 


mortals it is recorded that Peter the Great 
of Russia wrought for years as a carpenter; 
and we all know the thrill of interest that 
is awakened in our hearts when we read, in 
Sir Walter Scott’s poem, that Scotland’s king 
is revealed beneath the simple dress of 
Lincoln green worn by Snowdon’s knight. 
In a line with the principle of contrast 
ruling these romantic disguises, though at 
an immeasurable distance, is the appearance 
of our Lord to Mary Magdalene at the 
sepulchre. The mightiest miracle that had 
ever been wrought on earth had just 
been accomplished. Death, the universal 
destroyer, had been conquered in his own 
domain ; not as he had been conquered in 
previous cases, but in a manner entirely 
new. Every other recorded instance 
of resuscitation from the dead had been 
accomplished by an external power. Jesus 
alone raised Himself from the dead. ‘He 
had power to lay down His life, and He had 
power to take it again.” He had given up 
His life of His own accord ; and He resumed 





His life again of His own will after life had 
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become extinct. He thus manifested His 
personal authority over the power of death 
and the grave; and this supreme marvel 
separated Him from all human beings, and 
proved Him to be, indeed, what the Apostle 
declared Him to be, ‘‘ the Son of God, with 
power by the resurrection from the dead.” 
How, then, should we expect such a Divine 
Conqueror to appear, in the first full flush of 
conquest, on the scene of His transcendent 
victory? It is recorded in ecclesiastical 
legends that the devil on one occasion 
appeared to a famous saint in a vision in 
order to tempt him to be unfaithful to his 
Lord. The arch-deceiver personated the 
glorified Redeemer, and thought he could 
do this most effectually by presenting him- 
self dressed in splendid robes, with a golden 
crown upon his head, and his face and form 
radiant with dazzling loveliness. He expected 
in this way to fill the saint’s mind with awe 
and make him do easily what he wished. 
But the spiritual instinct of the saint knew 
that not thus would Jesus appear to him. 
He looked for the marks of the cross upon 
His person, and for the signs of suffering in 
His face; and finding these altogether absent 
he knew that it was not Jesus that stood 
before him, but a mere satanic counterfeit. 
The device of the devil was one that 
might seem to be in full accordance with 
human expectations. We should have 
imagined that in some such resplendent 
manner the risen Redeemer would have 
manifested His glory to Mary Magdalene. 

And yet the revelation of Jesus on the 
scene of His mightiest work was in no 
startling shape, in no supernatural or 
unearthly form. He did not show Himself 
like the angels in the tomb, clothed in white 
and shining raiment, encompassed with the 
awe that belongs to another world. He 
came to Mary in the lowly human form that 
He used to wear. She was in the garden of 
a rich man, of Joseph of Arimathea; and 
we know that in the time of the Romans the 
art of gardening was carried to great per- 
fection in Jerusalem. She therefore natur- 
ally supposed that the man she saw among 
the shrubs and flowers, dressed in common 
clothes, was the gardener, coming at that 
early hour to water his plants and look after 
his pruning and grafting. Some peculiarity 
of dress made her fancy this ; but there was 
nothing about him to indicate that the 
stranger was not an ordinary mortal like 
herself. 

And was not this appearance of Jesus in 
entire harmony with His own character and 














previous mode of life? He did not come 
down like a blazing meteor from heaven, 
with loud noise and pomp, to attract the awe 
and wonder of men. On the contrary, like 
a beam of light He came gently and quietly 
without observation. He stole into our 
world and into our human life in such a 
common, natural way, that few knew Him 
to be anything else than the son of Mary 
and Joseph the carpenter. And the greatest 
of all miracles was that God could be thus 
in the world, and yet produce no derange- 
ment among its affairs by His presence. The 
unseen, unknown planet Neptune was dis- 
covered by the perturbations produced by it 
upon the visible well-known planet Uranus ; 
and yet the gravitation of the visible presence 
of Omnipotence did not affect the sowing 
and reaping of the fields, and the buying and 
selling of the streets, so thoroughly natural, 
so perfectly human was Jesus in all things. 

Had the narrative of our Lord’s life been 
invented by human ingenuity, it would not, 
we may be sure, have exhibited Him in this 
lowly form. The imaginary Christ would 
have performed His mighty deeds with the 
halo of dignity shining around His brow. 
He would have so revealed Himself, and 
exhibited before the eyes of the people such 
prodigies of power that all hearts must have 
been bowed before Him; and belief in His 
superhuman nature would have been irresist- 
ible. Even the Evangelists, with all their 
spiritual insight, could not have formed out 
of their own minds a Redeemer such as Christ 
was; &@ weary, way-worn man, His garments 
soiled with the dust of travel, and His eyes 
wet with tears as salt and bitter as our own. 
The Gospels present to us not an unearthly 
being in a blaze of visible glory, but the 
meek and lowly Jesus. When He raised 
the daughter of Jairus from the dead, He 
might have retired immediately in the great- 
ness of the miracle, leaving behind Him an 
after-glow of overwhelming astonishment 
and awe. But He lingered on the spot as 
a human sympathiser, interpreting the 
common wants of our nature, whose signs 
He saw in the emaciated child, and com- 
manding meat to be given to her. He rose 
from the profound sleep of exhaustion to 
rebuke the stormy winds and waves on the 
Sea of Galilee; and He passed from the 
shedding of human tears for human bereave- 
ment to a transcendent victory over death 
at the grave of Lazarus. On the cross when 
finishing the work which His Father had 
given Him to do in the sight of all heaven, 
and earth, and hell, He commended His 
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mother, as any ordinary son might have 
done, to the care of the disciple whom He 
loved. In the grave, when achieving the 
mightiest of all triumphs, He did not forget 
in the exaltation of victory to fold carefully 
the linen clothes in which His dead body was 
wrapped. In all these human acts Jesus 
manifested Himself in the same lowly form 
as He did to Mary at the sepulchre. 

And was not this too the lesson of His 
appearances in the Old Testament dispen- 
sation, when He took form and came to 
our earth on some important errand? He 
appeared to Abraham at his tent’s door in 
the heat of the day, a pilgrim, weary and 
way-worn. He showed Himself to Manoah 
pe his wife beside their altar in a priestly 
form ; and it was not till He vanished that 
they knew that they had been entertaining 
an angel unawares. Not in some strange 
celestial shape unknown and undreamt of on 
earth ; not in some glorious appearance 
floating on the air and detached altogether 
from contact with our familiar objects did 
God manifest Himself to Moses on Mount 
Horeb; but in a shepherd’s ordinary watch- 
fire burning in the common, indigenous 
vegetation of the spot, and the voice that 
came out of the bush was not some awful 
oracle, but uttered the simple, homely words: 
**T am the God of thy fathers.” 

And was not this method the best fitted 
to win the confidence and impress the mind 
of Mary? When He appeared to Ezekiel 
and Daniel in His transcendent glory, they 
were paralysed by the vision. When the 
three disciples saw His transfiguration within 
the cloud, they were bewildered and spoke 
in a confused manner, like men who for the 
time had lost their mental balance. Peter 
knew not what he said. When the multi- 
tude, who came to take Him in the garden of 
Gethsemane, with swords and staves, saw 
the awful splendour of the Godhead flashing 
out for a brief moment upon them, they fell 
back to the ground. When the disciples 
followed Him on one occasion, a glimpse of 
the Shechinah was given them, and we are 
told that they were amazed, and as they 
followed they were afraid. And when John 
got the last recorded vision of His naked 
glory in Patmos, he fell at His feet like one 
dead, and needed to be lifted up and re- 
assured by the old familiar words, ‘‘ Fear 
not.” And such would have been the effect 


produced upon Mary Magdalene had He 
allowed the full effulgence of His majesty to 
shine forth upon her, without the softening 
cloud of His human disguise. 


She could 





not have borne the sight. But Jesus, in 
gentle consideration, revealed Himself to her 
in such a way that she could mistake Him 
for the gardener. He knew that the still 
small voice was more powerful and per- 
suasive than the earthquake, the whirlwind, 
and the fire; and He approached Mary’s 
heart as He approached the hearts of Moses 
and Elijah, by the avenue of meekness and 
love, by which He is always best pleased 
to draw near to His own. 

There is a beautiful story told in ancient 
Greek mythology regarding Esculapius, the 
god of medicine, whose temples were built 
upon the hill-tops, where the healthiest 
breezes of heaven blew about them, and 
received the Votive offerings of those who 
were cured, from the gold and jewels of the 
rich to the rude gifts of humble hearts whose 


poverty had not extinguished their gratitude. « 


A little schoolboy lay tossing about in a sore 
fever, and the divinity appeared to him one 
night standing by his bedside. The boy 
was not in the least afraid, for the god 
appeared in a gentle form and said to him: 
‘« My little playfellow, what will you give 
me if I cure your sickness?’’ The lad, 
thinking what was his most precious treasure, 
said: “I will give you my ten marbles.” 
Esculapius smiled and said: ‘‘ For that I 
will gladly make you well,” and in the 
morning the fever vanished, and the boy 
rose and went forth to his play, perfectly 
restored. Is not the moral of this old-world 
story self-evident ? Does not this bargain 
of a god with a little boy teach the same 
lesson as the appearance of Jesus to Mary 
in such a lowly form that she could mistake 
Him for the gardener? By what wonderful 
instinct did the ancient Greeks form such 
an idea of a divine being, drawing man’s 
heart to the human heart of God, more than 
four hundred years before Christ came to 
prove the reality ? 

The incident at the empty sepulchre of 
Christ is the most sublime on record. It is 
indeed He who has by His own power re- 
crossed the dark river of death, and brought. 
life and immortality to light who appears on 
the scene. And yet how transparently 
simple; how intensely human are all the 
details! The first real glimpse of the life 
beyond the grave shows us not things too 
high for us to understand, but our own 
common human affections purified and 
intensified. As the majestic event of the 
Incarnation is ushered in amid family 
details which might belong to any common 
home, so the glorious event of the re- 
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surrection is announced in a familiar inter- 
view between the risen Saviour and a lonely, 
grief-stricken woman. And whata cheering 
light does the circumstance of Christ 
appearing in such a form that He could be 
mistaken for the gardener throw upon the 
nature of the resurrection life! It proves that 
the identity of man cannot be destroyed by 
death; that there is no break of continuity 
between his -earthly and his heavenly life. 
The mortal, with all its powers and affections, 
does not fall away from man in the grave as 
the exuvie drop from the chrysalis when it 
develops into a butterfly. But the mortal 
in the risen life puts on immortality; and 
the immortality which Jesus brought to light 
is but the exercise of all our true and pure 
human affections for evermore. 

At the beginning of the Bible we are 
presented with the picture of a garden, and 
in it a man and a woman. The first 
gardener proved unfaithful to his trust, and 
the forlorn human pair were driven out of 
the garden into the wilderness, there to toil 
in the sweat of the face. Here in the ful- 
ness of time another picture of a garden is 
presented to us, and in it we see two persons, 
aman andawoman. But how changed the 
parties and the conditions! In the garden 
is a sepulchre, the last and sorest punish- 
ment of Adam’s transgression. Jesus the 
Lord from heaven lay in it, endured this 
uttermost penalty of sin, and through death 
destroyed Him that had the power of death. 
And now He reveals Himself as the vic- 
torious Lord of the spiritual and eternal 
world to the woman who, in her own person 
and sad history, had borne the worst con- 
sequences of mother Eve’s transgression ; in 
whom seven devils had dwelt, causing in her 
soul a very hell of confusion and misery. 

She supposed him to be the gardener! 
And was He not so actually to her? Was 
there not a heavenly wisdom hidden in her 
mistake? Was He not digging about and 
dressing His vine at that very moment that 
it might bring forth the fruit which He 
wanted? He was probing her sorrow to the 
bottom in order to heal it; bringing out her 
sense of need to the utmost in order to 
satisfy it. ‘ Woman, why weepest thou ? 
Whom seekest thou?” And this wise and 
tender dealing is already bearing fruit. She 
thought at first, when the angels asked her 
concerning her grief, that only enemies could 
have taken away her Lord’s body. But 
when the supposed gardener questions her, 
she begins to think that perhaps friendly 
hands have ministered to her Lord, and that 





the body was taken away for higher care and 
greater security. ‘‘ Sir, if thou hast borne 
Him hence, tell me where thou hast laid 
Him.” Thus is she prepared for the realiza- 
tion of the truth that Jesus was not in any 
sepulchre, but was risen indeed, as He Him- 
self had foretold. 

And is He not the great Gardener of the 
world ; creating anew with the toil of His 
hand, and the sweat of His face, and the 
sorrow of His soul, the beauty and fruitful- 
ness which Adam, the first gardener, had 
blighted and destroyed? He passed from the 
cross and the sepulchre to Joseph’s garden, 
in token that His death and resurrection 
would make the wilderness and the solitary 
place to be glad, and the desert to rejoice 
and blossom as the rose. There is a 
beautiful Eastern legend of the early Chureh 
which tells us that when the disciples 
entered the empty sepulchre of Jesus, they 
saw where His heart had been tall, fragrant, 
sceptered lilies, in white, calm peace, bloom- 
ing in the holy spot. And still at Easter 
these lilies, year after year and age after age, 
rise out of their own grave around us, grow 
out of Christ’s heart as it were, at once a 
memory and a prophecy ; a memory of the 
sepulchre that came into our garden, and a 
prophecy of the fadeless garden that shall 
arise out of our sepulchre. 

Jesus is indeed our Gardener. He comes 
into the rude plot of our hearts 
and lives, so rich in promise and so 
scant in yield, and plucks up many a 
pleasant weed, and prunes many a barren, 
wayward branch, and trains many a bleed- 
ing fruit-bough to the ripening south, and 
transports some drooping flowers to kindlier 

il 


soil. 

And it is our consolation that He 
comes from the cross and the sepulchre to 
work thus in our garden ; for we are thereby 
assured that He who has Himself known the 
bitterness of tears and the awfulness of death, 
will not break our bruised reed, nor wound 
the shrinking plant in vain. And as He 
thus appears to us as the Gardener, so He 
makes us His gardeners to dress and keep 
our own garden for Him—to yield Him the 
flowers and the fruits thereof. And as we 
labour to-day in His vineyard, so shall we 
be prepared for the manifestation of the sons 
of God, when many a prince in disguise, 
wealthy in all that constitutes true nobility, 
shall be like Christ when He appears; for 
we shall see Him as He is: 


‘*T hide within my breast the flower 
That grows beside my feet.” 
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THESE MEN SEE HIS WONDERS IN THE DEEP. 


HILDHOOD and bright springtime 
With laughing sunshine glow ; 
And in my heart and soul there flow 
The ripples of the sea. 


Youth with its careless life, 
Its restless hope and fear ; 
And in my heart and soul I hear 
The sighing of the sea. 


Manhood and summer-time 
With fame’s high dreamings dwell ; 
And in my heart and soul there swell 
The murmurs of the sea. 


Ripe years and labouring oar, 
Toil in the darkening deep ; 
And o’er my heart and soul there sweep 
The breakers of the sea. 


Strength failing—autumn-time, 
Its sigh and silent tear ; 
And in my heart and soul I hear 
The sobbing of the sea. 


Old age and winter-time, 
The fight and sorrow cease ; 
And in the heart and soul is peace— 
‘* There shall be no more sea.” 


STAINLEY WEST. 





AN INSECT CONCERT. 


By DARLEY DALE. 


‘* Melodious Insect ! Child of earth ! 
In wisdom mirthful, wise in mirth, 
So blessed an age is "passed by thee, 
Thou seem’st a little ae _ 
To a Grasshopper (Moore). 


WwW" you come to an insect concert ? 
Too monotonous, you say. 
Not a bit of it; there will be plenty of 
variety, I assure you. Trumpets and 


violins, kettledrums and bass-viols, not to 
mention the organ. 
want ? 

More you can have though, singing and 
humming, chirping and buzzing, booming 
and squeaking, high up in the treble ae 
low down in the bass; just come and listen. 


What more can you 








Even an English garden can give you 
very good insect music, but to hear it in its 
perfection you must go abroad to warmer 
climates. We English are not considered a 
musical nation, so why should we expect 
high musical skill from our insects ? 

True there are no singing-birds to equal 
our English birds, but our insects must 
yield the palm to their tropical cousins ; 
however, they are very well worth hearing 
themselves. 

Our insect-performers are very obliging 
too in one way, they carry their musical 
instruments with them wherever they go, so 
during their brief lives they always have 
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them ready at hand; therefore, if the day is 
fine enough to tempt them out, we shall not 
be disappointed of our concert. 








The Cicada or Harvest Fly. 


The gnat never appears without her 
trumpet; the cicada always carries its 
kettledrums under its wings; the grass- 
hoppers and crickets invariably bring their 
violins, and never forget the strings or the 
bow; the hornet never leaves his bass-viol 
at home ; and all the other performers bring 
their organs with them. 

It is all quite true, it is fact, not fiction, 
as we shall soon see. 

The gnat’s trumpet is her wings, which 
produce the trumpet-like sound we know so 
well, and dread only less than the still 
louder trumpeting of the mosquito. It is 
the lady gnat only who performs on this 
instrument ; gentlemen gnats are not musical, 
and the lady gnat only develops this accom- 
plishment in her winged state, when she 
has attained maturity. In her youth, like 
her husband, she lived in the water, for 
which, by the way, they both retain an 
affection in after life, always preferring 
damp situations and the neighbourhood of 
water. Crescendo passages increasing in 
strength are favourite exercises of gnats. 

The cicadas have a much more compli- 
cated instrument, but we fear we shall not 
meet with any of them in an English garden, 
although one species has been found here ; 
if we are travelling in Italy, however, we 
shall, no doubt, hear their performance. 
Their piercing stridulous music proceeds 
from their so-called kettledrums, two con- 
cave membranes, one on each side of the 
thorax; these are faced by a thin transparent 
membrane which increases the sound and 
causes it to reverberate, while the insect is 
further furnished with strong muscles 
wherewith to move these organs. 








In the gnat family the ladies are the 
musicians, but in the cicada family the 
reverse is the case; the gentlemen only are 
furnished with drums, but in places where 
these insects abound we are not disposed to 
mourn over the lack of musical skill among 
the lady cicadas, for the noise of a group of 
male insects is simply deafening, although 
it was much appreciated by ancient Greek 
writers, who were perhaps less critical than 
we are now-a-days. 

There is one cicada so interesting that we 
will take advantage of a pause in the 
programme to describe it: this is the 
cicada septendecim, or the seventeen year 
locust, as he is called on account of his 
unusually long life for an insect. Two or 
three weeks, sometimes a few days, some- 
times only a few hours is the usual term of 
an insect’s life in its perfect stage, so that 
the cicada septendecim is a very Methusaleh 
among insects; but his seventeen years are 
spent in the grub state—the perfect insect 
lives only a few days. 

One might suppose an insect who took so 
long to come to maturity would be very 
beautiful when it reached perfection, but the 
harvest fly, as the cicada septendecim is also 
called, is really less handsome than other 
species. It is black, with transparent wings 
veined with orange, red legs, and orange 
rings on the body ; the wings are large and 
expand to two or three inches. Perhaps the 
kettledrums take a long time to manufac- 
ture! The eggs are generally laid in the 
bark and wood of oak trees, and so thickly 
does the cicada pierce the wood to insert her 
five hundred eggs, every pair of which has 
a separate hole, that the branch withers and 
dies, so that a large army of cicadas is very 
destructive if, instead of an oak forest, they 
select an orchard for their nests, as they 
sometimes do. 

When the little cicadas are hatched, 
their first idea is to get to the ground, 
so they run to the end of the twig on 
which they find themselves and deliberately 
drop down. Once on terra firma they 
begin immediately to burrow into the earth; 
they do not go very far down, but here 
they spend nearly the whole of their 
seventeen years. When the time ap- 
proaches for them to change from silent 
grubs to winged musicians, they gradually 
ascend by a circuitous path to the surface 
of the earth; here they remain close 
to the surface for a few days, making 
occasional excursions to the top to look at 
the weather, retreating quickly if it be wet 
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Narrow-Leaved Grasshopper. 


or cold. At last one fine night they issue 
out in large numbers, each swathed in a dry 
amber skin; they elimb up the trunk of 
some tree and burst this skin and then issue 
forth. Their wings are very small at first, 
but they grow very quickly, and in a few 
hours they are able to fly and perform on 
their kettledrums. 

Some naturalists deny the fact that they 
are seventeen years in coming to perfection, 
and maintain that they are so named because 
they appear every seventeen years in the 
same district. All are agreed that they live 
only a few weeks in their winged state, 
during which time they pair, lay their eggs, 
play their drums, and then die, having ful- 
filled their mission in life. They have many 
enemies, and their eggs are eaten by birds, 
and pigs root the grubs out of the ground, 
and feast on them just as they are thinking 
of taking to themselves wings. 

All this time we have been showing but 
scant courtesy to the other insect-musicians ; 
but there are the grasshoppers and crickets 
waiting with their violins to entertain us 
with their music, not even quarrelling among 
themselves as to who must play second- 
fiddle ; all that the grasshoppers bargain for 
is that they may not be asked to any 
morning concerts, the evening being, in 
their opinion, the proper time for music. 





The grasshopper’s violins are 
formed by a thin transparent mem- 
brane, stretched across an oval 
frame; each wing-cover is furnished 
with one of these instruments; the 
notes are produced by the instru- 
ments rubbing against each other as 
the insect opens and closes its 
wings. They can produce three 
distinct notes, which are almost 
articulate sounds; these are re- 
peated at intervals, and so en- 
thusiastic are these small violinists, 
that, like some human fiddlers, 
they will go on performing for hours 
together. Itis the male grasshopper 
only who shows any musical talent, 
the females possess that virtue in 
which women are said to be so 
deficient, silence; they meekly 
listen to the rondos of their mates, 
whose first object in exercising 
their skill is to charm these silent 
females. 

The cricket’s musical instrument 
is constructed on the same principle 
as the grasshopper’s; but the 
shape is different, and the note 

or chirp is more monotonous. Crickets 
also prefer evening concerts; indeed, the 
mole-cricket declines to perform at any other 
time. 

It is sometimes said that musical people 
are apt to be touchy in temper; whether 
this be true or not, it isa fact that musical 
insects are decidedly touchy; grasshoppers 
will bite sharply if handled roughly, and 
the bite of some foreign crickets, whose 
musical note is greater in quantity, if not 
in quality, than our crickets’, is very 
severe. Gnats, too, bite venomously, and 
when we come to the performers on wind- 
instruments, the wasps, and bees, and 
hornets, we shall get stung severely unless 
we handle them very carefully. 
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Oblong Leaf-Winged Grasshopper. 
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The hornet always takes the lowest bass 
parts in insect-music; his loud, deep, booming 
notes are produced by his wings, of which he 
possesses.four; the first pair, with which he 
flies so quickly, is much the larger. He is apt 


The Sword-Bearer. 


to overpower the tenors with his loud music, 
as human tenors sometimes complain of the 
basses ; but the insect tenors, the wasps and 
honey bees, might make out a much better 
case against the hornet. Not content with 
drowning their music, he attacks wasps, 
albeit they are nearly related to him, most 
fiercely; seizing them, beheading them, 
cutting through their slender waists, and 
then sucking their juices and sometimes 
completely devouring them. 

The wasps are helpless in his grasp, they 
might as well attempt to rival his deepest 
notes as to escape ; so they retaliate on some 
of the trebles, the flies, whom they seize in 
the same way as the hornet seizes them ; 
but they are content with simply killing the 
flies, and do not proceed to mutilate or 
devour them. : 

We must not omit the baritones, the 
humble-bees, from the list of performers, for 
the concert would not be complete without 
their musical hum; handsome creatures 
they are too, particularly the ladies, who are 
much the larger; and their hum is much 
louder than their husbands’. Like some 
other concert-singers they like bright 
colours, and their hairy clothing varies more 
than any other insects in colour ; but, alas! 
these brilliant dyes are not permanent, and 
fade very quickly. They only perform when 
they are on the wing; but their flight is 
slow and heavy, for their wings are small in 
proportion to their big bodies, the hairy 
clothing of which makes them look still 
larger than they are. They are sociable 
creatures, and live together in companies of 
fifty or sixty in nests near the ground; few 
of them, however, live through the winter, 


and those few pass it alone in some solitary 
nook, where perhaps they: mourn their lost 
ones. 

Add to these the chorus of flies of all 
kinds, humming and droning and buz- 
zing high up in the air—for to them fall 
the treble parts—and our English insect 
concert programme is complete, unless we 
admit the death-watch and his monotonous 
tapping, which can hardly be described as 
musical. 

There is another foreign insect-musician 
who sings but one song, aad is commonly 
known by the name of that song, though he 
also rejoices in a very long Latin name. 
The song is ‘‘ Katy did.” What Katy did 
history does not tell us; but the Katy-did 
never wearies of repeating the words over 
and over again, until his song is as weari- 
some as that of the gentleman whom we all 
know so well, who sings the same song at 
every party he goes to. 


The Katy-did. 


Pretty light-hearted creatures all of them ; 
short indeed is their winged life, but they 
make the most of it, singing and dancing for 
| joy in the sunbeams, making the air blithe 
with their gladsome music, gladdening the 
sadder hearts of men with their cheerful 
hum, as they contribute their part to 
creation’s hymn of praise. 


Happy insect what can be 
In b appiness compared to thee t 


Thou dost drink and dance and sing, 
Happier than the happiest king ! 
* * 7 


To thee of all things upon earth, 
Life’s no longer than thy mirth. 


Cowley, 








THE LOST STATUE. 
By MARY DAVISON, 


AUTHOR oF ‘‘SHADOW AND SHINE,” “‘ LucrILE,” ‘* PooR Kart,” &c. 


F all the seven hills on which Rome 
stands, the Aventine is now the lone- 
liest and the most deserted. 

Desolate lanes traverse it, for the most 
part hemmed in by trees, which have grown 
into irregular hedges, or by dilapidated walls 
overgrown with mosses and bushy plants; 
while the whole district, once so thickly 
populated that every spot is crowded with 
traditions of a great past, is now infested by 
malaria and almost uninhabited. 

One April, however, not very many years 
ago, a good deal of interest centred in one 
of its lonely fields, and a stir of work and 
movement broke the deathlike quiet of the 
spot; for there government excavations, 
under the guidance of Signor Bandinelli, a 
celebrated Roman archeologist, were being 
carried on, and it was believed that the 
hiding-place of art treasures of immense 
importance was on the point of discovery. 
In spite however of the general interest, 
public curiosity had not much chance of 
satisfaction ; a high wooden barricade had 
been erected round the works, the only 
access being through a gate guarded by day 
and locked by night ; and besides the work- 
men and officials, no one was admitted 
within this enclosure except by special order. 

For so far the search had been rewarded 
only by the finding of a couple of finely sculp- 
tured vases, beautiful in themselves, and 
precious in any case, but one of them had 
unexpectedly proved of extraordinary value, 
since on its base, scratched as if in haste, 
were these words: ‘Near this the statue 
lies, seek with care.”’ After that came what 
seemed to have been a date, but the marble 
was chipped off, and no more was legible ; 
and of course this important clue was sup- 
posed to be kept entirely dark—a secret 
known only to Signor Bandinelli and his 
immediate associates. 

‘To-morrow ! my friend, to-morrow,” he 
said exultingly one evening at the close of the 
working hours, as with his arm through his 
companion’s he walked down the path from 
the gate, to where a little carriage stood 
waiting on the road below; his keen dark 
eyes bright with enthusiasm, yet too secure of 
the result to be impatient even in the excite- 
ment of the time. ‘I should have pressed 
on this evening,” he said, as they got into 





the carriage and drove away along the quiet 
dusty road towards the city, ‘“‘ but we need 
caution now, and my only fear is of hasty 
work. Think what it would be, to come 
suddenly on some immortal creation, and 
find our own hands had damaged it!” 

“How certain you are about it all, 
Signor,” said his companion, turning to him 
with a half amused smile. ‘‘I hope there 
is not a great disappointment before you. 
How are we to tell that this statue, if it 
ever was here, has not been found and 
carried away years ago?” 

But Signor Bandinelli’s emphatic hand 
was laid on his arm as he spoke, and the 
brilliant eyes met his question with a 
triumphant smile. 

‘‘ Amico mio!” he said, ‘‘I am indeed 
certain, but I have reason forit! Listen!” 
and bending nearer, and speaking with that 
intense, dramatic intonation of which only 
an Italian can be capable, he added: ‘ To- 
day, I, myself, pierced the earth with a 
sharp wire, when no one looked, and I felt 
what to the experienced is unmistakable. I 
pierced it many times my friend, and what 
before I expected, now I know! And that 
is why I say ‘ to-morrow!’”’ 

But alas! while he said ‘ to-morrow,”’ 
with such confident hope, there were others 
who said ‘‘ to-night,” for there was treachery 
in the Signor’s camp. 

Sharp intelligence and quick hearing had 
been on the alert there, and among the 
workmen there was a little band of four, 
to whom the secret was perfectly well-known, 
and who had pondered and planned over it, 
with silent cunning, urged on by eager 
hopes of gain, till now their scheme, worked 
out with stealthy skill and daring, was on 
the point of fulfilment, and all the precau- 
tions on the other side bade fair to be out- 
done on this eventful night. 

Three or four hours had passed since 
Signor Bandinelli and his friend had driven 
away, and the enclosure had long been 
deserted by all except the two people whose 
turn it was to be on guard there for the 
night—Pietro Nalli, leader and prompter of 
that band of four, and his son, Guiseppe. 

The ruins of what had once been a habi- 
tation of some sort had been boarded up to 
serve as a shelter and tool-house, and there, 
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just under its projecting roof, they sat 
together on a bench, waiting, while the 
sunset colours faded and died away, and 
till night had come, and the stars shone out 
in the blue southern sky. It was very 
silent; not a sound broke the stillness 
except the song of a nightingale, that was 
pouring out a flood of thrilling melody from 
an orchard on the higher slopes, and the 
distant stroke of a bell that told the passing 
hours; so that when at last a long, low whistle 
came from the bank above their heads, they 
started to hear the very sound they had been 
listening for. 

But Pietro rose to his feet on the instant 
and answered it, and as he did so the glow 
of the charcoal fire that burned in a brazier 
before the shed showed the flash of reso- 
lution that lit up his dark, thin face, and 
seemed to say that the time had come, and 
that he was ready for it. 

Now the excavations had been made into 
the face of a steep slope, along the summit 
of which ran the wooden barrier; behind 
that were a few ilex trees, dark and massive, 
crowning the ridge, and then a sort of 
thicket extended backwards, where the 
ground fell again in a gradual descent 
through what had once been a garden. 

It was from beneath the deep shadow of 
those ilex trees that the signal had come; 
and there, just without the barrier, stood 
two men, who waited, alert and watchful, 
until Pietro and Guiseppe had gone through 
the gate, and, skirting the enclosure on the 
outside, came up to join them at their 
summons. 

‘* Ready?”’ said Pietro, who was a man 
of few words, as the little group drew 
together; and then there was a_ short 
colloquy, low and hurried, after which, for 
fear of making a beaten path anywhere, they 
separated, and each made his own way down 
through the thicket, till they reached a 
point directly behind the excavations, and 
nearly on the same level. 

There was nothing special to mark the 
spot where they paused, except that the face 
of the slope fell into a somewhat deep 
hollow there, and was shadowed by trees; 
while the wild overgrowth of flowers and 
climbing roses was at its thickest, and from 
the shaded ground the sweetness of lingering 
violets perfumed the still night air. 

Broken blocks of marble from an old 
fountain were lying about, and among them, 
just where the hollow was deepest, there was 
what seemed a great bush of stunted ilex 


growing against the slope. 





‘Open the door, Guiseppe,” said one of 
the men, with a low laugh, “ since he on 
the inside is not free enough yet to open it 
for us’; and Guiseppe, with no answering 
smile, but with a set look on his young 
handsome face, stepped forward and pulled 
aside the seeming ilex bush, which was but 
a great bough that acted as a screen, and 
showed an opening where the earth was red 
and freshly broken. 

It had been no work of theirs this open- 
ing, and no one knew what its long-for- 
gotten purpose had been; but blocked with 
rubbish and hidden by bushes they had 
found it, and their business had been first 
to clear and widen it, and at last to extend 
its length a little, so as to reach by its 
means the burying place of the lost statue. 

Night after night they had toiled at it by 
turns; Pietro with the settled purpose of 
outwitting those whom he hated because 
they were above him—of disappointing them 
of what he supposed meant more of the 
wealth for which he envied them with a 
fierce and bitter envy; and also in the belief 
that he and his helpers would be able to 
turn this thing, if they found it, into gold 
for themselves sometime, if not just now. 

As for the other two, they worked because 
Pietro bade them do it, and because the 
hope of gain was sweet to them, while they 
were not of a type to be troubled by 
scruples; but to the boy Guiseppe, the 
business was a terrible one, from which his 
whole nature shrank with an overpowering 
sense of guilt and shame. 

The teaching of a mother, dead now, yet 
tenderly and vividly remembered, had 
brought him light to live by; and now he 
seemed to himself to be entangled in a net of 
wrong-doing from which there was no 
escape; since, having been drawn into this 
by Pietro, before he understood its import, 
how could he betray his own father and his 
comrades, or be unfaithful to the oath of 
secrecy he had sworn? 

And so, with few words, but many 
thoughts, the four began their labours that 
night. 

They had a clever guide in Pietro and he 
had managed well; for, taking advantage 
first of the hollow and then of the cave-like 
opening, they had had very little actual 
excavating to do; their difficulty being 
chiefly to conceal such work as they per- 
formed, carrying all the earth and rubbish of 
which they could not dispose within the 
place, and adding it to the accumulations on 
the front side. 
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But to-night was to crown their labours ; 
for Pietro on his side, as Bandinelli on his, 
was secure in the belief that something lay 
hidden close to this spot which both had 
now reached from opposite points; and it 
was with a fresh energy, stirred up by this 
excitement, that they set to work. 

Watchfully and cautiously they began, 
guided by the light of a couple of lanterns 
stuck against the sides of the cave; while 


just outside the entrance, Guiseppe was set 


to watch; and there, with straining ears and 
quick beating heart he stood, ready on the 
least alarm to run to the top of the bank, 
and, by the help of one of the overhanging 
ilex trees, to drop over into the enclosure 
and be found at his post. 

But it was to the sounds from within, 
where his comrades worked, that he listened 
in a fever of suspense and anxiety that was 
painful in its keenness; he did not dare to 
pray, but his whole being was one intense, 
passionate desire that the search should 
fail; that this long night should be over, 
and the blessed daylight come once more, 
before the dreaded theft had been committed, 
and his father’s life, and his, bestained and 
darkened by acrime. For if this one night 
were passed he thought the danger would 
have passed too. Another day, and Bandi- 
nelli’s work must break through the 
partition separating it from this secret 
mining ; and now, as the slow minutes crept 
by, and there was only the muffled sound of 
spade or pick, or of a few needful words ex- 
changed between the workers, the great 
dread that pressed upon his heart lightened 
a little, and hope, that comes so readily to 
the young, began to dawn for him again. 

Began to dawn, and then it set for ever ; 
for a minute later, Guiseppe was conscious 
of a sudden movement within, and with a 
thrill of quick despair through every fibre of 
his being, he knew what had happened, 
even before he heard his father’s voice 
exclaiming in low, triumphant tones, ‘‘ San- 
tissima Vergine ! we have found it!” 

Yes, they had found it; though as yet 
they themselves had no certainty of success, 
but only a great, trembling hope of what the 
next few minutes should disclose of a 
mysterious something that they had touched. 
It was Pietro’s discovery. As he stood at the 
very end of the working, his foot had struck 
against what had seemed a slight projection, 
but as he would have pushed it aside 
carelessly with his spade, his quick ear 
caught the ring of metal, and with a sudden 
leap of hope in his heart he had stooped low, 





and touched it with his hand, and at the 
same instant there escaped from his lips the 
ery Guiseppe had heard. 

The object was indeed of metal—a pointed 
thing and finely worked—so much his 
fingers told him; and the next moment the 
light of a lantern was thrown on it, and 
eager hands were moving away the earth 
from about it, and they saw that its surface 
was wrought in the semblance of feathers, 
and that it was shaped like a wing. 

‘‘ What is it, Pietro?’’ asked the other 
two, curious and eager; but Pietro did not 
speak for a minute, only knelt where he was, 
and drew away the earth with strong, hurried 
hands, feeling his own heart beat like a 
hammer in his breast as he worked; and 
then, suddenly, he stood erect, his deep eyes 
glowing, and a flash of sombre triumph 
lighting up his dark face, and with a gesture 
of inexpressible exultation, he pointed where 
@ bronze foot, with winged heel, was laid 
bare to view, and said— 

“The Statue!” 

And then all was hard and eager work, 
which yet seemed light, now that the long- 
sought treasure was at their feet, and that 
every moment made assurance doubly sure, 
proving that it was no broken fragment, but 
a complete and perfect figure, which they 
were about to bring to light. 

They had called Guiseppe first to see and 
then to help; and the boy worked with a 
feverish energy, as if in hopes that the mere 
physical exertion might relieve him from the 
weight of misery that oppressed him ; but he 
was too heart-sick to speak almost, or to 
pretend to share in the rejoicing of the 
others. 

And at last the work of disinterring was 
over, and the statue carefully raised from 
the bed of sand on which it had lain hidden 
away in its deep grave, for who can tell how 
many centuries. 

Slowly and cautiously they lifted it, and 
set it upright once more within the cave, 
and brushing away the earth that still clung 
to the bronze, they turned the light of their 
lanterns full on it, and looked at what they 
had found. 

It was a small but exquisite Mercury, of 
the most delicately perfect workmanship ; 
the firm, lightly poised attitude was the very 
impersonation of grace and activity, while 
the perfect face seemed to meet their gaze 
with the smile of confident, immortal youth 
and joy. 

Ignorant as were the men who looked, 
they grew awed somehow by that image of 
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ideal beauty; while to Guiseppe’s keener 
sensibilities it seemed as if the bold, high, 
serene air of the youthful god only brought 
home to him with a sharper pang a despair- 
ing sense of the degradation and meanness 
of the act in which he had taken part. 

But there was little time to spend in 
reflection. Already the east was faintly 
brightening before the coming dawn, and 
the prize must speedily be hidden out of 
sight. 

Outside the enclosure, but still quite near, 
there was a great mound of earth and 
rubbish that had been carted there when 
the excavations were first begun; and into 
this soft and yielding soil they had sunk a 
hole deep enough for their present purpose, 
and, covering it with a few boards, had con- 
cealed all under a surface coating of 
earth. 

With so much done, the rest was now 
therefore comparatively easy: the opening 
was uncovered, the statue carefully lowered, 
and the earth shovelled hastily in ; and then 
they had only to throw some loose mould 
over the trampled ground, and restore, so 
far as possible, the ordinary aspect of the 
place, since, whatever their ultimate inten- 
tions might be, a temporary hiding-place 
was all they needed now. 

Meantime the night passed, and the 
waking hours came round, and Bandinelli 
rose early, with a joyful sense that a day 
long looked for had come—his quick-pulsed, 
southern nature full of the delightful 
excitement of an expectation that approached 
fulfilment. 

Years of study—half a lifetime of devo- 
tion to one pursuit—seemed all to have 
been but the preface to this day’s work, 
which he believed would add, by his means, 
another trophy to the glorious Art Treasury 
of Rome. 

Everything looked just as usual that 
morning when he reached the place where 
all these ardent hopes of his centred, and 
except Pietro and Guiseppe, who, of course, 
were absent on account of their night watch, 
the workmen were all at their posts. 

Bandinelli did not hide his eagerness, and 
everyone could see that he thought the climax 
near, as he stood close by the workers, his 
bright eyes alert and watchful, or seized 
spade or pick himself for a moment, if any- 
thing unusual caught his attention. 

Soon, however, the practised hearing of 
the foremost workers told them that they 
were approaching a hollow space; and then 
the leader drew closer still and his heart 











beat fast; for if, indeed, a cavity were here, 
then that cavity must hold his fate. 

And so it did. 

A few more breathless minutes, and the 
wall of earth before them was broken 
through ; and pressing near, eager, full of 
almost triumphant hope, and impatient for 
its full realisation, Bandinelli leaned forward 
and looked through the breach. 

Was this his fate that met him, as he 
gazed, stunned, bewildered, hardly believ- 
ing that what he saw was real, and yet 
feeling that every detail of it was stamped 
upon his brain while he looked ? 

The short cave-like passage, into which 
the bright daylight filtered through screen- 
ing boughs at the farther end—the 
trampled ground—the tokens everywhere 
of recent work; and there, close under the 
very bank of earth he leaned on, an 
irregular, newly made hollow, on the bottom 
of which was spread a layer of sand. 

He understood it all now, and that 
moment was like death. 

He had been tricked, outwitted, robbed ; 
the fruition of his labours, the crown of his 
hopes, had been snatched from him by 
thieving hands, and that, when it had been, 
indeed, almost within his grasp; and as he 
realised in its fulness the end of his bright 
dreams, bitter disappointment and passion- 
ate regret were all merged in one burning 
desire for vengeance on those who had done 
the deed. 

The fierce demand of—who among them 
was the robber ?—with which he turned 
from the breach and faced the men, was 
followed, and vainly followed, by every sort 
of minute and systematic enquiry. 

They hastened to Pietro’s home, the 
single room high up in a dark old Roman 
house, where he and Guiseppe lived together ; 
but Pietro, just risen from a few hours’ 
sleep, and quite prepared for them, was 
calm and self-possessed, and not to be 
tripped up by any questioning. There 
had not been a sound in the night, he swore, 
and if even a step had come so near as that, 
he must have heard it. 

It was folly, he said, to think that such a 
business could have been attempted while 
watchmen were on guard. In a cave like 
that, tharks of work would keep fresh for 
long enough, and the thing must have been 
done at some earlier time, when the exca- 
vations were less advanced, and were un- 
guarded by night. 

And while he talked, Guiseppe, lying on 
his bed, would have stopped his ears if he 
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could; and pressing his burning face down 
against his pillow, he tried to stifle the 
groan of shame and misery that rose to his 
lips as he listened. 

But, for himself at least, he was spared 
the torture of questioning; for those long 
hours of mental strain, combined with ex- 
posure to the pestilential night air of the 
Aventine, had done their work, and Guiseppe 
lay dangerously ill, of that fatal malarial 
fever which counts so many victims in Rome. 

‘* When they loox like that, they die,” a 
woman said, looking down at the boy, with 
a calm, sad conviction in her voice, as he 
lay in a restless sleep next day; and at the 
words, Pietro felt a sudden thrill of half- 
superstitious awe and dread, and in an 
instant the thing he had done seemed to rise 
up before him in a new and startling 
aspect. 

Could that be true, he thought; could it 
be possible that a retribution so swift and 


- awful was about to overtake him? and a 


terrible, trembling fear, that, struggle against 
it as he would, refused to be shaken off, 
clung coldly to him. 

He was a hard man, but Guiseppe was his 
only child, and he loved him with the 
strength of a stern nature that cared little 
for any other human being; and as he 
watched beside his bed, everything except 
this one life that trembled in the balance 
seemed to fade away into worthlessness. 

What did it matter that he had triumphed 
over his masters, if this was the price of his 
triumph ? for what could anything in the 
wide world matter for him, without Guiseppe? 
And all the while the boy’s wandering mind 
seemed to dwell on the one thing only, and 
the words the watcher heard were all on one 
haunting subject. 

The statue was falling on him—was 





crushing him—oh, take it away, he implored, 
and then Pietro, leaning down to catch the 
fainter tones, would sometimes see the thin 
hands laid reverently together, like a child’s, 
and hear a sacred name whispered, and 
broken words that sounded like a prayer, 
asking pardon for himself, or oftener and 
more urgently still, pardon for his father, 
for what they had done. 

And that weak, imploring voice pierced 
through Pietro’s heart, as nothing else 
could have done. All the barriers that 
avarice, and envy, and ambition had set up 
there, broke down before it, and a 
passionate, remorseful repentance seemed 
to sweep over him like a wave that desolates, 
yet purifies its path. 

That night in Guiseppe’s unconscious 
presence, the three confederates stood, two 
of them struck with superstitious awe, by 
the sight of what they never doubted to be 
a direct judgment on their crime; and next 
day all Rome rang with the news that the 
lost statue had been discovered. 

A large reward had been offered, but none 
had been claimed ; only Bandinelli, driving 
out in the early morning to make final 
arrangements for closing up the works, 
entered the enclosure alone, and half beside 
himself with amazed delight, saw the beau- 
tiful Mercury, the priceless treasure, for 
which he had sought so eagerly, set upright 
before the breach—a messenger of the 
gods indeed, come back to earth once more ! 

And in his joy and triumph, it was well 
perhaps, that he never knew that a young 
life had been the price paid for his prize, 
or guessed that there was any link between 
the humble grave where Guiseppe was laid 
to rest, in the cemetery of the poor at lonely 
San Lorenzo, and the world-renowned 
Mercury of the Aventine. 
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EZEKIEL i. 28. 


H, blessed Minister on high, 
Offspring of sunshine and of shower, 
The faithful witness to the eye 
Of safety in each trying hour! 


Fresh from the fountain-head of light, 
It tells on earth its wondrous story, 
And, welcome to our feeble sight, 
Sheds on mankind its sevenfold glory. 





Though ceaselessly the rain descends, 
And darkest clouds o’erhead may low’r, 
Nor wrath nor harm the cloud portends, 
The pledge of peace shines in the shower. 


Thus beaming from the throne above, 
Upon a world of sin and sorrow, 

The heaven-born rays of holy love 
From human need their glory borrow. 


J. B. LOWE. 
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Dr. Bowman Stephenson. 


DR. BOWMAN STEPHENSON AND THE CHILDREN’S HOME. 


By WILLIAM 


NE of the distinguishing features of the | 


present age is the remarkable way 
in which philanthropic enterprise is develop- 
ing and extending. Ever since the Christian 
era commenced, there have been some 
forms of it in operation—due to the example 
and teaching of Him who when on earth 
‘‘went about doing good.”’ 
confessed, however, that anything like 
systematic organisation for the benefit of 
helpless and needy childhood is, compara- 
tively speaking, of modern growth. Happily, 
this phase of Christian work is arousing the 
attention, and enlisting the hearty co-opera- 
tion of all true philanthropists, irrespective 





It must be | 





J. FORSTER. 


of creed or communion, and to-day, where- 
ever Christianity takes root, some means 
are devised for giving shelter and needed 
help to the Orphan and the Outcast. 

Although England has no monopoly of 
this care for helpless childhood, she may yet 
fairly claim to hold the foremost place. 
Many a noble Institution has been erected 
during the present century for the special 
purpose of alleviating child-misery and 
training the waifs and strays for useful, 
happy lives. 

We purpose, in this article, giving our 
readers a brief sketch of an Institution which 
has just completed its majority, and which 
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has already been the means of rendering a 
vast amount of help, where, alas! it was 
sorely needed. We refer to ‘“‘The Child- 
ren’s Home and Orphanage,” of which Dr. 
Bowman Stephenson is the honoured Prin- 
cipal and founder. He was born at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, where his father, a Wesleyan 
minister, was then residing. He was 
educated, first, at the Louth Grammar 
School; then at Wesley College, Sheffield ; 
and finally, at the London University, where 
he matriculated with honours, and subse- 
quently took his B.A. degree. 

Having resolved to devote himself to the 
work of the ministry, Mr. Stephenson 
entered the Wesleyan College at Richmond 
for the purpose of studying theology. In 
due course he was appointed to a circuit, 
Norwich being his first sphere of labour. 
From thence he removed to Manchester, 
where he joined most heartily in the efforts 
for alleviating the suffering caused by the 
dreadful cotton famine. In 1868 Mr. 
Stephenson was appointed to Lambeth, and 
there he very soon become most painfully 
impressed with the amount of child- 


‘wretchedness which abounded in that part 


of the metropolis. This sympathy deepened 
and strengthened, until at last it burst into 
action. 

Speaking of that period, he says: 
‘‘For months I had been going in and 
out amongst the wretchedness, vice, and 





crime that infest the neighbourhood of the 
notorious New Cut. And there I had 
become acquainted with comedies and 
tragedies in real life, the sight and sound of 
which brought to quick maturity the dreams, 
and wishes, and vague purposes of many 
preceding years.” 

Little thinking to what an extent the 
work would develop, a very modest beginning 
was made by the taking of a small house, 
No. 8, Church Street, Waterloo Road. Two 
homeless lads were received into it at once, 
and were joined by two others before the 
close of the first week. In a short time 
the little house was full; a second house 
was taken, a stable at the back was trans- 
formed into a dining-room, and a hay-loft 
over it into a dormitory. 

And so this Christian venture was now 
fairly launched! The object, at any rate, 
was sufficiently definite in its aim. To 
quote from the first report, it was ‘to 
shelter, feed, clothe, educate, train to indus- 
trial habits, and lead to Christ children 
who are in danger of falling into criminal 
habits.”” From this humble beginning there 
has developed the Children’s Home and 
Orphanage, as it exists to-day, comprising 
the headquarters in London and the six 
branches in this country and Canada. 

From the very beginning it has been 
essentially a work of rescue, and has been 
conducted on certain well-defined principles. 
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The founder had been 
deeply impressed with the 
Rev. Fleming Stevenson’s 
book, ‘ Praying and 
Working,”’ and also with 
the work carried on at 
the Rauhe Haus by the 
noble and philanthropic 
Wichern. He resolved, at 
the outset, to adopt the 
“ separate house ’’ system, 
and it has proved remark- 
ably successfui. 

At the end of two years 
the “Home” was trans- 
ferred to larger premises 
at Bonner Road, near the 
Victoria Park. These pre- 
mises still constitute the 
headquarters, but they 
have been frequently 
enlarged and adapted to 
the ever-growing necessi- 
ties of the work. They 
now comprise nine houses, 
besides the various offices 
for the staff and the 
industrial departments. In 
a brief sketch of the work, 
written a few years ago, 
Dr. Stephenson made the 
following reference to the 
adoption of the above- 
mentioned ‘* separate 
house ’’ system :— 

“‘ The principle itself is 
very simple. God ‘ setteth 
the solitary in families.’ 
He is the ‘God of the 
families of the whole 
earth.’ We conclude, 
therefore, that the family 
is God’s plan for the 
moral training of the 
human race. But what is a ‘family’? A 
group of children, under the care of one or 
two adults; with special bonds of affection 
and interest uniting them. But the case of 
our children of the Home is just this: they 
have either lost the advantage of family 
care through the death of the parents; or 
they are without it, through the extreme 
poverty of relatives which makes them 
unable to give it, or through their vice which 
makes them wnwilling to give it. ‘The 
sorrow and peril of the children is, that they 
are without a home. Now, when Christian 
love endeavours to supply what these 
children lack, it cannot do it better than by 
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placing the children under arrangements 
and influences which will, as nearly as is 
possible, reproduce for them true family 
life. 

‘‘This is the idea. It is not possible to 
carry it out perfectly. Economy (which 
must be studied in such a work) requires 
that the number of children in each house 
shall be larger than that of an average 
family. Other circumstances necessarily 
affect the complete realisation of the idea. 
But a very considerable approach to it can 
be made, and a system set to work, which 
is immensely beyond that of the barrack- 
and-police system that so long prevailed. 
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“In realising this idea, we place the 
children in separate groups. Theoretically, 
we fix the number at twenty; but I am 
afraid that pressure leads us generally to 
crowd more into the house rather than 
reject a needy child altogether. The 
children of the house live there under the 
care of ‘mother’ and ‘sister.’ And all 
that is needed for the domestic life is 
provided in the house. Their meals are 
taken there; they sleep there; they pass 
their hours of leisure there; it is their 
‘home.’ And it is sacred to them; no 
other children being admitted except as 
visitors. In this way we believe that we 
gain an individual knowledge of the 
children, and a specially appropriate deal- 
ing with each child, without which the 
best education of heart and conscience, as 
well as of intellect, can never be accom- 
plished.” 

At one corner of the playground, attached 
to the Bonner Road premises, is a building 








which plays a most important part in the 
work of the Home. The upper portion is a 
beautiful chapel for divine worship, and itis 
used for no other purpose whatever. Under- 
neath it is the school-room, in which the 
children receive an ordinary elementary 
education. They are examined annually 
by a Government Inspector of Schools, 
and the reports testify as to the excellence 
of the instruction which is given. Since 
the chapel was erected many friends of the 
Home and its work have enriched the 
building by valuable personal gifts. Amongst 
these may be mentioned the communion 
rail, the inlaid floor of the apse, stained- 
glass windows, a handsome brass lectern, 
&c. A short time ago, through the generosity 
of Mr. W. Mewburn, J.P., a recess was 
built for the font, which had been previously 
given by Mrs. Sanford, the wife of the Hon. 
Senator Sanford, the Treasurer of the 
Canadian Branch. The organ, a small 
but richly toned instrument, was paid for 
by concerts given for this purpose by the 
choir of the Home. 

Each morning the children assemble in 
the chapel for worship, and twice on the 
Lord’s Day. A modified liturgical service 
is used, but it is varied from week to 
week, is freed as far as possible from 
stereotyped formality, and is brightened by 
singing, which is remarkably clear and 
sweet. The Sunday services are open to 
the public, and well repay a visit. 

In addition to concerts given in London 
and the suburbs, the choir visit a consider- 
able number of towns in various parts of the 
country, attracting large audiences, and 
adding largely to the funds of the Home. 
On these occasions Dr. Stephenson usually 
gives an address, explanatory of the work 
of the Institution. The musical attain- 
ments of these little folks are of a high 
order, and have elicited the warm commen- 
dation of many eminent musicians. 

In addition to these two special influences 
of family life and religion, which are brought 
to bear upon the children, we must also refer 
to a third—viz., their industrial training. 
A block of buildings to the rear of the 
playground constitutes the ‘ Industrial 
Department.” Here the boys are taught 
printing, carpentry, painting and glazing, 
and engineer’s work. The printing depart- 
ment, especially, has greatly developed of 
late years, and in addition to a large amount 
of general work, the following monthly 
magazines are now printed entirely at the 
Home: Highways and Hedges, Methodist 
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Temperance Magazine, Children’s Hour, and 
the Monthly Letter of the Bible and Prayer 
Union. Besides all these, a vast quantity of 
music (Services of Song, Leaflets, &c.) is 
printed annually, affording not only an ex- 
cellent training for the boys themselves, but 
also adding very materially to the revenue 
of the Home. 

The fountain that our artist has so deftly 
sketched stands in a corner of the boys’ 
playground. It was presented by the Rev. 
Charles Garrett, who has always taken a 
warm interest in the work of the Home, and 
has often eloquently advocated its claims. 








Part of the playground is roofed over, and 
serves admirably asa gymnasium. On the 
opposite side is a swimming-bath, the gift 
of some Cardiff friends, and one much 
appreciated by those who enjoy the advan- 
tage of its use. 

A brief reference must now be made to 
the other Branches of the Institution. 
During the first ten or twelve years of its 
existence, it was called simply ‘The 
Children’s Home,” but a generous donation 
of £10,000 on the part of Mr. Solomon 
Jevons, of Birmingham, enlarged both its 
title and the sphere of its operation, A 
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handsome structure has been erected at New 
Oscott, in the suburbs of Birmingham, and 
is known as“ 'The Princess Alice Orphanage.” 
It gives home and shelter to about a hundred 
orphans, but there is room on the estate for 
the addition of several more houses, and 
this section of the work is capable of great 
extension. It should be mentioned, how- 
ever, that although this Branch is reserved 
exclusively for orphans, there are many 
children of a similar class in the other 
sections of the Institution. 

The Lancashire branch, situated at Edg- 
worth, near Bolton, has extended its borders 
in a remarkable manner. Originally it was 
the ‘*‘ Wheatsheaf Inn,” of most unenviable 
notoriety, but it has been transformed into 
a ‘*Home,” where hundreds of waifs and 
strays have been sheltered, trained, and suc- 
cessfully launched upon the sea of life. The 
late Mr. James Barlow, whose honoured 
name will long be held in grateful remem- 
brance, had taken a deep interest in the 
work of the Home from its very commence- 
ment. He saw that it went down to the roots 
of vice, destitution, and child-misery, 
and rejoiced when he heard what Mr. 
Stephenson was accomplishing in London 
with the very limited resources then at his 
command. He thought, ‘‘ Why should not 
some of these waifs and strays come and 
breathe God’s fresh air on the Lancashire 
moorlands? It might help them to get 
quit of their sickly hue, and develop bone 
and muscle, as well as brain and heart.”’ 

The kindly thought soon ripened into 
action. The house just alluded to, and a 
hundred acres of land, were devoted by Mr. 
Barlow to extend the operations of a work 
which he foresaw must prove of incalculable 
benefit to orphan and outcast childhood. 
Nor did his sympathy end here, for subse- 
quently he devoted a sum of £5,000 to help 
forward the reconstruction of the house, 
the building of necessary offices, and the 
reclaiming of the land. Various extensions 
of this branch have taken place from time 
to time, until it has become quite a little 
“colony ’’ on the breezy moors. Farming 
operations are carried on here upon a large 
scale, and this kind of work, together with 
quarrying, &c., affords splendid training 
for the children, most of whom in due course 
are sent out to Canada. Quite recently a 
large block of buildings, comprising a dairy 
and a number of workshops, have been 
erected to good Mr. Barlow’s memory, and 
will prove of invaluable assistance in the 
management of this branch. 





An important department of the work is 
located at Gravesend. How this came into 
operation can perhaps be best described in 
Dr. Stephenson’s own words. He says: 
‘‘As our work progressed, we found that 
there were many children who seemed to 
have a special claim upon our sympathy, 
who yet came so fairly within the provisions 
of the law that the aid of the State might 
very properly be sought for their mainten- 
ance. This led to the establishment of our 
Certified Industrial School at Gravesend.” 
The Industrial Schools’ Act provides that 
any child who has committed a first theft, 
or who is found wandering, or begging, or 
without proper means of subsistence, or in 
the company of thieves, &c., may be taken 
before a magistrate, and committed to an 
Industrial School until the age of sixteen. 
Forsuch children the Treasury makes annual 
payments, and it is of the highest import- 
ance that religious training should be given 
in order to rescue them from drifting along 
the swift currents of immorality and crime. 
This phase of the work has been remarkably 
successful. Hundreds of lads have been 
trained for useful, happy lives, and the 
grateful letters written by many of them in 
after years testify to the excellence of the 


Christian training the Home has afforded 


them. 

We can only briefly refer, in passing, to 
the Branches at Ramsey (Isle of Man) and 
Alverstoke (near Gosport). The former is 
known as “ Ballacloan,” which is Manx for 
Children’s Refuge. It was founded by the 
late Miss Gibson, and at her death was 
transferred to the care of Dr. Stephenson in 
accordance with her wishes. Alverstoke is 
the latest development of the work, and will 
prove a valuable adjunct to the Institution 
generally. It was the generous gift of a 
friend, who has since been called to his 
reward. As a Convalescent Home it will 
bring health and strength to many a child 
in whom neglect or positive cruelty has 
wrought such terrible havoc. The spacious 
grounds, and its proximity to the sea, 
render this branch specially helpful, not 
only to the invalid children, but also to the 
officers from other sections of the Home who 
may be needing rest and change of scene. 

Nor must the Branch at Hamilton, in 
Canada, be forgotten. We have already 
stated that a considerable number of the 
children received into the Institution are 
eventually sent to Canada, or other of our 
Colonies, and it is found of immense 
advantage to have a suitable building as 
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‘‘ headquarters’ on the other side of the 
ocean. The young emigrants proceed direct 
to that branch of the Home, and in due 
course are drafted to the situations previously 
obtained for them. 

Such, then, is a brief outline of the 
‘Children’s Home”’ and its work on behalf 
of the orphan and the outcast. The sole 
qualifications for admission into its shelter 
are destitution and grave moral peril. There 
are no limitations of sect, nationality, 
parentage, locality, or age. Every possible 
endeavour is made to give priority of 
admission to the most needy cases, and it 
would gladly enlarge its borders if only the 
funds would permit. Dependent entirely 
upon voluntary contributions for its support, 
it appeals to the practical sympathy of all 
true lovers of their country, for the children 
of to-day will be the men and women of the 
future. During the twenty-one years of its 
existence, about 2,600 needy little ones have 
been taken into its friendly shelter, and 
upwards of 800 are now in residence. The 
success of the training may be judged from 
the fact that only about one per cent. turn 
out absolute failures, whilst hundreds are 
now in honourable positions; some prepar- 





ing to enter the Christian ministry, and 
many others taking a zealous part in various 
forms of social and evangelical work. 

It should also be stated that Dr. Stephen- 
son has never limited his energies to the 
work of which he is the honoured Founder 
and Principal. In almost countless ways 
he has rendered willing service, not only to 
the church of his early choice, but also to 
the community at large. He was an active 
member of the first London School Board, 
and any scheme for the spiritual and moral 
uplifting of the masses promptly secures his 
hearty co-operation. Mission-work, espe- 
cially in the East End of London, has 
claimed a large share of his attention, and 
at the present moment he is at the head of 
energetic missions both for children and 
adults. The Temperance cause, also, has 
long enjoyed the help of his able advocacy ; 
but it is chiefly in connection with the allevia- 
tion of child misery that his name will be 
gratefully cherished for many generations 
to come. May he long be spared to carry 
on the noble work to which he has devoted 
his life ! 


(Our portrait of Dr. Stephenson is from a photograph by 
Mr. T. C. Turner, 10, Barnsbury Park, London, N.) 





CHANGED TIMES. 
A TALK WITH SOME FOREST FOLKS. 
By A RUSTIC. 


N a few more years real rustic life will be 
hard to find. The old order of things 
is passing away, day by day; the changes 
come, ever faster. Town folk, who know little 
or nothing about the country, talk of the 
“‘yokel” or countryman in a sneering 
manner; but, as a rule, he is strong and 
hearty, rising early and going early to bed; 
plain in speech, prompt in action where 
help is needed, and kind so far as his means 
will allow him to be. Once gain his confi- 
dence and he will never forget you; go 
where you may, he will welcome your 
return. 

At one time, when my daily occupation 
kept me for some years in the heart of the 
woodlands of Surrey, I found much pleasure 
and interest in the friendship of a fine old 
couple ; a woodman, past master in his craft, 
a fine specimen of his class, over seventy 
years of age, but strong and erect, with a 
clear, grey eye that was always alert and 
watchful; the wife, every way his equal, a 





genuine country woman, pure and simple. 
Their cottage was clean as a new pin; all 
its appointments were in perfect order ; the 
fires made on the hearths—no grates. 

They had reared a large family, who had 
gone out into the world; all but two, who, 
as the mother told me, were ‘laid in the 
chapel ground under the hill; father and 
me has gone there reg’lar fur many years.” 

I had often met them there before I got 
to know them. The congregation was a 
very earnest and simple-hearted one; a 
gathering for worship it was which often 
made made me think of the old Puritans, 
one reads of, in their New England homes. 
Once during the week and twice on Sunday 
the woodlanders were to be seen coming 
through the tall firs and along the wood- 
land roads to their plain little chapel; 
gathering in groups outside before the time 
for service, they might be heard exclaiming 
such greetings as ‘‘ How are ye, neighbour?” 
“‘ How goes matters with ye?” ‘‘ Are ye at 
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peace ?” “ That last sermon as he giv’ us 
left matters to ponder on, mind ye; ‘twas 
stirrin’—ay, to the marrer o’ yer bones. 
"Twas a gran’ sermon fur one so young.” 

Then they greet their pastor as he comes 
up the chapel path, and enter after him. 
The hymn having been given out, the fresh, 
clear voices of a choir of young women 
lead the singing, the pure bell-like tones of 
one, who it is said will soon be the pastor’s 
wife, sounding distinct above the rest. I 
have never enjoyed the singing of any choir 
as I did that, composed only of those 
women’s voices. 

The young minister preached in plain 
words and a manly fashion the word of God; 
no fancies of his own, no fine spun theories, 
but the practical sense of the words as 
applied to their condition of life. No 
thunderings of the law; no excommunication 
of the erring; with these he pleaded, hold- 
ing up to them the one life that was 
Divine; the One who was human above all 
others, who said to the woman ‘Go, and 
sin no more.” He tried his best to show 
them that religion was not a thing for one 
day of the week, but part and parcel of their 
lives, to be shown in their bearing towards 
each other, and their every action. To the 
aged and the weary and the suffering ones 
he talked of rest; looking the while into 
their faces as though he were their son 
instead of their preacher. 

They pass out of the chapel with a few 
remarks on what they had heard ; friendly 
leave-takings, and then the little congrega- 
tion breaks up and loses itself in the 
woodlands. The young pastor died before 
he had reached his prime, and the woman 
he loved followed him in the course of 2 few 
months. 

Old Maurice—“ father,” as his wife always 
called him—and I had many a chat together 
over the wild creatures, which he said were 
not so plentiful as they were in his young 
days. ‘“ Little farms, ye see, as used to be 
all round about is throwed into big ‘uns. 
Them big hedges is grubbed up, and the 
dykes, what run up most on ’em, are all 
filled and levelled, and the shelter and feed 
for ’em is clean gone. Another thing, more 
timber is thrown now. They’ve made 
reg’lar havick of it on some estates to git 
money. No matter where you throw timber, 
all ereeturs within sound on it will move 
on somewhere else ; ’t is jist like pullin’ the 
houses down over people’s heads. The 
place may be chock full on ’em, but soon as 
you begins to fall the trees they tells one 





and another all round there’s mischief about, 
an’ they leaves it, so as you wun’t find one. 

“‘ Another thing is that in my young days 
the gentry used to shoot the game with 
pineters, or else setters; now they're 
threshed out an’ knocked over in heaps. 
They was contented in my time with a fair 
day’s shootin’; but now I reckons ’tis reg’lar 
slaughter, nothin’ done moderate. Folks an’ 
creeturs could both live then; now ’tis 
reg’lar harrien’, all the lot on it. They 
wants me to do too much at once now-a- 
days, all on it in a hurry. Now to tell by 
yer face an’ the colour of yer hair ye’ve sin 
somethin’ of the world; what do ye think 
about these ’ere things ?”’ 

I tell him that much as I deplore the 
loss of wild creatures and the breaking up of 
their haunts and homes, I do honestly 
believe that, taking all things inte considera- 
tion, we have improved greatly, and the 
present generation are reaping the benefit of 
the changes. The laws are’ more strictly 
enforced, property is more secure, and 
human life too. Knowledge is more acces- 
sible to all who wish to gain it; and in every 
way men and women are more free to act 
and think than they were years ago. So 
that, on the whole, we are in a state of 
improvement, and things are working for 
the best all round. 

‘“* Ay, ’tis as you say, some of the changes 
is for the better. When mother here was a 
gal and I was a young shaver, there was a 
desprit gang in the forest. Banded together 
they was fur all that was bad—real desprit 
they was. Old Tom and me knows the 
places where they used to hide their plunder. 
It was no matter to them what it was— 
game, or sheep, or any mortal thing. All 
our folks round here was in real dread of that 
lot, and if they thought you’d said anything 
about what you’d seen of their doings when 
you'd bin working in the forest, they’d 
threaten to kill ye, and more than that, 
they’d do it, when they’d thechance! One 
of the wust of ’em mother recklects being 
warned off the medders where the trout 
stream runs through. He’d bin after the 
trout and took alot. The miller that was 
there in those days was a mettlesome man, 
and he didn’t care a brass button fur the 
best man among ’em, if it came to a fair 
stand-up tussle; but that warn’t their game; 
they was a murderin’, skulkin’ lot, and what 
they did was done in the dark. A week 
arter that lot had bin warned off, the miller 
was woke up by what he took to be a woman’s 
voice screaming fur help under the winder 
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of his sleepin’ room. He jumps out o’ bed 
and opens the winder, shouting out as he 
did it: ‘What is it? I’m coming!’ 

“Tt was that varmint he’d warned off his 
medders, and as soon as the miller showed 
hisself, he took aim and fired at him from 
where he was in hiding. It warn’t to be, 
however; ‘twas a flint gun he’d got, same as 
they all had then in these parts, and it 
flashed in the pan. By the light of that 
flash the miller seed his face as plain as if 
’twere daylight. He kept quiet though, and 
never showed that night as he’d seen him. 
Only next day they had him, fur the miller 
was well liked by all the folks round, high 
and low, and they was all up in arms 
together. ’Twas proved agin him, and he 
was sent to Botany Bay. There warn’t no 
model prisons in those days, and he was 
transported fur life, and good riddance. 
The rest of his gang swore all manner of 
vengeance on the miller, but the mill was 
too well looked after fur them to come 
sneakin’ round; they knowed they’d shoot 
‘em down like dogs, his men would, if they 
offered to molest the master. 

‘But they could kill a man’s stock or 
injure it if they couldn’t hurt himself. There 
was one of ’em I knowed well went by 
the name of Moocher. They all had nick- 
names, and they called him that because he 
was allus a mooching round, like a hungry 
fox, grabbing hold of anything he could. If 
ever there was a thief, he was one, and no 
mistake. He’d rob his own father and 
mother just as soon as he would anyone else. 
He was a terrible pill to one farmer, as had 
a farm that was hemmed in all round by the 
woods. One day he was catched where he’d 
no business to be, and the farmer sez to 
him : 

“«¢ What are you after here, Moocher ? ’ 

‘‘ And he sez: 

“««T’m watchin’ my shadder go along in 
front of me. Ain’t it a long un? And 
ain’t it curous yer shadder should go in 
front, eh? And ain’t it curous what a lot 
o’ things some people have more than 
others. “Tain’t possible they can want it 
all. Now jest you look at my shadder.’ 

‘“«« T expected to find you stealing around,’ 
sez the farmer. 

“«Did ye, now? Ain’t I glad I didn’t 
disappoint ye, then.’ 

«That just about did it. ‘ Moocher,’ he 
cries, ‘ye thievin’, sneakin’ varmint, if I 
had my will I’d hound ye, an’ the cowardly, 
murderin’ crew as ye belong to, down with 
bloodhounds ! ’ 





‘<< Everybody knows what a kind, tender- 
hearted critter ye be,’ sez Moocher; ‘ it’s a 
wonder ye have the heart to kill yer fowls 
before ye roast em. What a lot ye have 
got to be sure.’ 

‘*¢ You shall have a notice writ, and 
brought ye by the constable, to keep off my 
land,’ roars the farmer. 

“¢Oh, shall 1? Well, let it be writ big 
an’ plain, for 1 aim’t no scollard. It ain’t 
to be reckoned on as I should be. "“Twere 
only t’other day some on ’em said I wurn't 
able to tell the difference *twixt what was 
mine an’ what was other folkses; but they 
must ha’ bin jokin’.’ 

“‘The farmer’s lawyer sent him a note 
sayin’ he must keep off of his lands. 
Moocher said it was a pictur’, it was writ 
so plain. A week arter that the farmer was 
woke up by the blaze of his rickyard all 
afire. The horns was sounded, and the 
folks all came helping ; but there warn’t too 
many of ‘em. The farmer see a man 
marchin’ to and fro in the main road; he 
runs out to ask him to help, and finds it was 
Moocher. 

‘« * Now, then,’ he sez, ‘ give a hand here! ’ 

‘‘ He was flustered, ye know. Moocher 
grinned at him like a devil, and sez he: 

«« «J jest should like to help, that I should ; 
but I don’t dare. I’ve got the notes to keep 
off them lands in my pocket, an’ I don’t 
dare. Ain’t ita nice fire? Don’t it warm 
a body? Ain’t it jest comfertable? I 
might ha’ helped but fur this ’ere note; but 
I don’t dare. Ye might get them blood- 
hounds out arter me, bein’ so tender- 
hearted as you be. No, you jist go and 
have a flick at it yourself.’ 

‘« Tt was never proved as Moocher set the 
place afire, but he had the credit on it. 
Soon arter that he catched cold through 
bein’ out o’ nights, and he died. 

“Some of that crew smuggled, and they 
was allus well primed with liquor afore 
starting on any of their black work. The 
one that did most o’ the smugglin’ was the 
best scollard among ‘em, and he'd got a 
nice smooth tongue on him. Night and 
early morning mostly the smugglers come 
up on the moor from the coast. Sometimes 
from Sussex way, another time from Hamp- 
shire, with their pack-horses an’ their tubs 
slung on each side on ’em. Along the 
bottoms of the hills, in the hollers, I’ve 
watched 'em come when I've hid up in the 
tangle. There was other tracks they had, 
through gentry’s grounds as you'd little 
suspect. It don’t do to say much about 
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that, not even now. Arter awhile a man 
was found floating in a millpool, one as was 
well known to ha’ had some words with 
‘em. He’d seen some o’ their doings and 
spoken on ‘em. Nobody never knowed 
rightly how the body come there. One day 
mother here was standing at the door of 
her father’s house, when the fog lay thick 
on the moor; and it lifted an’ rolled over in 
one heavy cloud, and showed her the whole 
gang o’ smugglers passing by. She said 
she was jest upset with fear. Another time 
I see ’em come down one o’ the hollers, an’ 
I recklect I hid up till they was all gone. 
Now an’ agin they’d leave a little keg o’ 
spirits at anyone’s door they wanted to keep 
friends with. There’d be a kick at the 
door in the evening when ‘twas dark, and 
when they knowed a man was alone; an’ 
when he went to see who ’twas, he’d find the 
stuff snug agin the door. 

‘At last one on ‘em was cotched red- 
handed, an’ the man that owned the house 
that one lived in, with another lot, was that 
mad, he said he’d pull the place down. 
‘T’ll unearth an’ unroof the varmints,’ sez 
he ; ‘ they shan’t have no hidin’ place on any 
land o’ mine.’ §So they mucked ’em out, 
neck an’ crop. In the big kitchen fireplace 
they found a large flagstone level with the 
floor, with an iron ring let in the middle; on 
the top of it was another stone. Our fires 
is never out, winter nor summer, ye know ; 
we burns wood. The fire burns flat on the 
hearth; an’ when ye comes down in the 
morning there’s allers live embers there; 
all ye has to do is to put some spray on, and 
rake them up a bit. That smugglin’ lot 
kept the embers over they stones, an’ some- 
times they burned a bit; but their regular 
fire was in another place. 

‘‘The landlord had the stone grubbed 
up, and underneath they found a cellar. 
The stuff they got there they divided 
amongst ‘em, and the gang duresn’t say 
nothing about it, for the gentry round said 
as they should be hunted down like foxes ; 
though, as a rule, they never meddled with 
them as lived near : twas mostly the gentry’s 
houses furder as suffered. 

‘One o’ them drove up to London in 
his carriage, an’ he see the head people at 
Bow Street—his valet it was told us—and 
a while arter that some new, rough-lookin’ 
customers was sin moochin’ an’ wanderin’ 
round. To look at they was a more desprit 
looking lot than the old ‘uns. They got in 
tow with ’em quick too, and told ’em as they 
could take all as they could git, and would 





find ’em a better price by a long way than 
what they’d bin gettin’. They brought fast 
trottin’ ponies an’ light spring carts to take 
the game an’ other things away. Some o’ 
th’ old gang, jist to see what stuff the new 
chums was made on, in case a scrimmage 
came, kicked up a row an’ hit some on ’em. 
They was soon satisfied, however, fur they 
hit out most terrible, an’ some on ’em they 
throwed up on their backs, with a turn o’ 
the foot like, enuf to bust ’em. Arter that 
they would do anything to please ’em; an’ 
the new uns, jest to prove to ’em as all was 
right an’ square, turned gold over to ’em 
as earnest fur the jobs they had before ’em. 

“When everything was ready for action, 
like they planned a housebreakin’ job fur 
one thing, an’ a game harryin’ bit fur 
another; all on it to come off the same 
night. The night afore that they’d done 
some sheep stealin’. They was bold over 
it, fur they killed’em in the fold an’ they 
dressed ’em there, an’ left the skins. The 
night come, an’ they was full swing at their 
bad work, with the ponies an’ carts close 
handy, when a whistle was blowed. All 
at once the new mates collered ’em an’ 
clapped a pistol to the head of each on ’em. 
Other men rushed up from some hidin’ 
place, an’ the handcuffs was on ’em in a jiff, 
afore they knowed where they was. ‘Twas 
a rum lot o’ game the carts took off that 
night. They was missed but not wanted, 
and nobody knowed whear they’d got to, till 
it leaked out as they’d got ’em all right, an 
meant a keepin’ on ’em. 

‘“‘ Noosepapers was scarce in those days, 
and noose travelled slow. Precious few 
could read if they’d got the papers; this was 
an out out-o’-the-way sort o’ place, and is 
now, for that matter. Anyhow, we knowed 
later on as all the gang got transported fur 
that night’s work, an’ fur what they’d done 
afore. Two on ’em, thinkin’ to get off light, 
split on t’others. None on ‘em was ever sin 
round here agin, an’ fur the fust time fur 
many years the foresters could sleep in 
peace. 

‘Years has gone by since then, an’ the 
families as they left behind has growed up 
long ago, an’ had families o’ their own. 
What's bred in the bone ‘ll out in the flesh, 
an’ the folks round the forest allus looked 
cool on ’em, till they cleared out too, an’ 
went elsewhere. 

‘So that’s a change fur the better, as 
we've sin, mother an’me. ‘Tisnouse sayin’ 
as times is wuss every way than they 
was.” 
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THE BABE 
OF BETHLEHEM. 


Holy, holy, holy light, 
Angels sing of Thee: 

Come to every nation’s night, 
Greatest mystery ! 


Come to earth of woman born, 
Come from heaven above ; 

Light of our dark spirits’ morn : 
Sun of peace and love. 


He unseen who fills all space, 
Living evermore, 

Sun’s His world in that small face 
Shepherds now adore. 


Light of light to mortal mind, 
Gentle, heavenly ray ! 

Let Thy coming all men find, 
Turn their night to day. 
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By CHARLOTTE M. CALTHROP. 
CONCLUDING PAPER. 


OON after his father’s death Milton gave 
up taking pupils. In 1649 he became 
Latin Secretary to the Council of Foreign 
Affairs. It must not be forgotten that his 
duties in this capacity were purely clerkly. 
A Latin scholar was required to translate 
foreign despatches into English, and English 
despatches into Latin, and a member of the 
new Council who happened to be acquainted 
with Milton proposed him as suitable for 
the appointment. He accepted the post in 
the same spirit in which he had given up 
his cherished scheme of foreign travel, and 
put -off the accomplishment of his great 
work for an indefinite number of years that 
he might serve his country in the arena of 
controversy. It was not a very lofty posi- 
tion for a man of his genius. He had 
nothing to do with directing the foreign 
policy of the Commonwealth—he was only 
its mouthpiece. His political insignificance 
is shown by his answer to a request for a 
recommendation to the English ambassador 
in Holland: “I am sorry that I am not 
able to do this. I have very little acquaint- 
ance with those in power, inasmuch as I 
keep very much to my own house, and prefer 
to do so.” His reputation was indeed 
greater on the Continent than in England. 
Charles, afterwards the Second, requested 
the famous scholar, Salmasius, to vindicate 
his father’s memory and attack the regicides 
in a Latin work. The Council of the 
English Commonwealth, in great alarm, 
decreed ‘‘ that Mr. Milton do prepare some- 
thing in answer to the book of Salmasius.”’ 
Milton’s answer, ‘‘ The Defence of the People 
of England,” cost him his eyesight. ‘‘ The 
choice lay before me,” he wrote in the 
Second Defence, ‘‘ between dereliction of 
@ supreme duty and loss of eyesight. In 
such a case I could not listen to the 
physician, not if Asculapius himself had 
spoken from his sanctuary. I could not but 
obey that inward monitor, I know not 
what, that spake to me from heaven. I 
considered with myself that many had pur- 
chased less good with worse ill, as they who 
give their lives to-reap only glory, and I 
thereupon concluded to employ the little 
remaining eyesight I was to enjoy in doing 
this, the greatest service to the common 
weal it was in my power to render.” 





It was probably early in 1652 that the 
total darkness in which he was to spend the 
rest of his life came upon him. Two of the 
sonnets, the only poetical work of this 
period, and some of them almost bordering 
on prose, are on his blindness. The second, 
and perhaps less well-known of these, shows 
how he comforted himself with the thought 
that he had achieved a great work for his 
country. 

‘** Yet I argue not 

Against Heav’n’s hand or will, nor bate one jot, 

Or heart, or hope ; but still bear up and steer 

Right onward. What supports me, dost thou ask? 

The conscience, friend, to have lost them overpli’d 


In liberty’s defence, my noble task, 
Of which all Europe rings from side to side.” 


Notwithstanding his blindness Milton 
kept his post till the Restoration. In the 
fall of the party he had championed he lost 
the greater part of his worldly substance, 
and was reduced to very narrow means, 
though not to absolute want. He was for a 
time under arrest, but soon regained his 
liberty. He was not likely to be dangerous 
to the restored monarchy ; he was a solitary 
man with little influence, apparently not 
popular, even amongst those whose political 
views he shared. So he was allowed to live 
on unmolested in his house in Holborn. It 
is curious to notice how many times 
after he left his father’s house at Horton 
he had changed his abode, though he was 
always faithful to the city of his birth. He 
moved from Fleet Street to Aldersgate 
Street, from Aldersgate Street to the 
Barbican, from the Barbican to the south 
side of Holborn, from the south side of 
Holborn to Petty France (now York Street, 
Westminster), from Petty France to the 
north side of Holborn, from the north side 
of Holborn to Jewin Street, from Jewin 
Street to Bunhill Row. He stayed the 
longest time, nearly twelve years, in Bunhill 
Row, and it was there that he died. 

His home life can hardly have been much 
happier in these last years of poverty and 
blindness than in his more prosperous days. 
His second wife—Catherine Woodcock—to 
whom, as we gather from the sonnet to her 
memory, the poet was sincerely attached, 
had died within two years of the marriage, 
and he was left a second time a widower 
with three little girls. In 1663 he married 
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his third wife—Elizabeth Minshull—a 
capable, sensible woman, who looked after 
her husband’s material comforts and greatly 
venerated his genius. Every one knows 
how Milton brought up his daughters. One 
tongue was enough for a woman, he said, 
and they were not allowed to learn any 
language but their own. But it was 
necessary that he should have some one 
always at hand to read to him, and not be 
left altogether dependent on chance visitors. 
So the unfortunate girls were taught to read 
aloud and pronounce accurately five or six 
languages of which they did not understand 
a word. Small wonder is it that they grew 
restive, and, at last, some years after their 
father’s third marriage, were sent to learn 
embroidery that they might get a livelihood 
in this way. Milton was now dependent on 
his volunteer readers. These were chiefly 
young men, who probably welcomed the 
opportunity as much for the sake of the 
blind poet’s comments on the authors they 
read as for the sake of the authors them- 
selves. He seems also to have dictated 
much of his poetry to these friends. 

He had probably begun steady work at 
‘‘Paradise Lost” as early as 1658, and 
we first hear of it in a state of completion 
just after the great plague. We know too, 
from the famous speech of the Quaker 
Ellwood, ‘“‘ Thou hast said much here of 
‘Paradise Lost,’ but what hast thou to say 
of Paradise Found?” that ‘Paradise 
Regained ’’ was begun in the autumn of 
1665. It was published five years later in 
the same volume as ‘‘ Samson Agonistes.” 
Milton lived four years longer, but he never 
wrote verse again. He may have felt for 
himself the truth of the words that he puts 
in the mouth of Samson : 


‘¢ All otherwise to me my thoughts portend, 
That these dark orbs no more shall treat with light, 
Nor th’ other light of life continue long, 

But yield to double darkness, nigh at hand: 
So much I feel my genial spirits droop, 

My hopes all flat, Nature within me seems 
Tn all her functions w of herself, 

My race of glory run, and race of shame, 
And I shall shortly be with them at rest.” 


He lived to the very end the same 
laborious, studious life. His habits seem 
to have always been simple and abstemious. 
After his blindness he renounced the late 
hours of his youth, and used to rise early 
and begin the day by hearing the Hebrew 
Scriptures read. The morning and part of 
the afternoon were spent in study. His 
chief recreations were music and the con- 





versation of friends whom he received in 
the evening. He had long been a sufferer 
from gout, and at last the disease struck 
in. He died on Sunday, November 8th, 
1674, and was buried near his father in 
the chancel of St. Giles, Cripplegate. 

If we turn now from the poet to his 
greatest work, the first question we shall 
be inclined to ask is: What was the fate 
of ‘* Paradise Lost ’’ in its own generation ? 
The facts are well known, but the inter- 
pretation put on them varies according to the 
bias of the critic. The author received £5 
down, and lived to receive a second £5, when 
the first edition, consisting of 1,300 copies, 
was sold. Eleven years after its first publica- 
tion 8,000 copies of the poem had been 
sold. Does this justify the inference that 
the poem was neglected and unknown till 
Addison made it famous? Hallam, writing 
in 1842, says: ‘It would hardly, however, 
be said even in this age, of a poem, 8,000 
copies of which had been sold in eleven 
years, that its success had been small, and 
some, perhaps, might doubt whether 
‘Paradise Lost,’ published eleven years 
since, would have met with a greater 
demand.’”’ Mark Pattison has probably hit. 
the truth when he reminds us that in 
England political bias has always been 
stronger than literary taste, and that till 
the Revolution of 1688 Milton was only the 
poet of the persecuted Nonconformists. 
There was one brilliant exception, how- 
ever, the Roman Catholic and Royalist. 
Dryden, who always did generous homage 
to the genius of his great contemporary. 
After 1688 the Whig party adopted Milton 
as their poet, and the distorted and preju- 
diced life by Dr. Johnson is part of a Tory 
attempt to write down his reputation. But. 
Milton has told us himself what audience: 
he desired to have— 


‘¢ Standing on earth, not rapt above the pole, 
More safe I sing with mortal voice, unchang’d 
To hoarse or mute, though fall’n on evil days, 
On evil days though fall’n, and evil tongues ; 
In darkness, and with dangers compast round, 
And solitude ; yet not alone, while thou 
Visit’st my slumbers nightly, or when morn 
Purples the east : still govern thou my song, 
Urania, and fit audience find, though few. 

But drive far off the barbarous dissonance 

Of Bacchus and his revellers, the race 

Of that wild rout that tore the Thracian bard 
In Rhodope, where woods and rocks had ears 
To rapture, till the savage clamour drown’d 
Both harp and voice ; nor could the Muse defend 
Her son. So fail not thou, who thee implores, 
For thou art Heav’nly, she an empty dream,” 


And it is Milton again, who has been truly 
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called “the most democratic of our great 

poets,” who sang— 

‘* For what is glory but the blaze of flame, 

The people’s praise, if — praise unmixt ? 

And what the people but a herd confus’d, 

A miscellaneous rabble, who extol 

Things year, and, well weigh’d, scarce worth the 
praise 

They praise and they admire, they know not what, 

And know not whom, but as one leads the other ; 

And what eo to be by such extoll’d 

To live upon their tongues and be their talk ? 

Of whom to be disprais’d were no small praise, 

His lot who dares be singularly good.” 


Would Milton’s “fit audience though 
few” have been increased had he chosen a 
different theme? In his youth the subject 
of the British Arthur most attracted him, 
and he seems only to have laid it aside 
when in the course of his readings in 
history he discovered the fabulous basis of 
the Arthurian legends. It was of the very 
essence of the lofty ideal that he had set 
before himself that the subject of his poem 
should have its foundation in truth and 
reality. He was not “the idle singer of an 
empty day,” but the prophet poet whose 
inspiration was ‘“‘not to be obtained by 
invocation of Dame Memory and her siren 
daughters, but by devout prayer to that 
eternal spirit who can enrich with all utter- 
ance and knowledge, and sends out His 
seraphim with the hallowed fire of His altar 
to touch and purify the life of whom He 
pleases.” 

And again, it has been truly remarked 
that his genius was lyrical, not dramatic. 
He was not possessed by an active sympathy 
with ‘the human heart, its tenderness, its 
joys and fears’; we can hardly attribute to 
him that feeling for the rest of the world 
which a great writer has told us is the 
essence of the highest happiness. He held 
himself aloof from common joys and 
common sorrows—‘‘ his soul was like a 
star and dwelt apart.’”” The moral and 
mental isolation of his life is one of the 
characteristics which strike us first. But 
on his choice of a subject we may again 
hear himself—‘“ sad task,” he calls it— - 

“* Yet argument 

Not less but more heroic than the wrath 
Of stern Achilles on his foe pursu’d 
Thrice fugitive about Troy wall ; or rage 
Of Turnus for Lavinia diséspous’d, 
Or Neptune’s ire or Juno’s that so long 
Perplexed the Greek and Cytherea’s son ; 
If answerable style I can obtain 
Of my celestial patroness, who designs 
Her nightly visitation unimplor’d, 
And dictates to me slumb’ring, or inspires 

my unpremeditated verse : 


Easy 
Since first this subject for heroic son 
Pleas’d me long choosing and beginning late.” 








And after an enumeration of the common 
epic subjects, he continues— 


‘* Me of these 
Nor skill’d nor studious, higher argument 
Remains, sufficient of itself to raise 
That name, unless an age too late, or cold 
Climate, or — damp my intended wing 
Deprest, and much they may, if all be mine, 
Not hers, who brings it nightly to my ear.” 


The famous passage in the third book of 
‘Paradise Lost” well illustrates Milton’s 
firm belief in his own inspiration, and his 
lofty ambition to rank with the prophet 
bards of old— 

** Yet not the more 


Cease I to wander where the Muses haunt 

Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 
Smit with the love of sacred song: but chief 
Thee, Sion, and the flow’ry brooks beneath 
That wash thy hallowed feet, and warbling flow, 
Nightly I visit ; nor sometimes forget 

Those other two equall’d with me in fate, 

So were I equall’d with them in renown, 

Blind Thamyris and blind Maeonides, 

And Tiresias and Phineus, prophets old ; 

Then feed on thoughts that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers ; as the wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid, 
Tunes her nocturnal note. Thus with the year 
Seasons return ; but not to me returns 

Day, or the sweet approach of ev’n or morn, 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose, 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 

But cloud instead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank 

Of Nature’s works to me expung’d and ras’d, 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out : 

So much the rather thou celestial Light 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate, there plant eyes, all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 

Of things invisible to mortal sight.” 





Again we must remember that, even for 
the select audience which Milton desired, his 
subject had to be one of familiar interest to 
English readers. And when the limitations 
of his genius forbade him to write on the 
history of his country, the only other field 
left open to him was the Bible. 

With the restrictions thus imposed on 
him by his genius and his surroundings he 
chose the subject of the “ Fall.” But here 
he encountered another difficulty. To the 
Calvinist and the Puritan any deviation, 





however slight, from the text of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, was impossible. He must ( 
embody in his poem all the sacred narrative, 

and the additions allowed his imagination i 


must be strictly consistent with the text. 
How well he succeeded is shown by the 
way in which many of his incidents are now 
inseparably interwoven in the popular con- 
ception of the narrative of the first few 
chapters of Genesis—for example, we have 
no mention of Satan in the sacred text; it is 
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Milton who tells us that he entered into the 
body of the serpent and deceived Eve. It 
has been objected that Milton’s introduction 
of the gods of heathen antiquity into Biblical 
scenes is not only incongruous but utterly 
irreconcilable with the poet’s conception of 
his own inspiration. But the incongruity 
disappears when we remember that Milton 
shared the belief of his contemporaries, that 
the gods of. Greece and Rome were not 
figments of men’s imaginations, but the 
fallen angels themselves, leading mankind 
away from the worship of the true God. 

Yet there are indications that Milton felt 
that he had given too free rein to his 
imagination in supplementing the sacred 
narrative. In “Paradise Regained” he 
paraphrases the story of the Temptation 
without a single irrelevant digression and 
hardly an invented incident. Its style is 
simple and severe in the extreme. Mr. 
Mark Pattison says: ‘It is probably the 
most unadorned poem extant in any lan- 
guage.”’ It has never shared the popularity 
of its predecessor. Yet Phillips records that 
Milton could not hear with patience any 
comparison unfavourable to the merits of 
his second epic, and the judgment of poets 
seems to have reversed that of the general 
reader. 

But the severity and unadorned style of 
‘Paradise Regained” is intensified in 
‘Samson Agonistes.’’ Hallam says that ‘‘ we 
see in it yet more distinctly the ebb of a 
mighty tide. An air of uncommon grandeur 
prevails throughout, but the language is 
less poetical than in ‘ Paradise Lost’; the 
vigour of thought remains, but it wants 
much of its ancient eloquence.’’ 

The interest of the poem is, in short, not 
dramatic, but personal and historical. It is 
the record of a heroic soul, baffled and 
beaten, but not despairing; the last cry of 
Puritanism, crushed and trampled under 
foot, yet firm in 


‘*The unconquerable will 
And courage never to submit or yield.” 


The incidents of Samson’s career are a 
parable now of the history of the Puritan 
cause, now of the story of Milton’s own life. 

Take, for example, the words of Samson in 
answer to the lament of the chorus— 


‘Yet Israel still serves with all his sons.” 


‘That fault I take not on me, but transfer 
On Israel’s governors, and heads of tribes, 
Who seeing those great acts which God had done 
Singly by me against their conquerors, 
Acknowledg’d not, or not at all consider’d 
Deliverance offer’d.” 





And then, after describing his victory 
over the Philistines, he goes on: 


‘Had Judah that day joined, or one whole tribe, 
They had by this possess’d the towers of Gath, 
And lorded over them whom they now serve ; 
But what more oft in nations grown corrupt, 
And by their vices brought to servitude, 
Than to love bondage more than liberty, 
Bondage with ease than strenuous liberty.” 


Surely here we have the England of the 
Restoration. 


But Samson’s marriage with a Philistine 
woman and his blindness are part of the 
poet’s own life. Let us hear his lament 
over his lost eyesight :— 


** But chief of all, 
O loss of sight, of thee I most complain ! 
Blind among enemies, O worse than chains, 
Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepit age ! 
Light, the prime work of God, to me is éxtinct, 
And all her various objects of delight 
Annull’d, which might in part my grief have eas’d ; 
Inferior to the vilest now become 
Of man or worm ; the vilest here excel me, 
They creep yet see; I, dark in light, expos’d 
To daily fraud, contempt, abuse, and wrong, 
Within doors, or without, still as a fool, 
In power of others, never in my own ; 
Scarce half I seem to live, dead more than half. 
O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 
Irrecoverably dark ; total eclipse 
Without all hope of day ! 
O first created beam, and thou great Word, 
‘Let there be light,’ and light was over all ; 
Why am I thus bereav’d thy prime decree ? 
The sun to me is dark 
And silent as the moon 
When she deserts the night, 
Hid in her vacant interlunar cave, 
Since light so necessary is to life, 
And almost life itself, if it be true 
That light is in the soul, 
She all in every part ; why was the sight 
To such a tender ball as th’ eye confin’d, 
So obvious and so easy to be quench’d ? 
And not, as feeling, through all parts diffus’d 
That she might look at will through every pore ? 
Then had I not been thus exil’d from light ; 
As in the land of darkness, yet in light 
To live a life half dead, a living death, 
And buried ; but (O yet more miserable) 
Myself my sepulchre, a moving grave, 
Buried, yet not exempt 
By privilege of death and burial 
From worst of other evils, pains, and wrongs ; 
But made hereby obnoxious more 
To all the miseries of life, 
Life in captivity 
Among inhuman foes,” . 


It is especially then for the light it throws 
on Milton’s inner life, for its autobiographical 
interest, that we read ‘“‘ Samson Agonistes.” 
We are conscious as we read that the full 
charm of the earlier poems, the charm of 
the grand style of which Milton was so 
superlatively the master, is not there in its 
highest perfection. Milton is pre-eminently 
a musical poet. No English poet has 
surpassed him in diction and rhythm. And 
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besides his matchless melody, besides the 
splendid episodes, such as Satan’s speeches, 
the apostrophe to light, any one of which 
would have made a lesser poet’s fame, he 
abounds in unique expressions which have 
grown into our language and become part 
of our daily speech. 

_Who can ever forget his ‘darkness 
visible,” his ‘‘ human face divine,’ his 
“storied windows richly dight, casting a dim 
religious light ”’ ? 

Another of his great characteristics, his 
moral elevation, is the reflection of his life 
in his poetry. Very truly does Charles 
Lamb write ‘Milton almost requires a 
solemn service of music to be played before 
you enter upon him. But he brings his 
music, to which, who listens, had need 
bring docile thoughts and purged ears.”’ 

Wordsworth has emphasized his ‘“ cheer- 
ful godliness,” and, indeed, this quality of 
cheerfulness, of freedom from morbid intro- 
spection and self analysis, from the spirit 
that is always dwelling on its own moods 
and feelings, is in marked contrast with 
much of our nineteenth century poetry. 

_ Take in illustration of my meaning these 
lines from a modern poet— 

“ Amongst us One 
Who most has suffered, takes dejectedly 
His seat upon the intellectual throne ; 
And all his store of sad experience he 
<< bare of wretched days. 
Tells us his misery’s birth and growth and signs, 
And how the dying spark of hope was fed, 
And how the breast was sooth’d and how the head, 
And all his hourly varied anodynes. 
This for our wisest: and we others pine, 
And wish the long unhappy dream would end, 
And waive all claim to bliss and try to bear 


With close lipp’d Patience for our only friend, 
Sad Patience, too near neighbour to despair.” 





After this what a moral tonic in such 
lines as these— : 


‘* Weep no more, woful shepherds, weep no more ; 
For Lycidas your sorrow is not dead, 

Sunk though he be beneath the wat’ry floor ; 

So sinks the day star in the ocean beds 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head 

And tricks his beams and with new-fangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky : 

So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high, 

Through the dear might of Him that walk’d the waves, 
Where other groves and other streams along 

With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves, 

And hears the unexpressive nuptial song. 

In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love, 

There entertain him all the saints above, 

In solemn troops and sweet societies 

That sing, and singing in their glory move 

And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes.” 


But Lycidas belongs to Milton’s bright 
and beautiful youth so full of hope and 
promise. Let us hear him at the end 
of his career on the death of his hero 
Samson. 


“‘ Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 

Or knock the breast, no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise, or blame, nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble.” 


We cannot always live on the serene 
heights of classical poetry, but sometimes 
surely it is well to turn from the contem- 
plation of ‘‘ this strange disease of modern 
life ’—*‘ where but to think is to be full of 
sorrow ’’—and pass into that purer atmos- 
phere whence in calm of mind, all passion 
spent, Milton, the sire of an immortal 
strain, 


‘Yet reigns o’er earth, third of the sons of light.” 





CARMEN SYLVA.* 
By L. T. MEADE. 
“Carmen, the song ; Sylva, the forest wild.” 


“ FAIRY palace, with a fairy garden, 

and all around the primeval wood. 
Inside the Trolls dwell, cunning and 
wicked, watching their fairy treasures, 
working at their magic forges, making and 
making, always things rare and strange .. . 
The Children of the Forest outside wander 
to the walls of the Troll garden, and wonder 
what is within... . Some of the more 
adventurous clamber in. Some, too, the 





Trolls steal, and carry off into their palace. 
Most never return; but here and there one 
escapes out again, and tells of the wonders 
he has seen inside—of shoes of swiftness, 
and swords of sharpness, and caps of dark- 
ness; of charmed harps, charmed jewels, 
and, above all, of the charmed wine. . . So 
the fame of the Troll garden spreads, and 
more and more steal in, boys and maidens, 
and tempt their comrades over the wall, 


t Baroness Deichmann’s translation of the life of the Queen of Roumania, the book to which the author is 


by every woman in the land.—Eb. 


indebted for the materials of this Pia is a well told story of one of Nature’s Queen’s. It should be read 
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No man 
knows. Have 
they thrown it away 
in their quarrel? Have 
the cunningest hidden 
it? Have the Trolls 
een flown away with it to 
a the fairy land beyond 
> the Eastern moun- 
tains; who can tell?” 
In the above quota- 
tion, from Charles 
Kingsley’s writings, 
he regards the far- 
famed Nibelungen 
hoard as altogether 
productive of evil 
to those who 
try to grasp 
it. Itis 
and tell of 
the jewels, and 
the dresses, and 
the wine, the joyous 
maddening wine which 
equals men with gods; 
and forget to tell how the 
Trolls have bought them, soul 
as well as body, and taught them 
to be vain and slavish. . . By-and- 
bye the Children of the Forest storm 
the fairy palace, struggle into the charmed The Summer residence of Carmen Sylva, 
ground, drink the wine until it maddens 
them, and fill their arms with the precious | possible, however, to imagine a soul 
trumpery. They feast, and the Trolls look | sufficiently noble to be able to touch the 
on, and laugh a wicked laugh. fairy treasure without being contaminated 
‘Then when the wine is gone out of them | by its evil. 
the Children of the Forest look round for| In her bright girlhood, Elizabeth, Queen 
the fairy treasure. What has become of it? | of Roumania, writes thus to her father: “I 
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feel every day what you have given me for 
life, a great treasure, the hoard of the 
Nibelungen which also lies in the Rhine.” 
In the fable the treasures of the Troll only 
brought misfortune, but this simple maid 
could withstand their witcheries and take 
the good without the evil. In short, the 
charmed wine could not affect her. 

The Princess Elizabeth of Wied was born 
on the 9th of December, 1848. Her 
biographer writes of her: “‘She was a 
very peculiar child, passionate, unyielding, 
reserved in character. Her own recollec- 
tions reach back to her third year. At that 
age the little girl was taken to stay with 
her godmother, Queen Elizabeth of 
Prussia, at Berlin. There the imaginative 
little girl fondled all the footstools, sofa- 
cushions, and bolsters, with the greatest 
care, pretending they were children. One 
day she ran up quickly, took hold of the 
feet of the Queen, which were resting on a 
footstool, placed them roughly on the 
ground, and with the angry exclamation, 
‘You must not stand on my child!’ she 
carried the footstool off. Her first question 
to strangers generally was—‘Have you 
children?’ If they had none they ceased 
to interest her.” 

The little Princess was so lively that to 
sit still even for a moment was the greatest 
trial to her. In her fifth year, when sitting 
for her portrait, severity and kindness alike 
were tried to keep her quiet. At last she 
made up her own mind not to move. She 
sat still for about two or three minutes, 
when she fell fainting from her chair. 

Her education was altogether confided to 
her mother, who understood the peculiarities 
of this noble child well. She was a most 
sympathetic little creature, full of pity, 
truthfulness, and great independence. 

Her brother William was a year and a 
half younger than herself, and her youngest 
brother, Prince Otto, was several years 
younger. The first trouble of little 
Elizabeth’s life came to her through little 
Prince Otto, who was born with an organic 
disorder, and whose short life was one long 
scene of suffering. Her love for poetry 
early showed itself, and all the circum- 
stances of her life fostered the poetic 
instinct. As a very little child she used to 
sit on the knee of the German poet, Ernst 
Moritz-Arndt, while he read his patriotic 
verses to her mother. Little Elizabeth 
would listen with flaming cheeks. Some- 
times the venerable poet would place his 
hand on her head in an attitude of blessing, 





and explain to her the beautiful name she 
bore. 

“‘ Elizabeth means ‘My God is rest.’” 
Carmen Sylva’s biographer adds, ‘‘ He may 
well have asked himself when will this 
whirlwind ever find its rest ? ’’ 

The Prince and Princess of Wied usually 
passed the winter months in Neuwied, and 
the summers at Monrepos. In Baroness 
Deichmann’s translation she gives an 
amusing account of the little girl’s visit to the 
village school, ‘* The Princess Elizabeth’s 
ardent wish was to go to school with the 
village children. One morning she rushed 
excitedly into her mother’s room, and asked 
if she might accompany the bailiff’s children 
to school. The Princess did not hear the 
question, but nodded pleasantly to the child. 
She entered the school while a singing 
lesson was going on. The school-master 
felt much flattered when he saw the little 
Princess take her place on the bench before 
him, and join in the singing with all her 
might. But the little daughter of the bailiff, 
already rather impressed with court etiquette, 
did not think it proper that the daughter of 
a Prince should sing so loud. As soon as 
her voice sounded above those of the others 
her little neighbour laid her hand over her 
mouth, endeavouring thus to impress the 
Princess with the impropriety of her 
behaviour. 

“At the castle the disappearance of the 
Princess caused great commotion. At last 
the little Princess was found at the summit 
of happiness in the village school of Roden- 
bach. The lost madcap was brought back 
to the Castle, and shut up in her room as a 
punishment for the rest of the day. 

“<1 was the only stroke of genius of 
my childhood!’ she remarked later as a 
queen.” 

She took up everything passionately and 
impetuously, and when at play with children 
of her own age was always over-excited. 
She did not merely play for fun; she was 
quite overpowered by the world of her 
imagination, and carried out the vivid 
thoughts of her fancy. 

She began to write verses when she was 
between nine and ten years of age. 

Baroness Deichmann gives a_ beautiful 
description of the castle of Monrepos. 

“It is built on the ridge of a hill, amongst 
mountains which belong to the Westerwald. 
The magnificent valley of Neuwied lies at its 
feet, and the Rhine winds itself in great 
circles through the historic ground where 
Romans, Teutons, Alemans, and 
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Carmen Sylva in her study. 


fought for power and sovereignty. The 
horizon is bounded on all sides by many 
chains of mountains. The most magnificent 
beechwoods adjoin the castle. Well-kept 
paths lead you for miles through splendid 
woods and shady valleys. 

The lower story of Schloss Monrepos is 
like a vast hall, for the large saloon takes 
up the whole width. From itsmany windows 
one looks from one side into the wide valley 
of the Rhine surrounded by mountains— 





forests. In such a scene the young Princess 
was in her element.” 

The Baroness writes: ‘The greater the 
raging of the storm, the happier the young 
enthusiast felt herself. Amidst the wildest 
gusts of wind and rain she hurried into the 
forest, and neither snow nor thunder growl- 
ing overhead could stop her. In the house 
the world seemed too narrow for her, and she 
longed for the freedom of nature. Three 
magnificent St. Bernard dogs sprang romp- 


from the other into the deep shades of the | ing and bounding after her.” 
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The following spirited words express the 
feeling of Princess Elizabeth :— 


i gms = <a forest 

s ony wild ; 

The wind drives before it 
The tempest-clouds piled. 


* With a crash the stems sunder, 
The tossing trees moan ; 

The wind and the thunder 
Hold revel alone ; 


‘Tis a joust which they play at, 
A contest of might 

Shall adjudge which is stronger 
To lash the waves white, 


**To ravage the woodland :— 
But ‘midst their mad noises, 
I go with firm footstep 
soul that rejoices. 


“ ay bees upon me 
rom heart to heart ranging ; 
For me there is sunshine 
Unclouded, unchanging.” 
Translated by Str Epwin ARNOLD. 


When the Princess was still quite a young 
girl she had the sorrow of losing both her 
father and her brother, Prince Otto. On the 
16th February, 1862, the little Prince died 
after years of dreadful suffering. He died in 
full consciousness. The Baroness writes of 
him : ‘‘ An expression of rest and peace came 
over the beautiful countenance; the mouth 
had a sweet smile ; only the deep mark on 
the high forehead showed that he had obtained 
this peace through great suffering and strife. 
‘God be praised!’ was the prayer repeated 
by all who had known and admired the 
gifted child. He being made perfect in a 
short time, fulfilled a long time : for his soul 
pleased the Lord; therefore hasted He to 
take him away from the wicked.” 

Fourteen years later Princess Elizabeth 
wrote down the sad experience of this time. 
Her little book is privately printed, and 
bears the title “‘ Life of my brother, Otto 
Nicholas of Wied.” 

Not long afterwards the Princess Eliza- 
beth spent a winter at St. Petersburg with 
the Grand Duchess Héléne of Russia. Here 
she had the advantage of all that art and 
society could do to cultivate and charm. 
The ceaseless whirl, however, of dinners, 
balls, and other entertainments was too 
much for her restless spirit. Her imagina- 
tion was over-excited, and her nerves 
suffered. 

Her day was then filled up with music, 
reading, the study of Russian, and in this 
way the Grand Duchess managed to calm 
the enthusiastic girl. 

At the beginning of this time Anton 





Rubinstein undertook her musical education. 
She says about Rubinstein’s playing—. 

“Tt was as if the piano disappeared 
under his power; then again as if it were 
the music of the spheres, or a lovely fairy 
tale. His playing has a delicacy and a 
poetry which are really fascinating. His 
genius is displayed in the fact that the 
power and brilliancy of his playing seem but 
accessories, or are so grand that one is 
cowed before them as by a wonder of nature, 
and yet would like to sing in the intensity 
of joy. I never heard anything like it. His 
playing has a magic spell which seems to 
me like the bloom on a grape or the dew on 
the flowers. They render them twice as 
beautiful.”’ 

It was while the Princess was in St. 
Petersburg that the news of her father’s 
death reached her. After this event she 
spent a great portion of her time with her 
widowed mother at Monrepos. During 
these years her character was developing 
and gaining strength. Her passionate sym- 
pathy for others was strengthening, and the 
unselfishness which was so marked a 
characteristic of her fine mature became 
more noticeable every day. Her intellectual 
nature developed with her moral; her 
energies were so great that she longed to 
give herself up to a life of duty and labour. 
“TI wish to have a profession,’”’ she said. 
‘“‘She meant,”’ writes the. Baroness, ‘“ the 
profession of a teacher; she received one 
of a Princess and a Queen.”’ 

On the 15th of November, 1869, the 
Princess Elizabeth was married to Prince 
Charles of Roumania. The Baroness 
Deichmann, in her most interesting memoirs, 
gives a graphic account of this ceremony, 
and of the feelings of the young Princess. 
But in so short an account there is no space 
to quote from them. 

The Princess now entered on a new life, 
new trials and joys were before her. She 
was to become the Queen of a kingdom. 

‘* May your entrance into Roumania also 
be an entrance into the hearts of your 
people,’’ was called after her as she left her 
old home. 

This prophetic hope was amply fulfilled. 
No Princess ever took the hearts of her 
people more by storm. To please the 
Roumanians, and in order to encourage 
native industry, she wore the national 
costume during her residence in the 
Carpathians. All the ladies of the Court 
followed her example and carried out the 
wish of their sovereign. In dainty embroi- 
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deries of gold and silver, golden head- 
dresses, and long flowing veils, picturesquely 
bound round the head and neck, they 
looked like lovely ladies out of a fairy tale. 
The Princess was delighted to feel that she 
was once more in the homes of woods and 
mountains. Here she wrote “My Com- 
rades.”’ 


“ We dwelt together, where flows the Rhine, 

The Forest and I and these Songs of mine, 

In the days when my life was young. 

And we whispered low to the silver stream, 

When its ripples were kissed by the moon’s pure beam, 
What we fancied and dreamed and sung. 


‘* But a fateful hour there dawned for me, 
When I sought, afar from my comrades three, 
Tn the glittering East a home : 

Farewell, I cried, I am sad at heart, 

Ye friends of my childhood, for we must part ; 
Will none of you with me come? 


“ Then the Rhine and the Forest shook each his head— 
Too old to wander, are we, they said, 

Although we have held thee dear. 

But lo ! when I reached this eastern land, 

The rhymes came round me, a merry band, 

For my songs had followed me here !” 


In her new home the Princess was to 
realise the full anguish and joy of mother- 
hood. Nothing can be more touching than 
the account of the little Princess Marie, 
whose short life seemed, as her mother said, 
to be like an endless May-day. The little 
one only lived for four years. On Maundy 
Thursday, the 9th of April, 1874, she died 
of diphtheria and scarlet fever. She was a 
particularly bright little child, and her 
mother, in her diary, often quoted her 
remarks. Her favourite name was “ Itty.” 
A few months before her death, seeing the 
bust of her father, she exclaimed, ‘ Oh, 
look how Jack Frost has fallen upon papa.”’ 
A very short time before her illness she 
asked her mother, ‘‘ Will the frost come 
down from the little stars and make Itty 
cold ?” 

The Princess herself closed the loved blue 
eyes of this little child. No words of 
complaint passed her lips. 

“‘God loved my child more than ever I 
did, and so He has taken it to Himself,” 
she said with wonderful calmness. When 
the little body was placed in the coffin the 
Princess put her hand on it, and spoke as in 
prayer, ‘‘ God bless my child.”’ 

In writing to her mother, after the death 
of her child, the Princess Elizabeth said :— 

“ Yes, it is too much joy for one little 
human heart. My child is so happy; my 
love is stronger than the grave, and I can 
rejoice in its joy. Ihave not lost the high 
dignity of a mother because my child is 





separated from me. The great happiness 
which I enjoy is not toa dearly bought with 
this great sorrow.” 


‘*The chill frost came in the night, the night, 
And my flower all withered lies, 

His icy touch was so light, so light, 
But it closed her fair blue eyes. 


Ah me! is it thus that my joys Aa 
While stricken and mute I stand, 

Oh, frost, let the fire that burns at my heart 
Be quenched by thy cold, wet hand.” 


The little Princess Marie died on Maunday 
Thursday. The people in Roumania think 
it peculiarly blessed to die on Thursday in 
Holy week, for on that day, they say, heaven 
is open and one flies in. Many years after- 
wards, in 1886, Queen Elizabeth undertook 
a great work for the church of Curtea de 
Arges. She inscribed the gospels on enor- 
mous sheets of vellum to be read aloud every 
Thursday, as a recollection of the Thursday 
on which her child died. She called this her best 
monument to little Marie. She also painted 
a dedication for its consecration according to 
the custom of the Middle Ages. Her dedica- 
tion she surrounded by angels’ heads. In 
the midst was the child’s portrait. She was 
represented as tolling the Easter bell. The 
angels’ heads represented her brother Otto, 
and many other friends who had died. 
Round the pages were painted butterflies, 
symbols of eternity and resurrection, and 
three times the song of Easter week. 

It would be impossible in so short a paper 
as this to give anything of a real account of 
the latter years of Queen Elizabeth’s life. 
Her indomitable courage, her noble submis- 
sion to the most crushing sorrow can only 
be touched upon in a few words. When 
war with all its horrors reached Roumania, 
the Princess became indeed a mother to the 
people. The Princess would nurse her 
children herself. Day and night she was at 
work, refreshing the weary, and comforting 
and encouraging the sick. Many of the 
dying received the last words of comfort from 
herlips. Baroness Deichmann says—‘‘ Many 
of the poor soldiers would only take chloro- 
form from her hands, and she alone could 
persuade the wounded to undergo the neces- 
sary amputations. The pride of the 
Roumanian soldier rebelled against going 
through life as a cripple. ‘I would rather 
die than look like a beggar,’ cried a young 
soldier in despair, whose leg was to be taken 
off. But the Princess came to his bedside, 
and besought him to remember that a long 
life might still lie before him, and to let the 
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operation take place. ‘For your sake, 
Regina, it shall be done,’ he murmured.” 

After this war the people used to call 
their Princess ‘“Muma Ranitilor,”’ the 
Mother of the Wounded. 

The Queen’s poetical talents have been 
often alluded to. Perhaps nothing she has 
ever written is sweeter than her song to the 
West Wind :— 


** ‘Come forth, all ye blossoms ! 
Start, seeds from the land ; 
Ye songs of birds, waken, 
I, Spring, am at hand ! 


“« My touch on the fir-boughs, 
My kiss in the air, 

Makes odours of Heaven 
Spread sweet everywhere. 


*« ¢ And the fragrance and splendour 
Of meadow and grove 

I give for a bride-wreath 
In free gift to Love, 


“Come forth, then, blue violets ! 
_s cealleth on you, 

Wake, leaflets and flow’rets, 
For Love’s coming too.’ ” 


Translated by Sin EDWIN ARNOLD. 


She has also written some plays, and several 
novels, and her book, ‘‘ Pilgrim Sorrow,” is 
well-known. 

But no one who reads the delightful life 
of Carmen Sylva, which has just appeared, 
can think first of her as a poet. Nor on 
looking at her portrait will the most worthy 
exclamation be—‘‘ Every inch a Queen.” 
Above and beyond these, the Queen of 
Roumania is a woman—a woman with a 
great, strong, and tender heart. To her 
womanhood her strong, bright intellect, and 
her high position must bow. Womanhood 
in its sweetest and highest form permeates 





all she does, and says, and thinks. She is 
greater than a queen and a poet, and this-is 
the true secret of her popularity. It is 
because of this sweet woman’s nature, which 
shines in her eyes and dwells in her heart, 
that she is so beloved by her people ; because 
of this her verses steal into hearts, and 
because of this children love her. I can 
best close these few words by quoting again 
from Baroness Deichmann :— 

The Queen of Roumania had visited 
Westerland for her health. From there 
she writes to her mother: ‘‘ The crowd of 
children surrounded me already. There 
are children from Berlin and Westphalia, 
Saxony and Styria, from all parts of 
Germany. ‘They have built me a fortress, 
and I tell them fairy-tales whilst they sit 
crowded round me on the sand. I am like 
the rat-catcher of Hameln—all children 
run after me.” 

When the royal lady ascended the steep 
steps which led from the shore of an evening 
she walked alone, only accompanied by the 
crowd of children, who carried after her the 
numberless floral offerings which had been 
showered upon her in the course of the 
day. 

Her departure from Westerland was quite 
touching. Weeping children pressed to her 
and weeping women kissed her hands. The 
people of Sylt have a superstition that if a 
wreath is thrown into the sea whilst one is 
thinking of loved ones who are absent, they 
will return one day if the waves carry it 
back to the shore. When the Queen was 
removed from their sight the children com- 
mitted their wreaths to the foam-crowned 
waves, and dried their tears, and shouted for 
joy when the flowers were thrown up on the 
shore in safety ! 





“WHEN THE SHADOWS FLEE AWAY.” 


By MARY HARRISON. 


TH the varying lights and shadows 

of life, there spring up corresponding 
moods of mind. In the morning come 
thoughts stimulating and hopeful. With 
the evening, thoughts tranquilising and sad. 
And as with the quietly gathering shadows 
of the close of day, so with those that 
gather at the close of the year and on the 
close of life, hushing and solemn visions 
and voices steal into us which it is well 
that we should pause upon and heed. 





‘« Day unto day uttereth speech, and night 
unto night showeth knowledge. There is 
no speech nor language, their voice can- 
not be heard.” Yet day’s breaking morning 
has something unspeakable to say to all but 
the insensible; and evening, dying into still 
night, has more. 

Seeming to gather all its remaining 
energies together, the expiring light stretches 
out its thin hands to the sky, as if to keep its 
hold and live. But the hands are dying 
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hands. The effort fails. Slowly the light 
dies. Its last hour goes, and for ever. 

This evening scene is full of suggestive- 
ness even to the mindless and soulless. 
Those to whom garish day is but a series of 
trifles can scarcely watch that death-grey 
gather in the west and the night fall with- 
out some solemn, nameless feeling mastering 
them for the. moment; while to the truer 
and more open-hearted to life’s mysteries, the 
scene suggests dim gleams of life’s higher 
meaning. To the serious, who understand 
that life is permanent, and thankfully 
grasp its relations with its Creator, it brings 
sober reflections and solemn delights. But 
whether to open ears or to ears insensible, 
the still, small voice of the shadows at 
the death of day whispers thoughts unspeak- 
ably true. 

Especially the shadows of the last day of 
the dying year, herald, as it is, of the last 
day of time, when, amid the silence of an 
awe-struck, assembled world, a voice shall 
declare, ‘‘ Time shall be no more.” Time, 
so crowded with events, shall be finished. 
As the soft striking of the knell of the year 
eighteen ninety breaks at midnight upon our 
listening ear, a certain sense of the mystery 
of living will be upon us. The reflection 
that the year is no more should suggest the 
reflection that one day our own last moments 
will have passed and ended and gone too, when 
we shall have carried with us its results into 
the forever. ‘Man goeth forth to his 
labour till the evening.”” And that approach- 
ing evening will one day have come, and 
have passed, and we shall labour no more. 
No prayer or outstretched hands to grasp 
our friends will avail then to add one pre- 
cious moment to the closing life. Nor to 
change its doings and leavings undone. 
All will be over and fixed unalterably, 
written in that Book from which we shall 
be judged. The darkness will fall, out of 
which the Great Day will dawn. 

Meanwhile, with perpetual and quiet 
suggestion, as if to open our ears by per- 
sistency and gentleness, the shadows of the 
coming night fall upon all days the 
year through, days brief and long alike. 
And each year, year by year, the shadows 
fall upon its last night, to perpetually hint 
of those soon and certain shadows which 
shall fall upon ourselves, lest the darkness 
of death should come with surprise and with 
horror and stupefaction, that it may come 
with peace and hope of heaven’s morning. 

It is the nature and mission of those 
divisions of life which end in silence and 





darkness, marking them off gone for ever, to 
awaken men to wholesome solemn thoughts 
of life’s one only certain fact—that like 
dying days and dying years, we too must 
die. Toil teaches us that we are powerful ; 
science, that we have mind; the family, 
that we have love ; and shadows, that we are 
mortal. In each dying day, each dying 
year, the Great Creator is gently speaking 
of the mystery of man’s dying, pointing, as 
with reluctant love, to things to come, from 
which there is no escape, nor ought to be, 
when all thoughts and feelings and ex- 
periences and doings of the life that now is 
will have had their morning rising, their 
soaring to noon, their sinking, their setting 
in darkness and silence, and be no more. 

Shoaid not such a reality be allowed to 
be real to us? Should we not be true and 
serious to the meaning of it ? Should we not 
live in a softened mood of thought towards 
our children and to one another, to friends 
and to neighbours and to foes, till there is 
no room in us for things unkind or untrue ? 
All this may be the working of the shadows, 
each dying day and dying year, if we 
but love God and follow His Son, committing 
our life to His direction. Their ministry is one 
of the ‘‘ all things’’ which need only to be 
taken ‘ together ’’ with Him to be means 
of grace and ministers of glory. Our love 
of God is all that is needed, that when life 
is ended it may also be perfected. It will 
depend upon what the love of Him has done for 
us and in us, what that mysterious morning 
will be, which will break for us ‘‘ when the 
shadows flee away.” 


‘** Abide with me, fast falls the eventide, 
The darkness deepens, Lord, with me abide,” 


is never more appropriate than when the 
darkness is thickening around the grave of 
the year and the midnight knell tells that it 
is no more. 


‘* Hold Thou Thy cross before my closing eyes, 
Shine through the gloom, and point me to the skies,” 


will be a petition most easy and hopeful to 
lips used lovingly to utter it in all the 
shadows of all the days of the years of life, 
when our lips are growing cold and our 
closing eyes are growing dim and blind for 
ever. 

Let each ‘‘ gloom ”’ be the hiding through 
which Christ shines, pointing us out of it 
to far different ways of living from any we 
could live without Him, to morning bright 
with immortality, and to our goal in 
heaven. 
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RE-CREATION. 


“Come unto Me, that ye may have life.” 


HAT marvels, Jesus, Thou dost work | 


Upon the jaded soul ; 
By means I cannot understand 
Thy spirit makes me whole. 


Under Thy spell I can attempt, 
What else I must despair, 

Thy zealous will and energy 
And gloriousness to share. 


Thy nearness makes my body fresh, 
My feelings purer are, 

My sight is cleansed from earthly film 
To see the things afar. 


My reasoning powers acuter grow, 
In higher range of thought, 

With vigour move to nobler ends, 
And dictate what they ought. 


I freedom gain and safety too, 
And know sublimer good, 

And surer seek and easier do 
The better things I would. 





Good will, contentedness, and hope 
With Thee find home within ; 
Strong blessedness of victory 
Over besetting sin. 


Encamped above all enemies, 
This earth is heavenly ground ; 
Thy banner standing for Thy throne, 
Thine angels watching round. 


Enlarged, enlightened, rarefied 
By Thine uplifting grace, 

More eager and more capable 
Am I to love my race. 


Enfranchised wholly from myself, 
Wholly enslaved to Thee, 

With ease and diligence I move 
Towards manly liberty. 


Let jaded, disappointed souls 
All turn and taste and see, 
What mighty re-creation moves 

Out of Thy purity. 


M. H. 





THE ANGELIC PAINTER, FRA GIOVANNI DA FIESOLE. 
By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 


EW spots in Florence are of deeper 
interest than the Convent of San 
Marco, and to the world in general it owes 
its overwhelming fascination principally to 
the memories of two monks—Fra Beato 
Angelico da Fiesole, and Savonarola. The 
eloquence, the heroic faithfulness, the tragic 
martyrdom of the one, depicted with such 
consummate art in George Eliot’s 
“Romola’”’; the soft, silent, holy pictures 
of the other, still preserved on the walls of 
almost every cell, make it the place of 
pilgrimage to thousands of tourists every year. 





No two men could be more unlike each 
other. The Sinaitic eloquence of Savonarola 
shook the world. He lived on the stormiest 
and most glaring stage of public life. He 
was the deadly enemy of all crimes, abuses, 
and falsities. He made the mighty vault 
of the Duomo ring with denunciations, alike 
of popes and emperors, and of the lowest 
classes of the people. He was a man 
terribly in earnest, and therefore God 
‘honoured him ’’—as He honoured Luther, 
and as He has honoured multitudes of His 
holiest saints—‘‘ by making all bad men his 
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bitter enemies.” 
work, and he shared the prophet’s fate. 
spoke the truth and died for it. 

Fra Angelico, on the other hand, was a 
man whose life was spent in the quiet shades 
of the monastic cloister in almost unbroken 
peace. He did not enter the tempestuous 
atmosphere of politics and social reform. 
God had given him one supreme gift—the 
genius of his art. That one talent he 
cultivated to the uttermost, and _ by 
virtue of it he has been, for five 
centuries, one of the sweetest benefactors of 
the world. 

He was born in 1887 at Vicchio, near the 
river Sieve, in the beautiful province of 
Mugello, only a few miles from Vespignano, 
the birthplace of Giotto.* His secular 
name was Guido da Pietro, and he had a 
brother, Benedictus Petri de Mugello, com- 
monly known as Fra Benedetto, who was 
almost as excellent in the illumination of 
missals as Giovanni was in fresco. Vasari 
shall tell us in his own words the few events 
of his uneventful life. ‘He might,’’ says 
the biographer of the [Italian painter, 
‘* have lived an easy life in the world, and, 
in addition, might have gained whatever 
he wished, by that Art in which he excelled 
from his very youth; nevertheless, being 
good and gentle by nature, he determined, 
for his own satisfaction and peace of mind, 
and in order to attend, above all things, to 
the saving of his soul, to enter the religious 
order of the Dominicans.”’ 

He was (according to some authorities) 
only a boy of fourteen when he first entered 
the order of St. Dominic, and he was thus 
early thrown into contact with John de 
Domenici, a man of vivid courage and 
eminent sanctity, who was himself a painter. 
John united the ascetic with the «esthetic 
ideal, and regarded painting “ as a powerful 
means to elevate the soul and to develop 
holy thoughts.” 

One of Fra Angelico’s early sources of 
happiness was the friendship of Fra 
Antonino, who, through his intervention, 


He did the prophet’s 
He 


afterwards became the Archbishop of 
Florence, and her favourite local saint. He 
was compelled, with the rest of the 


Dominican community, to leave Fiesole 
for a time, because his order espoused the 
cause of Gregory XII., while Florence sup- 
ported the Anti-Pope. In his refuge at 


*See Marchese ‘‘Memorie die Pittori,” 1843, and 
Bezzi’s translation of Vasari’s ‘‘ Life of Fra Angelico,” 
with —_ published for the Arundel Society, 1856 

19). 





Foligno, and afterwards at Cortona, he 
finished several youthful works, as also at 
Perugia. 

At every monastery to which he was 
attached, but especially at Fiesole at 
Florence, he worked with incredible dili- 
gence, first at illuminating, then at 
painting, till his fame was spread through- 
out Italy. Hearing of his excellence, the 
Pope Nicolas VY. sent for him to Rome, 
and ordered him to paint his private 
chapel in the Vatican. At Rome he painted 
many lovely works, and covered the chapel 
with scenes from the lives of St. Lawrence 
and St. Stephen. By a curious acei- 
dent the key of this chapel was 
lost for two centuries; but when 
it was re-opened the frescoes were found to 
be in fair preservation. ‘“‘ Seeing that Fra 
Giovanni was a most peaceful, holy, and 
humble-minded man (as in very deed he 
was),’’ says Vasari, the Pontiff thought 
this simple monk worthy to fill the Archie- 
piscopal chair of Florence, which happened 
at that time to be vacant. Upon its being 
offered to him, Fra Giovanni entreated His 
Holiness that the dignity might be bestowed 
upon some other person, inasmuch as he 
did not think himself fit to hold rule over 
men; and he pointed out a monk of his 
order, who loved the poor, was most learned, 
and capable of governing, and upon whom 
that high office might be conferred much 
more fitly than upon himself. Hearing this 
the Pope most freely granted the request ; 
and thus it was that the Dominican monk, 
Antonino, came to be Archbishop of 
Florence, a man famous for his sanctity and 
learning, who was afterwards canonised by 
Pope Adrian VI. ‘‘ Great was the goodness 
of Fra Giovanni, indeed most rare in these 
days, to yield so great a dignity and honour 
to another man, whom with gladness and 
singleness of heart he thought more fit for 
them than himself. Would to God that 
every ecclesiastic spent his time as did this 
truly Angelic monk, in the service of God, 
and to the good of his neighbour and of the 
world.” 

Vasari speaks of his goodness in these 
beautiful terms: ‘‘ He avoided all worldly 
business; he loved the poor; he worked 
continually in his Art, nor would he 
paint other things than those which 
concerned the saints. He might have been 
rich, but he cared not for riches; nay, he 
was wont to say that true riches consist 
entirely in being content with little. He 
might have had command over many, and 
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would not; saying that to obey others was 
less troublesome and less liable to error. It 
was in his choice to have honours and 
dignities in his convent, and beyond it; but 
they were valueless to him, who affirmed 
that the only dignity he sought was to avoid 
Hell and reach Paradise; and what dignity 
is to be compared to that, which all 
ecclesiastics, and indeed all men, ought to 
seek, and which is found only in God, and 
in a virtuous life. He was most kind, and, 
living soberly and chastely, he freed himself 
from the snares of the world, frequently 
repeating that the painter had need of 
quiet; and that he who does the things of 
Christ should always be with Christ. That 
which appears to be a very wondrous and 
almost incredible thing is that among his 
brethren he was never seen in anger; and 
it was his wont, when he admonished his 
friends, to do so with a sweet and smiling 
gentleness.” He goes on to tell that, 
when his Prior gave him leave, he was 
always ready to paint for any one who 
desired his works; that he never would 
paint for money ; that he never took up his 
brush without a previous prayer; that he 
never painted a crucifix without bathing his 
own cheeks with tears; and that he never 
would take any money for his works. He 
adds one anecdote which beautifully illu- 
strates Angelico’s simplicity: One day Pope 
Nicolas VY. invited him to dinner, but he 
refused to eat meat because he had not 
obtained the leave of his Prior, “ forgetting, 
in his unquestioning obedience, the authority 
of the Pope to release him from that of his 
Monastic Superior.” 

He died at Rome in 1447 at the age of 
68; and was buried by his Dominican 
brethren in the Church of the Minerva, 
by the side entrance, near the sacristy, 
in a tomb (not “round,” as Vasari 
calls it, but oblong) upon which was 
carved his portrait, of the natural size, 
with four Latin lines, which have been 
rendered :— 


‘* Not that in me a new Apelles lived, 

But that Thy poor, O Christ, my gains received, 
This be my praise. Deeds done for fame on Earth 
Live not in Heaven. Fair Florence gave me birth.” 


I can well remember the eagerness with 
which I sought out this tomb, more than 
thirty years ago, at Rome. At that time it 
was utterly neglected, and I only found it 
by moving away a number of old boards 
and other rubbish. It is of a very simple 





character, and represents a dead Dominican, ' 


his hands crossed, his hood drawn over his 
head. On either side is a Doric pillar, and 
in the spandrils above are two cherub heads. 
The face looks worn and sorrowful, yet full 
of peace and sweetness. In the only known 
likeness of the painter in life, he appears as 
a man almost entirely bald. The upper 
part of his face, with the fine nose and full 
eye, are very noble; but the largeness of 
the lower part of the face, and the expres- 
sion of the mouth, are hardly what we 
should have anticipated in a painter so 
exjuisitely spiritual. 

Fra Giovanni da Fiesole, as he is often 
called, won that sort of secondary canonisa- 
tion which gives him the title of ‘“‘ Beato”’ 
or the Blessed; and he was universally 
called ‘‘ Angelico,”’ ‘‘ because of the purity of 
his life, and the devotional spirit of his 
works.”’ Surely, however, the name must 
also refer to his exquisite delineation of 
angels, which has proved to be of such 
infinite fascination to the world, that in this 
branch of art not even Raphael equals him. 
To this day scores of painters earn a living 
by reproducing the angels with musical 
instruments in the Tabernacle which he 
painted in 1483 for the Guild of Flax Mer- 
chants, and which is now in the Uffizi 
Gallery at Florence. 

Angelico could paint angels as no other 
man has been able to paint them, because 
he was one of those few men who on earth 
have lived in heaven. He paints them 
almost shadowless, in robes of the purest, 
tenderest, most vernal colourings, their 
heads surrounded by golden aureoles 
enriched with flowerlike touches, and their 
radiant wings enamelled with all the colours 
of the rainbow. He conceives them, as 
Dante conceives them, as emanations of 
living light. Often in painting them he 
must have thought of Dante’s lines in the 
“« Purgatorio” :— 

‘Coming forth, descending from on high 

I saw two Angels, each with sword of fire 
Truncated flames, of forms that points deny. 
Verdant as new-born leaflets their attire 


Was seen, while they with green wings onward drove 
Beaten and blown in many a breezy spire.”* 


Their faces, soft, roseate, etherially beauti- 
ful, are delicate with rose and gold as of— 
‘* Some gay creatures of the element 
That in the colours of the rainbow live 
And play i’ the plighted clouds.” 
They were the faces which he saw in his 
holy visions, and which—regarding them as 


* Dean Plumptre’s translation. 
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revelations—he never would retouch when 
once they had been sketched in. It would 
be idle in me to attempt to describe them 
when I can enrich this page with the 
splendid sentences of Mr. Ruskin. He 
speaks of ‘‘the angel-choirs of Angelico, 
with the flames on their white foreheads, 
waving brighter as they move, and the 
sparkles streaming from their purple wings, 
like the glitter of many suns upon a sound- 
ing sea, listening, in the pauses of alternate 
song, for the prolonging of the trumpet- 
blast, and the answering of psaltery and 
cymbal, throughout the endless deep and 
from all the star shores of heaven.” 
Cardinal Newman said of angels that ‘‘ Every 
breath of air, every ray of light and heat, 
every beautiful prospect, is, as it were, the 
skirts of their garments, the waving 
of the robes of those whose faces see 
God.” This was the constant thought of 
Fra Angelico. The cloister walk of Florence 
was to him “No penitential solitude, but a 
possessed land of tender blessing, guarded 
from the entrance of all but holiest sorrow. 
The little cell was one of the houses of 
heaven prepared for him by his Master. 
Was not the Val d’Arno, with its olive woods 
in white blossom, paradise enough for a poor 
monk ? or could Christ be indeed in heaven 
more than here? Was He not always with 
him? Under every cypress avenue the 
angels walked. He had seen their white 
robes, whiter than the dawn, at his bedside, 
as he awoke at early summer. They had 
sung with him, one on each side, when his 
voice failed for joy at sweet vesper and matin 
time ; his eyes were blinded by their wings 
in the sunset, when it sank behind the hills 
of Luni.” 

There can be no doubt that in his 
representation of angels Fra Angelico felt 
the deep influence of Dante’s verse. Rio, in 
his ‘‘ History of Christian Art,” has pointed 
out that in Angelico’s chief, and very lovely, 
picture of the Annunciation, we might 
suppose that he was endeavouring to catch 
the very expressions of Dante : 


*¢ That same love which first did there descend 
Singing his Ave Maria full of grace, 
Before her did his ample wings extend.” 


And of his angels may be said as of Dante’s 
glorified saints : 


‘“‘ Their faces had they all of living flame, 
Their wings of gold, and all the rest was white, 
That snow in none such purity could claim.” 


And no less. than Dante he is unable to 





imagine sin, except as something irredeem- 
ably ugly, contemptible, and grotesque. 

Of Angelico’s education in art little is 
known. Something he must have learnt 
from the works of Giotto and of Orcagna, 
and also from Don Lorenzo, known as Il 
Monaco, a Camaldolese monk, who lived at 
the Monastery of the Angels in Florence. 
From the School of Siena he is thought to 
have borrowed the greenish undertints of 
his carnations, and he was not uninfluenced 
by Masaccio’s advance in realism. His 
most eminent pupil was Benozzo Gozzoli, 
two of whose pictures, full of charm, are in 
our National Gallery—an enthroned Virgin 
and the Rape of Helen. But all that is 
most exquisitely distinctive in Fra Angelico 
is essentially his own, and is the immediate 
product of that fine spiritual temperament 
which he preserved in exquisite purity from 
his earliest days. He was aman who could 
paint all that is tender, delicate, pure, ideal, 
exquisite, spiritual, beautiful; but the ex- 
pression of any passion, except those of 
rapture and ecstasy, is beyond the range of 
his gentle and childlike spirit. To him the 
defects and horrors of the temporal were 
lost and obliterated in the blinding glories 
of the Eternal. When he tries to delineate 
what is violent, or base, or wicked, or ugly, 
he ludicrously fails. In that sense it may 
be said that “ his art is always childish, yet 
beautiful in its childishness.” There is 
not in him the slightest trace of that 
sensuous love of beauty, which is so 
apparent in Guido and Correggio, nor 
did it lie in his power to reproduce those 
ruined faces of men, powerful yet deformed 
by physical degradation, or distorted by 
unhallowed impulses, in which Salvator 
Rosa, and even Leonardo da Vinci and 
Michael Angelo delighted. Angelico would 
have turned with abhorrence from the 
studies of the repellent and the abnormal in 
which those two mighty spirits curiously 
delighted. There is the same kind of con- 
trast between Angelico and the sensuous 
painters as there is between Shakespeare 
and Milton. We feel that Milton neither 
could nor would have delineated Falstaff, 
and we may set this down as a mark of his 
intellectual limitations ; but we feel at the 
same time that it is an element in his moral 
elevation. So we may admit that Angelico 
had not the mighty range of intellect of 
Michael Angelo, and yet may see in him the 
sweeter and rarer soul. And how terrible 
is the contrast between such a painter as 
Angelico, passing through a stained and 
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turbulent world, robed in the heavenly | crowds of glowing saints and jubilant 
azure of his own pure imagination, and such | seraphs in one of his larger pictures, and 
a painter as Salvator—ce damné Salvator, as | we learn at once the scenes which domi- 
Michelet ruthlessly calls him—who delights | nated his thoughts. And we catch some 
in ruin, ghastliness, and death. Between glimpse of the mode of life amid which 
such a picture as Angelico’s Coronation of | those thoughts were fed when we see at one 
the Virgin, at Frankfort, and Salvator’s | end of the cloister the stern figure of St. 
Prometheus and the Vulture in the same | Peter Martyr with his finger on his lips to 
gallery, it might well seem that there was a | remind the brethren of the virtue and duty 
chasm too wide and too profound for man | of silence; or look at that lovely fresco of the 
to bridge over. two fair young monks, welcoming with such 

If we would truly understand what this tender love the golden-haired but weary 
tender and pure painter was we should | traveller in whom they recognise Christ 
spend a quiet hour at the now suppressed | their Lord; or most of all, when passing 
monastery in which most of his life was | from cell to cell, we see the simple varia- 
passed. Gaze on the Angel with his rain- | tions of the one constant theme of Christ 
bow-enamelled wings bending before the | Crucified painted for every monk and every 
Virgin, whose face breathes the utmost | novice in every cell for their constant con- 
beatitude of meekness; or at the figure of templation by day and by night. It was 
St. Dominic kneeling in rapt fervour at the | by rising above the allurements and 


foot of the Cross, which he clasps so lovingly, | mortifying the affections of earth that 





. while his eyes are turned to the bleeding | Angelico attained, in such conspicuous 


brow of Him who hangs thereon; or at the | measure, the blessedness of those few of 
delicate azure robe and golden nimbus | whom it may be said that even in this life 
of the sweet Madonna of the Star, or at the | their conversation is in heaven. 





THE DOOR IN HEAVEN. 


SHORT SUNDAY EVENING TALKS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By ALEXANDER MACLEOD, D.D. 


FIRST EVENING. of the farm house, out of hearing of the 

Opening Hymn: “Lead, kindly Light.” farm work, with only the cows for 
Lesson: Psalm civ. company. 

Text: “‘ And God said, let there be light : and there One summer day, the air was hot, the 

was light.” birds had gone to their nests, only the 

A DOOR IN HEAVEN, bees were humming, my little friend began 


KNEW a young creature once, who was | to sing a hymn. Ido not remember what 
still only a girl in age, but yet was old | hymn it was, but it had a chorus. And 
enough to be a widow. She had many | suddenly, as often as she came to the chorus, 
sorrows in her short life. She was very | she noticed that there was a sound above 
poor. And she was very lonely. her as of singing. At first it was faint and 
As I was her minister I used to visit her|far away. But by-and-bye it seemed to 
from time to time. And sometimes she} come nearer, and then it sounded as if it 
would tell me little bits of her life. were coming from the voice in the sky. 
There was one little bit about a door in| And always it was the chorus that was sung. 
heaven, which I think of as often as I re- | It did not last long. She herself grew tired 
member her. That bit of her life belonged | of singing in the heat. She sang her last 
to the time when she was a child. chorus very faintly. There was a faint echo 
Child though she was, not more than nine | of it above. Then all was still. But just 
or ten years old, she was sent out, as many | then—she used to tell it to me with awe— 
of the children of the poor in the village | just then, she heard quite plainly the sound 
were, to watch the cattle on an up country | of a door being shut in the sky. 
farm. It was very lonesome work for a| It was only a vision, perhaps a dream, 
child. She had to be in fields by herself, | and she did not know she had dreamed. 
from early morning till evening, out of sight | But to her it always seemed, as she looked 
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back upon it, a very real event. She be- 
lieved that the door of heaven had opened 
for her, for one short while, on that summer 
day. And in the echo of the chorus she 
herself had sung, she believed that she had 
heard a little burst of the music of heaven. 
Quite seriously she said to me: “ Perhaps 
the voice I heard that day was the voice of 
an angel!” And she never had any doubt 
that the door which she heard shutting in 
the sky was the same which John saw 
opened, when he too was lonely, in Patmos. 

As I have said, perhaps it was only a 
dream. But dream though it may have 
been, I never look back on the loneliness of 
that poor young widow, or recall this story 
of her childhood, but I also think of the 
door in heaven which John saw opened 
when he was in Patmos. He looked up one 
day and beheld a door in heaven, and out of 
it when it was opened came bursts of music. 

And that is just what one would expect 
to hear if a door were opened in heaven. 
Heaven is filled with music. Choirs of 
angels and redeemed men, with trumpeters 
and harpers, are making melody there con- 
tinually. When John looked through the 
open door, he saw a throne, and Christ 
sitting on it. And round about the throne 
stood a great multitude, singing songs of 
thanks and praise ; and outside of these, in 
wide circles, ‘stretching far away, other 
multitudes caught up the chorus, and cried 
“ Amen.” 

It is many years since my widowed friend 
told me the story of the door in heaven, and 
the singing she heard. But often the 
memory of it comes back to me. And this 
year I had a vision myself, which once more 
recalled it. 

I was living in a farm on the banks of 
the Spey. Looking out from the front of 
the house we saw a long stretch of the 
Grampians, and between the mountains and 
the hill on which our farm is built, a 
great wide valley, gleaming with stretches 
of purple heather and yellow corn and fields 
of bright green, the great Spey river flowing 
in the midst. The weather for some weeks 
was very dismal. Dark clouds hung low in 
the sky, and mountain and valley and river 
were blotted out of view. One day the dark- 
ness was almost like night. Above us 
nothing but black clouds. Around us only 
the lashing of the rain on the window panes. 
We sat over our peat fire and tried to fill the 
hours with reading and talk. It was in the 
afternoon of that day I happened to look 
across the darkness to where the Braemar 





Pass opens in the mountains. And just there, 
above the pass, I saw a tiny break in the 
gloom. ‘Then it grew larger. And in less 
time than it takes me to tell it, there was an 
opening like adoor. And through that door 
came a stream of the clearest and richest 
light. In a moment everything began to 
look different. The light grew. It spread 
over the sky. The dark clouds burst 
asunder in twenty different places and blue 
depths shone within. The birds began to 
sing. Before an hour had passed every sign 
of the miserable day had disappeared. It 
was a new world. 

How beautiful everything was now! And 
all the beauty had come out of that door in 
heaven. 

I thought of the first time light shone on 
the earth. It must have been like the very 
scene I had seen. Up till that moment 
everything resembled the dismal day on the 
banks of the Spey. Everything was covered 
with darkness. No sun rose in the morn- 
ing. No moon shone by night. The stars 
did not give their light. The waves of the 
sea heaved and fell in darkness. The hills 
and valleys over all the earth were black. 

‘« Let there be light,” God said. And at 
His word a door was opened in heaven and 
light came forth. Sunrise and _ sunset, 
moonlight and starlight, and beautiful rain- 
bows came. The whole world was covered 
with colour. A new look came on the sea. 
Thousands of little waves sparkled and 
danced on its surface near the shores. And 
far out, it rose in long billows of green with 
foaming crests of white. The hills also 
became new to look at. Shadows that 
seemed alive moved up and down upon their 
sides. And they were seen to be clothed 
with garments of red and grey and purple 
and green. And far and near, over earth 
and sea, everything put on a beauty which 
did not exist, till the light appeared. 

O door of heaven, I said to myself, what 
a gift thou art from God. What a dreary 
place earth would be if the door of light had 
never opened! Human beings could not 
live in it. Boys and girls could not play in 
it. Birds could not sing in it. Flowers 
could not grow in it. No purple heather 
could shine on the hills, nor yellow corn 
grow in the fields. Nobody likes dark 
rooms, or dark stairs, or dark streets, or 
dark roads. Nobody likes to be alone in 
the dark. Light is pleasant to the eye. It 
is life. And this good gift of God, this that 
is so pleasant to the eye and life; this that 
makes our homes bright and the earth all 
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fair, and creates sunrise and rainbow, comes 
to us every day, an angel of God, out of 
the door of morning light in heaven. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Now thank we all our God.” 
Lesson: Deuteronomy viii. 


Text : ‘‘T have given you a land for which ye did not 
labour, and cities which ye built not, and ye dwell in 
them.”—Joshua xxiv. 13. 


AN INHERITANCE. 


THERE is one thing which perhaps boys 
in the country are more likely to do than 
boys in a town. They like to look away 
from the village in which they were born, 
and the cottage in which they live, and 
think of the days to come and of the things 
they shall then possess. They imagine 
themselves making a great lot of money 
and living in great houses, and having ser- 
vants to serve them, and carriages, and a 
great name among men. 

It is such a pleasant thing for boys, before 
they learn how little power they have to 
shape the future, to fancy it filled with riches 
and grandeur which shall belong to them. 

Early in the last century a poor boy was 
attending a foundation school in an English 
village. He was a dreamer of dreams like 
these. Often in the play hours of the 
school he would go off alone to the river 
side and seat himself under a spreading tree 
and dream hisdreams. One day, while his 
schoolf-llows were busy elsewhere with their 
games, he had a very great dream. Poor 
though he was, he was the heir of a family 
that had once been rich. The sorrowful 
thought took hold of him that his forefathers 
had let their riches go, and he sat there 
under his favourite tree turning the sad fact 
over and over in his mind: ‘ This tree 
under which I sit,’’ he said to himself, 
** belonged once to my forefathers. So did 
the river that is flowing past. So did the 
fields on the other side as far as the eye 
can reach, and the fields on this side, and 
the village and the village church, and the 
great mansions in the park, and all the 
villages and farms about; and now there is 
not one foot of it all in the possession of 
their children.” 

It was a very boyish thought which came 
into his mind after that sad one. But it 
really came into his mind, and would not 
go away. He said to himself: “ If I live I 
shall try to win back what my forefathers have 
let go. And this river flowing at my feet, 


and this tree under which I have so often 
sat, and all the fields and houses that once 





belonged to my family shall belong to them 
again.”’ 

And although it seemed at the time a 
mere dream, and no more than a thought 
in a dream, all came to pass as he dreamed. 
He lived to carry out his thought. 

Some friends of the old family took an 
interest in the boy, and got him sent out to 
India as a young clerk. He was well 
behaved and attentive to his duties, and he 
was clever. Everything put under his care 
went well. He became a good soldier, a good 
leader of armies. He fought great battles 
and won thein. He rose to be Governor of 
India, and became very rich. And when 
long years were past, the people in England 
knew of him as the famous Warren Hastings, 
of whom the books of English and Indian 
History have wonderful stories to tell. And 
then, when he was rich and famous, he 
returned to England, and bit by bit he 
bought back the lands whieh his forefathers 
had lost, and he became lord of the tree 
under which he dreamed his dreams, and of 
the river which flowed at his feet, and of all 
the fields and villages around. 

Now I know, for I remember my own 
boyhood, that this is a story to set boys a- 
dreaming. Could not you go to some rich 
land far away, and come back with gold 
and silver, and buy fields and houses, and 
be lords in the land? Yes. Some of you 
may really do that very thing. But it can 
only be some of you—only a very few of 
you. There are very few boys in the world 
who are heirs to old families. It is only a 
boy here and there, even among such, to 
whom friends of his dead forefathers will 
come with help. And among boys helped 
by such friends, not one in a thousand will 
be able to do the things which Hastings did. 
It is not easy to buy back a lost inheritance, 
or win a new one for oneself. 

But do not think because I say this, that 
you are shut out from such possessions. 
Every boy before me is the heir of inherit- 
ances grander than any that can be bought 
with gold. Listen, and I will tell you of 
one which the good Lord prepared for you 
before you were born. 

You are the heirs of the greatest 
country upon the earth. Your native 
land belongs to you and to the boys 
and girls of this time. It belonged 
to your forefathers; it belongs to you now. 
Its hills, its valleys, its rivers, and shores ; 
they are yours. So is the story of its past 
years, and the memory of the great men 
and women who have lived in it and made 
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it what it is. The churches and schools 
throughout the country; the judgment 
halls and palaces, the squares and parks 
in cities, the cities themselves, and all the 
labour that stirs in them, and all the crowds 
that live in them; they are yours. If you 
went to live in another country, these 
things would follow you and visit you in 
your dreams, and you would say ‘‘ they are 
pictures from my native land.” And you 
would think with pride of the grandeur 
of your country, and of the glory which 
God has given it among the countries of 
the earth. ‘Mine is a country,’ you 
would say to strangers, ‘‘ the word of whose 
merchants is as good as gold; the speech of 
whose people is spreading over all the 
earth; the flag of whose ships is known on 
every sea.” And you would rejoice in it 
and thank God for it, and tell how it stands 
for liberty and justice and help to the 
oppressed wherever it is known. Yes. 
You are heirs in your native land. Its 
great books, its poems, its sweet singers, 
its builders, its painters, its mighty captains, 
its brave travellers; they are yours. You 
can say—you have said—‘ these are the 
travellers and the captains and the sweet 
singers of my native land. They belong to 
me.” No matter though you should be 
poor and own neither castle nor park in 
all the land. The splendour of sunrise 
and sunset upon its mountains is yours. 
And if a great deed should be done by 
any of its sons, you have a share in the 
glory of that deed. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘ Jerusalem the golden.” 
Lesson: Revelation xxi. 10—27. 


Text: ‘‘ Toan inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled 
and that oon not away, reserved in heaven for you.’ 
—1 Pet. i. 


AN INHERITANCE IN HEAVEN. 


THERE is just one drawback to our joy in 
the possession of the inheritance of which 
I spoke to you last evening. We must 
one day leave it. There is no such draw- 
back to the second inheritance I am to tell 
you of now. This is that inheritance “ re- 
served in heaven,” into which God’s 
children enter when they die and in which 
they remain for ever. 

By what rich names it is named in the 
Bible! It is the heavenly country, the city 
of God, the new Jerusalem, whose streets 
are gold, the many mansions in the Father's 
house, and Paradise. Every child who 
loves God is an heir of this country. It 





belongs to him now, although his eyes 
cannot see it. It is to that country he will 
be carried when he dies. 

How shall I describe to you the grandeur 
of this better land, as it is set before us in 
the Bible? Earth has nothing so fair, so 
real, so good. It is the home of goodness 
and of truth. 

When Joshua was describing the good 
land to which God had brought the children 
of Israel, he said: ‘It is a land of brooks 
of water, of fountains and depths that spring 
out of valleys and hills ; a land of wheat and 
barley and vines and fig trees and pome- 
granates, a land of olive oil and honey; a 
land whose stones are iron and out of whose 
hills thou mayest dig brass.”’ 

But the good things in the heavenly 


country are different from these. They are 
things that belong to the soul. They are 


the things that give pleasure to God. 
Innocence and peace and joy and truth and 
love in the hearts of the people of the 
country ; these are some of the good things. 
And the throne of Christ is there. And Christ 
himself. And those who live there have 
His friendship, and meet Him and serve 
Him every day. 

It was to gather citizens for that country 
that Jesus came down from heaven. By 
His churches and ministers He is gathering 
citizens for it still, The citizens He 
gathers are the best, the most loving, 
the truest of mankind. The fighters for God, 
the speakers of the truth, the helpers of the 
poor are there. So are the souls whose 
sins have been forgiven. Many who were 
poor on earth are there; and some who 
were slaves. In heaven they are rich 
and free and happy. It is the country of 
those who have been on God’s side, and have 
been soldiers in His armies, and workers 
in His workfields. The holy men and 
women of whom we read in the Bible are 
there. And the prophets and singers of 
psalms, and the disciples who followed the 
Lord upon the earth. And the apostles who 
spoke for Him after He went back to heaven. 
Mary, the mother of Jesus; Elizabeth, the 
mother of John; the poor woman who 
broke her box of ointment and poured it on 
His feet; and orcas, who made little coats 
for widows and orphans; and the Elect 
Lady and Gaius who opened their homes to 
the travellers who went about preaching the 
Gospel: they are all there. And the 
missionaries of our own time who have 
gone to heathen countries to turn their 
people to God: Robert Moffat, Henry 
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Martyn, and Bishop Mackenzie, David 
Livingstone and William Burns, and 
thousands more whose names I do not 
know. They are all there. 

It is a rich, fair land filled with things 
rich and fair, and with people whose hearts 
are filled with the love of God, and who 
love their neighbours as themselves. There 
is no quarrelling there. There is no envy. 
There is no hatred. It is a country where 
the people are of one mind and one heart. 
They strive to hclp each other, and serve the 
Lord who died for them, all they can. 

And you, my dear boy; and you, my dear 
girl, if you love God, are heirs of this 
happy land. It is yours now. But you will 
enter it and be happy in it more fully when 
you die. 

People—even the people of God—do not 
think of this inheritance as often as they 
should. The beauty and sweetness of 
God’s gifts to us in our earthly country 
blind our eyes. We are placed here in a 
world so fair that we do not care to think 
of the world in heaven that is fairer far. 
It is often only when trouble and sorrow 
descend upon us that we turn our thoughts 
to the better land. But it is one of the 
blessings of trouble that it inclines our 
heart to think of it. Many and many a 
time, since the world began, there was no 
comfort for the children of God except the 
vision of that better land. 

The thirteenth century was a very wicked 
time in Europe. Troops of lawless soldiers 
went about overturning and destroying and 
working cruelty. The roads and woods were 
infested with robbers. The poor were 
trampled. No one was safe. No one was 
happy. Good people had to hide themselves 
in houses of prayer to escape from the 
robbers. And it seemed to many that the 
end of the world was at hand. 

In that dreary time arose two men of the 
same name who, looking through the awful 
gloom and misery, had a clear vision of the 
better country, and called on men and 
women to seek after it, The one was a poor 
monk, who lived in a cell at Cluny; the other 
was a great man, a ruler of monks, who 
lived in a great house at Clairvaux. Bernard 
was their name. 

What Bernard of Cluny saw, as he 
peered through the darkness, was heaven 
itself. He saw it in glorious colours, all 
golden, all joyous, with Christ and the holy 
angels, and filled with holy men and women. 

But what Bernard of Clairvaux saw was 
better ‘still. It was the King of the fair 





heavenly land. It was the dear Saviour 
who died for us. What he saw was the 
person of Jesus. He saw the head that was 
crowned with thorns, and the feet that were 
pierced with nails, and His hands and His 
side. 

And each of them put what he saw into. 
a hymn. 

The poor monk who had only a cell to 
live in made the hymn you have so often 
sung : 

Jerusalem the Golden ! 
With milk and honey blest : 


Beneath Thy contemplation 
Sink heart and voice oppressed. 


I know not, oh I know not, 
What joys await us there, 
What radiancy of glory, 
What light beyond compare, 


The rich Abbot of Clairvaux saw past 
that glory, and fixed his great heart on 
Jesus Himself: 


Jesus, the very thought of Thee 
With sweetness fills my breast ; 

But sweeter far Thy face to see, 
And on Thy presence rest. 

Nor voice can sing, nor heart can frame, 
Nor can the memory find 

A sweeter sound than Thy blest name, 
O Saviour of mankind. 


I hope days so dark as those in which 
the two Bernards lived may never again 
come to the earth. But if, as you go for- 
ward in life, a time of sorrow should come 
to you, do not forget this better country in 
heaven. Do not forget that you have been 
called to be heirs of a land where no night 
is, nor death, nor sorrow, nor crying, nor 
pain; an ‘inheritance reserved for you in 
heaven ’’—and especially do not forget that 
the king of that country is the Brother who 
came from heaven to make you sons and 
daughters of God, who knows of your 
sorrow, and is, even when you are under it, 
preparing to dry your tears. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “Once in David’s royal city.” 
Lesson: Luke vii. 36—50. 
Text: ‘This man receiveth sinners.”—Luke xv. 2, 
A CHRISTMAS HOMILY. 


Once more it is Christmastide, and we 
have all been back in Bethlehem, listening 
with the shepherds to the song of the 
angels in the sky. It is the greatest song 
that was ever sung on earth. It is the 
birth song of our Lord. Other singers, in 
the far back years, had told of His coming. 
And at last, long waited for, He came. 
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A poor maiden in a lowly village was His 
mother. A maiden holy and pure and full 
of good thoughts. Be sure she was a 
beautiful girl. Certainly, she had a beautiful 
soul. In her heart was the love of God. 
She knew and had sung the old songs. 
Herself had already sung a song that will be 
sung in the church to the end of the world. 
She knew that one day a Child should be 
born, who would be God’s King for 
men. And she, this fair maiden, this soul 
pure and holy, was the mother of the 
Child. 

A thousand wonderful things were to 
show themselves in this Child when He 
grew up. But even as a child He was 
wonderful. The greatest wonder was that, 
unlike other children, He was without sin. 
He was a holy Child. Heaven was in His 
heart when He was born. And the begin- 
nings of the love of God. And the truth and 
holiness of God. No evil tempers, no wrong 
wishes, no wilful ways were ever found in 
Him. From His birth till His death He 
did no evil. He was holy as God is holy. 

He did no sin, because He was the 
dwelling-place of God. I cannot put right 
words on this. I can only look upon it and 
speak of it as one standing far back from the 
glory. But poorly though I tell of it, it is 
true and very glorious. The great Creator 
who made the hills and the seas and the 
stars, who fills all space, made His home in 
the Child of whom the angels sang. Yes, 
that Child, so weak, so lowly to look upon, 
as He lay in the manger, was the dwelling- 
place of God. Wonderful though it be to 
say it, that Child was also a vision of God. 
Looking upon that Child was the nearest 
that man ever came to looking upon God. 
It was God showing Himself in a babe. He 
made Himself to know weakness in the 
weakness of that Child, and hunger in the 
hunger of that Child, and clinging of 
human heart to heart in the clinging of that 
baby to His mother. In the days of Moses 
God showed Himself by mighty works, by 
great judgments on Pharaoh and his 
soldiers. In the Child at Bethlehem, He 
showed Himself in the weakness and yearn- 
ing of an infant. 

Perhaps that will explain the first wonder 
I have named. That may help you to un- 
derstand how He was a sinless Child. A 
Child who was the dwelling-place of the 
holy God could not be other than a holy 
Child. 

But now I have to tell you of a second 
wonder. Although this Child was a holy 





Child, and knew no sin and did no sin; 
although sin was in His sight a very evil 
thing, yet when He grew up to be a man, 
and began to speak for God, He became the 
friend of sinners. 

There were people at that time who could 
not understand this. It seemed to them 
that holy people should be the friend of holy 
people only. They said: ‘‘ This man cannot 
be good all through if He goes near to evil- 
doers as He does.”” They had not learned 
that one of the strongest desires in the heart 
of holy people is to turn sinful people from 
their sin. Jesus went near to souls vexed 
with sin to turn them from their sin. He 
went to poor prodigalsand to women who had 
wandered far from God, to bring them back 
to God. Next to His joy in obeying His 
Father in heaven was His joy in bringing 
sinful souls into the light of His Father’s 
love. ‘I came for that very end,’’ He said. 
But it remained a mystery to the people I 
have referred to. And they said in anger: 
‘This man—He is no saint—no true 
Prophet— He receiveth sinners and eateth 
with them.” 

And the Lord did that very thing. He 
received sinners and ate with them. Now 
it is this I want to make plain to you. This 
is a real Christmas truth. I want to show 
you how glorious a thing it was in Christ, 
and how gladsome a thing it is for us, 
that He is such a Saviour as the people of 
Jerusalem blamed Him for being. And I 
think I shall show you this best by telling 
a little bit of a young Christian’s life. 

About thirty years ago there was living 
in Bath a young lady who was in great 
distress about her soul. She was seventeen. 
She had a happy home. She had all the 
good things the world can give. She had 
loving friends, she lived in a fine mansion, 
she drove in carriages, she had money to 
spend in dress; but a great shadow had 
fallen upon her soul, and she was in misery. 
Her life up till now had been a life of 
mere pleasure. She had sought her joys in 
theatres, in ball rooms, in gay parties, in 
the reading of idle books. And one day it 
was borne in upon her soul that she had 
loved pleasure better than God. It was 
worse than that. She had loved pleasure 
and not God. 

Her health broke down. Her friends 
tried to cheer her, but in vain. She felt 
herself alone in the world. And she was 
alone. God was leading her into a wilderness 
that He might draw her to Himself. In 
her loneliness she turned to the Bible and 
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read it day and night. She prayed. She 
went tochurch. She cried to God to have 
mercy on her and save her. She was very 
earnest in her cry. But she did not yet 
know the God to whom she was sending up 
her cry. 

One Sunday evening, with this black 
shadow still upon her soul, she went tochurch. 
The Communion Table was spread that 
evening. ‘ Oh,” she said in her heart, “I 
am not worthy to take part in that, I am 
so great a sinner.’’ And while this thought 
was still working in her heart the minister 
gave out the text. It was as if heaven were 
thrown open to her. The text was: ‘“ This 
man receiveth sinners."” A great surprise, 
and then a great joy flashed suddenly into 
her soul. ‘In that case He will receive 
me,” she said to herself, ‘for I am a 
sinner.” It was a new vision of the 
Saviour, a new vision of salvation itself. 
Now she saw that Jesus was the Saviour 
of Sinners; that He came to save such as 
she. ‘Just as I am,” she cried, ‘“ sinner 
as I am He will receive me.”” The shadow 
lifted from her soul. Light from God 
flowed in. The Friend of Sinners had 
received her. That evening she waited 
for the Communion. 

This brings me to a third wonder. It is 
an endless wonder to me that there are 
still so many sinners in the world. Is sin 
stronger than the Saviour of Sinners? Oh, 
nobody can think that. Do men love sin 
better than the Saviour? That cannot be 
all the explanation. 

I will tell you one cause why so many 
sinners are still unsaved. To save sinners, 
the people who try must love one another. 
The people who are trying do not yet love 
one another as they should. They love 
their churches and the customs of their 
churches more than the brothers and sisters 
of Christ. They are not one fold as they 
were intended to be; but many. And each 
says: ‘ Weare the true fold and we alone.”’ 
It is a great sorrow to the Saviour, we may 
be sure. And it is a great shame. 

I read this story once in the book of a 
Prussian doctor. 

In the beginning of the world, the Lord 
and his human creatures had happy times 
together. He came to see them in the 
garden, and they heard His voice in the 
cool of the day. And sometimes in the 
evening they heard Him playing on His 
harp, and His angels singing the song of 
heaven. 

But the happy time came to an end. The 





dwellers in the garden grew tired of their 
happiness. They sought out a happiness 
for themselves. ‘‘ We shall be happier,” 
they said, ‘if we have our own way in 
things.””’ And they turned to their own 
way. The Lord came no more into the 
garden. The harp was silent. And the 
song of heaven was not heard. 

Great sorrow fell on the hearts of men. 
They wanted still to go on in their own way. 
But they wished to have back the music of 
heaven. And they cried: ‘‘ Give us back 
the song of heaven.’’ The Lord took pity 
on them. And the angels tore some leaves 
out of the Divine music book, and dropped 
a leaf here and another there among the 
sons of men. And for a time there was joy 
on the earth. But only for a time. Every 
family who received a leaf began to declare 
that only the leaf they received was music 
of heaven. Other families said the same. 
And soon the world was filled with hatred. 
The people of one leaf hated the people of 
other leaves, and called them evil names. 

At last the long years of the human race 
drew to an end. And it was the Day of 
Judgment. And once more the Lord came 
down among men. And once more they 
heard the sounding of His harp, and the 
great sweet song of heaven. And oh, then, 
their hearts were filled with fear and shame. 
They found that the separate leaves on 
which they prided themselves were only little 
fragments of the song. And for these mere 
fragments they had spent their precious 
years in hatred of their brethren, instead of 
joining together with them in praising the 
Lord and fighting His battle against sin. 

Dear boys and girls, through this simple 
parable, learn why more sinners are not 
turned to God. The people who should be 
busy working for God in bringing sin to an 
end, are busy defending their divisions. 
They have so much to do, trying to show 
that only they are the people of God, that 
they have no time left to bring sinners into 
His family. 

O dear boys, who knows, whether among 
you, to whom I this evening speak, there 
may not be one whovshall some day sound 
a trumpet for God and call His sundered 
people into one great army. And they shall be 
ashamed of their divisions, and of their 
pride in their divisions, and of their hatred 
of one another, and with their whole heart 
and soul they shall give themselves to the 
battle of battles—the battle against sin, and 
to the blessed work of turning sinners 
to God. 
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OUR ANNUAL SURVEY. 


I. 


I hag a famous passage, one of the mastersof English 

speech and thought likens the busy, bustling 
life of a great city to “the roaring loom of Time.” 
It is easy to catch his thought. Existence in his 
fancy becomes some vast engine, in ceaseless 
motion by day and by night. Into its complex 
fabric are wrought the manifold vicissitudes of 
man, his joys and his sorrows, his pleasures and 
his pains, his hopes and memories, his dreams 
and his ideals. The stuff is not of one tint nor of 
one pattern. It changes with the changing hour. 
Dark lines melt away and become glorious with 
gold. Bright things come to confusion. Watch 
as closely as we may, it is almost impossible to 
tell where the threads so soon to dominate the 
whole first enterin. It isa marvel and a mystery. 
What more fitting imagery could one find for the 
lives of men or of nations? For each of us the 
fabric lengthens as we gaze, spun by ourselves or 
by some unseen power, with infinite variety of 
experience, both sweet and sad ; sorrow, suffering, 
and shame alternating with rapture and delight 
and the peace that .passeth understanding. Our 
own lives as they come forth from that great loom 
we cannot resolve into their parts. Hardly more 
hopeless would it be to attempt to portion out a 
mighty river among the countless streams that fed 


it on its way down from its far distant source. | 


Still harder is it to deal with a piece cut out of the 
history of a nation or a world. If we can trace 
the outlines of a single year with some approach 
to accuracy, it is as much as we can hope to 
achieve. 


II. 


Let us begin at home. Here, in most respects, 
the year has been one of comparative quiet. 
Durirg its early months the malady, now known 
as the Influenza, making its way across Europe 
from the East, swept like a pestilence across the 
land, fatal in many cases to the old and the weak, 
but sparing no class, no condition, no age, though 
most violent in its effects among those exposed by 
theircalling and circumstances to sudden extremes 
of temperature. Fortunately, we have hitherto 
escaped the cholera epidemic which some asserted 
would inevitably follow. Of the source, the 
cause, and the real nature of the disease, we seem 
to know as little as we did a twelvemonth ago. 
This has been the one event that has stirred the 
nation as a whole; other forces have been far 
more limited in their scope and range. In politics 
both parties have been making ready for a struggle 
stilltocome. Though attention has at times been 
diverted to the conflict over Tithe in Wales, and 
to the agitation for Disestablishment in Scotland, 
still, as in former years, the question of Irish 
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Government fills the horizon. It is the one 
problem on which the thoughts of our statesmen 
are fixed, the supreme question that marks the 
lines of cleavage in Parliament and the con- 
stituencies. At present no great advance or 
development of public opinion can be clearly 
defined. Little, if any, progress has been made 
towards a solution of the difficulty. The report of 
the Special Commission, published in February, 
though already anticipated in its main outlines, 
exculpating Mr. Parnell and the Irish leaders from 
the graver charges brought against them, was a 
welcome relief to the country at large. Since 
then the controversy has been cancerned with more 
trivial details, with persons rather than principles; 
and till a distinct issue is once more laid before the 
nation for arbitrament no sure and certain deliver- 
ance on one side or the other can be looked for. 
No impartial observer, however, can doubt that 
in Ireland itself the results of this prolonged party 
violence are disastrous. The social system seems 
in process of dissolution. Even under the shadow 
of approaching famine, feud and faction still 
remain supreme. No need, however imminent, 
no danger, however appalling, is sufficient to unite 
even for an hour the hostile forces. And at the 
same time the habit of resistance to laws which 
are held to be arbitrary and unjust, cannot 
fail by degrees to produce a contempt for law 
in general, apart from all considerations of 
injustice. Nor is it in Ireland alone that 
indications of this peril are becoming manifest. 
The flame has spread and is taking hold elsewhere. 
For this cause, if for no other, we look forward 
anxiously to a speedy settlement. 


III. 


Politics, however, have by no means engrossed 
men’s minds. Questions of public morality have 
been discussed with increased earnestness and 
with growing knowledge. In more than one 
instance the champions of reform have shown 
themselves ready in such a cause to break the ties 
of party allegiance and have proved strong enough 
to bear down determined and obstinate opposition. 
When the Government, with a large surplus at its 
disposal, proposed to compensate the owners of 
public houses for interference with their property, 
the country at once rose in arms. The public 
conscience at once responded to the appeal, anda 
strong Ministry bent and shook like a reed in the 
wind. In more than one great town the citizens 
have shown themselves far more resolute than 
their magistrates and administrators to lessen the 
temptations to drunkenness and immorality, and 
itis certain that before very long those in authority 
will be compelled, in deference to the demand of 
the people, to act with an energy and a rigour 
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hitherto unknown. Increased attention has been 
turned to the evils of betting and gambling, and a 
new crusade has been inaugurated under most 
hopeful auspices to do battle with these pernicious 
forces, which are sapping the very foundations of 
society, infecting the poor as well as the rich, 
corrupting the workshop, the warehouse, the 
college, and even the school, fostering a morbid 
passion for unlawful gain, and instigating and 
prompting to crime. Nor have the helpless and 
defenceless classes in the community been 
altogether forgotten, and though comparatively 
little has been actually accomplished by the 
legislature for the relief and protection of those 
who are too young and too weak to help them- 
selves, sympathy has been aroused, light has been 
shed on the perilsand the cruelties to which children 
in too many cases are exposed, especially when, 
through a reckless and iniquitous system of 
insurance, they are of more value to their unnatural 
parents when dead than when alive. If we seek 
forretrogade symptoms, we may perhaps find them 
in the revived enthusiasm for the brutalities of the 
prize-ring which has carried away some classes 
in society, anxious, so it would seem, to show that 
neither rank nor wealth can ensure refinement or 
self-respect. 


Iv. 


In ecclesiastical affairs there is but little to 
record. In the Church of England the great event 
of the year has been the trial of Dr. King, the 
Biskop of Lincoln, on a variety of charges 
relating to ritual and doctrine. The constitution 
of the Court was promptly challenged by many 
of his supporters, who plainly declared that they 
would attach but little importance to any decision 
arrived at by the Archbishop of Canterbury sitting 
with selected Assessors, and that the only valid 
ecclesiastical Court was one in which every bishop 
of the Province could claim a place. At the present 
moment the issue is still uncertain. A personal 
bereavement has compelled the Archbishop to 
defer his judgment, and the case is so intricate that 
a forecast would be presumptuous. But whatever 
may be the fate of the High Church party before 
this tribunal, there are unmistakable signs that 
they cannot reckon on the overwhelming support 
of the nation. The recent appointments of the 
Prime Minister to the vacant sees of Winchester, 
Worcester, and Rochester, taken alone, are 
sufficient to prove this. Dr. Thorold, Dr. Perowne, 
and Dr. Randall Davidson, dilfering as they do 
from one another, differ at least as widely from the 
type which-both Mr. Gla:lstone and Lord Salisbury 
have delighted to honour; nor can it be doubted 
that widespread dissatisfaction has at last 
expressed itself in tones of menace and rebuke. 


Theological thought has been almost, if not | 
Some little stir was caused | 


absolutely quiescent. 
by a volume of essays, written mainly by Oxioid 





High Churchmen and edited by the Warden of the 
Pusey House, in which, it was alleged, excessive 
and unwarrantable concessions had been made to 
rationalistic critics of the Old Testament ; but Mr. 
Gore, whose essay was the centre of attack, has 
since then qualified or explained several of the 


passages which had given rise to suspicion. The 
whole incident, however, excited much _ less 


interest than the impeachment of Dr. Dods and 
Dr. Bruce for heresy among the churches of 
Scotland, though the indictment led tono practical 
result. So far as the Nonconformist Churches are 
concerned, the only important incident is the 
settlement of a bitter controversy among the 
Wesleyans arising out of an attack made by 
Dr. Lunn and supported by Mr. Price Hughes on 
the methods and the results of Methodist Missions 
in India. Strong feeling was excited on both 
sides; critics and officials were almost equally 
vehement; and only the influence of a Special 
Committee, remarkable for its personal authority, 
could have stopped the controversy from inflicting 
irreparable injury on the mission cause. Even 
now, it will be long enough before the painful 
memories left by the conflict wholly fade away ; 
and cruel wounds have been inflicted on many who 
have sacrificed their lives in Christ’s service, while 
their implacable foes have been furnished with 
weapons which they will not be slow to use. 

Activity, however, among Christians of almost 
every type is steadily turning into fresh channels. 
Social and economic problems, for the time at any 
rate, are supplanting questions of doctrine and of 
ecclesiastical polity. The condition of the world, 
not the future of the Church, fills aud dominates 
men’s thoughts. General Booth’s new book, 
**In Darkest England,” which has even already 
produced a profound impression, indicates how 
far the new movement has already extended. 
The vast enterprise which it suggests for re- 
claiming that tenth part of our population, now 
submerged” in the depths of poverty, misery, 
and vice, practically admits that we must civilise 
first if we hope to convert. 


Vv. 


Nor is it forces of this kind only that seem 
sweeping us on to some momentous change. 
There is stirring and strife below. With the first 
signs of returning commercial prosperity, the 
great mass of workers are raising themselves from 
torpor ; they are endeavouring to get a hearing 
for their claims and to make their power felt. 
A wave of discontent seems to have rolled through 
the land and has struck far distant shores. Its 
effects have been felt not only in London, but in 
Leeds and Liverpool, Cardiff and Southampton, 
and in other towns too numerous to mention. 
Soldiers and policemen, stokers, sailors, and 
miners, have allin turn caught the same contagion. 


The grievances of difierent classes and callings. 
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have varied ; the issue of the struggle has not 
been uniform. But, speaking generally, the 
conflict has turned on the limits of the right of 
combination. The right of the working classes 
to combine has been almost universally admitted ; 
but they have gone a step farther, demanding 
that no workman shall be employed who is not 
included in a Trades Union, and refusing to work 
or to associate with anyone not possessing that 
qualification, A serious and persistent effort is 
being made to organize all labour, whether skilled 
cr not, in one vast confederacy that may bring 
irresistible force to bear on any single point of 
dispute. This is not the place to discuss the 
wisdom or the justice of such a policy: it is 
enough to point out that the employers of labour, 
recognising the gravity of their position, are 
already preparing for a struggle which must 
be bitter and may be disastrous, unlegs 
some method of organised conciliation can 
be devised to soften the shock of conflicting claims 
The demand that the hours of labour shall be 
regulated by law has in one sense advanced astage, 
inasmuch as it is becoming a powerful weapon in 
political controversy ; but the debates at the 
Trades Union Congress and many utterances of 
prominent working-class leaders show that the 
principle is vehemently denounced by a very 
large number of those for whose protection and 
advantage restriction is designed. What one 
trade blesses another bans. They must agree 
among themselves before they can hope to induce 
the nation at large to interfere with individual 
freedom. 


VI. 

On the Continent also, difficulties of the same 
kind have occurred from time to time, though 
there discontent has not assumed any such 
definite form or asserted any precise claims. An 
attempt at a general demonstration on May Day, 
though it led to disturbance in a few cities, 
failed to inspire either terror or sympathy. Far 
more significant has been the progress of affairs in 
Germany. At the recent elections the Socialists 
have more than doubled their voting power and 
have trebled the number of their representatives 
in the legislature. The Anti-Socialist law, 
carried after a keen struggle only a few vears ago, 
has been allowed to lapse, and the young 
emperor is now endeavouring to direct and guide 
a movement which he finds it impossible to 
suppress. Government in his hands will be 
autocratic in its character and socialistic in its 
methods. How far he may go, what success he 
may achieve, no one can venture to foretell. 
Already he has accomplished a_ revolution. 
Prince Bismarck, for so long, practically, the ruler 
of Germany, has been dismissed or driven from 
office. His fall was as sudden as it was complete. 
At the moment, the nation looked on in dismay ; 





the famous minister was followed everywhere by 
demonstrations of passionate devotion; at the 
slightest sign the people would have risen in 
rebellion. But already the spell of his name is 
losing its efficacy, and the nation, looking to its 
new chief, moves on unheeding. General Caprivi 
is in office, tle emperor in power. He will brook 
no interference, and the special honours which he 
paid to Von Moltke, on’ the occasion of the old 
warrior’s ninetieth birthday, have but heightened 
the contrast in his treatment of the two men 
to whose combined efforts the German Empire 
chiefly owes its unity and its power. He is 
resolved to be captain and pilot too. France has 
seen the collapse of a bubble reputation. General 
Boulanger’s fall was only a question of time, but 
it has proved erushing and complete. He has 
been beaten at the polls. His character, his 
methods, his intrigues have been unmasked in 
their despicable corruption. He is not only 
defeated, but disgraced, and the Orleanist party 
who were willing to use him as their tool 
deservedly share his shame. With all its faults 
and failings, the Republic can point with pride 
and contempt to these baffled adventurers and 
disappointed pretenders. It could be wished that 
the relations between France and ourselves were 
rather more friendly. She resents our continued 
oceupation of Egypt, and in the negotiations 
for reducing the burden of debt on that country 
her attitude has been distinctly hostile. Serious 
disputes have arisen also in connection with the 
Newfoundland fisheries, and even our somewhat 
unwarranted recognition of her Protectorate 
in Madagascar has not completely calmed her 
irritable susceptibilities. In the rest of Europe 
there is but little to record: persecution in 
Russia, conspiracy in Bulgaria, helpless discontent 
among the Christian subjects of Turkey, are 
incidents so familiar that they cannot serve to 
distinguish one year from another. 


VII. 


It is, however, not Europe but Africa on which 
the thoughts of statesmen have been mainly fixed 
during recent months. The South has taken the 
place of the East as the centre of national 
rivalries and ambitions. The interior of that vast 
continent has been opened up by one pioneer 
after another, and after Stanley’s return from an 
expedition, which even in spite of the cruel 
controversies to which it has given rise, must still 
rank as one of the most splendid achievements of 
modern adventure, the time seemed to have come 
for arriving at some general understanding, that 
causes of strife among nation and nation might be 
avoided in days to come. By aseries of agree- 
ments between the various powers concerned, the 
areas for future colonisation have been strictly 
defined. Each now knows where its jurisdiction 
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begins and ends. Germany and France, Italy, | as Thorold Rogers or Sir Henry Yule; men like 
Portugal, and Britain have all received their | David Davies and Mr. R. C. L. Bevan, who by the 
shares, and though by way of compensation | force of personal example showed that it was 
we have restored Heligoland to Germany and | possible both to be fervent in business and true 
conceded to France supremacy in Madagascar, we | servants of their Lord ; leadersin the churches, such 
have but little reason for dissatisfaction. The | as Dean Oakley of Manchester, Canon Aubrey 
one thing now to be desired is that the nations of | Moore, and Dr. Gotch ; scholars like Delitsch and 
Europe and their representatives in Africa may | Déllinger, who helped to mould and direct the 
loyally unite to carry out the proposals of the | religious thought and speculation, not of their 
Brussels Congress for the suppression of slavery | Own country merely, but of Europe; foreign 
and its attendant evils. If such a result could | reformers like the Marquess Tseng, the great 
only be brought about, we should for ever put an Chinese statesman, and Dr. Neesima, the pioneer 
end to the most hateful and destructive of all| of progress in Japan. And yet, famous as 
tyrannies. Unhappily, Portugal, as on so many | ®¢ these and many others, whom we must 


previous occasions, bars the progress of Christian | P®“S Over im silence, it may well be that in 
civilisation years to come, the one name that will live 


will be that of Catharine Booth, whose influence 
has in large measure shaped and _ inspired 
;} one of the greatest movements of modern 
Withont pausing to dwell upon events in times, which stretches down an iron hand 
America,—the revolution in the Argentine| into the dark and unknown depths of life’s 
Republic, the dispute between ourselves and the | ocean where no ray of light ever falls, to raise and 
United States Government about the fisheries | rescue the sons and daughters of misery. These 
in Behring Straits—a question which Mr. Blaine, | are the souls that live ; those who transform the 
the American foreign secretary, persistently | world. The iron generations in their endless 
refuses to submit to a court of arbitration—and the | tramp never tread them down. They have an 
recent act for altering the Tariff which has | enduring portion of gratitude and love. 
shattered and destroyed the political party that 
expected to find in it their most effective engine, 
we must turn our thoughts homewards once Look where we may, the future seems full of 
more, and cast a parting glance over the gaps | hope. The great world, slowly and reluctantly, 
which the year has made among us. Our losses | it may be, is still opening its eyes to the appalling 
have been neither few nor slight. Robert | spectacle of wretchedness, degradation, and sin 
Browning has passed away, leaving the only | that lies so close to us on every hand, The cry of 
other great poet of our time to survive in lonely | the afflicted and the down-trodden is heard at last. 
splendour. John Henry Newman, the most |} We refuse to acquiesce in what selfishness and 
striking figure in the religious history of this | cowardice assure us to be inevitable. The few 
century, and a supreme force in the development | who have taken upon their shoulders the burden 
of religious life and thought, has been carried to | of suffering humanity are beginning to find not 
the grave amid a universal sorrow in which men | only sympathy, but help in their efforts to do 
forgot the Cardinal and remembered only the | battle with the evil power which now desolates 
Christian and the Saint. We look in vain for | so vast a portion of mankind. The struggle 
Bishop Lightfoot, that prince among scholars, | must be long. No schemes, however glorious, 
whose piety was as profound as his learning, and | no devotion, however generous, can win 
for Canon Liddon, whose stately eloquence and | a sudden triumph. For at the best human 
sublime earnestness forced an entrance into the | progress cannot be measured from year to year ; 
hearts even of those who were most indifferent to | its movements though sure are imperceptible ; 
his sacred message. Nor must we forget | only by generations can loss or gain be reckoned. 
Alexander Mackay, one of the noblest among | But when a new spirit enters into the world ; 
our missionaries, who lived long enough- to see when the ideal of the few becomes the enthusiasm 





VIII. 


IX. 





the dawning of brighter and better days for the | of the many, and the vision once seen only by 
people whom he loved. We have lost others, too, lone watchers on mountain heights is revealed in 
who should be held in remembrance for the | its glory to the toilers on the plain ; when a faith 
service they have rendered to their fellow men : | once dim and faint begins to stir with a new fire 
statesmen like Lord Carnarvon; soldiers like | and a new life, we cannot for long be unconscious 
Lord Napier and General Brackenbury ; powerful | of such achange. And such a change is surely 
administrators like Sir Louis Mallet and Lord | coming now. The long night with its darkness 
Blachford; social reformers like Sir Edwin | and silence is passing away, and through the 
Chadwick ; men eminent in science as Nasmyth, | awakening world rings the trumpet-sound 
in journalism as Sir Edward Baines, in literature | ‘‘ Let the King reign !” 
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THE FLIGHT OF THE SHADOW. 


“THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE” 
CHRISTMAS STORY. 


By GEORGE MacDONALD, LL.D. 


AUTHOR OF “ALEC FORBES,” “ ROBERT FALCONER,” &c. &0. 


CHAPTER I. 
MRS. DAY BEGINS THE STORY. 


AM old, else, I think, I should not have 

the courage to tell the story I am going 
to tell. All those concerned in it about whose 
feelings I am careful, are gone where, thank 
God, there are no secrets! If they know 
what I am doing, I know they do not mind. 
If they were alive to read as I record, they 
might perhaps now and again look a little 
paler and wish the leaf turned, but to see the 
things set down would not make them un- 
happy: they do not love secrecy. Half the 
misery in the world comes from trying to 
look, instead of trying to be, what one is not. 
I would that not God only but all good men 
and women might see me through and 
through. They would not be pleased with 
everything they saw, but then neither am I, 
and I would have no coals of fire in my soul’s 
pockets! But my whole nature would shud- 
der at the thought of letting one person that 
loved a secret see into it. Such a one never 
sees things as they are—would not indeed see 
what was there, but something shaped and 
coloured after his own likeness. No one who 
loves and chooses a secret, can be of the pure 
in heart that shall see God. 

Yet how shall I tell even who I am? 
Which of us is other than a secret to all but 
God! Which of us can tell, with poorest 
approximation, what he or she is! Not to 
touch the mystery of life—that one who is 
not myself has made me able to say J, how 
little can any of us tell about even tigose 
ancestors whose names we know, while, yet 
the nature, and still more the character, of 
hundreds of them, have shared in determining 
what J means to him every time one of us 
says it! For myself, I remember neither 
father nor mother, nor one of their fathers 





or mothers : how little then can I say as to 
what lam! ButI will tell as much as most 
of my readers, if ever I have any, will care 
to know. 

I come of a long yeoman-line of the name 
of Whichcote. In Scotland the Whichcotes 
would have been called lJairds; in England 
they were not called squires. Repeatedly 
had younger sons of it risen to rank and 
honour, and in several generations would his 
property have entitled the head of the family 
to rank as a squire, but at the time when [ 
began to be aware of existence, the family- 
possession had dwindled to one large farm, 
on which I found myself. Naturally, while 
some of the family had risen, others had sunk 
in the social scale: of the latter was Miss 
Martha Moon, far more to my life than can 
appear in my story. I should imagine there 
are few families in England covering a larger 
range of social difference than ours. But I 
begin to think the chief difficulty in writing 
a book must be to keep out what does not 
belong to it. 

I may mention, however, my conviction, 
that I owe many special delights to the gra- 
dual development of my race in certain special 
relations to the natural ways of the world. 
That I was myself brought up in such rela- 
tions, appears not enough to account for the 
intensity of my pleasure in things belonging 
to simplest life—in everything of the open 
air, in animals of all kinds, in the economy of 
field and meadow and moor. I can no more 
understand my delight in the sweet breath of 
a cow, than I can explain the process by 
which, that day in the garden but I must 
not forestall, and will say rather—than. I 
can account for the tears which, now I am 
an old woman, fill my eyes just as they used 
when I was a child, at sight of the year’s 
first primrose. A harebell, much as I have 
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always loved harebells, never moved me that 
way! Some will say the cause, whatever it 
be, lies in my nature, not in my ancestry ; 
that, anyhow, it must have come first to 
some one—and why not tome? I answer, 
Everything lies in every one of us, but has to 
be brought to the surface. It grows a little 
in one, more in that one’s child, more in that 
child’s child, and so on and on—with curious 
breaks as of a river which every now and 
then takes to an underground course. One 
thing I am sure of—that, however it came, 
I did not make it; I can only be glad and 
thankful that in me it came to the surface, 
to tell me how beautiful must he be who 
thought of it, and made it in me. Surely 
one is nearer, if not to God himself, yet to 
the things God loves, in the country than 
amid ugly houses—things that could not 
have been invented by God, though he made 
the man that made them. It is not the 
fashionable only that love the town and not 
the country ; the men and women who live in 
dirt and squalor—their counterparts in this 
and worse things far more than they think— 
are afraid of loneliness, and hate God’s lovely 
dark. 


CHAPTER II. 
MISS MARTHA MOON. 


Let me look back and see what first things I 
first remember ! 

All about my uncle first; but I keep him 
to the last. Next all about Rover, the dog— 
though for roving, I hardly remember him 
away from my side! Alas, he did not live to 
come into the story, but I must mention him 
here, for I shall not write another book, and 
in the briefest summary of my childhood, to 
make no allusion to him would be disloyalty. 
I almost believe that at one period, had I 
been set to say who I was, I should have 
included Rover as an essential part of myself. 
His tail was my tail ; his legs were my legs; 
his tongue was my tongue!—so much more 
did I, as we gambolled together, seem con- 
scious of his joy than of my own! Surely, 
among other and greater mercies, I~ shall 
find him again ! 

The next person I see busy about the place, 
now here now there in the house, and seldom 
outside it, is Miss Martha Moon. The house 
is large, built at a time when the family was 
one of consequence, and there was always 
much to be done in it. The largest room in 
it is now called the kitchen, but was doubtless 
called the hall when first it was built. This 
was Miss Martha Moon’s headquarters. 





She was my uncle’s second cousin, and as 
he always called her Martha, so did I, without 
rebuke: every one else about the place called 
her Miss Martha. 

Of far greater worth and far more genuine 
refinement than tens of thousands the world 
calls ladies, she never dreamed of claiming 
such a distinction. Indeed she strongly 
objected to it. If you had said or implied 
she was a lady, she would have shrunk as 
from a covert reflection on the quality of her 
work. Had she known certain of such as 
nowadays call themselves lady-helps, I could 
have understocd her objection. I think, 
however, it came from a stern adherence to 
the factness—if I may coin the word—of 
things. She never called a lie a fib. 

When she was angry, she always held her 
tongue; she feared being unfair. She had 
indeed a rare power of silence. To this day 
I do not know, yet am I sure that, by an 
instinct of understanding, she saw into my 
uncle’s trouble, and descried, more or less 
plainly, the secret of it, while yet she never 
even alluded to the existence of such a trouble. 
She had a regard for woman’s dignity as 
profound as silent. She was not of those 
that prate or rave about their rights, forget 
their duties, and care only for what they 
count their victories. 

She declared herself dead against marriage. 
One day, while yet hardly more than a child, 
I said to her thoughtfully, : 

“TI wonder why you hate gentlemen, 
Martha!” 

“Hate ’em! What on earth makes you 
say such a wicked thing, Orbie?” she 
answered. “Hate ’em, the poor dears! I 
love ’em! What did you ever see to make 
you think I hated your uncle now?” 

“Oh! of course! uncle!” I returned; for 
my uncle was all the worldtome. “ Nobody 
could hate uncle!” 

“She'd be a bad woman, anyhow, that 
did!” rejoined Martha. ‘“ Did anybody ever 
hate the person that couldn’t do without her, 
Orbie ?” 

My name—suggested by my uncle because 
my mother died at my birth—was a curious 
one; I believe he made it himself. Belorba 
it was, and it means Fair Orphan. 

“‘T don’t know, Martha,” I replied. 

‘Well you watch and see!” she returned. 
“Do you think I would stay here working 
from morning to night if I hadn’t some 
reason for it?—Oh, I like to work!” she 
went on; “I don’t deny that. I should be 
miserable if I didn’t work. But I’m not 
bound to this sort of work. I have money 
of my own, and am no beggar for house-room. 
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But rather than leave your uncle, poor man ! 
I would do the work of a ploughman.” 

“Then why don’t you marry him, Martha?” 
I said, with innocent impertinence. 

“Marry him! I wouldn’t marry him for 
ten thousand pounds, child !” 

“Why not, if you love himsomuch? I’m 
sure he wouldn’t mind!” 

“Marry him!” repeated Miss Martha, 
and stood looking at me as if here at last 
was a creature she could not understand; 
“marry the poor dear man, and make him 
miserable! I could love any man better 
than that! Just you open your eyes, my 
dear, and see what goes on about you. Do 
you see so many men made happy by their 
wives? I don’t say it’s all the wives’ fault, 
poor things! But the fact’s the same! 
There’s the poor husbands all the time trying 
hard to bear it. What with the babies, and 
the headaches, and the rest of it, that’s what 
it comes to—the husbands are not happy! 
No, no! A woman can do better for a man 
than marry him !” 

“ But mayn’t it be the husband’s fault— 
sometimes, Martha?” 

“Tt may; but what better is it for that? 
What better is the wife for knowing it, or 
how much happier the husband for not 
knowing it? As soon as you come to weighing 
who’s in fault, and counting how much, it’s 
all up with the marriage. There’s no more 
comfort in life for either of them! Women 
are sent into the world to make men happy. 
I was sent to your uncle, and I’m trying to 
do it. It’s nothing to me what other women 
think ; I’m here to serve your uncle. What 
comes of me, I don’t care, so long as I do 
my work, and don’t keep him waiting that 
made me for it. You may think it a small 
thing to make a man happy! I don’t. God 
thought him worth making, and he wouldn’t 
be if he was miserable. I’ve seen one woman 
make ten men unhappy! I know my calling, 
Orbie. Nothing would make me marry one 
of them, poor things!” 

“ But if they all said as you do, Martha?” 

“No doubt the world would come to an 
end, but it would go out singing, not crying. 
I don’t see that would matter. There would 
be enough to make each other happy in 
heaven, and the Lord could make more as 
they were wanted.” 

“Uncle says it takes God a long time to 
make a man!” I ventured to remark. 

Miss Martha was silent for a moment. 
She did not see how my remark bore on the 
matter in hand, but she had such a respect 
for anything my uncle said, that when she 
did not grasp it she held her peace. 








“ Anyhow there’s no fear of it for the 
present!” she said. ‘“ You heard the screed 
of banns last Sunday !” 

I thought you would have a better idea of 
Miss Martha Moon from hearing her talk 
herself, than from any talk about her. To 
hear one talk is better than to see one. But 
I would not have you think she often spoke 
at such length. She was in truth a woman 
of few words, never troubled with the least 
verbal catarrh. Especially silent she was 
when any one she loved was in trouble. She 
would stand there for moments with a look 
that was the incarnation of essential mother- 
hood—as if her eyes were swallowing up the 
sorrow ; as if her soul was ready to be the 
sacrifice for the sin. Then she would turn 
away with a droop of the eyes that seemed 
to say she saw what it was, but saw also how 
little she could do for it. Oh the depth of 
the love-trouble in those eyes of hers! 

Martha never set herself to teach me any- 
thing, but I could not know Martha without 
knowing something of the genuine human 
heart. I learned from her by an unconscious 
assimilation. Possibly a spiritual action 
analogous to exosmose and endosmose takes 
place between certain souls, 


CHAPTER III. 


MY UNCLE. 


Now I must tell you what my uncle was 
like. 

The first thing that would have struck 
you about him was, how tall and thin he was. 
The next thing would have been, how he 
stooped ; and then, how sad he looked. It 
scarcely seemed that Martha Moon had been 
able to do much for him. Yet doubtless she 
had done, and was doing, more than either 
he or she knew. He had rather a small 
head on the top of his long body; and when 
he stood straight up, which was not very 
often, it seemed so far away, that some one 
said he took him for Zaccheus looking down 
from the sycamore. J never thought of 
analyzing his appearance, never thought of 
comparing him with any one else. To me he 
was the best and most beautiful of men— 
the first man in all the world. Nor did I 
change my mind about him ever—I only 
came to want another to think of him as I 
did. 

His features were in fine proportion, 
though perhaps too delicate. Perhaps they 
were a little too small to be properly beauti- 
ful. When first I saw a likeness of the poet 
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Shelley, I called out “My uncle!” and 
immediately began to see differences. He 
wore a small but long moustache, brushed 
away from his mouth ; and over it his eyes 
looked large. They were of a clear gray, and 
very gentle. I know from the testimony of 
others, that I was right in imagining him a 
learned man. That small head of his con- 
tained more than many a larger head of 
greater note, which had power with the 
multitude because it offered coarser mental 
fare. He was constantly reading—that is 
when not thinking, or giving me the lessons 
which make me now thank him for half my 
conscious soul. 

Reading or writing or thinking, he would 
have me, as I pleased, in the room with him ; 
but he seldom took me out walking. He 
was by no means regular in his habits— 
regarded neither times nor seasons—went 
and came like a bird. His hour for going 
out was unknown to himself, was seldom two 
days together the same. He would rise up 
suddenly, even in the middle of a lesson— 
he always called it “a lesson together ”—and 
without a word walk from the room and the 
house. I had soon observed that in gloomy 
weather he went out often, in the sunshine 
seldom. 

The house had a large garden, of a very 
old-fashioned sort, such a place for the charm 
of both glory and gloom as I have never seen 
elsewhere. I have had other eyes opened 
within me to deeper beauties than I saw in 
that garden then, but my remembrance of it 
is none the less of an enchanted ground. 
But my uncle never walked in it. When he 
walked, it was always out on the moor he 
went, and what time he would return no one 
ever knew. His meals were no concern of 
his—no concern to any one but Martha, who 
never uttered a word of impatience, and 
seldom a word of anxiety. At whatever 
hour of the day he went, it was almost always 
night when he came home, often late night. 
At other times he preferred his own room to 
¢nywhere else. 

This room, not so large as the kitchen-hall, 
but quite as long, seems to me, when [I look 
back, my earliest surrounding. It was the 
centre from which my roving fancies issued 
as from their source, and the end of their 
journey to which as to their home they 
returned. It was a curious place. Were 
you to see first the inside of the house and 
then the outside, you would find yourself at 
a loss to conjecture where within it could be 
situated such a room. It was not, however, 
contained in what, to a cursory glance, passed 
for the habitable house, and a stranger 





would not easily have found the entrance 
to it. 

Both its nature and situation were im 
keeping with certain peculiarities of my 
uncle’s mental being. He was given to 
curious inquiries. He would set out to solve 
now one now another historical point as odd 
as uninteresting to any but a mind capable 
of starting such a question. To determine it, 
he would search book after book, as if it 
were a live thing in whose memory must 
remain darkly stored thousands of facts, 
requiring only to be recollected: amongst 
them might nestle the thing he sought, and 
he would dig for it as in a mine among the 
hardened dust of ages. I fancy he read any 
old book whatever of English history with 
the haunting sense that at any moment he 
might come upon the mention of certain of 
his own ancestors, of whom he would gladly 
enlarge his knowledge. Whether he started 
any new thing in mathematics I cannot tell, 
but he would sit absorbed, every day and al 
day long for weeks over his slate, then 
suddenly throw it down, and walk out for 
the rest of the day. He read Shakspere as 
with a microscope, propounding and answer- 
ing the most curious little questions. It 
seemed to me sometimes, I confess, that he 
missed a plain point from his eyes being so 
sharp that they looked through it without 
seeing it, having focused themselves beyond 
it. 

A specimen of this kind of question of his 
occurs to me as I write. 

“ Why,” he said, “did Margaret, in Much 
Ado about Nothing, try to persuade Hero to 
wear her other rabato?—Because she was 
afraid her mistress would find out that she 
had been wearing it, as she did the night 
before, when she personated her.” 

Mentioning Shakspere, I may put down 
one remark I heard him make in reference 
to a theory which must seem nothing less 
than idiotic to any one who knew Shakspere 
as did my uncle. It was this—that whoever 
sought to enhance the fame of lord St.. 
Alban’s—he was careful to use the real title— 
by attributing to him the works of Shakspere, 
must either be a man of weak intellect, of 
great ignorance, or of low moral perception ; 
for it cast on the memory of a man already 
more to be pitied than any, a weight of 
obloquy no man could be capable of deserv- 
ing; inasmuch as, with the gifts of the man 
who could write those plays and poems, with 
his insight into and his love of human 
nature, with his power of perceiving and 
uttering essential truth, it made him capable 
notwithstanding of the moral and _ social, 
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atrocities of which his lordship, carried away 
by no passion, but eager after money for 
scientific research, was guilty. One such as 
the theory necessitates its composite person- 
age, would be a monster as grotesque as 
atrocious. 

I mention this remark the rather that it 
shows my uncle could look at things in a 
large way as well as hunt with a knife-edge. 
At the same time, devoutly as I honour him, 
I cannot but count him intended for thinkings 
of larger scope than such as then seemed 
characteristic of him. I imagine his early 
history had affected his faculties, and in- 
fluenced the mode of their working. How 
indeed could it have been otherwise ! 


CHAPTER IV. 


MY UNCLE’S ROOM. 


Art right angles to the long, black and white 
house, stood a building behind it, of possibly 
earlier date, but uncertain intent. It had 
been used for many things before my uncle’s 
time—once as part of a small brewery. M 
uncle was positive that, whether built for the 
or not, it had been used as a chapel, 
and that the house was originally the out- 
lying cell of some convent. The signs on 
which he founded this conclusion, I was 
never able to appreciate: to me, as contain- 
ing my uncle’s study, the wonder-house of 
my childhood, it was far more interesting 


than any history could have made it. It. 


was a building at this time of two low 
stories and a high roof. Entering it from 
the court behind the house, every portion of 
it would seem to an ordinary beholder quite 
accounted for; but it might have suggested 
itself to a more comprehending observer, that 
a considerable space must lie between the 
roof and the low ceiling of the first floor, 
which was taken up with the servants’ rooms. 
Of the ground floor, part was used as a 
dairy, part as a woodhouse, part as a store 
for certain vegetables, and part stored the 
turf dug for the use of the house from the 
neighbouring moor. 

Between this building and the house, was 
a smaller and lower erection, a mere out- 
house. It was strongly built, however, and 
the roof, in perfect condition, seemed newer 
than the building itself. It had been raised 
and strengthened when used by my uncle to 
contain a passage leading from the house to 
the roof of the old chapel, in which he 
fashioned for himself the retreat which he 
justly called his study. Few must be the 





rooms more continuously thought and read 
in during one lifetime than this. 

I have now to tell how it was reached. 
You could hardly have found the way to it 
yourself, even had you set yourself seriously 
to the task, without having in you a good 
share of the constructive faculty. It was 
my uncle’s contrivance, but might well have 
been supposed to belong to the ancient times 
of the house, when a good hiding-place would 
have been regarded as a right laudable dis- 
tinction. In vain would almost any one have 
wandered through the house looking for the 
door of the study. 

There was a large recess in the kitchen, a 
chimney-corner, built out from, not into the 
house. Of this recess the hearth filled the 
whole, raised a foot or so above the flagged 
floor. At some later time an oblong space 
had been cut out of the hearth to a level 
with the floor, and in it an iron grate con- 
structed for the more convenient burning of 
coal. Hence the remnant of the raised 
hearth looked like wide hobs to the grate. 
The use of the recess as a chimney-corner 
was thereby spoiled, as it was now above the 
level of the fire, and the coal made a very 
different kind of smoke from the aromatic 
product of wood or peat—which latter, how- 
ever, was not a little used in the house still. 

To the right and left within the recess, 
were two common, unpainted doors, with 
latches. If you opened either, you found an 
ordinary shallow cupboard, that on the right 
filled with shelves and crockery, that on the 
left with brooms and other household imple- 
ments. 

But if, in the frame of the door to the left, 
you touched what looked like the head of a 
large nail, not its door but the whole cup- 
board, frame and all, moved inward on 
other hinges, and revealed an ascending 
stair: this was the approach to my uncle’s 
room. At the head of the stair you went 
through the wall of the house to the 
under the roof of the outhouse, at the end of 
which a few more steps led up to the door of 
the study. By that door you entered the 
roof of the more ancient building. Lighted 
almost entirely from above, there was no in- 
dication outside of the existence of this floor 
except one tiny window, with vaguely pointed 
arch, almost in the very top of the gable. 
Here lay my nest; this was the bower of my 
bliss. 

Its walls rose but about three feet from the 
floor ere the slope of the roof began, so that 
there was a considerable portion of it in which 
my tall uncle could not stand upright. There 
was width enough, notwithstanding, in which 
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to walk up and down a length of at least 
five and thirty feet. 

Not merely the low walls, but the slopes 
of the roof as well, were filled with books as 
high as the narrow ceiling. On the slopes 
the bookshelves were of course peculiar. My 
uncle had contrived, and partly himself made 
them, with the assistance of a carpenter he 
had known all his life. They were indivi- 
dually fixed to the rafters, the one shelf pro- 
jecting over that beneath it. To reach the 
highest, he had to stand on a few steps. To 
reach the lowest shelves, he had to stoop at a 
right angle. It was almost a tunnel of books. 

By setting a chair on an ancient chest that 
stood against the gable, and a footstool on the 
chair, I could mount high enough to get into 
the deep embrasure of the little window, 
whence alone to gain a glimpse of the lower 
world. But from the floor I could see heaven 
through the openings of six skylights, deep 
framed in books. As far back as I can re- 
member it was my care to see that their glass 
was always bright, so that sun and moon and 
stars might look in. 

The books were mostly in old and dingy 
bindings ; but there were also a few to attract 
the eyes of a child—especially some annuals, 
in red silk, or embossed leather, or, most be- 
witching of all, in paper, protected by a tight 
case of the same, from which, with the help 
of a ribbon, you drew out the precious little 
green volume, with its gilt edges and hoarded 
wealth of engravings—one of which in par- 
ticular I remember—a castle in the distance, 
a wood, a ghastly man at the head of a 
rearing horse, and a white, mist-like, fleet- 
ing ghost, the cause of the consternation. My 
reader will not be surprised that such books 
should have their share in the witchery of 
that chamber. 

At the end of the room, near the gable 
window, but under one of the skylights, was 
a table of white deal, without cover, at which 
my uncle generally sat, sometimes writing, 
oftener leaning over a book. Occasionally, 
however, he would occupy a large old-fash- 
ioned easy chair, under the slope of the roof, 
in the same end of the room, sitting silent, 
neither writing nor reading, his eyes fixed 
straight before him, but plainly upon nothing. 
They looked as if sights were going out of 
them rather than coming in at them. When 
he sat thus, I would sit gazing at him. Oh 
how I loved him—loved every line of his 
gentle, troubled countenance! I do not re- 
member the time when I did not know that 
his face was troubled. It gave the last finish- 
ing tenderness to my love for him. It was 
from no meddlesome curiosity that I sat 





thus watching him, from no longing to learn 
what he was thinking about, what pictures 
were going and coming before the eyes of his 
mind, but from such a longing to comfort him 
as amounted to pain. I think it was the de- 
sire to be near him—I mean in spirit—that 
made me attend so closely to my studies. 
He taught me everything, and I yearned to 
please him. But for this I could never have 
made the progress he praised. I took indeed 
a true delight in learning, but I would not 
so often have shut the book I was enjoying 
to the full to take up another, but for the 
sight or the thought of my uncle’s counte- 
nance. 

I think he never once sat down in the 
chair I have mentioned without sooner or 
later rising hurriedly, and going out on one 
of his lonely rambles. 

When we were having our lessons together, 
as he phrased it, we sat at the table side by 
side, and he taught me as if we were two 
children finding out together what it all 
meant, Those lessons were a large contingent 
in the charm of the place; and when, as not 
unfrequently, my uncle would rise abruptly 
and leave me without a word, to go, I knew, 
away from the house, I was neither dismayed 
nor uneasy: I had got used to the thing 
before I could wonder what it meant. At 
once I would go back to the book I had been 
reading, or to any other that attracted me, 
for he never required the preparation of any 
lessons. It was of no use toclimb to the 
window in the hope of catching sight of him 
below, for thence was nothing to be seen but 
high trees and a corner of the yard into 
which the cow-houses opened, and my uncle 
was never there. He neither understood nor 
cared about farming. His elder brother, my 
father, had been bred to carry on the yeoman- 
line of the family, and my uncle was trained 
to the medical profession. My father dying 
rather suddenly, my uncle, who was abroad 
at the time, and had not begun to practise, 
returned to take his place, but had never 
paid practical attention to the farming any 
more than to his profession. He gave the 
land in charge to a bailiff, and at once settled 
down, as Martha told me, into what we now 
saw him. At first, she said, she thought it 
was grief at his brother's death, for they were 
strongly attached to each other, that had 
taken all the pith out of him, but his depres- 
sion had lasted too long to be so accounted 
for. Farther than that, she would say no- 
thing concerning it. She doubtless saw, as I 
seemed to myself to have seen from the first, 
that the soul of my uncle was harassed with 
an undying trouble, that some worm lay 
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among the very roots of his life. One might 
be pardoned for doubting if any change could 
ever dispel such a sadness as I often saw in 
that chair. Sometimes for hours he would sit 
there, a book in his hand, open but unre- 
garded, and never a thought in his brain of 
the eyes of the small maiden fixed upon him, 
or of the world of sympathy behind them. 
I suspect that Martha Moon, in her silence, 
had pierced the heart of the mystery, though 
she knew nothing. 

There’ was one practical lesson given me 
now and then by my uncle in varying form, 
which at length I involuntarily associated 
with the darkness that haunted him. In 
substance it was this: “‘ Never, my little one, 
hide anything from those that love you. 
Never let anything that makes itself a nest 
in your heart, grow into a secret, for then at 
once it will begin to eat a hole in it.” He 
would often say the kind of thing, and I 
seemed to know when it was coming. But I 
heard it asa matter of course, never realizing 
its truth, or suspecting a day when it might 
have to be more than just listened to because 
he whom I loved said it. 

I see with my mind’s eye the fine small 
head and large eyes over mine, high above 
me as we sit beside each other at the deal 
table. He looked down on me like a bird 
of prey, with his hair, gray, as Martha 
told me, before he was thirty, tufted out a 
little, like ruffled feathers, on each side ; but 
the eyes were not those of the eagle: they 
were a dove’s eyes. 

“A secret, little one, is a mole that bur- 
rows,” said my uncle. 

The moment of insight was come. A 
voice seemed suddenly to say within me, 
“He has a secret of his own; it is biting 
his heart!” My affection, my devotion, 
my sacred concern for him, as suddenly 
swelled to twice their size. It was as if a 
God were in pain, and I could not help him. 
I had no desire to learn his secret ; I only 
yearned heart and soul to comfort him. 
Before long, I had a secret myself for half a 
day, and ever after, I shared so in the trouble 
of his secret, that I seemed myself to possess 
or rather to be possessed by one, which was 
such a secret that I did not myself know it. 
But in truth I had a secret then; for the 
moment I knew that he had a secret, his 
secret, the outward fact of its existence, was 
my secret. And besides this secret, I had 
then a secret of my own. For I knew 
that my uncle had a secret, and he did not 
know that I knew. With that came the 
question—ought I to tell him? By the in- 
stinct of love I saw that to tell him would 





put him in a great difficulty. He might 
wish to tell me never to let any one else know, 
and how could he do that when he had been 
so constantly warning me to let nothing grow 
toasecret in my heart? As to telling Martha 
Moon, much as I loved her, much as I knew 
she loved my uncle, and sure as I was that 
anything concerning him was as sacred to her 
as to me, I dared not commit such a breach 
of confidence as even to think in her presence 
that my uncle had a secret.- From that 
hour I had recurrent fits of a morbid terror 
at the very idea of a secret—as if a secret 
were in itself a treacherous, poisonous thing, 
that ate away the life of its host. 
My half-day-secret came in this wise. 


CHAPTER V. 


MY FIRST SECRET. 


I was one day with my uncle in his room as 
usual, Lessons were over, and I was read- 
ing a marvellous story in one of my favourite 
annuals: my uncle had so taught me from 
infancy the right handling of books, that he 
would have trusted me with the most valuable 
in his possession. I do not know how old I 
was. Man or woman is aged according to 
the development of the conscience. Looking 
up, I saw him stooping over an open drawer 
in a small cabinet whose place was behind 
the door at the other end of the room. I sat 
on the great chest under the gable-window, 
and was away from him the whole length of 
the room. He had never told me not to look 
at him, had never seemed to object to the 
presence of my eyes on any action, and asa 
matter of course I sat observing him, partly 
because I had never seen any portion of that 
cabinet open before. The next moment he 
turned toward the sky-light near him, and 
held up between him and it a small some- 
thing of which I could just see that it was 
red, and shone in the light. Then he turned 
hurriedly, threw it in the drawer, and went 
straight out, leaving the drawer open. I 
knew I had lost his company for the day. 
The moment he was gone, the phantasm of 
the pretty thing he had been looking at so 
intently, returned to my mind. Somehow I 
seemed to understand that I had no right to 
know what it was, seeing my uncle had not 
shown it me! TI had no law to guide 
me. He had never said I was not to look 
at this or that in the room. If he had 
done so, I do not think I should have 
offended ; but that does not make the fault 
less. For which is the more guilty—the man 
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who knows there is a law against doing a 
certain thing and does it, or the man who 
feels an authority in the very depth of his 
nature forbidding the thing, and yet does it? 
Surely the latter is greatly the more guilty. 

I rose, and went to the bureau. But when 
the contents of the drawer began to show 
themselves as I drew near, “ I closed my lids, 
and kept them close,” until I had seated my- 
self on the floor, with my back to the bureau, 
and the drawer projecting over my head like 
the shelf of a bracket over its supporting 
figure. I could not then see into the re- 
ceptacle, which I could touch with the top of 
my head by straightening my back. How 
long I sat there motionless, I cannot say, but 
it seems in retrospect at least a week—such a 
multitude of thinkings going through my 
mind as would have made a volume of 
casuistry. The logical discussion of a thing 
that has to be done—a thing awaiting action 
and not decision—the discussion, that is, 
whether the duty or the temptation has the 
more to say for itself, is one of the straight 
roads to the pit. There are multitudes who 
lose their lives pondering what they ought to 
believe, while something lies at their door 
waiting to be done, and rendering it im- 
possible for him who makes it wait, ever to 
know what to believe. Only a pure heart 
can understand, and a pure heart is one that 
sends out ready hands. I knew perfectly 
well that what I ought to do was to shut 
that drawer with the back of my head, and 
then get up and go and do something to make 
me forget the shining stone I had seen be- 
twixt my uncle’s finger and thumb ; yet there 
I sat debating whether I was not at liberty 
to do in my uncle’s room what he had not 
told me not to do, 

The result was what might be expected. I 
will not weary my reader with any further 
description of the evil path by which I 
arrived at the evil act. It is pain enough 
even now, to have to tell that I got on my 
feet, saw a blaze of shining things, banged- 
to the drawer, and knew that, like Eve, I had 
eaten the apple. The eyes of my conscious- 
ness were opened to the knowledge of evil in 
me, through the evil done by me. Evil seemed 
now a part of myself, so that nevermore 
should I get rid of it. It may be easy for one 
who regards it from afar, and between the 
leaves of a book, to exclaim, “Such a little 
thing!” but it was I who did it, and not 
another ! it was I, and only I, who could 
know what I had done! That peep into my 
uncle’s drawer lies in my soul the type of 
sin. Never have I done anything wrong 
with such a clear assurance that I was doing 





wrong, as when I did the thing I had taken 
most pains to reason out as right. 

Like one stunned by an electric shock, 1 
had neither feeling nor care left for anything. 
I was shut up in that most awful of dungeons, 
hardness of heart. I walked to the end of 
the long room, as far as I could go from the 
scene of my crime, and sat down on the great 
chest, with my coffin, the bureau, facing me 
in the distance. The first thing, I think, 
that I grew conscious of, was dreariness. 
There was nothing interesting anywhere. 
What should I do? There was nothing to 
do, nothing to think about, not a book worth 
reading. Story was suddenly dried up at its 
fountain. Life was a plain without water- 
brooks. If the sky was not “a foul and 
pestilent congregation of vapours,” it was 
nothing better than a canopy of gray and 
blue. By degrees my thought settled on what 
I had done, and ina moment I realised it as it 
was—a vile thing, and I had lost my life for 
it! This is the nearest I can come to the 
expression of what I felt. I was simply in 
despair. I had done wrong, and the world 
had closed in upon me; the sky had come 
down and was crushing me. The lid of my 
coffin was closed! I should come no more 
out! 

But deliverance came speedily—and in how 
lovely a way! Into my thought, not into the 
room, came my uncle! Present to my deepest 
consciousness, he stood tall, loving, beautiful, 
sad. I think it was then first, but there is 
much uncertainty in the order of my recol- 
lections, that I knew he was a sad man. 
Certainly then first I knew that I had 
wronged him in looking into his drawer. Then 
first I saw it was his being that made the 
thing I had done an evil thing. If the 
drawer had been nobody’s, there would have 
been no wrong in looking into it! And what 
made it so very bad was that my uncle was 
so good to me! 

With the discovery came a rush of glad- 
some relief. Strange to say, with the clearer 
perception of the greatness of the wrong I 
had done, came the gladness of redemption, 
though not because of the wrong or its great- 
ness. It was almost a pure joy to find that 
it was against my uncle, my own uncle, that 
I had sinned! That joy was the first gleam 
through a darkness that had seemed settled 
on my soul for ever. But a brighter fol- 
lowed, for thus spake the truth within me: 
“The thing be in your uncle’s hands ; he is 
the lord of the wrong you have done; it is to 
him it makes you a debtor :—he loves you, 
and will forgive you. Of course he will! 
He cannot make undone what is done, but 
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he will comfort you, and find some way of 
setting things right. There must be some 
way! I cannot be doomed to be a con- 
temptible child to all eternity! Itis so easy 
to go wrong, and so hard to get right !” 

I sat the rest of the day alone in that 
solitary room, away from Martha and Rover 
and everybody. I would that even now in 
my old age I waited for God as then I 
waited for my uncle! If only he would 
come, that I might pour out the story of my 
fall, for I had sinned after the similitude of 
Adam’s transgression !—only I was worse, 
for neither serpent nor wife had tempted me! 
At teatime Martha came to find me. I 
would not go with her. She would bring 
me my tea, she said. I would not have any 
tea. With a look like that she sometimes 
cast on my uncle, she left me. Dear Martha! 
she had the lovely gift of leaving alone. That 
evening there was no tea in the house; 
Martha did not have any. 

With the conceit peculiar to repentance and 
humiliation, I took a curious satisfaction in 
being hard on myself. I could have taken 
my meal tolerably well: with the new hope 
in my uncle as my saviour, came comfort 
enough for the natural process of getting 
hungry, and for the desire of food; but with 
common, indeed vulgar foolishness, my own 
righteousness in taking vengeance on my 
fault was a satisfaction to me. I forgot 
that it was presumption in the one defiled to 
take vengeance on her own fault, that I was 
not pure enough to have any right to do that. 
For all my great joy in the discovery, I forgot 
that, the fault being against my uncle, I was 
in his jurisdiction, and he only had to deal 
with it, he alone could forgive it. 

It was the end of August, and the night 
stole swiftly upon the day. It grew quite 
dark, but I would not stir. Had my uncle 
remained all the night away, I believe I 
should have sat till the morning. But, 
happily both for my mental suffering and my 
bodily endurance, he came home sooner than 
many atime. I heard the house-door open. 
I knew he would come to the study before 
going to his bedroom, and my heart gave a 
bound of awe-filled eagerness. I knew also 
that Martha never spoke to him when he re- 
turned from one of his late rambles, and that 
he would not know I was there. Long 
before she died Martha knew how grateful 
he was for this delicate consideration. 
Martha Moon was not one of this world’s 
ladies; but there is a country where the 
social question is not, “Is she a lady?” but, 
“ How much of a woman is she?” Martha’s 
name must, I think, stand well up in the 





Book of Life; she cannot be in the lowest 
rank of heaven’s nobility, even where all are 
noble. 

My uncle, then, approached his room 
without knowing there was a live kernel to 
the dark that filled it. I hearkened to every 
nearer step as he came up the stair, along 
the corridor, and up the short final ascent to 
the door of the study. I crept from my 
place to the middle of the room, and without 
a thought of consequences, stood waiting the 
arrival through the dark, of my deliverer 
from the dark. I did not know that many 
aman who will calmly face a battery, will 
spring a yard aside if a yelping cur dart at 
him suddenly. 

My uncle opened the door and closed it 
behind him. His lamp and matches always 
stood ready for him on his table: it was my 
part to see they were there. With a sigh, 
which seemed to seek me in the darkness and 
find me, he came forward through it. I 
caught him round the legs, and clung to him. 
He gave a great gasp and a smothered cry, 
staggered and nearly fell. ‘“ My God!” he 
murmured. He must have stifled many an 
emotion to ejaculate so under his breath 
when startled ! 

“ Uncle! uncle!” I cried, in greater terror 
than he. “It’s only Orbie! It’s only your 
little one !” 

“Oh ! it’s only my little one, is it?” he 
rejoined, at once recovering his equanimity, 
and not for a moment losing the temper 
which is as ready as any nervous cat to spring 
away from us when we are startled. 

He caught me up in his arms, and held 
me to his heart. I could feel it beat hard 
against my little person. 

“Uncle! uncle!” I cried again. “ Don’t! 
Don’t!” 

“ Why not?” he asked hurriedly. 
I hurt you, my little one?” 

He relaxed his embrace, and held me more 
gently, but did not set me down. 

“No, no!” I answered. “ But I’ve got a 
secret, and it will hurt you to kiss me before 
it is gone. I wish there was a swine to send 
it into!” 

“ Give it to me, little one. 
better than a swine would.” 

“ But it mustn’t be treated, uncle! 
might make it come again !” 

“There is no fear of that, my child! As 
soon as a secret is told, itisdead. Itisa 
secret no longer.” 

“T don’t think that, uncle!” I answered. 
“ When you tell it, there it is all the same— 
an ugly thing. It has but put off its cloak, 
and shown itself |” 


“ Did 


I will treat it 
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“All secrets are not ugly things when 
their cloaks are off. The cloak may be the 
ugly thing, and nothing else.” 

He stood in the dark, holding me in his 
arms. But the clouds had cleared off a little, 
and though there was no moon, I could see 
the dim blue of the sky-lights, and a little 
shine from the gray of his hair. 

“But mine is an ugly thing,” I insisted, 
“and I hate it. Please let me put it out of 
my mouth, and perhaps it will go dead.” 

“‘ Make haste then, my little one.” 

“Put me down, please,” I returned. 

He walked to the old chest under the 
gable-window, seated himself on it, and set me 
down beside him. I slipped from the chest, 
and knelt on the floor at his feet, a little 
way in front of him, quite in the darkness. 

I told him the story from beginning to end, 
with a great of my meditations while 
hesitating to do the deed. I felt very choky, 
but forced my way through, talking with a 
throat and voice that did not seem my own. 
The moment I ceased, I heard a sound like a 
sob. Was it possible my big uncle was crying ? 
Then indeed there was no hope for me! He 
was horrified at my wickedness, and very sorry 
to giveme up! I howled like a wild beast. 

“ Please, uncle, will you kill me!” I cried, 
through a riot of sobs that came from me 
like potatoes from an inverted sack. 

“Yes, yes, I will kill you, my darling,” he 
answered, “—this way! this way!” and 
stretching out his arms he found me in the 
dark, and covered my face with kisses, 

“* Now,” he resumed, “ I’ve killed you alive 
again, and the ugly secret is dead, and will 
never come to life any more for ever. And I 
think besides we have killed the hen that 
lays the egg-secrets | ” 

He rose with me in his arms, set me down 
on the chest, and lighted his lamp, which he 
carried to the bureau. Then he returned, 
and taking me by the hand, led me to it, 
opened wide the drawer of offence, lifted me, 
and held me so that I could see well into it. 
The light, flashed in a hundred glories of 
colour, from a multitude of cut but unset 
stones that lay loose in it. I soon learned 
that most of them were of small money-value, 
but their beauty was none the less entranc- 
ing. There were stones of price among them, 
but not many. These were the first he 
taught me, because they were the most 
beautiful. My fault had opened a new 
source of delight; my stone-lesson was now 
one of the great pleasures of the week. In 
after years I thought how the richness of 
God is not content with setting right what is 
wrong; he must make it a gain—a gain that 





comes nowise from the evil but all from the 
graciousness of love: he will not have his 
children the worse for the wrong they have 
done! He takes care that we lose nothing 
by it; he turns it to an advantage. That 
is fatherhood! For the incommoding sand- 
grain, he gives his oyster a pearl. 

“ There,” he said, “ you may look at them 
as often as you please; only mind you put 
every one back when you have satisfied your 
eyes with it. You must not put it in your 
pocket, or carry it about in your hand.” 

Then he set me down, saying, 

“ Now you must go to bed, and dream 
about the pretty things. I will tell you a 
lot of stories about them afterward.” 

We had a way of calling all sorts of facts 
stories. 

I never cared to ask how it was that, 
seeing all the same I had done the wrong 
thing, the whole weight of it was lifted from 
me. So utterly was it gone, I say, that I 
did not care to ask whether I ought so to let 
it pass from me. It was nowhere. In the 
fire of my uncle’s love to me, and mine to 
him, the thing vanished. It was annihilated. 
Should I not be a creature unworthy of life, 
if, now in my old age, I, who had such an 
uncle in my childhood, did not with my very 
life believe in God ? 

I have wondered whether, if my father 
had lived to bring me up instead of my uncle, 
I should have been very different ; but the 
useless speculation has only driven me to 
believe that the relations on the surface of 
life are but the symbols of far deeper ties, 
which may exist without those correspondent 
external ones. At the same time, now that, 
being old, I naturally think of the coming 
change, I feel that, when I see my father, 
I shall have a different feeling for him just 
because he is my father, although my uncle 
did all the fatherly toward me. But we 
need not trouble ourselves about our hearts 
and their varying hues and shades of feeling. 
Truth is at the root of all existence, therefore 
everything must come right if we are only 
obedient ; and right is the deepest satisfaction 
of every creature as well as of God. I wait 
in confidence. If things be not as we think, 
they will both arouse and satisfy a better 
think, making us glad they are not as we 
expected. 


CHAPTER VI. 
I LOSE MYSELF. 
I HAVE one incident more to relate before 


my narrative comes into the clear domain of 
memory. 
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I was by no means a small bookworm, 
neither spent all my time in the enchanted 
ground of my uncle’s study. Itis true I loved 
the house, and often felt like a burrowing 
animal that would rather not leave its hole ; 
but then suddenly would wake the passion 
for the open air: I must get into it or die! 
There was little fear of my growing intoa 
mole. I was well known in the farmyard, 
not to the-men only, but to the animals as 
well. In the absence of human playfellows, 
they did much to keep me from selfishness. 
Also I took no unfrequent flights abroad, in 
which I was quite alone. It never seemed 
to occur either to Martha or my uncle, that 
I needed looking after ; and I am not aware 
that I should have gained anything by being 
looked after. I speak for myself, and have 
no theories about the bringing up of children. 
Martha Moon must, I think, have regarded 
the matter as in my uncle’s hands: if he 
wanted her to do anything, he would say so! 
I went therefore where and when I pleased, 
as little challenged as my uncle himself. 
Like him I took now and then a long ramble 
over the moor, fearing nothing, and knowing 
nothing to fear. I went sometimes where, 
to my recollection, it seems as if human foot 
could never have trod before, so wild and 
waste was the prospect, and so unknown it 
looked. The house was built on the more 
sloping side of a high hollow just within the 
moor, which stretched wide away from the 
very edge of the farm. If you climbed the 
slope, you saw on the one side the farm below 
you, in all the colours and shades of its out- 
spread well-tilled fields; on the other side 
you saw the heath. When, indeed, you went 
up the garden, through the belt of shrubs 
and pines that encircled it, and through the 
wilderness behind that, you were at once 
upon the heath. If then you went as far as 
the highest point in sight, wading through 
heather and the hardy plants that grow in 
such places—including the rocks which in 
childhood I never doubted grew also, though 
with a slower growth—you looked round you 
on all sides, and saw nothing but a wideness 
of the same wild sort, reaching to the horizon 
—with here and there hills that hid or broke 
the level line of the horizon, but were of 
nearly the same kind of stuff as the level 
heath. But the level heath itself was far from 
flat or smooth, as I found that day I had the 
adventure I am about to relate. I wonder I 
never lost myself before. I suppose then 
first my legs were able to wander beyond the 
ground with which my eyes were familiar. 

It rained all the morning and afternoon. 
When our last lesson was over, my uncle went 





out, and I betook myself to the barn, where 
I amused myself in the straw. By this time 
Rover must have gone back to his maker, for 
I remember as with me only a large, re- 
spectable dog of the old-fashioned mastiff- 
type, who endured me with a persistence 
that amounted almost to friendliness, but 
who never foilowed me about, or did any- 
thing to keep me out of mischief—probably 
because he, no more than uncle or Martha, 
ever thought of mischief. About the usual 
hour, I went into the house to have my 
afternoon-meal. It was called tea, but I 
knew nothing about tea, while in milk I was 
as much of a connoisseur as many a squire in 
wine. I could tell perfectly to which of the 
cows I was indebted for the milk I was 
drinking: Miss Martha never allowed the 
milks of the different cows to be mingled. 
Just as my meal was over, the sun shone 
with sudden brilliance into my very eyes. 
The storm was breaking up, and vanishing 
in the west. I threw down my spoon, and 
ran, hatless as usual, from the house. The 
sun was on the edge of the farthest hill as 
seen from the hollow, and I rushed straight 
for the sun. I was all in shadow as I climbed 
the low height, but the sun was up there 
above me! The bracken was so wet, it felt 
like wading through a brook, and in a 
moment I was sopping; but to be wet was 
nothing to me. Not until many years after 
was I able to believe that damp could hurt. 
I had not gone far toward the setting sun, 
when down he went. And as he sank he sent 
up a wind, which blew a sense of coming dark. 
The wind of the sunset brings ever since a 
foreboding of tears: it seems to say—“ Your 
day is done; the hour of your darkness is at 
hand.” It grew cold, and a feeling of threat 
filled the air. All about the grave of the 
buried sun, the clouds were angry with 
dusky yellow and splashes of gold. They 
lowered tumulous and menacing. Then, lo! 
they had lost courage ; their bulk melted off 
in fierce vapour, gold and gray, and the 
sharp outcry of their shape was gone. As I 
recall the airy scene, that horizon looks like 
the void between a cataclysm and the moving 
afresh of the spirit of God upon the face of 
the waters. I went on and on, I do not 
know why. Something doubtless enticed 
me, but what it was I cannot now tell. Or 
indeed I may have been plunged in some 
meditation, then absorbing, now forgotten, 
not necessarily worthless. I am indeed 
jealous of moods that can be forgotten, but 
sometimes such may leave their traces in the 
character. I wandered on. What ups and 
downs there were! how uneven was the 
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surface of the moor! The feet learned what 
the eyes had not seen. 

All at once I woke to the fact that moun- 
tains hemmed mein. They looked mountains, 
though they were only little hills. What 
had become of home? where was it? The 
light lingering in the west might have shown 
me the direction of it—I do not know, but I 
remember no vision of the west—nothing 
but a deep hollow surrounded by dark hills. 
I was lost ! 

I was not exactly frightened at first. I 
knew no cause of dread. I had never seen a 
tramp even, to wake the sense of the inimical. 
But the awe of the fading light and the 
coming darkness, closed down upon me, and 
though I knew nothing of the real danger, 
that which comes with cold and exposure, I 
soon began to be frightened, and fear is like 
other live things: once started, it grows. 
But just as my heart was dying within me, I 
looked up to the hills—with no hope that 
from them would come my aid—and there, 
cn the edge of the sky, lifted against it, in a 
dip betwixt two of the hills, was the form of 
a lady on horseback. I could see the skirt 
of her habit flying out against the clouds as 
she rode. Had she been a few feet lower, so 
as to come between me and the side of the 
hill instead of the sky, I should not have 
seen her; neither should I if she had been a 
few hundred yards further off. I believe I 
gave a shriek at the thought that she was 
riding on without seeing me, and I should not 
be able to make her hear me. She started, 
turned, seemed to look whence the cry could 
have come, but kept on her way. Urged by 
despair I shrieked in earnest, and began to 
run wildly toward her. I think then she 
must have seen something moving—that its 
changing of place detached my shape sufii- 
ciently to make it discernible. She pulled 
up, and sat like a statue, waiting my arrival. 
I kept on calling as I ran, to assure her I 
was doing my utmost, for I feared she might 
grow impatient and leave me to the darkness. 
Slowly I staggered up to her at last, quite 
spent. Just as I reached her, my foot caught, 
and as I fell, I clasped the leg of her horse, 
for I had no fear of animals more than of 
human beings. He was startled, and rearing 
drew his leg from my arms. But he took 
care not to come down on me. I rose to my 
feet, and stood panting. 

What the lady said, or what I answered, 
I cannot clearly recall. The next thing I 
remember is stumbling along by her side, she 
making her horse walk to let me keep up 
with her. She talked to me a little, but I 
do not remember much of what she said. It 





is all a dream to me now, and a far-off one. 
I think it must have been like a dream even 
at the time, I was so exhausted. I remember 
a voice descending now and then, as if from 
the clouds—a cold musical voice, with some- 
thing in it that made me not want to hear it. 
In my memory of that walk, it seems to be 
going on and on for ever. I remember her 
telling me once that we were near her house 
and would soon be there. Whether she 
asked me questions and I answered any of 
them, I cannot say; but I think she found 
out from me where I had come from, and to 
whom I belonged. 

All the time I never saw her face: it 
was too dark. Neither do I remember that 
she once spoke kindly to me. She said I 
had no right to be out alone, and she 
wondered at my father and mother. I said 
I had no father or mother. I think she 
gave me no answer to that. I do not 
remember her once showing, by sound or 
movement, that she heeded what I said. 
She sat straight up there in the dark, un- 
pleasant, and all but unseen—a riddle which 
the troubled child by her horse’s side did not 
want solved. Had there been anything to 
call light, I should have run away from her. 
Vague doubts of witches and ogresses crossed 
my mind, but I said to myself those were not 
true stories, and kept on as best I could. 

Before we reached the house, we had left 
the heath, and were moving along lanes. 
The horse seemed to walk with more confi- 
dence, and it was harder for me to keep up 
with him. I was so tired that I could not feel 
my legs. I stumbled often,and once the horse 
trod on my foot. I fell; he went on; I had 
torun limping afterhim. At last we stopped. 
I could see nothing. The lady gave a musical 
cry. A voice and footsteps made answer ; 
and presently came the sound of a gate on 
its hinges. A long dark piece of road fol- 
lowed. I knew we were among trees, for I 
heard the wind in them over our heads. 
Then I saw lights in windows, and presently 
we stopped at the door of a great house. I 
remember nothing more of that night. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE MIRROR. 


I woke the next morning in a strange bed, 
and for a long time could not think how I 
came to be there. A maid appeared, and 


told me it was time to get up. Greatly tomy 
dislike, she would insist on dressing me. My 
clothes looked very miserable, I remember, in 
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consequence of what they had gone through 
the night before. She was kind to me, and 
asked me a great many questions, but paid 
no heed to my answers—a treatment to which 
I had not been used: I think she must have 
been the lady’s maid. When I was ready 
she took me to the housekeeper’s room, where 
I had some bread-and-milk for breakfast. 
Several servants, men and women, came and 
went, and I thought they all looked at me 
so strangely. I concluded they had never 
had any little girls in that house. Certainly 
no one there seemed to have any liking for 
children. In some houses the child is asa 
stranger in the house ; in others, he rules the 
house: in neither case is the house in the 
kingdom of heaven. I must have looked a 
forlorn creature as I sat, or perched rather, 
ou the old horsehair-sofa in that dingy room. 
Nobody said more than a word or so to me. 
I wondered what was going to be done with 
me, but I was already able to wait for what 
would come. I think it must have been 
hours before, without a word of explanation, 
I was led through long passages into what 
seemed an enormous room, where I was again 
left a long while—this time alone. The 
room, which was all white and gold, had its 
walls nearly covered with great mirrors from 
floor to ceiling, but it was some time before 
I discovered this, for I was not accustomed 
to mirrors. Except the small glass on my 
little dressing-table, and one still less on 
Martha's, I had scarcely seen one, and was 
not prepared for those sheets of glass in their 
narrow gold frames. 

I went about, looking at this thing and 
that, but handling nothing: my late secret 
had cured me of that. Weary at last, I 
sat on a low chair, and would probably have 
soon fallen asleep, had not the door opened, 
and some one come in. I could not see the 
door without turning, and was too tired and 
sleepy to move, though not to keep staring 
into the mirror in front of me. All at once 
I descried in it my uncle—but only to see 
him grow white as death, and turn away, 
reeling as if he would fall. The sight so 
bewildered me that, instead of rushing to 
embrace him, I sat frozen. He clapped his 
hands to his eyes, steadied himself, stood for 
a moment rigid, then came straight toward 
me, but, to my added astonishment, gave me 
no greeting, or showed any sign of joy at 
having found me. Never before had he seen 
me for the first time any day, without giving 
me a kiss; never before, it seemed to me, 
had he spoken to me without a smile: I had 
been lost and was found, and he was not 
glad! The strange reception fell on me 





like a numbing spell. I had nothing to say, 
no impulse to move. I had no part in the | 
present world. He caught me in his arms, — 
hid his face upon me, knocked his shoulder 
heavily against the door-post as he went from 
the room, walked straight through the hall, 
and out of the house. I think no one saw 
us as we went ; I am sure neither of us saw 
anyone. With long strides he walked down 
the avenue, never turning his head to one 
side or the other. Not until we were on the 
moor, out of sight of the house, did he stop. 
Then he set me down ; and then first we dis- 
covered that he had left his hat behind. 
For all his carrying of me, and going so fast 
—and I must have been a pretty big girl— 
his face had no colour in it. 

“Shall I run and get it, uncle?” I said, as 
I saw him raise his hand to his head, only to 
discover there was no hat there to be taken 
off. “I should be back in a minute!” I 
added. 

It was the first word spoken between 
us. 
“No, my little one,” he answered, wiping 
his forehead—and his voice sounded far away, 
like that of one speaking in a dream: “I 
can’t let you out of my sight again. I’ve 
been wandering the moor all night looking 
for you!” 

With that he caught me up again, and 
pressing his face to mine, walked with me 
thus, I should think, for a long quarter of a 
mile. Oh how safe I felt !—and how happy! 
—happy beyond smiling! I loved him before, 
but I never knew before what it was to lose 
him and find him again. 

“Tell me,” he said at length. 

I told him all, and he did not speak a word 
until my tale was finished. 

“Were you very frightened,” he then 
asked, “when you found you had lost your 
way, and darkness was coming?” 

“T was frightened, or I would not have 
gone to the lady. But I wish I had staid on 
the moor for you to find me. I knew you 
would soon be out looking for me. Until she 
came I comforted myself with thinking that 
perhaps even then you were on the moor, and 
I might see you any moment.” 

“What else did you think of ?” 

“T thought that God was out on the moor, 
and if you were not there, would keep me 
company.” 

“Ah!” said my uncle, as if thinking to 
himself, ‘‘ she but needs him the more when 
I am with her!” 

“Yes, of course!” I said; “I need him 
then for you as well as for myself.” 


“That is very true, my child! Shall I 
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tell you one thing I thought of while looking 
for you?” 

“ Please, uncle.” 

“ T thought how Jesus’ father and mother 
must have felt when they were looking for 
him.” 

“‘ And they needn’t have been so unhappy 
if they had thought who he was—need 
they ?” 

“Certainly not. And I needn’t have been 
so unhappy if I had thought who you were. 
But I was terribly frightened, and there I 
was wrong!” 

“Who am I, uncle?” 

“ Another little one of the same father as 
he.” 

“ Why were you frightened, uncle ?” 

“TI was afraid of your being frightened.” 

“ T hardly had time to be frightened before 
the lady came!” 

“Yes; you see I needn’t have been so 
unhappy !” 

My uncle always treated me as if I could 
understand him perfectly. This came, I see 
now, from the essential childlikeness of his 
nature, and from no educational theory. 

“Sometimes,” he went on, “I look all 
around me to see if Jesus is out anywhere, 
but I have never seen him yet!” 

“ We shall see him one day, sha’n’t we?” 
I said, craning round to look into his eyes, 
which were my earthly paradise. Nor are 
they a whit less dear to me, nay they are 
dearer that he has been in God’s somewhere, 
that is, the heavenly paradise, for many a 

ear. 
“T think so,” he answered, with a sigh 
that seemed to swell like a sea-wave against 
me, as I sat on his arm ; “—I hopeso. I live 
but for that—and for one thing more.” 

There are some, I fancy, who would blame 
him for not being sure, and bring text after 
text to prove that he ought to have been 
sure. But oh those text-people! They do 
not look to me like the clay-sparrows that 
Jesus made fly, but like bird-skins in a glass 
case, stuffed with texts. The doubt of a man 
like my uncle must be a far better thing, I 
cannot help thinking, than their assurance | 

“ Would you have been frightened if you 
had met him on the moor last night, little 
one?” he asked, after a pause. 

“Oh, no, uncle!” I returned. “I should 
have thought it was you till I came nearer, 
and then I would have known who it was! 
He wouldn't like a big girl like me to be 
frightened at him—would he?” 

“Indeed not!” answered my uncle fer- 
vently ; but again his words brought with 
them a great sigh, and he said no more. 





When we reached home, he gave me up 
to Martha, and went out again—nor re- 
turned before I was in bed. But he came 
to my room, and waked me with a kiss, 
which sent me faster asleep than before, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
DEATH AND ZOE. 


I THINK it must have been soon after this 
that my uncle bought himself a horse. I 
know something of horses now—that is, if 
much riding and much love suffice to give a 
knowledge of them—and the horse which was 
a glory and a wonder to me then, is a glory 
and a wonder to me still. He was large, big- 
boned, and powerful, with less beauty but 
more grandeur than a thoroughbred, and 
full of a fiery gentleness. He was the very 
horse for sir Philip Sidney. 

One day, after he had had him for several 
months, and had let no one saddle him but 
himself, therefore knew him perfectly, and 
knew that the horse knew his master, I 
happened to be in the yard as he mounted. 
The moment he was in the saddle, he bent 
down to me, and held out his hand. 

** Will you come with me, little one?” he 
said. 

Almost ere I knew, I was in the saddle 
before him. I grasped his hand, instinc- 
tively caught with my foot at his, and was 
astride the pommel. I will not say I sat 
very comfortably, but the memory of that 
day’s delight will never leave me—not 
“through all the secular to be.” There 
must be a God to the world that could give 
any such delight as fell then to the share of 
one little girl! I think my uncle must soon 
after have had another kind of saddle, for I 
have no recollection of any more discomfort, 
and remember only the delight of the motion 
of the horse under me. 

For after this I rode with him often, and 
he taught me to ride as surely not many 
have been taught. When he saw me so at 
home in my seat as to require no support, 
he made me change my position, and go 
behind him. There I sat sideways on a 
cloth, like a lady of old time on a pillion. 
When I had got used to this, my uncle made 
me stand on the horse’s broad back, holding 
on by his shoulders; and it was wonderful 
how soon, and how unconsciously, I accommo- 
dated my attitude to every motion of the 
strength that bore me, learning to keep my 
place by pure balance like a rope-dancer. I 
had soon quite forgotten to hold by my 
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uncle, and without the least support rode as 
comfortably, and with as much confidence, 


‘as any rider in the circus, though with a far 


less easy pace under me. When my uncle 
found this was my way, he was much pleased, 
though a little nervous at times. 

Able now to ride his big horse any way, 
he brought me home one day the loveliest of 
Shetland ponies, not very small. With the 
ordinary human distrust in good, I could 
hardly believe she was meant for me. Zoe, 
as he called her, was a dappled gray—like 
the twilight of a morning after rain, my 
uncle said. He called her Zoe, which means 
Life. His own horse he called Death— 
which some thought a terrible name. For 
most people are so afraid of Death that 
they regard his very name with awe. My 
uncle had a riding-habit made for me, and 
after a week found I would give him no 
more trouble with my horse-womanship. At 
once I was at home on my new friend’s back, 
with vistas of delight innumerable opening 
aroundme. From that day my uncle seldom 
rode without me. When he went wandering 
it was on foot, and then he was always alone. 
The idea of offering to accompany him on 
such an occasion, had not once occurred to 
me. 

But one stormy autumn afternoon—most 
of my memories seem of the autumn—my 
uncle looked worse than usual when he went 
out, and I felt, I think for the first time, a 
vague uneasiness about him. Perhaps I had 
been thinking of him more, perhaps wonder- 
ing what it could be that made him so often 
seem unhappy. Anyhow this evening the 
desire awoke to be with him in his trouble 
whatever it was. There was no curiosity in 
the feeling, I think, only the desire to serve 
him as I had never served him yet. I had 
been, as long as I could remember, always at 
his beck or his lightest call; now I wanted 
to come when needed without being called. 
Was it impossible a girl should do anything 
for a man in his trouble? He, a great man, 
had helped a little girl out of a deep despair ! 
That the big people should do everything, 
did not seem fair! He had told me once 
that the world was held together by what 
every one could do that the others could not 
do : there must be something I could do that 
he could not do! 

The rain was coming down on the roof 
like the steady tramp of distant squadrons. 
I was in the study, therefore near the tiles, 
and that was always how the rain upon them 
sounded. Tramp, tramp, tramp, came the 
whole army of things, riding on to befall my 
uncle and me. Tramp, tramp, came the 





troops of the future to take the citadel of 
the present! I was not afraid of them, 
neither sought to imagine myself afraid! I 
had no picture in my mind of any ‘evil that 
could assail me. A little grove of black 
poplars near, kept swaying their expostula- 
tions, and moaning their entreaties. The 
great rushing blasts of the wind through 
their rooted resistance, made the music of 
the band that accompanied the march of the 
unknown. I sat and listened with the vague 
conviction that something was being done 
somewhere. It could not be that only the 
wind and the trees and the rain were in all 
that wailing and marching! The Powers of 
life and death must somewhere be at work! 
Then rose before me the face of my uncle, as 
he walked from the room, haloed in a 
sorrowful stillness. If only I knew where 
to seek him! Wishing, wishing, I sat and 
listened to the rain and the wind. 

Suddenly I found myself on my feet, 
making for the door. I should not have 
ventured alone upon the moor on such a night, 
but I should not be alone; I should have 
Zoe with me, who knew all the ways of it— 
had doubtless been used to bogs in her own 
country, and her mother before her! It was 
plain from her foresight and prudence. Like 
a smaJl elephant, she would put out her 
little foot, and tap and sound, to see if the 
bog would bear her—if the questionable spot 
was what it looked to her mistress, or what 
she herself doubted it. When she had once 
made up her mind in the negative, no foolish 
attempt of mine could overpersuade her; 
nothing could prevail to make her trust our 
weight on it a hair’s-breadth. Ina bog the 
greenest spots are the most dangerous, and 
Zoe knew it: the matted roots might be 
afloat on a fathomless depth of water. Backed 
by my uncle, she soon taught me to be as 
much afraid of those green spots as she 
was herself. I had learned to trust her 
thoroughly. 

I took my way to the stable, with a hug 
and a kiss to Martha as I passed her in the 
kitchen. I got the cowboy to saddle Zoe, 
fearing I might not persuade one of the big 
men on such a night: I was not quite able 
to tighten the girths properly. She had not 
been out all day, and when I mounted, she 
danced at the prospect of a gallop. 

I took with me the little lantern I went 
about the place with when there was no 
moon, and with this alight in my hand, we 
darted off at a tight-reined gallop into the 
wet blowing night. What I was going for 
I did not know, beyond being with my uncle. 
So far was I from any fear, that, but for my 
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shadowy uneasiness about him, I should 
have been full of the wild joy of battle with 
the elements. The first part of the way, I 
had to cling to the saddle: not otherwise 
could I keep my seat against the wind, which 
blew so fiercely on me sideways, that it 
threatened to blow me out of it. 

I had not gone far before the saddle began 
to turn round with me; I was slipping to 
the ground. I pulled up, dismounted, undid 
the girths with difficulty, set the saddle 
straight, then pulled at every strap with all 
my might. It was to little purpose: I could 
not get another hole out of one of them. I 
mounted and set off again; but the moment 
a little stronger blast came, the saddle began 
to turn. Then I thought of something to 
try: I dismounted once more, and got up 
on the off side. The wind now pushed me 
on to the saddle; I had the use of my legs 
against the wind: and the saddle was freed 
of my leverage, so that we got on bravely, 
Zoe and I. But, alas! my lantern was out, 
and it was impossible to light it again, so 
that I had now no arrow to shoot at random 
for my uncle’s eye. Before long we reached 
a tolerable cart-track, which led across the 
waste to a village. The wind was now behind 
us, and I resumed the more comfortable seat 
in the saddle. 

We were going at a good speed, and had 
ridden, as I judged, about three miles, when 
there came a great flash of lightning—not 
like any flash I had ever seen before. It 
was neither the reflection of lightning below 
the horizon, nor the sudden zigzagged blade, 
the very idea of force without weight; it 
was the burst of a ball-headed torrent of fire, 
from a dark cloud, like water sudden from a 
mountain’s heart, which went rushing down 
a rugged channel, as if the cloud were 
indeed a mountain, and the fire one of its 
cataracts. Its endurance was momentary, 
but its moments might have been counted, 
for it lasted appreciably longer than an 
ordinary flash, revealing to my eyes what 
remains on my mind clear as the picture of 
some neighbouring object on the skin of one 
slain by lightning. The torrent tumbled 
down the cloud and vanished, but left’ with 
me the vision of a man, plainly my uncle, a 
few hundred yards from me, on a gigantic 
gray horse, which reared high with fright. 
But for its size I could have testified before 
a magistrate, that I had not only seen that 
horse in the stable as my pony was being 
saddled, but had stroked and kissed him on 
the nose. I conceived at once that his 
apparent size was an illusion caused by the 
suddenness and keenness of the light, and 





that my uncle had come home before I had 
well reached the moor, and had ridden out 
after me. Immediately I turned to leave 
the road and join him, calling aloud to him. 
But the thunder that moment burst with a 
terrific bellow, and swallowed my cry. The 
same instant, however, came through it from 
the other side the voice of my uncle unly a 
few yards away. 

“Stay, little one,” he shouted ; “ stay where 
you are. I will be with you in a moment.” 

I obeyed, as ever and always without a 
thought, I obeyed the slightest word of my 
uncle: Zoe and I stood as if never yet parted 
from chaos and the dark, for Zoe too loved 
his voice. The wind rose suddenly from a 
lull to a great roar, and emptied a huge 
cloudful of rain upon us, so that I heard no 
sound of my uncle’s approach; but presently 
out of the dark an arm was around me, and 
my head was lying on my uncle's bosom. 
Then the dark and the rain seemed but 
natural elements of love and confidence. 

“* But, uncle,” I murmured, full of wonder 
which had had no time to take shape, “ how 
is it?” 

He answered in a whisper that seemed to 
dread the ear of the wind, lest it should hear 
him— 

“ You saw, did you?” 

‘“*T saw you upon Death away there in the 
middle of the lightning. I was going to you. 
I don’t know what to think.” 

“* Neither do I,” he returned, with a strange 
half-voice, as if he were all but choking. 
“Tt must have been—I don’t know what, 
There is a deep bog away just there. It 
must be a lake by now!” 

“Yes, uncle, [ might have remembered! 
but how was I to think of that when I saw 
you there—on dear old Death too! He’sthe 
last of horses to get into a bog: he knows 
his own weight too well!” 

“Yes, it was no wonder. But why did 
you come out on such a night? What pos- 
sessed you, little one—in such a storm, and 
as dark as pitch? I begin to be afraid what 
next you may do.” 

“T never do anything—now—that I think 
you would mind me doing,” I answered. 
“ But if you will write out a little book of 
mays and maynots, I will learn it by heart.” 

“ No, no,” he returned ; “ we are not going 
back to the tables of a law! You have a 
better law written in your heart, my child; I 
will trust to that.—But tell me why you came 
out on such a night.” 

“ Just because it was such a night, uncle, 
and you were out init,” I answered. “ Ain’t 
I your own little girl? I hope you ain’t 
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sorry I came, uncle! I am glad; and I 
shouldn’t like ever to be glad at what made 
you sorry.” 

“‘ What are you glad of?” 

“That I’ve found you.” 

“ Why?” 

“ T came to look for you.” 

“Why did you come to-night more than 
any other night?” 

“* Because I wanted so much to see you 
again. I thought I might be of use to 
you.” 

“You are always of use to me; but why 
did you think of it just to-night?” 

“I don’t know.—I am older than I was 
last night,” I replied. 

He seemed to understand me, and asked 
me no more questions. 

All this time we bad been standing still in 
the storm. He took Zoe’s head and turned 
it toward home. The dear creature set out 
with slow leisurely step, heedless apparently 
of storm and stable. She knew who was by 
her side, and he must set the pace ! 

As we went my uncle seemed lost in 
thought—and no wonder! for how could the 
sight we had seen be accounted for! Or 
what might it indicate ? 

Many were the strange tales I had read, 
and I had the conviction that the vision 
belonged to the region of the inexplicable. 
It grew upon me that I had seen my uncle’s 
double. That he should see his own double 
would not in itself have much surprised me; 
or indeed that I should see it; but I had 
never read of another person seeing a double 
at the same time with the person doubled. 
My uncle had taught me a good many of the 
more striking facts and relations of natural 
science, and during the next few days I sought 
hard for some possible explanation of what had 
occurred, or at least to find something parallel 
to it within the scope of my knowledge. I 
did what I could with fata moryana, mirage, 
parhelion, and whatever I knew of recognized 
illusion, but in vain sought satisfaction, or 
anything pointing in the direction of satis- 
faction, and was compelled to leave the thing 
alone. My uncle kept silence about it, but 
seemed to brood more than usual. I think 
he too was convinced that it must have 
another explanation than present science 
would afford him. Once I ventured to ask if 
he had come to any conclusion; with a sad 
smile he answered, 

“T am waiting to know, little one. There 
is much we have to wait for. Where would 
be the good of having your mind made up 
wrong? It only stands in the way of getting 
it made up right!” 


By degrees the thing went into the distance, 
Yand I ceased even speculating upon it. 1 
may mention ere I leave it, that, just as I 
was reaching a state of quiet mental pro- 
rogation, a fact revived in my memory which 
revived the question in my mind—not for 
long, however, for it brought no help to the 
solution of the marvel it served to confirm. 
It suddenly came to me that, the moment 
after the flash, my Zoe, startled as she was, 
gave out a low whinny; I remembered the 
quiver of it under me: she too must have 
seen her master’s double. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE GARDEN. 


I REMEMBER nothing more to disturb the 
even flow of my life till I was nearly seven- 
teen. Many pleasant things had come and 
gone; many pleasant things kept coming and 
going, I had studied tolerably well—at least 
my uncle plainly showed himself pleased with 
the progress I had made and was making. 
I know at this moment a good deal more 
than would be required for one of these 
modern degrees feminine. I had besides read 
more of the older literature of my country 
than any one I have met except my uncle— 
with this advantage over most students that 
here at all events my knowledge was gained 
without the slightest prick of the spur of 
emulation—in pure following of the same 
delight that shone radiant in the eyes of my 
uncle as he read with me. I had this advan- 
tage too, that, whether from impression of 
the higher mind, I saw and learned a 
thing not merely as a part whose glory, as a 
harmonic of a mightier whole, remained un- 
revealed, but as the harbinger of an unknown 
advent. For as long as I can remember, my 
heart was given to expectation, was tuned to 
long waiting. I constantly felt—felt without 
thinking—that something was coming. I feel 
it now; but were I in my youth, [ dared 
not say it. There never were more than one 
or two to whom I could have said it. How 
otherwise, seeing we are compassed with so 
great a cloud of witnesses to the common- 
place! Would they not, with superior smile, 
sweetly acidulous, have quoted in reply-— 

Love is well on the way ; 

He'll be here to-day, 

Or, at latest, the end of the week ; 
Too soon you will find him, 
And the sorrow behind him 
You need not go out to seek. 
‘Would they not have told me that the said 
expectation was but the shadow of the cloud 
B 
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called love, hanging no bigger than a man’s 
hand on the far horigon, but fraught with 
storm for mind and soul which, when it with- 
drew, would carry with it the glow and the 
glory and the hope of life; being at best but 
the mirage of an unattainable heaven, there- 
fore direst of deceptions—which gone, life 
would look as it was in truth, dull and un- 
lovely. For such can no more believe in 
what they have once felt, than a cloud can 
believe in the rainbow it once bore on its 
bosom. Old, I dare to say that I expect 
more and better and higher and lovelier than 
ever. I am not going home to God to say— 
“ Father, I have imagined, yes, felt, in my 
time, better, more beautiful things, than thou 
in thy eternity art able to make true! They 
were so good that thou thyself art not good 
enough to will them; so great that thou art 
not strong enough to make them. Thou 
couldst but make thy creature dream of 
them, because thou canst but dream of them 
thyself.” 

I was now approaching the mysterious 
verge of womanhood. What was beyond it 
I could ill descry, though surely a vague 
power of undeveloped prophecy dwells in 
every created thing—even in the bird ere he 
chips his shell. 

Should I dare, or could I bear to write of 
what lies now to my hand, if I did not 
believe that not our worst but our best 
moments, not our low but our lofty moods, 
not our times logical and scientific, but our 
times instinctive and imaginative, are those 
in which we perceive the truth—behold it 
with a beholding which is one with believing? 
Wordsworth indeed says— 


Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower ; 


but did he not, and cannot we recall that 
hour? and has not its memory almost, or 
even altogether the potency of its presence? 
Is not the very thought of a certain flower 
enough to make me believe in that flower— 
believe it to mean all it ever seemed to mean? 
That these eyes may never more rest upon it 
with the old detight, matters nothing—means 
little. If I thought, as so many have de- 
graded themselves to think, that the glory of 
things in the morning of love was a glamour 
cast upon the world, and no outshine of in- 
«dwelling radiance, should I care to breathe 
one day more the air of this or of any world? 
Nay, nay, but there dwells in everything the 
father hath made the fire of the burning 
bush, as dwelt at home in the son of God the 
glory that was set loose and broke out from 
him on the mount of his transfiguration. 





The happy-making vision of things that 
floods the gaze of the youth when first he 
knows the marvel of loving and being loved 
by a woman, is the true vision—and the 
more likely to be the true one, that, when he 
gives way to selfishness, he loses faith in the 
vision, and sinks back into the commonplace 
—a disappointed, sneering worshipper of 
power and money—with this remnant yet in 
him of the light, that he grumbles at the 
gloom its departure has left behind. He 
confesses by his soreness that the illusion 
ought to have been true ; he seldom confesses 
that he has loved himself more than the 
woman, and so has lost her. He lays the 
blame on God, or the woman, or the soulless- 
ness of the universe—on any but the sole 
being in which he is interested enough to be 
sure it exists—his own precious, greedy, 
vulgar self. Would I dare to write of love, I 
repeat, if I did not believe it a true, that is, 
an eternal thing ! 

It was a summer of exceptional splendour 
in which my eyes were opened to ‘the glory 
of the sum of things.” It was not so hot of 
the sun as summers I have known, but there 
were so many gentle and loving winds about, 
with never point or knife-edge in them, that 
it seemed all the housework of the universe 
was being done by ladies. Then the way 
the odours went and came on those sweet 
winds! and the way the twilight fell asleep 
into the dark! and the way the sun rushed 
up in the morning, as if he cried like a boy, 
“Here I am! The Father has sent me! 
Isn’t it jolly!” I saw more sun-rises that 
year than I had seen before, or shall see 
again with these eyes: I am waiting for a 
new pair! And the grass was so thick and 
soft! There must be grassin heaven! And 
the roses, both wild and tame, that grew 
together in the wilderness!—I think you 
would like to hear about the wilderness ! 

When I grew to notice, and think, and put 
things together, I began to wonder how the 
wilderness came to be there. I could under- 
stand that the solemn garden, with its great 
yew hedges and alleys, and its oddly cut box- 
trees, was a survival of the stately old 
gardens haunted by ruffs and farthingales ; 
but the wilderness looked so much younger 
that I was perplexed with it, especially as I 
saw nothing like it anywhere else. I asked 
my uncle about it,and he explained that it 
was indeed after an old fashion, but that he 
had himself made this wilderness, mostly 
with his own hands, when he was young. 
This surprised me, for I had never seen him 
touch a spade, and hardly ever saw him in 
the garden. When I did, I always felt as if 
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something was going to happen. He said he 
had tried to make it as like as he could to 
the wilderness laid out, at least in print, 
by lord St. Alban’s in his essays. I found 
the book, and soon came upon the essay 
On Gardens. The passage concerning the 
wilderness, gave me and still gives me so 
much delight, that I will transplant it like a 
rose-bush into this wilderness of mine, hoping 
it will give like pleasure to my reader. 

“For the heath, which was the third part 
of our plot, I wished it to be framed as much 
as may be to a natural wildness. Trees I 
would have none in it, but some thickets 
made only of sweetbrier and honeysuckle, 
and some wild vine amongst ; and the ground 
set with violets, strawberries, and primroses ; 
for these are sweet, and prosper in the shade ; 
and these are to be in the heath here and 
there, not in any order. I like also little 
heaps, in the nature of mole-hills, such as are 
in wild heaths, to be set with some wild 
thyme, some with pinks, some with german- 
der, that gives a good flower to the eye; 
some with periwinkle, some with violets, 
some with strawberries, some with cowslips, 
some with daisies, some with red roses, some 
with lilium convallium, some with sweet- 
williams red, some with bear’s foot, and the 
like low flowers, being withal sweet and 
sightly: part of which heaps to be with 
standards of little bushes pricked upon their 
top, and part without: the standards to be 
roses, juniper, holly, barberries—but here 
and there, because of the smell of their 
blossom—red currants, gooseberries, rose- 
mary, bays, sweetbriar, and such like: but 
these standards to be kept with cutting, that 
they grow not out of course.” 

Just such, all but in the gooseberries and 
currants, was the wilderness of our garden. 
You came on it all at once by a sudden 
labyrinthine twist at the end of a narrow 
alley of yew, and a sudden door in the high 
wall. My uncle said he liked well to see 
roses in the kitchen-garden, but not goose- 
berries in the flower-garden, especially a wild 
flower-garden. Wherein lay the difference, 
I never quite made out, but I feel a differ- 
ence. My main delight in the wilderness 
was to see the roses among the heather— 
particularly the wild roses. When I was 
grown up, the wilderness always affected me 
like one of Blake’s or one of Beddoes’s yet 
wilder lyrics, To make it, my uncle had 
taken in a part of the heath, which came 
close up to the garden. He had left plenty 
of the heather and ling; and the protecting 
fence enclosed a good bit of the heath just as 
it was, so that the wilderness melted away 





into the heath; and the fence, though con- 
trived so as not to be easy to cross, being 
so low that one had to look for it, it seemed 
to melt away into the wide moor. 

Everywhere the inner garden was sur- 
rounded with brick walls, and hedges of yew 
within them; but immediately behind the 
house, the wall was not very high. 


CHAPTER X. 
ONCE MORE A SECRET. 


ONE morning in June, I had gone into the 
garden, whether with or without an object I 
forget. Hearing a horse’s hoofs in the lane 
that ran along the outside of the wall, I 
looked up. The same moment the horse 
stopped, and the face of his rider appeared 
over the wall, between two stems of yew, and 
two great flowers of purple lilac, in shape 
like two perfect bunches of swarming bees. 
It was the face of a youth of eighteen, and 
beautiful with a right manly beauty. 

The moment I looked on this face, I fell 
into a sort of trance—that is, I entered for 
a moment some condition of existence beyond 
the ramparts of what commonly we call life. 
Love at first sight it was that initiated the 
strange experience. But understand me: 
real as it was to the consciousness, there was 
no actual fact in it. The thing was this :— 

I stood gazing. My eyes seemed drawn, 
and drawing my person toward the vision. 
Isolate over the garden-wall was the face ; 
the rest of the man and all the horse were 
hidden behind it. Betwixt the yew stems 
and the two great lilac flowers—how heart 
and brain are yet filled with the old scent 
of them!—my face, my mouth, my lips 
met his. I grew blind as with all my 
heart I kissed him. Then came a flash of 
icy terror, and « shudder which it frights 
me even now to recall. Then I knew that 
but a moment had passed, and that I had 
not moved an inch from the spot where first 
my eyes met his. 

But my eyes yet rested on his ; I could not 
draw them away. I could not free myself. 
Helplessness was growing agony. His voice 
broke the spell. He lifted his hunting-cap, 
and begged me to tell him the way to the 
next village. My self-possession returned, 
and the joy of its restoration drove from me 
any lingering embarrassment. I went for- 
ward, and without faltering gave him detailed 
directions. He told me afterwards that, 
himself in a state of bewildered surprise, he 
thought me the coolest young person he 
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had ever had the fortune to meet. Why 
should one be pleased to know that she 
looked quite different from what she felt? 
There is something wrong there, surely! I 
acknowledge the wrong, but do not under- 
stand it. He lifted his cap again, and rode 
away. 

I stood still at the foot of the lilac-tree, 
and, from a vapour, condensed, not to a 
stone, but to a world, in which a new Flora 
was about to be developed. If no new spi- 
ritual sense was awakened in me, at least I 
was aware of a new consciousness. I had 
never been to myself what I was now. 

A terror seized me: the face might aguin 
look over the wall, and find me where it had 
left me! I turned, and went slowly away 
from the house, gravitating to the darkest 
part of the garden. 

“ What has come to me,” I said, “that I 
seek the darkness? Is this another secret ? 
Am I in the grasp of a new enemy?” 

And with that the whirlwind began. 
Must I go at once, the first moment I could 
find him, and tell my uncle what had hap- 
pened, and how I felt? or must I have, and 
hold, and cherish in silent heart, a thing so 
wondrous, so precious, so absorbing? Had I 
not solemnly promised—of my own will and 
at my own instance—never again to have a 
secret from him? Was this a secret? Was 
it not a secret ? 

So the storm went on; and the wonder is 
that, in the fire of the new torment, I did 
not come to loathe the very thought of the 
young man—which would have delivered me, 
if not from the necessity of confession, yet 
from the main difficulty in confessing. 

I said to myself that the secret I had 
before held from my uncle, was the secret of 
a wrong done to him; that what had made 
me miserable was a bad secret. The percep- 
tion of this difference gave me comfort for a 
time, but not for long. The fact remained 
that I knew something concerning myself 
which my best friend did not know. It was, 
and I could not prevent it from being, a 
barrier between us ! 

Yet what was it I was concealing from 
him? What had I to tell him? How was I 
to represent a thing of which I knew neither 
the name nor the nature, a thing I could not 
describe? Could I explain what I did not 
understand? The thing might be what, in 
the tales I had read, was called love, but I 
did not know that it was. It might be some- 
thing new, peculiar to myself; something for 
which there was no word in the language ! 
How was I to tell! I saw plainly that if I 
tried to convey my new experience, I should 





not get beyond the statement that I had a 
new experience. It did not occur to me that 
the thing might be so well known that a 
mere hint of the feelings concerned would 
enable any older person to classify the con- 
sciousness. I said to myself I should merely 
perplex my uncle. And in truth even now I 
believe that love, in every mind in which it 
arises, will vary in colour and form, will 
always partake of that mind’s individual 
isolation in difference. 

But, comfort myself as I might that the 
impossible was required of no one, and 
granted that the thing was impossible, it was 
none the less a cause of misery, a present 
disaster: I was aware, and soon my uncle 
would be aware, of an impenetrable some- 
thing separating us. I felt that we had 
already begun to grow strange to each other, 
and the feeling lay like death at my heart. 

Our lessons together were stil] going on; 
that I was no longer a child had made only 
the difference that progress must make; and 
I had no thought that they would thus go on 
always. They were never for a moment irk- 
some to me; 1 might be tired by them, but 
never of them. My uncle never set me the 
task of preparing a lesson: what I did in the 
way of private study was of my own will and 
choice. We were regularly at work together 
by seven, and after half an hour for breakfast, 
resumed work; but by half-past eleven our 
lessons in common were always ended. 
Although the day, however, was thus cleared 
of the imperative, much the greater part of 
it was in general passed in each other’s 
company. We might not speak a word, but 
we would be hours together in the study. 
We might not speak a word, but we would 
be hours together on horseback. 

For this day our lessons were over, and 
my uncle was from home. It was an indis- 
putable relief, yet the fact that it was, pained 
me keenly, for I recognized it as the first of 
the schism. How I got through the day, 
I cannot tell. I was in a dream, not all a 
dream of delight. Haunted with the face I 
had seen, and living in the new consciousness 
it had waked in me, I spent most of the day 
in the garden, now in the glooms of the yew 
walks, and now in the smiling wilderness. 
It was odd, however, that, although I was 
not expected to be in my uncle’s room at any 
time but that of lessons, all the morning I 
had a feeling as if I ought to be there, while 
yet glad that my uncle was not there. 

When I went to bed, I was long in getting 
to sleep, and then I dreamed. I thought I 
was out in the storm, and the flash came 
which ‘revealed the horse and his rider, but 
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they were both different. The horse in the 
dream was black as coal, as if carved out of 
the night itself ; and the man upon him was 
the beautiful stranger whose horse I had not 
seen for the garden-wall. The darkness fell, 
and the voice of my uncle called to me. I 
waited for him with a troubled heart, for I 
knew he had not seen that vision, and I 
could no more tell him of it, than could 
Christabel .tell her father what she had 
beheld. I woke, but my waking was no 
relief. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE MOLE BURROWS. 


My uncle was late, and I was in bed long 
before his return. Perhaps I retired the 
sooner that I might not have to look into his 
eyes. Though I slept again after my dream, 
of course I woke unhappy. The morning- 
world had lost something of its natural glow, 
of its lovely freshness ; it was not this time 
a thing new-born of the creating word. I 
dawdled with my dressing. The face kept 
coming, and brought me no peace, yet 
brought me something for which it seemed 
worth while even to lose my peace. But I 
did not know then, and do not yet know 
what the loss of peace actually means! I only 
know that it must be something more terrible 
than anything I had ever known. I was 
true to my uncle, however: not even for 
what the face seemed to promise me, would I 
have consented to cause him trouble. For 
what I saw in it, I would do anything, I 
thought, except pain my uncle. 

I went to him at the usual hour, deter- 
mined that nothing should distract me from 
my work—that he should perceive no differ- 
ence in me. I was not at the moment awake 
to the fact that here again were love and 
deception hand in hand. But another love 
than mine was there. My uncle loved me 
immeasurably more than I yet loved that 
heavenly vision. True love is keen-sighted 
as the eagle, and my uncle’s love was love 
true, therefore he saw what I sought to hide. 
It is only the shadow of love, which is often 
a grotesque ugly thing like many another 
shadow, that, caring only for the shadow 
of the thing it may seem to love, is blind 
either to its troubles or its faults. The 


moment our eyes met, I could see that my 
uncle’s saw something in mine that was not 
there when last we parted. But he said 
nothing, and we sat down to our lessons. 
Every now and then, as they proceeded, 
however, I felt rather than saw that his eyes 








rested on me for a moment questioning, as I 
had never known them rest before. Plainly 
he saw and felt that something was different : 
could anything be different between two 
who so long had loved each other, without 
implying something less well and right than 
before? This is what I thought my uncle 
might think. It was indeed not wonderful 
he should see a diffrence: for, with all the 
might of my resolve to do better than usual 
at my work, I would now and then find 
myself unconscious of what either my uncle ~ 
or myself had last been saying, or what 
thought or notion had last been in my mind. 
The face had come yet again, and driven 
everything from its presence! I grew angry 
—not with the youth, but with his face, for 
coming so often when I did not want it. 
Once I caught myself on the verge of crying 
out, “*Can’t you wait? I will come pre- 
sently !” and my uncle looked up as if I had 
spoken. Perhaps he had as good as heard 
the words; he possessed what seemed some- 
times a supernatural faculty of divining 
what passed in the thought of another— 
not, I was sure, by any effort to know, but 
by involuntary intuition. He uttered no 
inquiring word, but a light sigh once or 
twice escaped him, and all but made me 
burst into tears. He was suffering more 
keenly than I was able to imagine. I was 
on one side of a widening gulf, and he on 
the other. 

When our lessons were ended he rose 
immediately and went. Five minutes more 
and I heard the clatter of bis horse’s feet on 
the stones of the yard. A moment more 
and I heard him ride away at a swift trot. 
I burst into tears where I sat beside my 
uncle’s empty chair. I was weary with a 
weight that had to be borne—like one in a 
dream searching in vain for a spot where- 
upon to set down her heart-breaking burden. 
There was no one in the world but my uncle 
to whom I could have told any real trouble, 
and the trouble I could not have told him 
had been unimaginable! My reader may 
then think what a trouble it was that I could 
not tell him my trouble. I was a traitor to 
my only friend! Had I begun to love him 
less? had I begun to turn away from him? 
I dared not believe it. That would have 
been to give eternity to my misery. But it 
might be that at heart I was a bad, treache- 
rous girl! I had again a secret from him! I 
was not with him ! 

I went into the garden. The day was 
sultry and oppressive. Coolness or comfort 
was nowhere. I sought the shadow of the 
live yew-walls; there was shelter in the 
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shadow, but it oppressed the lungs while it 
comforted the eyes. Not a breath of wind 
came, and the atmosphere seemed to have 
lost its life-giving. I went out into the 
wilderness. It was filled and heaped with 
the many odours of the heavenly plants that 
crowded its humble floor, but they gave 
me no welcome. Between two bushes that 
flamed out roses, I lay down, and the heather 
and the rose-trees closed above me. My 
mind was in such a confusion of pain and 
pleasure—with a hope of deliverance some- 
where in its clouded sky—that I could think 
no more, and fell asleep. 

I imagine that, had I never again seen 
the young man, I should not have suffered. 
I think that, by slow natural degrees, his 
phantasmal presence would have ceased to 
haunt me, and I should have grown gradually 
capable of my duties as before. I do not 
mean that I should have forgotten him, but 
neither should I have been troubled on re- 
membering him. I know I should never 
have regretted having seen him. Like a 
thunderstorm, with all its unsettling in- 
fluences, would the experience have passed 
from me. I had nothing to blame myself 
for. I should have felt—not that a glory 
had passed away from the earth, but that I 
had had a vision of bliss. What it was I 
should not have had the power to recall, but 
it would have left with me the faith that I 
had beheld what was too ethereal for my 
memory to store. I should have consoled 
myself both with the dream and with the 
conviction that I should not dream it again. 
The peaceful sense of recovered nearness to 
my uncle would have been far more precious 
to me than the dream. The sudden fire of 
transfiguration that had for a moment flamed 
out of the All and then again withdrawn 
inward, would have become a memory only, 
but the child-way of seeing things would 
have remained with me, nor do I think that 
would ever have left me: it is the care and 
the prudence of the wise that bleaches the 
grass, and holds the red rose of life over 
sulphur-fumes ;—but it was not thus my 
history was to unfold itself. : 

Outwearied with inward conflict, I slept a 
dreamless sleep. 


CHAPTER XII. 
A LETTER. 


A coon wind went through the curtains of 
my couch, and I awoke. The blooms of the 
peasant-briars and the court-roses were 
waving together over my head. The sigh of 





the wind went breathing itself out over the 
far heath, and as it passed through my forest 
of lowly plants and small bushes, it found 
and fanned the cheeks that had lain down hot 
and athirst forair. It gave me life new and 
fresh. I lay for a few minutes, and then as 
I was rising something fluttered to the ground. 
I thought it was a leaf from a white rose 
above me, but I looked, and there lay a 
folded paper. I took it up. It had been 
folded hastily and had no address, but who 
could have a better right to unfold it than I! 
It might be nothing of consequence ; it might 
be a note to myself! Should I open it? 
Why should I not open it? Here no doubt 
was an opportunity to set things right 
between my heart and my uncle: I could 
take it to him unopened! But if—I hardly 
dared even in thought to complete that 7/— 
might not that be a wrong to the youth of 
my vision? Might it not represent a con- 
fidence reposed in me? might it not be the 
messenger of a heart trusting me before it 
even knéw my name? Would it not be to 
inaugurate our acquaintance with an act of 
treachery, or at least distrust? Right or 
wrong, thus my heart reasoned, and to its 
reasoning I gave heed. “ It will, I said, be 
time enough to resolve when I know the 
matter that requires resolve!” This, I now 
know, was juggling, for the question was 
there already—whether I should be open 
with my uncle or not. ‘“ What if I should,” 
I said to myself, “the moment I knew the 
contents of the paper, reproach myself that 
I had not read it at once!” 

I sat down on the heather amid the roses, 
and unfolded it. This is what I found, 
written with a pencil :— 


“T am the man to whom you talked so 
kindly over your garden-wall yesterday. 
Will you, I wonder, think me presuming 
and impertinent! Presuming I may be, but 
impertinent, surely not! If I were, would 
not my heart tell me so, seeing it is all on 
your side? 

“My name is John Day; I do not yet 
know yours. I have not dared to inquire 
after it, lest I should hear of some impassable 
gulf between us. The fear of such a gulf 
haunts me. I can think of nothing but the 
face I saw over the wall through the clusters 
of lilac, but the wall seems to keep rising as 
if it would hide you for ever. 

“Ts it wrong to think thus of you without 
your leave? If one may not love the loveliest, 
then is the world but a fly-trap hung in the 
great heaven, to catch and ruin souls. 

“If I am writing nonsense—I cannot tell 
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whether I am or not—it is because my wits 
wander with my eyes to gaze at you through 
the leaves of the wild white rose under which 
you are asleep. Loveliest of faces, may no 
gentlest wind of thought ripple thy perfect 
calm until I have said what I must, and laid 
it where you will find it. 

“T live at Rising, the manor-house over 
the heath. I am the son of Lady Cairnedge 
by a former marriage. I am twenty years 
of age, and have just ended my last term at 
Oxford. May I come and see you? If you 
will not see me, why then did you walk into 
my quiet house, and turn everything upside 
down? I shall come to-morrow night, in the 
dusk, and wait in the heather, outside the 
fence. If you come, thank God! if you do 
not, I shall believe you could not, and come 
again and again and again, till hope is dead. 
But I warn you I am a terrible hoper. 

“Tt would startle, perhaps offend you, to 
wake and see me so near you; but I cannot 
bear to leave you asleep. It seems as if 
something might happen to you. I will write 
until you move, and then make haste to go. 

“ My heart swells with words too shy to 
go out. Surely a Will has brought us 
together! I believe in fate, never in chance! 

“When we see each other again will the 
wall be down between us, or shall I know it 
will part us all our mortal lives? Longer 
than that it cannot. If you say to me, ‘I 
must not see you, but I will think of you,’ 
not one shall ever know I have other than 
a light heart. Even now I begin the en- 
deavour to be such that, when we meet ai 
Jast, as meet we must, you shall not say, ‘Is 
this the man, alas! who dared to love mc!’ 

“T love you as one might love a woman- 
angel who, at the mere breath going to fashion 
a word unfit, would spretd her wings and soar. 
Do not, I pray you, fear to let me come! 
There are things that must be done in 
faith, else they never have being: let this be 
one of them.—You stir !” 


As I came to these last words, hurriedly 
written, I heard behind me, over the height, 
the quick gallop of a horse, and knew the 
piece of firm turf he was crossing. The 
same moment I was there in spirit, and the 
imagination was almost vision. I saw him 
speeding away—‘to come again!” said my 
heart, solemn with gladness. 

Rising-manor was the house to which the 
lady took me that dread night when first 
I knew what it was to be alone in dark- 
ness and silence and space. Was that lady 
his mother? Had she rescued me to give me 
her son? I could hardly be willing to be- 





lieve it. But I had never actually seen the 
lady, or I had forgotten what she was like. 
The way was mostly dark, and during a great 
portion of it, I was too weary to look up to 
where she sat on the great horse; then in 
the morning I was taken away without hav- 
ing seen her. I had never to my knowledge 
heard who lived there. I was not born in- 
quisitive, and there were miles between us. 

I sat still, nor thought of moving. I had 
no need or impulse to move a finger. I lived 
essentially—independent of outer ways of life. 
I knew now what had come to me. It was no 
merely idiosyncratic experience, for the youth 
had the same: it was love! How otherwise 
could we be thus drawn together from both 
sides! Also it seemed verily good enough 
to be that wondrous thing ever on the lips of 
poets and tale-weaving magicians! Was it 
not far beyond any notion of it their words 
had given me? The secret of life was opened 
to me! 

But my uncle! There lay bitterness! 
Was I false to him, that now the thought of 
him wasa pain? Had I begun a new life 
apart from him? To tell him would perhaps 
check the terrible separation! But how was 
Itotell him? For the first time I knew that 
I had nomother! Would Mr. Day’s mother 
be my mother too, and help me? But from 
no woman but my own mother, hardly even 
from her would I ask mediation with the 
uncle I had loved and trusted all my life and 
with my whole heart. I had never known 
father or mother, save as he had been father 
and mother and everybody to me. What 
was I todo? Gladly would I have hurried 
to some desert place, and there waited for 
the light I needed. That I was no longer 
in any uncertainty as to the word that 
described my condition, did not, I found, 
make it easy to use the word to my uncle. 
“Perhaps,” I argued, as I struggled in the 
toils of my new liberty, “my uncle knows 
nothing of this kind of love, and would be 
unable to understand me! Suppose I con- 
fessed to him what I felt towards a man I 
had spoken to but once, to tell him the way 
to Dumbleton, would he not think me out 
of my mind?” 

At length I bethought me that, so long as 
I did not know what to do, I was not required 
to do anything ; I must wait till I did know 
what to do. But with the thought came suf- 
fering enough to be the wages of any sin, that, 
so far as I knew, I had ever committed. For 
the conviction awoke that already the love 
that had hitherto been the chief joy of my 
being, had begun to pale and fade. Was it 
possible I was ceasing to love my uncle? 
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What could any love be worth if mine should 
fail my uncle! Love itself must bea mockery, 
and life but a ceaseless sliding down to the 
fearful valley of indifference! Even if I 
never ceased to love him, it was just as bad 
to love him less! Had he not been every- 
thing to me?—and this man, what had he 
ever done for me? Doubtless we are to 
love even our enemies; but are we to love 
them as tenderly as we love our friends? 
Or are we to love the friend of yesterday, of 
whom we know nothing though we may be- 
lieve everything, as we love those who have 
taken all the trouble to make true men and 
women of us? “What can be the matter 
with my soul?” I said. ‘Can that soul be 
right made, in which one love begins to 
wither the moment another begins to grow ? 
If I be so made, I cannot help being 
worthless !” 

It was then first, I think, that I received 
a notion—anything like a true notion, that 
is, of my need of a God—whence afterward 
I came to see the one need of the whole race. 
Of course, not being able to make ourselves, 
it needed a God to make us ; but that making 
were a small thing indeed, if he left us so 
unfinished that we could come to nothing 
right ;—if he left us so that we could think 
or do or be nothing right ;—if our souls were 
created so puny, for instance, that there 
was not room in them to love as they could 
not help loving, without ceasing to love where 
they were bound by every obligation to love 
right heartily, and more and more deeply. 
But had I not been growing all the time I 
had been in the world? There must then 
be the possibility of growing still! If there 
was not room in me, there must be room in 
God for me to become larger! The room in 
God must be made room in me! God had 
not done making me, in fact, and I sorely 
needed him to go on making me; I sorely 
needed to be made out! What if this new 
joy and this new terror had come, had been 
sent, in order to make me grow? At least 
the doors were open; I could go out and 
forsake myself! If a living power had 
caused me—for I did not cause myself—then 
that living power knew all about me, knew 
every smallness that distressed me! Where 
should I find him? He could not be so far 
that the misery of one of his own children 
could not reach him! I turned my face 
into the and prayed as I had never 
prayed before. I had always gone to church, 
and made the responses attentively, but I 
knew that was not praying, and had tried to 
pray better than that. But now I was 
asking from God something I sorely wanted. 





‘“‘ Father in heaven,” I said, “‘ I am so miser- 
able! Please, help me!” ' 

I rose, went into the house, and up to the 
study, took a silk sock I was knitting for my 
uncle, and sat down to wait what would come. 
I could think no more; I could only wait. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
OLD LOVE AND NEW. 


Wutte I waited thus, as nearly a log, with 
the weariness of spiritual unrest, as a girl 
could well be, the door opened. Very seldom 
did that door open to any one but my uncle 
or myself ; he would let no one but me touch 
his books, or even dust the room. But I 
always heard him coming, and this time 
no sound of approach had reached me, I 
jumped from the chest where I sat. 

It was only Martha Moon. 

“‘ How you startled me, Martha!” I cried. 

“No wonder, child!” she answered. “I 
come with bad news. Your uncle has had 
a fall. He is laid up in Wittenage with a 
broken arm.” 

I burst into tears, 

“Oh, Martha!” I cried; “I must go to 
him !” 

“He has sent for me,” she answered 
quietly. “I am going at once. Dick is 
putting the horse to the phaeton.” 

“He doesn’t want me then!” I said, but 
it seemed a voice not my own that shrieked 
the words. 

The punishment of my sin was upon me. 
Never would he have sent for Martha and 
not me, I thought, had he not seen that I 
had gone wrong again, and was not to be 
trusted ! 

“My dear,” said Martha, “which of us 
ought to be the better nurse? You never 
saw your uncle ill; I’ve nursed him at death’s 
door!” 

“Then you don’t think he is angry with 
me, Martha?” I said, humbled before myself. 

“ Was he ever angry with you, Orbie? What 
is there for him to be angry about? You 
never even displeased him !” 

I had not yet realized that my uncle was 
suffering—only that he was disabled. I had 
been thinking only of myself! I was fast 
ceasing to care for him! And then, horrible 
to tell! a flash of joy went through me, that 
he who had hitherto been the light of my life 
would not be home that day, and therefore 
I could not tell him anything! 

The moment Martha left me to get ready, 
I threw myself on the floor of the deserted 
room. I was in utter misery. 
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“Gladly would I bear every one of his 
sufferings,” I said to myself, “and yet have 
not asked a question about his accident! He 
must be in danger, or he would not have sent 
for Martha and not me!” 

How had the thing happened? Had Death 
fallen with him—perhaps on him? My 
uncle was such a horseman, I could not 
think he had been thrown. Besides, Death 
was a good horse who loved his master— 
dearly, I was sure! A gush of the old love 
rose in my heart: sympathy with the horse 
had unsealed the spring. I longed to be 
with my uncle. I sprang from the floor, and 
ran down to beg and entreat Martha to take 
me with her: if my uncle did not want me, I 
could return with Dick, I said. But she was 
gone. Even the sound of her wheels was 
gone. I had lain on the floor longer than I 
knew. I went back to the study a little re- 
lieved. I understood now that I was not 
glad he was ill, that I was anything but glad 
that he was suffering ; I had only been glad 
for an instant that the culminating moment 
of my perplexity was postponed. I should 
see John Day, and he would help me to 
understand what I ought to do, and how I 
ought to feel ! 

Very strange were my feelings that after- 
noon in the lonely house. Hitherto I had 
always felt it lonely when Martha was out; 
I never did when my uncle was out. Yet 
when my uncle was in, I was mostly with 
him, and seldom more than a few minutes at 
a time with Martha. Our feelings are odd 
creatures! Now there was neither time nor 
space in my heart for feeling the house deso- 
late: the world outside was rich as a treasure- 
house of mighty kings. The moment I was 
a little more comfortable with myself, my 
thoughts went in a flock back to the face 
that looked over the garden wall, back to the 
man that watched me while I slept, the man 
that wrote that lovely letter. Inside was old 
Penny and her broom: she took advantage 
of every absence to sweep or scour or dust ; 
outside was John Day, and the roses of the 
wilderness! He was waiting the hour to 
come to me, wondering how I would receive 
him ! 

Slowly went the afternoon. I had fallen in 
love at first sight, it is true; I was not there- 
fore eager again to meet my lover. I was 
only more than willing to see him. It was 
as sweet, or nearly as sweet, to dream of his 
coming as to have him before me—so long as 
I knew that he was indeed coming. And 
then I was just a little anxious lest I should 
not find him quite so beautiful as I was 
imagining him. That he was good I never 





doubted: could I otherwise have fallen in 
love with him? And his letter was so 
straightforward—so manly ! 

The afternoon was cloudy, and the twi- 
light came the sooner. From the realms of 
the dark, where all the birds of night build 
their nests, and line them with their own 
sooty down, the sweet odorous filmy dusk of 
the summer, haunted with wings of noiseless 
bats, began at length to come flickering down, 
in a snow infinitesimal of fluffiest gray and 
black, and I crept out into the garden. There 
it was so dark among the yews that I should 
have had to feel my way but that I could 
have gone through every alley blindfolded. 
An owl cried and I started, for my soul was 
sunk in its own love-dawn. Then came a 
sudden sense of light as I passed into the 
wilderness, but light how thin and pale, and 
how full of expectation! The earth and the 
vast air, all up to the great vault, seemed to 
throb and heave with life—or was it that I 
lay an open thoroughfare to the life of the 
All? With the scent of the roses, and the 
humbler sweet-odoured inhabitants of the 
wilderness ; with the sound of the brook that 
ran through it, flowing from the heath and 
down the hill; with the silent starbeams, and 
the insects that make all the little noises 
they can ; with the thoughts that went out of 
me, and returned possessed of the earth ;— 
with all these, and the sense of thought 
eternal, the universe was full as it could hold. 
I stood in the doorway of the wall, and looked 
out on the wild: it was out of creation’s 
doors, out in the illimitable, given up to the 
bare, to the space that had no walls! A 
shiver ran through me; I turned back among 
the yews. It was early; I would wait yet 
a while! If he were already there, he 
too would enjoy the calm of a lovely little 
wait. 

A small wind came searching about, and 
found, and caressed me. I turned toit, and let 
it play with my hair, and cool my face. Then 
I left the alley, and went straying through the 
broken ground of the wilderness, among the 
low bushes, many of which came but up to my 
knees. I went meandering, as if with some 
frolicsome brook for a companion—a brook 
of many capricious windings, and so moved 
nearer and nearer to the fence that parted 
the wilderness from the heath, with my eyes 
bent down, partly to avoid the hillocks and 
bushes, and partly shy of the moment when 
first I should see him who was in my heart 
and somewhere near my eyes. Softly the 
moon rose, round and full. There was still 
so much light in the sky that she made no 
sudden change, and for a moment I did not 
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feel her presence or look up. A little beyond 
where I stood, the high ground of the moor 
sank into the hollow down which came the 
brook, so that there the horizon was a good 
deal lower: the moon was rising just in the 
gap, and when I did look up, the lower edge 
of her disc was on the horizon, and over the 
fence looked a man whose head was right in 
the middle of the big low moon, so that she 
was like the golden halo round the head of 
a saint in an illuminated missal. I could 
not see the face, for the halo hid it, as such 
attributions are apt to do, but it must be he, 
and strengthened by the heavenly vision, I 
went toward him. Walking less carefully 
than before, however, I caught my foot, 
stumbled,and fell. There came arush through 
the bushes ; he was by my side, lifted me like 
a child, and held me in his arms; neither 
was I more frightened than a child gathered 
up so in the arms of any well-known friend : 
I had been bred in faith agd not mistrust. 
But indeed my head struck the ground with 
such force, that, had I been inclined, I could 
hardly have resisted. At the same time, 
why should I have resisted, being where I 
would be! Does not philosophy tell us that 
growth and development, cause and effect are 
all, and that the days and years are of no 
account? And does not more than philo- 
sophy tell us that truth is everything ? 

“ My darling! Are you hurt?” I heard 
murmured by the voice whose echoes had 
haunted me for so many hours. 

“A little,” I answered. ‘TI shall be all 
right in a minute.” I did not add, “ Put me 
down, please, directly ;” for I did not want 
to be put down directly. I could not have 
stood if he had put me down. 

Presently the life began to come back to 
me, and I felt myself growing heavy in his 
arms. 

“T think I can stand now,” I said. “ Please, 
put me down.” 

He obeyed immediately. 

“T’ve nearly broken your arms!” I said, 
ashamed of having become a burden to him 
the moment we met. 

**T could have run with you to the top of 
the hill!” he answered. 

“ T don’t think you could,” I returned. “I 
would not have you try it!” 

“T am at your command,” he rejoined. 
“My arms are yours. I am yours, whether 
you will have me or not.” 

This and the way he said it, pleased me so 
much, that 1 think I leaned a little toward 
him. He put his arm round me. 

“You are not able to stand,” he said, 
“Shall we sit a moment.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 
MOTHER AND UNCLE. 


I was glad enough to sink on a clump of 
white clover beside me. He stretched him- 
self on the ground with his head at my feet. 
Silence followed. He was giving me time to 
recover myself. Therefore, as soon as I was 
able, it was my part to speak. 

“ Where is your horse?” I said. 

How curious it is that persons whose meet- 
ing is a delight greater than the heart can 
hold, always say something at first that is 
not worth saying ! 

“T left him at a little farmhouse, about a 
mile off. I was afraid to bring him nearer 
lest my mother should learn where I had 
been.” 

“ But she will miss you!” I suggested. 

“JT do not thinkso. She never misses me 
for myself, though she likes to know where 
Iam. But she may miss me!” 

“ And what will you do if she does?” 

“ The question is rather what will she do!” 

“ What will she do?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“She will ask you where you were ?” 

“Possibly. There’s no knowing.” 

“You will tell her of course if she does 1” 

“ T think not.” 

“ But ought you not to tell her?” 

“ No.” 

“ You are sure?” 

“ Yes.” 

“You don’t mean you will tell her a 
story ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ What will you do then?” 

*T will tell her that I will not tell her.” 

“Can that be right?” 

Through the dusk I could see his white 
teeth lighting up his smile as he answered, 

“T think so. You may be quite sure I 
shall not tell her.” 

** But,” I began. 

He interrupted me. 

It was with no hypocrisy I would have ob- 
jected to the concealment of our interview. 
I was myself doing precisely the thing I would 
have questioned; but not only did I want to 
hear what he would say, in the hope of seeing 
my own duty more plainly, but I almost 
shuddered at the idea of having with any 
young man a secret against his mother—for 
against her surely her son’s secret must be ! 

“Tt must look strange to you,” he said; 
“but you don’t know my mother!” 

“T think Ido know your mother,” I re- 
joined. “She saved my poor little life once, 
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I think.—I am not sure it was your mother, 
but I think it must have been.” 

“ How could it be?” he said. 
was it?” 

“Many years ago—I cannot tell how many. 
But I remember the time I mean very well, 
though the lady may not have been your 
mother. I cannot have been more than 
eight, I think.” 

“She couldn’t have been at the manor 
then—could she?” he said, putting the 
question to himself, not me. “ How was it? 
Tell me,” he went on, rising to his feet, 
and looking at me with a peculiar, almost 
frightened eagerness. 

I told him the tale as I could recall the 
facts. He listened in absolute silence. When 
I had done he broke out : 

“Tt was my mother! I don’t know another 
woman would have let a child walk like 
that! Any other would have put you on the 
horse, or taken you up beside her!” 

“ A gentleman would, I know,” I replied. 
“ But it is not so easy for a lady.” 

“ She could have done it well enough, either 
way. She’s as strong as a horse herself, and 
rides like an Amazon. But I am not in the 
least surprised ; it was just like her! You 
poor little darling! It nearly makes me cry 
to think of the tiny feet going tramp, tramp, 
all that horrible way, and she high up on her 
big horse! She always rides the biggest 
horse she can get! And then never to see 
or say a word to you, after she brought you 
home !” 

“ Mr. Day,” I returned, “ I would not have 
told you had I known it would make you 
speak so naughtily of your mother. You 
make me unhappy.” 

He was silent. I thought he was ashamed 
of himself, and was sorry for him. But my 
sympathy was wasted. The next instant he 
broke into a murmuring laugh of merriment. 

“When is a mother not a mother?” he 
said.‘ Do you give it up? When she’sa 
north wind. When she’s a Roman emperor. 
When she’s an iceberg. When she’s a brass 
tiger.—There ! that'll do. Good-bye, mother, 
for the present: I mayn’t know much yet, 
as she’s always telling me, but I do know that 
a noun is not a thing, nor a name a person!” 

I would have expostulated. 

“For Love-sake, dearest,” he said, with 
solemnity, “don’t let us dispute where only 
one of us knows! I will tell you all some 
day—soon, I hope, very soon. I am angry 
now !—Poor little tramping child !” 

I saw I had been behaving presumptuously, 
for I had attempted argument while in 
completest ignorance. Had not my uncle 
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taught me the folly of reasoning from the 
ideal where no ideal was! To reason of 
what is by what ought to be, is worse than 
useless. We can reason of only what will be 
by what ought to be. The ideal must be our 
guide as to how to treat the actual, but at 
least the uctual must be there to treat! we 
must know what things exist before we can 
deal with them! I thought I saw also, that 
little enlightenment as to my duty was to be 
got from John Day: there could be no like- 
ness between his mother and my uncle! 

“ Will you tell me something about your- 
self then?” I said. 

“That would not be interesting!” he 
objected. 

“Then why are you here?” I returned. 
“Or can anything without a history be in- 
teresting? I don’t know; I am only asking. 
You will have to tell me many things I do 
not know.” 

“Yes,” he answered: “a thing that is 
going to have a history may be interesting.” 

“ But would a person with a history that 
was not worth telling be interesting? How 
then should I be interested in you? But the 
thing that J know will interest me in the 
hearing, ought to interest you in the telling.” 

“T see,” he rejoined with his merry laugh, 
“‘T shall have to be careful what I say! The 
little lady will at once find out the weak 
points of its logic !” 

*‘T do not look for weak points anywhere ; 
but my uncle has taught me that wisdom lies 
in knowing when I don’t know a thing.” 

“Yours must be a very unusual kind of 
uncle !” he returned. 

“T think he has taught me how to learn,” 
I said. “If God had made many men like 
my uncle, the world wouldn’t be the same 
place.” 

“JT wonder why he didn’t!” said John 
Day thoughtfully. 

“T have wondered much, and cannot 
answer the question,” I replied. ‘ Of course 
there is an answer!” 

“What if it wouldn’t be good for the 
world to have many good men in it before it 
was ready to treat them properly !” suggested 
John. 

The words let me know that at least he 
could think. Hitherto my uncle had seemed 
the only man that thought. 

“Tt may be so,” I answered. “I will 
think of it. But now tell me something 
about yourself. Were you brought up at 
Rising? Have you been there all the time? 
Were you there that night? I should surely 
have known had you been in the house!” 

He looked at me with a grateful smile. 
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“T was not brought up there,” he an- 
swered. “ Risingis my property, however— 
at least will be when I come of age. It was 
left me some ten years ago by a great-aunt. 
My father’s property will be mine too of 
course. He left my mother some property in 
Ireland. She ought to be in Ireland, not 
here, but she likes my estates better than 
her own, and makes the most of being my 
guardian.” 

“ But you would not have her go there if 
she is happier here!” 

“ All who have land ought to live on it, or 
else give it to those who do. What makes it 
theirs if their only connection with it is the 
money it brings them? If I let my horse 
run wild over the country, how could I claim 
him, and refuse to pay his damages?” 

“T don’t quite understand you.” 

“Well, never mind; I don’t put it quite 
clearly. But for my mother, I can say one 
thing plainly—that I would as soon take a 
wife to the house she was in, as I would ask 
her to creep with me into the den of a 
hyena.” 

It was too dreadful ! 
clover-throne. 

“You must. excuse me, sir!” I said. 
“‘ With one who can speak so of his mother, 
I am where I ought not to be.” 

“You have a right to know what my 
mother is,” he answered—coldly I thought, 
“and I should not be a true man if I spoke 
of her otherwise than I have done.” 

He had risen when I rose. He would 
pretend nothing to please me! I saw that I 
was again in the wrong. Was I so little 
read as to imagine that a mother must of 
necessity be a good woman? Must he speak 
of his mother as he did not believe of her, or 
be unfit for my company? Would untruth 
be a fitting bond between us ? 

“T beg your pardon,” I said; “I was 
wrong. But you can hardly wonder I should 
be shocked to hear a son speak so of his 
mother to one all but a stranger !” 

“ What!” he returned, with a look of 
surprise; “do you think of me so—as a 
stranger? I feel as if I had known you all 
my life—and before it!” 

I was ashamed, and silent. 

“You must not think I speak so to any 
one,” he said. “Of those who know my 
mother and do not know her, not one has a 
right to demand of me the truth concerning 
her. But what right could I have to ask 
you to see me if I would not tell you the 
truth about my mother? Truth is at the 
root. of all right. Wisdom says—‘ Have 
nothing to do with the son of such a woman !’ 


I rose from my 





Not to tell you what she was, yet to seek 
your love, would make me a liar.” 

He made it clear he felt far too strongly 
to be influenced by a world of commonplaces. 

“ Forgive me,” I said. “ May I sit down 
again?” 

He held out his hand. I took it, and so 
reseated myself on the clover-hillock. He 
laid himself again at my feet. After a iittle 
silence, he resumed, and told me a good deal 
more—only of his outward history, however, 
while what I wanted was to know how he had 
come to be the kind of man he was. Plainly 
it was not easy to him to talk about himself. 
But I heard nothing more to wake the doubt 
whether I ought to have met him, and was 
loving him a great deal more by the time he 
had done than when he began. 
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I then told him in return what my life - 


had hitherto been; how I knew nothing of 
father or mother; how my uncle had been 
everything to me, had taught me everything, 
had helped me to love what was good and 
hate what was evil, had made me know and 
love good books, and turn away from foolish 
ones. In short, I made him feel that all his 
mother had not been to him, my uncle had 
been to me; and that it would take a long 
time to make me as much indebted to a 
husband as already I was to my uncle. Then 
I put my question : 

“What would you think of me,” I said, “if 
I were to have a secret from an uncle like 
that ?” 

‘“‘ Tf I had an uncle like that,” he answered, 
“T would sooner have my throat cut than 
keep anything from him!” 

“T’m so glad!” I cried. ‘“ You side with 
my conscience! He shall be told the minute 
he is able to hear it. But you understand it 
is just my love for my uncle that makes it 
hard to tell him? It has the look of turning 
away from him to love another !” 

“It has that look, but I trust it is only a 
look. Anyhow he knows that such things 
must be; and the more he is a good man and 
a gentleman the less will he be pained that 
we should love one another !” 

“ T am sure of all that,” I replied. “Iam 
only afraid that he may never have been in 
love himself, and so does not know how it 
feels, and, not understanding it, may think I 
have forsaken him for you.” 

“‘ Have you been always together ?” 

“No; 1 have been a good deal alone. 
has always given me perfect liberty.” 

“Then he could live without you?” 

“Yes, indeed! He would be a poor 
creature that could not live without another!” 

He said nothing, and I added, 
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“He often goes out alone without me— 
sometimes in the darkest midnights.” 

“ Then be sure he knows what love is—or 
at least will understand when you tell him. 
But, if you would rather, I will tell him.” 

“*T could not have any one, even you, tell 
my uncle any news about me.” 

“You are right. When will you tell him ?” 

“T cannot be sure. I would go to him 
to-morrow, but they will not let me until 
he has got a‘ little over this accident?” Then 
I told John what had happened. “It is 
dreadful to think how he must have suffered,” 
I said, “and how much more I should have 
thought about it but for you. It tears my 
heart. Why wasn’t it made bigger ?” 

“Perhaps that is just what is now being 
done with it!” he answered. 


“J hope it may!” I returned. “ But it is 


- time I went in.” 


“Shall I not see you again to-morrow 
evening?” he asked. 

“No,” I answered. ‘You have helped 
me to see what is right. It is clear to me 
now. I must not see you again till I have 
told my uncle everything.” 

“You do not mean for weeks and weeks— 
till he is well enough to be brought home! 
How am I to live till then?” 

“ AsI shall have to live. But I hope it 
will be but for a few days. Only then much 
will depend on what my uncle thinks.” 

“Will he decide for you what you are 
to do?” 

“Yes—I think so. Perhaps if he were 4 

I was on the point of saying, “like your 
mother, I would act for myself;” but I 
stopped in time—or hardly, for I fear he saw 
what I just saved myself from. Never, then 
or after, did he once press me to complete an 
interrupted sentence. 

But he looked so sad, that I felt driven to 
say a word more. 

“T don’t think there is any good,” I 
remarked, “in resolving what you will or 
will not do, before the occasion appears, com- 
pelling decision. I will try to do what is 
right. I cannot promise anything without 
knowing what my uncle thinks.” 

We rose. He took me in his arms for a 
moment, and we parted with the under- 
standing that I was to write to him as soon as 
I had spoken with my uncle. 





CHAPTER XV. 
THE TIME BETWEEN. 


TE certainty with which I now saw so far, 
was a wonder to me. So was the ease cf 





my mind, now I had resolved, on the first 
opportunity, to make my uncle acquainted 
with what I had done. I might be in doubt 
about revealing my thoughts; I could be in 
none about revealing my actions. I found 
also that it was much less appalling, some- 
how, to tell what I had done, than to tell 
what I was feeling. 

I may here be allowed to remark, in addi- 
tion, how much easier an action is when 
immediately demanded, than it seems while 
it lies in the contingent future—when the 
thing is hefore you in its reality, and not as 
a mere thought-spectre. The thing itself and 
the idea of it are two such different grounds 
upon which to come to a decision ! 

One thing more: when a woman wants to 
do right—I do not mean wants to coax the 
right to side with her—she will, somehow, 
be led to see right. 

My uncle was very feverish and troubled 
the first night, and had a good deal of delirium, 
during which his care and anxiety seemed all 
about me. Martha had to assure him every 
other moment that I was well and in no 
danger of any sort: he would be silent for a 
time, and then again be tormented with fore- 
bodings about me. In the morning, how- 
ever, he was better, only he looked sadder 
than usual. She thought he was anxious 
about me. So much I gathered from Martha's 
letter, by no means scholarly, but graphic 
enough. 

Its contents gave me much pain. My 
uncle was miserable about me: he had seen, 
and he knew and felt, that something had 
come between us! Alas, it was no fancy of 
the brain-troubled soul! Whether I was in 
fault or not, there was that something! It 
troubled the unity that had hitherto seemed 
a state essential and indivisible ! 

Dared I go to him without a summons? 
I knew Martha would call me the moment 
the doctor allowed her, and did not feel it 
would be right to go without that call, espe- 
cially as what I had to tell might justify 
more anxiety than the sight of me would 
counteract. If I went and said nothing, the 
keen eye of his love would but see the more 
plainly that there was something hid in my 
silence — that all was not as it had been 
betwixt us. I resolved therefore to remain 
where I was, waiting as patiently as I could. 

The next two days were perhaps the most 
uncomfortable ever I spent. A secret that 
one desires to turn out of doors at the first 
advantage, is not a comfortable companion. 
I do not say I was unhappy, still less that 
once I wished I had not seen John Day, but 
oh how I longed to love him opeuly ! how I 
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longed for my uncle’s sanction, without which 
our love could not be perfected! Then John’s 
mother was by no means a gladsome thought. 
But however his feeling toward her might 
demand explanation, he must be a good man 
indeed who was good in spite of being unable 
to love, respect, or trust his mother! The 
true notion of heaven is to be with everybody 
one loves: to him the presence of his mother 
would destroy any heaven! What a painful 
but salutary shock it will be to those whose 
existence is such a glorifying of themselves 
that they imagine their presence necessary to 
all about them, when they learn that their 
disappearance from the world sent a thrill 
of relief through the hearts of those nearest 
them! It will one day prove a strong 
medicine for souls self-absorbed, to learn how 
little they were prized. “There is nothing 
covered that shall not be revealed.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
FAULT AND NO FAULT. 


THE next day I kept the house till the even- 
ing, and then went walking in the garden in 
the twilight. Between the dark alleys and 
the open wilderness I flitted and wandered, 
alternating gloom and gleam outside me, even 
as they chased one another within me. 

In the wilderness all at once I looked up— 
and there was John! He stood outside the 


fence, just as I had seen him the night before, | 


only now there was no aureole about his head : 
the moon had not yet reached the horizon. 

My first feeling was anger: he had broken 
our agreement! I did not reflect that there 
was such a thing as breaking a law, or even 
a promise, and being blameless. He leaped 
the fence, and clearing every bush like a 
deer, came straight toward me. It was no 
use trying to escape him. I turned my back, 
and stood. He stopped close behind me, a 
yard or two away. 

“Will you not speak to me?” he said. 
<‘ It’s not my fault I am come?” 

“Whose fault else can it be?” I rejoined, 
with difficulty keeping my position. 

“My mother’s, of course!” he answered. 

I turned and looked him in the eyes, saw 
through the dusk that he was troubled, ran 
to him, and put my arms about him. 

“ She has been spying,” he said, as soon as 
he could speak. “She will part us at any 
risk if she can. She is having us watched 
this very moment, most likely. She may be 
watching us herself. She is a terrible woman, 
my mother, when she is for or against any- 





thing. Literally, I don’t know what she 
would not do to get her own way. . She lives 
for her own way. The loss of it would be as 
the loss of her soul. She'll lose it this time! 
She'll fail this time—for the first time, so 
far as I know.” 

“ Well,” I returned, nowise inclined to take 
her part, “ I hope she will fail! What does 
she say?” 

‘She says she would rather go to her 
grave than see me the husband of one of your 
family.” 

“What is there against my uncle? Is 
there anything against Martha Moon? What 
have I done? What is it?” 

“‘T don’t think she has had time to invent 
anything against you yet; but she pretends 
there is something, and says if I don’t give 
you up at once, if I don’t swear never to 
look at you again, she will tell that some- 
thing.” 

“ What did you say?” 

“T said no power on earth should make 
me give you up. Whatever she knew, she 
could know nothing against you, and I was 
as ready to go to my grave as she was. 
‘ Mother,’ I said, ‘ you may tell my determina- 
tion by yourown! When man and woman 
are both determined, then comes the tug! 
But I tell you this,’ I said, ‘ whether I marry 
her or not, you and I part company the day 
I come of age; and if in the meantime you 
speak word or do deed against one of that 
family, my lawyer shall look strictly into 
your accounts as my guardian.’ You see I 
knew where to touch her!” 

“Tt is dreadful you should have to speak 
like that to your mother !” 

“Tt is; but you would feel to her just as 
I do, if you knew all—though you wouldn’t 
speak so roughly. For that, even a man 
would have to live with her as long as I have 
done.” 

“Can you guess what she has in her 
mind?” 

“* Not in the least. She will pretend any- 
thing. It is enough that she is determined 
to part us. How, she cares nothing, so she 
succeed,” 

** But she cannot!” 

“Tt rests with you.” 

“ How with me?” 

“Tt will be war to the knife between her 
and me. If she succeeds, it must be with 
you,” 

“* What will you do to prevent it ?” 

“‘ Anything except lie.” 

“What if you should see it your duty to 
give me up?” 

“What if there was no difference be- 
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he tween right and wrong! We're as good as 


married | ” 

“ Yes, of course; but I cannot quite pro- 
mise, you know, until I hear what my uncle 
will say.” 

“Tf your uncle is half as good a man as 
you have made me think him, he will do 
what he can on our side. He loves what is 
fair; and what can be fairer than that those 
who love each other should marry !” 

On my side, my uncle alone had a word in 
the matter, and I knew he would not will- 
ingly interfere with my happiness. For 
me, I should never marry another than 
it John Day—that was a thing of course: had 
1s he not kissed me? But the best of lovers 
“ had been parted, and that which had been, 

might be again, though I could not see how! 
It was good to hear John talk as he did; 
it was the right way for a lover to talk; but 
he had no supremacy over what was to be! 

“‘ Some would say it cannot be so great a 
matter, seeing we have known each other 
such a little while!” I remarked. 

“The true time is the long enough!” he 
replied. ‘ Would it be a sign that our love 
was strong, that it took a great while to 
grow up? The strongest things ‘i 

There he stopped, and I saw why: strong- 
est things are not generally of quickest 
growth! But there is the eucalyptus! And 
was not St. Paul as good a Christian as any 
of them? I said nothing, however. There 
was indeed no rule in the matter ! 

“ You must allow it possible,” I said, “ that 
we may not be married! ” 

“T will not,” he answered, “It is true 
my mother may get me brought in es in- 
capable of managing my own afiairs; 
but——_” 

“What mother would do such a wicked 
thing!” I cried. 

** She would!” 

“Oh!” 

“ She would |” 

“T can’t believe it.” 

“T am sure of it.” 

I held my peace. I could not help a sense 
of dismay at thus approaching such a woman. 
I knew of bad women, but only in books: it 
would appear they were in other places as 
well! 

“‘ We must be on our guard,” he said. 

“* Against what!” 

“ Whatever she may do.” 

“ How can we till she begins?” 
“ She has begun.” 

“ How?” I asked incredulous. 

“ Leander is lame,” he answered. 
“T am so sorry!” 
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“T am so angry!” 

“Ts it possible I understand you?” 

“Quite. She did it.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“T can no more prove it than I can doubt 
it.” 

“Ts it not possible to know so as to be able 
to prove it?” 

“T cannot inquire into my mother’s pro- 
ceedings. I leave that sort of thing to her. 
Let her spy on me as she will, I am not 
going to spy on her.” 

“ Of course not! But if you have no proof, 
how can you state the thing as a fact?” 

“T have what is proof enough for saying 
it to my own soul!” 

‘‘ But you have spoken of it to me 

“You are my better soul. If you are not, 
then I have done wrong.” 

I hastened to tell him I had only made 
him say what I hoped he meant. He wanted 
me then to promise that I would marry him 
in spite of any and every thing. I promised 
that I would never marry any one but him. 
I could not say more, not knowing what my 
uncle might think, but so much was but fair 
and right. I had gone as far as to convey 
distinctly that I loved him; and what sort 
would that love be that could regard it as 
possible, at any distance of time, to marry 
another! or what sort of woman could she 
be that would shrink from such a pledge! 
The mischief lies in promises made without 
knowledge, without forecasting thought. I 
knew what I was about. I saw forward and 
backward and all around me. A solitary 
education opens eyes that, in the midst of 
companions and engagements, are apt to 
remain shut. Knowledge of the world is no 
safeguard to man or woman. In the know- 
ledge and love of truth and rightness, lies 
our only safety. 

With that promise he had to be, and was 
content. 


17? 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE SUMMONS. 


Next morning the post brought me the fol- 
lowing letter from my uncle. Whoever of 
my readers may care to enter into my feel- 
ings as I read, must imagine them for her- 
self: I will not attempt to describe them. 
The letter was not easy to read, as it was 
written in bed, and with his left hand. 


“ My Lirrte Onz,—I think I know more 
than you imagine. I think the secret flew 
into your heart of itself; you did not take it 
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up and put it there. I think you tried to 
drive it out, and it would not go: the same 
Fate that clips the thread of life had clipped 
its wings that it could fly no more! Did 
my little one think I had not a heart big 
enough to hold her secret? I wish it had 
not been so; danger may lurk in that fancy. 
Of one thing I pray my little one to be sure 
—that I am all on her side; that my will is 
to do and contrive the best for her that lies 
in my power. Should I be unable to do 
what she would like, she must yet believe 
me true to her as to my God, less than whom 
only I love her:—less, because God is so 
much bigger that so much more love will 
hang upon him. I love you, dear, more than 
any other creature except one, and that one 
is not in this world. Be sure that, whatever 
it may cost me, I will be to you what your 
own perfected soul will approve. Not to do 
my best for you would be to be false, not to 
God only, but to your father as well, whom 
I loved and love dearly. Come to me, my 
child, and tell me all. I know you have 
done nothing wrong, nothing to be ashamed 
of. Some things are so difficult to tell that 
it needs help to make way for them: I will 
help you. I am better. Come to me at 
once, and we will break the creature’s shell 
together, and see what it is like, the shy 
thing! 
“Your uncle.” 


I was so eager to go to him that it was 
with difficulty I finished the letter before 
starting. Death had been sent home, and 
was in the stable, sorely missing his master. 
I called Dick, and told him to get ready to 
ride with me to Wittenage; he must take 
Death, and be at the door with Twilight in 
twenty minutes. 

We started. As we left the gate, I caught 
sight of John, coming from the other direc- 
tion, with his eyes on the ground, lost in 
meditation. I stopped. He saw me, and 
was at my side in a moment. 

“T have heard from my uncle,” I said. 
“He wants me. I am going to him.” 

“If only I had my horse!” he said. 

“Why shouldn’t you take Death,” I re- 
joined. 

“No,” he answered, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion. “It would be an impertinence. I will 
walk, and see you there. It’s only sixteen 
miles, I think.—What a splendid creature 
he is!” 

“He's getting into years now,” | replied, 
“but he has been in the stable several days, 
and I am doubtful whether Dick will quite 
manage him.” 





“Then I know your uncle would rather 


Irodehim! He knows I am no tailor!” said 
John. 
*“ How?” I asked. 


“T don’t mean he knows who I am, but he 
saw me about a fortnight ago, in one of our 
own fields, giving Leander, who is but three, 
a lesson or two. He stopped and looked on 
for . good many minutes, and said a kind 
word about my handling of the horse. He 
will remember, I am sure.” 

“How glad Iam he knows something of 
what you are like! If you don’t mind being 
seen with me then, there’s no reason why you 
should not give me your escort !” 

Dick was not sorry to dismount, and we 
rode away together. 

I was glad of this for one definite reason, 
as well as many indefinite: I wanted John 
to see my letter, and know what reason I 
had to love my uncle. I forgot for the 
moment my resolution not to meet him again 
before telling my uncle everything. Some- 
how he seemed to be going with me to receive 
my uncle’s approval. 

He read the letter, old Death carrying him 
all the time as gently as he carried myself 
—I often rode him now—and returned it 
with the tears in his eyes. Fora moment or 
two he did not speak. Then he said in a 
very solemn way, 

“T see! I oughtn’t to have a chance if 
he be against me! I understand now why I 
could not get you to promise!—All right! 
The Lord have mercy upon me!” 

“ That he will! He is always having mercy 
upon us!” I answered, loving John and my 
uncle and God more than ever. I loved John 
for this especially, at the moment—that his 
nature remained uninjured toward others by 
his distrust of her who should have had the 
first claim on his confidence. I said to my- 
self that, if a man had a bad mother and yet 
was a good man, theré could be no limit 
to the goodness he must come to. That he 
was a man after my uncle's own heart, I had 
no longer the least doubt. Nor was it a 
small thing to find that he rode beautifully— 
never seeming to heed his horse, and yet in 
constant touch with him. 

We reached the town, and the inn where 
my uncle was lying. On the road we had 
arranged where he would be waiting me to 
hear what came next. He went to see the 
horses put up, and I ran to find Martha, who 
had seen us arrive, wondering at my escort. 
She met me on the stair, then went straight 
to my uncle to tell him I was come. She 
returned almost immediately, and led me to 
his room. 
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I was not a little shocked to see how pale 
and ill he looked. I feared, and was right 
in fearing, that anxiety about myself had not 
a little to do with his condition. His face 
brightened when he saw me, but his eyes 

into mine with a searching inquiry as 
to the effect his letter had had upon me. 
His face brightened yet more when he found 
his eager look answered by the smile which 
my perfect satisfaction and understanding 
inspired. I knelt by the bedside, afraid to 
touch him lest I should hurt his arm. 

Slowly he laid his left hand on my head, 
and I knew he blessed me silently. Fora 
minute or two he lay still. 

“ Now tell me all about it,” he said at 
length, turning his patient blue eyes on 
mine. 

I began at once, and if I did not tell him 
everything, I let it be plain there was more 
of the sort behind, concerning which he 
might question me. When I had ended, 

“Ts that everything?” he asked, with a 
smile so like all he had ever been to me, that 
my whole heart seemed to go out to meet it. 

“ Yes, uncle,” I answered, “ I think I may 
say so—except that I have not dwelt upon 
my feelings, or their natural expression. 
Love, they say, is shy, and I fancy you will 
pardon me that portion.” 

“ Willingly, my child. More would have 
been useless.” 

“Then you know how I have been feeling, 
uncle?” I ventured. “I was afraid you 
might not understand me. Could any one, 
do you think, that had not had the same 
strange kind of consciousness ?” 

He made me no answer. I looked up. 
He was ghastly white; his head had fallen 
back against the bed. I started up, hardly 
smothering a shriek. 

“ What is it, uncle?” I gasped. 
fetch Martha ?” 

“No, my child,” he answered. “TI shall 
be better in a moment. I am subject to 
little attacks of the heart, but they do not 
mean much. Give me some of that medicine 
on the table.” 

In a few minutes his colour began to 
return a little, and the smile which was 
forced at first, gradually brightened until it 
was genuine. 

“TI will tell you the whole story one day,” 
he said, “—whether in this world I am 
doubtful. But when is nothing, or where, 
with eternity before us!” 

“Yes, uncle,” I answered vaguely, and 
was silent. 

“A person,” he said, after a while, slowly 
and with hesitating effort, “ may look at one 
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time a much better person than at another. 
Sometimes he is so happy, or perhaps so well 
pleased with himself, that the good in him 
comes all to the surface!” 

“Would he be the better or the worse 
man if it did not, uncle?” I asked. 

“You must not get me into a metaphysical 
discussion now, little one,” he answered. 
“Something more important than casuistry 
is on our hands. I want you to note that, 
when a person is happy, he will look lovable ; 
but he may, things going as he does not like, 
show another and very unfinished phase of 
character.” 

“ Surely 
uncle!” 

“Then you can hardly expect me to be 
confident that your new friend would lvok 
to you as lovable if he were unhappy !” 

“T have seen you, uncle, look as if nothing 
would ever make you smile again; but I 
knew you loved me all the time.” 

“Did you, my darling! Then you were 
right. I dare not require of any man that 
he should be as good-tempered in trouble as 
out of it—though he must come to that at 
last,—but a man must be just, whatever 
mood he is in.” 

“That is what I know you to be always, 
uncle! I never waited for a change in your 
looks, to tell you anything I wanted to tell 
you.—I know you, uncle!” I added, with a 
glow of still triumph. 

“Thank you, little one!” he returned, 
half playfully, yet gravely. “ All I want to 
say comes to this, that when a man is in 
love, you see only the best of him, or some- 
thing better than he really is. Much good 
may be in a man, for God made him, and the 
man yet not be good, for he has done nothing 
since his making, to make himself. Before 
you can say you know a man, you must have 
seen him in a few at least of his opposite 
moods. Therefore you cannot wonder that 
I should desire a fuller knowledge of this 
young man, than your testimony, founded on 
an acquaintance of three or four days, can 
give me.” 

“Let me tell you then something that 
happened to-day,” I said. “ When first I 
asked him to come with me this morning, it 
was a temptation to him of course, not 
knowing when we might see each other 
again; but he hadn’t his own horse, and 
said you would not like a man you did not 
know to be riding yours.” 

“T hope you did not come alone!” 

“Oh no. I had set out with Dick, but 
John came after all.” 

“Then his refusal to ride my horse with- 
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out my leave does not come to much. It is 
a small thing to have good impulses that are 
weak: temptation soon turns them out of 
the way!” 

“ But I haven’t done telling you, uncle!” 

“T am too hasty, little one. I beg your 

don |” 

“T want to tell you what made him give 
in to riding your horse. I confessed I was a 
little anxious lest Death, who had not been 
exercised for some days, should be too much 
for Dick. John said he had, not long ago, 
seen you on his back, and you had spoken 
very kindly to him of the way he handled 
the young horse he was himself riding.” 

“ Oh, that’s the young fellow, is it?” cried 
my uncle, in a tone that could not be mis- 
taken for other than one of pleasure. 
“That's the fellow, is it?” he repeated. 
“ Hm 5 

“ T hope you liked the look of him, uncle!” 
I ventured to say, my heart giving an un- 

ious wallow of fear. 

“The boy is a gentleman anyhow!” he 
answered.— You may think whether I was 
pleased |—“TI never saw man carry himself 
better horseward !” he added with a smile. 

“ Then you won’t object to his riding Death 
home again?” I ventured. 

“Not in the least!” he replied. 
man can ride.” 

“ And may I go with him !—+that is, if you 
do not want me!—I wish I could stay with 
ou!” 

“ Rather than ride home with him?” 

“Yes, indeed, if it were to be of use to 

ou!” 

“The only way you can be of use to me, is 
to ride home with Mr. Day, and not see him 
again until I have had a little talk with him. 
Tyranny may be a sense of duty, you know, 
little one!” 

“Tyranny, uncle!” I cried, as I laid his 
hand to my cheek, “ you cowld not make me 
think you a tyrant!” 

“T should not like you to think me one, 
darling! Still less would I like to deserve it, 
whether you thought me one or not!” Then, 
after a little pause, “I have no power over 
you,” he added. ‘“ You do not require even 
to come of age to defy me!” 

“That would be to poison my own soul!” 
I answered. 

“Do not think,” he continued, “that I 
have any legal authority over you. If you 
were going to marry Mr. Day to-morrow, I 
should have no right to interfere. I have 
been but a poor make-shift father to you, not 
a legal guardian !” 

“Don’t cast me off, uncle!” I cried. 
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“You know I belong to you as much as if 
you were my very own father! I am sure 
my father will say so when we see him. He 
will never come between you and me!” 

He gave a great sigh, and his face grew 
so intense that I felt as if I had no right to 
see it. 

“It is perhaps the deepest hope of my exist- 
ence,” he said, “to give you back to him the 
best of daughters. Even a fear of failure in 
that, would, I feel, kill me. Be good, my 
darling, be good, even if you die of sorrow 
because of it.” 

The intensity of his look had faded toa 
deep sadness, and there came a silence. 

“Would you like me to go now, uncle?” 
I asked. 

“‘T wish I could see Mr. Day at once,” he 
said, “ but I am so far from strong, that I 
fear both weakness and injustice. Tell him 
I want very much to see him, and will let 
him know as soon as I am able.” 

“Thank you, uncle! He will be so glad! 
Of course he can’t feel just as I do, but he 
does feel that to do anything you did not like, 
would be just horrid.” 

“And you will not see him again, little 
one, after he has taken you home, till I have 
had some talk with him?” 

‘¢ Of course I will not, uncle.” 

I bade him good-bye, had a moment’s talk 
with Martha, and found John Day at the 
place appointed. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
JOHN SEES SOMETHING. 


As we rode,I told John everything. It 
was strange that it did not seem strange to 
find myself so close to one whom a few days 
before I had never heard of : it seemed as if 
all my life I had been waiting for him, and 
now he was come, and everything was just 
and only as it should be! We were very 
quiet in our gladness. A little anxiety about 
my uncle’s decision, and the certain forebod- 
ing of trouble on the part of his mother, 
stilled us both, and sent the delight of 
having found each other down deeper, a little 
out of the way, leaving the practical and 
reasoning freer to act. 

We did not urge our horses to their speed, 
but I felt that, for my uncle’s sake, I must not 
prolong the journey, and force the last far- 
thing of bliss from his generosity while yet he 
was uncertain of his duty. The moon had, 
nevertheless, long risen before we reached 
my home. John would have to walk miles to 
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reach his, and just as we stopped at the gate 
I suddenly bethought myself that neither 
of us had eaten anything since we left in 
the morning. I got what I could find for 
him to eat on his way, and he confessed that, 
now I had made him think of it, he was 
hungry enough to eat anything less than an 
ox. Sowe parted merrily. But when next we 
met, each confessed it had not been without a 
presentiment of impending danger. For my 
part, notwithstanding the position I had 
presumed to take with John when first he 
spoke of his mother, I was now more distrust- 
ful of her than he; which came, I suppose, 
from being more apprehensive for him than 
the was for himself. 

It was a moonlight night, and much the 
nearest way between our house and his lay 
across the desolate heath. John walked 
‘along, eating the supper I had given him, 
and sending now and then a sweep of the 
eyes round the horizon of the heath. All at 
once he thought he saw, dim in the ghosty 
‘light of the moon, straight before him, a 
‘speck that might be something alive, coming 
toward him along the track. He said to 
‘himself he had not expected to meet any one 
-on the moor at such time of night, and went 
on with his supper, looking up occasionally 
‘to note the vague degrees of the object’s 
approach, Looking up once more, after, he 
‘supposed, a longer interval, he saw that the 
‘thing was near, but surrounded with a light 
fog which had in the meantime risen. The 
mext moment a strange thrill of recognition 
went through him, for which what he saw 
‘at first could ill account: there, just before 
‘him, and drawing nearer, came what could 
‘be neither the horse that had carried him 
‘that day, nor his double, but was so like him 
‘in colour, size, and bone, and so unlike him 
tin muscle and bearing, that he might have 
‘been his skeleton, nearly worn out, but alive. 
‘The spectral horse and his rider came through 
‘the fog straight down upon John, regardless 
‘that the track was but a foot-path, as if both 
were asleep, and saw nothing in their way. He 
‘stepped aside to let them pass, and then first 
-John looked in the face of the horseman: with 
‘a shock of fear that struck him in the middle 
of the body, making him gasp and choke, he 
‘saw plain before him—so that, but for the 
impossibility, he could have sworn to him in 
‘any court of justice—the man whom he 
‘knew to be at that moment confined to his 
bed, twenty miles away, with a broken arm! 
They were the sole human beings within 
sight or sound in that still moonlight, on 
that desolate moor, but the horseman never 
difted his head, or even raised his eyes to 





look at him. John stood stunned. At the 
moment he could not doubt he had seen an 
apparition. When at length he roused him- 
self and looked in the direction in which it 
went, it had dwindled away in the mist, and 
presently was out of sight. 

He ate no more, but found his way home 
and to his own room almost mechanically. 
There he went straight to bed, but for a long 
time, weary as he was, could not sleep. 

For what might not the apparition portend? 
Mr. Whichcote lay hurt by a fall from his 
horse called Death, and he had met his like- 
ness on the back of just such a horse, but a 
skeleton! Was he bearing him away to the 
tomb? 


CHAPTER XIX. 
JOHN IS TAKEN ILL. 


In the middle of the night he woke with a 
start, ill enough to feel that he was going to 
be worse. His head throbbed; the room 
seemed turning round with him, and when 
it settled, he saw strange shapes in it. A 
few rays of the sinking moon got in between 
the curtains of one of the windows, and 
seemed to prevent things from going to 
sleep: they were all awake! Everything 
looked odd—so unpleasantly odd that he 
concluded something unnatural, or at least 
unearthly, must be near him. The room 
was an old-fashioned one, in thorough keeping 
with the age of the house—the very haunt 
for a ghost, but John tried to comfort himself 
that he had heard of no ghost in that room. 
He got up to drive awny his oppression, and 
drink some water. That he drew the cur- 
tains aside, to let in a little more light, 
proves to me that he was in no subjection to 
an apprehensive imagination ; for what man, 
with a brooding terror couched in him, would, 
in the middle of the night, let in the moon? 
To a man in such a condition, the moonlight 
is worse than the deepest darkness. The 
moon was going down in the west, with that 
weary look she gets by the time her work is 
about over for the night—as if she were for- 
saken even by the poor mortals for whose 
comfort she had to be up and shining all 
night long. He poured himself out some 
water, drank it, and thought it did not taste 
nice. Then he turned to the window, and 
looked out. 

The house was in the middle of a large 
park. The few trees that stood here and 
there served mainly to show how wide were 
the unbroken spaces of grass. Some owner 
had disliked the proximity of trees, and had 
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made a wide lake of green about the house ; 
and in this lake, a hundred yards or so from 
the house, motionless as a statue, John saw 
standing a great gray horse with hanging 
neck, his shadow stretched in mighty gro- 
tesque behind him, and on his back the 
very effigy of my uncle, motionless too as 
marble. The horse stood sidewise to the 
house, but the face of his rider was 
turned toward it, as if scanning its windows 
in the dying glitter’ of the moon. John 
thought he heard a cry somewhere, and 
went and opened his door, but listening hard 
for a few moments, heard nothing. When 
he looked again from the window, a slight 
fog had arisen, and the apparition seemed 
fainter, and much farther away, although 
horse and rider were in the same posture, 
and opposite the same part of the house. 
He rubbed his eyes to see more plainly, but 
could no longer distinguish it, and went back 
to bed. In the morning he was in a high 
fever—unconscious save of restless discomfort, 
and undefined trouble. 

He learned afterward from the old house- 
keeper, that his mother came herself to his 
room to nurse him, but throughout his ill- 
ness he refused nourishment or medicine from 
her hand, behaving exactly as if he thought 
she meant to poison him. No doctor was 
sent for; and I cannot but think that the 
water in his bottle had to do with the illness 
that came upon him that night. The inten- 
tion may have been to prevent him from 
coming to me. She doubtless regarded as 
unjust whatever came between her and any 
power she possessed, or had a desire to 


It seems pretty clear that for the time at 
least the conviction had got possession of 
him that his mother was attempting his life. 
Frofg;what he knew of her, he may have 
argued in semi-conscious moments, that she 
was quite capable of imiagining she had the 
right to take again what she was equally 
capable of imagining she had given. At the 
same time it is possible that she became 
alarmed at seeing him worse than she had 
intended to make him, and was only en- 
deavouring to counteract what she had 
done. + 

For several days he was prostrate with 
extreme exhaustion. Necessarily, I knew 
nothing of this ; neither was I, doubting his 
mother as I did, in any immediate dread of 
her possible proceeding. I may just remind 
my reader that the cessation of his visits 
could cause me no anxiety, seeing that was 
thoroughly understood between us. 





CHAPTER XX. 


YET ANOTHER AND LONGER VISIT. 


On the third night after that on which he left 
me to walk home, I was roused between twelve 
and one, by asharp sound as of sudden hail 
against my window, which ceased as soon 
as it began. Wondering what it was, for 
hail it could hardly be, I sprang from the 
bed, pulled aside the curtain, and looked out. 
There was light enough from the moon to 
let me see a man looking up at the window, 
and love enough in my heart to make me 
recognize him at once. How he knew the 
window mine, I always forgot to ask him. 
I would have drawn back, for it vexed me 
sorely to think him too weak to hold to 
our agreement, but the face I looked down 
upon was so ghastly and deathlike, that I per- 
ceived at once his coming must have its 
justification. I did not speak, for I would 
not have any in the house hear ; but putting 
on my shoes and a big cloak, I went softly 
down the stair, opened the door noiselessly, 
and ran to the other side of the house. 
There stood John, with his eyes fixed on my 
window. As I turned the corner I could 
see by their weary flashing, that either some- 
thing terrible had happened, or he was very 
ill. He stood motionless, unaware of my 
approach. 

“What is it?” I said, under my breath, 
putting a hand on each of his shoulders 
from behind. 

He did not turn his head or answer me, 
but grew yet whiter, gasped, and seemed 
ready to fall. I put my arm round him, and 
his head sank on my shoulder. 

Whatever might be the matter, the first 
thing was to get him into the house, and 
make him lie down. I moved a little, 
holding him fast, and mechanically he 
followed his support; so that, with some 
difficulty, I got him round the house, and 
into the great hall-kitchen, our usual sitting- 
room ; for there was fire that would only want 
rousing, and, warm as was the night, I 
felt him very cold. I laid him on a wide 
comfortable sofa, covered him with my 
cloak, and ran to rouse old Penny. The 
aged sleep lightly, and she was up in an 
instant. I told her that a gentleman I knew 


had come to the house, either walking in his 
sleep, or delirious, and it would have been 
murder not to let him in: she must come 
and help me with him. She struck a light, 
and we went back to the kitchen. 

John lay with his eyes closed, in a dead 
faint. 


We got him to swallow some brandy,. 
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and he came to himself a little. Then we 
put him into my warm bed, and covered him 
with blankets. In a minute or so he was 
fast asleep, and had not spoken a word. I 
left Penny to watch him, and went and 
dréssed myself, thinking hard—the result of 
which was, that, having enjoined Penny to 
let no one near him whoever it might be, I 
went to the stable, saddled Zoe, and set off 
for Wittenage. 

It was sixteen miles of a ride. The moon 
went down, and the last of my journey was 
very dark, for the night was cloudy, but 
we arrived in safety, just as the dawn was 
promising to come as soon as it could. No 
one in the town seemed up, or thinking of 
getting up. I had learned a lesson from 
John, however, and I knew Martha’s window, 
which happily looked on the street. I got off 
Zoe, who was tired enough to stand still, for 
she was getting old and I had not spared her, 
and proceeded to search for a stone small 
enough to throw at the window, which was 
not easy to find. The scared face of Martha 
showed itself almost immediately. 

“Tt’s me!” I cried, no louder than she 
could just hear; “it’s me, Martha! come 
down and let me in.” 

Without a word of reply, she left the win- 
dow, and after some fumbling with the lock, 
opened the door, and came out to me, looking 
gray with scare, but none the less with ali 
her wits to her hand. 

“ How is my uncle, Martha?” I said. 

“ Much better,” she answered. 

“Then I must see him at once!” 

“ He’s fast asleep, child! It would bea 
world’s pity to wake him!” 

“It would be a worse pity not!” I re- 
turned. 

“ Very well: must-be must!” she answered. 

I made Zoe fast to the lamp-post: the 
night was warm, and hot as she was, she 
would take no hurt. Martha had waited, and 
I followed her up the stair. 

But my uncle was awake, and having heard 
a little of our motions and whisperings, lay 
in expectation of something. 

“ T thought I should hear from you soon!” 
he said. “I wrote to Mr. Day on Thursday, 
and was wonderjng I had no reply. What 
has happened? Nothing serious, I hope!” 

“T hardly know, uncle. But John Day is 
lying at our house unable to move or speak.” 

My uncle started as if to spring from his 
bed, but fell back again with a groan. 

“ Don’t be alarmed, uncle!” I said. “ He 
is, I hope, safe for the mement, with Penny 
to watch him; but Iam very anxious Dr. 
Southwell should see him.” 





“ How did it come about, little one?” 

“There has been no accident, so far as I 
understand. But I scarcely know more than 
you,” I replied—and told him so far as I 
could what had taken place. 

He lay still a moment, thinking. 

“T can’t say I like his being there with 
only Penny to take care of him!” he said. 
“He must have come seeking refuge! I 
don’t like the thing at all! He is in some 
danger |” 

“T will go back at once, uncle?” I said, 
and rose from the bedside, where I had 
seated myself a little tired. 

“You must, if we cannot do better. But 
I think we can. Martha shall go, and you 
will stay with me. Run at once and wake 
Dr. Southwell. He will come directly.” 

I ran all the way—it was not far—and 
pulled the doctor’s night-bell. He answered 
it himself. I gave him my uncle’s message, 
and he was at the inn a few minutes after 
me. My uncle told him what had happened, 
and begged him to go and see the patient, 
and carry Miss Martha Moon with him in 
his gig. 

The doctor said he would start at once. My 
uncle warned him that things were worse 
than uncomfortable for the poor fellow at 
home, and begged him to give strictest orders 
that no one was to see him, whoever it might 
be. Martha heard, and her face grew like 
that of a colonel of dragoons, ordered to 
charge with his regiment. 

In less than half an hour they started— 
at a pace that delighted me. 

When Zoe was put up and attended to, 
and I was alone with my uncle, I got him 
some breakfast to make up for the loss of his 
sleep. He told me it was better than sleep 
to know me near him. 

What I went through that night and the 
following day, betwixt fear and hope, I need 
not recount. Any one who has loved one in 
danger and out of her reach, will know what 
it was like. The doctor did not make his 
appearance until five o’clock, having seen 
some other patients on his way back. The 
young man, he reported, was certainly in for 
a fever of some kind—he could not yet pro- 
nounce which. He would see him again on 
the morrow, he said, and by that time it 
would have declared itself. Some one in the 
neighbourhood must watch the case; it 
was impossible for him to give it sufficient 
attention. My uncle told him he was now 
quite equal to it himself, and we would all 
gotogether the next day. You may imagine 
my delight at the proposal, and my satisfac- 
tion that the doctor made no objection to it. 
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For joy I scarcely slept that night: I 
was going tonurseJohn! But I was anxious 
about my uncle. He assured me, however, 
that in one day more he would in any case 
have insisted on returning. If it had not 
been for a little fever, he said, he would have 
gone much sooner. 

“That came because you were uncomfort- 
able about me, uncle!” I answered with 
contrition. 

“‘ Perhaps,” he replied ; “ but I had a blow 
on the head, you know!” 

“There is one good thing,” I said; “ you 
will know John all the sooner from seeing 
him ill! But perhaps you will count that 
only a mood, uncle, and not to be trusted!” 

He smiled. I think he was not very 
anxious about the result of a nearer acquaint- 
ance with John Day. I believe he had some 
faith in my spiritual instinct. 

Uncle went with the doctor in his 
brougham, and I rode Zoe. The back of 
the house came first in sight, and I saw the 
window-blinds of my room still down. The 
doctor had said it was the fittest for the in- 
valid, and would not have him moved to the 
guest-chamber Penny had prepared for him. 

So in the only room I had ever occupied 
as my own,I nursed John for a space of 
three weeks. 

From the moment he saw me, he began 
to improve. My uncle noted this, and I 
fancy liked John the better for it. He did 
not fail to note the gentleness and gratitude 
of the invalid. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A FOILED ATTEMPT. 


THE morning after my‘uncle’s return, came a 
messenger from Rising with his lady’s com- 
pliments, asking if Mr. Whichcote could tell 
her anything of her son: he had left the 
house unseen, and as he was ill, and she had 
no tidings of him, she was in great anxiety, 
and making inquiry about him everywhere. 
My uncle wrote in answer that he had 
come to his house in a high fever, unable to 
account for the proceeding ; that he had been 
under medical care ever since; and that he 
hoped in a day or two he might be able to 
tell what had befallen him. The doctor 
thought it doubtful, however, if he would 
remember anything about it. If he expressed 
the least desire to see his mother, he would 
immediately let her know, but in the mean- 
time it was imperative that he should be kept 
in utter quiet. 

From this letter, lady Cairnedge must 





have seen that her relations with her son 
were at least suspected. Anyhow, in two 
hours came another message—that she would 
send a close carriage to bring him home the 
next day. Then indeed were my uncle and I 
glad that we had come. For though Martha 
would certainly have defended the citadel to 
her utmost, she could not have acted with the 
authority of a man in his own house; and 
it seemed very possible his mother might 
attempt to carry him away by force. My 
uncle in reply begged her not to give herself 
the useless trouble of sending to fetch her 
son: it would be tantamount to murder to 
remove him, and he would not be a party 
to it. 

When I yielded my place in the sick-room 
to Martha, and went to bed, my heart was 
not only at ease for the night, but I feared 
nothing for the next day with my uncle on 
my side—or rather on the side of John. 

Just as we had finished our early dinner, 
for we were old-fashioned people, up drove 
a grand carriage, with two strong footmen 
behind, and a third on the box by the coach- 
man. It pulled up at the door, and the man 
on the box got down and rang the bell, while 
his fellows behind got down also and stood 
together a little way behind him. My uncle 
went at once into the hall, but only just in 
time, for there was Penny on her way to 
open the door, and that would not do. He 
opened the door himself, and stood on the 
threshold. The footman addressed him : 

“If you please, sir,” he said, not without 
arrogance, “we're come to take Mr. Day 
home.” 

“Tell you mistress,” returned my uncle, 
“that Mr. Day has expressed no desire to 
return, and is much too unwell to be in- 
formed of her ladyship’s wish.” 

“That's of no consequence, begging your 
pardon, sir,” said the man. “ We've got her 
ladyship’s orders to bring him. We'll take 
every possible care of him. The carriage is 
very easy, and one of us ’ll sit inside with the 
young gentleman. If he ain’t right in his 
head, he’ll never know nothink till he comes 
to himself in his own bed.” 

My uncle had let the man talk; he wanted 
to gather from him as much as he might. 
His anger was fast rising, but he kept hold 
of it. 

“T cannot let him go. I would not send a 
beggar to the hospital in the state he is in.” 

“ But indeed, sir, you must! We have our 
orders.” 

‘Tf you imagine I will dismiss a guest of 
mine at the orders of any human being, were 
it the Queen’s own Majesty,” said my uncle— 
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I heard the words, and in my mind’s eye saw 
the blue flash of his eyes as he said them— 
“you were never more mistaken.” 

“ I’m sorry,” said the man quietly, ‘ but I 
have my orders. Let me pass, please. It is 
my business to find the young gentleman, and 
take him home. There’s no man can have a 
right to detain him against his mother’s will, 
when he’s not in a fit state to judge for 
himself.” | 

“Happily I am in a fit state to judge for 
him,” said my uncle coldly. 

“T dare not go home without him,” said 
the man. “ Let me pass.” 

He raised his voice a little as he said it, 
and approached the steps as if he would force 
his way in. 

I ought to have mentioned that, when my 
uncle went to the door, he took from a rack 
in the hall as he passed it, a whip he generally 
carried when he rode. It had a bamboo 
handle, which he told me he had bought in 
Paris. His answer to the man was a smart 
blow with it across his face. They were too 
near for the thong; he had to use the handle. 
The man staggered back, pressing his hand 
to his face: he had, however, only lost a 
loose tooth by the blow. His fellow-servants, 
during the colloquy, had looked on with a 
gentlemanlike imperturbability; but when 
they saw my uncle defend his house with his 
whip, they made a simultaneous step forward. 
Instantly, however, they recoiled. My uncle 
had drawn a small swordlike weapon from 
the handle of his whip, which I had not 
known to be there. I had never seen him 
look as he did now, his weapon in his left 
hand, and his pale face pale no longer, but 
flushed with anger. He gave one swift 
glance behind him, and cried, “ Orba, shut 
the door,” for I was in the hall at his back. 
I shut him out, and ran to the window. Never 
till that moment had I seen the natwral look 
of anger, the expression of pure anger. There 
was nothing mean or ugly in it—not an atom 
of hate. But how his eyes blazed ! 

“ Go back,” he cried, in a voice far more 
stern than loud. “If one of you set 
foot on the lowest step, I will run him 
through.” 

The men saw he meant it, and stood. The 
door was closed, and my uncle there with his 
back to it! They brought their heads to- 
gether in consultation, while the coachmar 
sat immovable on his box. I saw this much 
from the window. Then they mounted all 
three, and the carriage drove away. 

I ran and opened the door. My uncle 
came in with a smile. He went up the stair, 
and I followed him, to the room where the 





invalid lay, both anxious to know if he had 
been disturbed. 

He was leaning on his elbow, listening, 
and looking more like himself. 

“T knew you would take care of me, sir !” 
he said, with a respectful confidence which 
could not but please my uncle. 

“You did not want to go home—did you?” 
he said. 

“T should have thrown myself out of the 
carriage window!” answered John. 

My uncle did not mention that such an 
accident had been provided against. 

“But please tell me, sir,” he went on, 
“ how it is I find myself in your house. I 
have been puzzling over it all the morning, 
and cannot understand it. I have no recol- 
lection of coming.” 

“You understand, I fancy,” rejoined my 
uncle with a smile, “that one of the family 
has a notion she can take better care of you 
than anybody else! Is not that enough to 
account for it?” 

“ Hardly, sir. Belorba cannot have gone 
and carried me away from my mother !” 

“ How do you know that? Belorba isa 
terrible creature to deal with when she is 
roused. But you have talked enough for the 
present. Lie quiet, and don’t trouble your- 
self to recollect, and as you get stronger it 
will all come back to you, and you will be 
able to tell us, instead of asking us to tell 
you. I will fetch Belorba. Oh, here she 
is! I might have known she was not far 
off!” 

He left us together, and I quieted John 
by reading to him, and absolutely declining 
to talk. 

“You are in an enchanted castle,” I said. 
“ Speak a single word and you will find your- 
self in your own room instead of here.” 

He looked at me a moment, closed his 
eyes, and in a few minutes was fast asleep. 
He slept for two hours, and when he woke 
was quite himself. But he was very weak. 
When the doctor came, he found the fever 
was gone. We had nowonly to feed him up, 
and keep him quiet. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


JOHN RECALLS AND REMEMBERS. 


Wat a weight was off my heart! It 
seemed as if nothing more could go wrong. 
But, though John was plainly happy, he did 
not seem quite comfortable. He worried him- 
self trying to remember how he had come to 
us. The last thing he could definitely recall 
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before finding himself with us, was seeing 
his mother looking at him through the dark 
of a night that seemed made of solid black- 
ness, so solid that he could not think how 
she was able to move in it. She brought 
him something to drink, but he fancied it 
blood, and would not touch it. He thought 
now that, whatever it was, she must have 
offered it in a red tumbler that stood on his 
washing-stand. He remembered nothing 
after, except a cold wind, and a sense of 
utter weariness but absolute compulsion : he 
must keep on and on, to all eternity, till he 
found the gate of heaven, to which he seemed 
for ever coming nearer. His conclusion was, 
that he had momentary knowledge, but no 
memory ; everything he did was immediately 
forgotten, the knowledge of what he had to 
do next remaining with him. It was, he 
thought, a mental condition analogous with 
walking, in which every step is a frustrated 
fall, the sense of what was next to be done, 
more than making up for the forgetting of 
what he had done. I set this down here, 
because, when I told my uncle what John 
had been saying, myself not sure that I 
caught what he meant, he declared the boy a 
philosopher of the finest grain. But he 
warned me not to encourage his talking, and 
especially not to ask him to explain. There 
was nothing, he said, worse for a weak brain, 
than to set a strong will to work it. 

I tried to obey him, but it grew harder 
and harder as the days went on. There were 
not many of them, however, for he recovered 
rapidly. When I found my uncle talked to 
him about any sort of thing, 1 took the fact 
for a virtual withdrawal of his prohibition, 
and after that spoke to John of whatever 
came into his or my head. 

It was then he told me all he could 
remember since the moment he left me that 
night with his supper in his hand. A great 
part of his recollection was his vision of my 
uncle on the moor, and afterward in the 
park. We did not know what to make of 
these visions. I should have been ready to 
conclude at once that they were caused by 
the first approaches of his illness, had it not 
been for my remembrance of what I had seen 
long before in the thunderstorm ; while John 
was willing enough to attribute the second 
vision to his illness, but found it impossible 
to concede that he was anything but well 
when walking across the moor after leaving 
me. I thought, however, that his having 
fasted from eight in the morning till ten at 
night, might have something to do with that, 
and with his illness too; and if he was in a 
state to see anything purely phantasmal, 





what shape was more likely to appear than 
that of my uncle | 

He would not hear of my mentioning the 
thing to my uncle. I would for my own 
part have gone to him immediately; but 
could not with John’s prayer in my ears. 
resolved, however, to gain his consent as 
soon as ever I could. 

He had by this time as great a respect for 
my uncle as I had myself, but he could not 
feel at home with him as I did; therefore he 
dreaded the appearance of meddling in any- 
thing in which my uncle had not invited his 
confidence. Whether the vision was only a 
vision or indeed my uncle’s double, whatever 
a double may be, any reference to it could 
hardly be agreeable; and John was naturally 
reluctant to do the least thing that might 
hurt him. 

The question of course came up among the 
first, what he was to do when able to leave us. 
He had spoken very plainly to my uncle 
concerning his relations with his mother— 
had told him indeed that he could not help 
suspecting he owed his illness to her. My 
uncle thought it all over. 

I was nearly always present when they 
talked, but I particularly remember one 
occasion. 

“T think I understand my mother,” said 
John, “—but only after much thinking. I 
loved her when I was a child ; and if she had 
not sent me from her for the love of greater 
liberty and more influence—that at least is 
how I explain her indifference to me—I might 
now be in the midst of a struggle for my 
personal freedom, instead of having had it 
over long ago.” 

“There are women,” returned my uncle, 
“and some of them are among the most 
admired and sought, who are enslaved by 
nothing less than a demoniacal love of power. 
The very pleasure of their consciousness con- 
sists in the knowledge that they have power 
—not power to do things, but power to make 
other people do things. It is an insanity, a 
devilishly immoral and hateful one.—I do 
not say this about the lady in question, for I 
have never seen her ; I only say that I have 
known such a disposition.” 

John replied that certainly the love of 
power was his mother’s special insanity. She 
was spoiled when a child, he had been told ; 
had never expressed a wish without effort 
being made to procure her what she desired ; 
which ruinous mismanagement sprang from 
the self-same ambition, in another form, 
on the part of her mother—the longing, 
namely, to secure her child’s supreme affection 
—with the natural consequence that they 
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came to hateoneanother. John’s father and 
she had been married but fifteen months 
when he died from a fall when following the 
hounds. Within six months his mother was 
engaged to be married again, but the engage- 
ment was broken off, and she went abroad, 
leaving her only child behind her. She 
married lord Cairnedge in Venice; and re- 
turned to England when John was three 
years of age, and had no recollection of her. 
His stepfather was good to him, but died 
when he was about eight. His mother was 
very severe. Her object plainly was to 
ground her authority so deeply that he 
should never think of disputing her will. 

“ But,” said John, “she ruined my love for 
her, and so I was able to cast off her yoke.” 

“The world would fare worse, I fancy,” 
remarked my uncle, “if violent women bore 
patient children! The evil would become 
irremediable! The children might not be 
ruined, but they would bring no discipline to 
the mother !” 

“Her servants,” continued John, “obey 
her implicitly, except when they are sure she 
will never know. She treats them so well 
that they admire her, and are proud to have 
such a mistress: while there is something in 
her that makes the very notion of offending 
her a terror. I dare not say to what point 
they would not obey her.” 

“‘ As witness the other day, when, but for 
uncle, they would have broken into the house 
to carry you off!” I said. 

“ She is convinced at last, I believe,” con- 
tinued John, “ that she will never get me to 
do just as she pleases ; and therefore hates 
me so heartily, that she can hardly keep her 
ladylike hands off me. I donot think I have 
been unreasonable; I have not found it 
difficult to obey others that were set over 
me ; but when I found almost her every re- 
quirement part of a system for reducing me 
to a slavish obedience, I began to lay down 
lines of my own. I resolved to do whatever 
she asked me at once, whether pleasant to me 
or not, so long as I saw no reason why it 
should not be done; and I was surprised to 
find how seldom I had to make a stand against 
her wishes. At the same time the mode in 
which she conveyed her pleasure, was invari- 
ably such as made a pretty strong effort of 
the will necessary for compliance. But the 
effort to do what she wanted against the 
difficulty caused by her manner, was just 
what developed in me the strength to 
resist when I saw it was not right to 
yield. By far the most serious difference 
we had yet had arose about six months ago, 
when she insisted I should make myself 





agreeable to a certain lady whom I by no 
means disliked, but whom she had made up 
her mind I was to marry. She had planned 
the marriage, I believe, as one of her parallels 
in the siege of the lady’s noble father, who 
became a widower a year ago. But there I 
stood stock-still. I told her I would not lay 
myself out to please any lady except I wanted 
to marry her. ‘And why, pray, should you 
not marry her?’ she returned. I answered 
that I did not love her, and would not marry 
until I saw the woman I could not be happy 
without, and she accepted me. She went 
into a terrible passion, but I found myself 
quite unmoved by it: it is a wonderful 
heartener to know yourself not merely 
standing up for a right, but for the right to 
do the right thing! ‘You wouldn’t surely 
have me marry a woman I don’t care a straw 
forin that way!’I said. ‘Quench my soul !’ 
she cried—I have often wondered where 
she learned the oath—‘ what mighty matter 
is that? She won’t in any way care a straw 
for you in a month !’—* Why should I marry 
her then ? ’—‘ Because your mother wishes it,’ 
she answered, and began her march from the 
room as if that settled the difference, and 
no more was to be said. But I saw it would 
save trouble and worse, to prevent her 
carrying with her such a mistaken notion. 
‘Mother!’ I cried, ‘I will not marry the lady. 
I will not pay her the least attention that 
could be mistaken to mean such a possibility.’ 
She turned upon me. I have just respect 
enough left for her, not to say what her 
face suggested to me. She was pale as a 
corpse; her -very lips were colourless; and 
her eyes—but no, I will not go on. ‘ Your 
father all over!’ she said with an expression 
of fierce loathing, and turned again and 
went. If I do not quite think my mother, 
at present, would murder me, I do think 
she would do anything short of murder to 
gain her ends with me. But donot be afraid : 
I am afraid of her enough to be on my 
uard against her. 

“ My father was a rich man, and left my 
mother very comfortable; there was no oc- 
casion for her to marry again, except she 
were in love, and that I don’t believe she 
was, with lord Cairnedge. Now for a third 
husband she has that lady’s father in her 
eye. She is my natural guardian, of course, 
though I do not know how much legal 
authority she has over me; but anyhow I 
shall be free when I come of age. The moment 
I am one-and-twenty I shall be my own 
master, but hardly the more Belorba’s ser- 
vant, whether you, sir, count me far enough 
from unworthy, or not. One thing I am 
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determined upon: my mother shall not cross 
my threshold but at my wife's invitation ; 
and I shall never ask my wife to invite her. 
She is too dangerous. 

“We had another dispute about Miss 
Miles an hour or two before I saw Orba 
for the first time, and I was thinking far 
from pleasantly about it as I rode, when 
I caught sight of her over the wall. It 
was a leap out of hell into paradise. The 
glimpse of such a face, without shadow of 
scheme or plan or selfish end, was salvation 
tome. I thank God!” 

Perhaps I ought not to let the words stand, 
but they are what he said. 

He had talked too long for his condition, 
and fell back in his chair. The tears began 
to gather in his eyes. My uncle rose, put 
his arm about me, and led me to the study. 

“ Let him rest a bit, little one,” he said as 
we entered. “It is long since we had a good 
talk!” 

He seated himself in his think-chair—a 
name which, when a child, I had given it, 
and I slid to the floor at his feet. 

“T cannot help thinking, little one,” he 
began, “that you are going to be a happy 
woman! I do believe that is a man to be 
trusted! As for the mother, there is no 


occasion to think of her now, beyond being on 


your guard. You will have no trouble with 
her after you are married. Do not let John 
make any vow or promise about her.” 

“T never meant to do so, uncle. But I 
cannot help a dread that she will do us a 
mischief.” 

“That is but natural—a reaction from 
your gladness. Take it as a reminder that 
we have no power in ourselves to order 
events. Sir Philip Sidney says—I forget 
his very words, but they come to this—that, 
as we are only bound to act wisely, and are 
not responsible for results, we are never to 
trouble ourselves about chance. Trust in 
God first, and then in John Day.” 

“‘T was sure you would like him, uncle!” 
I said, with a flutter of loving triumph. 

“‘T was nearly as sure myself—such con- 
fidence had I in the instinct of my little 
one. I think that I, of the two of us, have 
the greater claim to the righteousness of 
faith !” 

“You are always before me, uncle!” I 
said. “I only follow where you lead the 
way. But what do you think the woman 
will do next?” 

“T dont think. It is no use. If all mothers 
were like her, the world would hardly be 
saved!” 

“It would not be worth saving, uncle.” 





“ Whatever can be saved must be worth 
saving, my child.” 

“Yes, uncle; I shouldn’t have said. that,” 
I answered. “ But for lady Cairnedge, I am 
sure we shall hear of her before long.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
LETTER AND ANSWER. 


Anp we did hear of her! The next morning 
a letter was handed to my uncle as we sat. at 
breakfast, which I seemed to know as from 
her. He looked very hard at the address— 
as if he would read the letter without opening 
it, and frowned very dark, but I could not 
read the frown. Then his countenance 
cleared a little; he opened and read it, and 
immediately handed it to me. 

Lady Cairnedge hoped Mr. Whichcote 
would excuse one who had so lately come 
to the neighbourhood, that, until an hour 
ago, she knew nothing of the position and 
character of the gentleman in whose house 
her son had, in a momentary but alas not 
unaccustomed aberration, sought shelter, and 
found generous hospitality. She apologized 
heartily for the unceremonious way in which 
she had sent for him. In her anxiety to 
have him heme, if possible, before he should 
realize his awkward position in the house of 
a stranger, she had been inconsiderate. She 
left it to the judgment of his kind host whe- 
ther she should herself come to fetch him, or 
send her carriage with the medical man who 
usually attended him. In either case her 
servants must accompany the carriage, as he 
would probably object to being removed. 
He might, however, be perfectly reasonable, 
and give no occasion for compulsion even in 
its mildest shape, for he was usually the 
gentlest creature in the world. 

I wasinarage. The intent of the letter 
was plain! I looked up, expecting to see 
my uncle as indignant with the diabolical 
thing as I was myself. But he seemed sunk 
in reverie, his body present, his spirit far 
away. A pang shot through my heart. 
Could it be that the wicked device told 
already? Not a moment could I be silent. 

‘“‘ May I ask, uncle,” I said, and tried hard 
to keep my voice steady, “‘ how you mean to 
answer this vile epistle?” 

He looked up with a wan smile, such as 
might have broke from Lazarus when he 
found himself again in his body. 

“T will take it to the young man,” he 
answered. 

“ Please, let us go at once then, uncle! I 
cannot sit still.” 
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He rose, and we went together to John’s 
room. 

He was much better—sitting up in bed, 
and eating the breakfast Penny had just 
brought him. 

“I have just had a letter from your 
mother, Day,” said my uncle. 

“ Indeed !” returned John dryly. 

“ Will you read it, and tell me what answer 
you would like me to return?” 

“ Don’t she make strange s’s?” said John, 
looking at the S in “ Dear Sir.” 

“ Does she always make them so?” asked 
my uncle. 

“ Always—like a snake just going to 
strike.” 

My uncele’s face grew ghastly white. He 
almost snatched the letter out of John’s 
hand, looked at it, gave it back to him, and, 
to our dismay, left the room. 

“What can be the matter, John?” I said, 
my heart sinking within me. 

“Go to him,” said John. 

But I dared not. I had often seen him 
look like that before walking out into the 
night, but I had never seen him look so ill— 
as if some terrible suspicion were suddenly 
confirmed. 

“ You see the track my mother is making!” 
said John. “You have now to believe her, 
that I am subject to fits of insanity, or to 
believe me, that there is nothing short of 
murder she will not risk to get her way.” 

“ Her object is clear,” I replied. “ But if 
she thinks to fool my uncle, she will find 
herself mistaken !” 

“Why should she not hope to fool both 
you and your uncle?” he rejoined. “She 
will prove me mad in doing the one wise 
thing—coming to you! My word in the 
matter is of course worth nothing. Every- 
body knows how cunning madmen are! If 
any one heard me say so, she would make a 
whole jury see in the remark the cunning of 
my madness. Yow cannot know that I am 
not mad—or at least subject to attacks of 
madness !” 

“Oh, John, don’t frighten me!” I cried. 

“There! you are not sure about it!” 

It seemed cruel of him to tease me so; but 
I saw presently why he did it: he thought 
his mother’s letter had waked a doubt in my 
uncle; and he wanted me not to be vexed 


' with my uncle, even if he deserted him and 


went over to his mother’s side. 

“T love your uncle,” he said. “I know 
he’s a true man! I will not be angry with 
him though my mother do lead him astray. 
The time will come when he will know the 
truth. It must come out at last! I shall 





have to fight her alone—that’s all! It will 
be hard to leave the house at once, though— 
as I must if he thinks with my mother! 
If only somebody would sell my horse for 
me!” 

I guessed right that his mother kept\ him 
short of money, to have him the more in her 
power, and remembered with gladness that I 
was not quite penniless at the moment. But 
where was the good of settling what to do in 
circumstances that might never arrive! To 
trust quietly until the moment for action 
comes, is the way to get heart and brain 
ready to act. This is a higher wisdom than 
straining after foresight. 

John required little persuading to quies- 
cence until we should know certainly what 
my uncle was thinking; and it was well, for 
something very different was in his mind 
from what John feared. Within half an 
hour I caught a glimpse of him riding out 
of the yard on old Death, jubilant at having 
his master once more upon his back. I ran 
to a window from which I could see the edge 
of the moor, and presently saw him cross 
that edge at an uphill gallop. 

He was gone about four hours, and when 
he came back, went straight to his own 
room. Not until nine o’clock did I go to 
him, and then he came with me to sup- 

,. 
He was very pale, but as kind and genial 
as usual. He had made up his mind what 
to do. After supper he sent for Dick, and 
told him to ride to Rising the first thing in 
the morning, with a letter he would find on 
the hall-table. 

This letter he read to John and me before 
we parted for the night. It was all we 
could have wished. He wrote that he could 
not allow a guest to be interfered with. He 
was of the same mind as every Arab: while 
a man was his guest, he belonged to that 
man. She had, however, a perfect right to 
see her son, and would be welcome; only the 
decision as to his returning or remaining 
must rest with the young man himself. If 
he chose to go with his mother, well and 
good ! though he would be sorry to lose his 
company. If he declined to return, he and 
his house continued at his service. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
HAND TO HAND. 


WE looked for lady Cairnedge all day. John 
was up, and ready to receive her in the 
drawing-room ; he would not see her in his 
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bedroom. But the hours passed and she did 
not appear. 

In the evening, however, when the twilight 
was thickening about the house, and already 
all was dark as night in the alleys of the 
garden, her carriage drove quietly up—with a 
startling scramble of arrest at the door. The 
same servants were outside, and a very hand- 
some dame within. As siic descended I saw 
that she was tall, and, if rather stout, neither 
taller nor stouter than suited her age and 
style. Her face was pale, but she seemed in 
perfect health. When I saw her closer, I 
found her features the most regular I had 
ever seen. Had the soul within it filled the 
mould of that face, it would have been 
beautiful. As it was, it was only handsome 
—to me repulsive, The moment I saw it, I 
knew myself in the presence of a masked 
battery. 

My uncle had insisted that she should be 
received where we usually sat,and had given 
Penny orders to show her into the hall- 
kitchen. 

I was alone there, preparing something for 
John, when she arrived. We were not ex- 
pecting her, for it seeized now too late to 
dream of removing an invalid. My uncle 
was in the study, and Martha somewhere 
about the house. My heart sankas I turned 
from the window to meet her, and sank yet 
lower as she appeared in the open doorway 
of the kitchen. But as I advanced, to my 
great comfort I caught sight of my uncle, 
and stepped forward more boldly to meet 
the enemy. He had come quietly down 
his stair, and had just stepped into a clear 
blaze of light which that moment burst 
from the wood I had some time ago laid 
damp upon the fire. The same moment lady 
Cairnedge’s countenance turned ghastly with 
terror. Asshe was looking over my shoulder, 
I turned, but saw nothing, save that my uncle 
had disappeared. I was left to face the 
woman alone! When I turned again toward 
her, there was but a remnant of her fright 
visible. I offered her my hand—for she was 
John’s mother, but she did not take it. She 
scanned me from head to foot. 

“ T am lady Cairnedge,” she said. 
is my son?” 

I turned yet again. My uncle had not 
come back. I was not prepared to take a 

art. Iwas bewildered. A dead silence fell. 

had looked to my uncle to do everything! 
For the first time in my life, he seemed to 
have deserted me, and at the moment when 
most I needed him! I turned once more to 
the lady, and said, hardly knowing what, 

“You wish to see Mr. Day?” 


“ Where 





She answered me with a stare of cold 
surprise. 

“T will go and tell him you are here!” 
I faltered, and passing her, sped along the 
passage to the little drawing-room. 

“ John!” I cried, bursting in, “ she’s come! 
Do you still mean to see her? Are you able? 
Uncle ‘ 

There I stopped, for his eyes had grown 
stern, and were not looking at me, but beyond 
me. One moment I thought his fever had 
returned, but following his gaze, I looked 
round :—there stood lady Cairnedge! She 
had come close behind me! John was face 
to face with his mother, and my uncle was not 
there to defend him! I felt it an awful 
moment. 

“ Are you ready ?” she said, nor pretended 
greeting. She seemed slightly discomposed 
and in haste. 

I was by this time well aware of my lover’s 
determination of character, but I was not pre- 
pared for the tone in which he addressed the 
icy woman calling herself his mother. 

“T am ready to listen,” he answered. 

“ John!” she returned, with mingled seve- 
rity and sharpness. “Let us have no mas- 
querading! You are perfectly fit to come 
home with me, and you must come at once. 
The carriage is at the door.” 

“You are quite right, mother!” answered 
John calmly ; “1 am fit to go home with you. 
But Rising does not quite agree with me. I 
dread such another attack, and do not mean 
to go yet.” 

The drawing-room had a rectangular 
bay-window, one of whose three sides com- 
manded the door. The opposite side looked 
into a little grove of larch trees. Lady Cairn- 
edge had already realized the position of the 
room. She darted to the window, and saw 
the carriage but a few yards away. 

She tried to throw up the sash but failed. 
Without a moment’s hesitation, she twisted 
her handkerchief round her gloved hand, and 
dashed it through a pane. 

“Men!” she cried, in a loud, imperative 
voice, ‘come at once!” 

The moment she went to the window, I 
sprang to the door of the room, locked it, 
took out the key, put it in my pocket, and 
stood with my back to the door. 

I heard the men thundering at the door of 
the house. Lady Cairnedge turned toward 
the door, as if she would herself open the 
house-door, saw me standing, understood 
what I had done, went back to the window, 
and called again to her servants. 

“Come here! Come to me here—to the 
window !” she cried. 
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John had been watching with a calm de- 
termined look. He came and stood between 
me and his mother. 

“John,” I said, “leave your mother to 
me.” 

“She will kill you! ” he answered. 

“ You might kill her!” I replied. 

I darted to the chimney, where for John’s 
sake a clear fire was burning, caught up the 
poker, and thrust it between the bars. 

“That’s for you!” I whispered. “The 
men will not touch you with that in your 
hand! Defend yourself; never mind about 
me. If your mother move hand or foot to 
kelp them, then it is my turn !” 

He gave me a smile and a nod, and his 
eyes lightened. I saw that he trusted me, 
and I felt fearless as a bull-dog. 

In the meantime, she had been talking to 
her men, and they were looking how to take 
the sash out of the window Then I saw that 
John could defend himself much better at the 
window than after they had got into the room. 
I went softly up behind his mother as she 
watched the men, put my hands round her 
neck and clasped them in front, then pulled 
her backward with all my strength. It was 
done ina moment. We fell on the floor to- 
gether, I under of course, but clutching as if 
all my soul were in my fingers. I felt like a 
tigress fighting for her cub. 

“To the window, John,” I cried, “and 
break all their heads.” 

He snatched the poker from the fire, and 
the next moment I heard a crashing of 
glass, but of course I could not see what 
was going on. It was no noble way of 
fighting, but life was at stake. What was 
dignity to me where John was in danger! 
But, awkward as was my enemy’s position, 
mine was not much less so, and while deter- 
mined to hold on to the last, I felt she 
would soon get the better of me, for she 
was much bigger and stronger, and kicked 
and struggled like a mad woman. 

Suddenly the tug of her hands on mine 
ceased. She gave a great shriek. I felt a 
shudder go through her. She lay still. I 
relaxed my hold cautiously, for I feared it 
might be a trick to get free. Then horror 
seized me, and I writhed from under her 
to see what I had done, for I thought I 
had killed her. But as I rose I caught 
sight of the pale face of my uncle pressed 
against that part of the window that looked 
into the grove, and immediately remembered 
how lady Cairnedge had looked at sight of 
him before: I knew then the cause of her 
outcry, though not the reason, and that I 
had not hurt her. The next moment my 





uncle flew to the other side of the window, 
and fell upon the men with a stick in such 
fury that he drove them for refuge to the 
carriage. But there the horses, frightened 
at the noise behind them, began to add to 
the tumult. They went prancing about the 
drive, rearing and jibbing, so that two of 
the men had to run to the help of the 
coachman to prevent catastrophe. From the 
moment they flew to the horses’ heads, they 
saw no more of their assailant, nor did I. 

John left the window, where he had not 
got a fair blow at one of his besiegers, 
and came to me where I was trying to do 
what I could for his mother, who seemed in 
a dead faint. While we busied ourselves 
to restore her, the third man came softly to 
the much broken window, put his hand 
through, undid the catch, and flung the 
sash wide. John looked, left his mother, 
caught up the poker from the floor, and 
darted to the window. 

“ Set one foot within the window you may, 
perhaps, Parker,” he said, “ but if you put 
your head in, I swear I will break it.” 

The man did not heed him, not believing 
he would hurt him, and put his head through 
the window. 

Now John had honestly threatened the 
man with the poker, fully intending to use 
it. But it is one thing to threaten and 
another to perform ; it is one thing to raise a 
poker, and another to strike a head with it. 
John did indeed raise the weapon, but when 
he saw the dumb blind back of the man’s 
head, he could not bring the horrid poker 
and it together. He threw it from him, and 
casting his eyes about, saw a huge family- 
bible on a side-table. He sprang to it, and 
caught it up—just in time. For the man 
had got one foot firm on the floor and was 
slowly drawing in the other, when down 
came the bible on his head with all the force 
John could add to its weight. He tumbled 
senseless on the floor. 

“Here, Orbie!” cried John; “help me 
to bundle him out before he comes to him- 
self.—Take what you would have!” he said, 
as between us we shoved him out on the 
gravel. 

There his companions found him and 
attended tohim. There was no more getting 
in at the window. 

I fetched smelling-salts and brandy, and 
everything I could think of—fetched Penny, 
but she could suggest nothing better: lady 
Cairnedge lay motionless. She breathed, but 
did not open her eyes. We lifted her, and 
laid her on the sofa. John stood looking at 
her, very ready to do anything for her, but 
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expressing in his countenance little com- 
passion. Whatever the cause of his mother’s 
fainting, which he had never seen happen 
before, he was certain it had to do with 
some bad passage in her life. He said so to 
methatsameevening. “ But what could the 
sight of my uncle have to do with it?” I 
asked. ‘“ Probably he knows something, or 
she thinks he does,” he answered. 

“ Wouldn’t it be better to put her to bed, 
and send for the doctor, John?” I said at 
last. 

Whether the sound of my voice, calling 
her son by his Christian name, stung her 
proud ear, or the powers of her life had at 
length slowly awaked, I cannot tell, but the 
same moment she sat up, and said hurriedly, 
passing her hands over her eyes, and casting 
a scared glance about the room, 

“Where am I? Is it gone?” 

Neither of us answered. She rose, looking 
ghastly. 

“Call Parker,” she said, feebly but im- 
periously. 

“ He is not quite able to appear,” answered 
John. 

She kept staring at the window, but side- 
ways. Nothing was to be seen but the 
gathering night. She rose and walked from 
the room, erect, but white as a corpse. I 
followed her to the door. Packer was seated 
in the rumble, one of the others beside him. 
The third man opened the carriage-door. 
She stepped in, and dropped into the seat. 
The carriage rolled away. 

I went back to John. 

“TI must leave you, darling!” he said, 
“T cannot subject you to such another out- 
rage. I am afraid sometimes my mother 
may be what she would have you think me— 
mad. Iought tohave said I hope she is. It 
would be the only possible excuse for her 
behaviour. And sure the natural end of 
loving one’s own way like that, is to go mad. 
If you don’t get it, you go mad; and if you 
do get it, you go madder—that’s all the differ- 
ence.—But I must go!” 

I tried to expostulate with him, but it was 
of no use. 

“ Where will you go?” I said. 
not go home!” 

“Tam not sure,” he answered, “ that home 
is not the right place for me. I would take 
the reins in my own hands at once, if I were 
sure it was legal. I will go to London, and 
have a tulk with my father’s lawyer. He 
will tell me what I ought to do.” 

“But you have no money, John!” I 
said. 

“How do you know that?” he returned 


* You can- 





with a smile. “Have you been searching 
my pockets?” 
“ John!” I cried. 


He broke into a merry laugh. 

“You are quite right,” he said. “I have 
not. But your uncle will lend me a five- 
pound-note!” 

“ He would, Iam sure. But I don’t think 
he’s in the house,” I answered. “I have 
one of my own, though! I'll just run and 
fetch it.” 

I bounded away to get the note. It was 
like having a common purse already to lend 
John five pounds! But I had no intention of 
letting him leave the house that night—the 
same day he had first been out of his room 
after a serious illness—that was, if I could 
help it. 

My uncle had given me the use of a drawer 
in that same bureau in which he kept the 
precious stones; and there, partly, I think, 
from the pride of sharing with my uncle, I 
kept everything I counted precious: I should 
have kept Zoe there if she had not been too 
big! The five-pound-note was one he had 
given me my last birthday. I had had no 
occasion to change it, for he was always buy- 
ing things for me. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
A VERY STRANGE THING. 


THE moment I opened the door of the study, 
there I saw my uncle in his think-chair, his 
head against the back of it, and his face 
turned to the ceiling. I ran to his side and 
dropped on my knees, thinking he was dead. 
He opened his eyes and looked at me, but 
with such a wan, woe-begone countenance, 
that I burst into a passion of tears. 

“What is it, uncle dear?” I gasped and 
sobbed. 

“Nothing very new, little one,” he an- 
swered. 

“It is something terrible, uncle,” I cried, 
“or it would not make you look like that! 
Did those horrid men hurt you? You did 
give it them well! You came down on them 
like the destroying angel on the Assyrians!” 

“‘T don’t know what you’re talking about, 
little one!” he returned. ‘“ What men?” 

“The men that came with his mother to 
carry off poor John. If it hadn’t been for 
you, they would have had him, I do believe. 
How I wondered what had become of you! I 
was almost in despair. I thought you were 
leaving us to ourselves, when you were 
only waiting, like God, for just the right 
moment to come in with your deliverance |” 
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He sat up and stared at me with bewildered 
look. 

“T had forgotten all about John!” he 
said. “ And as to what you tell me I did, I 
know nothing about it. I haven’t been out 
of this room since I saw—that spectre in the 
kitchen.” 

“ John’s mother, you mean, uncle!” 

“ Ah! she’s John’s mother, is she? Yes, 
I thought as much—and it was more than 
my poor brain could stand! It was too terri- 
ble !—My little one, this is death to you and 
me!” 

My heart sank within me. One thought 
only went through my head—that, come 
what might, I would no more give up John, 
than if I were already married to him in the 
church. 

“But what is it, dear uncle?” I said, 
hardly able to get the words out. 

“T will tell you another time,” he an- 
swered, and rose, and made for the door. 

“ John is going to London,” I said, follow- 
ing him. 

“What's he going to do there?” he asked 
listlessly. 

“To see his lawyer, and get things on a 
footing of some sort between his mother and 
him ” 


“That is very proper,” he replied, with | go 


his hand on the lock of the door. 

“ But you don’t think it would be safe for 
him to travel to-night—do you, uncle—so 
soon after his illness?” I asked. 

“No, I cannot say Ido. It would not be 
safe. He is welcome to stop till to-morrow.” 

“ Will you not tell him so, uncle? He is 
bent on going!” 

“T would rather not see him! There is 
no occasion. It will be a great relief to me 
when he is able—quite able, of course I 
mean—to go home to his mother—or where 
it suits him best to go.” 

It was indeed like death to hear my uncle 
talk so differently about John. What had 
John done to be treated in this way—taken 
up and made a friend of, and then cast off 
without reason or warning! Poor uncle! 
he was not at all like himself! And then to 
say he forgot our trouble and danger! to say 
he never came near us in our sore peril, when 
in fact we owed our deliverance to his cou- 
rageous assault on our enemies! Something 
was terribly wrong with poor uncle! I dared 
hardly think what it could be ! 

I stood speechless. 

My uncle opened the door, went down the 
stair, and left me. I stood motionless, with 
the echo of his footsteps along the corridor in 
my ears. It wasas if my life went ebbing 





with the sound of them. I was stranded on 
a desert shore, and he in whom I had trusted 
was leaving me there! 

I came to myself a little, got the five- 
pound-note, and returned to John. 

When I reached the door of the room, I 
found my heart in my throat, and my brains 
upside down. [I felt as if I could not go in. 
How could I let him go out so late? How 
could I let him stay where his departure 
would be a relief? It would be a relief even 
to me to have him gone from where he was 
not wanted ! I concluded, however, that, even 
for my uncle’s sake—that he might not have 
John’s death at his door—I must persuade 
him to stay till the morning. I went in, 
and gave him the note, but begged him, for 
my love, to go to bed. In the morning, I 
said, I would drive him to the station. 

With some difficulty he yielded—but with 
no suspicion how much all the time I wished 
him gone. I too went to bed, but only to lie 
listening for my uncle’s return. It was long 
past midnight before he came. Then I fell 
asleep, and slept rather late. As soon as I 
was up, I sent Penny to order the phaeton, 
and then ran to find my uncle, in the hope 
he would wish to see John before he left: I 
was not sure he had realized that he was 


ing. 

My uncle was neither in his room nor his 
bedroom. I went to the stable, where Dick 
was putting the horse to the phaeton. He 
told me his master had come to the stable 
two hours before, had saddled Death himself, 
as was his custom, and ridden away. He 
was not looking well, Dick said, but a mouth- 
ful of fresh air would doubtless set him to 
rights. He did not often ride out so early— 
seldom indeed after coming home so late; and 
that he had done so strengthened my anxiety 
about him, and made me feel yet more that 
things were becoming complicated. 

John seemed so much better, and so eager 
after the projected interview with his lawyer, 
that I felt comforted concerning him. I did 
not tell him what my uncle had said the night 
before, partly because it would be a wrong to 
him to mention what he might wish forgotten, 
and partly because, not knowing what he 
meant, I could serve no end by doing so. We 
parted at the station very much as if we had 
been married half a century, and ‘I returned 
home to brood over the strange things that 
had happened. But before long I found 
myself in such a weltering swamp of futile 
speculation, that I turned my thoughts per- 
force into other channels, lest I should lose 
the power of thinking, and be drowned in 
reverie—which is so frequently, perhaps gene- 
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rally mistaken for thinking, with only this 
relation to it, that in the one the man is 
Apollo, in the other only Phaeton. The long 
hours passed, and my uncle did not come. I 
had never before been really uneasy at his 
absence; but after what had taken place, I 
grew far more anxious about him than I was 
about John. Alas, though I was not to blame, 
through me fresh trouble had invaded my 
uncle’s life as well as John’s! When night 
came, I went to bed, for I was very weary, 
and must keep myself as strong as I could: 
something unfriendly was on its way, and I 
must be able to meet it! I knew well I 
should not sleep until I heard the sounds of 
his arrival ; those came about one o'clock, and 
I was dreaming a moment after. 

In my dream I was still awake, and still 

watching for my uncle’s return. I heard the 
sound of Death’s hoofs, not on the stones of 
the yard, but on the gravel before the house, 
and coming round the house till under my 
window, when my uncle called to me to come 
down: he wanted me. I thought I was a 
child, and sprang out of bed, ran from the 
house on my bare feet, jumped into his down- 
stretched arms, and was in a moment seated 
in front of him. Death gave a great plunge, 
and went off like the wind, cleared the gate 
in a flying leap, and rushed up the hill to the 
heath. The wind was blowing behind us 
furiously : I could hear it roaring, but did 
not feel it. It seemed unable to overtake us; 
we outstripped and kept ahead of it; but if 
we slackened speed for a moment, it fell upon 
us raging. 
We came at last tothe pool in the centre of 
the heath, and I wondered we had been such 
a time in reaching it at the speed we were 
making. It was the dismalest place, with its 
crumbling peaty banks, and its water brown 
astea. Tradition declared it had no bottom— 
went down into nowhere. 

“ Here,” said my uncle, bringing Death to 
a sudden halt, “‘ we once had a terrible battle, 
Death and I, with the worm that lives in this 
hole. You know what worm it is, do you 
not?” 

I had heard of the worm, and any time I 
happened in galloping about the heath to 
find myself near the hole, the thought would 
always come back with a fresh shudder— 
what if the legend was a true one, and the 
worm was down there biding his time! but 
anything more about the worm I had never 
heard. 

“No, uncle,” I answered ; “—only that it 
is a worm that lives in the hole.” 

“ Ah,” he answered, with a sigh, “ if you do 
not take the more care, little one, you will 





one day learn, not what the worm is called, 
but what it is! .The worm that. lives there, 
is the worm that never dies.” 

I gave a shriek, for I seemed never to have 
heard of the horrible creature beforc. To 
think of its being so near us, and never dying, 
was too terrible. 

“Don’t be frightened, little one,” he said, 
pressing me closer to his bosom. ‘“ Death 
and I killed it. Come with me to the other 
side; you will see it lying there, stiff and 
stark.” 

“ But, uncle,” I said, ‘“ how can it be dead 
—how can you have killed it, if it never 
dies ?” 

“ Ah, that is the mystery!” he returned. 
* But come and see. It was a terrible fight. 
I never had such a fight—or dear old Death 
either. But she’s dead now! It was worth 
living for, to make away with such a monster!” 
We rode round the pool, cautiously because 
of the crumbling banks, to see the worm lie 
dead. Onand onwerode. I began to think 
we must have ridden many times round the 
hole. 

‘*T wonder where it can be, uncle?” I said 
at length. 

** We shall come to it very soon,” he an- 
swered. 

“ But,” I said, “ mayn’t we have ridden past 
it without seeing it?” 

He laughed a loud and terrible laugh. 

** When once you've seen it, little one, you 
too will laugh at the notion of having ridden 
past it. The worm that never dies is hardly 
a thing to escape notice!” 

We rode on and on. All at once my 
uncle threw up his hands, dropping the reins, 
and with a fearful cry covered his face. 

“Tt is gone! I have not killed it! No, I 
have not/ It is here! it is here!” he cried, 
pressing his hand to his heart. “It is here, 
and it was here all the time I thought it 
was dead! What will become of me! I am 
lost, lost !” 

At the word, old Death gave a scream, and 
laying himself out, flew with all the might 
in his swift limbs to get away from the place. 
But the wind, which was behind us as we 
came, now raged in our faces; and soon I 
saw we should never reach home, for with all 
Death’s fierce endeavour, we moved but an 
inch or two in the minute, and that with a 
killing struggle. ‘ 

“ Little one,” said my uncle, “if you don’t 
get down we shall all be lost. I feel the 
worm rising. It is your weight that keeps 
poor Death from making headway.” 

I turned toward my uncle, but sideways, 
so as to see past him. A long neck, sur- 
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mounted by a head of indescribable horror, 
was slowly rising straight up out of the middle 
of the pool. It should not catch them! I 
slid down by my uncle’s leg. The moment I 
touched the ground and let go, away went 
Death, and in an instant was out of sight. 
I was not afraid. My heart was lifted up 
with the thought that I was going to die for 
my uncle and old Death. The worm was on 
the bank, and crawling toward me. I went 
to meet it. Suddenly it sprang from the 
ground, threw itself upon me, and twisted 
itself about me. But it was a human em- 
brace, the embrace of some one unknown 
that loved me! 

I awoke and left the dream. 
dream never left me. 


But the 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE EVIL DRAWS NIGHER, 


I ros early, and went to my uncle’s room. 
He was awake, but complained of headache. 
I took him a cup of tea and left him. 

About noon a letter was delivered at the 
door. I took it to my uncle. He read it 
with perturbation, and fell back with his 
eyes closed. I thought he was in a faint, 
and ran for brandy. 

“ Don’t be frightened, little one,” he called 
after me. 

“Won't you tell me what is the matter, 
uncle?” I said, returning. “Is it necessary 
I should be kept ignorant of it?” 

“Only for my sake, little one.” 

“But, uncle, whatever troubles us,” I 
ventured, “don’t you think it must be better 
that those who love us should know it? Is 
there some good in a secret after all?” 

“None, my darling. You are perfectly 
right,” he answered. ‘“ But how shall I tell 
you! The thing that made me talk to you 
against secrets, was, that I had one myself 
—one that is eating the heart out of me. 
But that woman shall not know and you 
be ignorant! I will not have a secret with 
her /—Will you leave me now, please, little 
one.” 

I rose at once. 

“ May I take this letter with me, uncle?” 
I said. 

He rubbed his forehead with a trembling 
hand; and the trembling of that beloved 
hand filled me with such a divine sense of 
pity, that for the first time I seemed to know 
God. Who but him had created that divine 
The whole human mother 
I was a 


consciousness ! 
was roused in me for my uncle. 





very tigress of love over him, I would die 
exulting to save him from hurt! The dying 
would not hurt me! The worm was welcome 
to swallow me if that would kill it. My being 
was a well of loving pity, pouring itself out 
over that trembling hand. 

He took up the letter, handed it to me, 
and turned away his face with a groan. [ 
left the room in a strange exaltation—the 
exaltation of merest love. 

I went to the study: no other place was 
fit; and there I read the letter. 

Here it is. Having transcribed it I shall 
destroy it. 


“ Srr,—If you persist in coming between a 
woman and her son, who will blame the 
mother if she cast aside forbearance! I 
would have spared you as hitherto; I will 
spare you no longer. You little thought 
who I was when you crossed me—how near 
was the only one in the world in whose power 
you lay—she who could let the world know 
what you are! I would perish everlastingly 
rather than permit one of my blood to marry 
one of yours. My words are strong; you 
are welcome to call them unladylike; but 
you shall not doubt what I mean. You 
know perfectly that, if I went this moment 
and denounced you as a murderer, I could 
prove what I said; and as to my silence for 
so many years, that I am able thoroughly to 
explain. I shall give you no further warn- 
ing. My son is gone to London; you know 
where he is: if he is not in my house within 
two days, I shall take the steps necessary to 
your arrest. J have made up my mind. 

“ Lucretia CAIRNEDGE.” 


“A lie, as wicked as herself !—My uncle! 
The best and gentlest of men, a murderer!” 

I laughed aloud in my indignation and 
wrath. 

But, though the woman was a liar, she 
must have something to say with a show of 
truth! Else how should she dare attempt 
intimidation with such a man? And how, 
otherwise, could her threat have so wrought 
upon my uncle? What could she have to 
say? What was the something on which 
she founded her lie? That was what my 
uncle was going to tell me! I was nowise 
alarmed at the thought of his story. I 
feared no revelation that would lower him 
in my eyes. No, thank God, I was not false 
to my uncle! But I little thought what a 
terrible tale it would prove, or how long it 
would be before I knew it. 

I ran down the stair with the vile missive 
in my hand. 

“The wicked woman!” I cried. “If she 
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be John’s mother, I don’t care! She’s a 
devil and a liar!” 

“ Hush, hush, little one!” said my uncle, 
with a smile in which the sadness seemed to 
intensify the sweetness ; “you do not know 
anything against her! You do not know 
that she is a liar!” 

“There are things, uncle, one knows with- 
out knowing!” 

“ What if I said she was not a liar?” 

“JT should say people can lie without 
telling lies: my uncle is not what she 
Says.” 

“But men have repented, and grown so 
different you would not know them: how 
can you tell it has not been so with me? I 
may have been a bad man once and grown 
better !” 

“T know you are trying to prepare me 
for what you think will be a shock, uncle!” 
I answered; “but I want no preparing. 
Out with your worst! I defy you!” 

Ah me, confident! But I had not to 
repent of my confidence! 

My uncle gave a great sigh. There 
seemed nothing for him now but tell all. 
He shrank visibly from the task. 

He put his hand over his eyes, and said 
slowly,— 

“You belong to a world, little one, of 
which you know, next to nothing. Not 
Satan only has fallen as lightning from 
heaven !” 

He lay silent so long that I was con- 
strained to speak again. 

“Well, uncle dear?” I said, “ Are you not 
going to tell me?” 

“TI cannot,” he answered. 

There was absolute silence for, I should 
think, about twenty minutes. I could not 
and would not urge him to speak. What 
right had I to rouse a killing effort! He was 
not bound to tell me anything! 1 mourned 
only the impossibility of doing my best for 
him while in ignorance, poor as that best 
might be. 

“Do not think, my darling,” he said at 
last, and laid his hand on my head as I 
knelt beside him, “that I have the least 
difficulty in trusting you; it is only in 
telling you. I would trust you with my 
eternal soul. You must understand there is 
something terrible to tell, for would I not 
otherwise laugh to scorn the threat of that 
bad woman? There can hardly be on the 
earth one who has less right to say what she 
knows. And I am compelled to share a secret 
with her! If I say more now, my heart 
will burst. But why should it not burst! 
It would be the easiest way out of—yes, I 





think, out of all my trouble! Believe me, 
little one, if any ever needed God, I need 
him. I desire from him the pardon that 
goes hand in hand with righteous judgment, 
the pardon of hii who alone is able to make 
lawful and right excuse.” 

“* May God himself be your judge, uncle, 
and neither man nor woman !” 

“T don’t think you would altogether con- 
demn me, little one, much and greatly as I 
condemn myself—terribly as I deserve con- 
demnation.” 

“Condemn you, uncle! I want to know 
all just to show you that nothing can make 
the least difference with me. If you were as 
bad as that bad woman would have you, 
there is one of your own blood who knows 
what love means. But I know you are good, 
uncle, whatever you may have done. I know, 
too, that you never were wicked as that 
woman would make the world believe—out 
of hatred because I am yours and you take 
my part.” 

“ Little one, you comfort me,” sighed my 
uncle. ‘I cannot tell you this thing, for 
when I had told it, I should want to kill my- 
self more than ever. But neither can I bear 
that you should not know it. I will not have 
a secret with that woman! I have always 
intended to tell you everything. I have the 
whole fearful story set down for your eyes— 
and those of any you may wish to see it: I 
cannot speak the words into your ears. The 
paper I will give you now ; but you will not 
open it until I give you leave.” 

“ Certainly not, uncle.” 

“Tf I should die before you have read it, 
I permit and desire you to read it. I know 
your loyalty so well, that I believe you would 
not look at it even after my death, if I had 
not given you leave before it. There are 
those who have so little belief that their 
friends are alive after they are out of sight, 
that they treat them as if they had no more 
right in anything, and at once do the thing 
they know that of all things they disliked. 
They think they do not know it, and that is 
for them enough. They dismiss them—tell 
them to get away to Hades, and trouble them 
no more. But you would never be like that 
to your uncle, little one! When the time 
comes for you to read my story, remember 
that I now, in foresight and preparation for 
the knowledge that will give you, ask you to 
pardon me then for all the trouble that what 
you read will bring into your life and that of 
your husband—John being that husband. I 
have tried to do my best for you. How 
much better I might have done with a clear 
conscience, God only knows. It may be that 
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I was the tenderer uncle that I could not be 
a better one.” 

He hid his face in his hands, and burst 
into a tempest of weeping. 

It was terrible to see the man to whom I 
had all my life looked with a reverence that 
prepared me for knowing the great father, 
weeping like a bitterly repentant and self- 
abhorrent child. It seemed sacrilege to be 
present. My eyes for seeing him thus, de- 
served the ravens to pick them out! 

I could not contain myself. I rose and 
threw my arms about him, got close to him as 
achild to her mother, and, as soon as the pas- 
sion of my love would let me, sobbed out, 

“ Uncle! darling uncle! I love you more 
than ever! I did not know before that I 
could love you so much! I could fill that 
woman with my own hands! I wish I had 
killed her when I had her down that day! 
It is well to kill poisonous creatures : she is 
worse than any snake !” 

He smiled a sad little smile and shook his 
head. Then first I seemed to understand a 
little. A dull flash went through me. 

I drew back a little and gazed at him. 
My eyes fixed themselves on his, and I stared 
with my mouth open. He had ceased to 
weep, and was regarding me with calm re- 
‘sponding eyes. 

“ You don’t mean, uncle——?” 

“Yes, little one, I do. That woman was 
ithe cause, in great measure the conscious and 
wilful cause of the action for which she 
threatens to denounce me. And you will 
marry her son, and be her daughter-in-law !” 

I sprang from him. My proximity was a 
pollution to him while he believed such a 
thing of me. I stood up and said,— 

‘* Never, uncle, never! Can you think it 
of one who loves you as I love you! I will 
denounce her! She will be hanged, and we 
shall all be comfortable!” 

“ And John?” said my uncle. 

“John must look after himself,” I cried 
fiercely. ‘‘ Because he chooses to have such 
mother, am I to bring my uncle a hair’s- 
‘breadth nearer to her! Not for any man 
that ever was born! John must discard his 
mother, or he and I are as we were! He 
said she should never cross his threshold but 
at my invitation: death will come to her 
one day; my invitation never! She is a 
hyena, a shark,a monster! Uncle, she isa 
devil /—I don’t care! It is true; and what 
is true is the right thing to say. I will go 
to her, and tell her the truth to her face!” 

I turned and made for the door. My 
cheart felt as big as the biggest man’s. 

“Tf she kill you, little one,” said my uncle 





quietly, “I shall be left with nobody to take 
care of me!” 

I burst into fresh tears. I saw that I was 
a fool, and could donothing. Then I thought 
of John. 

“ Poor fellow! to have such a mother!” I 
said. Then in a rage of rebellion I cried, “I 
don’t believe she is his mother! Is it pos- 
sible now, uncle—does it stand to reason, 
that such a pestilence of a woman should 
ever have borne such a child as my John? 
I don’t, I can’t, I won’t believe it!” 

“‘T’m afraid there are other mysteries in 
the world quite as hard to explain,” replied 
my uncle. “TI confess, if I had known who 
was his mother, I should have been far from 
ready to yield to his wishes.” 

“What does it matter?” I said, with a 
sigh that seemed to tear my heartout. “ Of 
course I shall not marry him!” 

“Not marry him, child?” returned my 
uncle. ‘“ Whatare you thinking of? Is the 
poor fellow to suffer for, as well as by, the 
sins of his mother?” 

“Tf you think, uncle, that I will bring 
you into any kind of relation with that 
horrible woman, if the worst of it were only 
that you would have to see her once because 
she was my husband’s mother, you are mis- 
taken. Still less will I have her for my sake 
seek revenge on you. She to threaten you if 
you did not send back her son, as if John 
were a horse you had stolen! You have 
been the angel of God about me all the days 
of my life, but even to please you, I cannot 
consent to despise myself.” 

“She shall not hurt me. I will take 
care of myself for your sakes. Your life 
shall not be clouded by any scandal about 
your uncle.” 

“How are you to prevent it, uncle dear? 
Fulfil her threat or not, she would be sure to 
talk!” 

‘** When she sees it can nowise serve her 
purpose, she will hardly risk possible re- 

risals.” 

“She will certainly not risk them when 
she finds we have said good-bye.” 

‘ But how would that serve me, little one? 
What! would you heap on your uncle’s 
conscience, already overburdened, the misery 
of having kept two lovely lovers apart? I 
will tell you what I have resolved upon. I 
will have no more secrets from you, Orba. 
Oh, how I thank you, dearest, for not casting 
me off!” 

I threw myself on my knees by his bed. 

“Uncle,” I cried, my heart ready to break 
with the effort to show itself, “if I did not 
love you more than ever, I should deserve to 
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be cast out, and trodden under foot! What 
do you think of doing?” 

“T shall leave the country, not to return 
while the woman lives.” 
“T’m ready, uncle! 

a few minutes.” 

“But hear me out, little one,” he said, 
with a smile of genuine pleasure ; “ you don’t 
know half my plan yet. How am I to live 
abroad, if my property go to rack and ruin? 
Listen, and don’t say anything till I’ve 
done; I have no time to lose. I must get 
up at once—As soon as I am on board at 
Dover for Paris, you and John must get 
yourselves married the first possible moment, 
and settle down here—to make the best of 
the little property you can, and send me 
what you can spare. I shail not want much 
to wait upon till it please God to take me. 
I know you will be good to Martha.” 

“ John may take your place if he will. It 
would be far better than going back to his 
mother. For me, I am going with my uncle. 
Why, uncle, I should be miserable in John’s 
arms, and you out of the country for our 
sakes! Is there to be nobody in the world 
but husbands, forsooth! I should love John 
ever so much more away with you and my 
duty, than if I had him with me, and you 
were a wanderer. How happy I shall be, 
thinking of John, and taking care of you!” 

He let me run on, and made no objection. 
When I stopped at length— 

“Tn any case,” he said, with a smile, “ we 
cannot do much till I am up and drest!” 


At least shall be in 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
AN ENCOUNTER. 


I err the room, and went to my own, to 
make what preparation I could for going 
abroad with my uncle. I got out my biggest 
box, and filled it with my best and all the 


trifles I thought I could not do without. | 


Still there was room, and I began therefore 
to put in the things I could do well enough 
without, which yet would be useful. Still 
there was room, and the content would shake 
about in the continent. So I came at last to 
the things I should like to have, but which 
on no pretence could I call either necessary 
or useful. When I had got these in, my box 
was full, and a little more than full. So 
some things had to be taken out again, and 
they were not always the useless that I 
determined on leaving behind me. This 
process proved more difficult than those that 
preceded, and some little time had elapsed 





before I was able to say that my box at least 
was ready to start. Then I laid out my 
travelling clothes ready to be put on: I had 
not learned what train my uncle meant to 
take. 

As I made these preparations, I felt morti- 
fied to think we should be so far in the 
power of lady Cairnedge that she could drive 
us from our home. But exile was escape 
from her. Very likely I should never marry 
John; that I would not heed; he would be 
mine all the same! but to promise that I 
would not marry him, because it suited her 
plans to marry him to some one else—that I 
would not do to save my life! I would have 
done it to save my uncle’s, but our exile 
would render it unnecessary, and my heart 
was glad within me. 

I went to find my uncle, reproaching 
myself that I had spent so much time over 
my packing: I ought to have been helping 
him, for neither he nor his arm was quite 
strong yet. I went to his room therefore 
with a heartful of apology. He was not 
there. I went to the study, he was not 
there. I went all over the house, then to 
the stable, but he was nowhere; no one had 
seen him. 

The truth burst upon me: he was gone !— 
and no one was to know whither! He had 
given himself for my happiness! And his 
sacrifice was all in vain, for I could never 
behappy! To be in Paradise, however much 
a paradise, without him, would not be to be 
in Heaven! - 

John was in London ; I could do nothing! 
I threw myself on my uncle’s bed, and lay 
lost in despair! Even if John were with 
me, and we had found him, what could we 
do? We could not hope to persuade him 
from his deliberate resolve. I knew it now 
as impossible for him to separate us that he 
might be unmolested, as it was for us to 
accept the sacrifice of his life that we might 
be happy. What he wanted, and, so far as 
lay with him, was determined upon, was, 
that we should marry in spite of John’s 
mother, and live on my uncle’s land, until 
such time as John should be his own master. 
I knew that what John would like, would be 
to leave everything behind him, and go with 
me and my uncle; but then, as my uncle 
said, whence would come the means? We 
could not live upon nothing—least of all in a 
strange land! Martha, to be sure, could 
manage well enough with the bailiff, but 
could John, or I either, consent that he 
should live on my uncle in idleness? I was 
like one lost on the dark mountains, not 
knowing where lay the door of the light, or 
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what it might bring—bondage or release. If 
only John would come ! 

With a sudden spasm of agonizing self- 
reproach, I remembered that I had made no 
attempt to overtake my uncle. It was true 
I did not know, for nobody could tell me, in 
what direction he had gone; but Zoe’s in- 
stinct might have sufficed, where mine was 
useless, to follow and find Death. It was 
hopeless now, but I could no longer be still. I 
got Zoe, and fled to the moor. All the rest 
of the day I rode hither and thither, nor saw 
a single soul on its wide expanse. The very 
life seemed to have gone out of it. 

The twilight was deepening toward night 
when I turned to ride home, a little com- 
forted by the wide solitude. I had eaten 
nothing since breakfast, and though not 
hungry, was thoroughly tired. Through the 
great dark hush, where was no sound of 
water, though here and there like lurking 
live thing lay so much, I rode slowly home. 
My short-sightedness, along with my fasting, 
made everything in turn take a shape that 
was not its own, I seemed to be haunted by 
shapes. And indeed I have sometimes 
thought whether the spirits that love solitary 
places, may not delight in appropriating, for 
embodiment momentary and partial, such 
existing shapes as fit their passing moods; 
so that it is not mere gnarled, crone-like haw- 
thorn, or misshapen rock, that comes sud- 
denly between the wanderer and the pale 
sky, bringing him the sense of a presence. 
The hawthorn, the rock, or the dead pine, is 
there indeed, but perhaps not alone. 

Some such thoughts as these were in my 
mind as I rode homeward that evening, faint 
and weary ; when, about halfway from home, 
I saw, towering between me and the sky, 
something mounted on a huge horse. The 
air was too dark, and the figure too distant 
for conclusion concerning it; but my first 
thought, very naturally, was of my uncle, 
and the next of the great horse and his rider 
that John and I had both had reason to sus- 
pect as haunting the moor. I am so consti- 
tuted, no thanks to myself, as to be capable 
of feeling awe without a spark, or rather, 
without more than a spark of terror. The 
horse and his rider drew nearer: they were 
on the same road, and coming to meet me! 
Something strange about their look was 
afterward accounted for by the fact that I 
had the idea of a man in my mind, as was 
most natural in such a solitary place, whereas 
the rider was a woman. Then immediately 
I recalled the adventure of my childhood 
with her who was now the source of all our 
trouble. Next I remembered, with a shoot 





of dismay, that John had told me his mother 
always rode the biggest horse she could find: 
could that shape towering in the dark be 
indeed my deadly enemy? My uncle had 
warned me she would kill me if she had the 
chance! A shoot of fear, very different from 
the ghostly, went through me. I hesitated 
for a moment whether to turn and make for 
some covert, until she should have passed from 
between me and my home; but pride, perhaps 
something better, revolted. If the wicked, 
I thought, flee when no man pursueth, it 
ill becomes the righteous to flee when the 
wicked pursue. I held straighton. By this 
time the twilight had grown all but night, 
and I had a vague hope of passing unques- 
tioned. But the lady pulled up her great 
animal in the middle of the way, just before 
we met. That she had a question to ask, 
was, I think, pure stratagem to make certain 
it was myself, and to secure the advantage 
of having me at a stand. 

“ Ah,” thought I, “what could Zoe do in 
a race with that terrible horse of the night?” 
For he seemed made of the darkness, and his 
head rose above us like the figurehead of a 
frigate above a yacht. 

She asked me if I could tell her the way 
to Rising. The hard bell voice was unmis- 
takable. 

I pointed in the right direction, forgetting 
she could scantly see, and thinking only of 
escaping her recognition. 

“ Speak,” she cried, ina voice of command, 
“or I will ride you down;” and she made 
her whip hiss through the air. 

But her voice and her whip together so 
startled Zoe, that she sprang aside, and was 
off the road a few yards before I could pull 
her up. Then I saw that she was urging her 
horse to follow. I knew her danger, and was 
not tempted to be silent. I called to her. 
But I kept on the watch, ready to give the 
rein to Zoe, who would get into no diffi- 
culty. 

“Mind what you are doing, lady Cairn- 
edge!” I cried. “The ground here will not 
carry the weight of a horse like yours.” 

As I spoke her horse yielded, and sprang 
across the little ditch at the way-side. 

“You think to escape,” she answered in a 
clear voice, which yet had a feminine growl in 
it. “Iam not one to be taken in by such as 
you!” 

“No,” I answered; “nobody will take 
you in but yourself, thinking every one a 
liar !” 

Her rejoinder was a cut with her whip to 
her horse, which stood still the moment he 
had taken his unwilling jump. I spoke to 
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Zoe, and she bounded off like a fawn. Pull- 
ing her up again, I looked back. 

She continued urging her horse. I heard 
and saw her whipping him, and thought she 
was spurring him too. She had lost her 
temper with him. 

“T tell you once more, you had better 
mind what you are doing!” I cried. 

She persisted, without reply. 

“Then I must leave you to the conse- 
quences !” I said; and Zoe and I made for 
the road, but at a point nearer home, cutting 
off a bend of it. 

Had she not been in a passion she would 
surely have had the better sense to return at, 
once to the road, and try to intercept us; but 
she did not know the danger of the spot as I 
did. 

We had not gone far when we heard be- 
hind us the soft plunging and sucking of the 
big horse through the boggy ground. I 
looked over my shoulder. There was the 
huge bulk, like Wordsworth’s peak, towering 
betwixt me and the stars ! 

“Go, Zoe!” I shrieked. 

She bounded away. The next moment a 
ery came from the horse behind us, and I 
heard the woman say “Good God!” I 
stopped, and peered through the dark. What 
I saw was no higher above the ground than 
myself. Terror seized me. I turned and 
rode back within distance of easy speech. 

“ My stupid animal has bogged himself!” 
she said quietly, while her horse every other 
moment gave a fruitless plunge. 

It was no time to tell her that not the 
horse but his mistress was stupid, because 
unbelieving. 

“For God’s sake,” I cried, “ get off, your 
weight is sinking the poor animal! you will 
smother him !” 

“Tt will be no more than he deserves. 
Come here, and give me your hand.” 

“That you may smother me! [I think I 
will not,” I answered. ‘ You can get out of 
the saddle well enough by yourself. I will 
ride home and fetch help for your horse, poor 
fellow! Stay by him, and keep him as quiet 
as youcan. If he struggle, nothing will save 
him.” 

I got to the road as quickly as possible, and 
galloped home as fast as Zoe could touch and 
lift. Ere I reached the stable-yard, I made 
a noise that brought out all themen. I told 
them a lady had her horse fast in the bog. 
They bustled and got ropes, put collars and 
chains on four draught-horses, lighted several 
lanterns, and set out with me. I knew the 
spot perfectly. No moment was lost either 
in getting ready, or in reaching the place. 





There were signs of struggle, but neither 
the lady nor her horse were to be seen. 

The horror of a great darkness wrapt me 
round. I felt a murderer. I was not even 
free with regard to the horse—dead under the 
peat-slime! He could not have got out, 
I knew. I had thought to do my best for 
him; but what if the lady could not get off 
him for lack of the hand she had asked me to 
reach her! What if her habit was entangled, 
and he sank under her weight, and she was 
dragged down with him! She might be on 
her way home on foot or her body down there 
in the bog, to be found one day, hardly changed, 
erect still on her peat-einbalmed steed !—no 
ill-fitting fate for her, but a ghastly thing to 
me, who had had a hand, if but the hand of 
an instrument, in bringing her fate upon 
her! And what would John say ? Rebel as we 
might, and justly, was she not his mother? I 
told the men to go home, all but two, who 
should mount a pair of the horses, and go 
with me on the chance of rendering assistance 
to lady Cairnedge. 

We took the way to Rising and had gone 
about two miles, when we saw her through 
the starlight, trudging steadily along the 
road. When we came nearer, I saw she was 
in her under garments only: she had had 
to disengage herself from her habit, and let it 
go down with her ill-used horse ! 

I rode up to her, contriving to keep one of 
the men between us, and offered her one of 
the cart-horses to ride home upon: I would 
not have trusted my Zoe with her any more 
than with an American lion that lives upon 
horses. She declined the proffer with scorn, 
and undisguised though restrained wrath. I 
offered her one or both men to see her home, 
but she refused in such a manner that they 
were both glad they had not to go. Nothing 
was left but to turn, and leave her to get 
home as she might. 

On the way home it occurred to me that I 
had not asked Martha whether she knew 
anything about my uncle’s departure. She 
was never one to volunteer news, and, besides, 
would naturally think I must be in his confi- 
dence. As soon, therefore, as I dismounted 
I went to the kitchen. 

She knew nothing of our expedition, as no 
one had gone into the house—had only heard 
the horses and the voices, and wondered ; so 
I told her what had happened, and then pro- 
ceeded to question her as to any knowledge 
of my uncle’s intentions. But the moment I 
began, what with fatigue and anxiety, my 
strength gave way, and I burst into tears. 

* Don’t be silly, Belorba!” cried Martha, 
almost severely. “ You an engaged young 
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lady, and tied so to your uncle’s apron-strings 
that you cry the minute he’s out of your 
sight! You didn’t cry when Mr. Day left 
you!” 

“No,” I answered; “he was going only 
for a day or two!” 

“ And for how many is your uncle gone ?” 

“ That is what I want toknow. He means 
to be away a long time, I fear.” 

“Tl just see!” she returned. “TI shall 
know a little by the money he left for the 
housekeeping. But I won't budge till I see 
you eat.” 

Although quite faint for want of food, I 
had no appetite. But I began at once to eat, 
and she left me to fetch the purse he had 
given her as he went, which she had not 
opened. 

She came back with it, and looked into 
it—then at me with dismay. I took it from 
her hand: it was a pocket-book—and full 
of notes! 

I learned afterward that it was his habit 
to have money in the house, in readiness for 
any need of it that might suddenly arise, his 
one dread being lest some day he should be 
parted from his little one. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
ANOTHER VISION. 


THaT same night, within an hour, to my un- 
speakable relief, John came. home—at least 
he came to me, who he always said was his 
home. It was rather late, but we went out 
to the wilderness, where I had a good ery on 
his shoulder, and felt. better, and hope began 
to show signs of life in me. Then I told 
John all that had happened since he went. 
It was worse than. painful to tell. him about 
his mother’s letter, and what I had just 
learned from my uncle, as well as my per- 
sonal adventure with her so shortly before 
his arrival, but I felt I must. If a man’s 
mother is a devil, it is well he should 
know it. 

He sat like a sleeping hurricane while I 
spoke, saying never a word. When I had 
ended,— 

“ Ts that all?” he asked. 

“That is all—and enough,” I answered. 

“Tt is,” he cried, with an oath that fright- 
ened me, and started to his feet. The hurri- 
cane was awake. 

I threw my arms round him. 

“ Where are you going?” 1 said. 

“To her,” he answered. 

“ For what ?” 





“To kill her,” he said—then threw him- 
self on the ground, and lay motionless at my 
feet. ’ 

I kept silence. I thought with myself he 
was fighting the nature his mother had given 
him 


He lay still for about two minutes, then 
quietly rose. 

“Good night, dearest!” he said; “—and 
good-bye! It is not fit the son of such a 
mother should marry any honest woman !” 

“T beg your pardon, John!” I said, “I 
hope I may have a word in the matter! If 
I choose to marry you, what right have you 
to break your engagement? Let us leave 
alone what has to be, and recall the fact that 
my uncle is in imminent danger of being 
denounced as a murderer! Something must 
be done. That he is beyond personal danger 
for the present is nothing. Is he to be the 
talk of the country ?” 

“No harm shall come to him,” said John. 
“ T’m off to the tigress! I know how to do 
with her. She has learned at least that 
what her stupid son says, he does! I will 
swear to her that, if she makes the slightest 
movement to disgrace your uncle, I will 
immediately marry you right off, come what 
may; and then, if she goes on, will appear 
against her in court, and tell of her whatever 
may help to frustrate her wicked design. But 
as I will not threaten what I may not be able 
to perform, you must promise not to prevent 
me if she stands out.” 

“JT will risk it,” I said. “I will for my 
uncle’s sake marry you without his presence. 
But I do hope she may not already have 
taken steps !” 

“ Her two days are not yet expired. I 
shall be in good time.—But I do wonder you 
are not afraid to trust yourself alone with 
the son of such a mother!” 

“To be what I know you, John,” I 
answered, ‘and the son of that woman, shows 
that a good fairy was not far off at your 
birth—say a good angel, rather !—But, oh 
John, what am I talking of fairies and angels ! 
Whoever was your mother, God is your 
father! That is why you are and must be 
good, my beloved !” 

He made no reply beyond a squeeze of my 
hand. Then he asked me whether I could 
lend him some horse or other to ride home 
upon. I told him there was an old horse the 
bailiff rode sometimes; I was very sorry he 
could not have Zoe ; she had been out all day 
and was too tired! I went to the stable with 
him, and saw him ride away. What adeter- 
mined look there was on his face! He looked 
a middle-aged man almost. 
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I have now to tell how he fared on the 
moor as he rode home. 

It was a darkish night, and had turned 
gusty, and rather cold. The moon would be 
up presently however, he thought, and would 
be giving light enough before he reached the 
spot where his way turned off from that 
to Dumbleton—at a very small angle, and 
with a not very perceptible track. 

The moon, however, did not see fit to rise so 
soon as John expected her; he was not at 
that time quite wp in moons, any more than 
in the paths across that moor ;—and as the 
old horse had not an idea where his rider 
wanted to be carried, and John confessed he 
did for a while fall into a reverie or some- 
thing worse, he had to choose for himself, and 
chose a path which I believe he had often 
taken some years before, being a horse of use 
for anything and everything. John did not 
discover that he was out of the way, until he 
felt that he was carrying him downward, like 
Sleipner bearing Hermod to the realm of 
Hela, for the descent was rather steep. But 
he allowed him to go on, wishing to know, as 
he said, what the old fellow was up to. He 
came at last to a dead halt. 

John had not the least notion where they 
were, but I knew the spot the moment he 
began to describe it. In digging away the 
peat on the side of a steep slope, the labourers 
came on one of the bones of the hill, a low- 
risen peak of rock, round which had massed 
itself a quantity of the woody matter that 
goes to the making of peat. Some one took 
to blasting the rock for building withal, and 
quarrying went on for a good many years— 
was indeed occasionally active still, Above, 
it was rather a dangerous place. There was a 
tale of man and horse falling into it, and both 
being killed. 

John had never come across it or heard of 
it. When in it, however, he was aware of a 
certain indescribable feeling, that made him 
wait the expected moon before attempting 
either to advance or return. He thought 
afterward it might have been some sense of 
the stone of the quarry about him, but at the 
time he took the place for an abrupt natural 
dip of the surface of the moor. Old Sturdy 
stood as still as if he had been part of it— 
stood as if never of himself would he move 


again. 

The light slowly grew, or rather, the dark- 
ness slowly thinned. All at once John 
became aware that, about twelve yards from 
him, there was something whitish. A 
moment, and it began to move like a flitting 


mist through the darkness. The same 
moment Sturdy began to pull his feet from 





the ground, and move after the mist, which 
rose and rose until it came for an instant 
between John and the sky: it was a-big 
white horse, with my uncle on its back: 
Death and he, John concluded, were out on 
one of their dark wanderings! His impulse 
of course was to follow them. But when he 
came up on the level, where the moon, 
showing a blunt horn above the horizon, 
made it possible to see a little, my uncle 
appeared already some distance away, and 
Sturdy objected to follow. While John was. 
trying to persuade him, the white horse and 
his rider disappeared—in some shadow, or 
behind some knoll, I suppose. Having no 
least notion in what part of the moor he was, 
in which direction he ought to go, he threw 
the reins on the horse’s neck, and Sturdy 
had brought him back almost to his stable, 
before he knew where he was. He turned 
away into the road, for he had had enough 
of the moor, and took the long way home. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
MOTHER AND SON. 


In the morning he breaktasted alone. A son 
with a different sort of mother might then 
have sought her in her bedroom; but John 
had never sought his there, and after what 
he heard the night before could hardly be 
expected to do so now for the first time. 
Within half an hour, however, a message was 
brought him, requesting his presence in her 
ladyship’s dressing-room. 

He went with his teeth set. 

“ Whose horse is that in the stable, John?” 
said his mother, the moment their eyes met. 

“ He’s an old horse of Mr. Whichcote’s, 
madam,” answered John: mother he could 
not say. 

** Does that imply you mean to continue 
your relations with those persons ?” 

**T mean to do so.” 

“You mean to marry the hussy ?” 

“T mean to marry the lady to whom you 
give that epithet. There are those who think 
you the last that ought to call names! ” 

She rose and came to him as if she would 
strike him. John stood motionless. Except 
a woman had a knife in her hand, he said, he 
would not move an inch to avoid a blow from 
her. “A woman can’t hurt you much,” said 
John : “she can only break your heart !—My 
mother would not know a heart when she 
had broken it!” he added. So he stood and 
looked at her. 

She turned away, and sat down again. 
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I think she felt the term of her power at 
hand. 

“ Did the man tell you,” she asked, “ that, 
if you did not come home directly, I would 
give certain information concerning him !” 

“T have not seen him for some days. I 
have been to London.” 

“You should have contrived your story 
better : you contradict yourself.” 

“T am not aware that I do.” 

“You have the man’s horse, but you did 

‘not see him!” 

“T am told he is probably in Paris.” 

“Filed from justice! It shall not avail 
him !” 

“Tt may avail you though, madam! It 
is sometimes prudent to let well alone. May 
I not suggest that a hostile attempt on 
your part, might lead to awkward revela- 
tions?” 

“ Ah!—But where could slander find a 
fitter soil to grow in, than the heart of a son 
with whom the prayer of his mother is 
powerless !” 

“The prayer of a mother that never 
prayed in her life! Of a woman that never 


once cared for the happiness of any but her- 
self !—I don’t believe you are my mother. 
If I was born of you, there must have been 
some juggling with my soul in antenatal 


regions! I disown you!” cried John with 
indignation. 

They were awful words. It was no wonder 
the bloom upon her face turned to ashy white ; 
but whether it was through consciousness, or 
from fear, or only with rage, her son could not 
tell. 

She was silent for a moment. 
covering herself,— 

“And what, pray, would you have me} 
Your slave ?” 

“T would have you my mother, my real 
mother.—Oh mother! mother!” he cried 
bitterly. 

“And what else, I beg,” she said with 
scorn, “is the will of my son in regard to 
his mother?” 

“That she should leave me unmolested in 
my choice of a wife. It does not seem to me 
an unreasonable demand ! ” 

“Nor does it seem to me an unreason- 
able reply, that any mother would object to 
her son’s marrying a girl whose father she 
could throw into prison to-morrow with a 
word !” 

“That she does not happen to be his 
daughter, signifies nothing. I am very 
willing she should pass for such. But take 
care. He is ready to meet whatever you 
choose to say. He is not gone for his own 


Then re- 





sake, but only to be out of the way of our 
happiness—to prevent you from blasting our 
pleasure with a scandal. If you proceed in 
this, we will marry at once.” 

“How are you to live and support a 
family?” 
“Madam, that is my business,” answered 

John. 

“ Are you aware of the penalty on your 
marrying without my consent?” pursued his 
mother. 

“TI do not believe there is any such 
penalty.” 

“ You dare me?” 

“T do.” 

“Marry then, and take the consequences.” 

“If there were any, you would not warn 
me.” 

“ John Day, you are no gentleman!” 

“TI shall not ask your definition of a 
gentleman, madam.” 

“Your father was a clown!” 

“My father is not present to defend 
himself. If he were, he would show himself 
a gentleman by making you no answer. If 
you say a word more against my father, I 
leave the room.” 

“T tell you your father was a clown and a 
fool, like yourself !” 

John turned and went straight to the 
stable, had old Sturdy saddled, and came to 
me. 

On his way over the heath, he spent an 
hour trying to find the place where he had 
been the night before, but without success. 
I presume Sturdy this time wanted his stall, 
not the quarry. As often as John left him 
to himself, he went homeward. When he 
turned his head in another direction, he would 
set out in that direction, but gradually work 
round for the farm. 

He told me all I have just set down. 

“‘T have already begun to learn farming,” 
[ said, as we talked. 

“You're the right sort,” said John. “I 
shall be glad to teach you anything I 
know.” 

“Tf you can show me how a farmer keeps 
his books,” I said, “‘so that I shall under- 
stand the bailiffs, I should be greatly obliged 
to you. As to the dairy and poultry-yard 
and that kind of thing, Martha can teach me 
as well as any.” 

*T’ll do my best,” said John. 

“Come along then, and let’s have a talk 
with Simmons! I feel as if I could bear 
anything after what you saw last night. 
My uncle cannot be far off after all! He 
is somewhere about with the rest of the 
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guardian angels ! 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
ONCE MORE AND YET AGAIN. 


From that hour I set myself to look after 
my uncle’s affairs. It was the only way to 
endure his absence. Working for him, 
thinking what he would like, trying to carry 
it out, referring every perplexity to him and 
imagining his answer, he grew so much dearer 
to me, that his absence was filled with hope. 
My heart being in it, I had soon learned 
enough of the management to perceive where, 
in more than one quarter, improvement, 
generally in the way of saving, was possible: 
Ido not mean by any lowering of wages; my 
uncle would have conned me small thanks 
for such improvement as that! Neither 
was it long before I began to delight in the 
feeling that I was in partnership with the 
powers of life; that I had to do with the 
operation and government and preservation 
of things created; that I was doing a work 
to which I was set by the Highest; that I 
was at least a floor-sweeper in the house of 
God, a servant for the good of his world. 
Existence had grown fuller and richer; I 
had come, like a toad out of a rock, into a 
larger, therefore truer universe: I had some- 
thing to do in the world. How otherwise 
should I have patiently waited while hearing 
nothing of my uncle! 

It was not long before John began to press 
me to let my uncle have his way: where was 
the good any longer, he said, in our not 
being married! But I could not endure the 
thought of being married without my uncle: 
it would hardly seem like marriage without 
his giving me to my husband. And when 
John came to see that I was not to be pre- 
vailed with, I found that he thought the 
more of me both because of my resolve, and 
because of my persistency in holding by it. 
For John was always reasonable, and that 
is more than can be said of most men, 
especially such as have a woman to deal with. 
If women should at last—not that it would 
please me one tiniest atom—have to take the 
management of affairs—it will be because 
men have made it necessary by carelessness 
and arrogance combined. Then when they 
have been kept down a while, just long 
enough to learn that they are not the lords 
of creation one bit more than the weakest 
woman, they may perhaps be allowed to 
take the lead again, lest the women should 
become like what the men were, and go 
strutting about full of their own importance. 
It is only the true man that knows what the 
true woman is—only the true woman that 





knows what the true man is: the difficulty 
between them comes all from the fact that so 
few are either. 

John lived in his own house with his 
mother, but they never met. She managed 
John’s affairs, to whose advantage I need 
hardly say; and John helped me to manage 
my uncle’s, to the advantage of all concerned. 
Every day he came to see me, and every 
night rode back to his worse than dreary 
home. At my earnest request he had had a 
strong bolt put on his bedroom door, which 
he promised me never to forget to shoot. 
He let it be known about the house that he 
had always a brace of loaded pistols within 
his reach, and showed himself well practised 
in the use of them. 

After I no longer only believed, but knew 
that the bailiff was trustworthy, and had 
got some few points in his management 
bettered, I ceased giving so much attention 
to detail, and allowed myself a little more 
time to go about with John, to whom 
I owed every consolation I could give him, 
seeing he had none at home. It was a little 
wearing to him too that he could never tell 
what his mother might not be plotting 
against him. He had had a very strong box 
made for Leander, in which he always locked 
him up when he went home at night, and 
which he locked also when he brought him 
to our place in the morning, where he had 
all the grooming and tendance his master 
could wish. John could not forget what 
had befallen Leander once before; and I 
could not forget the great black horse down 
in the bog! I feared much for John. I 
knew that where a woman would, she could 
more than a man. 

One lovely, cold day in the month of March, 
with ice on some of the pools of the heath, 
and the wind blowing from the north, I 
mounted Zoe to meet John midway on the 
moor, and had gone about two-thirds of the 
distance, when I saw him, as I thought, a 
good way to my right, and concluded he had 
not expected me so soon, and had gone ex- 
ploring. I turned aside therefore to join 
him ; but had ridden only a few yards when, 
from some change in his position, I saw that 
the horse was not John’s; it was a gray, or 
rather, a white horse. Could the rider— 
I was too far off to note anything of him 
—be my uncle? Was he still and always 
lingering about the place, to be near lest ill 
should befall me? It would be like him, 
said my heart. I gave Zoe the rein, and she 
sprang off at her best speed. But apparently 
the horseman had caught sight of my ap- 
proach, and was not willing to await my 
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coming; for, after riding some distance, I 
became suddenly aware that he had vanished ; 
and I saw then that, if I did not turn at once, 
I should not keep my appointment with 
John. 

The incident would not have been worth 
mentioning, for gray horses are not so un- 
common but there might be one upon the 
heath at any moment; and although it was 
natural enough that the sight of one should 
make me think of my uncle, I should not 
long have thought of the occurrence, but for 
something more that I saw the same night. 

It was one of bright moonlight. I had 
taken down a curtain of my window to mend, 
and the moon shone in so that I could not 
sleep. My thoughts were all with my uncle— 
wondering what he was about; whether he 
was very dull; whether he wanted me much ; 
whether he was going about Paris, or haunt- 
ing the moor that stretched far into the 
distance from where I lay—out in that 
moonlight, perhaps, in the cold, wide, lonely 
night, while I slept! The thought made me 
feel lonely: one is apt to feel lonely when 
sleepless; and as the moon was having a 
night of it, or rather making a day of it, 
all alone with herself, I thought we might 
keep each other a little company. I rose, 
drew the other curtain of my window aside, 
and locked out. 

I have said that the house lay on the 
slope of one side of a hollow, so that, from 
whichever window of it you might glance, 
you saw the line of your private horizon 
close to you: for any outlook, you must 
climb, and then you were on the moor. 

From my window I could see the more 
distant edge of the hollow: happening to 
look thitherward, I saw against the sky the 
shape of a man on horseback. I could not 
for a moment doubt it was my uncle. The 
figure was plainly his. My heart seemed to 
stand still with awe, and the delight of 
having him so near me, perhaps every night— 
a heavenly sentinel patrolling the house while 
I slept—the visible one of a whole camp 
unseen, of horses of fire and chariots of fire. 
So entrancing was the notion, that I stood 
there a little child, a mere incarnate love, the 
tears running down my cheeks at the thought 
of the man who had been very father to me 
instead of my own. 

When first I saw him he was standing 
still, but presently he moved on, keeping so 
to the horizon-line that it was plain his 
object was to have the house in view. But 
as thus he skirted the edge of heaven, he 
seemed oh how changed! His tall figure 
hung bent over the pommel, and his neck 





drooped heavily. And his horse was so thin 
that I seemed to see, almost to feel his bones. 
He looked very tired,.and I thought I saw 
his knees quiver as he made each short slow 
step. Ah, how unlike the happy old horse 
that had been! I thought of Death return- 
ing home weary from the slaughter of many 
kings, and cast the thought away. I thought 
of Death returning home on the eve of the 
great dawn, weary with his age-long work, 
pleased that at last it was over,and no more 
need of him: I kept that thought. Along 
the sky-line they held their way, the rider 
with weary swing in the saddle, the horse 
with long gray neck hanging low to his 
hoofs, picking his way. When his rider 
should collapse and fall from his back, not 
a step farther would he take! Then fancy 
gave way to reality. I woke up, called myself 
hard names, and hurried on a few of my 
clothes. My blessed uncle out in the night 
and weary to death, and I at a window, con- 
templating him like a picture! I was an evil 
brute! 

By the time I had my shoes on, and went 
again to the window, he had passed out of 
its range. I ran to one on the stair that 
looked at right angles to mine. He had not 
yet come within its field of vision. I stood 
and waited. Presently he appeared, crawl- 
ing along, a gray mounted ghost, in the 
light that so strangely befits lovers wandering 
in the May of hope, and the wasted spectre 
whose imagination of the past reveals him to 
the eyes of men. For an instant I almost 
wished him dead and at rest; the next I was 
out of the house, up on the moor, looking 
eagerly this way and that, poised on the 
swift feet of love, ready to spring to his 
bosom. How I longed to lead him to his 
own warm bed, and watch by him as he slept, 
while the great father kept universal watch, 
out on the moor in the moonlight, and within 
every house and its darkness. I gazed and 
gazed, but nowhere could I see the death- 
jaded horseman. 

I bounded down the hill, through the 
wilderness and the dark alleys, and hurried 
to the stable. Trembling with haste I led 
Zoe out, sprang on her bare back, and darted 
off to scout the moor. Not a man or a horse 
or a live thing was to be seen in any direc- 
tion! Almost I concluded I had beheld an 
apparition. Might it not be that my uncle 
was dead, came back thus to let me know, and 
now was gone home indeed? Weary and 
cold and disappointed, I returned to bed, full 
of the conviction that I had seen my uncle, 
but whether in the body or out of the body, 
I could not tell. 
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When John came, the notion of my bein 
out alone on the moor in the middle of the 
night, did not please him, and he would have 
had me promise that I would not, for any 
vision or apparition whatever, leave the house 
again without his company. But he could 
not persuade me. He asked what I would 
have done, if I had overtaken the horseman, 
and found neither my uncle nor Death. I 
told him I would have given Zoe the use of 
her heels, when that horse at least would 
soon have seen the last of her. At the same 
time, John was inclined to believe with me, 
that I had seen my uncle. His proximity 
would account; he said, for his making no 
arrangement to hear from me. But if he 
continued to haunt the moor in such fashion, 
we could not fail to encounter him before 
long. Inthe meantime he thought it well to 
show no sign of suspecting his neighbour- 
hood. 

That I had seen my uncle, John was for a 
moment convinced, when, the very next day, 
having gone to Wittenage, he saw his horse 
carrying Dr. Southwell, my uncle’s friend. 
But then Death looked quite spry, and in 
lovely condition! The doctor would not con- 
fess to knowing anything about my uncle, 
and expressed his wonder that he had not 
yet returned, but said he did not mind how 
long he had the loan of such a horse. 

Things went on as before for a while. 

Then John began again to press me to 
marry him. I think it was mainly, I am sure 
it was in part, that I might never again ride 
the midnight moor “like a witch out on her 
own mischievous hook ;”—I use John’s phrase 
in regard to what he seemed to count quite 
an escapade ; he knew that, if I caught sight 
of my uncle anywhere, John or no John, I 
would go after him. 

But there was of course another good 
reason for not marrying before John was of 
legal age; who could tell what truth might 
not lurk in his mother’s threat! Who could 
tell what such a woman might not have pre- 
vailed on her husband to set down in his 
will! I was ready enough to marry a poor 
man, but I was not ready to let my lover 
run the risk of becoming a poor man by 
marrying me a few months or even years 
sooner. Were we not happy enough in all 
conscience, seeing each other every day, and 
mostly all day long? No doubt people talked, 
but why not let them talk! The mind of 
the many is not the mind of God! John 
confessed that society itself was the merest 
oyster of a divinity. He argued, however, 
that most likely my uncle was keeping close 
until he saw us married. I answered that 





he would be as unwilling to expose us to the 
revenge of our mother through him, after we 
were married as before; anyhow I would 
not consent to be happier than we were, 
without my uncle to share in the happiness. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
MY UNCLE COMES HOME. 


Time went on, and it was now the depth of 
a cold miserable winter. I remember the 
day so well! It was a black day. There 
was such a thickness of snow in the air that 
what light got through looked astray as if 
lost in a London fog; it was not like an 
honest darkness of the atmosphere, bred in 
its own bounds. But while the light lasted, 
the snow did not fall. I went about the 
house doing what had to be done, and what 
I could find to do—wondering that John 
did not come. 

His horse had again fallen lame—this time 
through an accident which made it necessary 
to stay with the poor animal long after 
his usual time for starting to come to me. 
When he did start, it was on foot, with the 
short winter-afternoon closing in. But John 
knew the moor by this time as well as I did, 
and that is suying a yood deal. It was quite 
dark when he drew near the house, which 
he generally entered through the wilderness 
and the garden. The snow had begun at 
last, and was coming down in deliberate 
earnest. It would lie feet deep over the 
moor before the morning! He was just 
thinking what a dreary tramp home it 
would be by the road, for the wind was 
threatening to wake, and in a snow-wind 
the moor was a place to be avoided—when 
he struck his foot against something soft 
in the path his own feet had worn to 
the wilderness, and fell over it. A groan 
followed. John rose with the miserable feel- 
ing of having hurt some creature. Dropping 
again on his knees to discover what it 
was, he found a man almost covered with 
snow, and nearly insensible. He swept 
the snow off him, contrived to get him on 
his back, and brought him round to the door, 
for the fence would have been awkward to 
cross with him. It was rather difficult 
indeed to carry him to the door, not because 
of his weight, but because of his length, and 
the roughness of the ground. Just as I 
began to be really uneasy at his prolonged 
absence, there he was, with a man on his 
back, apparently lifeless ! 

I did not stop to stare or question, but 
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made haste to help him. His burden was 
slipping sideways from his back, so we 
lowered it on a hall-chair, and then carried 
the man in between us, I holding his legs. 
The moment a ray of light fell upon his face, 
I saw it was my uncle. 

I just saved myself from a scream. My 
heart stopped, then bumped as if it would 
break through. I turned sick and then 
cold. John laid his part of the burden on 
the sofa, but I held on to the legs half un- 
consciously. In a moment, however, I came 
to myself, and could help Martha. She said 
never a word, but was all there, looking in 
the face of her cousin with doglike devotion, 
but never stopping an instant to gaze. We 
got him some brandy first, then some hot 
milk, and then some soup. He refused 
nothing we offered him. We did not ask him 
a single question, but the moment he revived, 
carried him up, and laid him in bed. Once 
he cast his eyes about, and gave a sigh, as if 
of relief to find himself in his own room, 
then went off into a light doze, which, broken 
with starts and half-wakings, lasted until 
next day about noon. Either John or 
Martha or I was by his bedside all the time, 
so that he should not wake without seeing 
one of us by him. 

Put the sad thing was, that, when he did 
wake, he did not seem to come to himself. 
He uttered not a word, but just lay and 
looked out of his eyes, if indeed it was more 
than his eyes themselves that looked, if 
indeed he looked out of them at all! 

“He has overdone his strength!” we 
said to each other. “He has not been 
taking care of himself!—And then to lie 
perhaps hours in the snow! It’s a wonder 
he’s alive!” 

“ He’s nothing but skin and bone!” said 
Martha. “It will take weeks to get him up 
again !—And just look at his clothes! How 
ever did he come nigh such! They’re fit 
only for a beggar! They must have knocked 
him down and stripped him !—Look at his 
boots!” she said, and stroked them with her 
hands. “ He'll never recover it!” 

“ He will,” I said. ‘“ Here are three of us 
to take care of him! He’ll soon be himself 
again now that we have him!” 

But my heart was like to break at sight 
of him. 

“He would get well much quicker,” said 
John, “if only we could tell him we were 
married !” 

“Tt will do just as well to invite him to 
the wedding,” Ianswered. ‘TI will not have 
it until he is able to give me to you, John.” 

“You are right,” said John. “And we 





won’t ask him anything, or even refer to 
anything, till he seems to want to hear about 
things!” 

Days went and came, and still he did not 
appear to know quite where he was; or, if 
he knew, he seemed so content with know- 
ing it, that he did not want to know any- 
thing more in heaven or earth. We grew 
very anxious about him. He did not heed 
a word his old friend Dr. Southwell said. 
His mind seemed utterly exhausted. The 
doctor justified John’s more mature resolve, 
saying he must not be troubled with 
questions, or the least attempt to rouse his 
memory. He must be left to-himself like a 
baby. 

John was now almost constantly with us. 
One day I asked him whether his mother 
took any notice of his being now so seldom 
at home at night. He answered she did 
not ; and but for knowing her ways, he would 
imagine she knew nothing at_all about him: 
he hardly doubted, however, that she made 
sure every day of where he was. 

“What does she do all day long?” I 
asked. 

“Goes over her books, I imagine,” he 
answered. “She knows the hour is at hand 
when she must give account of her steward- 
ship, and she is getting ready to meet it. That 
is what I suppose, at least; but she gives me 
- trouble now, and I have no wish to trouble 

er.” 

“‘ Have you no hope of ever being on filial 
terms with her again?” I said. 

“There are few things more unlikely,” he 
replied. 

I was a little troubled, notwithstanding 
my knowledge of her, and the way in which 
I felt toward her, that he should regard a 
total alienation from his mother with such 
indifference. I could not, however, balance 
the account between them! If much was 
owing to her merely because she was his 
mother, how much was she not in debt to 
her child, who had done him the terrible 
wrong of not being lovable? In my heart 
I blessed the heavenly Father, that he was 
just what he was. 

But oh what a damping oppression it 
was that my uncle had returned so differ- 
ent! We were glad to have him, but how 
gladly would we not have let him go again 
to be restored to himself, even should we 
never more rest our eyes upon him in this 
world! Dearly as I loved John, it seemed 
to me nothing could make me happy while 
my uncle remained as he was. It was as 
the gripe of a cold hand on my heart to 
see him such impassable miles from me. I 
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could not get near him. It was like what 
it would be to lose God out of my world. 
I went about all day with a sense—not 
merely of loss, but of a loss that gnawed at 
me with asickening pain. He never said Little 
one to me now! he never looked in my eyes 
as if he loved me! He was very gentle, 
never complained, but lay there with a dead 
question in his eyes. Weall feared his mind 
was utterly gone. 

By degrees his health returned, but neither 
his memory, nor his interest in life, seemed 
to come back. Yet he had ever a far-away 
look in his eyes, and would start and turn at 
every opening of the door. He took to wan- 
dering about the yard and the stable and the 
cow-house; would look for an hour at some 
one animal in its stall; would watch the men 
thrashing the corn, or twisting straw ropes ; 
but he never cared to ride. When Dr. South- 
well sent home his horse, it was in great 
hope that the sight of Death would wake 
him up; that he would recognize his old 
companion, jump on his back, and be well 
again; but my uncle only looked at him 
with some faint admiration, went round him 
and examined him as if he were a horse he 
thought of buying, then turned away, and 
took no more notice of him. Death was 
troubled at his treatment of him. He showed 
him all the old attention, used every equine 
blandishment he knew, but meeting with no 
response, turned slowly away, and walked to 
his stable. Dr. Southwell would gladly have 
bought him, but neither John nor I would 
hear of parting with him: he was almost a 
portion of his master! Then my uncle might 
come to himself any moment, and how could 
we look him in the face, if Death was gone 
from us! Besides, we loved the horse for 
his own sake as well as my uncle’s, and Johu 
would be but too glad to ride him! 

My uncle would wander over the house, 
up and down, but seemed to prefer the little 
drawing-room to any other: I made it my 
special business to keep a good fire there. He 
never went up to the study; never opened 
the door in the chimney corner. He seldom 
spoke, and seldomer to me than to any other. 
It was a dreary time! Our very souls had 
longed for him back, and this is how he 
came! 

Sorely I wept over the change that had 
passed upon the good man. He must have 
received some terrible shock! It was just as 
if his mother, John said, had got hold of him, 
and put a knife in his heart! It was well, 
however, that he was not wandering about 
the heath, exposed to the elements! and 
there was yet time for many a good thing 





to come! Where one must wait, one can 
wait. 

This, John had to learn, for, say what he 
would, the idea of marrying while my uncle 


was in such plight, was to me unendurable. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


TWICE TWO IS ONE. 


THE spring came, but brought little change 
in the condition of my uncle. In the month 
of May Dr. Southwell advised our taking 
him abroad. When we mentioned it to him, 
he passed his hand wearily over his forehead 
asif he felt something wrong there, and made 
noreply. We went on with our preparations, 
and when the day arrived he made no ob- 
jection to going. 

We were an odd party: John and I, 
bachelor and spinster; my uncle, a silent, 
moody man, who did whatever we asked 
him ; and the still, open-eyed Martha Moon, 
who, I sometimes think, understood more 
about it all than any of us. I could talk a 
little French, and John a good deal of 
German; and when we got to Paris, we 
found my uncle considerably at home there. 
When he cared to speak, he spoke like a 
native, and was never at a loss for word or 
phrase. 

It was he, indeed, who took us to a quiet 
little hotel he knew ; and when we were com- 
fortably settled in it, he began to take the 
lead in all our plans. By degrees he assumed 
the care and guidance of the whole party; 
and so well did he carry out what he had 
silently, perhaps almost unconsciously under- 
taken, that we conceived the greatest hopes 
of the result to himself. A mind might lie 
quiescent so long as it was ministered to, and 
hedged from cares and duties, and wake up 
when something was required of it! No 
one would have thought anything amiss with 
my uncle, that heard him giving his orders 
for the day, or acting cicerone to the little 
company—there for his sake, though he did 
not know it. How often John and I looked 
at each other, and how glad were our hearts! 
My uncle was fast coming to himself! It 
was like watching the dead grow alive. 

One day he proposed to hire a carriage and 
a good pair of horses, and drive to Versailles 
to see the palace. We agreed, and all went 
well. I had not, in my wildest dreams, 
imagined a place so grand and beautiful. 
We wandered about it for hours, and were 
just tired enough to begin thinking with 
pleasure of the start homeward, when we 
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found ourselves in a very long, straight corri- 
dor. I was walking alone, a little ahead of the 
rest; my uncle was coming along next, but a 
good way behind me; a few paces behind 
my uncle, came John with Martha, to whom 
he was more scrupulously attentive than to 
myself. 

In front of me was a door, dividing the 
corridor in two, apparently filled with plain 
plate-glass, to break the draught without 
obscuring the effect of the great length of 
the corridor, which stretched away as far on 
the other side as we had come on this. I 
paused and stood aside, leaning against the 
wall to wait for my uncle, and gazing list- 
lessly out of a window opposite me. But as 
my uncle came nearer to open the door for 
us, I happened to cast my eyes again upon 
it, and saw my uncle coming in the opposite 
direction, when I concluded of course that I 
had made a mistake about the door, taking 
it for a clear plate of glass instead of a 
mirror, reflecting the corridor behind me. I 
looked back at my uncle with a little anxiety. 
My reader may remember that, when he 
came to fetch me from Rising he started, en- 
countering a mirror at unawares, and nearly 
fell: from this occurrence and from the 
absence of mirrors about the house, I had 
imagined in his life some painful story con- 
nected with a mirror. 

Once again I saw him start, and then 
stand like stone. Almost immediately a 
marvellous light overspread his countenance, 
and with a cry he bounded forward. I 
looked again at the mirror, and there I saw 
the self-same light-irradiated countenance 
coming straight, as was natural, to meet 
that of which it was the reflection. Then 
all at once the solid foundations of fact 
melted into vaporous dream, for I saw the 
two figures come together, the one in the 
mirror, the other in the world, and just as I 
thought my uncle of the world would shatter 
the mirror, I saw the two fall into each 
other’s arms. I heard also two voices weep- 
ing and sobbing, as the substance and the 
shadow embraced. 

Two men had for a moment been deceived 
like myself: neither glass nor mirror was 
there—only the frame from which a swing- 
door had been removed for repair. The two 
walked right into the arms each of the other, 
whom he had at first taken for himself ! 

They paused in their weeping, held each 
other at arm’s-length, and gazed as in mute 
appeal for yet better assurance ; then smiled 
like two suns from opposing rain-clouds, fell 

in each on the other’s neck, and wept anew. 
Neither had killed the other! Neither had 





lost the other! The world had been a grave- 
yard, and was a paradise ! 

We stood aside in: reverence. Martha 
Moon’s eyes glowed, but she manifested no 
surprise. John and I gazed in utter be- 
wilderment. The two embraced each other, 
kissed and hugged and patted each other, 
wept and murmured and laughed, then all at 
once, with one great sigh between them, grew 
aware of witnesses. Had they not been too 
happy to blush, they could not have blushed, 
so red were they with the fire of heaven’s 
own delight. Utterly unembarrassed they 
turned toward us—wherewith came a fresh 
astonishment, an old joy out of the treasure 
of the divine householder: the uncle of the 
mirror came straight to me, cried, ‘“ Ah, little 
one!” took me in his arms, and embraced 
me with all the old tenderness, and a joy 
such as I had never before beheld upon 
human countenance. Then I knew that my 
own o!d uncle was all right, the same as ever 
I had known him since I used to go to sleep 
in his arms. 

The jubilation that followed, it is impossible 
for me to describe; and my husband, who 
approves of all I have yet written, begs me 
not to attempt an adumbration of it. 

“It would be a pity,” he says, “to end a 
race with a tumble down at the winning- 


post !” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
HALF ONE IS ONE. 


I am going to give you the whole story, but 
not this moment; I want to talk a little first. 
I need not say that I had twin uncles. They 
were but one man to the world; to themselves 
only were they a veritable two. The word 
twin means one of two that once were one. 
To twin means to divide, they tell me. The 
opposite action is, of twain to make one. To 
me also, I believe, but for the closeness of the 
relation in which I had all my life stood to 
my uncle Edward, they would have been but 
asone man. I hardly know thatI felt any 
richer at first for having two of them; it was 
long before I should have felt much poorer 
for the loss of uncle Edmund. Uncle Ed- 
ward was to me the substance of which uncle 
Edmund was but the shadow. But at length 
I too learned to love him dearly by behold- 
ing how dearly my own uncle loved him. I 
loved the one because he was what he was, 
the other because he was not thatone. Love 
commonly differentiates that it may unite; in 
the case of my uncles it seemed only to divide 
that it might unite. Iam hardly intelligible 
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to myself, and am getting into a bog of ill 
defined metaphysics, out of which it is time I 
scrambled. What I would say is this—that 
what made the world not care there should be 
two of them, made the earth a heaven to those 
two. By their not being one, they were able 
to love, and so were one. Like twin planets 
they revolved around each other, and in a 
common orbit around God theirsun. It was 
a beautiful thing to see how uncle Edmund 
revived and expanded, until he became in the 
light of his brother’s presence, as much him- 
self as he had ever been. He had suffered 
more than my own uncle, and had not had an 
orphan child to love and be loved by. 

‘What a drive home that was! Paris, any- 
where seemed home now! I had John and 
my uncles; John had me and my uncle; my 
uncles had each other; and I suspect, if we 
could have looked into Martha, we should 
have seen that she, through her lovely un- 
selfishness, ed us all more than any one 
of us another. Oh the outbursts of gladness 
on the way !—the talks !—the silences! The 
past fell off like an ugly veil from the true 
face of things ; the present was sunshine ; the 
future a rosy cloud. 

When we reached our hotel, it was dinner- 
time, and John ordered a bottle of champagne. 
He and I were hungry as two happy children, 
but the uncles ate little, and scarcely drank. 
They were too happy in each other to be aware 
of any animal need. A strange solemnity 
crowned and dominated their gladness. Each 
was to the other a Lazarus given back from 
the grave. But to understand the depth of 
their rapture, you must know their story. 
That of Martha and Mary could not have 
equalled it but for the presence of the Master, 
for neither of those had done the other wrong. 
They looked to me like men walking in a 
luminous mist—a mist of unspeakable suffer- 
ing, radiant with a joy as unspeakable—the 
very stuff to fashion into glorious dreams. 

When we drew round the fire, for the 
evenings were chilly, they laid their whole 
history open to us. What a story it was! 
and what a telling of it! My own uncle, 
Edward, was the principal narrator, but he 
was occasionally helped out by my newer 
uncle, Edmund. I had the narrative in 
writing at home, and when we returned I 
read it—not with the same absorption as if it 
had come first, but with as much interest, and 
certainly with the more thorough comprehen- 
sion that I had listened to it before. That 
same written story I will presently give, with 
such elucidation as I may be able to add from 
the narrative of my uncle Edward, and the 
supplement of my uncle Edmund. 





As the story proceeded, overcome with the 
horror of the revelation I foresaw, I forgot 
myself and cried out— 

“ And that woman is John’s mother!” 

** Whose mother?” asked uncle Edmund, 
with scornful curiosity. 

“John Day’s,” I answered. 

“ Are you sure of it?” he asked again. 

“T have always been given so to under- 
stand,” replied John for me; “ but I am by 
no means sure of it. I have doubted it a 
thousand times.” 

“No wonder! To believe you her son, 
would be to doubt you.” 

“Of course it would!” responded John. 
“T might be true, though, even if I were 
her son!” 

“Ed,” said Edmund to Edward, “let us 
lay our heads together !” 

“ Ready, Ed!” said Edward to Edmund; 
and therewith they began comparing memories 
and recollections,—to find, however, that they 
had by no means data enough. 

“It would be just like one of her devil- 
tricks!” remarked uncle Edmund. 

“IT beg your pardon, John,” said uncle 
Edward, as if it were he that had used the 
phrase. 

Uncle Edmund said nothing, only nodded 
to John, who also held his peace. His eyes 
looked wild with hope. He felt like one who, 
having been taught that he is a child of the 
devil, begins to know that God is his father 
—the one discovery worth making by son of 
man. 

“ When will you start, Ed?” 

“To-morrow, Ed.” 

“This business of John’s must come first, 
Ed!” 

“Tt shall, Ed.” 

“You know where you were born, John?” 

“On my father’s estate of Rubworth in 
Gloucestershire, I believe,” answered John. 

“You must be prepared for the worst, 
you know!” 

“Tam prepared. As Orba told me once, 
God is my father, whoever my mother may 
be ! ” 

“That's right. Hold by that,” said my 
uncles, as with one breath. 

**Do you know the year you were born?” 
asked uncle Edmund. 

“My mother says in 1820.” 

“You have not seen the entry?” 

‘No. One does not naturally doubt such 
statements.” 

“ Assuredly not—until——” 

He paused. 

How uncle Edmund had regained his wits } 
And how young the brothers looked ! 
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“You mean,” said John, “until he has 
known my mother!” 

Then there was silence. Presently a few 
more questions were asked, and it came out 
that the possible reason why John had learned 
nothing of consequence to him when he went 
to London was, that he had gone to lady 
Cairnedge’s lawyer. He had never had any- 
thing to do with business before, and had 
learned no caution except with his mother. 
Of a peculiarly open and trusting, because 
trustworthy nature, all the power of distrust 
that lay in him had been spent on his 
mother. 

Now for the story of my twin uncles, 
mainly as written by my uncle Edward. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE STORY OF MY TWIN UNCLES. 


“My brother and I were marvellously like. 
Very few of our friends, none of them with 
certainty, could name either of us apart—or 
even together. It might be said with truth, 
that only two persons knew absolutely which 
either of us was, and those two were our- 
selves. Each of us even has occasionally 
made the blunder of calling the other by the 
name that was not his but that of the one 
who spoke. Our indistinguishableness was 
the source of ever recurring mistakes, of 
constant amusement, of frequent bewilder- 
ment, and sometimes of annoyance in the 
family. I once heard my father say to a 
friend, that God had never made two things 
altogether alike, except his twins. We two 
enjoyed the fun of it so much, that we did 
our best to increase the confusions resulting 
from our resemblance. We did not lie, but 
we dodged and pretended, questioned and 
looked mysterious, till I verily believe the 
person concerned, having in himself so vague 
an idea of our individuality, not unfrequently 
forgot which he had blamed, or which he had 
wanted, and became hopelessly muddled. 

“ A man might well have started the ques- 
tion what good could lie in the existence of a 
duality in which the appearance was, if not 
exactly, yet so nearly identical, that no one 
but my brother or myself could have pointed 
out definite differences; but if no one else 
saw the good of a duality in which each was 
the other’s double, the doubt was confined to 
outsiders: my brother and I raised no such 
question, the fact being to us a never ceasing 
cause of delight. Each seemed to the other 
expressly created so, in order that he might 
love him as a special, individual property of 





his own. It was as if the image of Narcissus 
had risen bodily out of the watery mirror. It 
was as if we had been made two, that each 
might love himself, and yet not be selfish. 

“We were almost always together, but 
sometimes we got into individual scrapes, 
when—which will appear to some incredible 
—we always accepted punishment without 
question or distinction as to which was the 
culprit. If the wrong one was accused he 
never thought of denial: it was all one which 
was the culprit, and which should be the 
sufferer. Nor did this indistinction work 
badly : that the other was just as likely as 
not to suffer for the wrong done, wrought as 
a deterrent. It may have had its origin in 
the instinctive perception of the impossibility 
of proof; the common world is incapable of 
believing in the truthfulness of a boy, and 
denial would have been no shield from the 
vengeance of one who thought he had captured 
the culprit: it was so easy, he would have 
said, to lay it on his brother! Besides, had 
we been capable of throwing any blame the 
one on the other, loving that other as each 
did, I do not see but we must have been 
capable of lying also. The delight of exist- 
ence lay embodied and objective to each in 
the existence of the other. 

“At school we learned the same things, 
and it was not until long after, that any 
differences in taste began to develop them- 
selves. 

“Our brother, elder by five years, who 
would succeed to the property, had the educa- 
tion my father thought would best fit him 
for the management of land. We twins 
were trained for the professions of lawyer 
and doctor. I was to be the doctor. 

“We went to college together, and shared 
the same rooms. 

“ Having finished our separate courses, 
my father sent us to a German university : 
he would not have us insular ! 

“We did not work hard, nor was hard 
work required of us. We went out a good 
deal in the evenings; the students at home 
in the town were mostly hospitable. It may 
be we owed a little popularity to our singular 
resemblance, which we found was regarded 
as a serious disadvantage. The reason of 
this we never could see, flattering ourselves 
indeed that it gave us double the base and 
double the strength. 

“We had our friends all in common. 
Every friend to one of us was a friend to 
both. If one met man or woman he was 
pleased with, he never rested until the other 
knew, that he might be pleased with him or 
her. Our delight in our friends must have 
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been greater than that of other men, because 
of the constant sharing. 

“ Our all but identity of form, our insepara- 
bility and unanimity, were often, although we 
did not know it, a subject of talk in the 
social gatherings of the place. It was more 
than once or twice openly mooted—what, in 
the course of life, was likeliest to strain the 
bond that united us. Not a few agreed that 
a terrible catastrophe might almost be ex- 

from what they considered such an 
unnatural relation. 

“You will naturally foresee from what the 
first difference would arise—that it would be 
rooted in our very likeness! You will see 
also why it was so difficult, indeed impossible 
for me not to have a secret from my little 
one. 

“« Among the persons we met in the home- 
circles of our fellow-students, appeared by- 
and-by an English lady—a young widow, 
they said, though there was little in her dress 
or her carriage to suggest widowhood. We 
met her again and again. Each thought her 
the most beautiful woman he had ever seen, 
but neither was greatly interested in her at 
first. Nor do I believe either would, from 
himself, ever have been. Our likings and 
dislikings always hitherto had gone together, 
and, left to themselves, would have done so 
always, I believe; whereby we should also 
have found when necessary a common 
strength of abnegation. In the present 
case they were not left to themselves; the 
lady gave the initiative, and the dividing 
regard was born in the one before it was 
born in the other. 

“Within the last few years I have had a 
visit from an old companion of the period. 
I daresay you will remember the German 
gentleman who amused you with the funny 
way in which he pronounced certain words— 
one of the truest-hearted and truest-tongued 
men I have ever met: he gave me much un- 
expected insight into the evil affair. He had 
learned certain things from his sister, which, 
old as the story by that time was, formed the 
principal reason of his coming to England to 
find me. i 

“One evening, when a number of the 
ladies we were in the habit of meeting, hap- 
pened to be together without any gentleman 
present, the talk turned, half in a philoso- 
phical, half in a gossipy spirit, upon the con- 
sequences that might follow, should two men, 
bound in such strange fashion as my brother 
and I, fall in love with the same woman—a 
thing not merely possible, but to be expected. 
The talk, my friend said, was full of a certain 
speculative sort of metaphysics which, in the 








present state of human development, is far 
from healthy, both because of our incom- 
pleteness, and because we are too near to 
what we seem to know, to judge it aright. 
Just one lady was present—a lady- by us 
more admired and trusted than any of the 
rest—who declared her conviction that love 
to no woman would ever separate us, pro- 
vided the one fell in love first, and the other 
knew the fact before he saw the lady. For, 
she said, no jealousy would then be roused ; 
and the relation of the brother to his brother 
and sister would be so close as to satisfy his 
heart. Ina few days probably he too would 
fall in love, and his lady in like manner be 
received by his brother, to form a square 
impregnable to attack. The theory was a 
good one, and worthy of realization. But, 
alas, the Prince of the Power of the Air was 
already present in force, hid in the person of 
the English widow. Young in years, but old 
in pride and self-confidence, she smiled at the 
notion of our advocate. She said that the 
idea of any friendship between men being 
of such an exalted sort was nonsense; that 
she knew more about men than some pre- 
sent could be expected to know, and their 
friendship was but a matter of custom and 
use: the moment an atom of self came into 
play, it would burst: it was but a bubble- 
company. As for love proper—she meant 
the love between man and woman—its law 
was the opposite to that of friendship: its 
birth and continuance depended on the 
parties not being used to each other ! 

“Upon this followed much confused talk, 
during which the English lady declared 
nothing easier than to prove friendship, or 
the love of brothers, the sort of thing she had 
said. As for the law of love proper, she said, 
the proof of that lay in the power, if not in 
the possession of every one present. 

“‘ Most of the company believed the young 
widow but talking to show off her experi- 
ence; not a few felt that they desired no 
nearer acquaintance with one whose words, 
whatever might be her thoughts, degraded 
humanity. The circle was broken into two 
segments, one that liked the English lady, 
and one that did not. 

“From that moment, the English widow 
set before her the devil-victory of alienating 
two hearts that loved each other—and she 
gained it fora time, though Death has proved 
stronger than the Devil. People said we 
could not be parted: she would part us! She 
began with my brother. To tell how I know 
that she began with him, I should have to tell 
how she began with me, and that I cannot 
do; for, little one, I dare not let the tale of 
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the treacheries of a bad woman toward an 
unsuspecting youth, enter your ears. Suffice 
it to say such a woman has studied those 
parts of a man’s nature into which, being less 
divine, the devil in her can easier find a way. 
There, she knows him better than he knows 
himself ; and she makes use of her knowledge 
of him, not to elevate, but to degrade him. 
She fills him with herself, and her animal- 
influences. She gets into his self-conscious- 
ness beside himself, by means of his self-love. 
Through the funnel of his self-greed, she 
pours in flattery, hints admiration of himself, 
by depreciation of others. Not such a woman 
only, but almost any silly woman, may 
speedily make the most ordinary, and hitherto 
modest youth, imagine himself the peak of 
creation, the triumph of the Deity. No man 
alive is beyond the danger of imagining him- 
self exceptional among men: if such as think 
so were what they think, truly the world 
were ill-worth God’s making! He is the 
wisest who has learned to ‘“‘be naught awhile!” 
This man, silly soul, becomes so full of his 
tempter, and of himself in and through her, 
that he loses interest in all else, cares for 
nobody but her, prizes nothing but her regard, 
looks forward to nothing but again her 
presence, and further favours. God is no- 
where ; fellow-man in the way like a buzzing 
fly—else no more to be regarded than a speck 
of dust that is not upon his person or his 
garment. And this terrible disintegration 
of life. rises out of the most wonderful, 
mysterious, and profound relation in human- 
ity! Its roots go down into the very deeps of 
God, and out of its foliage creeps the old 
serpent, and the worm that never dies! Out 
of it steams the horror of desolation, wrapt 
in whose living death a man cries out that 
God himself can do nothing for him. That 
is what comes of making the loveliest of gifts 
into a God, and worshipping the creature in- 
stead of the creator. Oh my child, it is a 
terrible thing to be! But for God the saviour, 
man would stand face to face with a torturing 
enigma, hopeless of solution ! 

“The woman sought and found the enemy 
in my house of life. To that she gave her- 
self, as if she gave herself all to me. Oh, 
how she made me love her!—if that be 
love which is a deification of self, the foul 
worship of one’s own paltry being !—and 
that at a moment when self seems swallowed 
up and lost! No, it is not love! Does love 
make ashamed? The memories of it may be 
full of pain, but does the soul turn from it 
with sick contempt? That which at length 
is loathed, can never have been loved ! 

“ Of my brother she would speak as of a 





poor creature not for a moment to be com- 
pared with myself. How she could thus fool 
me, knowing that in the mirror I could not 
have told myself from my brother, knowing 
also that our minds, tastes, and faculties bore 
as strong a resemblance as our bodies, I 
cannot tell, but thus fooled I was! At other 
times, when she wished to tighten the bonds 
of my thraldom, she would rouse my jealousy 
by some word indicating strong admiration 
of him. She must have acted the same way, 
I think, with my brother. I saw perfectly 
that he was enslaved just as I was; I knew 
we must be faring alike—knew the very 
thoughts as well as feelings in his heart, and 
instead of being consumed with sorrow for 
him, chuckled to think that I was the 
favoured one! I suspect now that che 
showed him more favour than myself, and 
taught him to put on the look of the hope- 
less one. I fancied I caught at times a 
covert flash in his eye: he knew what he 
knew! 

“Shall I ever get her kisses off my lips, 
her poison out of my brain! From my heart 
her image was burned in a moment, as 
utterly as if by years of hell! 

“The estrangement between my brother 
and myself was sudden ; there were degrees 
only in the widening of it. First came em- 
barrassment at meeting. Then all commerce 
of thoughts and confidences ceased. There 
was no more merrymaking jugglery with 
identity ; each was himself only, and for him- 
self alone. We avoided each other more and 
more. When we met, we made haste to 
part. Heaven was gone from home. Each 
felt the same way toward the other, but it 
was for separation and not unity. When we 
passed in the street, it was with a look that 
meant—‘ You are my brother! I don’t want 
to think about you!’ We ceased even to 
nod to each other. Each took a room in 
another part of the town, under the same 
pseudonym. Our common lodging was 
deserted, then formally given up by each. 
Still what one did, that did the other. One 
of us might for months have played the part 
of both without detection—especially if it 
had been understood that we had quarrelled ; 
but I think it was never suspected that we 
had parted company, although now we were 
rarely seen together, and never seen to 
speak. 

“A few weeks sufficed to bring us to the 
verge of madness, but to this day I doubt if 
the woman, our common disease, knew the 
one of us from the other. That in any part 
of her being there was ever the least approach 
to a womanly interest in either of us, I do 
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not believe. I hardly think she could have 
felt anything for one of us without feeling 
the same for both ; I do not see how, with 
all she knew of us, we could have made two 
impressions upon her moral sensorium; and 
I am very sure she never cared for me. 

“Tt was at length the height of summer, 
and every one sought change of scene and air. 
It was time for us to go home; but I wrote, 
and doubtless Edmund did also, and got 
longer leave. I had not parted with all my 
honesty, but left my father’s answer with our 
old landlady, requesting that, if my brother 
called, she would hand it to him.” 

At this point of the story, when my uncle 
Edward was that evening telling it, my 
uncle Edmund interrupted him : 

“ T knew you would !” he said. 
to get it, and have it now.” 

“Hardly had a day passed from his 
answering my letter, when my father died. 
But we were already on our way, by different 
routes, to the mountain-village whither the 
lady had preceded us; and having, in our 
infatuation, left no address, my brother 
never saw that letter, I not for months. 

“A few weeks more, and our elder 
brother, who had always been delicate, 
followed our father, and this also remained 
for a time unknown to me. My mother had 
died many years before; we had scarce a 
relation in the world ; Martha Moon is the 
nearest relative you and I have. Besides her 
and you there were of the family but myself 
and your uncle Edmund—both absorbed in 
the same worthless woman. 

“ At the village there were two hostelries. 
I thought my brother would go to the better ; 
he thought I would go to the better; so 
we met at the worse! I remember a sort 
of grin on his face when first we saw each 
other, and have no doubt the same grin was 
on mine: that was the extent of our inter- 
course. But we always did the same thing, 
just as of old. The next morning we set out, 
I need hardly say each by himself, to find the 
lady. 

“ She had rented a small villa on the banks 
of a swift mountain-stream, and there, for a 
week or so we went every day, often encoun- 
tering. The efforts we made to avoid each 
other being similar and simultaneous, they 
oftener resulted in our meeting. When one 
did nothing, the other generally did nothing 
also, and when one schemed,-the other also 
schemed, and similarly. Thus what had 
been one great pleasure of our peculiar 
relation, our mental resemblance, became a 
large factor in our mutual hate. For with 
self-loathing shame, and a misery that makes 


“T went 





mé¢ curse the day I was born, I confess that 
for a time I hated the brother of my heart ; 
and I have but too good ground for believing 
tliat my brother hated me!” 

“ Tdid! I did!” cried uncle Edmund, when 
my own uncle, in his verbal narrative, men- 
tioned the fact; whereupon uncle Edward 
turned to me, saying,— 

“Ts it not terrible, my little one, that out 
of a passion called by the same name with 
that which you and John Day feel for each 
other, should arise the hellish smoke of such 
a hate! God must understand it! that is a 
comfort: in vainI seek to sound it. Hence, 
amid the highest of such hopes as the woman 
was able to rouse in me, I dwelt in the very 
steam of the pit, haunted with a prospect of 
the time when I should hate the woman that 
enslaved me, more than ever I had loved her. 
The greater sinner I am that I yet yielded 
her dominion over me. I was the willing 
slave of an evil woman who loved nothing but 
the consciousness of power ; and to the indulg- 
ence of that vilest of passions, would sacrifice 
the lives, the loves, the very souls of men. 
She lived to separate those whom Jesus died 
tomake one! How weak and unworthy was 
I to fall into her power! How wicked and 
vile not to tear myself loose! The woman 
the Pharisee scorns is pure beside such a 
woman !” 

But I return to his manuscript. 

‘The lady must have had plenty of money, 
and she loved company and show: I -cannot 
but think, therefore, that she had her design 
in choosing such a solitary place, whose love- 
liness might subserve her intent of enthrall- 
ing thoroughly heart and soul and brain of 
the fools she had in her toils. I doubt, 
however, if they were alive to any beauty but 
hers, if they were not dead to the wavings of 
God’s garment about them. Was I even 
aware of the presence of those peaks that 
dwelt alone with their whiteness in the desert 
of the sky—awfully alone—of the world, but 
not with the world? I think we saw nothing 
save with our bodily eyes, and hardly any- 
thing with them ; for we were filled with such 
blind and oblivious passion as was fitter to 
wander the halls of Eblis, than the palaces of 
God. 

“The lady’s abode stood in a little valley 
high in the mountains. Its surface was 
gently undulating, with here and there the 
rocks breaking through its rich flowering 
meadows. Down the middle ran the deep 
swift stream, swift with the weight of its full- 
ness. Its channel was not more than seven 
or eight feet across, but a great body of water 
ran down it. About a quarter of a mile from 
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the chalet, was the first of a series of falls of 
moderate height and slope, after which the 
stream divided itself into a number of chan- 
nels, mostly shallow, in a wide, pebbly torrent- 
bed. These, a little lower down, reunited 
into a narrower and yet swifter stream—a 
small fierce river, which presently shot, at 
one reckless bound, into a valley a thousand 
feet below, shattered into spray as it fell. 

“The chalet stood alone. There was a 
small village at no great distance, but not a 
house of it was visible, or any other house 
from one of its windows. It had no garden 
of any kind. The meadow, one blaze of colour, 
softened by the green of the grass, came up to 
its walls, and stretched from them down to 
the rocky bank of the river, in parts to the 
very water’s edge. The house stood like a 
rock in a green sea. It was quite small, and 
the meadow was the drawing-room where she 
received us. 

“One lovely evening, I strolled out of my 
hostelry, and went walking, almost uncon- 
sciously, up the road that led to the village of 
Auerbach, so named from the stream and the 
meadow I have described. The moon rose, 
and promised the loveliest night. I was in 
no haste, for the lady had, in our common 
hearing, said she was going to pass that night 
with a friend, in a town some ten miles 
away. I dawdled along therefore, thinking 
only to greet the place, and stroll about the 
meadow, sacred with the shadow of her de- 
monian presence. Free of the restless hope 
of seeing her, I found myself taking some 
little pleasure in the things around me, and 
spent two hours on the way, with the sound 
of rushing water in my ears all the time. 

“It had not crossed my mind to wonder 
where my brother might be. Each of us 
banished the thought of the other as often as 
it intruded. As we could not help meeting 
often, we had almost given up avoiding each 
other; but when we met, our desire was to 
part. I do not know that, while apart, we 
ever felt actual hate to each other; but the 
least show of preference on the part of the 
lady was sufficient to rouse that worst of 
demons in my bosom. 

“The road led through the village. It 
was asleep—I remember seeing light in just 
one of the houses. The moonlight seemed 
to have drowned all the lights of the world. 
I came to the stream, rushing cold from its 
far-off glacier-mother. I crossed it, and 
went down the bank opposite the chalet: 
I had taken a fancy to see it from that 
side. Gleaming under the moon, the river 
rushed joyous to its frightful fall. A short 
distance away, it was even now falling— 








falling from off the face of the world—fall- . 
ing from my feet into the void—falling, 
falling unupheld, down, down through the 
moonlight to the fearful valley ! 

“The chalet seemed deserted. With the 
same woefully desolate look, it constantly 
comes back in my dreams. I went farther 
down. The full-rushing stream went with 
me like a dog. It made no murmur, only a 
low gurgle as it shot along. It seemed to 
draw me with it down to its last leap. As I 
looked at it I thought how hard it would be 
to get out of. Thus it comes to me yet in 
my dreams. 

“ T came to a familiar block of stone that 
lay on the edge of the little river. Passing 
behind it, I was in view of the place where 
the lady chose oftenest to sit. Two were on 
the grass together, one a lady seated, the 
other a man with his head on the lady’s lap. 
I gave a leap as if a bullet had gone through 
my heart, then instinctively drew back behind 
the rock. In its shadow I began to take 
courage. She had said she was going away 
for the night: it could not be she! [ 
peeped. The man had raised his head, and 
was leaning on his elbow. It was Edmund. 
She stooped and kissed him. I scrambled to 
the top of the rock, and sprang across the 
stream. Would to God I had missed the 
bank, and been swept to the great fall! The 
rock rose some six or seven feet above the 
meadow ; I was careless; and when I lighted, 
I fell. Her clear mocking laugh rang 
through the air, and echoed from some still 
mountain. When I rose they were on their 
feet. 

“ «Quite a chamois-spring!’ said the lady 
with derision. 

“She saw the last moment was come. 
Neither of us two spoke. 

“¢T told you,’ she resumed, ‘ you were not 
to trouble me to-night: you have paid no 
regard to my wishes! It is time this foolery 
should end! A woman cannot marry a 
double man—or half a man without knowing 
which is which of the halves!’ 

“She ended with a toneless laugh; and 
my brother joined in it, as if he knew that 
her words were not meant for him. She 
turned upon him with a mockery which in a 
moment convinced him that of him only had 
she been making game. I never doubted 
myself the only dupe. For one thing, she 
had never received me in the guise in which 
I now saw her. The night was warm, and 
her deshabille was a somewhat prodigal un- 
masking of her beauty to the moon! The 
sight of her might have driven an unfavoured 
lover to madness! The conviction in each of 
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us was, that she and the other were laughing 
at him. 

‘In a moment we were locked in a deadly 

struggle, with what object I cannot tell, nor 
do I believe either of us had an object. It 
was a blind conflict of pointless enmity, in 
which each sought to overpower the other. 
Which first laid hold of the other, which, 
if either, began to drag, I have not a suspi- 
cion. The next thing I kuow is, that we 
were in the water each in the other’s grasp, 
swept and tumbled along as in a flooded mill- 
race. 
“ The shock of the ice-cold water, and the 
sense of our danger brought me to myself. 
I let my brother go, but he clutched me still, 
and down we shot together toward the sheer 
descent to the valley below. Already we 
seemed falling, and the terror of it over- 
mastered me. It was not the crash I feared, 
but the stayless rush through the whistling 
air. In the agony of my despair, I struck 
at Edmund a fierce, wild, all but aimless 
blow. It was the only blow struck in the 
wrestle. His hold relaxed. I remember 
nothing more.” 

At this point of the verbal narrative, my 
uncle Edmund again spoke. 

“You never struck me, brother Ed,” he 
cried ; “or if you did, I was already senseless. 
I remember nothing while we were in the 
water.” 

“When I came to myself,” the manuscript 
goes on, “I was lying in a pebbly shoal. The 
moon was aloft in heaven. I was cold to the 
heart, cold to the marrow of my bones. I 
could move neither hand nor foot, and 
thought I was dead. By degrees a little 
power came back, and I managed, after much 
agonizing effort, to get at last on my feet— 
only to fall again. By means of several such 
failures, however, I found myself capable at 
length of just dragging myself along. I had 
forgotten everything ; but when my eyes fell 
on the darting torrent, I remembered all— 
not as a fact, but as a terrible dream from 
which I thanked heaven I had come awake. 

“ But as I crawled along, and came slowly 
to myself, a terrible doubt awoke. If it 
was a dream, where had I dreamt it? 
How had I come to wake there where I 
found myself. How came it that I was 
drenched? Where was I last in my remem- 
brance? Where was my brother? Where 
was the lady in the moonlight? There had 
been no dream! If my brother had not got 
out of the water, I was his murderer! I 
had struck him !—Oh, the horror of it!” 

Again uncle Edmund interposed—not al- 


together logically : 





“T tell you, I don’t believe you struck me, 
Ed! And you must remember neither of us 
would have got out if you hadn’t!” 

“You might have let me go!” 

“* On the way down the waterfall, perhaps!” 
rejoined uncle Edmund. “I believe it was 
that blow brought me to my senses, and made 
me get out!” 

“Thank you, Ed!” said uncle Edward. 

Once more I write from the manuscript. 

“T said to myself he must have got out! 
It could not be that I had drowned my own 


brother! Such a ghastly thing could not 
have been permitted! It was too terrible to 
be possible ! 


“ But how had we been living the last few 
months? Had we been loving one another? 
Had I been a neighbour to my nearest? 
Had I been a brother to my twin? Was 
not murder the natural outcome of it all? 
He that loveth not his brother is a mur- 
derer! What if it was not worth while to 
save me from being a murderer out and out? 
I had cast off my brother for a treacherous 
woman! My very thoughts were sick within 
me. 

“Then my soul seemed to grow luminous, 
and understand everything. I saw my whole 
behaviour as it was. The scales fell from my 
inward eyes, and there came a sudden, totel, 
and absolute revulsion in my conscious self— 
like what takes place, I presume, at the day 
of judgment, when the God in every man 
sits in judgment upon the man. Had the 
gate of heaven then stood wide open, neither 
angel with flaming sword, nor St. Peter with 
the keys to dispute my entrance, I would 
have turned away from it, and sought the 
deepest hell. I loathed the woman even to 
sickness; in my heart the sealed fountain of 
old affection had broken out, and flooded it 
with an ocean. 

‘All the time this thinking went on, I 
was crawling slowly up the endless river 
toward the chalet, driven by a hope incon- 
sistent with what I knew of my brother. 
What I felt, he, if he were alive, must be 
feeling also: how then could I say to myself 
that I should find him with her? ‘She will 
be warming him in her bosom!’ I said: 
‘ good God! how shall I compass his deliver- 
ance? Better he lay at the bottom of the 
fall, if only not by me, than that he should 
be devoured by that serpent of hell!’ I 
would go straight into the den of the monster, 
and demand my brother!” 

But to see the eyes of uncle Edmund at 
this point of the story! 

“ At last I approached the house. All 
was still. A handkerchief lay on the grass, 
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white in the moonlight. I went up to it, 
hoping to find it my brother’s. It was a 
lady’s. I let it lie. What had the passion 
been worth that could in a moment die so 
utterly ! 

“ Tturned toward the house. I would tear 
him from her: he was mine, not hers! 

“My wits were nigh gone: as I drew 
nearer, I thought the moonlight was dis- 
solving the chalet, that the two within might 
escape me. I held it fast with my eyes. 
The moon drew back, and seemed only to 

and fill it. Then I saw that she 
shone reflected from the windows and would 
not go in. J would goin! I would treat 
the. woman like a thief! She was a thief! 
she was that moment stealing, in the broken 
house of life ! 

“TI stood for a moment looking up at her 
window. In the house was neither motion 
nor sound. Was she gone away, and my 
brother with her? My thoughts were all 
confused. She could not be in bed and 
asleep when she had seen us carried down 
the river to the fall! Could he be with her 
and at rest, believing me drowned or dashed 
to pieces? I must be resolved! I sought 
the door; it was not bolted; I stole up the 
stair to her chamber. Softly I entered, and 
stood, with the door open behind me. The 
moon filled the room with a clear, sharp- 
edged, pale-yellow light. In her bed she 
lay asleep, lovely to look at as an angel of 
God. Her hair, part of it thrown out across 
the head of the bed, streamed on each side 
over the pillow, and in the midst of it lay 
her face, an island of light in a dark sea! I 
stood and gazed. Fascinated by her beauty? 
God forbid! I was fascinated by the awful 
incongruity between that face, pure as the 
moonlight, and the charnel-house that lay 
unseen within. She was to me henceforth 
not a woman, but a live Death. I had no 
sense of sacredness in the chamber of such a 
female monster. I stood and gazed. 

“My presence was more potent than I 
knew. She opened her eyes—opened them 
straight into mine, and lay as motionless as I 
stood. I moved not an inch, spoke not a 
word, drew not a step nearer, retreated not 
a hair’s-breadth. Motion was taken from 
me. Was it hate that fixed my eyes on 
hers, and turned my limbs into marble? It 
certainly was not love, but neither was it 
hate. 

“ Agony had been burrowing in me like a 
mole; the half of what I felt I have not told 
you! I had found no brother, but the woman 
who had caused his death, in a sleep sweet 
as that of innocence: these things, with my 


long insensibility and the cold of my wet 
garments, had taken from me either the 
power of motion or- of volition, I do not 
know which : I stood speechless in the moon- 
light, and, with my hair clinging wet about 
my head and face, must have looked both 
ghostly and ghastly. 

“Two or three moments she gazed with 
horror-struck eyes; then a frightful shriek 
broke from the deathlike lips of the staring 
woman. She who could sleep after turning 
love into hate, and life into death, would 
have fled into the arms of Death, to escape 
the eyes of the dead! Insensibility is not 
courage. Wake in the scornfullest of mortals 
the conviction that one of the disembodied 
stands before him, and he will shiver like an 
aspen-leaf. Scream followed scream. Voli- 
tion or strength, whichever it was that had 
gone, returned. I backed silently from the 
room, then turned and fled, as if she had 
been the ghost, and I the mortal. Would 
I had been the spectre for which she took 
me!” 

Here uncle Edward again spoke. 

“‘ Small wonder she screamed, the wretched 
woman!” he said: “that was the second 
dose of the horrible she had. If you found 
the door unbolted, it was because I had 
forced it. I was there before you. You 
have been telling all I thought and felt. I 
too entered her room, and saw her asleep as 
you describe. I went close to her bedside. 
I cried out in an agony, ‘Where is my 
brother?’ She woke, and fainted dead away, 
and I went away in despair.” 

“Then,” said I, “ when she came to herself, 
she must have thought she had had a bad 
dream, re-arranged her hair, and gone to 
sleep again before uncle Edward arrived !” 

“ Just so, little one!” said uncle Edward. 

“* What to do I did not know,” the manu- 
script continues. “I had not yet begun 
to think what I should do when I found 
myself at our little inn. No idea of danger 
awoke in my mind, And indeed had the 
thought come, there would have been little 
cause to heed it. No one there knew the 
one from the other of us. Not many would 
know there were two of us. Any one who 
saw me twice, might well think he had seen 
us both. If my brother’s body were found 
in the valley-stream, it was not likely to be 
recognized or indeed recognizable; and the 
only one who could tell what had happened 
at the top of the fall, would not volunteer 
information. But although I knew myself 
my brother’s murderer, neither fear nor 
counteracting consideration occurred to me. 





I made it no secret that my brother had gone 
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over the fall. I went to the foot of the 
cataract, thence to search and inquire in all 
directions, but no one had heard of any body 
being found. I continued in the neighbour- 
hood long after all dreary hope of its recovery 
had ceased. They told me that, if the poor 
gentleman went over in the night, he would 
before morning be far on his way to the 
Danube. 

“Giving up the quest in despair, my first 
thought was to leave behind me every associ- 
ation with the woman who had made me my 
brother’s murderer. I did so, but not the less 
lived thenceforward in a torture which has 
hitherto expended itself no more than the 
consuming fire of God. 

“T dared not carry home the terrible news 
myself, because that must either involve me 
in lying, or elicit such confession as would 
multiply tenfold my father’s anguish. But 
while in utter perplexity what to do, it 
occurred to me to go to the lodging where 
last we had been together, and see if there 
might be any letters there for either of us. 
Then first I learned that both my father and 
my elder brother, your father, little one, 
were dead. 

“‘ Everything at home now depended on 
me, and my sense of guilt had not destroyed 
in me the sense of duty. I did not care what 
became of the property, but I did care for 
my brother’s child, and the interests of her 
succession. 

“ Qur elder brother had all his life been 
delicate, had suffered not a little, and had 
mellowed and expanded every way. 

“‘ When his wife, your mother, died about a 
year after their marriage, leaving us you, it 
was plain to see that, while he loved you 
dearly, and was more friendly to all about 
him than ever before, his heart had given up 
the world. I shed more tears over his de- 
parture than over that of my twin : the worm 
that never dies made my brain too hot to 
weep much for him. Then first I saw that 
my elder brother had been a brother indeed ; 
and that we twins had never been real to 
each other. I saw what nothing but self- 
loathing would ever have brought me to see, 
that my love to my brother had not been 
profound; that neither of us was himself 
profound, therefore his love could not be. 
I saw that we had both loved our elder 
brother in a truer and better fashion than 
we had loved each other. One of the chief 
bonds between us twins had been fun; 
another, habit; and another, constitutional 
resemblance—not one of them strong. 
Underneath were stronger far, but they had 
never come into conscious play; no strain 





had reached them. For wherever there is 
any flower of love, it is there in virtue of the 
divine and perfect root of love whence it 
springs, and the root must one day blossom 
into the perfect rose of love. My main con- 
solation under the burden of my guilt is, that 
I love my brother since I killed him, far 
more than I loved him when we were all to 
each other. Had we never quarrelled, and 
were he alive, I should not be loving him as 
now ! 

“That we shall meet again, and live in 
the devotion of deepest love, I feel in the 
very heart of my soul. That it is my miser- 
able need that has wrought in me this confi- 
dence, is no argument against the confi- 
dence. As misery alone sees miracles, so is 
there many a truth into which misery alone 
can enter. My little one, do not pity your 
uncle much; I have learned to lift up my 
heart to God. I look to Him who is the 
saviour of men to deliver me from blood- 
guiltiness—to lead me into my brother's 
pardon, and enable me somehow to make up 
to him for the wrong I did him. 

“Some would think it my duty to give 
myself up to justice. But I felt that I owed 
my brother reparation, and not my country 
retribution. It could not be required of me 
to pretermit the duty the more strongly 
demanded because of my crime. Had I not 
to use my best endeavour to turn aside its 
evil consequences from others? Were it 
even for the cleansing of my vile soul, was I 
to leave the child of my brother alone with 
a property exposing her to all the snares of 
prowling selfishness? Must I take so-called 
justice on myself at her expense—to the 
darkening of her life? Were I accused, I 
would tell the truth; but I would not 
volunteer a phantasmal atonement. Let 
what punishment God pleased come upon 
me: as far as lay in me, I would live for my 
brother’s child! And I have lived for her. 

‘“‘ But I am, and have been, and shall, I 
trust, throughout my earthly time, and what 
time thereafter may be needful, ever and 
always be in Purgatory. I should tremble at 
the thought of coming out of it a moment 
before it had done its part. 

“ One day after my return, as I unpacked 
@ portmanteau, my fingers slipped into the 
pocket of a waistcoat, and came upon some- 
thing which, when I brought it to the light, 
I saw was a ruby of somesize. A pang went 
to my heart. I looked at the waistcoat, and 
found it was the one I had worn that ter- 
rible night. The ruby was the stone of the 
ring Edmund always wore. Somehow it had 
got displaced in thestruggle. Every now and 
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then I am drawn to lookatit. At first I saw 
in it only the blood ; now I see the light also, 
For the moon of hope rises higher as the sun 
of life approaches the horizon. 

“ Some remarked that we were not so much 
of companions as formerly ; sume knew that 
one of us had not returned; some perhaps 
concluded that we had found each other's 
society not indispensable. 

“Tt served me well also, I imagine, that, 
in the humour of our extreme resemblance, 
my father should have named us so nearly 
alike, and that each of us had made a point 
of signing himself Ed. Whichcote. 

“ By degrees people ceased, I cannot tell 
how, to ask me after my twin. I daresay 
those who remember I had a twin, con- 
clude him dead. I might have told them 
that he fell into a mountain-stream, and 
was carried to a fall of tremendous depth, 
and that I had in vain sought his body at 
the foot of the cataract; but naturally I 
shrank from talk about him, and I was 
never driven to any. One of much resem- 
bling twins, must, I fancy, to most people 
seem enough of the sort. We could not, 
besides, have been much loved, if at all. 
Our resemblance was a bore, which the 
teasing use we made of it aggravated. The 
fact that there was no longer a pair of us, 
therefore, was not regarded as cause for 
regret; and things quietly settled down to 
be as you so long knew them. If there be 
one with a suspicion of the terrible fact in 
my life, it is cousin Martha. 

“You will not now be greatly surprised 
that you should never before have heard of 
your uncle Edmund. 

“T pray you, my child, do not imagine I go 
unpunished. To know what I know is the 
greatest punishment I can have; the necessity 
that you should know it, is the next greatest. 
I dare not ask you not to love me less; for 
perhaps you ought to do so. If you should, 
I have my consolation in the fact that my 
little one cannot make me love her less.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
UNCLE EDMUND’S APPENDIX. 


WHEN my uncle Edward had told his story, 
corresponding, in a more conversational form, 
to that I have now transcribed, my uncle 
Edmund took up his part of the tale from 
the moment when he came to himself after 
their fearful rush down the river with the 
abyss yawning to receive them. It was to 
this effect : 





When he came to himself, he lay on the 
very verge of the hideous void. How it 
was that he got thus far and no farther, he 
never could think. He was out of the central 
channel, and the water that ran all about him 
and poured immediately over the edge of the 
precipice, could not have sufficed to roll him 
so far. Finding himself on his back, and 
trying to turn on his side in order to rise, 
his elbow found no support, and lifting his 
head a little, he looked down at once into a 
moonlit vacancy, from which thin silvery 
mists were steaming up. One turn, and he 
would have been on his way, plumb-down, 
to the valley below—say, rather, on his way 
off the face of the world into the vast that 
bosoms the stars and the systems and the 
cloudy worlds. His very soul seemed to 
quiver with terror. The pang of it was so 
keen that it saved him from a swoon, in which 
he might yet have dropped from the edge of 
the world. Not daring to rise, and unable 
to roll himself up the slight slope, he shifted 
himself slowly backward along the ground 
for a few yards, then rose, and ran staggering 
away as from a monster that might pursue 
and overtake him. He doubted if he would 
ever have recovered the shock of the sudden 
discovery of his awful position, and of his one 
glance into the ghastly depth, but for the 
worse horror of the all-but-conviction that 
his brother had gone down to Hades through 
that terrible trap-door. If only he too had 
gone, he cried in his misery, they would now 
be together, with no wicked woman to come 
between their hearts! For his love too was 
changed into loathing. He too was at once, 
and entirely, and for ever freed from her 
fascination. The very thought of her was 
hateful to him. 

With straight course, but wavering walk, 
he went through the moonlight to the house 
of the serpent, to demand his brother. He 
saw the handkerchief, took it up, dropped it 
with disgust, and went on to the house. 

What followed in the lady’s chamber, I 
have already given in his own words. 

When he fled from the chalet, it was with 
self-slaughter in his heart. But he endured 
in the strength of the thought that the door 
of death was always open, that he might 
enter when he would. He sought the foot 
of the fall the same night, but the body was 
not there. As one possessed of demons to 
the tombs, he fled to the solitary places of 
the dark mountains. 

He went through many a sore stress. 
Ignorant of the death of his father and his 
elder brother, the dread misery of encounter- 
ing them with his brother’s blood on his soul 
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barred his way home. He could not bear the 
thought of reading in their eyes his own 
horror of himself. His money was soon 
spent, and for many months he Had to endure 
severe hardships of simple, wholesome human 
sort—cold and hunger and dirt. He thought 
afterward that, if he had had no trouble of 
that order, his brain would presently have 
yielded. He would have surrendered himself 
but for the uselessness of it, and the misery 
and public stare it would bring upon his 
family. 

At length he had brain-fever, and but 
partially recovering his senses after it, was 
taken to an asylum. During his gradual 
recovery he dreamed every night of his home, 
came awake with the joy of the dream, and 
could sleep no more for longing—not to go 
home—that he dared not think of, but to look 
upon the place if only once again. The 
longing grew till it was intolerable. By his 
talk he manifested it so in his sleep, that the 
good people of the neighbourhood learning 
his condition, gave and gathered money to 
send him home. ' 

But when he found himself in England, 
he dared not go near the place of his birth. 
He remained therefore in London, and made 
the barest livelihood by copying legal docu- 
ments. In this way he spent a miserable 
year or two, and then suddenly set out to 
walk to the house of his fathers. He had 
but five shillings in his possession when the 
impulse came suddenly upon him. 

He reached the moor, and had fallen 
exhausted, when a gypsy, a tramp of the 
better sort, with a divine spot awake in his 
heart, found him, gave him some gin, and 
took him to a hut he had in the wildest part 
of the heath. He lay helpless for a week, 
and then began to recover. When he was 
sufficiently restored, he helped his host to 
weave the baskets which, as soon as he had 
enough to make a load, he took about the 
country in a cart. Uncle Edmund staid at 
home and made more, becoming so clever at 
the work as quite to earn his food and shelter. 
The old horse when not wanted to draw a 
load, managed to live, or rather not to die, 
on the moor, and all things considered, had 
no very hard life of it. On the back of this 
gray horse, uncle Edmund would not unfre- 
quently go wandering in the twilight as far 
as his old home, not being able to walk so far. 
He would go round and round the house 
while we slept, like a ghost dreaming of 
ancient days. 

“ But,” I said, as I listened to his narrative, 
“the horseman I saw that night in the storm 
could not have been you, uncle; for it was a 





great fine horse, rearing like that one with 
Peter the Great on his back, in the corner of 
the map of Russia !” 

“Were you out that terrible night?” he 
returned. “The lightning was enough to 
frighten even an older horse than my friend 
the gypsy’s. I wonder how he is getting on! 
He must think me very ungrateful to dis- 
appear asI did. But I daresay he imagines 
me lying fathom-deep in the bog. You. will 
do something for him, won’t you, Ed?” 

“You shall do for him yourself what you 
please, Ed,” answered my own uncle, “and I 
will help you.” 

“ But, uncle Edmund,” I said, “if it was 
you, the place you were in was a very boggy 
place! It was nearly a lake then!” 

“JT thought I should never get out!” he 
answered ; “and but for the poor horse and 
his owner, I should not have minded.” 

“How did you get out, uncle?” I asked. 
“‘ Lady Cairnedge lost a splendid black horse 
not far from there. I heard him going down 
in the darkness. It makes me shudder every 
time I think of it.” 

“T suppose my gray was such a skeleton 
that the bog couldn’t hold him. I left it all 
to him, and he got himself and me too out of 
it, though how I cannot tell. It was too 
dark, as you know, to see anything between 
the flashes.” 

He went back to London after that, and 
had come and gone once or twice, he said. 
He had often wandered at night about the 
house, but had never gone near it in the 
day. He had learned that his father was 
dead, but: took the Mr. Whichcote he heard 
mentioned, for his elder brother, David, my 
father. 

I asked of him the story of his appearing 
that afternoon when lady Cairnedge had set 
her servants to carry John away; for of 
course I knew now that our champion must 
have been uncle Edmund. He answered he 
had that very morning made up his mind 
to present himself at the house, and had 
walked there for the purpose, resolved to 
tell his brother all. He got in by the end 
of the garden, as John was in the way of 
doing, and had reached the little grove of 
firs by the house, when he saw a carriage at 
the door, and drew back. Hearing then the 
noises of attack and defence, he came to the 
window and looked in, heard lady Cairn- 
edge’s shriek, saw her on the floor, and saw 
the men attempting to force an entrance at 
the other side of the window. Hardly 
knowing what he did, he rushed at them 
and beat them off, but suddenly turning 
faint, retired into the grove, and lay there 
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helpless for a time. He recovered only in 
time to hear the carriage drive away, leaving 
quiet behind it. 

To see that woman in the house of his 
fathers, was a terrible shock to him. Could 
it be that David had married her? He stole 
from his covert, and crawled across the moor 
to the gypsy’s hut. There he was consoled 
by learning that the mistress at the house 
was a young girl, whom he rightly concluded 
to be the daughter of his brother David. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


WE returned to England the next day. 
All the journey my two uncles were con- 
tinually reverting to the matter of John’s 
parentage: the more they saw of him, the 
less could they believe lady Cairnedge his 
mother. - When we reached London, my 
uncle Edmund, who, having been bred a 
lawyer, knew how to act, went at once to 
examine the will left by John’s father. 
That done, he set out for the place where 
John was born. The rest of us went home. 

The second day after our arrival there, 
uncle Edmund came. He had found perfect 
oe not only that lady Cairnedge was 

ohn’s stepmother, but that she had no 
authority over him or his property what- 
ever. 

A long discussion took place in my uncles’ 
study, for I have to shift the apostrophe of 
possession, as to whether John ought to 
compel restitution of what she had wrong- 
fully spent or appropriated. She had been 
left an income by each of. her husbands, 
upon either of which incomes she might 
have lived at ease, but they had a strong 
suspicion, soon entirely justified, that she 
had been spending John’s money and saving 
her own. They found afterwards that she 
had even been saving largely for herself out 
of the money allowed for John’s mainte- 
nance. But in their discussion John held 
to it that, as she had once been the wife of 
his father, he would spare her restitution, 
provided they found she had nowise im- 
poverished either of the estates. He would 
insist only upon her immediate depar- 
ture. 

“ Yes little one,” said my uncle one summer 
evening, as he and I talked together, seated 
alone in the wilderness, “ what we call mis- 
fortune is, in view of our deliverances, always 
the only good fortune. Few will say yes to 
the statement, but Truth is independent even 


of her supporters, being justified by her 
children. 

“Until misfortune found us, my brother 
and I had intleed loved one another, but 
with a love so poor that a wicked woman 
was able to send it to sleep. To what she 
might have brought us, had she had full 
scope, God only knows: now.all the women 
in hell could not separate us!” 

“ And all the women in paradise would 
but bring you closer!” I ventured to add. 

The day after our marriage, which took 
place within a month of our return from 
Paris, John went to Rising on a visit to lady 
Cairnedge of anything but ceremony, taking 
myself and his uncles with him. 

“ Will you tell her ladyship,” he said, “ that 
Mr. Day desirés to see her ?” 

The man would have shut the door in our 
faces, with the words, “I will see if my lady 
is at home;” but John was prepared for him. 
He put his foot in the corner between the 
threshold and the jamb, and his two hands 
against the door, driving it to the wall with 
the man behind it, where he held him till we 
were all in. Then he closed the door and 
said, in a tone I had never heard him use 
before, 

“Let lady Cairnedge know at once that 
Mr. Day desires to see her.” 

The man went. We walked into the 
white drawing-room, the same where I sat so 
long alone among the mirrors the morning 
after I was lost on the moor. How well I 
remembered it ! 

There we waited. The gentlemen stood, 
but John insisted on my sitting down. My 
eyes fixed themselves on the door by which 
we had entered. But by-and-by a slight 
sound in another part of the room, caused 
me to turn my eyes. There stood lady 
Cairnedge in a riding-habit, with a whip in 
her hand, staring, pale as death, at my uncles. 
With a scornful laugh she turned and went 
through a door which stood open immediately 
behind her. It closed instantly, and became 
part of the wainscot, hardly distinguishable. 
John darted to it. It was bolted on the 
outside. He sought another door, and ran 
hither and thither through the house to find 
her. My uncles ran after him, a little un- 
easy lest something should befall him. I 
remained where I was, far enough from com- 
fortable. Two or three minutes had 
thus, when I heard the thunder of hoofs, and 
running’to the window, saw her tearing across 
the park at full gallop, on just such another 
huge black horse as she had smothered in 
the bog. Iwas the only one that saw her, and 





no one of us ever saw her again. 
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When we went over the house, we found 
that a sudden retreat had been prepared for : 
she had not left an easily portable article of 
value in it. John’s great-aunt, who left him 
the property, had died in the house, possessed 
of a large number of jewels, many of them 
of great value both in themselves and be- 
cause of their antiquity: not one of them 
was ever found. 

A report reached us, long after, that lady 
Cairnedge was found dead in her bed in a 
hotel in the Tyrol. 

My uncles lived for many years on the old 
farm. Uncle Edmund bought a gray horse, 
as like uncle Edward’s as he could find, only 
younger. I often wondered what Death 
must think—to know he had his master on 
his back, and yet see him ride by his side. 
Every day one or the other, most days both, 
would ride across the moor to see us. Martha 
walks in at the door at least once every 
week. 

The boyish tricks of the twins were long 
past, but they took no pains, for they had no 
desire, to be distinguished the one from the 





other. Each was always ready to meet the 
obligations of the other. If.one made an 
appointment, few indeed could tell which it 
was, and nobody which would keep it. No 
one could tell, except, perhaps, one who had 
been present, which of them had signed any 
document ; I do not believe they themselves 
after a timealways knew. Each indifferently 
was ready to honour the signature, Hd. 
Whichcote. 

They died within a month of each other, 
and their bodies were laid side by side. On 
their tombstone is the inscription : 


HERE LIE THE DISUSED GARMENTS OF 


EDWARD AND EDMUND WHICHCOTE, 
BORN FEB. 29, 1804; 
DIED JUNE 30, AND 
JULY 28, 1864. 


THEY ARE NOT HERE; THEY ARE RISEN, 
John and I are waiting. 


Bewtorsa Day. 
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